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34 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1794. 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[ Continued from Vol. XXX.] 


DEBATE on Mr. Grey’s Motion re- 
specting the Disembarkation of Hessian 
roops.} March 14, 1794. Mr. Grey 
called the attention of the House to the 
question of the prerogative of the crown 
to land Foreign Troops in this country 
without the consent of parliament. If, on 
a former day, when he had the honour of 
moving a resolution relative to the intro- 
duction of foreign troops, it was a re- 
proach to him that he did not afford any 
new light on the subject, his detaining the 
House for a long time on what he had 
now to urge, would be still a greater re- 
roach to him because he confessed he 
nothing now to advance that was 
more ns aroamene to the question which he 
intended to submit to the House than 
what he had the honour of submitting 
when he moved that resolution. The 
point which he had in view on the former 
occasion, appeared to him so clearly 
founded on constitutional principles, and 
so well provided for by the law of this 
country, that he did not see how it could 
be opposed on its own grounds ; indeed, it 
was never so opposed, for with a very few 
exceptions, the point had been admitted. 
Only four members had denied his propo- 
sition, that the king has no right, either 
in time of peace or in time of war, to land 
foreign troops in this country without the 
consent of parliament. One gentleman 
(VOL, XXXI.] 


had, indeed, gone so far as to maintain 
that the king had a right, at his own will 
and discretion, independent of the consent 
of parliament, to introduce into this coun- 
try any number of foreign troops ; that his 
majesty would be justified in acting upon 
that prerogative in opposition to the 
House of Commons: on hearing such sen- 
timents a murmur pervaded the House. 
When the same opinion, with a little shade 
of difference, came from the minister, he 
was sorry to say the same mark of disap- 
robation did not follow. If the minister 
fad done that which he said he was ready 
to do, and what he ought to have done, 
and had ventured to come to a direct 
question upon that subject, he did not be- 
lieve that he would have found his ma- 
jesty so implicit as he found the House on 
some occasions. If the motion with 
which he intended ta conclude should 
only compel the minister to retract or to 
qualify the opinion which he gave the 
other night, some good might arise out of 
it. The proposition was, that the kin 
had not, by the principles of the consti- 
tution or by the law of the land, any right 
to bring into this country, in time of war 
or peace, any foreign troops whatever, 
without the consent of parliament. The 
minister declared he was ready to meet 
that proposition with a direct negative, 
and therefore he must maintain that the 
king has, without the concurrence of par- 
liament first had and obtained, a right to 
introduce foreign troops, to any number, 
whenever he pleases. This alarming as- 
aertion from the king’s minister made it 
absolutely necessary for the House to 
take some step to counteract the effect 
that might otherwise be produced by it ; 
for if suffered to pass, it might hereafter 
be quoted as a precedent, and produce 
[B} 
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the most fatal cffect to the liberties of the 

cople. Ona former occasion it was said, 
fe brought forward an abstract proposi- 
tion ; and under that idea his proposition 
was opposed chiefly by negative argu- 
ments, and it was thought a matter of 
prudence nut to'come to any determina- 
tion upon it. Yt was with that view that 
a learned gentleman had moved the pte- 
vious question upon that occasion. He 
did not wish to renew the discussion of 
what might be called an abstract proposi- 
tion; but when the deniaj of that propo- 
sition led to principles that were hostile 
to freedom, he felt no difficulty in main- 
taining an abstract proposition, and he 
saw no reason why the House should shun 
the discussion of it. The question here 
was, whether in the landing of the Hessian 
troops there was not a practical breach of 
a clear, established abstract proposition ? 
and this, he maintatned, was the fact. 
Indeed, he thought the landing of the 
Hessian troops, however it might be jus- 
tified by necessity, was so clearly against 


jaw, that the House could not do better 


than make as speedy an atonement as pos- 
sible to the people for the breach of the 
constitution, by taking steps to prevent 
the injury from bearing the sanction of & 
precedent. 

alluded was illegal, was pretty genetally 
admitted. As to the positive law of the 
‘subject, he had argued, first, from the ge- 
weral spirit of the Bill of Rights, and the 
liberal ‘construction which ought to be 
put upon it; and then from the positive 
‘acts of parliament which followed that 
Bill of Rights; but eel from 
the message of king William, and the 
answer ot the House of Commons to 
that message, by which they peremp- 
‘ ‘torily ‘refused to allow his majesty to keep 
Dutch troops even in time of peace. 
He was justified in saying that, according 
to all these authorities, the king had no 
right, either by law‘or the practice of the 
'- Constitution, to bring foreign troops into 
this country at any time, without the con- 
sent of parliament. This point was sup- 
ported also by the act of settlement, 
which said, that no foreigner could, under 
any circumstance whatever, hold any of- 
fice of civil or military trust in this coun- 
try; and by the Mutiny bill, by which it 
appeared, that such foreign troops, when 
in this country, could not by any legal 
means whatever be under any military 
law. Until he heard something better 
on the other side than had yet been urged, 
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he should say that the landing of these 
troops was against the law nd the prac- 
tice ofthe constitution of this country. 
So clear was the point as to the employ- 
ment of foreigners in any office of civil or 
military trust, that the act of the Ist of 
George Ist, which was ah amendmem ef 
the act ‘of settlement, enacted, that in 
every natutalization bill, it shoufd be ex- 
pressly enacted, that the person naturaliz- 
ed should not be capable of holding any 
office of civil or military trust. Now, if 
this was the case, he wished to know 
what was the legal situation of all the of- 
ficers who commanded these Hessians in 
this country. Was theirs not an office of 
military trust? He expected therefore 
to hear some better reasons than he had 
yet heard for the constitutional right of 
the king to bring foreign troops into this 
country. He knew that it was against the 
Mega as well as the principles of our 
ree constitution. He might indeed be 
told of some precedents to the contrary ; 
but were there any such precedents, he 
was prepared to say they were not of 
the least importance. He would go far- 
ther, and say, that if there had been an 
uninterrupted series of precedents, from 
the Revolution down to the present hour, 
they were contrary to law; for no number 
of precedents could sanction illegality, 
and that which was once proved to be un- 
just, must for ever remain so, notwith- 
standing the number of instances in which 
it is repeated : but in point of history, he 
maintamed, that the precedents were in 
favour of his proposition; and he chal- 
lenged gentlemen on the other side to 
show the contraty.—He must hete repeat 
what he had said on a former occasion, 
that it was not any distrust of his majesty, 
which occasioned his insisting on ths 
constitutional point. He had no such 
suspicion or distrust, but he wanted to 
guard against the establishment of a dan- 
yerous precedent, such as the present 
might be, if not done away by the resolu- 
‘tions of that House; and whatever confi- 
dence ministers might have m the pre- 
sumption of their having acted from ne- 
cessity, and therefore that they needed no 
indemnity for what they did, the House 
should take care of the principles of the 
constitution, and not pass over am i 
act to gratify the pride of ministers, who 
might think themselves too secure to need 
any indemnity whatsoever. He wished 
the House to look at the possible effect 
of such a measure as this. The king had 
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the power of conducting all the mili- 
tary operations of this country. If the 
minister's doctrine was right, the king 
might bring into this country any number 
of foreign troops he pleased ; as elector 
of Hanover he might introduce a number 
of Hanoverian troops ; or pour in an army 
of his German subsidiaries from various 
places, which were too numerous and un- 
couth to name in an English House of 
Commons. He was at present engaged 
with the greatest powers of Europe, in a 
war against France; he might consult 
with all these, and it might be agreed, 
that troops from Hanover, from Austria, 
from Prussia, and from Russia, should be 
brought to this country to any number; 
the whole proceeding was to be sanction- 
ed as legal, if a gracious message came 
from the king that such a thing had been 
donc! Where was, then, the security of 
this country for its freedom? Let the 
House reflect on this, and let them nat 
be too confident in the professions of any 
individual. He was sure, if experience 
was the rule to guide us, we had no rea- 
son to rely on the advice which the pre- 
sent minister might give to the throne, for 
he had already advised it to act in defi- 
ance of the declared sense of the House. 
In short, he thought the House, in all 
messages from the throne, should remem- 
ber the speech of sir Edward Coke when 
Charles the Ist, in a message to the House 
had assured them, he meant nothing hos- 
tile to the liberties of the people, and that 
he would carefully preserve them invio- 
Jate, &c. Here Mr. Grey read the speech 


of sir Edward Coke, the substance of | p 


which was, that “the messages of the 
king were very gracious, but they must 
look to the law of the realm as the rule of 
of their conduct; not that they distrusted 
the king, but that they were bound to put 
no confidence in his messages, except in 
a parliamentary way.’*—Mr. Grey con- 
cluded with saying, that in order that the 
proceeding of this night might go dawn 
to posterity, he should move, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to indem- 
nify such persons as have advised his ma- 
jesty to order a certain corps of Hessian 
Troops to be disembarked and stationed, 
for the present, on the Isle of Wight, at 
Portsmouth, and the places adjacent.” 
Mr. Francis seconded the motion. He 
said, that if the principles on which the 
introduction of fargign troops at the dis- 
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cretion of the crown had been defended 
were once admitted, and if the measure 
itself were not marked by parliament, as an 


| act which, though, in the immediate in- 


stance it might be forgiven, could never be 
justified on general principles, it would be 
In vain to talk of constitutional securities 
for the future freedom of this country. 
On one side we should soon see the rights 
and claims of a feeble, broken constitu. 
tion, and a German army on the other. An 
hon. gentleman, on a late occasion, had 
ventured to affirm, that the king not only 
had a right to bring over a foreign force 
at his pleasure, without the previous con- 
sent, but even against the avowed incli- 
nation of parliament. When that extra- 
vagant language was used a murmur o 
disapprobation ran through the House. 
Yet, when, in effect, the very same doc- 
trine was maintained by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, with no other qualification, 
but that the House still would have the 
command of the public purse, and might 
refuse to provide for the pay of such fo- 
reign troops, the House had listened. to 
him without any apparent disgust, and had 
seemed to assent to his opinion. Such 
was the weight of that gentleman’s autho- 
rity! But what was the security he left 
us, against the consequences of his own 
doctrine? Why, the House would be at 
liberty to choose whether they would 
pay the foreign army, already in the heart 
of the country. ovld they so? The 
king, by the supposition, might land 
50,000 Ceruiahs in England, might keep 
them here, even against the opinion of 
arliament, and then it was to be expect, 
ed that such an army wauld not provide 
for its own subsistence. In such a case, 
the remonstrances of -parliament would 
avail nothing, unless they were backed by 
the force of the nation. There would 
then be no remedy but in resistance, with- 
out. which all the other rights and securi- 
ties of the people would be mere shadows. 
Resistance, then, would not only be jus- 
tifiable but indispensable. But would we 
wait for such a case, and run the risk of 
the event ; or would we prevent it now, by 
blasting the doctrine set up by the minis- 
ter, and making it dangerous, if not im- 
ractible, for him or any other minister to 
drive the country to that hazardous issue? 
Mr. Grenville conceived the question 
then before the Hause was, whether or 
not the conduct of ministers, so far as re- 
lated to the debarkation of the Hessian 
troops was or was not contrary to the 
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Jaw and constitution of this kingdom? 
The principles upon which the present 
motion must be supported, had been ar- 
gued at length upon the night when the 
subject was under the consideration of the 
House, and therefore the opinions of gen- 
tlemen must in some degree be made up 
upon it: those who, upon the former de- 
bate, thought the conduct of ministers im- 
proper, must now vote for this bill; and 
those who then defended ministers must 
now disapprove of it. Many of those who, 
upon the last night of discussion gave a 
silent vote in favour of ministers had been 
represented as admitting theillegality : but, 
contending for the expediency of the 
measure, he wished to declare, that he 
was not one of those; because, if the 
House had come to a distinct decision that 
night upon this subject, his vote would 
have been in favour of ministers, as well 
os the legality as upon the expediency 
of the measure; and if the previous ques- 
tion had not been moved, he should have 
given his distinct negative to the motion. 
—This being one of the most important 
questions which could possibly claim the 
attention of parliament, he had felt him- 
self bound to look with great minuteness 
into the law upon the subject; because, 
after what he had heard, he expected to 
have been able to find, in some part of our 
Jaw, a clear, distinct dictum upon the sub- 
ject. With every possible attention 
which he could give the question, he was 
not able to find any one declaration of 
Jaw which could be said fairly to apply to 
the present case; and he thought gentle- 
men did not act with candour when they 
treated every attempt to show the inap- 
plicability of the law to the present case 
with contempt. and ridicule, because the 
distinction was, in his opinion, extremely 
vbvious.—He would state briefly the 
grounds, why, in point of law, he thought 
the conduct of ministers justifiable. The 
Bul of Rights had been much relied upon 
by those who agreed with the mover of 
this bill: for his part he admired the Bill 
of Rights as much as any man; but the 
declarations in that bill did not reach the 
present case ; for, would any man contend 
that it came within these words, ‘ that 
the king shall not keep a standing army 
in this country in time of peace without 
the consent of parliament.’ In time of 
eas Is the present a time of peace ? 
‘Most undoubtedly not; and therefore 
the words in that bill could not be used 


as an authority upon the present eo 
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sion. The next point upon which gen- 
tlemen rested much of their argument 
was the act of settlement. Would any 
one upon attentively reading that act, say 
that he thought its regulations were fram- 
ed with a view to a case any thing like the 
present ?— He, for one, was ready to an- 
swer that in the negative : but to prevent 
all possibility of doubt, he would look to 
the opinion of those who themselves 
framed the act of settlement. That act 
was passed in 1700. In 1714, when 6,000 
Dutch troops were introduced into the 
country, the expediency of their intro- 
duction was debated, and with much 
warmth, by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Shippen, 
Mr. Pulteney, and other great men; but 
during the whole of the discussion, not 
one expression fell from any one of them, 
calling in question the legality of the in- 
troduction of the Dutch troops. Now, if 
the act of settlement had rendered it ille- 
gal, could it be supposed that those who 
themselves framed the bill would not have 
taken advantage of it, and have pressed it 
ugainst their adversaries? But nothing 
of that kind was asserted—therefore, 
without much presumption, he might con- 
tinue to say that the act of settlement did 
not decide the question.— Gentlemen had 
also relied upon the 31st Geo, 2nd. as an 
authority in their favour; but he could 
not conceive how an act, the object of 
which was merely to regulate the mode 
of quartering and billeting soldiers, could 
be made to bear on the present question. 
If, then, there was no law which in direct 
terms declared such a circumstance to be 
illegal, he wished the House to consider, 
whether the practice of parliament was 
more decisive authority in favour of gen- 
tlemen on the other side? A resolution 
of the House in 1645 had been relied 
upon, which declares that any man who 
shall advise the king to introduce foreign 
troops into the country without the assent 
of parliament, is an enemy to his country, 
and a traitor. When yentlemen called to 
their recollection the circumstances which 
took place at the period when this reso- 
lution was passed, they would not be in- 
clined to pay much attention to it. But, 
even taking it for decisive authority, what 
did it prove ?—that the then House of 
Commons did not consider that as the 
law of the land, because, if they did, there 
would havé been no necessity for passing 
such a resolution—The precedent of 
1715, he had alluded to before, in speaking 
of the act of settlement, he should there- 
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fore only observe, that upon that occa- | prehended from the French, and the re- 


sion, 6,000 Dutch troops were landed in 
this country, in consequence of a treaty 
with the states general; and the conduct of 
the ministers of that day had never been 
called in question as illegal. The next case 
which occurred was that of 1756. Upon that 
occasion the king sent a message to par- 
liament, not to advise with them—not to 
ask their approbation—but to inform them 
that he had sent for a body of foreign 
troops, who were then upon their way to 
the kingdom. Then came the cases of 
1775 and 1784. To the circumstances of 
the latter case he had heard no answer, 
except the general one, that it proved too 
much. Whether it proved too much or 
not, he could not tell; but of this he was 
sure, that with a variety of other cases, it 
proved, that in no one instance since the 
commencement of the present century, in 
which foreign troops had been introduced 
into the country in time of war, had a bill 
of indemnity ever been thought necessary. 
—He would now say a few words upon 
what he conceived the spirit of the consti- 
tution to be on the subject. When, in bad 
and tyrannical times, it was asserted that 
the king’s prerogative was paramount to 
all law, and: wholly independent of parlia- 
ment, then, andoubtedly, it was the duty of 
parliament to control and to diminish as 
much as possible a prerogative so inimi- 
cal to the liberty ofthe people ; but since 
then, other maxims of a more liberal na- 
ture had been introduced, and the prero- 
gative of the king was inade reconcileable 
to the liberty of the subject. There was 
not one of the prerogatives of the crown 
which was not under the control of par- 
liament, by means of the responsibility 
of ministers ; and therefore it was that he 
did not feel that extreme jealousy of the 
power of the crown which some gentle- 
men did. The king had assuredly the 
power of dissolving parliament, of making 
peace and war; but then there was a con- 
stitutional check upon the exercise of that 
‘power, because the minister who advised 
the king was responsible to parliament. 
He would wish to ask the House, whe- 
ther they thought it more dangerous to 
consider this act of landing the troops as an 
exertion of the prerogative for which the 
ministers were answetable, or to consider 
it as illegal, for which it would be neces- 


sary to pass an act of indemnity? He 
thought the latter the most dangerous and 
the least efficacious measure. He would 


ask whether, if there was an invasion ap- 


troops of this country were em- 
ployed abroad, and suppose at the same 
time there happened to be 15,000 of our 
allies at Ostend, would or would not the 
minister be justified in sending for them ? 
Most undoubtedly he would. Nay, even 
if the minister did not send for them, he 
would deserve to be impeached. Upon 
these grounds he should give his decided 
negative to the motion. 

r. Serjeant Adair said, that whatever 
difficulties he might have ‘been under, 
from the manner in which the present 

roposition was brought forward whatever 

oubts he might have entertained of the 
propriety of giving his affirmative to a 
question, stated to be acer ne | the 
same with that on which he had so lately 
maintained that it was inexpedient for. 
the House to make anyexpress declaration 
at all; those doubts and difficulties had 
been completely done away, by the man- 
ner in which the motion had been oppos- 
ed. So far was he then from feeling the 
smallest difficulty as to the part he should 
take, that he should feel himself unworthy 
the character of a member of parliament, 
he should think himself a disgrace to the 
komen to which he had the honour to 

elong, if he was not prepared to stand 
forth in defence of the genuine constitu- 
tion of the country, and vindicate it fram 
the attack which he had heard, as well as 
his abilities would permit.—When the 
subject was discussed upon a former night, 
he had declared _ that if the real question 
was brought in issue, he should vote for 
the motion ; but, not thinking it necessary 
to come to a decision upon the subject, 
he had moved the previous question: but 
upon the present occasion he was obliged 
to give a distinct opinion, or silently ac- 
quiesce in the doctrine that had been ad- 
vanced. Hewas of opinion, most decidedly, 
that no such prerogative existed in the 
crown, as that of introducing foreign troops 
into the country without the consent of par- 
iiament. If it should once be determined 
that the king had this prerogative, all the 
checks which the constitution had tmpos- 
ed upon his other prerogatives would be 
but of little avail. By the common law 
of this country, it formed no part of the 
prerogative of the crown to employ either 
native or foreign troops, without the con- 
sent of parliament ; and that common law 
Was 50 far from being altered, that it had 
been acknowledged and, enforced by seve- 
tal statutes, particularly by the act of set- 
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tlement. At no period of the English 
history, have the monarchs of England 
had the prerogative of calling out even 
the native troops of this country without 
the consent of parliament, from the time 
of the Saxons down to the moment in 
which he was speaking ; except under the 
feudal law, which he should presently ad- 
vert to.—-By the Saxon laws, a strong 
body of national traops, in the nature of 
a militia, were provided for the defence of 
the kingdom. From the Norman con- 
quest down to Charles 2nd, the feudal sys- 
tem prevailed, by which most undoubted. 
ly the king had the power of calling out 
ie military tenants of the Crown ; but it 
was not in his capacity as king, but in his 
territorial right as chief lord—a distinction 
peculiar to the feudal system, arising 
merely from the nature of the tenure, 
which was similar in respect to other 
lords, and not at all applicable upon the 
present occasion. When, in the reign of 
Charles 2nd the feudal tenures were abo- 
lished, the system of national defence, 
which was founded upon them, of course 
fell to the ground, and parliament were 
obliged to substitute another plan in its 

They then laid the foundation of 
are national militia, which was the 
origin of that excellent mode of internal 
defence existing at the present day; and 
they did it, because they knew that the 
king, by his prerogative, had not the 
power of providing any means of defence 
for the kingdom. From that time to the 
present, a system has been gaining ground 
of having a regular body of forces, in the 
nature of a standing army, which the al- 
tered situation of this country, and the 
general politics of Europe, had in some 
degree rendered necessary. But that 
army must be annually voted by parlia- 
ment, and a mutiny bill is passed every 
year for its regulation. This was the law 
of England respecting the king’s prero- 
gative relative to the forccs—a point in 
which parliament have always been laud- 
ably anxious ; and he challenged any gen- 
tlemen to show him the time when the 
prerogative of the crown was different from 
what he stated it to be.—The anxiety 
of parliament was evinced so early as 
Edward 3rd. Two acts were passed, one 
in the Ist and onein the 25th of his reign, 
in which the power of the crown, in call- 
ing out the forces, was considerably re- 
stricted. By the first it was provided, 
that ‘“‘no man should be compelled to go 
out of his shirc, but on sudden coming of 
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strange enemies, and then it should be 
done as had been used in times past for 
defence of the realm.” By the other, 
‘that no man should be constrained ta 
find men of arms, &c. others than those 
which hold by such services, if it be not 
by common assent and grant made in par- 
liament.” He did not state these acts, 
as directly applying to the question, but 
merely as establishtog the principle, that 
the ancient laws and constitution of the 
kingdom had not entrusted the erown 
with the authority of raising any national 
force whatever, but either by military 
tenure annexcd to the lands holden of 
the king, as chief lord, or b express 
grant of parliament. Even the militia, 
composed in a great measure of persons 
possessing property, in which the officers 
are gentlemen of landed estate, and of 
course interested in the welfare of the 
country, and who therefore could not be 
supposed willing to do any thing contra- 
ry to its interests, even with the control 
of these troops the king is not by law 
wholly invested; for, by the 2nd of his 
present majesty, he is only empowered to 
call out and embody the militia in cases 
of domestic insurrection or of foreign in- 
vasion ; but there is another regulation in 
the same section, by which it is expressly 
declared, that his majesty must lay be- 
fore parliament, if then sitting, the 
grounds for so calling them out, and that 
information must be communicated be- 
fore the militia are embodied. The ver 

next clause provides for a case in whi 

parliament should not be sitting at the 
time ; for it says, that in that case the king 
may assemble parliament in so short a 
time as fourteen days. He was aware 
that the words of this clause were not 
imperative upon the king ; but every per- 
son of common sense must see what was 
the intention of the legislature, and that 
although they used the word ‘ may,” 
from respect to the king, yet it was in- 
tended as a positive law. If, then, our 
ancestors, as well as more modern parlia- 
ments, were so jealous of trusting kings 
with this power over native troops, could 
it be supposed that they were so absurd 
as to entertain no apprehensions of al- 
lowing the king an unlimited power to 
auteonuce, by fie -sole authority, thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands, of foreigners 
into the kingdom, to be employed in 
the manner he should think proper? 
If they could not trust native forces 
in the kingdom, who were attached to us 
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by the ties of friendship and affinity, 
who were born on the same soil, who pro- 
fessed the same religion, who had imbib- 
ed the same principles, how could they 
trust foreigners, who could poasibly feel 
no attachment for us, but would be rea) 
to act the part they were ordered, accord- 
ing to the principles maintained: by the 
minister upon this occasion, though he 
could not embody 30,000 of his militia 
without the consent of parliament, yet he 
might introduce 30,000 Hungarians, or 
any other foreigners he pleased, without 
rousing the fears of the people, or awak- 
ening the jealousy of parliament. 
_ But our ancestors were not guilty of 
this absurdity: with the most scrupulous 
anxiety they provided against danger 
either from the one or the other; and he 
hoped that that watchfulness and jealousy 
which had always marked the House, would 
not now for the first time be laid down. 
The Bill of Rights had been alluded to. 
It was very true that that bill did not con- 
tain any Paap regulations relative to 
the troduction of foreign troops into this 
aie but the reason was obvious— 
the bill was not intended as a general 
statement of the constitutional law of the 
country, but as a statement of grievances 
under which the country had laboured, 
with suitable provision for their redress. 
But excellent and wise as that statute 
was (and, in his opinion, the wisdom of 
it was the more conspicuous, in that it did 
not go beyond its object ), those would be 
ssly ignorant of the constitution of 
their country, who confined their know- 
ledge to the Bill of Rights. That act was 
silent as to numberless rights and privileges 
founded both on the common and statute 
law, which were as clear and indubitable 
as those which it recited. No negative 
inference, therefore, could be drawn from 
its silence on the subject m question. As 
well might it be said, because the privi- 
leges confirmed by the Habeas Corpus 


act, Magna Charta, &c. were not recited | 


in the Bill of Rights, that therefere they 
could not be considered as the law of the 
country. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, complained that he was not able to 
find any positive law upon this subject. 
He ould tell that gentleman where he 
might find a positive law upon it—in the 
act of settlement. The parliament, in 
drawing up the Bill of Rights, acted upon 
the true principles of legislation, because 
beat provided for what was necessary, 
no more; but afterwards, whien the 
* 
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issue of queen Anne was extinct, when it 
became necessary tosettle the crown upon 
a foreign family, possessed of foreign do- 
minions, who had the power of raising 
troops in those dominions, and the means 
of maintaining them, then it was that the 
precaution and vigilance of parliament 
became necessary, and they copeyed 
both in the act of settlement, which pro- 
vides, as strong as words cap do, against 
the introduction of any foreign troops into 
his country, without the consent of par- 
liament ; for it expressly enacts, * that no 
ibe born out of the kingdoms of Eng- 
and, Scotland, or Ireland, or the domi- 
nions thereunto peone ns (although he 
be naturalized, &c.) shall be capable to 
enjoy any office or place of trust, either 
civil or military, &c.” It was with a view 
to this act, as well as from the reason of 
the thing, that he had, in a former debate, 
qualified his assertion of the absolute ille- 
gality of bringing foreign troops into the 
kingdom, with the words, “for the pur- 
poses of services,” in order to be there 
employed. But the argument, on the 
other side, endeavoured to be supported 
by precedent, had gone all the length of 
asserting the legality of introducing them 
in time of war, to be employed for the 
service of government and for the defence 
of the country. How, then, was it possi- 
ble to evade the words of the act of set- 
tlement? Would gentlemen contend that 
foreign officers and soldiers, brought 
into the kingdom, to act in the service of 
the state, to defend the country, perhaps 
to garrison its most important fortresses, 
were not in a situation of civil or military 
trust? Or would it be contended, because 
the act of settlement says that no fo- 
reigner shall be eyes &c. that it fol- 
lows from thence that six or eight thou- 
sand may be landed for that purpose with- 
out impropriety? That was rather too 
absurd a proposition to maintain. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, had 
asked, where was the difference in ad- 
mitting this to be the prerogative of the 
crown, and making ministers responsible 
for the exercise of it, as they undoubt- 
edly were for every prerogative what- 
ever; or in denying the prerogative and 
resting the responsibility on the avowed 
illegality of the act? The drift of the 
question was plausible but fallacious ; 
and he would show the hon. gentleman a 
difference, more important than he was 
aware of. In the first case, admitting it 
to be the prerogative of the crown, and 
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supposing the king should choose to ine 
troduce a very large body of foreign 
troops, the simple act of introducing them 
would not of itself be sufficient to justify 
parliament in impeaching ministers, be- 
cause the king would have a right to 
have introduced them. To support any 
proceeding of that kind it would be ne- 
cessary to allege and to prove, that 
criminal designs were entertained, and 
that the purposes for which the troops 
were introduced werc unlawful. This 
would create a difficulty that could sel- 
dom be surmounted; and ministers could 
not be impeached till, by some overt act, 
they showed that their intentions were 
inimical to the interests or to the liber- 
ties of their country. But when they had 
committed this overt act, who would im- 
peach them with an army of 80 or 40,000 
foreigners at their command? Therefore, 
the idea of the responsibility of ministers 
in this point of view, was absurd and nu- 
gatory. But, admitting the act itself to 
be unlawful, and not warranted by any 
known prerogative, an impeachment 
might be preferred for violating the laws 
by the mere act, the moment there was 
cause to suspect that any sinister purpose 
was intended, and the onus probands 
would be transferred to those servants of 
the crown who advised, or acted in the 
measure, who could only acquit them- 
selves by showing that dhe purposes for 
which it had been taken, were constitu- 
tional, necessary, and useful. It was 
therefore of the utmost importance that 
no such prerogative should exist. Be- 
sides, this prerogative, if it existed at all 
in the crown, must be undefined, no trace 
of it appearing in any statute or institute 
of the law. ow, he contended, that the 
constitution knew of no such thing as an 
undefined prerogative, as they were all 
defined and limited by the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Adair took notice of the two cases 
of 1714 and 1744, which, he said, could 
not affect the present case, because they 
were periods of rebellion: but even in 
those cases, it would have been as well if 
parliament had upon both occasions 
passed bills of indemnity, to have ascer- 
tained the law beyond the possibility of 
a doubt. He declined entering into the 
minute consideration of the few other 
precedents that had been referred to. 
They had all been observed upon with 
great ability in a former debate. The 
use that had been made of those pre- 
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cedents, was the principal motive of the 
vote he intended to give ; for if precedents 
were so industriously brought forward to 
establish general principles inimical to 
the constitution of the Vnedom: it was 
necessary to take some measure to pre- 
vent one more from being added to their 
number. On these grounds he should 
vote for the motion. 

Mr. Anstruther said, that the first pro- 
saa that had been advanced by the 
earned serjeant was of a very extensive 
nature indeed; it was nothing short of 
this, that it was by no means the preroga- 
tive of the crown to raise, to muster, to 
discipline, to govern any troops, or to 
introduce any foreign force within the 
kingdom, either in time of peace or 
war. Did that learned gentleman recol- 
lect, that the crown was charged with 
the protection of the kingdom, and that, 
in time of war more eepecially: if his mae 
jesty saw any danger, he was empowered 
by prerogative to call out hia forces ? 
Besides, it was the invariable practice for 
the king, in his speech to both Houses, 
to state, that he deemed it necessary to 
augment his army, and to increase his 
navy. It was a circumstance also worth 
of remark, that in point of precedent it 
was unequivocally admitted, that the 
king, during the Saxon and during the 
feudal system, possessed the power of 
calling out the forces of the kingdom. 
In regard to the circumstance of the 
king’s being possessed of the power of 
calling out the forces of the kingdom in 
time of war, the reigns of Henry 7th, 
Henry 8th, and of Philip and Mary, fur- 
nished abundant precedents. The learn- 
ed serjeant had stated in strong terms, 
that the king did not possess the power 
of raising soldiers within the kingdom in 
time of war, without the previous con- 
sent of parliament. To find a complete 
refutation of this position, the House had 
only to recur to the preamble of an acz 
passed in the reign of Philip and Mary, 
wherein it was set forth, the king 
was thereby to be enabled to raise, to 
muster, and to discipline troops, and to 
appoint officers. By the petition of 
rights, and by an act that passed in the 
reign of Charles Ist, it was evident that 
the crown was possessed of the power of 
raising soldiers in time of war. He could 
not discover by what mode of reasoning 
the militia bill could by any possibility 
be brought to bear upon the present 
question. A strong and compulsory rea- 
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son was to be given for raising, and for 
embodying the militia—that was a ques- 
tion for the consideration of parliament ; 
but what had that to do with the ancient 
prerogative of the kmg? If, under the ap- 
prehension of an insurrection, or of a fo- 
reign invasion, tHe king by his proclama- 
tion, could embody the militia, and as- 
semble the parliament in fourteen days, 
and if the difference was, that when such 
circumstances did not exist, the kg 
could not assemble the parliament in less 
than forty days, yet what had that to do 
with the question then before the House ? 
But was it true that Charles ist had not 
called out an army in time of war? it 
was a little singular that the measure was 
not noticed either at the Restoration or 
at the Revolution.—The next thing that 
was alluded to, was the act of settlement. 
He was inclined to think, that that act 
had as little to do with the present ques- 
tion as the Bill of Rights. The learned 
geotleman had stated the law to be clear 
on this point, that the king was not pos- 
sessed of the er of having soldiers 
in this country without the consent of 
parliament. Now it was singular, that no 
declaratory act had been pussed. It was 
also singular that that circumstance had 
net been noticed in the act of settlement. 
That act set forth merely, that no place 
or sion, no office, either of civil or 
mili trust, was to be conferred u 
a foreigner. But what had that to do 
with the present question? The next 
int was the occurrence in 1715 and 
745. It was admitted that during the 
rebellion, the circumstances that occurred 
were & justification of such a measure. 
It was very singular, that after the period 
of the rebellion, a bill of indemnity had 
actually passed; but in that bill not the 
least notice was taken of the circumstance 
of bringing foreign troops into the king- 
dom. What was to be inferred from this? 
Why, that that measure was not illegal. 
How was the present question to be de- 
cided ? If the illegality of the act was not 
pointed out by the Bull of Rights, by the 
act of settlement, or even by the opinion 
of parliament, at any one period expli- 
citly avowed and declared, how was that 
House consistently to pass a bill of in- 
demnity for an act that was not consi- 
dered as an illegal act in any one of the 
statute or law books ?—-But then a great 
deal had been said about the expression, 
“the previous consent of parliament.” 
In his opinion, that expression was not 
[VOL. XXXI.] 
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clearly understood. It could not be sup- 
posed that the previous consent of par- 
lament legalized an act; but then the 
previous consent was somethmg. Sup- 
posing that in the present instance, an 
action of trespass was to be brought, how 
could the learned serjeant put, by way of 
justification, upon the record, that the 
previous consent of parliament had been 
obtamed? If all that went for nothing, 
then the circumstances that occurred in 
1715 and 1745, and the two cases that 
had been cited, must be directly in 
point. The hon. mover had concluded 
with reading a passage from lord Coke, 
that reprobated the circamstamce of 
plaemg implicit confidence m messages: 
but were that to hold, the objection 
would go to all communications from 
his majesty, where a vote of thanks suf- 
ficiently proved the assent of parliament 
to a measure that had been adopted under 
certain circumstances, and where an act 
ot parliament was by no means neces- 
sary, and perhaps, in some instances, 
might not be attended with good conse- 
uences. ‘Would any gentleman assert, 
that the king had at no one period raised 
soldiers in this kingdom? From 1698 to 
the year 1701, there was a standing army 
kept up in this country, and the mutiny 
bill was suspended. From that period 
down to the present time, no bill of in- 
demnity, under circumstances like the 
present, had been passed; therefore, it 
could not be presumed that this was a 
fit case upon which a bill of indemnity 
ought to pass. If it had been shown 
that parliament had passed a bill of in- 
demnity in cases like that upon which the 
House was deliberating, then indeed there 
would be a strong ground to go upon 
It appeared to his perfect conviction, that 
the cases that had been cited went most 
sie uae to decide the question. He 
would suppose this case, that a high cha- 
racter in the country had issued orders, 
and that officers had consequently acted 
upon those orders, and that it turned out 
that they acted illegally, then there would 
be a necessity for parliament to pass a bill 
to indemnify those officers that had acted 
so, against whom actions might be 
brought. If no illegality were made out, 
a bill of indemnity would be the most Ime 
proper of all possible measures ; because 
in the first place, the circumstances of 
such an act then passing, would give rise 
to the demand of a bill of indemnity in 
improper cases; and, in the next place, 
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there was a full and complete justification 
upon the face of the measure itself. For 
these reasons, he would give his decided 
negative to the present motion. 

Mr. Yorke said, that if the question had 
been argued upon the expediency of the 
measure, that proposition he might have 
agreed to; but when it was boldly as- 
serted, and from a very respectable per- 
son in that House, that the king by his 
prerogative could land in this country any 
number of foreign troops without the 
consent of parliament, he thought it his 
duty to oppose that doctrine, and he con- 
sidered it full time for the House to deny 
it solemnly, either by bill of indemnity or 
some serious resolution upon the subject. 
He knew of no such prerogative ; it was 
not to be found in any book or in any 
law that he had ever heard of. Before 
the revolution, it never had happened 
that foreign troops were brought into the 
kingdom, and he referred to Magna Charta 
as a proof that the crown had no such 

rerogative. He allowed the Bill of 

tights to be declaratory, and in no other 
way decisive as to the present question, 
but he argued from the words of the act 
of settlement, that no foreigner could hold 
any place of trust, civil or military, 
within the kingdom. As to times of war 
which had always been made a pretext 
for the extended exercise of prerogative, 
he would ask whether if Charles 2nd dur- 
ing the Dutch wars that prevailed in his 
reign, had imagined that such a preroga- 
tive belonged to him, he might not have 
put Portsmouth and Plymouth in posses- 
sion of France, with whom we were then 
allied? At the time that king William 
introduced the Dutch troops into this 
country, he thought the country was ob- 
liged to him; and from similar causes the 
same might be said of the cases of 1715 
and 1745; on these occasions parliament 
had not only thanked the king for his 
communication, but actually approved of 
the measure. He agreed in what had 
been said respecting calling out the mi- 
jitia, which could not be done by the 
king's prerogative without the consent of 
parlament, except in the cases of actual 
rebellion or threatened invasion : and upon 
all occasions while parliament is sitting, 
he contended that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to have the previous consent of par- 
liament before any foreign troops can be 
Janded, or even the militia called out, ex- 
cept in the cases he had stated. He there- 
fore should vote for the bill of indemnity. 
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Mr. Campbell did net see the necessity 
of adopting a precedent on the present . 
occasion. It was enough that the House 
had confessed the expediency and neces- 
sity of what had been done by ministers 
for the public safety. He would therefore 
vote against the question. 

Mr. Sheridan contended, that as it was 
a breach of the law to advise the king to 
dissolve the parliament, much greater il- 
legality must attach to the conduct of 
those who advised him to land foreign 
troops in this kingdom without the appro- 
bation of the Commons, inasmush as the 
one was a trifling circumstance compared 
to the magnitude and danger of the other. 
It had been stated, that the address of 
both Houses of parliament was a sufficient 
indemnity, and was strictly legal and con- 
stitutional. But if a bill of indemnity 
was deemed necessary with respect to 
the violation of the corn Jaws, how much 
more necessary was such a bill, when it 
regarded the landing a foreign army in 
the country ? There was one distinction 
that rendered a precedent absolutely de- 
sirable on the present question. The exe- 
cutive power was created for the benefit 
of the people governed ; and that prece- 
dent could not be a bad one that was for 
the benefit of the people; and he should 
be concerned to hear it laid down as an 
axiom, that in proportion to the abuse of 
the executive power, were the representa- 
tives of the people incapacitated from 
exerting their rights, in order to prevent 
an unconstitutional stretch of the prero- 
gative of the crown. He was a friend 
to just prerogative, but the parliament 
had rights to maintain tantamount to 
every other consideration; and if once 
they were tamely to suffer the assumed 
exercise of any one prerogative of the 
crown, that moment they sealed the death 
warrant of the constitution. If it was argu- 
ed, that his majesty had the power of land- 
ing foreign troops in this kingdom, with- 
out the previous consent of parliament, 
and that argument was admitted, that 
moment the liberties of the country were 
overthrown. It had been said, that there 
was no declaration against the king in- 
troducing foreigners into the kingdom, 
and that of course the measure was not 
illegal. But the dignity of parliament 
was called upon to resist any such insi- 
nuation; for when Solon had been told, 
that in his code of laws, there was 
no punishment against a son who had 
murdered his father, he replied, that 
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it was because he could not conceive 
the possibility of perpetrating a crime 
so monstrous. The argument he ad- 
duced from this was, that the contempla- 
tion of a measure of such magnitude as 
that of landing foreign troops at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign, a measure that 
might at once anpihilate the liberties of 
the people, was such as did not come 
within the contemplation of our law- 
givers, as a thing far above the puny re- 
strictions of a statute, a thing too mon- 
strous to be thought necessary to be 
recognized by an act of parliament. 
He next adverted to lord Stafford, a 
man emment for his protection of the 
rights of the people against the en- 
croachments of the crown, and equally 
notorious with others for his shameless 
apostacy. When he commanded an ar- 
my against Scotland, he was told that 
the law made it illegal; but what was 
his reply? That he would hang any 
lawyer who dared tell him so. When 
he recollected that memorable speech, he 
was aware of the arguments to which gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side would have 
recourse, were he to mention the situation 
in which he considered the Hessians, who 
were the subject of the night’s debate. 
If he were a magistrate, he should not 
hesitate to disperse those foreigners, as 
an illegal and tumultuous rabble. He de- 
nied that they were a legal army. The 
mutiny act did not attach to them, and 
they were not of course, recognized by 
the civil power. The militia act enjoins, 
that ifit was necessary the domestic force 
of the country should be ealled out, the 
circumstance should, as soon as conve- 
nient, be submitted to the House. But if 
in an interval of parliament, 50,000 fo- 
reign troops were to land in the kingdom 
who would assert that the responsibility of 
the minister was a sufficient apology for 
the measure? For his part he should not 
be very forward in moving an act of im- 
chment against a gentleman at the 
ead of 50,000 men. It was ridiculous 
to say, that a previous notice of the mea- 
sure was a suflicient security, as while the 
members were speaking pro and con on 
the business, the lobby of the House 
might be filled with foreign mercenaries. 
Mr. S. concluded by giving his hearty 
approbation to the motion. 

e Attorney-general said, that the 
House had, a fortnight ago, agreed it was 
improper to decide on the legality or il- 
legality of jntroducing foreigo troops intn 
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this country; yet this night they were 
called on to grant a bill of indemnity for 
that measure, upon which they had re- 
fused to decide whether it was legal or il- 
legal. The House he was certain, would 
not sacrifice its character by such incon- 
sistency. Heconsidered the prerogative 
of the crown as sacred as any other branch 
of the constitution. There was no prero- 
gative vested in the hands of the executive 
that was not liable to abuse ; but if it was 
abused, the House and the nation could 
punish the ministers who advised the 
crown, and whom the constitution made 
responsible for its errors. He agreed that 
if the minister was at the head of 50,000 
men, it would be difficult to make him 
responsible, but the supposition was too 
extravagant to comment on, and the ar- 
gument equally made against every spe- 
cies of prerogative vested in the execu- 
tive government. The precedents he 
would deeline discussing, but he denied 
that they at all went to decide the ques- 
tion. In the rebellions, ee did 
not pass an indemnity bill: though pro- 
posed, it was rejected. One bill did pass 
this House, but it was thrown out in the 
other. He was certain the House would 
not deeide on the illegality of the intro- 
duction of these troops ; if it meant, how- 
ever, to bring in a bill of indemnity, for 
which he could not see the smallest ne- 
cessity, it must first come to some speci- 
fic resolution on the illegality. 

The Earl of Wycombe said, that the 
introduction of these troops, was incone. 
sistent with the established constitutional 
maxims, and repugnant to every idea of 
rational policy. Much as he valued fo- 
reign conquest, he preferred domestic fe- 
licity, which could not be ensured, whilst 
mercenary troops were in the country, 
or whilst the minister had the power of 
introducing them into the kingdom. He 
argued much on the danger of the power. 
He recommended the bill of indemnity, 
for the purpose of establishing a prece- 
dent, which might prevent future minis 
ters from transgressing the limits pre- 
scribed by the constitution. | 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the illegality 
of introducing foreign troops could not 
be questioned. It was asserted by minis- 
ters last year, that the executive magis-. 
trate could build barracks in any part of 
the country he pleased, and when built, 
parliament might take into consideration 
the propriety of their being erected. If 
the crown had also the power of introduc- 
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Ing foreign troops, what might it not ac- 
complish ? It would become eae des- 
potic with any other in Europe. Parlia- 
ment could ea make no stand against 
the crown; it would be secon overawed 
and intimidated into a compliance with 
any resolution the crown might suggest. 
Gentlemen asked what was the use of the 
bill? It would declare the act of intro- 
ducing these troops to be illegal, and es- 
tablish a valuable precedent. 

Mr. Powys said, that from what he had 
heard that night there eeemed to be a 
jealousy entertained of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. If there were any grounds tor 
that suspicion, gentlemen ought not to 
come forward with their bill of indemnity 
but should make a motion for impeach- 
ment, and lay before the House their rea- 
sons for entertaining such suspicion. 

Mr. Adam said, that nineteen years 
ago he supported administration, at a 
time that the momentary introduction of 
foreign troops was necessary. He had 
then determined that a bill of indemnity 
was necessary, and he had never had the 
smallest inducement to change that opi- 
nion. He would assert, that there was 
no free constitution in this country, if the 
monarch could introduce foreign troops 
without consulting his parliament. In 
1715 and 1745 the parliament was silent ; 
but it by no means followed, because par- 
liament did not interfere, that the lew 
was altered. But what was the opinion 
of lord Mansfield? At the time of the 
corn business he thought a bill of indem- 
nity absolutely necessary. 

r. Fox said, that if the introduction of 
foreign troops into this country was legal 
to talk of liberty was absurd, to speak of 
a free constitution was weakness—then, 
any thing which had been advanced rela- 
tive to this constitution in modern pam- 

hlets was true, and even Mr. Paine 

imself had not written a word of false- 
hood ; but the subject had been too well 
argued for him or any unprejudiced man 
toentertain a doubt upon it. Ought such 
a question to be agitated ina free parlia- 
ment? Ought such assertions as had been 
advanced to find their way in this House, 
or ought we to remain a moment indoubt, 
whether such a dangerous and arbitrary 
power should be vested in the hands of 
the executive magistrate? If there was, 
or if there ought to be, such power in his 
majesty’s ministers, all he would say was, 
that e%ery idea he had formed of the Bri- 
tish constitution was vanished; and as 
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‘long as he had the liberty of spcech, he 


would remind the House of its situation, 
and again and again remind the country 
also, that it was not the intention of our 
ancestors that his majesty’s ministers 
should possess this authority. The attor- 
ney-general had, although he opposed the 
motion, again declined to state his own 
opinion on the general question; but it 
was not very difficult to guess what his 
opinion must be; for if it had been con- 
formable to that of the minister, it would 
not have been withheld.—As to the ille- 
gality of introducing these troops, he 
trusted the House would execrate the 
idea of the crown having this power ; 
and he hoped it would be equally exe- 
crated throughout the country. The ob- 
jection made that night to the motion was, 
that, because bills of indemnity were 
unusual, they ought not to be granted. 
On a former night the motion was retused, 
because it was unnecessary. Indeed, there 
were different opinions in the House on 
this clear and constitutional principle; 
some said they ought not to interfere be- 
cause the measure was illegal: others jus- 
tified the proceeding ; whilst others refus- 
ed to give any vote on account of the il- 
legality. With regard to precedents, he 
would not trouble the House on thathead, © 
He said it would be criminal to sit silent 
now, and not at least establish a precedent 
for our posterity, since it was the silence 
of other parliaments on similar questions, 
that had given us the smallest cause to 
doubt of the illegality of such a preroga~ 
tive as was now maintained. Had this 
occurred to those great men who framed 
the Bill of Rights they would have guard- 
ed against the cunning of the artful ser- 
vants of the Crown. One gentleman had 
alluded to the case of a sick Hessian, and 
had asked, if one sick Hessian was landed 
on our coast, would we require a bill of 
indemnity? And this case, he said, ape 
plied in the present instance. But how 
could any gentleman use such an absurd 
argument ? Was that the case, or was it 
not? When this message was sent down 
by the crown, it was asked, how many fo- 
reigners were to be introduced ? His ma- 
jesty’s minister answered, he could not de- 
clare. It was next demanded, how long 
they were to remain in this country? On 
that head wewere left equally uniformed 
But now it turned out, that this country 
was to be the rendezvous of this foreign 
army, and here they were to remain till a 
descent on France should be practicable. 
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He should be very happy if the House 
would give his hon. friend leave to bring 
in a bill; for the legality of the power 
would then be fully discussed, and the 
people would know whether or not they 
were free, and whether their constitution 
was worth protecting. It had been said 
that every prerogative was carefully watch- 
ed, and that ministers were responsible for 
any abuse. He did not suppose ministers 
would engage in a measure decideilly il- 
Jega}, unless they had some grounds to 
justify that illegality; but if their inten- 
tions were upright, what objection could 
they have to this bill of indemnity ? He 
could not dive into the hearts of men, but 
he knew ministers were naturally attached 
to prerogative, and often increased it to 
answer some favourite object. He allud- 
ed to the argument that had taken place 
in 1767 respecting the corn embargo, and 
quoted the authority of lord Mansfield, 
to show the propriety of ministers having 
recourse to indemnity, when even neces- 
sity should urge them to act illegally. No- 
thing could be more dangerous than this 
prerogative, unless, indeed the refusal of 
the crown to assemble parliament. If a 
minister could introduce foreign troops 
when the parliament was sitting, he might 
as well attempt it when it was not sitting. 
In sueh a case, every subject was bound 
to oppose him, and bring him to a proper 
sense of his duty.—He trusted that gen- 
tlemen would not return to their constitu- 
ents, and tell them that the minister had 
the power to introduce foreigners at his 
discretion. That they would not say, 
«< We have reposed in him, with regard to 
mercenary Hessians, that power which we 
are jealous of giving with respect to our 
own militia. We have permitted him to 
send from the country our own regular 
troops, and have suffered him to substi- 
tute in the place Prussians, Hessians, Aus- 
trians, or Russians. We have surrendered 
those rights which our fathers struggled 
to procure; we have reposed in him that 
unlimited confidence which his predeces- 
sors were never suffered toenjoy. We gave 
our liberties to be protected by strangers, 
who are ignorant of their value: we have 
thus sported with your freedom, and aban- 
doned your dearest rights to the discre- 
tion of ministers.” No, let us not betray 
the trust reposed in us; let the crown 
lawyers come forward and give us their opi- 
nions; let them defend this important 
point; let them declare the language of 
the British law, which is so clear and dee 
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cisive on the subject. He would vote for 
the bill, though he preferred the former 
motion. 

Mr. Put said:—At this advanced pe- 
riod of the debate! shall trouble the House 
as shortly as possible.’ Indeed, I cannot 
feel it necessary to say much on the pre- 
sent occasion. as the question appears to 
me to lay within a very narrow compass. 
It is indeed neither more nor less than 
whether the House, after hearing exactly 
the same arguments as on a former debate 
shall be prevailed on to come to a decla- 
ration still more objectionable than that 
which was then proposed, and which they 
then thought proper to reject? What upon 
that former occasion was the state of the 
question? It was proposedthat the House 
should come to a declaration, that the in- 
troduction of foreign troops into the king- 
dom, without the consent of parliament 
was illegal. What were the grounds upon 
which this declaration was opposed? By 
some, objections were urged to the abstract 
proposition; by others it was contended, 
that the particular assertion was unfound- 
ed. It was objected to by a learned ser- 
jeant because though he professed himself 
to be one of those who entertained opi- 
nions against the legality of the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops, he still considered 
the present case as so narrow as not to 
render any declaration necessary on the 
subject. An hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the arguments on which the House 
had declined coming to a declaration on. 
that occasion, were so various as to render 
it proper that the question should he again 
agitated. I draw a very ditlerent con- 
clusion. The House declined coming to 
a declaration, either because they thought 
that there were no arguments sufficient to 
induce them to come to the declaration 
proposed, or because they saw no neces- 
sity to come to any declaration at all. 
This being the state of the case, what was 
now attempted by the hon. gentleman ? 
His motion went to impose upon the 
House the same declaration in a shape 
which, by his own confession, was still 
more objectionable than that in which it 
was originally brought forward, namely, in 
the preamble of a bill of indemnity. That 
House had never thought it necessary to 
interfere with declarations, exceptin prac- 
tical cases. Such was the case in the Bill 
of Rights; they had never thought neces- 
sary to apply a remedy, unless it was 
proved that there existed some spccific 
grievance ; but by the measure at present 
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proposed, we are required to renounce 
this mode of procedure, sanctioned b 
the wisdom of our ancestors, and the uni- 
form practice of parliament. Therefore 
I contend, that the objections urged on 
the former occasion apply equally to the 
present; though from the new shape in 
which it makes its appearance, it will be 
found that they have not the same ad- 
vantage from their arguments. It has 
been particularly urged in the present 
debate, that it is improper to leave any 
question undecided which has once been 
started. I ask, whether it has been the 
practice of parliament, when once a ques- 
tion has been started, to follow it up with 
a series of declarations and definitions, as 
far as the utmost stretch of the most sub- 
tle imagination can go, or whether this is 
the proper method of setting a question at 
rest? Against this mode of reasoning I 
must therefore enter my protest.—But we 
are told that since the act of settlement, 
in every instance in which foreign troops 
have been introduced into the kingdom, a 
positive law has been contravened. What 
weightis due to this argument will appear 
from the circumstance, that the attention 
of the public must have been called to 
every instance of this sort, particularly in 
times so near to the period at which the 
act of settlement was made, and when 
jealousies must still have been fresh. Still, 
owever, it was deemed the most wise 
procedure to leave the point to. be deter- 
mined by usage and practice. Nay, upon 
one occasion, a bill of indemnity was pro- 
posed by one House, and rejected by the 
other. As to what has been urged against 
me, that inthe question of the regency, in 
opposition to my own maxim, I insisted on 
the propriety of coming to a decision on 
an abstract declaration, I must remark, 
that the proposition which was here con- 
tested met us on the very threshold; that 
on it were founded all the practical reso- 
lutions which I had to propose; and that 
without settling it, there was no _possibi- 
lity of proceeding. With respect to my 
conduct on the former debate, in coming 
forward to give my opinion at a time when 
it was said any opinion was deprecated, 
the very gentleman who deprecated the 
Biving any opinion, did actually state 
is Own opinion with respect to the ille- 
pauty of the introduction of foreign troops. 
his being the case, I did not think that 
it would be manly in me, differing as I did 
with him in sentiment, to disguise my 


Opinion. And while I disapproved of the 
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House coming to any declaration, I at the 
same time stated, that I considered the 
ora of the illegality of theintroduction 
of foreign troops not ta be proved to be 
founded in law. The charge of bringing 
forward the question does not rest with me 
But when it was brought forward, I con- 
sidered it my duty, honestly to deliver my 
opinion on the subject. I examincd it 
upon the grounds of law and of precedent 
I found no law sanctioning the declaration 
proposed by the hon. gentleman, and on 
the contrary I found the stream of prece- 
dents to run exactly the other way. With 
respect to what has been urged, of the 
pride of a minister being hurt by a bill of 
indemnity, how canthat be thecase, when 
the very circumstance of a bill of in- 
demnity supposes his conduct either to 
have been unavoidable or meritorious ? 
While my own opinion is decided with 
respect to the clear legality of the pro- 
ceeding, it is at the same time equally 
made up, with respect to the mpolicy of 
any declaration on the part of this House, | 
and of al] modes which might be suggest- 
ed for that purpose [ deem that which is 
at present proposed, to be the most im» 
proper. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Grey = + - = 
YEAS 4 Mr. Francis - ts 


Nozs Mr. Anstruther 


ae I 
Mr. E. Je Elliot - ; } 170 ; 
So it passed in the negative. 
Debate on General Fitzpatrick’s Motion 
relative to the Detention of M. De la Fae 
yette.) March 17. General Fitzpatrick 
said, that if, at all times, it became him 
to apologize to the House, for offering 
his sentiments, he must request a more 
than usual portion of their indulgence, 
when he brought forward a motion of a 
nature so peculiar as that which he was 
now about to submit to their considera- 
tion. When, upon a former day, the un- 
just detention and rigorous confinement in 
the prisons of an ally of this country, of 
four distinguished members of the consti- 
tuent assembly of France had been ad- 
verted to, there seemed to prevail so 
marked a sentiment of abhorrence of that 
act of tyranny, as to induce his majesty’s 
chancellor of the exchequer emphatically, 
on the part of the councils of this coun- 
try, to disclaim all participation in a trans- 
action so justly reprobated. That right 
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hon. gentleman was probably of opinion, 
that this declaration, delivered from an 
authority so high, and in a manner 80 
public, was sufficient to exonerate the 
character of the country from any share 
of that odium, which such an exercise of 
wanton tyranny must naturally excite in 
every humane  biasomn: But if this end 
were attained by it, it would not become 
the House to content themselves without 
proceeding a step farther, and consider- 
ing, at least, whether it might not be in 
their power to devise some expedient for 
relieving from their calamitous situation 
the victims of a tyranoy, which a sense 
of national honour had prompted them to 
disclaim. Mere motives of humanity 
might as strongly induce us to such a 
conduct, as when unfortunately we have 
thought ourselves justified by political mo- 
tives, to form alliances with Indians, we 
have still felt it a duty to endeavour to 
wrest the tomahawk from their hands, to 
prevent their prisoners from being scalped ; 
nor had Englishmen heard, without pride 
and satisfaction, instances which had oc- 
curred in the present war, of British 
soldiers interposing to preserve the lives 
of their enemies from Austrian and Prus- 
sian barbarity. But it was not upon mere 
motives of humanity that he rested the 
grounds for our interference. To all who 
might think the minister's declaration suf- 
ficient to vindicate the national honour, 
he conceived he had a decisive answer, in 
the fact, that the king of Prussia being 
solicited to liberate these unfortunate 
prisoners, had returned for answer, * That 
the liberty of the persons applied for, did 
not depend upon him alone; that the 
other powers must be consulted ; and that 
their consent was necessary. Now, he 
would ask, if the British nation looked, 
as he believed it did, with abhorrence and 
detestation upon this unjustifiable act of 
tyranny, whether we were not called upon 
by this declaration of the king of Prussia, 
to express our sense of it, and to notify 
to our a” that, as far as this country is 
concerned, we disclaim all participation 
inthe iniquitous treatment of these un- 
happy persons? The attention of the pub- 
lic had been so generally occupied withthe 
wonderful events of the French revolu- 
tion, that it might perhaps appear hardly 
necessary to call it towards the conduct 
of an individual, who, from the very con- 
spicuous part he has acted through the 
course of them, seemed to form the prin- 
Gpal subject of the present day's discus- 
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sion. A friendship he had contracted 
with La Fayette at an early period, and 
of which he had never seen reason to feel 
otherwise than proud, had led him toa 
minute observation of his conduct in the 
very difficult and trying situations in 
which he had been placed; and he would 
venture to say, that, as far as public events 
could prove, or as any private information 
could enable him to judge, he had never 
deviated from that straight path of honour 
and integrity, to which he knew it to be 
the natural disposition of his character 
inviolably to adhere. | 

No one could have attended to the pro- 
gress of the French revolution, without 
remarking, that the actors in these inte- 
resting scenes had been divided into four 
distinct parties: first, into the two ge- 
neral decriptions of royalists, and repub- 
licans; these again subdivided into the 
supporters of an unlimited and a limited 
monarchy, of a republic, governing 
through the medium of a popular repre— 
sentation, and of another, styling itself a 
republic, dictating to that popular repre- 
sentation, and exercising an absolute au- 
thority by means of clubs and societies, 
co-operating throughout the country, 
and subjecting the whole of it to the un- 
controlled dominion of a sanguinary and 
ey fannie usurpation. What had been 
the causes which had contributed to 
throw all the power into the hands of this 
last description, it was not for him to fn- 
quire; but he would wish to put this 
question to every member; amongst 
which of the four classes of men he had 
described should we seek those cha- 
racters, whose views and principles should 
be most congenial with those of English- 
men, attached, as all Englishmen justly 
are, to the constitution of their country ? 
It might be said, and with truth, that the 
constitution, established by the consti- 
tuent assembly of France differed most es- 
sentially from that of this country. Nay 
more, he would admit, that it appeared to 
him so unskilfully framed, that it contain- 
ed in it such principles of self-destruction, 
as made it next to impossible that it 
should not speedily terminate, either in 
an absolute monarchy or a republic. 
Still, however it would be impossible to 
deny, but that the framers of it had, in 
a certain degree, looked towards this 
country as a model, although they had 
perhaps with more presumption than judg- 
ment, conceived themselves equal to the 
task of improving upon a system, the wise 
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dom of which experience had sanctioned. 
In this description of men, from the first 
formation of the national assembly to the 
hour of the dissolution of the monarchy 
of France, were found uniformly and stea- 
dily acting the four ill-fated persons now 
languishing in the prisons of our ally the 
king of Prussia. Whatever might be the 
universal feeling towards the French go- 
vernment in the present moment, he de- 
sired to recall the recollection of the 
House to what had been the prevailing 
sentiments of almost all parties and de- 
scriptions, when the news of the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile first reached this coun- 
try; and he would ask, if that event, 
though attended with some popular ex- 
cesses, which it should be remembered 
La Fayette endeavoured, at the hazard 
of his life, to prevent, was then considered 
as a crime, his share of which he de- 
served to expiate in the bastilles of Wesel 
and of Magdebourg? He was at that time 
ealled by the voice of his countrymen to 
the command of that national guard, 
which carried into effect and maintained 
that revolution; a revolution, he would 
venture to assert, favourably considered 
in this country. If we follow his steps 
from that day to the hour in which, after 
an ineffectual struggle against the Jacobin 
usurpation, he withdrew himself from the 
French territory, no one instance could 
be produced in which he had not proved 
himself, as far as circumstances admitted, 
the supporter of order, of legal authority, 
of the constitution, and more espccially 
of the personal safety of the monarch ap- 
pointed to preside over it. After having 
organized the national guards, it was for 
these purposes he uniformly exerted him- 
self. It is true, his authority was not al- 
ways adequate to the task. The days of 
the 5th and 6th of October had been cited 
against him. It was well known, that ge- 
neral La Fayette was forced, under 
threats of immediate assassination, to Ver- 
sailles, upon that occasion; but his con- 
duct when there, would best explain the 
motives by which he was actuated. It is 
a fact, that under the walls of the palace, 
then assailed by an outrageous multitude, 
he prevailed upon the troops to renew 
their oath of fidelity to the king. Itisa 
fact, that he attacked and drove that mul- 
titude trom the palace. It is a fact, that 
hé himself personally delivered from the 
hands of the assassins, fifteen of the un- 
fortunate royal guards. Nay, it is pro- 
bauble, that if designs were entertained 
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against the safety of the royal family, it 
was owing to the exertions of La Fayette 
that those designs were defeated. Be 
that as it may, the queen hesitated not to 
declare that she considered herself as in- 
debted to him for the preservation of her 
existence; and there are those now in 
London who heard the unfortunate prin- 
cess express hersclf to that effect. The 
utmost blame which had been, with 
the slightest colour of probability, imputed 
to him upon that occasion, was, that hav- 
ing believed, perhaps too hastily, tran- 
quillity to be restored, and the security 
of the palace provided for, after having 
been sixty hours without sleep, after hav- 
ing been fifteen hours on horseback, com- 
bating with the fury of tempestuous wea- 
ther, and the more tempestuous fury of 
an enraged multitude, he had allowed him- 
self the indulgence of a short interval of 
rest. During that interval the outrages 
were unhappily renewed; and this had 
furnished his calumniators with a pretence 
for accusing him of having retired, pur- 
posely to give occasion for the renewal 
of those outrages wh: *h he had quelled, 
and which, upon their being renewed, he 
again flew with equal zeal and alacrity to 
repress. 

Every subsequent action of his life was 
a refutation of this absurd calumny. Dur-. 
ing the king's residence at Paris, he‘ ex- 
erted himself to obtain for him more Ii- 
berty than the public jealousy thought it 
safe to grant him. When that jealousy 
incited the people to resist his intentions 
of retiring to St. Cloud, La Fayette 
strained every nerve to maintain the un- 
fortunate monarch’s right of removing 
where he thought proper ; and finding his 
efforts ineffectual, he actually resigned his 
command of the national guards, and had 
been induced to resume it at the solicita- 
tion of all the peaceable inhabitants of 
Paris, who in him saw their only safeguard 
against outrage and confusion, and at the 
solicitation of the royal family themselves, 
who in him saw their a protector 
against those who meditated their destruc 
tion, which the ill-advised and ill-con- 
certed measure of the king’s flight too 
much contributed to effect—a measure 
adopted at the suggestion of other con- 
sels, and taken without the knowledge or 
concurrence of La Fayette. Could it be 
necessary to defend him against the im- 
putation of having sent an aid-du-camp to 
arrest the monarch upon his flight? By 
so doing, he did not, in fact, contribute to 
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prevent his esca 
sto 
of his messenger, within six leagues of 
the frontiers. But could he possibly do 
less than this, without incurring the sus- 
picion of having connived at a step then 
universally considered as fatal to the in- 
terests of his country? While this is im- 
puted to him as a crime by his enemies, 
they forbear to mention, that upon the 
king’s return, it was to his firmness and 
fidelity alone, that the attempt to over- 
throw the monarchy was at that time re- 
linquished. In a committee of leaders of 
the assembly, when it was agitated whe- 
ther the king’s prosecution should or 
should not be instituted, La Fayette 
put an end to the deliberation, by expli- 
citly declaring, that if they proceeded to 
the trial and ale position: or execution, of 
the king, he would, at the head of the 
national guards, proclaim Louis 17th. 
Soon after, in the first instance, the Ja- 
cobins ventured openly, by insurrection, 
to violate the freedom of the assembly. 
It was upon that occasion that La Fay- 
ette, under the provisions of the existing 
law, in the Champ de Mars, by force dis- 


; for the king had been 


persed the insurgents.—It had been urged 


against him in this country, that upon 
some occasion or other he used the dan- 


gerous expression of the “sacred duty | 
His actions are the best , 


of insurrection.” 
interpreters of his meaning in these words, 
and they have shown that it was tyranny 
of every description which he considered 
it as a duty to resist. 
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project for securing his retreat from Paris 


several hours before the arrival; to Compiegne, which the constitution 


warranted. Unfortunately the king, 
though he expressed his obligations to 
him, did not think proper at that time to 
make the attempt. So late as the 5th of 
August he acceded to it, when too late. 
His messenger did not reach La Fayette 
till the 8th, and on the 10th, the fate 
both of the monarch and the monarchy 
was decided. Still the republicans did 
not despair of gaining over La Fayette to 
their views; and it is well known, that 
the commissioners then sent to his army 
had instructions to offer him the first dig- 
nities of the Republic. His answer to 
them was, the consigning them to thie civil 
power, as violators of the law; and after 
a virtuous, though ineffectual, cffort to 
support the constitution to which he had 
ple ged himself, he withdrew himself 
rom his command, and passed the fron- 
tiers, in the firm resolution, however, of 
not joining the enemies of his country. 
And here, perhaps, may be traced the 
causes of the rigorous treatment he has 
met with. Had he deserted to the enemy, 
he would have been received with open 
arms. Had he delivered the commis 
sioners of the assembly to the Austrians, 
he might have seen his virtues recorded 
in the proclamation of princes. Had he, 
like some others, carried off the money 
chest of his army, he might have insured 
himself a welcome reception. But his 
conduct was different. Though deter- 
mined not to serve, his generous nature 


ready to revolt against the oppression of forbad him to betray the Republic. Asa 
the Jacobins than he had been against duty to those he commanded, he left them 
that of the ancient despotism of France. in ‘such a position, that when general 
Whether all his measures were well timed, Clairfait, upon the report of his having 
he would not pretend to decide. It was quitted them, conceived it a favourable 
sufficient, if purity of intention appeared , opportunity for attacking them, and 
to have been the motive of his conduct. marched for that purpose, he found them 
It had happened to few persons to have so posted as to judge it prudent to relin- 
40 many opportunities,and to have more quish the attempt. La Fayette, witha 
eagerly embraced them, of sacrificing his company of officers, in all, including their 
favourite objects tu a sense of duty. With attendants, consisting of forty-two per- 
an ardent thirst of popular applause, he sons, passed into a neutral country, and 
hesitated not to sacrifice his popularity upon neutral ground, having entered an 
with the multitude of Paris, to his princi- Austrian post, upon a promise of a free 
ple of supporting what the assembly had passage from the commander, was he 
established. Anxious as he had ever made prisoner. From this post he was 
been for mili glory, he strenuously conducted to Namur, where he was offered 
opposed a war where the command of an_his liberty upon condition of joining the 
army offered him the means of acquiring , army of the French princes. This he he- 
it. When the moderate party, to which ; sitated not to refuse, and the king of Prus- 
he faithfully adhered, declined in power, | sia, commanding in the district, demanded 
he resisted every offer made him by the | him and his companions as his prisoners. 
‘republicans. He laid before the king a| That they have not becn considered as 
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prisoners of war, as some have contended, 
was Clear from the circumstances of all 
those who had served in their armies being 
released, and those only detained who had 
been members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and who being transferred to Wesel, 
were confined specifically as prisoners of 
state. It was not for him to hazard an 
Opinion upon the law of nations ; but he 
could not conceive upon what construction 
of it a prince could be authorized to con- 
fine, as prisoners of state, the subjects of 
another country, for any conduct which, 
with respect to that country, they might 
have thought fit to adopt.—With respect 
to the treatment of these unfortunate per- 
sons, he could state from the most authen- 
tic information, that it had been to the 
last degree cruel; that they had been con- 
fined in subterraneous and unwholesome 
dungeons, which had nearly proved fatal 
to the lives of some of them; that they 
had been debarred from all communication 
with each other, and the utmost favour 
which, after long solicitation, had been 
obtained was, the permission one hour in 
the day each separately to breathethe fresh 
air, and that under a number of harsh re- 
strictions. 

He fearcd he might be accused of hav- 
ing dwelt too long ona subject upon which 
there could be but one common feeling. 
All the opposition therefore he had to ex- 
pect must be founded open the supposed 
pried lea of our interference in this bu- 
Siness, and it was to this point that he 
most particularly solicited attention. He 
believed the nation was sufficiently awaken- 
ed from the dream of supposing the sub- 
jugation of France possible, by meansofex- 
ternal force alone. Theking’s declaration of 
the 29th of October, authorized him to 
conclude, that it is tothe disposition of a 
part of the French nation to shake off the 
tyranny of their present rulcrs, that mi- 
nisters chiefly look for a happy termina- 
tion to the present contest. Could, then, 
the promises held forth in this declaration 
be considered by those to whom they 
were addressed, as otherwise than false 
and delusive promises, made only by one 
of the powers combined against them, 
while shee of the confederates manifest, 
by their conduct, the different views and 
motives by which they are actuated, and 
plunge into their dungeons persons of the 
very same description with those whom the 
king of Great Britain is addressing in 
France with invitations to co-operate with 
him, and to whom he is promising every 
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assistance and support? Under the words 
of this declaration, La Fayette, and his 
fellow-sufferers, are entitled to demand 
from the king of Great Britain, “ as far as 
the course of human events will allow, 
friendship, security, and protection.” He 
then quoted the words of the declaration, 
holding forth these promises to “ all such 
as should declare for monarchical govern- 
ment, and sliake off the yoke of a san- 
guinary anarchy.” They had, he con- 
tended, declared for a monarchical go. 
vernment; nay more, they had hazarded 
their lives in its support. They had 
shaken off the yoke of a sanguinary anar- 
chy; but they had unfortunately fallen 
into the hands of what is called a legally 
established government, not less unjust 
and tyrannical. Could it be maintained 
that the interference of the king of Great 
Britain was improper in behalf of those 
to whom he had solemnly promised friend- 
ship and protection? Or would it be said 
that those promises were intended only for 
such as should declare for the unlimited 
and arbitrary despotism of the ancient mo- 
narchy of France? Though the conduct 
of ministers, should they persevere in withe 
holding thcir interference in this case, 
might warrant such a suspicion, the words 
of the king’s declaration expressly con- 
tradicts it. Ifthe treatment of these pri- 
soners is an improper subject of concert 
with our allics, the whole conduct of the 
confederacy with respect to I'rance, ts a 
subject equally improper to concert with 
them. Was there any man who did not 
feel that the object above all others the 
most desirable was, to unite the whole 
of the confederated powers in one uniform 
and explicit declaration of the purposes 
of the war? Itwas surely inconsistent that 
while the kings of Great Britain and Spain in- 
vite the constitutionalists of France to join 
their standard, the emperor and the king 
ot Prussia should load with chains and con- 
demn to imprisonment, those very constl- 
tutionalists who are so unfortunate as to 
fall into their hands. It had been said, 
that a French gentleman had been latcly 
banished from this country at the instiga- 
tion of the court of Vicnna. Ifthis was truc, 
it was a flagrant violation of that confidence 
which the legislature had reposed in the 
exccutive officers of the crown, in pass- 
ing the Alien Bill. The irresponsible na- 
ture of that law prevented the means of 
ascertaining the truth or falschood of the 
report; but if ig was true, what should 
we think of those who, while they scru- 
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ple not to inflict punishment to gratify the 
vindictive cruelty of one ally, affect to 
deny their power of interposing to solicit 
sanlon from the clemency of another? In 
all points of view, the House was ‘called 
upon to concur in the address he was 


about to move. In carrying it to the foot of 


the throne, we should afford to our sove- 
reign an opportunity of displaying to the 
world those vittiss ‘vhich he 24 sminently 

ed. What better answer could be 
made to the wild and undistinguishing in- 
vectives of democracy, involving all kings 
m the common denomination of tyrants, 
than the example of a monarch, reigning 
over a free people, interposing his bene- 
volent intercession in favour of men suf- 
fering the penalties of having defended 
the liberties of their country ? What bet- 
ter contrast could we afford to the Athe- 
ism we impute to our enemies, than the 
practice of the most exalted Christian 
virtues, and, in the case of one of the 
persons alluded to, some might perhaps 
think should be added, that peculiarly 
Christian virtue, the forgiveness of inju- 


ries 2? This led him to the circumstance of 


La Fayette having served in America, 
against this country, previous to any rup- 
ture having taken place between France 
and England. To those with whom he 
had agreed on the subject of the Ame- 
rican war, no justification of La Fayette 
was necessary. Was it a crime, never to 
be forgiven, in a young man of nineteen 
the subject of a monarchy where military 
glory was considered as the only laudable 
object of ambition in one of his rank, 
with the connivance, perhaps with the er- 
couragement, of the prince of whom he 
was the subject and the officer, to have 
engaged in hostilities against a rival na- 
tion previous to the declaration of a war 
which ensued but a year afterwards, and 
that without any such declaration having 
been formally made? It was reported, 
that America had solicited the liberation 
of her unfortunate adopted fellow citizen; 
it could hardly be douvted, but the illus- 
trious president of those states must feel 


deeply interested in the misfortunes of | 


his friend and pupil, into whose mind, 
by precept and example, he had instilled 
those principles, which were in truth the 
cause of his present sufferings. The in- 
fluence of America over the councils of 
Berlin might not be very powerful; that 
of Great Britain could scarcely be exerted 
mm vain. Let British magnanimity, then, 
be called to the aid of American gratitude, 
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and exhibit to mankind a noble proof, that 
wherever the principles of genuine libert 

prevail, they never fail to inspire senti- 
ments of generosity, feelings of humani- 
ty, and a detestation of oppression.—He 
wished not to urge the motion, if minis- 
ters should signify their disposition to in- 
terpose in behalf of these unfortunate pri- 
soners: not prisoners of war, according 
to any known rule or practice of war : not 
prisoners of state, according to any possi- 
ble interpretation of the law of nations ; 
but prisoners detained, not less in defiance 
of ores principle of law and justice, 
and far less so upon any | pegentate plea. 
of necessity, than any of the unhappy 
persons now languishing under the ty- 
ranny of Jacobin despotism in the dungeons 
of Paris. He concluded withmoving “ That 
an humble address be presented to his ma- 


jesty, to represent to his majesty, thatit ap- 


pearstothis House that the Detention ofthe 
general La Fayette,. Messieurs Alexander 
Lameth, La Tour Maubourg, and Bu- 
reau de Pusy, in the prisons of his majes- 
ty’s ally the king of Prussia, is highly in- 
jurious to the cause of his majesty and his 
allies ; and most humbly to beseech his 
majesty to intercede with the court of 
Berlin, in such manner as to his royal 
wisdom shall seem most proper, for the 
deliverance of these unfortunate persons.” 
Colonel Tarleton seconded the motion. 
In doing so, he declined entering into 
the general circumstances of French af- 
fairs, of the causes which Jed to the vari- 
ous scenes which took place in that un- 
fortunate country, or of the effects which 
followed them; or to expatiate upon the 
early virtues of M. La Fayette. The 
great exertions which that unfortunate 
man had made, in order to crush anarch 
in the bud and to prevent confusion : hig 
unparalleled attachment to his sovereign, 
and his zeal for the promotion of the 
cause of genuine liberty, were too well 
known to derive lustre from any eulogium 
that he could pronounce. He should for- 
bear to enter into an investigation of that 
infamous combination of tyrants, the trea- 
ty of Pilnitz, which, at a time when 
rance was about to enjoy something like 
a temperate and rational freedom, La Fa- 
yette found himself at the head of the 
armies of France, by the unanimous voice 
of his country, for the purpose of repel- 
ling those invaders. To prove the gene- 


‘ral’s sentiments at this period, he read an 
extract of a letter written by him from the 


entrenched camp of Maubeuge, upon the 
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occasion of debates held upon the ques- 
tion, what degree of power should be en- 
trusted to the king. In this letter he stat- 
ed, that he was for preserving the monar- 
chy strictly hereditary as heretofore ; that 
the king should be free; that he should 
be at liberty to choose his ministers, and 
not have the chains of a faction forced 
upon him against his will. These he de- 
clared to be his sentiments, which he 
found it necessary at that time to avow, 
Jest the uncertain events of the war 
should hereafter put it out of his power to 
do so. This letter, when it reached Paris, 
immediately excited the resentment of the 
Jacobins who now first began to rear their 
head, and produced a formal accusation 
of La layette before the assembly. Upon 


this occasion whut did that general do? : stain that blurred the ermine of majesty. 


Instead of marching to Paris at the head 
of the army, which, attached to him 2s 
they were at that period, he might easily 
have done, and made every thing subser- 
v.cnt to his will, he set off, and presented 
himself almost unattended before the as- 
sembly. He there so well defended him- 
self against his accusers, as to call forth 
their unanimous acquittal and approba- 
tion; and thus for a while truth obtained 
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a triumph over villany and treachery. : 


‘This, however, was but of short duration. 


Upon his return to the army, he found | 
his enemies, taking advantage of his ab- 


sence, had corrupted the troops, and poi- 
soned their minds against the mau whom 


they so lately adored. After the unfor- - 
tunate 10th of August, he wrote a Ictter | 
to his army, desiring them to support the — 
cause they had sworn attachment to, and ' 


to choose between their king and Petion. 
When he found that his army, corrupted 
by Jacobin commissioners, was unwilling to 
comply with his wishes, instead of aban- 
doning his principles, and taking advan- 
tage of the situation he held, he resolved 
to sacrifice every thing to the preserva- 
tion of them, and to fly his country, which 
he could no longer serve as those princi- 
re dictated. He therefore departed 

rom France with a few followers, intend- 
ing to go to Holland, and from thence to 
America, that asylum of liberty and peace. 
An going through a neutral territory, he 
was intercepted by an Austrian patrol, 


and taken where he could neither be con- | 


sidered a prisoner of war, nor a traitor. 
The colonel, therefore, hoped, when these 
Facts were so evident, that we should in- 
terfere, and rescue an illustrious exile, 
whose sufferings would be recorded on the 


[40 
page of history as an eternal stigma on 
the king of Prussia. The cruelty that 


had been exercised towards thet unfortu- 
nate person, were such as might well draw 
the tear of pity down *- Pluto’s iron cheek.” 
He was at first treated » ith some share of 
lenity, but afterwards with «Il the ignomi- 
ny and cruelty descrived by his hon. 
friend. He would desire the House to 
consider the impolicy of such conduct ; 
and he hoped, that at a time when we 
were treating with Prussia, possibly for 
the purpose of parting with our treasure, 
we would interfere, and endeavour to 
rescue La Fayette from those hardships 
which he had been unmeritedly doomed 
to suffer; and that his majesty’s ministers 
would lose no time to wipe away the foul 


He could, trom his personal knowledge of 
the unfortunate general during his resi- 
dence at Paris, say much of Ris virtues, 
his integrity, his attachment to the cause 
of true and temperate liberty, his tender- 
ness to his wife and children, his universal 
benevolence, and his admiration of this 
country. He Had neither countenanced 
nor participated in the crimes of Danton 
or Robespierre, but had supported his 
king, and fallen a victim to the cause of 
royalty. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentlemen 
had_ expatiated most eloquently upon the 
character of M. La Fayette. ‘That was a 
point which he would not dispute with 
them ; but at the same time he could not 
agree with the hon. gentlemen on many of 
the topics which they had dwelt upon so for- 
cibly. He would never admit that the four 
persons who were the objects of the pre- 
sent motion ever were the friends of true 
liberty, or deserved well of their country ; 
nor did he understand that their deten- 
tion by the king of Prussia was in any 
degree a departure from the rights of war 
or the law of nations. The simple ques- 
tion was, whether any case was made out, 
whereby this country was implicated so 
as to be bound to interfere, from motives 
of justice, honour, or policy? Now, he 
could not be induced to admit, that the 
cause that had been espoused by M. La 
Fayette, or that the principles that he 
and his friends had acted upon, were 
such as deserved well of Europe. If any 
extraordinary severity had bern exercised 
towards those persons, it was to be la- 
mented ; but if the circumstances were not 
made out sufficiently to justify condemr 
nation, the accusation totally failed, be 
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What were the circumstances of the case? 
That a person, who had the command of 
an hostile army, had, without any direct 
or indirect proposition on his part, 
thought fit to withdraw himself from that 
army, and had been found within the post 
of that very enemy against which the 
army he commanded were acting. He 
would put it for the consideration of the 
House, whether this case could be deem- 
ed a violation of the law ofnations? He 
had heard it asserted, that those persons 
were detained at the instance of a neutral 
country. Ifso, the question was not as 
between two hostile nations, but between 
a neutral power and either of those hos- 
tile nations ; that is, not between M. La 
Fayette, a subject of an hostile power, 
and the king of Prussia, but between a 
neutral power and the king of Prussia: 
The simple question was, could this coun- 
try ny take any measure with a 
sovereign and independent power, b 

way of interfering in a matter in whic 

we had no participation, and for which we 
were by no means responsible? Would 
such an interference be any thing short 
of setting up ourselves as the guardians 
of the consciences of foreign states ? Was 
it to be contended, that Great Britain 
oughtto hold such aline ofconducttowards 
all the nations of Europe, that we were 
to suggest the errors and the crimes that 
might, or might not, be committed in a 
nation with which we had no particular 
connexion? To this extent no man could 
possibly argue. Upon what principle, 
then, was this country to adopt an inter- 
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the ground of it ever so lamentable: the principles that the 
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had espoused, 
and the conduct that they had pursued, ' 
were, agreeably to the declaration of his 
majesty, entitled to his majesty’s protec- 
tion. He begged leave, however, to re- 
mind gentlemen, that lord Hood's decla- 
ration was addressed to those persons who 
might be disposed to come as friends, and 
offer themselves as supporters of the 
genuine cause of liberty. But was this 
the case in the present Instance ? La Fa- 
yette, and his companions, did not come 
as friends. So far from it, without any 
explanation, the very man who, a few 
days before was the commander of an 
hostile army, came into the post of the 
enemy. There was no analogy in the 
present case. On the simple ground of 
the impropriety of an interference so 
unusual and so extraordinary, he would 
rest his opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Foc said, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer perceiving the difficulty of 
answering the particular arguments of a 
speech on which he had justly bestowed 
the praise of great ability, had deemed it 
wise to oppose the motion on as general 
grounds as possible. The speech of his 
hon. friend had not been more remarka- 
ble for ability and eloquence, than for 
truth and solidity of argument. If ever 
there existed a man, who in a great and 
hazardous situation, amidst the conflict of 
opinions carried on either side to ex- 
tremes, could claim the merit of having 
steered a temperate and middle course, 
uninfluenced by the violence of the mo- 
ment, and directed by pre-conceived opi- 
nions, that man was M. La Fayette. In 


ference ¢ The hon. general had said, that | consequence of the treatment which he 
the king of Prussia had replied to a requi- | and his fellow prisoners had been made to 
sition that had been made to him, “ that | suffer, and the pretext well known to 
he could not set at liberty those persons | have been alleged for continuing that 
without the consent of other powers.” , treatment, namely, that they were the 
In answer to this, he would repeat what | prisoners of the allied powers, not to in- 
on a former occasion he had _ stated, ; terfere in their behalf was to suffer this 
namely, that this country had no partici- ; country to be implicated in the odium, 
pation in the matter one way or the other; and handed down to posterity, as the ac- 
nor did he know upon what authority complices of the diabolical ey of the 
this declaration was attributed to the king Prussian cabinet. If in any point his hon. 
of Prussia. But, even for a moment ad- . friend who made the present motion had 
mitting it to be a fact, it could not bear . failed, it was in not painting this cruelty 
the construction that had been put upon ; in colours sufficiently strong. How were 
it, because, at the period that the circum- | these unfortunate gentlemen confined ? 
stance of the arrest of those persons took | In separate apartments, that they may 
place Great Britain was not a party in the , not enjoy the melancholy consolation of 
war. Consequently, it did not belong to communicating their sorrows to one ano- 
us to interfere. Another special ground | ther—in dungeons sunk under ground, 
taken was, that La Fayette, and the other | where the only apertures to which they 
genticinen confined with him, from | could turn for air, presented to their view 
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a court where other prisoners were almost 
daily suffering the various punishments to 
which, he would not call it law, but arbi- 
trary will, had condemned them. Yet 
even this condition was capable of being 
aggravated. Though debarred from com- 
munication with one another, they had 
some satisfaction in knowing they were 
all within the walls of the same prison. 
Two of them were, therefore, left at 
Magdebourg, and two removed to other 

laces. So severely was this felt, that 

a Fayette implored it as a boon of the 
king of Prussia, that Latour Maubourg 
might remain in the same prison with him; 
and this boon, small as it was, was de- 
nied him. But it was asked, what were 
we to do in such a case ? He maintained 
that the customs of civilized nations pre- 
sented no obstacle to our interposition. 
In the case of sir Charles Asgill, private 
applications were made from this country 
to acourt with which we were then at war. 
The good offices of the queen of France 
were solicited; they were granted, and 
poet effectual. America, the ally of 
“rance, yielded to an interposition in be- 
half of humanity ; and what prevented his 
majesty from using his good offices with 
an ally in the cause of humanity also? 
But if no such instance were to be found, 
the nature of the war in which we were 
engaged, and the particular situation in 
which they were placed might require, 
and would therefore justify a new mode 
of proceeding. Had not the king of 
Prussia declared that M. La Fayette was 
the prisoner of the powers combined 
against France, and that he and his friends 
could not be released but by the general 
consent of those powers? Did his ma- 
jesty’s ministers not believe that this de- 
claration had been made by the king of 
Prussia himself and by his ministers, to 
various persons both publicly and _pri- 
vately ? In answer to this it was said, 
that we were not engaged in the confe- 
deracy against France at the time when 
those unfortunate gentlemen were made 
prisoners. By this declaration, however, 
of the king of Prussia, from which we 
were not excepted, part of the odium was 
thrown upon us; and there was no way 
for the combined powers to clear them- 
aclves from it but by each of them in 
particular declaring that they disavowed 
the whole proceeding. The ministers 
had, indeed, said that they were not 
parties to it; but this was not enough, 
there ought to be an authentic declara- 
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tion by the king, to which every Eng- 
lishman might refer, in any part of the 
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world, and clear the character of his coun- 
try from so foul areproach. If the na- 
tional honour demanded this, it was equall 

called for by policy. Wehad offered friend- 
ship and protection to all the well-dis- 
posed French, who should declare in favour 
of monarchy ; and to the people of Tou- 
lon we had granted that protection as far 
as we were able, on condition of their de- 
claring for monarchy, as limited by the 
constitution of 1789. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had denied that La Fayette 
was in the same situation with those to 
whom friendship and protection had been 
offered; but, by every fair and candid in- 
ference, he most clearly was in that situa- 
tion. If we had promised, and actually 
given protection to those who declared 
for the constitution of 1789, must it not 
follow in the mind of every man, nota 
caviller, that the persons who had sup- 
ported that constitution, at the hazard of 
all that was dear to them, were to be pro- 
tected also? If M. La Fayette, instead 
of being in a Prussian dungeon, had been, 
like many others, concealed in France, 
and had come forward on the proclama- 
tions at Toulon, to accept of the offers 
there held out, could we then have refused 
him protection? If he had even been ia 
a French prison, within the reach of our 
force at Toulon, and had solicited his re- 
lease, could we have refused attempting 
to release him, even at some risk, suppos~ 
ing the attempt to have been consistent 
with military prudence? In the name of 
common sense, then, why refuse now to 
make an easier and safer effort in his fa- 
vour? All the general reasons alleged 
against it, admitting them to their full ex- 
tent, ought to yield to the strong claim 
of humanity. These reasons must neces- 
sarily rest on the general policy with re- 
spect to the war; and of that could there 
be a doubt? Had not the imprisonment 
of La Fayette and his friends prevented 
many from joining the standard of bed 
which we wished to rear in France? It 
was improper to mention names ; but he 
knew many, and ministers he was sure 
must know many more. Without enter- 
ing into detail, the very reason of the 
thing must show, that when Frenchmen 
were balancing in their minds, between 
declaring for the allies, or joining the 
ruling party, the fate of La Fayette must 
decide their choice. Did ministers any 
longer entertain the hope of conquering 
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France, or establishing any form of go- 
vernment in it, but by the assistance of 
Frenchmen? He knew the professions 
they held out to Frenchmen, namely, that 
all who repaired to the standard of monar- 
chy were to be protected, and that mo- 
narchy being once re-established, they 
were to be left to temper it with such mo- 
difications as they should think fit. Of 
all the forms of monarchical government, 
did they mean to proscribe exclusively 
that of 1789? If they did, why had 
they not said so? Why had they 
een ground for believing the contrary ? 

renchmen in this case must suppose, 
either that our declarations were all as 
faithless as those of the king of Prussia 
and the prince of Saxe Cobourg, or that 
our allies thought differently from us; 
that all the supporters of limited monar- 
chy were to be proscribed, and the advo- 
cates of unlimited monarchy only pro- 
tected. Was this latter form of govern- 
ment now so popular in France that any 
considerable party could be formed for it ? 
Ministers knew that wherever they had 
found the means of communication with 
the people now remaining in France, thie 
old system of government was an object 
of abhorrence, and that even after lord 
Hood was in possession of Toulon, and 
Louis 17th proclaimed, it was with great 
difficulty that the people were prevailed 
upon to lay aside their national cockades, 


and to substitute the white for the three- 


coloured flag. The imprisonment of M. 
La Fayette and his friends was, therefore, 
injurious to the success of the war in which 
we were engaged; and, as parties in that 
war, we had as indisputable a right to ad- 
vise our allies respecting every thing that 
‘tended to promote or impede the common 
cause, as to consult with them on the con- 
duct and plan of military operations. In 
this point of view the case of M. La Fay- 
ette could not be regarded with indiffer- 
ence, and we were justified on every prin- 
ciple by which the intercourse of inde- 
pendent nations was regulated in the ap- 
plication now proposed.—The mode in 
which M. La Fayette and his friends were 
taken was neither more nor less than trea- 
chery, and formed, it must be confessed, 
a very fit prelude to the cruelty they had 
since experienced. With their attendants 
they were a company of about forty per- 
sons. On neutral territory, they met an 
Austrian patrole of three or four men, 
too few to make them prisoners by force. 
They declared who they were, received 
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anassurance that they should be itted 
to continue their journey, and suffered 
themselves to be conducted to an Austrian 
post, from which they were transferred to 
a Prussiandungeon. Ifit was said thatthe 

were taken as prisoners of war, they were all 
equally prisoners of war, and ought to 
have bcen treated as such. Had they 
been so considered? No; all of them 
except four had been released, and this 
not by any distinction founded on military 
rank, those only being detained who had 
been members of the National Assembly. 
The rules of civilized nations allowed their 
parole to prisoners of war ; but the Prus- 
sian ministers, feeling the degradation 
into which they had brought themeelves 
in the eyes of Europe, never pretenced . 
that they were prisoners of war, but 
called them prisoners of state. On what 
law of nations could the subjects of one 
independent nation be made prisoners of 
state by the sovereign of another, for of- 
fences committed, or supposed to be com- 
mitted, in their own country? On no law 
but the law of tyrants, which contemns 
all principles, human and divine; law di- 
rected only by the will of man, which, 
when adopted as a rule of action, too 
surcly degenerated into tyranny. The 
bishop of Liege, on whose territory they 
were stopped, had, it was said, a right to 
claim them by the law of nations. They 
who said so knew that the bishop of Liege, 
though he had the right, had not the 
power, and therefore it was so much the 
more incumbent upon us to interfere.— 
If any man thought the imprisonment of 
these unfortunate gentlemen no injury to 
the common cause of the allies, that it 
was not a stain on the national character, 
or that it was likely to gain us converts 
among the French, he might vote against 
the motion. Those who considered it to 
be the reverse of all this, must give it 
their support. Unless it were said that 
ministers had already applied to the court 
of Prussia, or meant to apply, he could 
see no reason for postponing the motion. 
The three gentlemen included in the mo- 
tion with M. La Fayette, had all sup- 
ported the limited monarchy. Of a man so 
well known as Alexander Lamecth, it was 
unnecessary to speak; M. Latour Mau- 
bourg, on the return of the royal family 
from Varennes, had so conducted himself 
towards them as to be mentioned with par- 
ticular expressions of gratitude; and M. 
De Pusy was known to be so acceptable 
to Louis 16th that he was always selected 
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as the person to communicate with him 
on all matters relative to the most proper 
mode of adjusting the government. The 
House was now to decide whether or not 
they approved of the imprisonment of 
such men. There was one circumstance, 
which he was aware had hurt M. de La 
Fayette in the public opinion. He had 
been accused of having instigated the 
royal family to escape, of having been 
rivy to their flight, and having afterwards 
betrayed them, and caused them to be 
arrested at Varennes. If this circumstance 
were founded in fact, most certainly no 
odium could be too great, no obloquy 
could attach a sufficiently just reprehen- 
sion for so horrible a piece of duplicity ; 
but the proof of his innocence was so in- 
controvertible, so positive and dircct, 
that the mention of it must clear him en- 
tirely from so foul a calumny. The wit- 
ness of his innocence was the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, who, when upon her 
trial, being asked whether Fayette had 
-connived at their escape, kad answercd | 
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country to interpose ; but it could not be 
contended that the case of M. La Fayette 
was of that complexion, when we had not 
deemed it requisite so to do for the pur- 
pose of preventing the numberless mas- 
sacres, murders, and revolutions, by which 
France had been desolated and destroyed. 
He considered the hon. gentleman who 
brought forward the motion, as actuated 
by generous motives: Jantum infelicem 
nimium dilexit amicum. That House would 
be stepping out of its way to pay attention 
to such a person as M. La Fayette at a 
time when so many other objects of pity 
passed before their view: when Priam 
was left naked on the shore; when He- 
cuba was dragged from prison to prison, 
treated with unparalleled cruelty and base- 
nesg, and at length barbarously murder- 
ed; when we were to look at the calami- 
tous situations of virtuous and respectable 
characters, and of matrons, .in whose 
houses we had once been hospitably 
treated; and, aboveall, when La ba ette 


might be considered the origin and the 


positively that he was totally ignorant of author of all these calamities, he thought 
it. If ministers had done any thing on j that “ illustrious exile,” as he was called, 
the subject, then they would only have to | though, in fact, the outcast of the world, 
consider whether what was done were ; deserved the fate he had met with. Only 
rightly done; if they meant to interfere, | one example of any such interference had 
then it would be proper to wait; but if, been adduced—the case of the interposi- 
neither of these was the case, it behoved ; tion of the late court of France, which 


that House to consider whether they were | denominated des- 
potic and tyrannical, in favour of sir 
Charles Asgill; an interposition which 
was chiefly rendered effectual by the ex- 
ertions of the late unfortunate queen, who, 
in the exercise of her power, had ever 
displayed the utmost benevolence and be- 
nignity, and whose firmness, intrepidity, 
and resolution, in meeting her fate, would 
form an everlasting contrast to the tyran- 
ny, cruelty, and baseness of those b 

whom she was murdered.—Mr. Burke ad- 
verted to the state of the prisons in France, 
and particularly at Paris; and observed 
that there were upwards of six thousand 
prisoners, men, women, and children, ly- 
ing on straw, and perishing for want of 
the necessaries of life. These unfortunate 
persons had been guilty of nocrime. La 
Fayette, he contended, was the principal 
author of all their misfortunes, and of all 
the misfortunes that had befallen France ; 
and, therefore, however much other gen- 
tlemen might pity him, Mr. Burke said, 
he certainly was not the object of his com- 
passion. fostend of lamenting the condi- 
tion of that man, he mourned over those 
crowds of truly illustrious exiles who 


not called on to consult their own teel- 

ings, and endeavour, by an honourable 

interference, to promote the success of 

that cause which they professed to sup- 
ort. 

Mr. Burke said, that as there were no 
precedents on the books, no circumstance 
similar to the present, the House ought 
to be extremely cautious in departing 
from the policy of their ancestors. They 
saw before them, within a short space of 
time, the fall ota great monarchy, the de- 
struction of numbers, and the imprison- 
ment of two hundred thousand persons. 
He was glad to remark, from what had 
fallen from some gentlemen in the course 
of the present debate, that they were now 
convinced of the danger of those princi- 
ples of universal but fictitious benevolence 
which forbad any interference in the af- 
fairs of a forcign state, or the conduct of 
a sovereign independent power. As he, ° 
however, had never adopted those priuci- 
ples, he had no difficulty of declaring, 
_ that if a proper case of interposition were 
established, it would be perfectly consist- 
ent with the honour and dignity of this 


was now s0 frequent 
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were wandering over Europe, and to sup- 
port whom the charity of the public was 
every where taxed; exiles, who, deprived 
by him, in the first instance, of their ti- 
tles, were robbed of ‘* that which not en- 
riched him, and left them poor indeed !” 
While these nobles were in this situation, 
stripped of that consciousness of rank 
which was the last consolation of the un- 
fortunate, they were called upon to pass 
all these over with neglect, and turn their 
whole attention to citizen Fayette! This 
extraordinary affectation of sorrow for 
the lot of one culpable individual was }-] 
placed, ridiculous, and preposterous. It 
surely was not the business of this coun- 
‘try to set up for a general arbiter of the 
law of nations. Every nation had a right 
to claim her own citizens; but if she did 
not do so, no foreign state had a right to 
interfere and officiously make any such de- 
mand. Did France claim him? Yes, asa 
traitor, whom the rabble that he had been 
the instrument in elevating to power were 
desirous of sacrificing. No other nation 
in Europe claimed him. His conduct in 
our contest with the Americans we were 
required to forget ; and he was very much 
disposed to do so: because, if a contrary 
principle were pursued, wars would be 
eternal. La Fayette’s behaviour, how- 
ever, in entering as a volunteer into the 
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were to ripen to his own destruction. 
Under these circumstances, lord Malmes- 
bury, at the court of Berlin, seizing upon 
one of the mollia tempora fandi, which as 
an able negociator, he must be supposed 
to be well acquainted with, was thus to 
address the king of Prussia: “ Thou dark 
and sanguinary tyrant! thou diabolical 
mouster! give up M. La Fayette to the 
king my master, aud there is a subsidy to 
ou by way of ransom for so doing.” But 
if he should refuse to do so, we must con- 
sole ourselves with reflecting, that while, 
in one city in the halcyon land of liberty, 
six thousand prisoners are confined, it 
required all the tyrants io Europe to club 
their power together to make out four 
prisoners. Kings, indced, ought to be 
cautious how they let such birds out of 
their cages. Louis 16th had let Fayette 
fly to America, and he had returned 
' and imprisoned the master who had given 
him his liberty. It might be our interest, 
not only to forgive injuries, but to be- 
stow favours; but with this individuat we 
had done; and as we showed no enmity, 
‘as little were we obliged to bestow any 
friendship. M. La Fayette never sup- 
, ported royalty. He was the first who led 
an army of sans culottes against that kin 
who had released him from a prison, maid 
sent him to America to command his ar- 


American service, before anv hostility had | mies. Not a man in France would join in 
taken place between this kingdom and | the cause for releasing him now. He was 
France, was not surely of such a nature | not graceful to any party. He would not 
as to entitle him to any extraordinary fa- | have been received, even had he been sent 
vour ; and as tu his fondness for military 'to Toulon. ‘The Toulonese had no idea 
glory, what could be said, but that he , of the constitution of 1789; they consist- 
who wishes to live by the sword, must | ed of many descriptions of persons, some 
likewise run the risk of perishing by the | royalists, some republicans, and others 
sword ?—With regard to the right this pare had no idea of a government at all 
man had to rebel against his lawful sove- | It was absurd, then, to say that these 
Yeign, he would say nothing, but that the , persons, inhabiting 4 sea-port town, with 
ruin of which he had been the promoter | no respectability, and dreading a guillo- 
had at length overwhelmed himself; and , tine, which they had been expecting every 
he trusted that his downfall would be a | day, could be supposed capable of settling 
Jesson to mankind, how any of them at- | the constitution of France. It might .as 
tempted to overturn the fabric of civilized | well be said, that the bawdy-houses on the 
society, lest they should also become the | Point at Portsmouth were capable of 
victims of their own rashness.—The hon. | forming a constitution and government for 
neral had admitted, that the -constitu- | England. It was wise, then, to leave 
tion of 1789 could not exist, and yet he | matters as they stood when lord Hood 
had praised Fayette for pulling down a , went there, and let the king of France, 
building which had remained for fourteen | after he should be established, settle the 
-hundred years; and had spoken of the | constitution. ‘The Toulonese did not at 
urity of his intentions, when it could not ; that time demand Fayette, but they de- 
bat be recollected, that he had brought | manded Monsieur, the brother of the 
back the king and queen from Varennes, | king, as regent. England had done La 
had imprisoned them at Paris, and had | Fayette no injury, aad was not obliged 
thus sown the seeds of republicanism which | to do him any service, but to leave him 
{ VOL. XXXI.] [E} 
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where he was. Like another Samson he 
had pulled down the great fabric which 
protected him, but had not strength to 
raise it up again; and that circumstance, 
he trusted, would serve as a lesson to all 
persons in future, who should attempt to 
rebel against their lawful sovereign. That 
which he had raised up in the room of the 
fabric he had levelled, was pregnant with 
the seeds of republicanism and ruin. And 
this was the man now to be released! The 
present was the most extraordinary appli- 
cation he had ever heard made. It was 
made in behalf of the author of numerous 
horrors, which seemed to be a summary 
of all that had ever taken place before in 
the world. And of all those horrors, 
there was no circumstance of barbarity-~ 
excepting the murder of the king and 
ueen—more atrocious than the massacre 
of M.Foulon and Berthier. The Abbé 
Foulon, son to that person, was now in 
London, and he often declared his anguish 
in these words: “ I will be revenged of 
La Fayette ; it was he that had my father 
murdered; it was he who tore out, and 
devoured his heart.” 1 would not (con- 
cluded Mr. Burke) debauch my humanity 
by supporting an application like the pres 
sent, in behalf of such a horrid ruffian. 
Mr. Grey said, he did not intend to 
follow the right hon. gentleman through 
the desultury track of argument which he 
had pursued. He had accused La Fayette 
of the most atrocious acts of deliberate 
cruelty, but they remained unsupported 
by proof, and rested simply on assertion. 
e only thing resembling a proof was, 
that La Fayette had not done all in his 
lie to suppress the tumults of an in- 
uriated mob. He would ask, was that a 
sufficient reason to accuse him of all the 
acts of violence committed by them? But 
it did appear, that La Fayette strove all 
in his power to quell their tumultuous 
violence, and that he rescued, at immi- 
nent hazard, several persons from their 
hands, who otherwise would have fallen 
victims to the fury of a maddened popu- 
lace. Considering the state of Paris at 
that time, was it wonderful he should not 
be able to suppress the riotous conduct 
ef the Parisians? He begged to call to 
mind what had passed but a few years 
since in London; where in the midst of a 
well-ordered government, it was found 
impossible to still the wild uproar of the 
multitude. Yet noone attributed the ex- 
cesses committed by them to the com- 
mander of the troops, or to the ministers 
* 
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of the country. In answer to the question, 
what should we gain by a release of La 
Fayette? He would reply, that we should 
exculpate ourselves from the suspicion of 
being accomplices in the foulest act that 
ever disgraced humanity. 

Mr. R. Thornton thought it was for the 
honour and the interest of the nation, 
that we should interpose for La Fayette’s 
release ; and he knew of no better mode 
of doing it than that now proposed. 

Mr. W. Smith was against our interfer- 
ing with the internal government of 
France. We were actually falling into this 
error by suffering La ce bene to be pun- 
ished for the part which he had taken in 
the revolution. It gave him deep concern 
to find, that in the lapse of five yeare, 
nothing had occurred in a country strug- 
gling for its freedom, that could induce the 
nation, the most free in the world, toin- | 
terfere in its behalf. Had that been the 
case, probably those crimes which had 
been imputed to the French never would 
have been perpetrated. 

Mr. Ryder said, that when gentlemen 
held up La Fayette as a great character, 
they did so either to conciliate the fa- 
vour of the House, or to express appro- 
bation of that system which La Fayette 
had supported. Although we promised pro- 
tection to those who declared for the con+ 
stitution of 1789, in order to obtain allies, 
it did not follow that we were bound to pro- 
tect the authors of that constitution; he 
should therefore vote against the motion. 

The Solicitor-General said, that if we 
interposed in this instance, we must in 
terpose by the same nilc in every instance, 
where the conduct of other powers was 
inconsistent with humanity. 

Mr. J. S. Cocks said, te could not 
suffer Mr. Smith’s expression of sorrow, 
that our government had found nothing 
to approve in the beginning or progress 
ofa system, which had for its object the 
destruction ofall comfort and public liber- 
ty, and which attempted also to deprive 
its wretched victims of the hopes of futu- 
rity, to pass unnoticed. La Fayette’s 
cruelty was manifest, from ‘his contmuing 
to act under such a system. 

Mr. Fox said, he had seen many emt 
grants who were at Paris when Foulon 
and Berthier were murdered: them con- 
curring testimony was, that La Fayette 
did all he could to prevent it; and they 
alleged as a reason for abandoning their 
country, that he was not able to prevent 
such dreadful outrages. 
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Mr. Jenkinson said, he was at Peris at 
the period alluded to, and the general im- 
pression was, that although La Fayette 
Was not accessary to the murders of Fou- 
Jon and Berthier, he had not done all he 
might have done to prevent them. 

{r, Burke said, he had the authority 
of the Abbé Foulon, for charging La 
Fayette with the murder of his father and 
M. Berthier; and this authority was cor- 
roborated by various other well-authenti- 
cated proofs. 

Mr. Martin was glad of this opportu- 


nity of demonstrating bis abhorrence of 


the confinement of this unfortunate gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, that the 
motion, if agreed to, would go to charge 
the executive power of another nation 
with cruelty, and would probably risk the 
Joss of an ally. We were not bound to 
instruct other states in the law of nations. 
He could net concur in the panegyric on 
La Fayette, who had been the first to 
publish, that insurrection was the most 
sacred of duties, and had reduced the 

wer of his sovereign to a mere shadow. 

@ would never give a vote that tended 
to throw discredit on the war, on the suc- 
cess of which our all was at stake. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the motion, 
far from displeasing the king of Prussia, 
would be received by him as a favour. 


He had disclaimed the imprisonment of 


La Fayette; he was only a sort of royal 
gaoler, to keep him in safe custody for the 
allied powers, and would be happy to 
have the charge taken off his hands. As 
well might all the atrocities of the civil 
war be charged upon Hampden and his 
illustrious associate, as the atrocities com- 
mitted in France, upon La Fayette. We 
had houses burnt and lives threatened in 
1780, when lord Amherst was comman- 
der in chief, but nobody had ever charged 
him as accessary to the outrages of the 
mob, because he could not prevent them. 
La Fayette too was charged with a crime, 
of which the late queen of France had ac- 
quitted him. Every possible imputation 
had been raked together, in order to 
steel the hearts of the House against a 
man in a dungeon at Magdebourg. In 
their eagerness to support the war, some 
gentlemen seemed to fear nothing but 
the mention of liberty, while despots 
might, for any thing they cared, carry 
‘anarchy through the world. Much idle 
declamation had been used with respect 
to thé atrocities committed at Paris, while 
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not a single cruelty committed by the 
royal anarchists was mentioned. He did 
not conceive why the “ Lords anointed” 
should have a patent for fomenting anar- 
chy and confusion. Popular commotion 
was like a tempest, violent, but of short 
duration. He thought that a popular fer- 
ment was necessary at times, to clear the 
political atmosphere; and would rather 
suffer all the troubles attendant on the 
tempest of democracy, than breathe for a 
moment the pestilential air of regal des+ 
potism. 

Mr. Whitbread approved of the motion, 
and thought that the conduct of the 
king of Prussia towards La Fayette would 
rouse the indignation of every manly 
breast, : 

The House divided : 


[i4 


Tellers. 


General Fitzpatrick, i 46. 


YEAS ; Colonel Tarleton: - 
} 153. 


Mr. Jenkinson,- - - 
Mr. John Smyth.- - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Noes 


Debate on Mr. Adam's Motion respect- 
ing the Criminal Law of Scotland.) March 
25. Mr. Adam said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House for the third time, 
to a subject upon which nothing but a 
deep sense of its great importance should 
have induced him again to trouble them. 
He thought it necessary to remind gen- 
tlemen of his having given notice in the 
last session, that he meant early m the 

resent to bring the matter before the 
House! because that notice was a proof 
that he was not influenced by subsequent 
events ; although those events had tended 
much to confirm his former impressions. 
His original intention was, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to Amend the Cri- 
minal Law of Scotland in certain cases 
specified, and to refer the motion toa 
committeesof courts of justice. He meant 
now to propose that the matters specified 
in his motion should be referred to a se- 
lect committee above stairs, reported 
upon to the Hlouse, andthe report refer- 
red to acommittee of courts of justice, as 
the basis of a bill to reform and amend, 
if approved of by that committee. The 
several heads to be thus considered were, 
leasing-making according to the Scots 
law, the nature of the crime, and the exe 
tent of the punishment—sedition, its nae 
ture and punishment—the propriety of 
giving an appeal trom the Scots criminal 
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courts, not with a view to impeach for- 
mer judgments, but to inquire how far 
there might be fit ground for the inter- 
ference of the legislature to grant such 
appeal in future—the expediency of 
granting a new trial, when error appeared 
upon the record, not in matter of Jaw, but 
in matter of fact, such, for Instance, as 
refusing to the defendant the benefit of a 
witness's testimony on the allegation of 
incompetence, when that allegation was 
not well founded—in what manner petty 
juries were returned, and what right of 
challenge was allowed to the prisoner— 
the powers of the lord advocate in insti- 
tuting criminal prosecutions, and the ex- 
pediency of granting to the subject in 
Scotland, the protection of a grand jury. 
To these he should add the power of the 
criminal courts to punish contempts, and 
of inferior courts to try criminal cases, and 
punish without the intervention of a jury. 
—With the last of these, as being per- 
haps new to the House, he should begin. 
Strange as it might seem, it had been held 
that sheriff's courts, and courts of justices 
of peace, might try without a jury, even 
for capital offences. In other criminal 
cases, such courts had actually 80 tried, 
and sentenced sometimes to fines, some- 
times to corporal punishments; and when 
their proceedings were brought before 
the court of justiciary, by a bill of advo- 
cation, the decision upon them was not 
such as to make it clear in point of law 
that these inferior courts had no such ju- 
risdiction. In 1770, one Piecatore was 
tried in this manner by the sheriff’s court, 
and sentenced to punishment: the supe- 
rior court decided that the sherif’s court 

not jurisdiction in the case; on which 
Maclaurin, the reporter, observes—<“ This 
decision was much applauded ; and it is 
to be hoped will put an end to such trials, 
except where they are authorized by spe- 
cial statutes, of which there are too many 
on the books.” From these expressions 
of'a very learned lawyer, it was leas that 
he did not think the decision of the supe- 
rior court sufficient to remove all future 
doubts upon the subject; and the juris- 
diction itself was one that he was sure he 
should not have defended un its own pro- 
per merits. A gentleman of the name of 
Dann had been lately punished for con- 
tempt of court, on a charge of spoliation, 
in tearing out some leaves from a. book 
intended to be adduced as evidence on 
some future trial. He was ready to admit, 
that every court ought to possess the 
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power of punishing for contempt, when 
the contempt arose out of any case pend- 
ing before the court; but not of punish-_ 
Ing as a contempt an act done at a time, 
when nothing to which that act had rela- 
tion was under their cognizance. The 
act of spoliation alleged against Mr. 
Dunn, was committed before the case, 
on which the book from which the leaves 
were torn was to be produced as evidence, 
came before the court, and even before 
the precognition, on which the libel or 
indictment was to be founded had been 
taken before the sheriff. He was not in- 
formed whether or not Mr. Dunn object- 
ed to the jurisdiction of the court; but 
for this act he was ready to prove that 
Mr. Dunn had been imprisoned as for a 
contempt, which was an extension of ju- 
risdiction, by the court, which was fit to 
be inquired into. In ge no man 
could be put upon his trial till a bill had 
been found against him by the grand jury, 
except in cases of information by the 
king's attorney general ; and the seldomer 
the attorney-general had recourse to this 
mode of proceeding, the more commend- 
able the practice. In Scotland all the 
functions exercised by grand juries here, 
were vested in the lord advocate. After 
a precognition taken before the sheriff or 
a@ justice of peace, the information, or a 
copy of it, was transmitted to the lord 
advocate, and with him it rested to de- 
cide whether or not it contained sufficient 
grounds for putting the party upon his 
trial. He did not exactly know how these 
precognitions were taken—whether or not 
they were taken with shut doors ; whether 
or not the party accused was always plac- 
ed in such a situation as to feel himself a_ 
free agent, and all the necessary forms 
were abserved, to afford him that protec- 
tion to which he was entitled—but this he 
knew, that there was nothing in the 
Scotch law to compel the taking of pre- 
cognitions in such a way as to secure to 
him these advantages. A provision was 
made by law, that when the charge came 
before a jury, the witness should be told 
that the precognition was destroyed, and 
could not be produced against him, as an 
inducement to speak the truth to the jury, 
whatever he might have said before. This 
was evidently the intention, but he feared 
the effect did not always correspond ; and 
therefore he thought the mode of institut- 
ing criminal prosecutions, a fit matter of 
parliamentary inquiry. He knew the diffi- 


culties that might be opposed to the in- 
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criminal law. Professional men were na- 
turally attached to the habits in which 
sat ad been educated, and it might, 
perhaps, be said that the people them- 
selves would be unwilling to be called to 
serve on grand juries. But if the thing 
proposed was good in itself, this was no 
argument against it. Whoever had an 

knowledge of the people of Scotland, 
knew that there could be no want of men 
among them well qualified to serve on 
grand juries, and there was no reason why 
such men should be excused from doing 
their duty to the public. No establish- 
ment in the criminal law of England was 
more beneficial to the rights and security 
of the subject than that of grand juries. 
The introduction of it into the Scots 
criminal law would relieve the Lord 
advocate from a very arduous and ungra- 
cious task, and afford the people a se- 
curity against the hardships and ex- 
pence of being brought to trial without 
sufficient cause. It would be a very im- 
Sele privilege in another point of view, 
or at present all prosecutions, whoever 
might be the prosecutor, proceeded in the 
name, or with the concurrence, of his ma- 
jesty’s advocate: nothing was more diffi- 
cult than to obtain redress for a malicious 
prosecution. No institution was better 
caleulated for forming the character of 
apeople. By attending on grand juries 
they became acquainted with the jurispru- 
dence of their country, and acquired a 
superior degree of acuteness in discussing 
all the principles, without the knowledge 
of which no people could long be free. 
The introduction of it into Scotland would 
therefore be a political, as well as a judi- 
cial benefit.—The present mode of con- 
stituting petty juries was this :for the shire 
of Edinburgh, forty-five names were re- 
turned by the sheriff to the clerk of justi- 
ciary at Edinburgh; and these names 
must be printed along with the libel, or 
indictment. In all the rest of Scotland, 
forty-five names were returned by each of 
three shires forming a circuit; and the 
whole list was reduced to forty-five by 
the clerk of justiciary. But instead of 
the first fifteen that answered to their 
names, being sworn and passed upon the 
jury, the names were called at pleasure, 
which amounted to a power of selecting 
any fifteen out of the forty-five. This 
was peculiarly se i in cases of mis- 
demeanor. In England, misdemeanors 
spight be tried before the justices at quar- 
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‘them were tried at nisi prius, and there 
the jury was taken by ballot, as directed’ 


by the act of George 2d, an excellent 
regulation, which might be adopted as 
the mode of taking the py because the 
law of Scotland allowed no challenge but 
for cause. If in England, any communi- 
cation were proved between the agents 
for the prosecution and the jury, the 
whole array might be set aside ; but it was 
not so in Scotland.—On competency of 
evidence, to prove the having been acces- 
sary to any fact charged as criminal, the 
act of parliament clearly said, that the 
crime was to be distinctly charged in the 
indictment; and therefore he must con- 
tend that no evidence ought to be admit- 
ted beyond this in point of time or place. 
The distinction between the competency 
and the credibility of a witness was well 
understood in Scotland ; and if the witness 
was competent and willing to answer, his 
testimony must go to the jury, however he 
might prevaricate, because prevarication 
affected his credibility only, and of that 
the jury were the proper judges. But al- 
though this was the law, it was not the 
practice of the Scotch criminal courts, 
and therefore the practice ought to be 
amended. If the testimony of every com- 
petent witness did not go to the jury, if 
the Court were to decide what witnesses 
were fit to be believed and what not, the 
trial by jury would be a mockery. The 


practice of English courts was, that a 


witness, although he might prevaricate, 
must be heard, and truth had often been 
drawn from such a witness, to the satis- 
faction both of court and jury.—On the 
subject of granting a new trial, he had un- 
derstood the lord advocate to say, that a 
new trial could not be granted in Scotland 
on any ground, and that after verdict the 
prisoner could have recourse only to the 
mercy of the sovereign. The rule in 
England was, that if evidence was rejected 
on the trial which ought to have been ad- 
mitted, or evidence admitted that ought 
to have been rejected, a new trial must be 
granted if the verdict was for the crown, 
but not if it was fur the subject. The 
reason was obvious as it was humane. 
The competency of evidence was matter 
of law for the decision of the judge. In 
deciding upon it, judges might err; and 
the subject was not to suffer by the error 
of the judge if found guilty, nor to be ha- 
rassed with repeated trials if acquitted.— 


On the subject of there being no arrest of 
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judgment allowed, or appeal to the lords 
in parliament, he should only say at pre- 
sent, that in this instance, and this only, 
the Scotch law was contrary to the whole 
tenour and practice of the English law. 
He had moved for correcting this ano- 
maly before; but he was perfectly within 
the rules of the House in now proposing 
it as an object of inquiry. ‘The next sub- 
ject hadbeenalready much discussed. He 
should premise what he had to say upon 
it, with observing that a grand jury had 
existed in Scotland for cases of high 
treason, since the beginning of this 
century. What applied to treason was 
equally applicable to other offences, 
more especially to sedition. On sedition 
and leasing-making, as coupled and con- 
founded, the doctrines he had lately 
heard were most extraordinary and alarm- 
ing. It had been maintained, that the 
charge might be laid generally, and the 
punishment be arbitrary, to any extent 
short of death. This authority was said 
by those who asserted it, to be inherent 
in the court. If so, the court possessed 
a power no less formidable and inconsis- 
tent with liberty, than that possessed 
formerly by the privy council in Scotland, 
or the star chamber in England. It was 
a power defined by no Jaw, governed by 
no precedent, but left to the temper, cha- 
racter, or caprice of those who exercised 
it. Jt wasa very true saying, that “ mi- 
sera est illa servitus ubi jus vagum et in- 
ccrtum.”—The other part related to leas- 
ing-making, as distinct from sedition. By 
all the inquiries he had made since the 
former discussion, he was more and more 
confirmed of the validity of the distinction 
he had then affirmed to exist between ba- 
nishment and transportation. Every au- 
thor who had given a definition of bantsh- 
ment, from Cicero to Puffendorff, Gro- 
tius and Vattel, defined it to be a simple 
removal from the society to which a man 
formerly belonged, not transportation be- 
yond seas, or to any particular spot. 
Those who maintained the contrary opi- 
nion said, that the contemporaneous defi- 
nition of the word, as it appeared in the 
act of parliament, was the definition to be 
preferred. He denied that there was any 
‘instance of transportation applied to leas- 
ing-making. The bankrupt act of 1696 gave 
jurisdiction, not to the court of justictary, 
but to the court. of session. The act of 
-1703, respecting leasing-making, said the 
offence might be punished by fine, impri- 
sonment, or bapishment. The act of 
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1696 said, fraudulent bankrupts might be 
subjected to any punishment short of 
death. The first instance of transporta- 
tion under the act of 1696, was in 1744, 
which could not be called a contempora- 
neous definition of the word banishment 
in another act ; but was evidently the er- 
ror of judges who had been used to con- 
found transportation. and banishment. 
In this they did not found their judgment 
on any act of parliament, but on a func- 
tion of an unlimited and undefined nature, 
called their nodile offictum—a function 
which the court of session sometimes as- 
sumed, but which was never supposed to 
belong tothe court of justiciary. The 
next case relied upon as an exposition of 
the act of 1703 was that of Mr. Bailicy 
tried before the Scots privy council in 
1704. Ifthe House would agree to the 
committee, he would pledge himself to 

rove that no such case was to be found 
in the records of the court of justiciary. 
An investigation of the Scotch criminal 
law had been going on for eighteen 
months, previous to framing the late in- 
dictments : and yet, after somuch research, 
this case had never been thought of, at 
least never produced till after the trials. 
How came it to be overlooked, but because 
it was held inapplicable? How came it 
to be brought forward, but because every 
sort of defence was felt to be necessary ? 
Let gentlemen mark the numerous and 
strong distinctions that separated this case 
from every other. The trial was before 
the privy council, of which the lord advo- 
cate wasamember. He was consequent- 
ly both a prosecutor and a judge. There 
was no jury to decide on the facts. The 
libel charged Mr. Bailie with an offence 
ayainst a great officer of state with leasing- 
making, with the heinous crime of charg- 
ing one man with having accused another 
of high treason, &c. and concluded, that 
his guilt ought to incur the pains of law, 
at Icast all the pains of the act of 1703. 
Hence it was clear that the privy council 
did not think themselves restricted by the 
act of 1703; and in fact their sentence 
did not commute banishment for trans- 
portation, but added other penalties not 
mentioned in that act. Previous to his 
trial, Mr. Bailie was not admitted to bail, 
though a gentleman of great poe and 
connexions very able to find bail, which 
showed that they did not consider his of- 
fence as bailable. In their sentence they 
pronounced, “ that the said David Bailie 
be infamous ; that he be banished forth af 
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Scotland for ever ; that he be transported 
to the West Indies ; and that previous to 
transportation he be set on the pillory.” 
There were two things in the sentence, 
infamy and the pillory, neither of which 
were mentioned in the act of 1703. In 
every point of view, therefore, it would be 
absurd to rely on this as a case to ex- 
pound the meaning of that act. By for- 
mer statutes it was made highly penal to 
bring a false charge against a member of 
the Scotch privy council, and on these 
they probably acted in the case of Mr. 
Bailie. To say nothing of the nature of 
the court of the Scotch py council, cit- 
ing this case for the first time, ninety 
years after it occurred, was sufficient to 
show that the criminal law of Scotland 
stood not on proper grounds. Why the 
Scotch privy council was abolished soon 
after the Union, might be seen in Defoe’s 
history of that event. There it appeared 
that it was abolished, because it arrogated 
powers which no man who regarded liber- 
ty could endure; and from this court, 
which was odious and detestable to the 
last hour ofits existence, was a precedent 
to be taken and converted into law?— 
He had now only to state that, if it were 
possible, he should wish to substitute the 
whole of the English for the Scotch cri- 
minal law. Sure, however, he was, that 
they might be assimilated as far as re- 

ed state crimes, without violating 
either the spirit or the letter of the union, 
and without injury to the subject. The 
treason laws had been assimilated, and 
why not the rest? It was preposterous 
for men living under the same allegiance 
not to be bound by the same law. To 
show that what he proposed was clearly 
within the power of parliament, it was 
only necessary to mention the 18th and 
19th articles of the union, and the aboli- 
tion of the heritable jurisdictions. He 
had lately been present at a trial where a 
man, convicted of a conspiracy, with in- 
tent to excite sedition, was scntenced to 
twelve months imprisonment. 
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Sedition: the right of Appeal from the 
supreme criminal courts in Scotland ; the 
right of convicted persons to a new trial; 
the law as it bia the competency and 
credibility of witnesses, particularly in 
answering the preliminary questions ; the 
law respecting the admissibility of evi- 
dence under the allegation of art and part ; 
the mode of returning and choosing the 
common jury ; the legal grounds of objec- 
hon to jurymen; the power of the ford 
advocate as public prosecutor; the pro- 
priety of introducing a grand jury for the 
purpcse of fiading bills of indictment, and 
making presentments in criminal cases; 
the power of the court in punishing con- 
tempts of court; the power of the sheriffs, 
and other magistrates, in taking precogni+ 
tions, or informations for the commitment 
and trial of persons accused ; the power of 
courts of inferior jurisdiction in criminal 
matters to try crimes without the inten 
ventien of a jury ; and to report the same, 
with their opinion thereupon, to the 
House.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas conceived it his 
duty to enter his solemn protest, as a re- 
presentative of the people of Scotland, 
against any alteration taking place in 
the jurisprudence of that country; nor 
could he agree to destroy, at one blow, all 
those rules and modes of procedure which 
were expressly reserved by the articles of 
union. The iearnied gentleman very na- 
turally, from his habits and avocations, 
might be partial to the laws of this coun- 
try, and thinking thus well of them, might 
as naturally wish to communicate the sup- 
posed benefits of them as extensively as 
possible, but he begged to assure him, 
that such an attempt would be completely 
opposite to the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. The English nation approved 
their laws, and the Scots were equally at- 
tached to theirs: and the Jearned gentle- 
man, if he were to propose such an alter- 
ation in Scotland, would be convinced 
of that attachment, by the necessity he 


Nothing | would find of making his escape out of the 
could be more absurd than that men, be- | kingdom. 


But, independent of the gene- 


eause the te erie to live at one end of | ral objection he had to any alteration tak- 


the Island should be punished with four- 


‘ing place, he conceived that the learned 


teen years transportation for offences | gentleman had urged no single argument 


which, if they had lived at the other, 
would have incurred only one year’s im- 
prisonment. He concluded wit 

“ That a Committee be appointed to take 
into consideration so much of the Crimi- 
nal Law of Scotland as relates to the 


‘to induce him to alter his sentiments ; he 


had urged the alteration of one part, be- 


moving | cause it was better conducted in England; 


the adoption of another because it was 
so in England; and the rejection of other 
yarts because they were not to be found 


crime of Leasing-making ; the crime in England. He adinitted that there sub- 
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might think, in common with the learned 
gentleman, were preferable in the former 
than the latter country ; sach, for instance, 
that in the one positive punishments were 
in general affixed to positive crimes, while 
among the Scots a greater latitude and 
’ discretion was indulged their judges; but 
he affirmed that this very circumstance 
it was that attached that people to their 
Jaws ; and he was bold to say, that there 
would be found fewer crimes to exist 
among them, than in any other country 
in Europe, and that justice was administered 
‘among them with a degree of Jenity and 
moderation, owing to this very discretio- 
nary power, not elsewhere to be paral- 
Jeled ; it would therefore neither be wise 
nor prudent to alarm them with the appre- 
hension of change, which the adoption of 
the proposed committee would inevitably 
do. Looking at the proposed transfer of 
the criminal code of this country into 
Scotland, he would ask, What would be 
the natural consequence ? The addition of 
the long train of capita] punishments with 
which our criminal law is reproached, and 
for which he conceived the Scots would 
be little obliged to us. From the high 
official situation which he had so long filled 
in that country, he might be supposed 
to be well acquainted with the course of 
-criminal justice there; from the situation 
Jikewise which chance had thrown him 
into in this country, particularly for the 
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sisted many variations between the Eng-; and he would not thank the 
lish and the Scotch laws, some of which he | who gave him such a law; an 
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alae 
yet this 
was the law of England. But this was 
only a seeming hardship by the law of 
England; for in point of fact this was 
not enforced to its full extent. The 
learned gentleman talked as if discretion, 
as iodged in the hands of judges, was con- 
fined solely to Scotland; but did he for- 
get to what extent this power is possessed 
by the judges of this part of the island, 
who in their several circuits were the only 
organs through which the voice of mercy 
could be heard? It was true, that the 
exercise of that royal prerogative, the dis- 
pensation of mercy was in a great de- 
gree guided by the secretary of state ; 
but he again naturally pinned his faith 
upon the report of the several judges, be- 
fore whom the various criminals had been 
tried. Thus it appeared, that discretion 
existed equally in both countries, and va- 
ried only in the modes of its exercise. 
It was upon these general grounds that 
he rested his opposition to the motion. 
The learned gentleman had quoted as a 
precedent for his present motion, the 
adoption into Scotland of the laws of this 
country respecting treason ; but there was 
a vast difference between the two cases ; 
that measure originated in the House of 
Lords, where they had the assistance of 
the judges, where great deliberation was 
had, and on which the approbation of the 
people of Scotland was first obtained. 
He had also alluded to the want of grand 


two last years, he had opportunities of | juries, as in this country. It was ve 


observing the progress of the criminal 
-laws here, and both convinced him of the 
error of suffering ourselves to be influ- 
enced in any decision by the rhetoric 
rather than the practical part of the laws. 
For instance, the last report made by the 
‘recorder to his majesty, of capital con- 
-victs, consisted of no es than thirteen ; 
of these, twelve received the royal mercy, 
and only one fell a victim to the offended 
‘laws of the country. Inform the Scots 
of the number condemned to die under 
‘tthe English system, and would they, can 
‘It be supposed, be obliged to us for an 


true, that in Scotland they had no suc 

institution ; but in lieu thereof, they pos- 
sessed a mode, by which substantial jus- 
tice was administered. In every country 
there was an officer, called the sheriff-de- 
pute, who was chosen out of the bod 

of advocates. When any offence too 

place in his county, it was the duty of 
this officer to repair to the spot, and with 
the assistance of the procurate fiscal of 
the place, to take depositions of all the 
circumstances attending the transaction ; 
these were afterwards transmitted to the 
lord advocate, who, as the general pro- 


‘extension of laws to which so many ap- | secutor for the crown, determined whe- 
pear to fall a sacrifice ? Suppose we were | ther it was such a case as required to be 
to substitute the law of England for that | farther prosecuted. Now, hecalled upon 
of Scotland, and tell a Scotchman he , any gentleman to state a single instance, 
must suffer death if he steals u piece of | in which that officer had prostituted the 
cheese; he would stare and say, ‘‘ A piece | trust reposed in him. It was surprising 
of cheese?” << Yes; because the window | that the attention of gentlemen opposite 
out of which you stole it was shut.” This | had never before been called to the num- 
he believed would astonish a .Scotchman, | ber of unfortunate persons who had suf- 
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fered in consequence of ¢riminal prosecu- 
tions. Many a poor convict had gone 
away in former years, who perhaps had 


many a grievous tale to tell—had a nume- . 


rous family to support, and whose crime 
was no more than what necessity and want 
forced him to commit. But when a set 
of patriots went forth in open defiance 
of the laws of the country, which they 
were endeavouring to overturn, these soon 
found advocates in that House ! The mea- 
sures so much complained of by gentle- 
men opposite were nota tenth of what 
the policy of the country required. It 
was the general felicity of that country 
that few crimes were committed there, 
and that these were punished with lenity. 
The learned gentleman said, it was 
strange that those who lived under the 
same king, &c. should not have the same 
political morality; but he might as well 
have said that they should have the same 
religious morality, and thercfore make an 
attempt to take away Presbytery from the 
people of Scotland. He did not know 
any thing of a trial for a conspiracy, which 
the learned gentleman alluded to; but 
when he saw the numberless seditious 
writings which were daily circulated at a 
great expense, not by any individual, in 
a sudden fit of political phrenzy, but by 
a large body called the London Corres- 
ponding Society, who conducted their 
measures according to a premeditated, 
regular, and systematic plan—when he 
saw these writings dispersed into every 

tt of the town and country, thrown 
into holes and corners, dropped into cel- 
lars, and left on commons (for he himself 
had found one on Wimbledon Common) 
—when he beheld these dangerous pro- 
ceedings, he was of opinion, that the pu- 
nishment for misdemeanor at present was 
insufficient ; and that, in order to punish 
the culprits effectually, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to alter the present laws. 
That opinion he took the present oppor- 
tunity to state, because it had been said 
that he dared not attempt to propose any 
alteration in the laws now existing against 
libelg and misdemeanors. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that the right 
hon. secretary had taken two grounds of 
opposition to the motion. The first of 
these was, that it was contrary to the ar- 
ticles of the union; the other was levelled 
not so much at the motion itself, as 
against a supposed opinion, that it would 
be for the benefit of Scotland to assimi- 
late all the laws of that country to those 
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of this. Now, for his part, he looked upon 
the motion to have a direct contrary ten- 
dency; fur it was for a committee te 
consider whether any objections did exist 
in the laws of Scotland, and if such should 
be found to exist, then to propose what 
remedies should be applied. For his part, 
he was ready to say, that with respect to 
the mode of administering the criminal 
laws of this country, it was the most ads 
mirable that could be devised by the wis- 
dom of man. But with respect to the 
scale of crimes and punishments them- 
selves, he confessed he was not so ready 
ta give them his praise, nor to extend 
them to Scotland. But the mode of pro- 
ceeding in criminal cases, he thought, 
might with advantage be adopted. His 
learned friend had not offered to adopt 
any step of himself; but had proposed to 
inquire into the subject, in a committee. 
He agreed with the right hon. secretary 
in reprobating the liccutiousness of cer- 
tain publications, and the necessity of re- 
pressing them; but he could not sce the 
necessity of increasing the severity of the 
law, already, according to his own ac- 
count, teeming with sanguinary severity. 
Frem what came out during the late dia- 
cussions, the crimes of sedition and lea- 
sing-making were similar to what we call- 
ed libel against the state. Before those 
debates, he had not made up his mind as 
to the propriety of certain recent punish- 
ments inflicted for those cries. Perhaps, 
in strict letter of law, they were to be 
justified; but if they were, that was the 
strongest reason for the present motion, 
because they proved the necessity of in- 
quiry. How, then, could he concur in 
adopting the increased severity in our 
English law, proposed by the right hon. 
secretary, when he condemned its existe 
ence in Scotland? He had stated that the 
judges were armed with the discretionary 
power of inflicting the various punish- 
ments of fine, pillory, and imprisonment 
Was not this enough to satisfy the most 
vindictive spirit? Or could we agree to a 
farther extension of punishments with any 
attention to that principle of our penal 
statutes, that we should avoid extreme 
punishments ? By the law, as it now stood, 
there existed no discretionary power to 
inflict transportation for misdemeanor 3 
and it would be well worth while to con- 
sider, that while libel was certamly a 
crime, the punishment of it was liable to 
abuse. Whether, then, transportation 
should be added to the present Let of pus 
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nishments, was the only consideration 
called for. Suppose an inclination in an 

administration to stretch the laws to their 
utmost bent, and to construe all opposi- 
tion to their measures into the crime of 
libel, was it impossible that judges might 
be found to support them? As long as 
imprisonment was the punishment, the 
victim was, as it were, before our eyes; 
he was in the situation to excite pity, and 
to receive the extension of royal mercy. 
But if administration could send away all 
who were obnoxious to them, the indivi- 
dual was removed without the smallest 
chance for any redress or mitigation of his 
sentence, however severe, and the door 
of mercy was completely barred against 
him. For his part, it was hard to state a 
case short of treason deserving of such 
severity.——Another argument against the 
principle preposed by the right hon. se- 
cretary was—by the law, juries are con- 
stituted judges of the whole case as it 
comes before them ; and it was well known 
how unwilling they were to convict as 
matters now stood; it was then worth 
while to considcr, whether that disincli- 
nation to expose men to the severities of 
the law might not be rendered still 
stronger, if those severities were to be so 
unnecessarily extended beyond the bounds 
of humanity or prudence. As to the ex- 
istence of a power to try for what were 
termed lesser offences, without jury, and 
where the punishments were very severe, 
he had found a case which put the fact 
out of all doubt. It was a case so late as 
1783: the procurator fiscal against Young 
and Wemyss. This was an appeal from 
the sheriff's court to the court of justi- 
clary, against a conviction upon the 
ground of excessive punishment. Upon 
this occasion, the judges of the superior 
court, although upon some other grounds, 
thought fit to reverse the judgment, and 
were unanimous in declaring, that it was 
competent to-try for lesser offences with- 
out a jury, and to inflict arbitrary punish- 
ment upon conviction. If, then, this be 
the law of that country, will any man 
say, that no inquiry shall take plaee ? Or 
will members quietly look on, and see one- 
third of the kingdein deprived of the trial 
by jury? Another point that determined 
him in favour of the motion was, the ac- 
knowledgment that there existed no 
‘puch thing as the benefit of a grand jury 
in Scotland. For his part until he heard 
it that night, he could not have believed 
that such power could have been lodged 
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inthe hands of the lord advocate. It 
was true, that something like it was known 
in this country, when his majesty’s attor- 
ney-general could virtule officis put any 
man on his trial by filing an information, 
This was a power which ought to be very 
vey exercised ; but in the person of 
the lord advocate there was not onl 

this power of prosecuting, but the sti 

more dangerous one of stopping any pro- 
secution at his own mere discretion. He 
conceived he had but barely to state this 
to an English ear, to excite their condem- 
nation of such powers being lodged in an 

individual. Another consideration eich 
weighed strongly with him, was the con- 
struction of petty juries in Scotland. He 
understood that out of 45 returned in the 


“first instance, 15 were chosen to try the 


cause, not taken, as we do, in regular 
order, but picked and chosen as the pro- 
secutors thought proper to select, and 
who were to try the cause, unless chak 
lenged, upon sufficient cause shown 
against them. Now he would venture to 
atiirm, that a jury so chosen in this coun- 
try, would be considered as neither more 
nor less than a packed jury. For so sen- 
sible were we of the digtculty of being 
able to show just cause of objection, 
though such might exist, and yet so cone 
scious were we that a jury should be in- 
fluenced, that we allowed the liberty of 
challenging a certain number, according 
to the crime imputed, peremptorily, and 
without being oblized to assign any rea- 
son whatever. The last ground upon 
which he detended the motion was, the 
necessity there existed ot allowing writs 
of error in criminal cases from the courts 
of Scotland, as well as the courts in this 
country, in order that their proceedings 
might be capable of being reviewed, and 
any errors they might chance to fall into, 
be corrected. One thing he thought his 
learned friend was wrong in, which was, 
his not relying more strongly on the artt- 
cles of the union, as completely proving 
both in letter and spirit, the propriety of 
assimilating, as far as possible, the laws 
of the two countries. Upon all these 
grounds he should give his hearty support 
to the motion. 

The Master of the Rolls said, he agreed 
in many things with what had been ad- 
vanced by his Jearned friend, and should 
be glad to grant-to the people of Scotland 
some of the best parts of the criminal 
law of England, if he was sure they 
wished to have it; but he conceived they 
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had sufficiently shown, by the Act of 
Union, that they preferred the law of 
Scotland to that of England. He thought 
mo advantage whatever would accrue from 
granting a writ of error or a new trial, 
and that the only consequence would be 
to decide on the legalit of the sentences, 
without considering whether proper evi- 
dence had been rejected at the trial, or 
improper evidence admitted, or whether 
there had been any mistakes in point of 
law. None of these evils could be re- 
medied by a writ of error, and there- 
fore, mstead of considering these as our 

eat palladium, he considered the super- 
intending power of parliament, together 
with the conduct of the judges, who, 
when they had any doubt about a convic- 
tion consulted their fellow judges, as the 
best security for the lives and liberties of 
the people. Any doubtful criminal case 
was referred to the twelve judges, but that 
was not at all in the nature of a writ of 
error. He thought the grand jury of 
England an institution superior to what 
prevailed in Scotland: but the aoa of 
crimes in that country was such as might 
easily come under the inspection of the 
lord advocate which would be impossible 
in England. As he saw no necessity for 
this sweeping committee, who were to 
Inquire into more than twelve articles of 
the criminal law of Scotland, for the 
purpose of assimilating them to the law of 
England, he should give his negative to 
the motion. . 

The Lord Advocate said, he felt it his 
duty not to allow the House to be de- 
luded by any impression which the 
learned serjeant’s speech might have 
made. The learned serjeant seemed to 
be totally misinformed respecting the 
Scotch law. Before he stated what the 
Scotch law should have been, he ought 
to have stated what it actually was. He 
denied that the lord advocate had any 
such pai as the learned gentleman had 
8 ; if so, and the possession of these 
powers could be productive of such dan- 

erous consequences, would it have been 
ft unnoticed till the year 1794? The 
question, as far as it had been argued, 
went on two points only; first, the for- 
mation of juries, and then, the power of 
the lord advocate. He stated that the 
constables and other inferior officers made 
a return annually to the principal magis- 
trate at Edinburgh, of such persons as 
were to serve as jurymen, which amounted 
to the number of several hundreds; then 
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the clerk of the court struck from among 
those forty-five, who were to be on the 
assize for the trial; this was done without 
any communication between the clerk 
and the court of justiciary, and without 
any communication with the lord advo- 
eate, who was the presecutor; so it be- 
came nothing more than the mere official 
duty of the clerk, as matter of course. 
This list of forty-five was brought to the 
lord advocate, and with a list of the wit- 
nesses to be brought forward on the trial, 
was added to the libel (1. e. indictment), 
and bbe to the person to be tried, fif- 
teen days before the trial.came on ; which, 
considering the forty-five to consist of 
eect living and known in the neighbour- 
ood, was sufficient time for the panel 
to make every objection that might appear 
to him to be necessary. When. this list 
came into the court, the lord advocate 
had nothing more to do with it: the 
judge then interfered by a very proper 
discretionary power that he possessed, 
and named the jury that were to try the 
cause: after naming the first five, the 
panel was asked if he had any objections, 
and if he answered in the negative, the 
fifteen were made out in the same manner : 
if any objections were stated, the court 
judged upon the validity of them instunter, 
but there was no practice in that court 
that gave the panel a right to make fri- 
volous objections, or to challenge the 
jury or witnesses without cause. In the 
circuits the practice differed very little ; 
the return was made from the different 
counties of forty-five each, but the pro- 
per officer of the court, unwilling to call 
so many from their homes, at considerable 
distances, struck forty-five from the whole, 
and from these the court chose fifteen to 
be the jury.—On the next point, the 
power of the lord advocate, he denied 
that it went farther than was necessary. 
He had no power but as public prosecutor, 
to bring on any trial at the public expense ; 
he had, to be sure, the power of judging 
from the precognition laid before him, 
whether the trial ought to be brought for- 
ward in that way or not, but he had no 
wer of preventing prosecutions from tak- 
ing place when any private individual suffer- 
ed in his interest, or was substantially 
wronged, farther than to decline prosecu- 
tion at the public expense ; for if that in- 
dividual called upon him to prosecute for 
the murder of a relation, or any other ° 
crime, he was bound to give in Scotland 
his concurrence, and the libel ran on in 
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his name. The law of Scotland happily 
did not admit of popular accusation. 
He had heard it argued, that the treaty 
bf union held out an invitation to parlia- 
ment to alter the criminal law of Scotland 
when it might seem expedient; but he con- 
tended strongly, that there was no power 
by any construction of that act, to alter 
in any way the criminal law of that coun- 
try. He thought the hon. gentleman, who 
was himself a Scotchman, had no right to 
have brought forward the motionintheman- 
ner he had done, nor could he suppose that 
the hon. gentleman could feel much satis- 
faction from doing what certainly was not 
wished for in that country. As to the 
learned sergeant, his arguments had pro- 
ceeded altogether from misinformation. 
On the point of altering the Scotch law, 
m criminal cases, at the Union, there 
was scarcely a struggle; for the English 
members, though much greater in num- 
ber, were so satistied of the justice of 
that article in the treaty, that they acqui- 
esced in it ; and this he considered to be 
the first attempt that had been made 
since that time to set aside the criminal 
law of Scotland altogether, and to assi- 
milate to the English system the laws of 
a country as independent as England it- 
self. It had been urged, that alterations: 
were made in the criminal law of Scot- 
Jand with regard to treason since the 
Union, but it ought to be recollected, 
that the act of 1708 was made by an ex- 
press recommendation from the throne— 
a sanction which the present attempt had 
not received. Another argument was, 
the abolition of the hereditary jurisdiction 
in Scotland; but this originated in the 
House of Lords, who by their conduct 
as a court of appeal in civil causes, had 
rendered themselves as dear to that coun- 
try as they were to their own. It was by 
a communication from the House of Lords, 
under the direction of lord Hardwicke, 
to the court of justiciary in Scotland, that 
the hereditary jurisdiction was to have 
been abolished, but the Huuse of Com- 
mons at the time took up the matter in 
the light of a money bill, and it was then 
brought in a-fresh in the House of Com- 
mons by the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral, and afterwards passed. On the sub- 
ject of the late trials he contended, that in 
all the cases which had occurred in the last 
eighteen months, the juries had brought 
in their verdicts unanimously finding the 
panels guilty, and not merely by a ma- 
jority, which the law of that country ad- 
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mitted of; this he thought was a suffici- 
ent answer to all that had been said 
about packed juries. He concluded by. 
declaring his decided opposition te the 
motion. ‘ : 

Mr. Fux rose and said :—Sir, I have 
often been surprised at doctrines advanced 
in this House; I have often prepared my- 
self not to be astonished at any desertion 
of former principles; I have often had 
my understanding perplexed and con- 
fused; but never did I find myself so 
much at a loss as on the present occasion. 
The learned lord advocate commenced 
and concluded his speech with reproach- 
ing my learned friend who sits near me 
(Mr. serjeant Adair), with misquoting 
and mistaking the law of Scotland; but 
after preparing to expose my learned 
friend’s ignorance, after increasing our 
expectations, he did nothing more than 
repeat, but in a louder tone, what had 
fallen from my learned friend, and what 
had been asserted by both the gentlemen 
who spoke so ably in support of this mo-« 
tion. I really, Sir, supposed that I did 
not hear the lord advocate, or that I mis- 
understood him. My learned friend, 
speaking of the construction of petty 
juries in Scotland, said, that from the 
forty-five chosen to try the cause, fifteen 
were struck by the court. Now what 
statement can be more alarming to justice, 
what more dangerous to the liberty of 
the prisoner? But when the lord advocate 
comes to speak on the same subject, note 
withstanding his surprise at the ignorance 
of my learned friend, he uses the very 
same words, and says, that after the 
forty-five were given in to the court, the 
judges selected fifteen; not asin England, 
by taking the first twelve that came, or 
on special juries, by ballot, but by se- 
lecting number one, two, or any other 
number as best suited his purpose; and 
the manner in which the first list was made 
out by an inferior officer of the court, 
only served as an, additional cause for 
alarm, because it rendered packed juries 
more easily obtained; for certainly the 
power of the judge to select such as he 
pleased from the number, was tantamount 
to a packed jury. If the lord advocate 
intended that we should bclieve my 
learned friend had mis-stated the matter, 
he should have framed some argument, 
either to show that the jury was not 
packed, or that there was no danger of 
such an event taking place. 

With respect to the power of the lord 
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advocate, he cam create prosecutions. 
I collect from the learned lord, that if the 
guilt of any person is made out, the court 
will order the prosecution to be com- 
racneed ;. but this is only with respect to 
public crimes, in which the lord advocate 
may cOmmence or discontinue any prose- 
cation. But he has treated the argu- 
ment of the able mover with great, un- 
fairness: he has said, that my Icarned 
frend wishes to introduce the whole of 
the criminal law of England into his 
country, and en the impropriety of this 
measure be has dwelt for a considerable 
time: he should recollect, that my hon. 
frend was not speaking of felony or lar- 
ceny, but of public crimes against the 
state; and that it was only the criminal 
law which related to those crimes, that 
he wished to introduce. Im that sense I 
am certain the House uaderstood him. 
Did my hon. and learned friend mean 
any thing else, much as I admirc his ta- 
lents, and much as I might respect his 
intention, I certainly could not coincide 
with him. In many respecte I revere the 
criminal law of England; but it would be 
after serious reflection, and unprejudiced 
consideration, that I would consent to 
extend it, with all its penal statutes, to 
any country; because there are several 
of those statutes, that contain provisions, 
of which I can by no means approve. 
Sly hon. and learned friend meant only 
to introduce the criminal law which 
relates to sedition; and in his exami- 
nation into the law of Scotland, with a 
view to its alteration, he does not assert 
that hé would change it generally, but 
poe ys and only as far as relates to 
easing-making, and the other points enu- 
merated in the question. 

The lord advocate has epoken of the 
act of Union. He says, that by this act 
we are prevented from making any change 
i the jurisprudence of Scotland; but he 
ought to have recollected, that the em- 
phatic words of that act not only declare 
what the law is,- but that the criminal law 
of Scotland may be altered by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, when in its wisdom 
R should be deemed expedient and requi- 
Bite for the public good. He has men- 
tioned the different laws which support 
bis assertion; the learned lord, however, 
says, that we should not proceed to make 
any alteration, until it come recommended 
from the throne, as had been the case in 
respect to the law of treason. Indeed, 
Sir, we have lately heard such strange 
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have seen it receive so many wounds, 


‘that we ought not to be astonished at this 


suggestion. Does the learned lord mean, 
that we are to wait until ministers come 
down to this House to complain, that the 
prerogative of the crown is exerted too 
strenuously against the privileges of the 
people, that they who oppose their mear 
sures are punished too severely, and that 
the law ought to be made more lenient ? 
I cannot understand what the learned 
lord intends by this idle assertion, which 
means nothing ; and that it does mean 
nothing, is the best construction that can 
be put uponit. Thenext case the learned 
lord said; had proceeded after a previous 
inquiry between the House of Lords and 
the court of justiciary. I have as high 
an esteem for the House of Lords, in their 
judicial capacity, as any person can possibly 
have, but I canuot allow them any exclu- 
sive right to legislate, nor that any such 
alteration of the law ought to originate 
with them ; for in their legislative capacity 
pro tanto the House of Commons is in 
every degree equal. Indeed, the learned 
lord saw the folly of this argument, for 
he was obliged to own that the bill was 
rejected in the first instance, and came 
from the Commons at last: but, then, he 
said it was carried through by the attorney 
and solicitor general; this might appear 
to the learned lord very proper; but I 
trust we have not yet forgotten all sorts 
of equality so much as to sanction a mea- 
sure because it comes from this or that 
lord in one House, or from the attorney 
and solicitor general, or any member in 
the other. We all have the same trust 
reposed in us by our constituents, and 
our duty being the same, so is the degree 
of respect to be paid to us. This ques- 
tion, | contend, should be treated as a 
practical one. But, Sir, there may he 
some members in this House, and I have 
reason to think there are , who were not 
present during the late discussions: there 
may be some who attending cursorily, 
and hearing the debate relating to Mr. 
Muir, and Mr. Palmer, and the one of 
this night, may conclude that the pro- 
ceedings adopted with respect to these 
gentlemen were legal; but I persist in 
contending that this was by no means thic 
case. These are the first punishinents in- 
flicted on such crimes. Itis truc, they 
argue on the other side, that they arc le- 
gal. They arguc from analogy: they 
admit (for obliged they are to do so), that 
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in the sixteenth century no such punish- | my part, I think the new method of pu-: 
ments were inflicted on conviction of such | nishment in Scotland as dangerous as the 
offences; they can consequently find no| old method in England is adequate. 
precedents to bear them out on this occa- | What then is it we say to you? We tell. 
sion. In vain tucy searched; no industry, | you, ‘ We live in a country not totall 
no trouble was spared. Certainly the | exempt from the crime of sedition, though 
lord advocate would have availed him- 
self of it, could any such be found. 
But, Sir, the right hon. secretary as- 
serts, that the people of Scotland enjoy 
practical happiness. When did they at- 
tain this desirable situation? Let him 
oint out the date, and name the period. 
as it under the reign of Mary,’ or the 
two first Stuarts? Was it at the union of 
the two crowns, in the reign of Charles 
2nd, or of his brother James? If there 
has been any period at which happiness 
has been enjoyed in that country, it must 
be since the union or revolution: but 
these crimes were never punished with 
such dreadful severity till within the last 
eightcen months; and no precedent can 
warrant that severity, except the infamous 
and abominable precedent of 1704. The 
right hon. secretary says he likes the cri- 
minal law of England, but that of Scot- 
land better ; he will not therefore consent 
to alter it; and he doubts whether it can 
be altered. Has it not, Sir, been altered 
by parliament since the Union? Did we 
not change it with respect to treason in 
1708? Yet, in the reign of queen Anne, | is the punishment suited to the offence, 
when we did change it, we were not con- , you return for answer, that imprisonment 
sidered guilty of a breach of faith. for many years is worse than transporta- 
But, Sir, does not every circumstance | tion. This, Sir, I deny. Imprisonment 
of the late proceedings dictate the pro-| cannot be compared with transportation 
priety, nay more, the necessity, of going | for fourteen or even seven years. But 
Into an inquiry 2?) What was advanced by | what is the case in this country? The 
one of the judges of the court of justi- | punishment in few cases of libel has ex- 
ciary on alate occasion? ‘ New crimes,” | ceeded two years; the longest 1 ever 
said the judge, “arise from the new state | heard of (the case of lord George Gordon ) 
of things; and courts, not legislatures, | was five years; and that, Sir, give me 
are to find new and adequate punish: | leave to say, was not a proceeding which 
ments.” From the time of the Union | reflected the highest honour on the coun- 
down to the present, no such punishment try. But for a misdemeanor, | know a 
isfound. The circumstances of the coun- ; single instance of seven years imprison- 
try are new ; the lord advocate is puzzled; iment having been inflicted. Does an 
he finds no precedent for a century; he ; one think seven years imprisonment is 
looks for the law ; and where does he en- ; equal to the offence of sedition? Indeed, 
deavour to find it? Not subsequently to ! Sir, when I heard of this severe punish- 
the Union; no, butbeyond the union of the , ment being inflicted on a man in this 
two crowns; andnot finding it anywhere, he | country, and when I saw it connected 
‘has recourse to ingenuity; he reasons | with the name of the judge, for whom I 
from analogy, and finds he may transport | have a personal esteem (being no other 
these culprits to Botany Bay ! This, Sir, is | than my learned friend, when recorder of 
a new case ; for which there is no punish- | London), I inquired what crime the pri- 
ment prescribed by statute, no precedent ' soner could have committed; but found 
to support it, nothing which can warrant | he was convicted of an offence little short 
it, but an argument from analogy. For ie murder, and that the misdemeanor was 


we allow there never was less of it than 
since the accession of the House of Han- 
over ! we, who are well acquainted with the 
crime, are able to judge what is the pu- 
nishment suited to the offence: we know 
that, in point of fact, the punishment n- 
flicted in this country is so adequate, that 
sedition was never less complained of. 
We have practice in our favour; you are’ 
totally ignorant of the crime, and equally 
ignorant of the punishment suited to the 
crime; you may have had more confusion 
in your country for the last century than 
we ; but we think a few libels, and one or 
two mobs, better than two rebellions; this 
crime to you is new, to us it is old ; we 
tell you your new remedy is dangerous = 
our old one we find adequate ; we there- 
fore wish to recommend it.” 

But, while we are kindly interfering, 
while we are offering our friendly advice, 
we are told that we are speculatists, that 
we are no judges, and incapable of dictat- 
ing what ought to be your conduct. 
When we offer part of the criminal law of 
England, and tell you that imprisonment 
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vated by several other shocking of- 
Pe ttl the crime of sedition 
does not require a greater punishment 
than that which our constitution inflicts 
on those convicted of the most heinous 
offences! The learned lord has gone into 
clergyable offences; but, Sir, arguing 
about felonies has nothing to do with the 

t question; this constitution could 
not have been preserved, if we did not ob- 
serve a greater jealousy with regard to 
state crimes than any other. I cannot 
suppose there exists a desire in judges 
and ministers to press excessive punish- 
ment in cases of petty larceny, or other 
small offences; but I can well imagine 
that punishment may be pressed against 
those who oppose their measures, or are 
obnoxious to their schemes; the jealousy 
should be greater where we have any rea- 
.son to fear that men high in power may 
be actuated by improper motives. Trea- 
son is the same in both countries; nor 
can I see any sort of difference with re- 
gard to sedition; it is not more local than 
treason, and is equally directed against 
the King of Great Britain, in whatever 
part of the kingdom committed; the pu- 
nishment, therefore, ought to be the 
same on both sides the Tweed. 


But, suppose sedition to be an English | 


crime, and that an Englishman in Scot- ' 
land were to publish a libel against the . 
government of this country, he must by 
the laws of Scotland be tried upon princi- 
ples totally different from !-nglish. How 
absurd! An English crime ought to be 
tried by English laws, and on English 
principles. I confess, I feel, Sir, the im- 
portance of this question; I feel that the 
House has the greatest interest in the mo- 
tion of this night. Considering the ques- 
tion merely as it relates to sedition, there 
is ample prune for going into an inquiry: 
we should know what it 1s; that we may 
not comment upon, speak about, write of, 
or venture to propose reforms in Scotland. 


is not the general crime which is laid to 
my charge; there is some specific act 
-Stated : supposing even the act I am ac- 
.cused of proved, and that I am found 
guilty, if it docs not appear a crime in 


If in England I am accused of sedition, it 


the eye of the law, I still hall be relieved. 


But what is the case in Scotland ? 


I have seen the general crime, the major 
proposition of the syllogism, in the case 
of Mr. Gerrald; but the lord advocate 
treats with levity the idea of packing ju- 
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ries ; and he tells us with triumph, that in 
all the late proceedings the juries were 
unanimous. What does this argument 
prove? Nothing. It is true they might 
all be unanimous, but surely they might 
still have been all collected under 
the eye of the officer, and direction of 
the court. Good God, Sir, however I 
may disagree with many of my friends on 
other topics, will they not all agree with 
me in this? Will they not all see its dan- 
gerin the same view that I do? Will 
they not all coincide with me in declaring, 
that no man is safe, no man’s liberty se- 
cure, if he can be charged generally on 
the crime of sedition ? 

I am taking the late proceedings, for 
argument’s sake, to be strictly consonant 
to Jaw; though God forbid I should ever 
be inclined to think them so; yet is there 
not something with respect to the evi- 
dence in those cases, which calls for your 
interference? Thc House will recollect 
the evidence of Anne Fischer, that infa- 
mous witness, that domestic spy, whose 
testimony I cannot think of without shud- 
dering at it; yet she, and other such wit- 
nesses, were produced as to the general 
charge of sedition. Do I stand, Sir, in a 
British Huuse of Commons? Which of 
us is safe, if charged on the general 
ground? If every action is to be examin- 
ed, if evidences from different quarters are 
to be collectedto prove different charges, 
without any specific act being stated in 
the indictment, I appeal to every man who 
hears me, whether there can be any liber- 
ty in the country where sucli practices 
are allowed? Which of us can be com- 
fortable in our minds, if such doctrines 
are countenanced? Let us set free our 
countrymen in the other part of the is- 
land. Let us go into the committee; let 
us both legislate and declare. The peo- 
pe of Scotland have a right to expect 

oth ; and I hope, when the House shall 
be more accurately acquainted with the 
proceedings, to see the sentence condemn- 
ed, the mode of conducting these trials 
censured, and the production of that most 
infamous witness Anne Fischer both re- 
probatedand regarded with disgust. What, 
Sir, is not a@ man to say out of doors what 
has been advanced within the walls of 


The ; this House? Is a man to be punished 
general crime is stated in the indictment ; | 


with transportation for advancing politi- 
cal sentiments, which, if declared here, 
would be taken no notice of? Has no 
one in this country a mght to think or 
speak on political questions but members 
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of parliament? Indeed, Sir, if general ' If he do, I give’ him credit for his courage 


sedition is allowed a3 a charge, and such 
witnesses as Anne Fischer are produced 
to maintam and support it, 1 can easily 
conceive the danger of delivering senti- 
_mentsfreelyin any place. Irecollect that, 
when I was a boy, attending the debates 
in the gallery of this House, a sentiment 
fell from the late earl of Chatham, which 
warmed and filled my breast with admi- 
gation; and which did him more honour 
m my eyes, than many things that have 
since been related of him. The Amer 
‘can war was then extremely popular, and 
a member having asserted that there was 
a rebellion in America, ‘** I rejoice,”’ said 
this great man, “that America has re- 
sisted : I rejoice that she has shown that 
symptom of British spirit and © British 
blood in her veins; and I hope it will 
flow unimpaired to her descendants, till 
they have accomplished all they merit.’* 
This raised him high in my estimation ; 
this splendid sentiment he never after de- 
nied ; for though he left this House, it 1s 
well known what he uniformly advised in 
another. If this great man had becn in 
Scotland at that time, and ministers had 
had the opportunity of prosecuting these 
words before the court of justiciary, his 
sentence would have been transportation : 
or perhaps this punishment would nut 
have been sufficient; if one of those 
judges who lately presided, had then the 
direction, the torture might have been in- 
troduced as alonc adequate. 

But, Sir, allow me to say a few words 
in answer toa challenge thrown out by 
the right hon. secretary. Does he mean 
to say that, intrusted as he is witha great 
employment in this country, and enabled 
consequently to know the extent and ap- 
Nader of the criminal laws of Scotland, 

e thinks those laws inadequate? Why 
then, Si, reflecting on his situation, and 
seeing all the trusts that are reposed in 
him, does he suffer crimes to be inade- 
quately punished? Will he, forgetful of 
his situation, sit supine, and leave them 
unpunished? Or, will he act the more 
manly part, and say, I cannot see erimes 
punished in so inadequate a manner, with- 
out attempting to alter the laws? Which 
will he do? Will he prefer thie latter? 


* The speech to which Mr. Fox here refers, 
was the last the earl of Chatham ever made 
in the House of Commons. It took place on 
the 14th of January 1766. See Vol. avi. p. 
104. 


and his censistency, absurd and eccentric 
as the idea of increasing the punishment 
is: if he do not alter them, I cannot give 
him credit either for courage or consie- 
tency: if he attempts to alter them, L 
then give him credit for his courage ; for 
others have been very severely punished 
for less dangerous attempts. But thts 
assertion of the right hon. secretary, that 
the laws are inadequate, is not an asser- 
tion which has accidentally escaped im the 
warmth of debate; it must have been an 


expression carefully considered, and mi- 


ee 


nutely examined ; it has been rumineated 
over for four or five days; nor, Sir, ought 
it to be received with indifference : his 
official situation. makes every thing which 
comes from the right hon. gentleman of 
importance. The right hon. gentleman 
does not say he advances this, because. 
he is dared to it. I would nevertheless 
advise him to beware how he meddles 
with the liberties of Englishmen and con- 
sider well before he increases punishment. 
Let him not think our laws inadequate 
until he shall have made some motion to 
that purport, and has ascertained whether 
this House thinks with him on that point. 
I am fully satisfied that something ought 
immediately to be cone to correct this 
abuse of law in Scotland, and to put an 
end to the tyranny practised under the 
pretext of administering justice in that 
part of the kingdom. 

The Attorney-General said, that the right 
hon. gentleman whe spoke last had not, 
in his judgment, stated one reason suffi- 
cient to induce the House to accede to the 
motion—a motion not confined to any par- 
ticular point, but which went to alter the 
whole criminal law of Scotland. One of 
the most materialgrounds to be taken into 
consideration was, whether it was expe- 
dient to change the whole habits of juris- 
prudence, and the constitution of the courts 
of a country ? He would repeat that there 
was an indissoluble compact, a firm treaty 
in the way, which no sophistry could get 
over; for it was idle to say, that the 18th 
article of the Union permitted the substt- 
tution of the criminal laws of England in 
the place of those of Scotland. The na- 
ture of criminal justice, both in Scotland 
and England, was perfectly well known 
at the time of the Union, and had been 
so ever since; and yet he could not, in 
all that time, find a single attempt to ex- 
ercise that permission, which would have 
been done, if the change was at all in the 
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contemplation of those who bore a share 
in that union. Indeed, it must appear 
prea paag if the invitation to substitute 
the laws of England was so plain as the 
learned serjeant had stated, that the pa- 
triots of land and Scotland never 
should have found out till lately that all 
the criminal proceedings of that country 
were @ nuisance, and that they should 
remain so long unaltered. With regard 
to what had been said of evidence having 
been given on the trial of Muir, out of 
the matter charged in the indictment, it 
would lose much of its weight when ma- 
turely considered. He would not deny 
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and jury to assign capital punishments, 
that the judge has not unfrequently en 
ed the jury to find a verdict under a shil- 
ling, where the article in question was ob- 
viously worth some pounds; and where 
the jury, acting from the same principle, 
had thought it their duty to comply with 
that charge. In Scotland, too, arbitrary 
punishments were annexed to a variety of 
crimes which in England were punished 
with death; and even that arbitrary sen- 
tence was as much a subject of the mercy 
of the crown, as the compulsory capital 
sentence of an English criminal court. 
The right hon. gentleman had taken up 


that it would be convenient to justice, if, an expression which had fallen from his 
it were possible to have all the facts laid; learned friend, and had thence endea- 
in the indictment: but he wished gentle- | voured to infer that his learned friend 
men to recollect, that, in prosecutions | meant that an alteration in the laws should 
for treason, evidence might be given of | originate with the crown. He denied the 


overt-acts, though not charged specifi- | 
cally in the indictment, so that they were | 
of the same nature with those charged; 
and he could see no reasonable objection 
why they should not give evidence of the 
same kind on criminal cases in Scotland. 
He insisted that the lord advocate had 
not more power, nay, not so much, as 
the attorney-general of England. The 
power of the former was more actively 
exercised, but not in a stronger manner 
or with greater effect. Both had power 
to proceed in the prosecution of criminal 
cases. The lord advocate could only 
stop those causes in which the prosecu- 
tion was carried on at the suit of the pub- 


’ 
1 
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inference; but would at the same time 
say, that as the treaty of unien was made 
by the crown, any measure that at all 
touched Scotland would come much more 
properly from the crown or its servants, 
than from any other person; as the king’s 
ministers were more likely to know the 
feelings and disposition of that couatr 

on the subject. Had that been attende 

to, the present discussion would have 
been saved ; for not one whisper of com- 
plaint against those laws ever came from 
the persons concerned in their operation. 
Upon various appeals to the lords, the 
aieence had been repeatedly decided, 
that appeals would not lie; and yet no 


lic; whereas the attorney-general could, | attempts had been made, no wishes had 
by his noli prosequi, stop all and every , been hitherto expressed, to alter the laws 


sort of criminal cause. He, for hia part, | 
however, dared not do it; because, how- 
ever legal it might be, he should consider 
It as a breach of his fidvlity to the public. | 
On the head of discretion, which it had | 
been said was vested to an inordinate and | 
dangerous extent in the judges of Scot- 
land, it would be found upon examina- 
tion, that full as extensive a discretion 
was left in the breasts of English judges. 
In various cases, they had the power of 
sentencing to pillory, fine, imprisonment, 
&c. In some instances, he would main- 
tain that the laws of Scotland were even 
more favourable than those of England 
to delinquents ; and he would state a fact 
in elucidation of his assertion, namely, 
that it constantly happened, that men 
were tried for crimes which were by the 
law deemed capital offences, and there- 
fore subject to capital punishment, yet, 
to which it was so forrible to both judge 
(VOL. XXXI.] 


in that respect. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor declared, that in 
voting for the motion, he never gave a 
vote that was more strictly in unison with 
his conscience. He never would sit silent, 
and hear it said, that the severe senten- 
ces passed on Messrs. Muir, Palmer, &c- 
were legal. He insisted that the criminal 
law of Scotland required alteration. He 
mentioned a circumstance with respect to 
Mr. Gerrald, which he knew to be an in- 
disputable fact. He had objected to 
the lord justice Clerk sitting in judg-. 
ment on him, because Mr. Gerrald had 
been assured that he had made use of ex- 
pressions against the prisoner. The lord 
justice Clerk it was true, withdrew, but 
the other judges over-ruled the objection; 
and one of the judges pronounced that 
this was an aggravation of the prisoner's 


guilt. He would put it to the attorney-. 
general, whether fre would have acted in 
[G] 
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the same manner, had he been in & simi- 
lar situation? No, he was convinced that 
his sentiments would have recoiled at the 
idea. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Whitbread - = - - 94 
Mr. Hussey eb ee : 


YEAS 
N Lord Adv. of Scotland, al 
OFS } Mr. Attorsey-General. . 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on Vobunt 
Aids for Public Purposes without the Con- 
sent of Parliament.| March 17. On the 
motion, that the bill for Augmenting the 
Militia be engrossed, 

Mr. Baker observed, that the measure 
did not appear to him to be adequate to 
the purpose for which it was brought for- 
ward. It was said to be a provision against 
a danger which threatened the country. 
Now, if the danger wae imminent, our 
force ought to be equal to it; but this 
bill did not appear to him to be of that 
nature. He had seen a peper, dated 
Whitehall, 14th of March 1794, which 
seemed to recommend a general subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of carrying on mea- 
sures, of which the bill then before the 
House was a part. He must say, he ob- 
jected to that measure as an irregular one. 

arliament was the only legal organ of 
the country, through which the people 
could signify their consent to assist the 
earrying on of any plan, the expense of 
which was to be paid for out of the pub- 
lic purse. The measure to which he had 
alluded could not, in his judgment, be 
legal at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, but least of all during the sitting 
of parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair expressed his opi- 
nion of the irregularity of the measure of 
raising any public subscription, to assist 
the carrying on of the measures of the ex- 
ecutive government, mdependent of the 
interference of parliament. There ought 
at least to be an act of parliament to sanc- 
tion the measure. 

Mr. Fos declared, that the measure 
said to be going through the country, by 
way of a recommendation from his ma- 
jesty to the people, te. stand forth and 
assist the executive government with vo- 
luntary subscriptions, he had ever held to 
be entirely illegal, and a measure the 
most dangerous to the constitution of this 
couatry. Ifthe object was to legalize 
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that practice, he was perfectby . suve that 
there should have been a bill for.thee 
purpose. A bill must pass: to authorize 
the application of such. money, everafter 
it was raised, otherwise not one’ shilling 
of it could de legally applied.- This epi- 
nion he had frequently given durmg the 
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American war, and all he-had ever heard 
upon the subject had not terided to alter 
that opinion. 

- March 24. Mr. Sheridan rose to calf the 
attention of the House to the: subject of 
raising troops by veluntary subseriptier. 
He did not mean te debate the subject at 
length now, because another day was to 
be taken up with that discussion; Dut he 
would say, that an application from. mi- 
nisters to any body of men for the raising 
a voluntary: contribution towards support- 
ing any mihtary power in this country; 
was: wholly illegal-and unconstitutionak 
There was at this moment a body-of men 
deliberating on the best mode of raising 
men, and of paying them when raised, 
independent of parliament; and this, too, 
net inerely in consequence ef s voluntar 
act of theirs, but from the express requi- 
sition of the secretary of state; and this 
was followed by an advertisement in the 
public papers, werded in a marmer that 
seemed to indicate that those who did net 


jor it, had views that were hostile to the 


censtitution. Of that character, and to 
that effect, was the advertisement in Surry 
desiring a meeting at Kingston on the 
27th of this month [Here he read the 
advertisement]. He might be told, that . 
itwas net the intention of ministers to pué 
these troops under pay until the plan of | 
raising them, and the mode of paying them, 
should receive the sanction of parliament. 
But why was parliament passed by m- this 
business tn any stage of it? Why did mi- 
misters resort to lords lieutenant and 
grand jurics, inetead of the House: of 
Commons, the only place te which they 
could constitutionally resert? He should 
say no more now on this subject, but 
should move, ‘ That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying, that 
he wil be graciously: pleased te give di- 
rections that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of a Letter dated White- 
hall the 34th of March addressed to the 
Lords Lieutenant of several counties toge- 
ther with all plans and other papers in- 
closed therein.” 

- Mr. Marten said, that some time since 
he had made up his mind never to be 

* 
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surprised at any thing that should be ' 
‘donedy the present admimistratiom. After 
the numerous punishments that had been 
anflicted on several individuals for avow- 
ang political epinions; after the general 
systesn of erecting barracks all over the 
ia ; -after the introduction of fo- 
feign troops without the consent of par- 
tone oat this last measure caeecd ie 
whole. ee - 
~ Mr. Western ina maiden speech, said, 
he fele himself under the necessity of 
‘declaring the conviction of his mind upon 
this very important subject. The consti- 
tatioa in its vital principle was attacked 
‘and violated, and the dignity.of the 
House was grosely insulted by the mea- 
sure now under consideration. His as- 
tonishment was excited and his indigna- 
tuon roused, when he was told that the 
executive government of this free coun- 
had made application to the lords 
lieutenant of counties, stating to them, 
‘@ nécessity of raising a malitary force, of 
which the House of Commons was kept 
‘im profound ignorance, of calling upon in- 
‘dividuals to open their purses to support a 
‘military plan, no part of which had been 
submitted to their representatives in 
parliament. Did the House reflect on 
‘what this might lead to, if not opposed ? 
‘Had they forgot that on the power of 
raising supplies depended their very 
existence? Had they forgot, that the na- 
ture and essence of parliament altogether 
was founded on the power they had of 
eoncerting measures offensive and defen- 
sive for the safety of the country, and 
their privilege of giving the throne ad- 
‘vice in such cases; as also to have the 
‘exclusive dominion over the raising of 
money for the support of all public plans 
whatever? Was it to be endured that a 
minister should teH the House of Com- 
mons, ‘1 will not state to you what I 
‘intend to do in times of emergency, I 
shall send down my plan to the lords 
lieutenant of counties, they shall recom- 
mend my system to the grand juries, and 
between us the business shall be made up 
‘and at my leisure I shall show you what 
-we have agreed upon?” This was cer- 
‘tainly the amount of what the present 
-plan might lead to; and then the whole 
‘of the internal defence of the country 
- would depend, not upon the great council 
-of the nation, but upon the authority of 
andividaale. If this was to be the case 
‘was i8 net obvious that the House of 
‘Commons would be robbed of ail its 
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authority? Could any thing be more 
péain than thas if the executive could 
raise supplies by any means whatever, 
without any application to the House of 
Commons, there was an end of all the 
representation of the people, since their 
representatives were stripped of the only 
power that made them formidable to the 
crown, and useful to the peuple? The 
king, by such a practice, might raise an 
army and maintain it without any power 
from the people’ to check it; that army 
might be employed to the complete des- 
truction of their liberties, and what would 
the people have toe orp all this? It was 
too alarming to think of. He might be 
told that there need be no alarm on the 
constitutional point, for that this was only 
pert of a plan, and that the whole of the 
measure should after this be submitted to 
the House. No man, in his opinion, 
could be satisfied with such a promise, 
without sacrificing the rights of his con- 
stituents. Did the House see the situa- 
tion they were in? Supposing they as- 
sented to this in confidence, what was 
their security that they would not be 
dissolved to-morrow ? Had the House the 
least intimation that such a step as this 


was intended to be taken? None what- 


ever. The whole of this business was 
exceedingly alarming; and he lamented 
that when this application came from the 
executive authority to various classes of 
the people, they did not return this consti- 
tutional answer: ‘“ Go to our representa- 
tives with your plan.” He gave an ac- 
count of the proceedings had before the 
grand jury in Essex, where he attended, 
and did all in his power to awaken them 
to a sense of the danger to the constitu- 
tion; and, after the matter was debated, 
the majority decided, not as he could 
have wished, but, however, not so indis- 
creetly as to approve altogether of the 
measure; they agreed on giving an 
answer in general terms, without pledg- 
ing themselves to do any thing specifi- 
cally. He should only say, that he 
never heard of a measure more clearly 
unconstitutional, or more dangerous than 
the present. 

Mr. Pitt said, that voluntary contri- 
butions, for the purpose of assisting 
levies, those levies receiving the sanc- 
tion of parliament, was a measure per- 
fectly legal, and perfectly consonant to 
the practice, on repeated occasions, on 
which the zeal of the subject had been 
displayed... The hon. gentleman had said, 
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that this measure had been adopted 
without any previous intimation to the 
House that such a measure was in agi- 
tation. He begged leave to say, that 
that statement was incorrect, because 
when he moved the bill for augmenting 
the militia, he had stated, that it was 
proposed to adopt other measures. To- 
morrow his right hon. friend would have 
a message from the king relative to this 
subject. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not let that op- 
portunity slip of declaring his opinion on 
the subject to be the same with the mi- 
nority of that House, and with the House 
of Lords, in 1778, on the illegality of 
these subscriptions in any case whatever. 
The whole defence on that occasion was 
that those contributions were purely vo- 
luntary and dona fide spontaneous, that 
there had not been a hint on the subject 
from the crown, or from any of his ma- 
jesty’s servants, and that there was nothing 
that could be construed into an applica- 
tion in the most remote manner. But in 
this case, there had been a direct appli- 
cation from the king’s secretary of state 
officially ; and it was a maxim universally 
maintained when he wrote a letter of that 
kind, though he did not say, “ I am com- 
manded by his majesty, &c.” it did imply 
a command, and that he was acting in 
obedience to such a command. He was, 
therefore, clearly to understand that the 
king had sent his mandate to different 
parts of the country, to ask, without the 
consent of parliament, whowould, and who 
would not, contribute what was necessary 
for the defence of the country. Parlia- 
ment was now sitting, and yet his ma- 
jesty, by his secretary of state was now 
evying money on his subjects without the 
intervention of that House, when the con- 
stitution had over and over again declared 
that money shall not be given to the king 
by the people of England through any 
other channel than that of their represen- 
‘tatives in parliament. 

Mr. Francis was surprised at the mun- 
ner in which this measure was attempted 
to be brought about, considering the 
whole transaction, to be as superfluous 
and unnecessary, as it was illegal and dan- 
gerous. Why should the king's minister 
resort to these irregular courses to levy 
armies or raise money to pay them? 
What occasion had he to pass by the 
House of Commons? Did they ever re- 
fuse ? Were they not. at all times as ready 
to vrant as he could be to ask? Was he 
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not sure of their support? Then where 
was the necessity o applying for money 
to any other persons ? What useful pur- 
pose was it to answer? Yes, it would an- 
swer a purpose which this House ought to 
reprobate with severest indignation. In 
the first place, it created a precedent 
against the rights of the House of Com- 
mons—that was something. The door 
was open—the right hon. gentleman had 
only to knock and be admitted. Why 
should he prefer going in at the window ? 
The first would have been the course 
which an honest man would have pursued, 
the other was the act of arobber and an 
assassin. Butit did more; it enabled the 
minister to draw lines of distinction, and 
to sow jealousies and enmities among the 
people ; to mark one man out as a person 
of prodigious loyalty, if he contributed ; 
another as disloyal or disaffected, if he 
refused. For himself, he should soon 
have an opportunity of showing that right 
hon. gentleman how little he valued his 
power, his abilities, or his artifices. A 
meeting of the county of Surry was to be 
held at Kingston, on Thursday next; he 
was a treeholder of Surry, and was deter- 
mined to attend that meeting on purpose 
to make himself that marked man which 
the measure had in view, and to distin- 
guish himself to the utmost of his power 
by his opposition to the treacherous and 
pernicious schemes of the king’s minis- 
ter, directed, as he saw they were, to the 
utter ruin of the constitution, 

Sir James Sanderson said, that he had 
an old fashioned prejudice about him, that 
led him to believe that all supplies ought 
to originate in the House of Commons 
only. When the question came to be 
debated, he should carefully listen to such 
arguments as might be advanced in fa- 
vour of a contrary practice, and should 
then vote as his judgment should direct 
him; but in the mean time, he did be- 
lieve there was a precedent before that in 
1778, which would be found of much 
weight, namely, the one of 1759. 

Mr. Serjeant Adazr said, that as a bill | 
was shortly to be passed for the purpose 
of increasing the militia, a clause in that 
bill, empowering persons to subscribe for 
the purposes thereof, would at once legal- 
ize the measure, and supersede the ne- 
cessity of agitating the present question. 
He threw this out in order to avoid a dis- 
cussion on an abstract question, which 
only went to increase precedents, which 
were afterwayds brought forward in sup- 
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port of measures very different from those 
which gave them birth. 

Mr. Grey said, that in this case he saw 
a strong necessity for discussing what the 
learned gentleman called an abstract ques- 
tion, and that necessity arose from the 
conduct which ministers had followed by 


first doing what was illegal, and then |. 


coming to ask the sanction of parliament. 
The necessity for such discussions could 
not be made more manifest, than by an 
attention to the co:duct of ministers 
of late. They had erected barracks, and 
had landed foreign troops in this country, 
in a manner perfectly illegal; at the same 
time, so far were they from thinking a bill 
of indemnity necessary, that when it had 
been ce for, it had met with avowed 
opposition from them and their friends. . 
he motion was agreed to. 


Plan for more completely providing for 
the Security of the Countrany March 26. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas presented the fol- 
lowing 
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Plan for Providing more completely 
for the Security of the Country. 
Dated Whitehall. March 14, 1794. 


In order to provide more completely 
for the sealer of -the eae against 
any attempts which may be made on the 
part of the enemy, it may be yeu 
to adopt some, or all, of the following 
measures : 

1. To augment the militia by volunteer 
companies, as was practised in the last 
war; or by an additional number of vo- 
lunteers, to be added as privates to each 
‘company. 

2. To form volunteer companies in par- 
ticular towns, especially in those situated 
on or near the sea coast, for the purpose 
of the local defence of the particular 
places where they may be raised, accord- 
ing to the accompanying plan, or such 
other as may, on application for that 
purpose, be approved of, as best adapted 
to the circumstances of any particular 
town. 

3. To raise volunteer troops of fencible 
cavalry, consisting of not less than fifty, 
nor more than eighty, per troop; who will 
be to serve only dyring the war, and 
within the kingdom. ‘The officers will 
have temporary rank only, and will not 
be entitled to half-pay: the arms, accou- 
trements, and cloathing will be furnished 
by government ; but the levy-money for 
the men to be furnished by the persons 
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who undertake to raise such troops ; and 
the horses to be found by them, but to be 
paid for, at a reasonable price, by govern- 
ment.—A person raising two troops, to 
have the temporary rank of major; four 
troops, that of lieutenant colonel; and 
six troops that of colonel. 

4. To form other bodies of cavalry 
within particular counties or districts, to 
consist of the gentlemen and yeomanry, 
or such persons as they shall bring for- 
ward, eons to the plans to be ap- 
oe of by the king, or by the lords 
ieutenants under authority from his ma- 
jesty; and the officers to receive tempo- 
rary commissions from his majesty, and 
the muster-rolls also to be approved by 
his majesty, or by the lords lieutenants, 
at the periods to be fixed. No levy-mo- 
ney to be given, and the horses to be fur- 
nished by the gentry or yeomanry who 
compose the corps, but the arms and ac- 
coutrements to be supplied at the expense 
of the public. Such corps to be exer- 
cised only at such times as shall be fixed 
by warrant from his majesty, or by the 
approbation of the lords lieutenants. To 
be liable to be embodied, or called out of 
their counties by special directions from 
his majesty, in case of actual appearance 
of invasion; and to be liable to be called 
upon, by order from his majesty, or by 
the lord lieutenant or sheriff of the count 
to act within the county, or in the ad- 
jacent counties, for the suppression of 
riots and tumults. In either case, while 
actually in service, they shall receive pay 
as cavalry, and be liable to the provisions 
of the mutiny bill. 

5. To enrol and appoint places of ren- 
dezvous for a sufficient number of persons 
in different parishes and districts, particu- 
larly in places near the sea coast, to serve 
as pioneers, or to assist the regular force 
in any manner that may be necessary 
on the shortest notice, in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Companies of infantry for manning bat- 
teries on the coast, each to consist of 1 
captain, 2 lieutenants, 3 serjeants, $ cor- 
ee 2 drummers, 60 private men at 

east; one third to be armed with fire- 
locks, the other to have pikes eight feet 
long. ‘The officers to be recommended by 
the lords lieutenants of counties, but to 
have commissions from the king. To as- 
semble two days in each weck, to prac- 
tise. The officers to be allowed pay, and 
the non-commissioned officers and private 
men, each one shilling per day, for the 
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days they are at exercise. To have 
‘clothing given A Saas ana that they 
may be all uniform. Not to be removed 
more than five miles from home, unless 
‘ordered by his inayat on the appearatice 
‘of an invasion, when they are to be cal- 
led out and paid like other militia, but 
not to be removed out of their county.— 
‘Officers on half pay will be accepted, if 
recommended.—-T'o be under military law 
~when embodied, and under the command 
‘of a general officer. oo 

It is naturally to besupposed that gentle- 
ten of weight or property m different 
parts of the kingdom will rately stand 
forward, in order to carry into execution 
the several parts of the plan for the secu- 
rity of the country: but it seems also 
desirable a general subscription should 
‘be opened, to be applied, under the di- 
rection of a committee, for the purpose of 
assisting in carrying into execution all or 
‘any of the measures therein suggested, 
as circumstances shall appear to require. 


The King’s Message for an Augmenta- 
tion of the Forces.} March 25. Mr. Se- 
cretary Dundas ada the following 
‘Message from his Majesty : 

‘‘ GeorceE R. 

“¢ His majesty thinksit proper to ac- 
uaint the House of Commons, that, for 
the purpose of more effectually guarding 
against any attempt which may be made, on 
the part of the enemy, to execute their 
poe design of invading this kingdom 
is majesty has ordered a further augmen- 
tation of his land forces, the estimate for 
which he has directed to be laid before 
the House. It is also his majesty’s in- 
tention to take measures in order to be 
able, in case of emergency, to assemble 
speedily a large additional force in any 
part of the kingdom where it may become 
necessary ; and his majesty relies, with 
confidence, on the cordial and effectual 
support of parliament, and on the zealous 
and spirited exertions of his people in 
carrying into execution such measures 
as may be requisite for the general secu- 

rity. G. R.” 


May 26. The order of the day being 
read tor taking the king’s Message into 
consideration, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, it would 
be unnecessary for him to enter into any 
observations on the war in which we were 
engaged. It was enough for us that the 
encmy had avowed an intention of invad- 
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ing the kingdom, and had made some 
dreparation seemingly’ for that pur- 
pose. He should therefore move, “‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to return his majesty the thanke 
of this house for his most gracious Mes- 
sage; and to assure his majesty, that this 
House will cordially concur in such mea- 
sures as may appear necessary for guard- 
ing in the most effectual manner, against 
any attempt on the part of the enemy, to 
execute their professed design of mvading 
this kingdom; That with this view we 
shall be ready to make provision for the 
further augmentation of his majesty’s 
land forces, and for enabling his majesty, 


in case of emergenoy, to assemble an ad- 


ditional foree in any part of the kingdom 
where circumstances may require it: 
that, in the prosecution of the just and 
necessary war in which his majesty is en- 
gaged, which involves in it the safety and 
ie Die of hif subjects, his majesty may 
rely on the continuance of our firm and 
decided support, which cannot fail to be 
seconded by the zealous and spirited exer- 
tions of a brave and loyal people.” 

Mr. Fox objected to the Address only 
on the ground of its being too specially 
and strongly worded, and of pledging the 
House to grant extraordinary powers to 
the crown, before the emergency that 
could alone justify a grant of such extra- 
ordinary powers, was clearly made out. 
He admitted that the enemy had not 
only professed their intention to make a 
descent, but had made extensive prepa- 
rations for that object; and though such 
a descent was not to be apprehended, yet 
it was necessary to piace in the hands of 
the crown the means of defence, in case 
it should be attempted. Important, not- 
withstanding, as the object confessedly 
was, he would not have it effected by 
what were called voluntary subscriptions, 
which, in his judgment, were illegal and 
unconstitutional. That a discussion 
should take place upon that subject was 
his ardent desire. He objected to the 
words ‘ just and necessary,” which 
seemed to have been introduced into the 
address for the sole purpose of prevent- 
ing that unanimity with which it might 
otherwise have been carried. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would abstain 
from makmg the motion of which he 
had given notice, if he found that minis- 
ters had thought better on the subject of 
subscriptions, and had taken this consti- 
tutional mode of calling for the aid of 
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the country to the executive power. 


But if he found that they had not aban-. 


doned that plan, he should make the 
motion of which he had given notice. 
Mr. Pitt said, it was not to be under- 


stood, from the silence of the message, , 
or the address, that the measure of the. 


subscriptions was abandoned. The ad- 


dress, was silent on that subject, because 
it was not necessary it should take no-. 


ice of it, im order to make that measure 


perfectly legal and constitutional., He. 


was prepared to say, that every indivb 
dual subscription, on the 
ject, to strengthen his majesty’s hands by 
the augmentation of his forces to carry 


into effect any plan that shall receive the , 
sanction of parliament, was a measure 


perfectly constitutional and legal. The 
right hon. gentleman and a few others 
objected te the precise form of the pre- 
sent address. 
did not express the present war to be just 
and necessary. 
this address ‘should pass unanimously ; 
but he should abandon the duty he owed 
to his sovereign and to the public, if, for 
the sake of unanimity, he were to con- 
sent that the address should omit that 
description of the present war. In every 
act to which that House had been a party, 
that description had been given of the 
present war. Ft was a description which 


belonged to it, perhaps in a greater de- | 


o— than to any war in which this country 
d ever been engaged. He hoped that 
those gentlemen who sometimes denied 
that the war was just, and at other times 
allowed that it was necessary, would 
think a little of their own consistency. 
Mr. For said, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had argued on the words “ just 
and necessary, as if they had been intro- 
duced into the address merely to afford 
an opportunity for accusing gentlemen 
who opposed the war of inconsistency, if 
they should vote for the address. His 
opinion still was, that the war was not 
necessary, and that it had been provoked 
by the conduct of ministers. But the 
war having been entered upon, and no 
alternatrve left but to expose the coun- 
try to the attempts of the enemy, or to 
defend it, he would support the war, that 
the interests of the country might suffer 
as little as possible. When the country 
was supposed to be in danger, was it just 
or honest ta prevent the minority, how- 
ever small, from expressing their loyalty 
and zeal, by the introduction of topics 
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part of the sub- . 


Some might wish that it. 


He was desirous that: 


a 
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that must ereate a difference of opinion ? 
From what had been said, he felt himself 
bound, in defence of that consistency 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had thought proper to impeach, to move, 
by way of amendment, ‘that the words 
just and necessary” be omitted in the ad- 
dress. a 

Mr. Drake complimented Mr. Fox on 
the candour with which he had professed 
his willingness to agree to the address, 
although words had been introduced into 
it, of which he could not be supposed to 
approve. He strongly recommended 
unanimity upon a subject where, in fact, 
there was no real diversity of opinion ; 
for, were an invasion to take place, he 
made no doubt, but as a true-hearted 
Englishman, Mr. Fox would be one of 
the foremost to oppose the invaders. He 
trusted, that whatever difference might 
exist as to the expediency of the war at 
its commencement, there was not an 
Englishman who did not reprobate the 
politics of France. It was impossible 
to express this abhorrence m stronger 
language than that used by Mr. Grey, 
who had declared the present govern- 
ment of France to be so cruel, unjust; 
and tyrannical, that he would rather 
live under the rule of Nero or Caligula. 
He hoped that Mr. Fox would consent to 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Grey said, that he was prepared 
to defend the country, not only against 
an invasion of a foreign enemy, wishing 
to inculcate their own dangerous prin- 
ciples, which were clearly most subver- 
sive of civil society, but he would defend 
it, at the risk of his life, against the 
subjects of any government, if it was the 
best that human wisdom could devise ; 
he did not however think it was candid, 
or by any means conciliatory, in the right 
hon. gentleman, on every occasion that 
presented itself to introduce the words 
‘just and necessary’ war. He declared 
he was much obliged to an hon. gentle- 
tleman who had done him the honour to 
remember his words. He had declared, 
and he would declare again, that he would 
rather live under the most despotic mo- 
narchy, nay, even under that of the 
king of Prussia, or the empress of Rus- 
sia, than under the present government 
of France. He wished the chancellor of 
the exchequer had descended a little 
from his high and haughty tone of prero- 
gative, and had informed the House, in 
plain, simple, intelligible language, his 
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real opinion of the legality of the mea- 
sure which ministers had thought proper 
to pursue with respect to voluntary sub- 
scriptions. As for himself, he would in- 
sist, that to raise money without the au- 
thority of parliament, for any public pur- 
pose whatsoever, was illegal; and if the 
right hon. gentleman should insist on the 
con , it would give a deeper wound to 
the constitution than any that it had yet 
received even from that right hon. gen. 
tleman. 

Mr. Pitt felt no difficulty in saying, 
that to propose a voluntary subscription, 
for the purpose of levying a military 
force for the defence of the couatry, to 
be sanctioned by parliament, was in his 
opinion strictly legal and constitutional. 

Mr. Francis said, that, since he had 
sat in that House, he had never been 
witness to a more useless waste of words 
than had been made on the present oc- 
casion : that it seemed to him to require 
little less than the genius of confusion 
to confound two objects so perfectly dis- 
tinct as those which were befvre the 
House ; the one immediately under con- 
sideration, tlie other to follow iton some 
subsequent day. The first question to 
be decided was, whether they should 
vote an address of thanks to the king, 
to assure his majesty of their determina- 
tion to support him in every measure ne- 
cessary to the defence of this kingdom? 
To that I agree, and as heartily as any 
man, even among those who are most 
loud and vehement in their professions, 
and some of whom, if they contributed 
at all, would not do it out of their own 
property, as I must do it out of mine. 

ut, in agreeing, as I do, to the sub- 
stance of the address, let me not be com- 
pelled, in the same breath, to contradict 
myself, and to declare that the war is 
‘just and necessary,” which I have re- 
peatedly declared to have been neither 
just nor necessary. What occasion have 
you to force us into that useless contra- 
diction ? The question of the justice or 
necessity of the war is not in issue now. 
All the useful purposes of the address 
will be answered by simply saying ‘ the 
present war,’”’ without any qualification 
one way or the other.—The second ques- 
tion is, whether, without reference to the 
quality of the war, it be legal and con- 
stitutional for the executive power, by 
its ministers, to solicit and receive pe- 
cuniary contributions from the subject, 
for the purpose of levying and maintain- 
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ing an armed force, or for any other pub- 
lic purpose, without the grant of parlia- 
ment? To that question [ say, No; and 
I shall resist the measure to the utmost 
of my power. Is there any inconsistency 
or contradiction in my conduct on those 
distinct questions? On one side, 1 am 
willing to assure his majesty of the sup- 
port of this House in a parliamentary 
way, that is, by olieleriaiaige grants and 
supplies. On the other, I say, I will 
not consent to support the war by appli- 
cations directly from the Crown to the 
subject, because I deem it illegal and 
dangerous to the liberty of the country, 
which I wish to defend, but which is only 
worth defending in proportion as it 18_ 
free. The right hon. gentleman has now 
favoured us with a definition, which he 
thinks legalizes the measure, namely, 
that the application of the money con- 
tributed shall have the sanction of par- 
liament. That condition, added now, 
will not legalize what has been already 
done, or attempted to be done, without 
it. But this is evidently an after-thought 
of the minister. If the condition, now 
stated, be necessary to legalize the mea- 
sure, why was it not so expressed in 
the letter of requisition from the secre- 
tary of state to the lords lieutenant ? 
In that letter, you will not find a single 
word about the sanction of parliament.— 
But I should be glad to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman means, in ap- 
lying for contributions, to use the same 
anguage to the country which he does 
to this House? Does he intend to ask 
every man, in the first instance, whether 
he thinks the war ‘ just and necessary ;”’ 
and, unless he thinks so, not to accept of 
his assistance in support of it? or does 
he expect that they, who think the war 
originally unjust and unnecessary, will 
support it by extraordinary contributions 2 
Why should he urge these useless, con- 
tentious questions any where? The in- 
dispensable necessity of defending the 
kingdom is argument enough to engage 
every man to concur in the address. On. 
this day, the minister may command una- 
nimity if he will. He forces us to dis- 
sent, when in fact we wish to agree with 
him. 

Mr. Buxton hoped the amendment 
would be withdrawn. The war, however 
necessary he must admit it to be, was 
highly burthensome to the people; and 
he must approve of ary plan which tended 
to impose such part of the expense upon 
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the rich as would be likely to make the | the spirit of the constitution, so necessar 
remainder more easy to the people. He | to its maintenance in the purity in which it 
respected as much as any man the privi- | had been handed down to us by our an- 
Jeges of parliament ; but when parliament | cestors, so essential to the security of the 
was calling upon his constituents for sup- | people and to the very existence of par- 
plies, he was sorry to see it retain one, liament, that in his opinion, it wanted 
privilege in particular, which, if abolished, ; only to be heard, in order to be generally 
would, he was persuaded, prove highly | received. With a parliament sitting, a 
beneficial to the revenue—he meant the | parliament certainly not indisposed to 
petucee of franking. This had frequent. | comply with any measure proposed by the 
y occurred to him; and, if it met the ap- | chancellor of the exchequer, instead of 
obation of the House, he would on a} coming down to state and desire the far- 
ture day make a motion on the subject. | ther aids that might be necessary for the 
Mr. Martin was a friend to every use- | defence of the country, an application 
fal and necessary privilege, but would | was made, through the secretary of state, 
cheerfully support any motion for abo- | to the lords lieutenant cf counties, to in- 
ishing the privilege of franking. If the | stigate a subscription, and levy a sum of 
privilege were used only for public pur- | money among the pcople, not subject 
poses, he should be for maintaining it, as to the control of parliament, nor even 
for the advantage of the people | within its cognizance. When this extra- 
at large, but he would support such a. ordinary proceeding was noticed in par- 
bill the more readily, as he knew that | Iiament, it was thought proper at length 
some members abused that privilege in a: to bring down a message from the crown. 
very unparliamentary and ungentlemanly ' He even then hoped, that in that message 
manner. — Mr. Martin was called to order; | words would have been introduced, and a 
but he desired that his words might be | proceeding taken upon it, which would 
taken down. In order that he might be | have madc his present motion unnecessary. 
correctly understood, he repeated the ex- , He hoped that the right hon. gentleman 
pressions. would have called upon parliament to aus 
Mr. M. A. Taylor doubted whether | thorize the cnsiree Hane and even this, 
the abolition of the privilege of frank- | thouzh a arly and ungracious mode of 
ing would much increase the revenue. ' conduct, he should have been happy to 
There was a source of revenue, how- , have seen; and he should not in such 
ever, which, if the war should continue, | case have thought it necessary to submit 
he should move to take into consideration ;; to the House the motion which he held 
viz. the abolition of sinecure places, and | in his hand. But, in this message, not 
the reduction of the salaries and emolu- | the slightest application was made for any 
ments of those places, from which gentle- | sanction of the proceeding. All that was 
men drew great incomes, without doing ' done was, to bring in a bill to put under 
much, if any thing, for them. This abo- , certain regulations, the men to be levied 
lition, besides increasing the revenue, | by the money so to be subscribed.—The 
would also have the good effect of dimi- | question for the House to consider was, 
nishing what was justly called secret in- | whether the people had a right to give, 
fluence ; but which he in bolder language | and the crown a right to receive, a supply 
must denominate corruption. or subscription for public purposes, with- 
The question being put, That the words | out the consent of parliament? This 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | question involved in it no less than, whe- 
ea it was resolved in the affirmative. | ther the crown could maintain a force, and 
address was then agreed to. carry on the executive government of 
the country, independent of parliament ? 
Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Motion re-| Now, he averred ; lst, That it was against 
apecting Voluntary Aids for Public Purposes, | the reason of things, and against the first 
without the Consent of Parliament.| March | principles of a mixed government and ofa 
28. Mr. Sheridan said, that in bringing | representative system, and consequently 
forward the subject of the demand which not reconcileable either with the spirit or 
had been made by his majesty’s ministers, | the letter of our constitution, for the 
of a benevolence from the people, he | crown to possess such power: 2dly, That 
should be obliged to trouble them at some | it was not consistcnt with the ancient 
length. The proposition which he in-| usages ofthe country, conformable to the 
tended tao make, was so congenial with | best authorities, nor to be reconciled with 
C[VOL. XXXI.] (H] 
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the custom of the kingdom in good times : 
and 3rdly, That even ifit were consistent 
with the usages, and might be countepanc- 
ed by authorities, that it was not a course 
fit to be resorted to as a source of revenue 
for the security of this kingdom. 

As to the first, he would say, that there 
could be no true security for public liberty 
except on this ground, that the crown 
can neither take nor use property to any 
public purpose without the previous con- 
sent of parliament. It was not the boast- 
ed liberty of Englislimen merely that pro- 
perty was secured to them, but that no 
property, however it might come into the 

ands of the crotvn, could be applied to 
any possible purpose, except dich as had 
been previously authorized by parliament. 
It was not, then, simply the boast of our 
freedom, and the basis of our security, 
that the crown could not take money out 
of our pockets, but that the people cannot, 
by any act of indiscreet benevolence, pre- 
sent their money to the crown, except 
through the channel of parliament. For, 
suppose it were otherwise, and that grand 
juries, corporate bodies, county meetings 
and other assemblies, could, at their plea- 
sure, present sums of money to the crown, 
to be used at pete: parliament must 
become from that moment unnccessary ; 
the king would have the means of em- 
ploying this money to purposes not pre- 
viously explained ; for it was the peculiar 
office and duty of parliament to squate 
and adapt the grant of money to the spe- 
cial purpose, and to see that no sums were 
put at the disposal of the executive 
government, which were not to be appro- 
priated to a purpose which they had pre- 
viously judged necessary. If grand juries 
and county meetings could not, then, 
with safety to the constitution, grant such 
sums of their own motion, how much 


more alarming must it be, if a supply of 


this kind were to be demanded of them 
by the crown, and to be granted upon 
such demand! What must be the situa- 
tion of the country, if the crown could at 
pleasure appeel not to parliament, but 
to knots and selected societies of indivi- 
duals, and procure supplies for purposes 
unknown and unexplained to the legal re- 
presentatives of the people? A moment 
of delusion might arise when, by exerting 
all the influence of the crown, andadding to 


it allthe quackery of cant words—and of 


inflammatory ney to their passions, 
the people might be brought into a tem- 
ver to grant supplies, even when the par- 


léction. 
of opinion that the House of Commons 
should have refused the supplies, as the 
best means of resisting the unconstitu- 
tional attack that was then made on the 
privileges of the House. 
was against the measure: but it certain! 

would not be denied, that if at that time it 
had been adopted, the people of the king- 
dom were, by the artful delusion and cr 

of a fourth estate, and of a monstrous coalt- 
tion, brought into a temper to have 
granted a supply to the crown, and that 
in a way to have made all the functions 
and purposes of pene unnecessary 
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liament had refused them. He might 


mention an instance within all their recol- 
In 1784, many persons were 


He, for one, 


to the crown. The East-India company 


would no doubt have been ready to come 


forward with their 500,000/. or 1,000,000. 


and asum at least equal to that annual 


grant, which the wisdom of their ances- 
tors had thought fit to reserve in the 
hands of parliament, as the best security 
forall their other privileges, would have been 
raised against that very coalition, a great 
part of which was now revered as the most 
splendid support of the very vitals of the 
constitution. They would have subscrib- 
ed against all that was great and glorious 
—against the person who was now at the 
head of the law—and against those who 
had thought that nothing could preserve 
the liberties of this kingdom inviolate, 
but involving the nation in the present 
most blessed and advantageous war. 
What would be the consequence if this 
power of the purse was not vested solely 
in parliament? All the privileges pos- 
sessed by the people would fall at once to 
the ground; for they were inseparably 
connected with the assembling and sane 
of parliament. The king was not boun 

to call a parliament, at specific times ; but 
if he should neglect to call one for three 
ycars together, it was appointed that they 
should meet by the authority of the peo- 
ple. Would the House see the great and 
strong fence of all their liberties, the power 
of the purse, invaded in the slightest man- 
ner ; and would they say that we had any 
sensible practicable security for any one 
privilege, if the crown had resources inde- 
pendent of the people? The question 
might be asked, Can the crown make 
use, for any public purpose, of money de- 
rived from private resources? He had 
no hesitation in saying, that it would be 
an overturning of the whole constitution, 


if the king could employ any funds, to a 
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pose not authorized by parliament. | The extent to which the principle might 


e went to the whole extent of this prin- 
ciple: if the Throne of England had de- 
volved to the House of Bourbon, would 
it have been a eufficient security to Eng- 
lishmen, that the king of Great Britain 
being also the king of France, could not 


tion from the minister. 


be driven, was pretty well exemplified in 
the late mecting for Berwick, a meeting 
which he did not hesitate to pronounce 
illegal, and which could only be aggravat- 
ed by its being founded upon an applica- 
At this meeting 


apply the immense sums which he might | they had resolved to raise two troops of 
have drawn from that flourishing kingdom, | horse for their defence, which should be 
to any purpose in England, unauthorized | at the disposal ef the crown, to go to any 


by the parliament of England? Would 
it have been sufficient for them to say, 


| 


part of Great Britain. To defray this ex- 
pense, they resolyed upon a kind of land 


‘‘ Qur liberties are safe because you cannot | tax, by which they imposed a levy on all 


-put your hand into our pockets?” 


no security for the liberties of England, 
af the king of England could draw re- 
sources from another kingdom, of so im- 
»mense a kind as to render him superior to 


.the power of the purse in the hands of 


-their own parliament. ‘They had not the 


ane fear with respect to the elector of 


Hanover, because no resources could be 
4dirawn from that place dangerous to Bri- 
tush liberty. The principle, however, bad 
ever been present to the minds of men; 
‘and both in eommuting the hereditary re- 
venue which the king drew from the co- 
Jonies, and also in settling the constitu- 
tion of Ireland, care had been taken that 


the crown should not have the means of 


drawing into its hands sums that might be 
injurious to the country. One of the 
-yaost plausible arguments that was used 
for the American war, was, that by giving 
-to the parliament the power of taxing 
America, they would take out of the 
jhands of the crown the revenue which 
America might voluntarily grant, without 
the cognizance of parliament. 

With regard to contributions, it was 
yidiculous to say that they were volun- 
tary: there was no such thing as a pure 
voluntary subscription, when that sub- 
scription was to be made for the crown. 
Jf this was true, even in the time of James 
lst, how much more so must it be at this 
time, when the oflicers of customs and 
excise, placemen, pensioners, and depen- 
- dents upon the crown, were greater in 


number than all the constituent body of 


the kingdom, certainly more in number 
than that part of the people who nominat- 
ed and returned a majority of that House. 
Would it be said then that, when the in- 
fluence of the crown was so strenuously 
exerted, that a subscription demanded by 
the crown could be said to be voluntary? 
He would venture to say, that not one in 
tweaty was a free voluntary subscriber. 


No: | beritors, amounting to eight months of 
Jt was seen and felt that there could be , their annual cessment. 


Regretting, how- 
ever, that they could not at once extend 
this to the property of those who were 
absent, they drew up an application to 
them, by which they stigmatize all who 
shall refuse to subscribe. The only plea 
in favour of this proceeding was, that 
though the money was subscribed, yet it 
was not to be applied in any other man- 
ner than by consent of parliament. Now, 
he called upon any one to produce a sin- 
gle law by which it could be proved, that 
where it was lawful for the people on one 
hand to subscribe, and for the crown on 
the other to receive it, it was not equally 
lawful for the parliament to direct the 
application of it. But suppose the le- 
gality of such interference demonstrable, 
might it not be rendered nugatory, by the 
danger of waiting for such an apphcation 
in the pressure of immincnt difficulties ? 
Thus, on the subject of landing forcign 
troops, it was contended that there exist- 
ed no danger, because ministers, In doing 
so, were bound to give notice thereof to 
the House. Neither in that, nor the pre- 
sent instance, could any law bearing such 
construction or necessity be produced ; 
on the contrary, if it was legal for the 
king to accept, it was equally so for him 
to apply the benevolences which might be 
granted. But he asserted that there was 
nothing contained in the statutes to juse 
tify any other grante than those voted by 
parliament, but that the direct contrary 
was deducible from them all; to prove 
which he took a review of the ditlerent 
periods in which the benevolences were 
agitated. The first instance we had of 
benevolences was in the time of Edw. 4th. 
The next was in the case of Pym, in the 
4th James Ist upon his resisting the pay- 
ment of certain duties levied without the 
consent of parliament. The arguments 
used upon this occasion fully established 
the point, though not the principal one in 
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discussion—that the king had no right to | king, in parliament and out of parliament.” 
such means of support. After this fol- | Sir Francis goes on to say, “that it was 
lows the petition of right in 1629. It was | thought fit by the lords, in council, to 
true that this only marked compulsory ! make a proof of the love and attachment 
benevolence ; but that was the evil then ; of the country; and they devised and di- 
felt, and to remedy which they particu- | rected letters unto the sheriffs and justices, 
larly turned their minds. Compulsory | declaring what had been done here in 
gifts were one offence, and gifts, however , London, and wishing that the country 
free, were no less a breach of the privi- | might be moved, especially men of va- 
leges of that House than the other. The | lue;” and sir Francis, in the course of his 
next case in point of order, was the case | argument, defended the measure, because 
in 1615, of Mr. Oliver St. John,* who, on | * it was to work upon example asa thing 
account of a letter which he wrote to the | not devised, or projected, or required, no 
mayor of Marlborough, was prosecuted ; not so much as recommended, until many 
in the Star Chamber. In this letter Mr. | that were never moved nor dealt with ex 
St. John stated the objections which he | mero motu, had freely and frankly sent ia 
had to this kind of benevolence: first he | their presents; so that the letters were 
said, ‘*It was not only without, but against | rather like letters of news of what was 
reason, that the Commons, in their seve- | done at London, than otherwise ? and we 
ral and particulars, should be relievers or | know exempla ducunt non trahunt; exam- 
suppliers of his majesty’s wants, who nei- | ples do but lead, they do not draw nor 
ther know bis wants, nor the sums that | drive.” The letter of Henry Dundas was 
may be raised to supply them. Secondly, | exactly on the model of the letter of the 
it was against reason, that the particular | council of James 1st. Sir Francis’s whole 
and several Commons distracted, should _ argument went upon the idea that this be- 
oppose their judgment and discretion | nevolence was not an exaction called e 
to the judgment and discretion of the | benevolence, and which the duke of 
wisdom of the land assembled in parlia- ; Buckingham spoke of in his oration to the 
| 


ment, who had there denied any such | city. His definition of a benevolence was 
aid.” Mr. St. John farther said, that | extremely curious: he defined it to be, 
‘‘some for fear, some in pride, some to | * not what the subject of his good will 
please others, would enter into this con- | would give, but what the king of his good 
tribution ;” and he stated it to be “against | will would take.” And after these valuable 
the constitution, and a violation of the | arguments in favour of benevelences, sir 
great and solemn oath taken by the king | Francis ran through three pages of pane- 
at his coronation, for the maintaining of | gyric, on his majesty, as the greatest 
the laws, liberties, and customs of this no- | warrior, finest writer, most sublime philo- 
ble realm.” For this letter, Mr. St. | sopher, most christ‘an monarch, and the 
John was prosecuted in the Star Chamber, | handsomest man in Europe: and upon 
and his sentence was to be fined 5,000/., | these arguments, the Star Chamber fined 
and to be imprisoned for life. The great | Mr. St. John 5,000/., and condemned him 
sir Francis Bacon, was then attorney-ge- | to imprisonment during the king’s plea- 
neral, and the speech that he made upon | sure. ; 

that trial was most memorable. He de- He now came to the statute of the 18th 
fended the measure of benevolence to the | Charles 2d, “for a free and voluntary 
crown, by most extraordinary arguments. | present to his majesty,” whicl, in reality 
“God forbid,” eaid sir Francis, “‘ any ; settled the point now under discussion, 
body should be so wretched as to think for that statute in its preamble declared 
that the obligation of love and duty from /| all voluntary aids or benevolences from 
the subject to the king should be joint, | the people to the crown to be illegal. But 
and not several. No, my lords, itis both. ; in consideration of the sudden and press- 
The subject petitioneth to the king in | ing necessity of the king, it did legal- 
parliament: he petitioneth likewise out of | ize a benevolence on thxt one occasion ; 
parliament. The king, onthe other side, | under very strict limitations it directed, 
gives graces to the subject in parliament; | that the subscription of no commoner 
he gives them likewise and poureth them | should exceed 200/., nor that of a peer 
upon his people out of parliament ; and so, | 400U. ; it limited the duration of the bene- 
no doubt, the subject may give to the | volence, and there was a special provi- 
sion that this statute should never be 
- # Sec Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 2. p. 899. |‘ drawn into example for-the time te 
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come.” This statute was the law to this 


my Ae no one proceeding in the shape of 
a had taken place since that time; 
for the Bill of Rights confirmed by infer- 
ence the 18th Charles 2d, though, like 
the Petition of Right it confined itself to 
benevolences at the requisition of the 
crown. He could not conceive what pos- 
sible case ministers could ground them- 
selves upon since the Revolution. In no 
one instance was there a case to be found 
in any thing similar to the present. The 
example of 1745, when a rebellion was 

ing in the country, and parliament was 
hot sitting, would surely not be adduced. 
It was one of those cases of extreme ne- 
cessity which superseded all usual forms 
of ing, as well as all law: it was 
a case that struck at the vitals of the con- 
stitution, when government would not 
have merely been justified in taking the 
aids that were offered, but when they 
would have been justified if they had 
gone greater lengths, and had, by the 
proclamation of martial law, put the 
whole body of the people under arms, 
and removed the property of individuals 
from the reach of the common enemy. 
It was not from a case of such necessity 
that they ought therefore to argue; nor 
did he conceive that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would choose the case of 1756, as 
the ground of his justification. At that 
time bounties were offered to such sea- 
men as should enter as volunteers, by the 
city of London, and the other great 
bodies, and the earl of Chatham had writ- 
ten a letter of thanks to the city upon 
the occasion. But would the earl of 
Chatham, if he were now alive, adopt the 
unprecedented measure of his son? The 
case of offering bounties in addition to 
the bounties given by the crown, was 
very different from a benevolence to the 
crown. The money was not given to the 
king: nor did it come in any shape into 
the hands of government: it was to be 
given simply to those individuals, who, in 
consequence of an act of parliament, 
entered into his majesty’s service ; and who 
had already received the sum directed 
by parliament. It was a measure which 
countenanced a measure of parliament, 
but did not go farther. The next in- 
stance was that of 1778, and this was of 
the same sort as the former. Parlia- 
Ment was adjourned for the purpose, as 
it was said, of procuring the additional 
aids at a time when they were not sitting. 
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contrived, certain dos in the city of 
London, and elsewhere, resolved to raise 
sums, and to put them under the disposal 
of a committee, for the purpose of buying 
clothing, &c. But the instance differed 
from the present in this, that it was not 
done at the requisition of the crown ; his 
so ey ministers were not seen in it ; 
and that surely was not one of the cases 
in which the ministers were to find their 
great authorities. Great authorities were 
to be found at that time against the mea- 
sure. A righthon. gentleman then mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. Burke), spoke with 
his usual splendor against a measure that 
struck, as he said, at the very foundation 
of public security. Another great au- 
thority who countenanced the earl of 
Chatham, in the case of 1756, and whom 
the chancellor of the exchequer would 
not, he conceived, despise upon that ac- 
count, objected to the measure with that 
zeal for the constitution which had dis- 
tinguished his honourable life, he meant 
earl Camden. The authority of Mr. 
Dunning, and of many other most emi- 
nent men, was against his majesty’s mi- 
nisters on a measure that had not half 
the aggravation of the present. As to 
the case of 1782, it was totally inappli- 
cable; it was, in reality, a measure that 
might have been deemed, both on account 
of the time at which it came, and of its 
own nature, to be highly democratic ; for 
it came immediately after the letter of 
the duke of Richmond, and his motion for 
universal suffrage, and was a recommen- 
dation to the people to take arms for 
their mutual defence ; but it did not re- 
commend that levies should be made for 
the crown, or that money should be put 
at its disposal. 

He had thus gone through his prece- 
dents and he concluded from them that 
the present measure was hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution, and to the 
sound usages of the country. His third 
proposition, that even if it could be re- 
conciled with the constitution, and with 
custom, it was still a measure unfit to be 
resorted to, would soon receive a better 
illustration than any that it could derive 
from his arguments; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the pre- 
sent attempt, for there never was a mo- — 
ment so favourable for the experiment as 
the present. The country had all the mo- 
tives to a grand display of benevolence 
that any possible concurrence of events 


During this adjournment, accidental or | could engender. _ The expenses of the 
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present year would be at Icast five and 
thirty millions sterling for the payment 
of the interest of debts, and for the main- 
tenance of this most glorious war—a war 
essential to so many grand objccts, that 
it was almost impossible to enumerate 
them—a war for the salvation, of the 
British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings—a war for the christian religion— 
a war for privileges and distinctions—a 
~ war for social order—a war for the safety 
of this country, and for the security of 
the whole of Europe—a war, in short, in 
which all the emotions of the soul were 
to be roused, and in which, if ever it 
could be expected to draw a great sum 
from the source of benevolences, the 
exertion of the people on the present oc- 
casion was likely to be such as to demon- 
strate the extent of this species of re- 
source ; for if the people were only to ad- 
vance their money upon all the induce- 
ments that were held out, one pound for 
religion, one pound for kings, one pound 
for the British constitution, one pound for 
social order ; what must not be expected 
from a generous and opulent people. He 
would be bold to foretel, however, that 
it would be as unproductive as it would 
be oppressive and odious. Nothing could 
be more idle than to call it voluntary. 
When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, it would be impos- 
sible for men to act from thcir own mo- 
tion. Nor could it be considered as the 
most cqual mode, since some from osten- 
tation, and more from interest, in the 
view of getting rank for their relations, or 
contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe. It was one of those instances 
in which the right hon. gentleman mi- 
inicked the Jacobins; as indeed he mi- 
micked them in every thing. In every 
way in which he could view the subject, 
it was calculated not merely to delude the 
public, and to be vexatious and oppres- 
sive as far as it went, but seemed to be 
adopted for no other purpose under Hea- 
ven, except to take advantage ot the de- 
cay of all popular spirit for the establish- 
ment ofa princ:ple ruinous to the liberties 
of the country. Mr. S. concluded with 
moving, “ That it is a dangerous and un- 
constitutional measure for the executive 
goverument to solicit money from the 
peopleas a private Aid, loan, benevolence, 
or subscription, for public purposes, with- 
out the Consent of Parliament.” 

The Allorney General insisted, that 
what had been done by ministers was not 
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only not repugnant to the principles of 
the constitution, but was sanctioned and 
confirmed by the spirit, the letter, the 
text, and the comment of every Jaw that 
existed. When he had heard it asserted 
that voluntary aids for purposes ta be 
sanctioned by parliament, were illegal and 
unconstitutional, he confessed his great 
astonishment. After these assertions 
had been so often repeated, he was ex- 
tremely cautious not to state a syllable 
upon the subject, till he had completely 
satisfied himself, that his opinion was war- 
ranted by Jaw and the sound principles 
of the constitution. When he recol- 
lected what had been done in 1778, and 
the opinion of that illustrious charactcr 
lord Camden who took a decided part in 
the proceedings of that period; when he 
recollected what had occurred in 1782 
and the opinion of lord Ashburton, who 
was then one of the cabinet miuisters ; 
when he recollected what had been trans- 
acted in the year 1759; when he recol- 
lected the opinion of that great man lord 
Chatham, upon precisely the same mea- 
sure; when he recollected what had oc 
curred in 1746, and the decided opinion 
thereon, by lord Hardwicke, who took oc- 
casion, in passing sentence is a the 
rebel lords, to declare that he held the 
opposite doctrine to be the height of pre- 
sumption and ignorance; and when he 
recollected, that, in confirmation of this 
Opinion, might be added the clear and 
distinct sentiments of the twelve judges 
of England, together with the sentiments 
of the master of the rolls, he was as- 
tonished beyond measure and was led 
to suppose, that he had totally mis- 
taken the whole history of the coun- 
try. He would first state the facts 
on which the question arose, and would 
then put it to the House, whether the 
proposition attempted to be made out by 
the hon. gentleman, could possibly arise 
out of the facts, or whether that House 
could come to a resolution, aye, or no, 
upon it. Taking into consideration the 
paper that had been sent round to the 
several lords lieutenant, if it could be 
shown that such a step was dangerous, il- 
legal, and unconstitutional, then the opi- 
nion of every statesman, lawyer, and po- 
litician, upon precisely the same subject, 
must have been hitherto a mistaken and 
erroneous one. The plan supposed, that 
corps were to be raised independent of 
the force, for the raising and maintain- 
ing of which parliament was to pass a 
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vote. Then it was stated, that such a 
measure was illegal and unconstitutional ; | 
and why? Because a bill was to be 
brought into that House very nearly si- 
milar toa bill that had, under the same 
circumstances been brought into the 
House in 1752. In the year 1782, with 
the lords Camden and Shelburne in the 
cabinet, together with a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) who was inferior to 
neither in talents or abilities, lord Shel- 
burne had written a circular letter to se- 
veral parts of the country, soliciting sub- 
scriptions. This letter sat forth, that 
his majesty had given directions, the more 
effectually to guard against any hostile 
attempt, and the better to provide for 
our operations abroad, for the augmenta- 
tion of the domestic force of the king- 
dom. Unquestionably this measure pro- 
ceeded on the most natural and constitu- 
tional principles. His majesty had given 
directions for this plan to be taken into 
consideration by his subjects, the better 
to provide for the security of the king- 
dom. This plan was dated the 7th of 
May, 1782, and directed the raising of 
one or more battalions in certain towns 
and counties, and also directed that the 
officers of such battalions should be 
raised out of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood: the arms, accoutrements, and 
ammunition, to be furnished by govern- 
ment, if necessary. This was an appeal 
to the loyalty of his majesty’s subjects in 
May, 1782, under the auspices of the ad- 
ministration of that day; and he must 
maintain again, that if any man requested 
from him his labour, to fill the purse of 
his majesty, or to save government the 
expense ot 10/. he did as much by com- 
plying with that request, as if he had ac- 
tually given government the sum of JO. 
Part of this plan was, that the widows of 
officers to be employed should have pen- 
sions for life. What was this but saying 
that these widows should have the moncy 
of the public? To this communication 
and plan the secretary of state received 
frotn different parts of the kingdom diffe- 
rent answers. From Scotland not the 
most agrecable; for the answers from 
thence were, that the people were too 
pe to contribute any more to the war, 
aving already contributed aa much as 
they were able to bear. There were an- 
swers from Sheffield, Yarmouth, Leeds, 
Sunderland, Lincoln, Carlisle, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, from Lewes, and Exeter, al- 
mest all stating a readiness to open a sub- ; 
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scription for the support of government 
and those who did not, only stated their. 
inability to do so, not their unwillingness. 
He might, perhaps, be told, that the 
meaning of the letter was not to recom. 
mend a subscription, but something else: 
to which he would answer, that the best 
interpretation of its meaning was, the im- 
pression it made on all those to whom it 
was addressed ; and that impression had 
been uniformly what he had now stated. 
In 1778, at a meeting of merchants of 
London, and other friends of the constis 
tutional authority of Great Britain over 
her rebellious:colonies in America, it was 
voluntarily agreed, that subscriptions 
should be opened for raising money in aid 
of his majesty’s service, to be disposed of 
in such manner as his majesty, in his wis- 
dom, should think fit. ‘This measure was 
opposed by lord Camden, lord Ashburton 
and the other illustrious persons to whom 
he had already alluded. How came these 
persons to differ practically in 1782 from 
their theoretic opinion in 1778? It was no 
reproach whatever to thems it arose from 
a conviction of the necessity of the state, 
by which they were called upon to aban- 
don the question of abstract reasoning 
for relative propriety. He then took 
notice of the motion of Mr. Wilkes. for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional practice of 
civing money to the crown as a private 
aid, loan, or benevolence, without the 
consent of parliament; and also a resolu- 
tion moved in the House of Lords, in 
1778 ; both of which were negatived. In 
1759, money was raised for levying seas 
men, under precisely the same circum- 
stances. IIe defied gentlemen tc distin- 
guish that case from the present. It did 
not become them so frequently to con- 
trast the word “ people” with the word 
“ majesty.” He begged to remind gen- 
tlemen, that prerogative was vestcd in his 
majesty, as the father of the people; 
and for the benefit of the peonle; but 
was it likely that the judges of the land 
who were entrusted with the preservation 
of the best principles of the constitution, 
would give their opinion in favour of such 
a plan, if they had considered voluntary 
contributions to have becn illegal and un- 


‘constitutional? Would they not have said 


that ministers ought to have gone to par- 
liament for a bill of indemnity ? Did they 
say so? No. Was it likely that lord 
Hardwicke, whose memory the latest pos- 
terity would revere, would tarnish his ow 
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character as a judge, when he delivered 
his opinion upon the occasion? These 
were his recorded words—“ the rebels 
soon saw the king’s subjects endeavouring 
to outdo one another in zeal, affection, 
attachment, and loyalty; they perceived 
that the merchants had msecabled and 
that all descriptions of men crowded in 
with liberal contributions beyond all for- 
mer times.” Now, what reason had lord 
Hardwicke to say any thing about the 
circumstance ? That great character was 
not content with merely saying, that it 
was perfectly constitutional, but added, 
“ notwithstanding what hag been igno- 
rently and presumptuously stated to the 
contrary.” What did the Bill of Rights 
state ? y, that the raising and keeping 
a standing army within the kingdom, in 
time of peace, was contrary to law. 
There was no doubt about it. The Peti- 
tion of Rights recited the statute of 
Richard 3d., and upon which lord Coke 
had commented. That great authority 
concluded his comment with Quod nota 
bene “if money is given with free will 
and consent, this is not prohibited by any 
statute.’ Among a multitude of cases, 
he should select from that great writer 
one in the reign of Richard 3d., who so- 
licited a subscription in person. He asked 
a widow, “ What will you give me for the 
maintenance of the war against my ene- 
mies?’ She said, “ In faith for the sake 
of ycur lovely countenance, you shall 
have 201.” On which he kissed her, and 
she immediately said he should have ZOU. 
more. He then cited the declaration of 
all the judges in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, “that afree gift or benevolence, 
without compulsion was lawful.” The 
Petitior. of Rights provided that no man 
should ke com elled to give benevolences 
against his will. Would the hon. gentle- 
man infer from this, that the legislature 
had left the matter so as to mislead pos- 
terity; and if so, would posterity have 
been misled from the year 1627 down to 
794? He wanted to know why the gen- 
tlemen opposite had suffered several of 
the nobility to raise companies at their 
own expense? Why the East-India com: 


pany had been suffered, during the Ameri- | 


can war, to subscribe three ships? or 
why a noble lord (Lonsdale) had been 
sufiered to promise a seventy-four, but 
which promise had not, indeed, been per- 
formed ? Upon the whole, it was not wise 
to come to any resolution upon the sub- 
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which it was impossible could be effected 
without the concurrence of parliament. 
If the hon. gentleman was convinced, 
that by this plan something hostile was 
intended to this constitution, he might 
impeach the advisers and promoters of 
it. He should conclude with moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. Powys thought the subject had a 
right to give what pecuniary aid he pleased, 
provided it were applied by parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the community. 
He thought, however, that the measure 
might have been brought forward in a 
better form. He was not apprehensive of 
any danger, and would never be alarmed 
till he saw troops mustered without the 
consent of parliament. He would there- 
fore second the previous question. 

Mr. Fox said, that he had attended this 
debate with a considerable degree of cu- 
riosity, as he understood, from what had 
dropped from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer on a former night, that the 
charge of political inconsistency was to 
be brought against him. Two points puz- 
zled him considerably; first, who was to 
make the charge; and next, what the 
charge was to be. He could not expect 
it from the hon. gentleman who was 
alarmed at the danger of Hessian troops 
being sent to Gibraltar, but saw not the 
smallest ground for apprehension from 
their introduction into this country; nor 
from the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who commenced his politi- 
cal carecr as the firm and unalterable 
advocate of parliamentary reform, but 
who had since not only abandoned the 
cause, but had been its strenuous oppo- 
ser. I recollected (said Mr. Fox), the 
vulgar adage, that ‘he whose house is 
made of glass, ought not to throw stones ;” 
and likewise that most excellent maxim 
of a most excellent book, ‘ let him that 
is innocent, throw the first stone.” I was 
pretty certain, therefere, that this charge 
of inconsistency must come from some 
young member, as a young member 
would be the least liable to have the 
charge of inconsistency retorted upon 
him. The contest for some time upon 
whom this duty should fall, seemed to lay 
between a young member (Mr. Jenkin- 
sida and the Jearned gentleman who 

eit, and who, though nota young 
member, is young in respect of the trans- 
actions of which he has taken upon him- 
self to speak. It would have been an ob- 


ject. The measure itself stated the plan, | ject of amusement to have had a view of 
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the divan, when consulting who was the, defence of the country. It was not in- 
fittest person to discharge this important | tended to take the people from their seve- 
duty. It puts me in mind of a ridiculous | ral employments : he who pursued agricul- 
story, which I shall take the liberty to| ture was not required to abandon his 
relate: An Englishman being imperfectly | plough, nor the artizan the implements 
acquainted with the language of the peo- | of his trade; all that was wished for was, 
ple, and having occasion for the assistance | that they should give up a few hours of 
of a female servant, could discover no | their time to acquire some little knowledge 
other way of expressing his ideas, but by | of the use of arms, in order to render 
calling for /a pucelle. The women of the | them in some measure capable of defence, 
house were in a dreadful dilemma on hear- | and to prepare them against any danger 
ing this demand repeatedly enforced ; and that might threaten them. It has been 
at length q girl of seven years of age was urged, that the measure in 1782 dif- 

resented to the traveller, as best answer- | fered not from that which I opposed 
ing the description of the person he re-: in 1778, supported by lord Camden and 
aured and in conformity to this rule, | lord Ashburton. I had, in 1782, the ho- 

e virgin purity of the Jearned attorney- nour to be of his majesty’s cabinet coun- 
general was pitched upon by the minister cil, consisting at that time of eleven mem- 
to expose his own political prostitution bers, ten of wliom had opposed the sub- 
and inconsistency. From a young mem- scription of 1775. Was it likely that we 
ber of parliament I expected perfect con- , should, directly after our entering into 
sistency, especially from a member who, the ministry, adopt those principles in 
had undertaken the charge of inconsis-' 1782, which we had with such firmness 
tency against another. But the hon. gen-' opposed in 1778? Lord Camden and 
tleman who seconded the learned member lord Ashburton, men well acquainted 
is NOt so young a member ; he well recol- with the law and the constitution, were 
lects the circumstances which took place at that tine in the cabinet. The marquis 
in 1782; and if he saw any thing censu- of Rockingham, though no lawyer, was 
rable in the conduct of that day, why did aman who understood the constitution, 
he not fairly condemn the measure? Did and his greatest enemies will allow, that — 
he do any such thing? So far from it, he he possessed firmness and consistency, 
was perfectly silent on the subject; he that he had not that versatility of charac- 
either saw nothing that could be con- {ter that could make him act on princi- 
demned, or thought it too trifling for cen-: ples when in administration opposite to 
sure. Certain 1 am, that in lord Shel- those which he avowed when in opposi- 
burne’s letter, he will not find the most! tion. It seems rather extraordinary, that 
distant allusion to any subscription. It now after a period of twelve years has 
was a circumstance that never entered elapsed, an attempt should be made to 
the minds of those who composed the ad- | convict me of inconsistency, which at the 
ministration of 1782. The learned gen-; time of the transaction was never thought 
tleman has asserted, that he who asks for‘ of. Would it not have been natural, if 
money’s worth, asks money. With this ' any objection were made to the measure 
principle, in its full extent, J can by no adopted in 1782, to have stated, you are 
means concur; if so, the impress of sai-' now acting upon the identical principles 
lors is a mode which the king possesses ' which you opposed in 1778? Was any 
of raising a supply independent of his such objection started? No; the objec- 
parliament. It is a distinct prerogative tions were of a very different description. 
vested in the crown, arising from circum- The danger of becoming an armed nation, 
stances, of peculiar necessity, with which like Ireland, was strongly urged, and 
the other has not the most remote con- | the injuries that had been committed by 
nexion. Lord Shelburne’s letter was not ; the volunteers of that kingdom, who, in 
@ solicitation, it was not a request, nor , my opinion, far from injuring their coun- 
even a hint at any contribution or sub- try, rendered it great and essential ser- 
scription ; and if any such were entered j vices. Ihave, Sir, consulted the record 
into in consequence of that letter, they ; of the debates of that day, which, though 
must have becn of so trivial a nature as | not in every instance the most indispu- 
not to have made any impression upon | table authority, certainly gives the genc- 
my memory. This letter had merely for | ral line of argument, and the great princi- 
its object to take the advice of the people | ples advanced. But in them I can find no- 
at large, with respect to arming for the | thing to brand me with the charge of 
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inconsistency. On the contrary, I find di- 
rectly the reverse, and that the expres- 
sions which I then employed exactly 
correspond with ge ea dae which I at 
present maintain. e learned gentleman 
says, that I did not oppose the giving 
ships, and other private aids. He men- 
tioned the offer of a 74 gun-ship from the 
earl of Lonsdale, the name of which is 
not to be found in the list of the navy 
of Great Britain, and other ships from 
the East Indiacompany. These measures 
I did oppose, in my speech at the open- 
ing of that session, because I looked upon 
every gift of the kind as an injury to 
the constitution. The learned gentleman 
has contended, that the precedent of 1782 
is similar to the present, and also to that 
of 1778. I shall here take the liberty 
of quoting the authority of Mr. Burke, 
whose abilities all must admire, and whom, 
for many years, I had the happiness to 
call my friend: his opinion is clear and 
decided upon this head, in favour of the 
doctrine which I support. The learned 
gentleman contends, that the ground of 
argument used by lords Ashburton and 
Camden, in 1778, turned entirely on 
those contributions being left at the dis- 
posal of his majesty. I remember the 
arguments of lord Ashburton well: he 
‘confined himself to no such narrow sys- 
tem; he took the broad and general 
ground of objection to contributions in 
any shape. I remember, too, the argu- 
guments of lord Thurlow, who Seiler 
advanced many forcible reasons whic 

had considerable weight in my mind, 
though I concurred in opinion with lord 
Ashburton; but the point for which 
he contended was, that contributions 
were legal and constitutional, when they 
came voluntarily from the bounty of the 
‘people, without solicitation on the part 
of the sovercign. The authority of the 
twelve judges has been cited; but the 
circumstances which occurred in 1745 
are not to be quoted as precedents for 
measures which should not be adopted, 
except in case of the recurrence of such 
deplorable times. The judges, says the 
learned gentleman, had they done wrong, 
should have called for a pill of indemnity. 
How long, Sir, is it since the learned 
gentleman became the advocate for bills 
of indemnity? A few days since he 
maintained an opinion widely different 
from this. That great palladium of Bri- 
tish liberty, the Bill of Rights, which 
should never be mentioned but with ve- 
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neration and respect, I now hear spoken 
of with apprehension, lest it should be 
made use of as an argument to deprive 
us of some privilege or right. Because 
the Bill of Rights is silent on the subject 
of voluntary contributions, on that ground 
such contributions are held to be lawful; 
as well might it be said, that because it 
contains a declaration of the subject's 
right to petition the king, but is silent 
with regard to his right of petitioning 
the Commons, that therefore no such right 
exists. The learned gentleman has depend- 
ed much on the constitutional authority of 
lord Coke; but I wish at the same time he 
had quoted sir Francis Bacon, aman of great 
talents and erudition also, though unable to 
withstand the lure of corruption. In his 
political conduct, much as I defer to his 
opinions in other points, lord Coke does 
not seem to be quite consistent. In the 
case of Mr. St. John (his expression I 
shall use, because forcible and well 
founded), speaking of contributions, he 
says, ‘* contributions never can be volun- 
tary, some giving through pride, others 
through fear, and some from interest.” 
Sir Francis Bacon, in his life of lord Coke 
(though it is not very fair to take the ac- 
count from his rival or enemy, says, 
that when the case of Mr. St. John was 
first represented to him, he delivered it 
as his opinion, ‘ that all gifts, however 
voluntary, were illegal,” but when he 
came to judge Mr. St. John in the star- 
chamber, he changed that opinion. At 
all events, the sentiments of lord Coke, 
which go to support this doctrine, are 
taken from his posthumous works, which 
never underwent a revision ; though pos- 
sibly if they had, they would never have 
appeared to the world in the shape they 
now do. With regard to the opinion 
given by lord Hardwicke, it was certainly 
an extra-judicial opinion, and therefore 
of less authority.—But are these contri- 
butions innocent as far as regards the 
constitution? Are they attended with 
no evil consequence whatever? Al- 
lowing this right of private contri- 
bution, might not a great party, or 
great power, joining with the crown en- 
able the latter to carry on a war contrary 
to the opinion of parliament, or to under- 
take measures still more destructive te 
their liberties? It is certain ministers 
could be found to urge such measures, 
and assist their execution. This argument 
has been urged already by my hon. friend 
(Mr. Sheridan), and stil remains unan- 
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swered. The motion, it is said, docs not 
apply to what has happened. Now, what 
is 1¢ that has happened? The executive 
government have issued a request or re- 

uisition, stating, that it would be desir- 
able to enter into subscriptions for cer- 
tain purposes; and what is my hon. 
friend's motion? That sach conduct is 
dangerous and unconstitutional. Does 
not this go to the very point to which it 
ought, namely, to a censure of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers for misconduct ? Gentle- 
men say, if there be misconduct, why do 
you not impeach? I am not for im- 
peaching ministers for every offence ; the 
object of an impeachment is, to procure 
punishment for great offences. It does 
not appear to me in what manner the 
king can make any request to his subjects, 
as separate and distinct from the two 
Houses of parliament, who are co-equal 
in authority with him. In his individual 
capacity, the only connexion he can have 
with the subject is to command him, 
which if the command be lawful, the sub- 
ject is bound to obey. It is not an easy 
thing for a subject to refuse the request 
of a king: we cannot refuse him with 
the same indifference we would a fetlow- 
subject ; and, if an individual were to re- 
fuse to comply with his demand, would 
not his ministers be apt to point him out 
as an object of suspicion? I think such 
requests inconsistent with the dignity of a 
king, and the situation of a subject. 
Wherein consists the utility of the mea- 
sure;? Will it be said, that itis nota 
tax upon the poor as well as the rich? I 
know of no way by which we can tax 
the rich, that will not ultimately fall on 
the poor. It is foolishly imagined in 
France, that to deprive one great man of 
his dishes of silver and gold, and another 
of hismoney, will be of advantage to the 
poor. No, Sir, these are the means by 
which the poor are maintained. The 
Juxuries of the rich constitute the princi- 
pal means of their support, by employing 
their industry. If the rich man gives up 
part of his property in voluntary contri- 
butions, he must deduct so much from his 
expenses, which the poor must ultimately 
feel. In short, a system of taxation that 
will affect but one class of men is a thing im- 
possible.—But why should his majesty’s 
name be carried begging about the country 
to excite discontents and jealousies ? Why, 
if it is for the purpose of raising a defence 
for the kingdom, are not the Commons 
applied to? If there be a danger, it is 
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rather that they will be too profuse, than 
not sufficiently liberal in their grants: 
why then should ministers occasion these 
differences? Is it for the sake of those 
who have lately joined their standard, in 
order to exhibit with what facility the 
are disposed to contradict all those opi- 
nions and principles they had ever main- 
tained? But let opinions be what the 
may, in case of invasion, are not we 
equally apprehensive of the danger, and 
equally interested in the event; unless it 
be supposed that the National Convention 
keep a list of the minority, and upon 
coming here would preserve their lives and 
their properties inviolate? That I shall 
be this night left ina minority, I have but 
little doubt, as 1 had it yesterday from 
good authority, being so told by a lord 
of the bedchamber, a wonderfully saga- 
cious animal at smelling out a majority in 
either House: therefore I have the less 
reason to regret that the previous question 
has been moved. Upon the whole, Sir, I 
consider this measure of raising money by 
public contribution so impolitic and un- 
constitutional, that were a bill brought in 
similar to that passed in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, authorizing his majesty to 
receive voluntary contributions, and limit- 
ing the sum to be so received, I should 
oppose it with all my power. Let us ad- 
here to that wise custom of our forefathers, 
as the best preservative of our indepen- 
dence, the sole right to grant money to 
the crown. Suppose the House of Lords 
were to offer out of their private pockets 
to contribute to the exigencies of his ma- 
jesty, would you not spurn at the pro- 
posal? Even in the less enlightened days 
of Henry and Edward you would not 
suffer it, and will you at this period allow 
your right to be encroached upon at every 
county meeting ? 

Mr. Windham said, if his right hon. 
friend was surprised at the charge of in- 
consistency brought against him, and at 
a loss to guess who would step forward to 
support it; he was no less so to think in 
what manner he would defend himself 
from that imputation; and now it had 
taken place, his wonder was removed 
without his having received satisfaction. 
In the course of his explanation, he had 
dwelt much on the authorities with which 
he had been supported, but had touched 
very slightly on the merits of the ques- 
tion, and had certainly not made out that 
difference in the two cases of 1782 and 
the present, for which he contended. The 
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hon. mover, he admitted, had marched 
fairly up to the question, and had stated 
it ina manner plain and distinct ; 80 much 


so, as, unfortunately for him, to over- | 


throw his own position, and render his 
statement too weighty for his argument ; 


for if any one before had a doubt on the | 


subject, he was sure, after what had tallen 
from that hon. gentleman, he would teel 
himself perfectly satisfied and at ease. 
The hon. gentleman had argued the ques- 
tion on two main grounds: First, on the 
broad constitutional doctrine, that all 
applications for money should come to 
parliament, whose duty it was, not to suffer 
that privilege to be eluded. Second, that 
forced loans, usually called benevolences, 
are illegal. These two positions, Mr.Wind- 
ham said he wished to be kept distinct, and 
not to be confounded, as they had fre- 
quently been in the course of the debate ; 
arguments having been founded on one, 
and conclusions drawn from the other. 
The first of these positions, as a general 
doctrine, he allowed to be sound and un- 
impeachable ; but he contended, that, like 
every other general doctrine, it was sub- 
ject to exceptions, which, if denied, would 
carry the position much farther than its 
own advocates seem to be apprized of. 
The hon. gentleman takes anextreme case, 
and asks, if we will allow an opulent 
party to supply the crown in a manner 
which will destroy the necessary control 
of parliament ? If we say no, and recog- 
nise the general principle, he infers, that 
all grants to the crown, however small or 
temporary, are equally bad. This mode 
of arguing is however, a double-edged 
sword, in the use of which the hon. gen- 
tleman will not gain much; for we may 


argue back on him, that as it is obviously | he declared, uttered by him. 


uaeful, and in fact has often been prac- 
tised in some cases, thercfore it is good 
in all. As the hon. gentleman admits no 
modification, and contends that all cases 
must be equally bad, or equally good, we 
have as great a right to avail ourselves of 
this argument as he has. This strict and 
universal argument, however, though well 
adapted to err of law and science, 
is ill adapted to politics, every question of 
which is modified by circumstances. To 
argue from the greater to the smaller case, 
Or vice versa, is on this subject equally im- 
proper. In politics, no one proposition 
could be either universally affirmed or de- 
nied, though the contrary doctrine had 
been so much adopted lately, to the great 
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(Mr. Fox) had argued this subject more 
properly on the spirit of the constitution, 
which, however, was a question of general 
utility, and not bound by such a narrow 
and literal chain of reasoning. Though 
it is said no qualities can alter the case, 
and it must be true or false to every ex- 
‘tent, this is contradicted by various in- 
. stances. of our history, some of which 
: have been cited this night; as in the case 
of benefactions for the comfort of soldiers 
now on foot, and the donations of ships, 
all which partake of the same nature. 
Men likewise have often been raised, and 
the levy money, in each case, is tanta- 
| mount to subscriptions. Whether the 


makes no difference.—He little expected 
to hear this measure opposed on such 
grounds by those who had renounced and 
disclaimed all belief and confidence in the 
control of that House, either by means 
ot its purse, or any other privilege, and 
had long treated it as a chimera which 
existed only in imagination. But as this 
control had. long existed without their be- 
lief it would continue so to do without 
their support and defence. How can they 
object to the subscription, when it only 
annuls that influence they believe already 
destroyed? Mr. Windham proceeded 
to draw a parallel between the con- 
duct of the opposition in the pre- 
sent instance, and that of the Jaco-~ 
bites in 1745.—He here took an opportu- 
nity to disclaim a sentiment which had 
been imputed to him, and industriously 
circulated where it was most likely to be 
of injury to him; namely, that he had 
said, ‘“* Perish commerce; Jet the consti- 
tution live.” This sentiment was never, 
Whether 
| the assertion were in itself true or false, 
ihe had never made it; it came froma 
learned gentleman (Mr. Hardinge), but 
‘not from him. He contended that the 
| Statutes quoted in support of the objec- 
| tion against voluntary loans, related only 
' to forced loans, and were enacted to pro- 
‘tect the private right of individuals from 
| the exaction and oppression of the crown 
| in former times, and. not with any view to 

constitutional protection and security. 

Of all possible dangers to the constitution, 
surely that is the least to be feared 
| which depends on the voluntary contmbu- 
‘tion of private property. Every remnant 
of the enact abuse of forced loans was 
The current of that vice ts 


fet done were general or special, it 


rooted out. 


injury of society. His right hon. friend | run out, and has expended itself. The 
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precedent of 1782 appeared to him 
stronger even than the present. He exa- 
mined them minutely together in proof of 
his assertion. He thought it right in a 
new projected mode of defence to take 
the opinion of the country ; and this could 
only be done to any effect before it was 
adopted. In examining the case of 
1782, he thought Mr. Fox had de- 
scended to quibble between the expres- 
sions, “ armed men” and “ soldiers,” 
which in common understanding were sy- 


nonimous. He approved of the previous | 
question for the same reason that he did | 
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the constitution might have done, without 
any abatement of his views. Their con- 
duct,- at least, is equivocal, and their 
past actions give no weight to their pre- 
sent professions. ‘This unexpected acces- 
sion of guardians, however, it does not 
want. I should think poorly of it if it 
did. The Spaniards have a proverb, 
“Take care of me against my friends, 
and 1’ll take care of myself against mine 
enemies.” Prerogative, we are not to 
learn, is as much a part of the constitution 
as any privilege of the House, and a part in 
the support of which upon its proper foot - 


on the Hessian business. There was no ) ing, the people have as deep an interest. 


call to decide it. He always asked him- 


Sir James Sanderson read an account of 


self, on any political measure—is it dan- | a subscription entered into by the citizens 
erous in itseH, or as a precedent? and | of London for the use of his majesty, 
in the latter view he referred to former | and the better defence of the country, in 
ones. A charge has been brought against | 1759, when lord Chatham was secretary 
me of inconsistency, in opposing the of state. That great man approved of 
American war, and supporting adminis- the subscriptions at the time ; which was 
tration at present. 1 opposed the Ame- ' a sufficient proof of its having been legal 
rican war, because I thought it unjust to ‘and constitutional. Sir James observed, 
them and injurious to us. I could not : that he thought the measure constitu- 
therefore wish them overcome; and after | tional, and would give it his support. 
some painful struggles between this sen- | Mr. Sheridan briefly replied. After 
timent and my natural attachment to this | which, the previous question being put, 
country, I determined not to encourage | That that question be now put; the House 
any measure which tended to make the | divided : 
war popular, but to throw every impedi- 
ment in the way of its prosecution. To 
the measure itself I had no objection, but 
found it involved in doubt, and the old 
prejudice against benevolences in my fa- 
vour. This doubt and prejudice I was in 
common policy bound not to destroy, as 
they told in favour of that object which 
d wished on other grounds. If I thought 
them founded then, which I do not recol- | Baker, William Rawdon, hon. John 
Ject, sure I am that it is more than I can ' Bouverie, Edward Robinson, Maurice 
now prove, or than any one else has proved | Burch, J. R. nese os oe 
eridan, R. B. 
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: Colonel Taricton - - 
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Mr. Aldworth Neville - 
Mr. John Smyth - - 
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So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 
Aubrey, sir John Plumer, William 


Noes 


to-night. I cannot butbea little surprised | Byng, George 


at this new-born zeal for the constitution 
coming from the quarter from which it 
dioes ; from those who will not now suffer 
the most superficial touch upon it, nor 
« Suffer the winds of Heaven visit its face 
too roughly.”” 1 cannot, however, but 
dread the proffered service of those late- 
coming and self-called champions, who 
now boast of their readiness to step for- 


Courtenay, John 
; Crespigny, T. C. 
| Fitzpairick, general 


| Fox, righthon. C. J. 


' Francis, Philip 
Harcourt, John 

| Harrison, John 

| Howard, Henry 

| Jervoise, C. J. 

| Law, Ewan 


ward in defence of that constitution, 7 padlew, earl 


‘which they have attempted to deliver | 


over without remorse to the savage knife 
of every audacious reformer. Whatever 
may be ite fate, it will owe nothing of its 


Macleod, colonel 
North, Dudley 
Philips, John 


Smith, William 


_ Speed, Henr 


Spencer, lord Robert 
Taylor, M. A. 
Townshend, lord J. 
Vaughan, Benjamin 
Whitbread, Samuel 
Western, C.C 
Wilbraham, R. 
Winnington, sir Edw. 
TELLERS» 
Grey, Charles 
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Debate on the Earl of Lauderdalc’s Mo- 
preservation to them, or to those with | fon respecting Voluntary Atds for Public 
‘whom they are associated. What they | Purposes without the Consent of Partta- 
have professed, the bitterest enemy of | ment.] March 28, The Earl of Lauderdale 
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said, that he hed this day to submit to 
their lordships consideration a few obser- 
vations, on as important a subject, in his 
mind, as ever arrested the attention of 
pe There were two points which 

e would particularly contend were highly 
unconstitutional. These were the Aug- 
mentation of the Forces, and the levying 
of Money for the use of the Executive go- 
vernment, without the previous Consent 
of Parliament. In the various regulations 
for augmenting the forces, and landing 
foreign troops in this kingdom, our an- 
cestors had been extremely jealous; nor 
was either ever suffered without the pre- 
vious consent of parliament. This extra- 
ordinary attempt of ministers to raise mo- 
ney without the consent of parliament, 
could not be borne out by precedent. 
The raising of a force, as suggested in 
the circular letter to the lords lieutenant 
of counties, was anomalous in itself, and 
very alarming to the country. By raising 
troops in this unconstitutional manner, 
the parliament was deprived of an invalu- 
able privilege. What could haveinduced 
ministers not to have consulted parlia- 
ment? Was the exigency so great, or 
was the parliament so constituted that it 
could not be trusted? If the plan was 
even legalised, still, in its present state, 
it was crude and indigested. ‘The vari- 
ous plans exhibited no one regular sys- 
tem of defence. This augmentation of the 
army without the consent of parliament, 
added considerably to the influence of the 
crown, and every extension of the prero- 
gative threatened the remaining liberties 
of the country. In the last century, par- 
liament with respect to the present mea- 
sure, evinced extreme jealousy. There 
was nothing like the present measure to 
be found, except in the very worst of 
times. The precedents on the other hand 
were many, that showed the extreme 
jealousy which parliament had ever 

eld on the two points in consideration. 
He read the opinion of lord Coke, and 

uoted the different acts from the time of 

ichard 3d tothe 13th Charles 2d, all of 
which went directly against private aids 
of any description for publit purposes. 
He then confirmed his arguments by the 
Bill of Rights, which expressly stated the 
illegality of such measures. He then 
came tothe precedents. There were va- 
rious ways of raising forces, but there 
were only four instances that would, he 
believed, be mentioned that night ; those 
in 1746, 1759, 1778, and 1782. In the 
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case of 1746, he quoted lord Hardwicke’s 
opinion on the illegality of levying men 
or money from the people, without con- 
sent of parliament. He likewise stated 
the necessity and emergency of the time, 
considerations which did not at all apply 
at present: no more did that of 1759; 
but in these instances there had been an 
antecedent communication to parliament. 
He would not allow what happened in 
1778 to be a precedent, and quoted lord 
Chatham’s opinion and conduct at that 
time. In 1782, theonly reason why there 
was No previous communication was, that 
it was impracticable. He stated this to 
be quite a new and unheard of force in 
Great Britain which these letters recom- 
mended, and called their lordships atten- 
tion to that only legal and constitutional 
force within the kingdom,—the militia. 
This established force cannot be called 
out, even in an emergency, without cal- 
ling parliament together in 14 days after ; 
and yet, if the measure in questien is to be 
pronounced legal, this new sort of force for 
internal defence may be called upon when- 
ever it may suit mirtisters or the secretary 
of state : a force so indefinite in its nature, 
that nobody knew a name for it; it was 
one thing in this county, and another in 
that. With regard to the opinion of the 

eople, that had been sufficiently evinced 
by the reception the measure had met 
with in different parts ofthe country. In 
Hertfordshire the proposal had been re- 
fused, and also in Essex. In Oxfordshire 
they had got rid of it by an empty com- 
pliment of their confidence in the minis- 
ter, a quarter from which he might have 
looked for more solid support. In Ware 
wickshire, those who had met had done 
what he thought should afford an example 
to the whole country—they had come to 
a resolution “ that they would support go- 
vernment, and defend the country to their 
utmost, in any manner approved of, and 
consented to by parliament.” He then 
noticed the proceeding of the county of 
Surry, and particularly the advertisement 
which held forth such hints and insinua- 
tions, that they were little short of threats 
to all who did not agree to the purpose 
for which it was called. In Scotland the 
matter had been carried farther. He had 
received a letter from the sheriff of Ber- 
wick stating the proceedings of a county 
meeting, where they agreed to subscribe 
according to their landed property; but at 
the same time thought they had no right 
to tax those who wereabsent, without their 
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coisent, and therefore had written to all 
such proprietors, stating what they had 
done Poin their love of the country and 
constitution, and asking for their concur- 
rence. Now he, for one, did not approve 
of their conduct; and on this account was 
it to be said that he had less love for the 
constitution than those gentlemen? This 
doctrine of men being marked who were 
in opposition to the measures of adminis- 
tration, he saw carried to a greater length 
the farther he went from the capital. In 
short, the present measure was nothing 
but a forced loan—money extorted from 
the people, from an apprehension of the 
risk that all those who refused it must run 
of being reproached with every calumn 
that malice can suggest. He advised mi- 
nisters to consider that what they haddone 
rashly they ought to revise coolly. He 
warned them, if they meant to carry on 
the war, with the melancholy prospect 
now before them, not to depend upon the 
present measure as a suitable resource or 
expedient for that purpose. They might 
from an acquiescence In this subscription, 
derive some apparent popularity to their 
conduct, but they ought to have the fate 
of France before their eyes. Let them 
recollect that the patriotic gifts of that 
country, which they had esteemed as a 
resource for carrying on the war, soon pro- 
duced a forced loan. He conchideds by 
moving, “ That itis a dangerous and un- 
constitutional measure, for the executive 
government to solicit money from the 
people as a private aid, loan, benevolence 
or subecription, for public purposes with- 
out the consent of parliament.” 

Lord Hawkesbury would take upon him 
to say, 
a ght 
aid and assist, either personally or by mo- 
ney, the executive government in support 
ofa war sanctioned by the voice of par- 
lament. He was surprised that any ra- 
tional man should come forward, and, un- 
der the pretence of defending the consti- 
tation from a violation of its letter, attempt 
to arrest the ardour of the people from 
preserving its spirit. He did not mean to 
insinuate that there could exist the smal- 
lest attack on any of our most valuable 
privileges by the measure which seemed 
$0 objectionable to the noble earl. Go- 
vernment was only copying the conduct 
pursued by its predecessors for a long se- 
ries of years, and which conduct had never 
been attended with the smallest injury to 


the constitution. On the contrary, it had | 
% 
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that the subject had, at all times, | 
voluntarily to come forward, and - 
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been the fmeans of saving it. With respect 
to what the noble earl had advanced on 
the subject, so far as his argument went to 
the precedents of the years 1746, 1759, 
and 1782, the real deduction made against 
and not for, his lordship’s argument. 
Troops were then raised and paid by in- 
dividuals, for the common defence of the 
empire; and he held, that in times of in- 
surrection and of threatened invasions, go- 
vernment had a right to set such a prac- 
tice in motion, submitting the propriety of 
it in as speedy a manner as possible to 
parliament. The main purport of the 
question went to this: had a rich man, in 
support of a war sanctioned by parlia- 
ment, a right to give part of his substance 
to the support of that war, in order to 
ease the burthens of the poor, or had he 
not? The rich had a large property at 
stake, and it was but equitable that they 
should come forward when that property 
was in danger, and liberally subscribe to- 
wards its protection. As to precedents of 
the 13th Charles 2nd, and the 1st Richard 
3d, they were cases not at all in point. 
The noble lord then quoted all the great 
law authorities who had delivered their 
opinions on this point, among whom was 
lord Hardwicke, one of the most spotless 
characters that ever presided in a court of 
justice. These enlightened and patriotic 
men were decidedly of opinion, that it was 
legal and constitutional to call in the be- 
nevolences of the subject to assist the 
executive government in cases of danger, 
submitting the matter immediately after 
to the consideration of parliament. The 
case however in the present instance was 
stronger than this; for parliament had, in 
a principal measure, voted the necessity of 
so doing before it was proposed to the 
lords lieutenant of counties. It was a 
misstatement to say that subscriptions were 
solicited by ministers before the counties 
had decided on the propriety of such a 
step. Nothing more was done than to 
desire the lieutenants to cal] county meet- 
ings for such purpose, who might come 
to a resolution, but who certainly were 
not to subscribe one farthing until the 
plan was sanctioned by parliament. Was 
this an act inimical to the constitution ? 
Did this militate against Magna Charta or 
the Bill of Righte> Or did it add to the 
prerogative of the crown? No man could 
say it was an extension of the royal 
power, to permit a man to subscribe or 
not to subscribe as his ideas of the justice 
of the case Iced him thereto. There was 
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no compulsion in the case, it was an act 
that left the subject to his own free agency. 
He asked the noble earl, whether to levy 
men, in cases of emergency, was an act 
militating against the constitution? For if 
it was, then every augmentation of our 
ferces on the present occasion was illegal. 
For men could not act without something 
to support them, and yet this was the 
common practice in time of war. Forts 
could not be repaired, batteries could not 
be raised, and ships could not be manned 
without money, and yet all these acts 

ceded an application to parliament. 

hat, then, was the present act? It did 
not raise the money, it only took a step 
preparatory to that business, nor was it 
ever in the contemplation of ministers, to 
raise a corps of men and support them by 
private subscription. Their ccnduct was 
the direct contrary, for the measure of 
augmentation was constitutionally men- 
tioned in a message from his majesty to 
parliament, to which parliament gave its 
unanimous assent. As the motion was to- 
tally unnecessary, and might tend to give 
an idea that ministers had acted impro- 
erly in this business, he should move the 
previous question thereon. | 

The Earl of Warwick said, that what 
had been done with respect to Warwick, 
was at a meeting held at the St. Alban’s, 
where there were only a few gentlemen 
present, and where he had been called to 
the chair. He had not yet received an 
answer to the letter he had sent to the 
high sheriff, but he was sure the gen- 
tlemen of that county were too well ac- 
quainted with their duty in times of pub- 
lic danger, not te subscribe chearfully to 
promote the interests of the country, and 
to conform to whatever King, Lords, and 
Commons should think proper. He did 
not conceive it proper to throw obstacles 
in the way of a measure calculated to 
promote the welfare. 

The Earl of Derby owned that he saw 
this measure in another light from the 
noble earl who spoke last. He approved 
of the proceedings in the county of War- 
wick, because he considered the sanction 
ef parliament to be ¢he sine qua non. 
As to compulsion, he would ask if there 
was not more than one sert of compul- 
sion? Might not a man, from many rea- 
sons tiftt could not be called compulsion, 
do a thing be cenceived not te be strictly 
right, rather than expose himself to the 
reproaches, that, frem the temper of the 
tumes, he was liable to, if he did not 
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agree to it? He knew that persons had 
subscribed who disapproved entirely of 
the measure, merely because they foresaw 
the manner in which they would be mis- 
represented if they did not. He consi- 
dered this requisition, as perfectly against 
all the statutes that had been quoted. 
Another objection to this mode, was its 
uselessness for the defence of the coun- 
try: the public were not uniform in their 
opinions: one county was for a regie 
ment of fencibles, another fur a company, 
a third for cavalry ; and in this disjointed 
and confused way, was it possible that 
such forces could ever be brought to act 
properly together, upon any emergency ? 
With regard to the appropriation of the 
sums subscribed, the counties had no in- 
formation: it was indeed stated, tha¢ 
they were to be under the control of a . 
committee; but what committee? No- 
body knew. The precedents that had 
been brought forward in support of the 
measure did not atall apply. He stated the 
opinion of earl Mansfield on the case of 
1778, but likewise reminded the House 
how it was answered by earl Camden. 
He then said, that majorities were not 
always in the right: he, for one, had 
long been in a majority that he would 
repent of all his life—it was for carry- 
ing on the American war; he saw his 
error amongst the first who did, and 
likewise saw that majority dwindle into a 
minority. | 

Marquis Townshend said, that in Nor- 
folk the spirit of subscribing had not 
been produced by the solicitations of go- 
vernment, but had first shown itself 
among the people themselv2s, who were 
alarmed by the proceedings of the de- 
mocrats, who, in corresponding societies, 
were taking measures to introduce all 
the enormities which were raging in a 
neighbouring nation. ‘That there were 
persons in this kingdom who corresponded 
with the French, and were desirous of in- 
troducing their system among us, was 
well known. He therefore hoped a pro- 
per force would be established at home, 
to be composed of persons well affected 
to the constitution, and headed by the 
gentlemen of property. It would also be 
particularly advantageous that these corps 
should consist of the middle classes, who 
must be well acquainted with those in 
their neighbourhood who might be sus- 
pected of disatlection to the constitution, 
and who, in case of any commotion in 
manufacturing towns, such as Norwich, 
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might be enabled immediately to fix on 
such persons as would be most likely to 
promute it. This was an advantage which 
regular troops could not possess; they 
could not distinguish between the loyal 
and disloyal part of the community. 

The Earl ot Carnarvon said, that there 
was no rule of constitutional law which 
he held more sacred, than that the crown 
cannot, by any prerogative, levy money 
without the consent of parliament. 
There is no practice that he would more 
jealously watch than one which should 
appear substantially to derogate from, or 
to evade that protection, which the inter- 
vention of parliainent gives to the purse 
of the subject; and to give this jealousy 
its fullest scope, he was willing to con- 
sider as illegal all that may be proved | 
dangerous to the security of the purse of | 
the subject, from the influence as well as 
force of power. But when he admitted | 
this to its fullest extent, he was by no’ 
means ready to admit that the consent of 
parliament is necessary to enable any in- ) 
dividual to dispose of his own money in | 
any way he pieases, if the object to be at- | 
tained by it is alegal object. He agreed, | 
that the true test of the legality of any | 
application of money by private contri- | 
bution, must depend upon the Icgality of 
the ubject to which it isapplied. If it is 
illegal and dangerous to give money, or | 
money’s worth, to the crown for public | 
uses, there is not a day passes which does 


hot witness some such illegal and dan- 
gerous practice. ‘There is no law, nor 
principle of law, nor declaration of par- 
liament, that impeaches in the smallest de- 
gree this right which every man has over 
his own purse: no sentence in any re- 
cord, from Magna Charta, through the 
statute book, down to the Declaration of 
Rights, touches this right of property. 
Several acts of Edward the first protect 
the subject from being compelled to pay 
aids without the assent ef parliament. 
The Petition of Right says, “ That no man 
shail be compelled to yield any gift, | 
loan, or benevolence, without common | 
consent of parliament.” If the patriots | 
at that time had thought a real benevo- 
lence, or a tree gift of any kind to the 
crown dangerous, they could easily have 
omitted the word “ compelled.” The 
Declaration of Rights confines itself to 
words of the same import with the 
former, and asserts, ‘* that levying money 
for the use of the crown, by pretence of 
prerogative, is illegal.” This is the uni- 
(VOL. XXXI.] 
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form impott of all the statutes, and all 
the declarations. Let us examine the 
deliberate opinion of great lawyers upon 
the subject since those declarations. 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, speaking of the 
sacred and inviolable right of property, 
says, “that no subject of England can 
be constrained to pay any aids, or taxes, 
even for the defence of the realm, or sup- 
port of government, but such as are im- 
posed by his own consent, or that of hig 
representatives in parliament.? He 
states here two modes by which he may 
bind himself to pay toward the public 
exigencies, his own personal consent, or 
that of his representative ; he seems not 
to have imagined it was possible for any 
man to doubt, whether he could apply 
his own money to any legal object. But 
lord Balmarino’s trial furnishes us with 
another high legal opinion, given on a 
solemn occasion, with a full knowledge 
that the contrary doctrine had been stu- 
diously circulated to Mscourage the spi- 
rited exertions of those times. Lord 
Hardwicke presiding at that trial says, 
*¢ that men of all ranks and orders crowd- 
ed in with liberal subscriptions of their 
own motion beyond the example of former 
times uncompelled by law, and yet in the 
most Iegnl and warrantable manner, nots: 
withstanding what has been ignorantly 
and presumptuously suggested to the con- 
trary.” ‘These are the opmions of men 
of the most acknowledged legal talents, 
and of the most unreproached characters; 
and there is no single Jaw or declaration 
to the contrary. The noble mover stated 
that the act of the 13th Charles Yd, b 
giving an occasional legality to the pri- 
vate voluntary subscription of certain 
sums of money, for the immediate use of 
Charles 2d, on his return to his throne, 
and by limiting the operation of that law 
to 2002. trom any commoner, and 400/, 
from any peer, aud by a clause reprobat- 
ing the future practice, as he says, of 
subscriptions, did explicitly give a par- 
liamentary condemnation of private aids 
to the crown, and marked that they were 
egal without the consent of parliament. 
But that act professed to be an act of 
parliamentary supply, and took these pri- 
vate contributions as its basis, and gave 
to private gifts that certain and full ef 
fect, which, without: parliamentary cone 
currence, it could not have, namely, the 
force of a law, by which the sum volun- 
tarily subscribed could (non obstante all 
the statutes before cited) be constrained, 
[h} 
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and recovered by regular process of law, 
against the resistance of the subscriber, 
and thus converted free and precarious 
ifts into forced benevolences, or, in fact, 
into legal taxes; and the clause alluded 
to had no intention to discredit free gifts, 
but was a salvo against the danger of a 
parliamentary practice, of converting free 
gifts into regular taxes, contrary to the 
spirit of the former laws and declarations, 
which, in their approved jealousy, had 
declared, that no man should be com- 
pelled to pay free gifts, &c.; and the act 
ef the 13th Charles 2d, therefore, left free 
ifts and benevolences upon the same 
ing as if that act had not passed. 
This statement of the act, which is the 
true one, certainly euts to the root that 
inference, from which the noble mover 
had raised the sole argument which could 
ive a moment's colour to his doctrine. 
he aoble lord asserts, that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the king to solicit money 
from the aybject, and from thence, as a 
political datum, he draws his conclusion, 
that the papers on the table are illegal ; 
but I have not been able to collect clearly, 
whether he asserts that it is illegal in 
the subject to give and illegal in the 
erown ta receive, an aid, or only illegal to 
hint that it would be acceptable ; for he 
admits that his instances do not go up 
te those points, except the slender in- 
ference he has strained from the 13th 
Charles 2d. And he seems to say, that it 
js not necessary to go the length of those 
ositions to reach the present case; but 
if the noble lord hesitates to go the length 
af these positions, he must leave the cited 
instances to prove, that it is legal to give, 
and Jegal to receive, what in his opinion 
it ig not legal to ask; which narrows the 
subject to a slender point, upon which 
all his dexterity woul not enable him to 
maintain a footing. I do not know whie- 
ther the noble lord means to deny the le- 
gality of all those negociations between 
the king’s ministers and individuals to 
raise regiments, which have been in con- 
stant practice by all administrations in 
every war, by which great bodies of men 
have been raised at less expense to the 
public than by other means. If the noble 
earl denies the legality of these levies, the 
constant, unreproved practice, under the 
eye of parliament ue law existing against 
it), will sufficiently prove and establish 
the legality of raising regiments by indi- 
viduals at their expense, which parlia- 
ment, in its justice, could not compel, 
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but ont Romiioes and approve, when the 
treaty between ministers and individuala 
is concluded, if the nature of the case re- 
quires that sanction. If this is legal, and 
not dangerous, and is the constant unre- 
piers practice, my imagination is at a 
oss to suggest to itself the shadow of a 
difference between this practice and thas 
now complained of; by which ministers 
discuss the subject of a levy, not indeed 
with a few individuals, but with the gen- 
tlemen of every county, who are disposed 
at their own expense, to raise men, 
through the medium of the lords Jieute- 
nant of their respective counties. Both 
these negociations are equally between 
the king’s ministers and private indjvi- 
duals, and have for their basis, that the 
individuals shall find money voluntarily, 
without imposition by parliament, for the 
levy of such troops as the king may ler 
gally have for the public exigency. 

The Earl of Hardwicke was desirous of 
troubling their lordships with a few words 
in consequence of finding himself in a 
different situation from many of those who, 
in their official capacity had received the 
letters of the secretary of state. Before 
the receipt of those letters, he under- 
stood that it was the opinion of ministers, 
whose indispensable duty it is to watch 
over the interests and safety of the coun- 
try, that further means of defence and 
security should be immediately provided. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it his duty to attend the assizes of the 
county of Cambridge, for the purpose of 
stating to the grand jury the different 
plans that had been suggested; and he 
had the satisfaction to find that the gen- 
tlemen present were unanimously con- 
vinced of the expediency of increasing the 
means of defence, according to the situas 
tion and circumstances of the county,. 
They agreed also in the propriety of ene 
tering into a subscription for promoting 
that object, for it was evident that of the 
gentlemen who might undertake the com- 
mand of the new levies, whether troops 
of fencible cavalry, or volunteer compa- 
nies, ta be added to the militia, very few 
would be able to support the expense of 
paying the bounties that would be necese 
sary, and of «ecfraying other expenses 
that might arisc, tor which no allowances 
are made by the public. The necessity 
therefore of a subscription was so @b- 
vious, that he was surprised at the idea of 
a subscription being suggested by governs 
ment, since it would naturally have heen 
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adopted in every part of the country, as 
the only method of promoting those ob- 
jects which are equally interesting to all. 
But though he conceived the suggestion 
to be perfectly unnecessary, he could by 
no means think it illegal; since it could 
be considered as nothing more than an in- 
vitation, in the same manner as the letter 
of the earl of Shelburne to the different 
towns in 1782. He thought it impossible 
to distinguish between the two cases. So 
convinced indeed was the noble marquis 
of the legality of the measure, that an 
express allusion is made to it in the 
speech delivered from the throne, at the 
opening of parliament in December 1782. 
—Lord Hardwicke then adverted to an 
pinion, on which much stress had been 
Jaid, of a noble and learned person, for 
whom on every account he fie himself 
bound to entertain the highest respect 
and veneration ; an opinion delivered upon 
the condemnation of three persons of high 
rank and consequence, who had been 
found guilty by their peers of high trea- 
son, for having assisted in a rebellion, 
the object of which was, to subvert the 
government and constitution of these 
kingdoms. And it was remarkable, that 
this opinion, so decidedly pronounced in 
favour of the legality of subscriptions of 
this nature, was retrospective, and ap- 
peared to have been given for the pur- 
pee of dispelling any doubts that might 

ave been entertal of the propriety 
of acts, the necessity of which no longer 
existed. Great pains were undoubtedly 
taken by the tories and jacobites of those 
times, to obstruct every measure that 
was adopted for the security of the coun- 
try, and the suppression of the rebellion ; 
but it did not occur to any man, who was 
areal friend to his country, and to the 
government established at the Revolu- 
tion, that those noblemen and gentlemen 
who stood forth in support of the com- 
mon safety, were guilty of any illegal or 
unconstitutional act. Bemg perfectly 
satisfied of the legality of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, he should support the previous 
question. 

Earl Stanhope maintained, that the 
king, by virtue of his prerogative, could 
not keep a single man without the sanc- 
tion of the legislature : it could not, there- 
fore, be legal to contribute to the support 
ef that man. If a great armed force was 
necessary for the defence of the country, 
he would seadily concur in raising it ; but 
if arms were to be put into the hands of 
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any large portion of the people, he would 
recommend that they 8 ould be put into 
the hands of the whole people; a recom- 
mendation which was contained in the Bill 
of Rights, and which he wished every 
man in the country to follow; anda te- 
commendation which was ably justified ina 
pamphlet written by a noblelord (Hawkes- 
bury ) intituled ‘“‘a Discourse on the Pro 
priety of Arming the Nation.” He depre- 
cated the principle of arming the people 
partially ; for in that case, every man sus 
pected of being a warm friend to liberty 
might be put in danger, while arms would 
be only given to associators : in fact, this 
measure amounted to nothing less than 
arming one part of the country against 
the other. He reprobated the prerogative 
doctrines lately acted upon by ministers. 
The tyrant’s plea, state necessity, had 
given sanction to many measures which 
could not be justified. The motion for 
the previous question was a mére subter- 
fuge to evade the material question. It 
means this: “ You are right, but I don’t 
choose to acknowledge it; neither will I 
vote against you, for that would subject 
me to obloquy, by voting against a self- 
evident proposition.” This explanation 
he thought preper to make for the infor- 
mation of young members. If ministers 
were allowed to go on with their prero- 
gative doctrines, it was impossible to say 
where they would stop: we should soon 
have subscriptions both of Austrian troops 
and money to take care of. us, if Austria 
was not already too poor to take care of 
herself. 

The Lord Chancellor lamented that 
theoretical questions on the oonstitution 
had become so frequent. Their ancestors, 
in their wisdom, had avoided all abstract 
questions, and had confined themselves 
to points of the most clear nature, not 
thinking it prudent to touch upon those 
which might admit of contrary opinions. 
But when an abstract theoretical propo- 
sition was couched in ambiguous terms 
respecting the constitution, it became a 
subject of extreme delicacy, and to pre- 
vent the necessity of coming to a direct 
negative or affirmative, the ‘heh ques- 
tion had long been deemed the most effec- 
tual mode of getting rid of the original mo- 
tion. In the present instance, he did not 
think that the question originally meved, 
could be matter of discussion for that 
House, and was decidedly for the pre- 
vious question. He declared, that couch- 
ed as the question was, he felt himself 
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at a loss how to comprehend it. 
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What | press any doubt of their accuracy, and 


was it that was complained of? The com- | would limit himself to two of them, which 
munication of a plan to the lords lieu- {| were so directly to the point, as not to 


tenant who were the best informed of the 
situation of their counties, and the nature 
of the dcfence suitable for them. In some 
corps of cavalry might be most proper; 
in others, infantry might be preferable. 
Were ministers to determine what they 
did not know, and not consult those per- 
sons who were the most capable of giving 
them information? Tiis lordship then took 
notice of the precedents that had been 
mentioned. That of 1746 he considered 
at some length. ‘Twelve loyal and spirited 
noblemen proposed to raise each a regi- 
ment at their own expense, which was ac- 


cepted. ‘The rebellion had made some 
progress, and the rebels had obtained 


some advantage over the king's troops. 
Parliament was not sitting, but the regi- 
ments were raised. Two members of the 
Youse of Commons, sir John Phillips, 
and sir John Hynde Cotton, found great 
fault with the measure, insisting that it was 
a scheme to destroy the liberties and con- 
stitution of the country. These two mem- 
bers, as appeared in the sequel, had other 
views than the safety of the constitution: 
they made it a pretext for concealing mo- 
tives of a very different nature. When 
parliament met, sir W. Yonge gave in an 
estimate of the twelve regiments which 
had been raised, and demanded their sub. 
sistence for four months: no objection 
was niade to the measure in parliament, 
nor was it found to be unconstitutional. 
In 1759, little was said on the subject; 
but in 1778, it had been fully considered. 
In 1782, it had been proposed and car- 
ried into execution ina more complete 
manner than at present. His lordship 
next adverted to what had been advanced 
about arming the people in amass. He 
hoped that arins would never be entrusted 
but under the direction of men of property. 
From the sad example that prevailed in a 
neighdouring nation, the danger of such 
a proceeding was clearly seen. With re- 
gard to the question itself, it was express- 
ed in terms extremely ambiguous and un- 
intelligible. He should therefore vote for 
the previous question. 

Lord Grenville said, that he should con- 
fine himself to one single tact, namely, 
the manner in which the proposition of 
the nunistry of 172 was understood by 
the country. at Jarge. He would decline 
reading the numerous proofs he had col- 
ected, uuless their lordships should ex- 
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adinit of doubt or misinterpretation. The 
first of these was the address which came 
from the cutlers company of Sheftield, in 
which it was stated, that the message had 
been received, and that they had not only 
embodied themselves for the defence of 
the kingdom, but had entcred into a sube 
scription to provide a fund for that pure 
pose. His second proof was equally pointe 
ed, though ofa different complexion. The 
mayor of Yarmouth returned an answer 
in the name of the corporation, saying, 
that the freemen of the town were willing 
to incorporate in defence of the country, 
but were unable to defray the expense, 
as their trade had becn ruined by the war, 
and half their ships taken, and because 
they had already entered into a subscrip- 
tion, at the requisition of government, to 
erect batteries for the defence of the 
town, and that batteries had accordingly 
been erected. Either the requisition of 
the ministry of 1782 was capable of being 
understood or it was not. Ofthe manner 
in which it was understocd, the facts he 
had recited, and numerous others that he 
was ready to produce, were sufficient 
proofs. Ifentering into subscriptions tor 
such purposes was an unconstitutional 
act, the then ministry were highly culpa 
ble for not immediately informing those 
who had misunderstood their meaning, of 
the magnitude and ‘danger of their mise 
take. 

The House then divided: Contents; 82, 
Proxies, 22—104. Not-Contents, 6; Proxe 
ies, 1—7. 


Navigation Laws.] April 3. Lord 
Tlawkesbury moved the orcer of the day, 
which having been read, his lordship said, 
he had taken the hberty to have their 
Jordships sunimoned for that day, in order 
to submit to them a proposition relative 
to avery material point, the Navigation 
Laws of this country; a subject of the 
utmost importance. as it was closely con- 
nected with the naval powerof Great Bri- 
tain, and of which our ancestors were so 
sensible, that it had, at all times, called 
forth their particular care. The system of 
those laws, on which so much depended, 
would on being referred to, be found to 
have been gradually established by our 
ancestors. ‘They well knew that a system 
so important couldonly rise to perfection 


by slow degrees. Wis lordship pointed 
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out the manifold advantages that must re- 
sult to this country, from a due and timely 
attention to her mercantile marine. He 
took a review of the Navigation Laws, 
from the time of Richard 2d to the present 
period, and pointed out the improvements 
that had been progressively made. As 
the law now stood, allshipsimporting into 
this country the produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America, and of Russia and Turkey, 
must be built in the British dominions ; as 
vessels, made free of the British ports, and 
three-fourths of the sailors employed in 
navigating any such ships during peace, 
must be British sailors; by these means 
we not only extended our trade, but also 
provided such a number of sailors for the 
service of the country in time of war as 
could not otherwise be collected. The 
particular occasion of his coming forward 
to trouble the House was, a circumstance 
that had recently occurred within his 
own knowledge. A ship laden with gun- 
powder, having no other British subject 
on board than the master, had come into 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight: the ship 
had been very properly stopped, and the 
Custom-house officer had reported the 
circumstances immediately to government: 
and it turned out that the ship had been 
freichted from a port in Holland with gun- 
powder for the use of the king of Sar- 
dinia, and .that upon a reference to the 
statutes the ship being a British bottom, 
it was not requisite for her to have more 
than a British master on board, and that 
she might be navigated by forcign ma- 
riners. This was an evil that called for 
aremedy; and therefore he meant, be- 
fore he sat down, to present a bill to ob- 
lige all British ships to be navigated by 
three-fourths of British mariners. He 
meant the bill not to take effect till the 
tnd of the present war, when, as so many 
thousands of British seamen would be 
discharged from his majesty’s navy, it 
would be highly necessary to provide a 
means of exerting their professional abi- 
lities at once useful to the country, and 
to themselves. ‘The next point was, the 
ships employed in our coasting trade. As 
the law stood at present, they were oblig- 
ed tobe manned with three-fourths British 
mariners, and one fourth foreigners. His 
Intention was, to introduce a clause, oblig- 
ing coasting ships, after the conclusion of 
the war to be manned entirely with British 
mariners, because he did not think it con- 
sistent with policy to suffer foreigners to 
become too intimately acquainted with 
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our coasts, and because, as the coasting 
navigation was the great source of seamen 
when wanted for the defence of the coun- 
try, it ought to be particularly the object 
of parliamentary attention. — Another 
clause of great importance was that which 
coneerned the out-going ships with the 
freedom of the British ports; by this we 
were enabled to know at any time the 
number of ships belonging to this country, 
their measurement, the number of sailors 
employed in them, a particular description 
of them, and the names of the owners of 
each ship. Nothing could exceed the 
utility of such a register; it extended to 
the sale of such ships asare free of the Bri- 
tish ports; but in this it was defective ; 
for though it obliged the parties to make 
a certificate of the sale, in order that it 
might enjoy the privileges of a perfect 
ship, yet this had been sometimes evaded. 
To show that some additional regulation 
was necessary, he stated the instance ofa 
ship sold at sea. The ship was sold in the 
West Indies, and afterwards went from 
port to port, taking fresh cargocs on board 
and all the time claiming and exercising 
the privileges of a British ship. It hap- 
pened, however, that the ship was at last 
seized at the port of Savannah, in Jamai- 
ca, and the case was heard before the 
court ofadmiralty there; that court, by 
their decision, stated, that no specific time 
was limited by law for her coming home 
to be registered in the port to which she 
belonged. The case afterwards came be- 
fore the privy council, and lord Camden 
took great pains in examining the wit- 
nesses, and going through the whole of 
the evidence; and he said, that a ship 
sold at sca ought to return with all duc 
diligence to be registered, and he ex- 
pounded his meaning by declaring, that a 
ship sold at sea might carry the cargo with 
which she was laden to the port she wag 
bound for, and there take on board ano- 
ther freight, but she ought to take that 
freight for the port at home to which she 
belonged in order to be registered ; the 
obtainment of that regulation being a 
point which it was bound to aim at with 
alldue diligence. What lord Camden had 
so wiscly stated, he meant to make the law 
of the land. 

Having thus pointed out the particular 
cases that called for further regulation, he 
called the attention of their lordships to 
the growing state of our mercantile marine 
from the time of qucen Elizabeth down to 
the present day. He said, that with re- 
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gard to the number of shipping and sai- | the efforts of a single town, therefore, it 


Jors in England, the first certain account 
that we have is contained in the enumera- 
tion of 1581, when the shipping and sai- 
lors were found to amount to 72,450 tons, 
and 14,295 mariners. The fleet which 
queen Elizabeth was able to fit out to op- 
pose the Spanish armada, in 1588, con- 
tained only 51,985 tons of shipping, which 
were navigated by 15,272 seamen. It had 
ever been deemed a very striking contrast, 
since the fact was first published, that the 
traders of Liverpool alone fitted out, at 
the commencement of the late war with 
France, between the 26th of August 1778 
andthe 17th of April 1779, 120 privateers 
armed each with from ten to thirty, but 
mostly with from fourteen to twenty guns. 
From an accurate list containing the name 
and appointment of each, it appears that 
these privateers measured 30,787 tons 
carrying 1,986 guns and 8,754 men. From 


might be inferred, that the private ships 
of war formed a greater force during the 
contest with America, than the nation 
was able to equip in the powerful reign of 
queen Elizabeth. His lordship comment- 
ed on this important fact, as the best proof 
of the very great progress in improvement 
that our navigation had made from nearly 
the end of thesixteenth century tothe pre- 
sent period. There was strong reason to 
believe, lord Hawkesbury said, that at the 
epoch of the Act of Navigation, soon after 
the restoration, the whole ships which an- 
nually cleared out from England amount- 
ed only. to 95,266 tons. The English 
shipping which were annually employed 
to carry out the whole annual cargoes 
from England, may be state:l to have been 
as follows, at the several epochs mene 
tioned : 


Tons of English 
Shipping. 


The Restorations +ceccscsccvetes @eovteste 1663-69. -sscthese 95,266 


The Revolution COEdGeer®toboondaevebeoahoesds 1688 
The Peace of Ryswick co.scceseees 


The last years of William 38 


The war of --- 


The peaceful Years-«-scsesseecceee 
The war of --cccccccccccseccccccesccece 1755°SE+5T sevces 


The first of George 3, War ---eeeceseceee 


wPeeeceorvreaceeveden 1764-5-6 eeeeeece 
eereese @esevpeesenevnereenaseoeeoegeoven 177 2-3-4 
covccecee 1775-6-7 
eacenesreeenesocere 1778 ecee esevene ° 
coceee 1779 evdces.sbeve 


The Peaceful Years. +... 
Ditto 
The American wareesscs-cecece 
The French War..-.-..--- 
The Spanish Wat ....---. aiereee 


ceceoee 41697 
oer Sheu wees: 4170001<9: keeesaws 
The Wars of Queen Anne-+seeerecscecese 1709-12+eecsecess 
The first of George | re ee 1713-14-15 eececece 
The first of George 2. -sccccoecseeee 
The peaceful Ycars-+seceeseseccscccccess 1736-37-38 vsoeee 


eeeeooeeveeevneebteoséadogeeeceone 


190,533 
144.264 
373,693 
285,156 
421,451 
432,832 
476,941 
$84,191 
609,798 
451,254 
471,241 
608,220 
639,872 
795,943 
760,798 
657,283 
590,914 


Goecbeoveobe 


cosce 1726-27-28 oes 


1739-40-41 scores 
eedee 1749-50-51 esesece 


1760+ -secscacsce 
L7G] -cccccvvveace 


The Dutch War-sede eCoeoeneesesbssenetioe 171 ocecccvecse 547,953 


The Peaceful Years 


Terre rererer ene © ee 1784-5-6 eeodeoecseo 926,790 


DittO cccccvccvoavetecvccvcggtecseceses 1790-1+2 ¢eeceeee,329,979 


Such had been the vast augmentation 
of English shipping, from the epoch of 
the Act of Navigation to the commence- 
ment of the present war. In 1581 an 
enumeration of the shipping and sailors 
of England had taken place, when they 
amounted to 72,450 tons and 14,295 ma- 
riners; and it had been stated, that the 
seamen of the ships registered in the port 
of London in 1732 were 21,797; but it 
was to be regretted, that we had no enu- 
meration of the shipping of England 
which could altogether be relied upon 
from that of 1581 down to 1787. It was 
one of the consequences of the naviga- 
tion act 1786, chap. 60, intitoled “ Afi 
Act for the further Increase and Encou- 


ragement of eae and Navigation,” 
that a register of shipping was established 
whereby the number of ships, with their 
tonnage and men, within the British do- 
minions might be accurately known in 
any year subsequent to that of 1786. 
This register shows that the number of 
ships have been continually increasing 
since the first account was taken in 1787, 
and the register demonstrates, that im 
1792, England had 10,633 ships of 
1,186,610 tons, navigated by 87,569 men 
which affords an exhilarating conttast with 
the incensiderable nambers which Eng- 
land possessed in 1581, when this sation 
first begun to trim her sails on the ocewn. 
This yegister also shows, that in 1792, 
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there belonged te the British dominions 
16,079 ships, 1,540,145 tons, 118,286 
seamen. 


The Bill was read a first time. 


Earl Rtankope’s Motion against any In- 
terference in the Internal 
France.] April 4. The order of the day 
bein read, : 

The Earl of Stanhope rose and said :- 
My lords considering the extent, the ob- 
ject, and the importance of the motion 
I have to lay before you, I am convinced 
that no blame will this night attach tame 
for requesting your | ips to be sume 
moned : ag an Englishman supporting the 
honour of my country, ag a Christian in 
doing the duty of my situation, and main- 
taining the prineiples of religion, without 
whigh it is impossible that any country 
caa prosper, I this night appear before 

aur lordships. This principle I shall 
Lirst lay down, that no country can thrive 
which depends on the miseries of ano- 
ther. My lords, an expression having 
been made use of, repugnant to every 
prineiple of aac of religion, and of 
social duty, I wished to remove the idea 
of thig House agreeing with such an abo- 
minable sentiment, as that the ministers 
of this country ought to interfere in every 
magner possible to excite civil war in 
France ; and I come fortified against such 
a sentiment, with the respectable autho- 
rity of a right reverend prelate opposite 
me (Dr. Sutton, bishop of Norwich). 
You will, I am certain, be induced to 
agree with what may fall from the reve- 
rend bench; but this I at least have rea- 
son to expect, that none of his reverend 
brethren will differ from his doctrine ; and 
though there is much ofthis sermon to 
which I eannot give my approbation, yet 
these are sentiments which have made a 
forcible impression, and have my full con- 
currence. ‘The occasions that have given 
rise to fasts,” said the bishop, “ are as 
various as the calamities to which society 
is subject ; dearth, famine, pestilence, and 
amongst the greatest of social evils, war. 
It is among the greatest of social evils, 
because it carries in its train many of 
those to which I have alluded, and is 
connected with the worst passions of the 
human mind. The inclemency of the ele- 
ments, and the wide waste of infectious 
disease are less to be apprehended, be- 
gause less frequent in return than the 
murderous canflicts of enraged nations. 
To enumerate the causes of war were a 
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fruitless attempt ; and indeed if they were 
capable of being numbered, the applica” 
tion of them would be matter of still 
greater difficulty. Wars are often known 
to the many only by the devastation and 
ravage they commit, where ‘ the land be- 
fore them is as the garden of Eden, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness,’ 
But the sources from which they are de- 
rived, are inscrutable to popular inquiry. 
Whether they originate from revenge, 
jealousy, ambition, caprice, policy, or the 
only legitimate cause of war, self-defence.” 
Such been the admirable character 
which a learned and pious bishop had gi- 
ven of war, when appointed to preach a 
sermon before your lordships ! and surely 
the whole bench of bishops will feel it to 
be their duty, as followers and teachers 
of the divine Jaw of Christ to do their 
utmost to put an end ta a war which is 
thus fraught with so many calamities to 
mankind. What the motives of thig war 
are, will be impossible for any noble lord 
to explain. They are really inscrutable 
to popular eh Wel Every possible mo- 
tive that could be thought most likely to 
inflame men’s minds has been asserted ; 
and, among others, religion has not been 
forgotten. ‘ Religion,” says the same 
pious bishop, “ has often been pressed 
into the service of war, and compelled to 
bear the bloody standard of ambition. 
Hence doubt and suspicion naturally 
arise whenever religion is said to be con- 
nected with war. In the agitation and 
ferment of the public mind, inseparable 
from a state of warfare, it is the especial 
province of religion to inculcate temper 
and moderation, and whether elated by 
victory, or depressed by misfortune, to 
restore the nation to its proper level.” 
Here, my lords, temper and moderation 
are particularly recommended; and that 
temper and moderation should be exer- 
cised in the conduct of this war, is what I 
particularly desire to impress. I wish you 
to abstain from those wanton cruelties 
which were so much condemned when 
attempted to be practised in the war 
against America, as contrary to every 
principle of God and nature. I shall cone 
sider this question as an abstract propo- 
sition, I wish this night to lay down a 
rule of conduct, from which his majesty’s 
ministers, in future,shall not dare to deviate. 
It bas been advanced in this House, that 
if we cannot aecomplish our object by 
force of arms, no expense ought to be 
spared to excite a civil war in France; 
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that is, that we should suffer our ministry this unfortunate country, I will not agree 
‘to use bribery and corruption to with-/in its propriety; and I glory in widely 


draw Frenchmen from the allegiance ; differing from such opinion. 


But, my 


which they owe their government; and lords, what right have we to interfere in 
this, not for the purpose of assisting this , the government of France; what night 
country, but for the purpose of establish- | have ministers to think of dictating any 
ing a government in France, directly in | constitution to an unrepresented people 7 


opposition to the will of the majority. 
his, my lords, is repugnant to the law 
-of nations; and that it is so, I shall 
srove from the followmg extract from 
Mr. Justice Blackstone’s Commentaries: 
‘« The law of nations is a system of rules, 
‘deducible by natural reason, and _ esta- 
blished by universal consent among the 
civilized inhabitants of the world ; in or- 
der to decide all disputes, to regulate all 
‘ceremonies and civilities, and to insure the 
‘observance of justice and good faith, in 
‘that intercourse which must frequently 
occur between two or more independent 
states, and the individuals belonging to 
each. ‘This general law is founded upon 
this principle, that different nations ought 
in time of peace to do one another all the 
good they can; and, in time of war, as 
jittle harm as possible, without prejudice 
to their own real interests. And, as none 
of these states will allow a superiority in 
the other, therefore neither can dictate 
or prescribe the rules of this law to the 
rest ; but such rules must necessarily re- 
sult from those principles of natural jus- 
tice, in which all the learned of every na- 
tion agree.” 

I am likewise strengthened in declar- 
ing, that such conduct should not be 
pursued, when I advert to a publication 
on the conduct to be observed with res- 
pect to ncutral nations, written by a noble 
lord, Hawkesbury; that noble lord has 
said in his publication, that England was 
so distinguished for a varicty of blessings 
that she should be particularly careful of 
her own interest ; and, in comparing it to 
others, he felt a noble indignation in con- 
trasting her situation with arbitrary go- 
vernments. In that pamphlet the noble 
lord also stated, that the misery of France 
was so complicte, that he did not think 
that country worth preserving. But, my 
lords, are we trom this to infer, that we 
should throw chains about the necks of 
this unhappy people, and harass and dis- 
tract them by all the horrors and calami- 
ties of a civil war? By thus exciting broe 
ther against brother, tather against son, 
and son against father, to make their mi- 
sery perpetual? If any lord should be in- 
clined to pursue such conduct towards 


France is not represented by the parlia- 
ment of England. We have seen, in the 
declaration of lord Hood, that this coun- 
try was to establish a monarchy in France; 
this declaration has been attempted to be 
done away, by some lords assuring us, 
that lord Hood and sir Gilbert Elliot only 
expressed the opinion of their sovercign 
in favour of the re-establishment of mo- 
narchy. You ‘disclaimed in the com- 
mencement of the war, any interference’ 
in settling the government of France ¢ 
why, then, do your ministers presume’ td 
express any epinion? Is it not the immu? 
table right of every nation to form its own. 
government? We do not represent the 
people of France: we have, theretore, no 
voice on the subject. Your ministers say, 
that sir Gilbert Elliot only expressed him- 
self in favour of monarchy. Curious ex~ 
pression! Did he not endeavour to re 
vive monarchy by force of arms; and 
did he not wish to obtrude a king upon 
the French, contrary to their consent ? 
It was no wonder, that the French people 
should revolt at the idea: they who never 
knew any thing but tyranny and despote 
ism under their old monarchy, had suffi- 
cient reason to be averse to the idea of 
reviving it. 

Much has been said with respect to re 
ligion; but let us hear what religion says 
on the subject of kings. The ancient 
monarchs were partial to war; and the 
people of Trance at present do not scru- 
ple to say, that modern monarchs are not 
less attached to this abominable evil, this 
scourge of the human race, which pro- 
duces famine, and which spreads havoc,: 
dismay and devastation, through the un- 
fortunate country in which it is carried 
on. I would ask the reverend prelates, 
what says the Scripture? I will inform. 
them. I will read them a passage trom a 
book, to which, when their lordships have 
any religious controversy, they never fail 
to refer: “ And Samuel told all the words: 
of the Lord unto the people, that asked 
of hima king. Andhe said, this will be 
the manner of the king that shall reign 
over you: He will take your sons and 
appoint them for himselt, for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen, and some shall 
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run before his chariots. And he will ap- 
point him captains over thousands, and 
captains over fifties, and will set them 
to ear his ground, and to reap his 
harvest, and to make his instruments of 
war, and instruments of his chariots. 
And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, Ber | to be cooks, and to 
be bakers. And he will take your fields 
and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, 
even the best of them, and give them to 
his servants. And he will wake the tenth 
of your seed, and of your vineyards, and 
give to his officers, and to his servants. 
And he will take your men-servants and 
your maid-servants, and your goodliest 
young men, and your asses, and put them 
to his work. He will take the tenth of 
your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 
And ye shall cry out in that day, because 
of your king which ye shall have chosen 
you: and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day. Nevertheless, the people re- 
fused to obey the voice of Samuel: and 
they said, nay but we will have a king 
over us. That we also may be like all 
the nations, and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our 
battles. And Samuel heard all the words 
of the people, and he rehearsed them in 
the ears of the Lord. And the Lord said 
to Samuel, hearken unto their voice, and 
make them a king. And Samuel said 
unto the men of Israel, go ye every man 
unto his city.” 1 Samuel, chap. 8. Your 
lordships may now view in the 12th chap- 
ter, the consequence of their request.— 
«¢ And all the people said unto Samuel, 
pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy 
God that we die not, for we have added 
unto all our sins, this evil, to ask us a 
king. And Samuel said unto the people, 
Ye have done all this wickedness; and if 

e still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed 

oth ye and your king. 

Such is the account which Samuel, by 
the declaration of the Lord, gave to the 
people of Israel, about the nature and 
office of a king, in order to dissuade them 
from appointing a king. We, on the 
contrary, affect to know better than the 
Deity what is good for the French, and 
are resolved to force upon them a king 

Inst their consent. Nay, to accom- 
plish this object, we are to take measures 
which violate every principle of civilized 
war, and which ead to the destruction 
of all society. Every art of misrepresen- 
tation has been used, that could impose 
on the public mind, and evcry mode of 
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deception practised, that could blind us 
to the real horrors of the war. But, my 
lords, what can be so cruel and so unjust, 
as to cast the chains around the necks of 
this people? What more inhuman than 
your endeavouring to support your mea- 
sures, by exciting such plots and conspi- 
racies? Policy cannot warrant such con- 
duct: the voice of religion exclaims 
against such interference. I shall be 
happy this night in having brought for- 
ward this motion. I shall free myself 
from the imputation of agreeing with 
such a sentiment; and I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing who those are, who 
can concur in such a proposition. We 
are now at issue on thesubject of war; from 
the commencement of it, to the present 
moment, has been nothing but a system 
of delusion on the part of ministers. The 
Scheldt was at first made the ostensible 
pretext for hostilities; we were told in 
the last session, that the war would be 
merely defensive on our part; but what 
has been the case? Ministers have dis- 
claimed all such intention, and we are 
at present engaged in an attempt to crush 
the liberties of France. What, again I 
ask, has this war been, but a svstem of 
delusion? I see no possible advantage to 
be derived from the continuance in hos- 
tility. I am shocked to think that a ci- 
vilized country should wish to accomplish 
its object by such barbarous interference. 
If no regard to character, to honour, to 
christianity, will urge you to relinquish 
this sentiment, at least let the fear of re- 
taliation aii your putting it into exe- 
cution. I disclaim every idea of inter- 
ference in the internal government of 
France. How can you expect that any 
overture for peace can be opened, whilst 
ip plan such abominable projects? 

ow must the people of that country re- 
probate conduct which induces you to at- 
tempt their destruction in so ignominious 
a manner? I wish our troops were re- 
called from their territory. 1 wish to 
God something was done to check the 
confusion that must be the consequence 
of a continuance of the war. You should 
feel, my lords, the injury our commerce 
must sustain; you should reflect, that 
this country is dependent on her manu- 
fuctures; her paper currency is a prin- 
cipal part of her support. Take care 
how you push things too far: you are ig 
norant what the situation of this country 
may be, should it have the misfortune of 
being convulsca. All these circumstances 
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should induce you to weigh this melan- 
choly business with unprejudiced hearts. 
_ You should recollect, that one of the 
leading articles of the French constitution 
is, that France will not interfere, in chang- 
‘ing the government of any country, and 
‘that she, therefore, will not suffer an 
‘country to interfere to change hers. It 
is not aggression, then, on her part, 
which excites this resentment on yours. 
I hold in the strongest disapprobation, 
the principle of iaterhecing to excite civil 
war in that country. I hold in my hand 
a resolution which should I be so happ 
as to carry, I will follow up with a bill 
to regulate the conduct of ministry. If 
in the present instance I should bring in a 
bill, the title of it would only appear on 
the Journals; but, by moving a resolu- 
tion, however it may be rejected the na- 
ture and reasoning of the motion will re- 
main. The noble earl then moved his 
resolution, and said, that as he had begun 
with a quotation from the sermon of one 
right reverend prelate, he would conclude 
with quoting from the poem of another 
(Dr. Porteus, bishop of London) a pas- 
sage that did honour to his feeling: 


“ One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a hero; princes are privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are 
men ? 

And men that they sre brethren? Why 
delight 

In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls to- 
gether 

In one soft bond of amity and love! 

They yet still breath destruction, still go on, 

Inhumanly ingenious, to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the 

rave ! 

Artificers of death! still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design, 

Great rah of Hosts; nor let thy creatures 


Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine !” 


The Earl of Mansfield said, he was 
concerned to be the innocent cause of 
the extraordinary trouble their lord- 
ships must have had that day in attending 
to the noble earl’s extraordinary speech. 
He had not certainly intended to pro- 
‘voke the noble earl’s temper by what he 
“had said; he had plunged into Etna, not 
sires like Empedocles of old, but 
unwittingly and without design. It was 
his intention to say, * that if there were 
any considerable number of persons in 
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France who were willing to engage with 
us, to rescue themselves and their de- 
voted country from the horrors of the 
carla by which it was now desolated 
upon the condition that monarchy should 
be restored, it was his opinion, not only 
that we should agree to the condition 
which they proposed, but that any sum 
of money, how considerable soever, 
would be beneficially employed in this 
service.” These were his opinions, and 
they were such as he did not mean to 
soften. Probably they were such as 
would have more weight with the noble 
earl had they come from him as citizen 
Mansfield. They who were friendly to 
the present war had unusual difficulties to 
encounter. Opinions turned round upon 
them at every corner. If they said they 
believed that the people of France were 
divided among themselves, and that many 
were only restrained by fear from avow- 
ing their genuine sentiments, rt was in- 
stantly and loudly proclaimed that all 
France was against them; but when they 
proposed to ee arms into the hands of 
the friends of sound and real government. 
What! it was exclaimed, would you ex- 
cite insurrection in France? To what did 
the noble carl’s motion go? It went to 
caution the House not to wound Ja- 
cobinism ; to take care, and not interfere 
with the cause of liberty. If trampling 
on all the rights of civil socicty—if a 
contempt for that which the most savage 
nations held sacred—was liberty, France 
was the freest nation the world ever pro- 
duced. But he would not prostitute the 
sacred name of liberty by saying that it 
existed in France: as well may he apply 
piety to that people who offered up 
uman sacrifices to Moloch. He said 
he would not hesitate to move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution, if he did 
not conceive that situated as he was, it 
would come with more propriety from 
any other noble lord. 
ord Grenville said:—My Lords, I 
confess I never heard any speech with 
such indignation as that which has just 
been delivered. Sorry I am to see the 
noble mover suffering his passions to get 
the better of his reason. [I will not insult 
your understandings, by replying at large 
to the noble mover. Vour lordships have 
seen through the object of the noble earl. 
He would not put the customary motion 
—he avoided the usual practice; and 
why? Not because it was necessary for 
his purpose, but because, by putting it 
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in the shape of a resolution, he might 
have an opportunity of recording his sen- 
timents in the Journals of the House. 
But if your lordships have a regard for 
your proceedings—if you would wish to 
see your Journals pure and untainted, 
I would recommend, when you have dis- 
missed the motion you will not suffer a 
resolution thus penned to be entered on 
pout Journals. The noble earl says, he is 

ppy in having brought forward this 
motion, that he may see who are the 
friends of such a measure. I doubt not, 
then, but he will see the entire House 
against him; and that the people through- 
out the country will equally condemn his 
resolution. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if he 
rightly knew the disposition of their lord- 
ships, they would be all averse to the en- 
tering suck a resolution on their Journals. 
He was inclined to think they would be 
equally averse to hear it read from the 
woolsack. He saw the mixture of indig- 
nation and compassion with which the 
noble mover’s speech had been received. 
He was ignorant how to act: if he saw 
the House favourable to the idea of not 
hearing the resolution a second time, he 
would adopt that mode; he thought it 
would save their lordships feelings if such 
a course was pursued. If the same lang- 
uage had been held in any other place, 
or had been committed to writing and dis- 
tributed among the people, it would not 
only have excited general abhorence, but 
have called down the punishment of the 
Jaw upon the person who had spoken or 
circulated it. He therefore, with their 
permission, would omit the preamble, and 
only put the resolution. He then read 
the resolution, omitting the preamble. 

Earl Stanhope said, that this was not 
his motion. The learned lord had taken 
upon himself to alter a motion regularly 
made in that House, by a pen in his place, 
and to put it ina mangled shape, with- 
out any amendment having been proposed. 
This he conceived to be inconsistent, not 
merely with the forms of proceeding in 
that House, but with the freedom of dis- 
cussion. Even in this curtailed shape, 
altered arbitrarily by the learned Jord, he 
must support the motion. 

The motion then, without the preamble 
was put and negatived. Lord Grenville 
then moved, “ That the entry of the mo- 
tion last made be expunged from the 
Journals,” which was carried in the af- 
firmative. ' 
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Debate in the Commons on the East 
India Budget.| April 4. The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee on the 
Annual accounts presented from the East 
India Company, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose and said: 
The particular object for which I last year 
moved for avariety of accounts relative, 
to the revenues and charges of the British 
territories in India, and to the state of the 
East-India Company’s trade, being pre- 
paratory to a general arrangement, in 
which the respective interests of the pub- 
lic and the company were to be adjusted, 
it became necessary for me to extend my. 
observations to the situation of the com- 
pany’s affairs in general, and to the esti- 
mates laid before the committee, to show 
what annual surplus might be expected 
to result from the whole of the revenues 
and trade, applicable to the benefit of the 
od pag of India stock and of the pub- 

ic. On that investigation, the pecuniary 
atrangements in the act passed last 
session for the renewal of the company’s 
charter were founded; and I have the 
satistaction now to reflect, that every 
statement which has since been brought 
under my consideration has justified the 
expectations I entertained from the mea- 
sures 1 then recommended to the adop- 
tion of parliament. In bringing before 
the committee the state of the East-India 
company’s affairs, I have usually confined 
my remarks to the receipts, expenses, 
and debts, at the several presidencies in 
India; but the arrangement made last 
year, by which the public are to partici- 
pate in the surplus arising both from the 
revenues and trade, renders it necessary 
for me to examine equally the situation 
of their affairs at home and abroad. I shall 
therefore briefly state, as far as the ac- 
counts enable me, the actual receipt and 
charges of the settlements in India for the 
last year, ending in April 1793, compared 
with the estimates made thereof by the 
respective governments, and also with 
the estimates laid before the committee 
last session, on which the resolutions then 
agreed to by this House were founded. 
In like manner, I shall state the accounts 
of the recetpts and charges at home, to- 
gether with the amount of debts owing by 
and value of assets belonging to the com- 
pany ; and afterwards bring the result of 
the whole in one general point of view. 
First, as to the revenues and charges of 
the territories in India. 

BEeNGAL.-According to the account, 
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No. 1, the average receipts of the Bengal 
government for three years, 1790-1 to 
1792-3, inclusive, amounted to 5,313,490U. 
On tlie average of three years, 1787-8 to 
1789-90, previous to the late war in the 
Carnatic, as stated last year, they amounted 
to 5,454,107/. The difference 140,617/. 
arises from the land revenues having pro- 
duced less in the two former years of the 
latter period, in consequence of a drought 
preven in some of the districts, and 
rom the new and important system which 
has been recently adopted with regard to 
the future management of those revenues, 
and from the receipts from the sales of 
salt having been lower than they were in 
the former period, and less than they are 
likely to be in future. 

The next account for consideration, 
is No. 3, being a comparison of the esti- 
rhated and actual amount of the revenues 
and charges of this government in 
1792-3, according to which the revenues 
were estimated at 5,104,920/., and the 
amount actually collected was 5,526,933/. 
The excess 422,01 3/. arises from the esti- 
mate having been formed on the receipts 
from the land revenues and sales of salt 
of the preceding year, which fell short 
of their amount in former years; and of 
the amount which, there is every probabi- 
lity, will be realized from those articles 
in future years. The land revenues, in- 
cluding Benares, exceeded the estimated 
collections by 233,1741, and the sales of 
salt were more than estimated by 150,5791. 
The opium produced al-o 24,115/. more 
than was estimated, and all the other ar- 
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ceipts from the sale of salt are taken at 
CRs. 1,04,40,000; but in the letter ac- 
companying those accounts, it is stated, 
that the sales to September had exceeded 
that sum by CKs. 2,58,750, and that, on 
the most moderate computation, the next 
sale would amount to CRs. 11,60,000 
more, being an increase of CRs. 14,18,750 
above the estimate ; and that this excess 
arises not from an enhanced price, but 
chiefly from an increased sale, owing to 
a greater quantity having been manutfac- 
tured in Bengal and imported from the 
coast. The sales of Opium, also, are 
taken at three lacks and a half below the 
amount received in 1792-3. There can 
therefore be no doubt, but that the actual 
revenues of the Bengal provinces, in 
1793-4, will exceed the estimate. 
Manpras.—The accounts from this pre- 
sidency are, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory: for, although the drought in the 
circars occasioned a considerable defalca- 
tion of revenue in the last year, below 
what was expected ; yet, in other instances, 
the revenues exceeded the estimate, and 
the charges in general were rcgulated 
with a due regard to economy. ‘lhe re- 
sult, therefore, on the whole, presents a 
more favourable statement of the affairs 
of this presidency than many I have for- 
merly brought before the committee. In 
the account No. 6, the revenues were es- 
timated at 2,458,756/., and the actual 
amount was 2,476,310/, being more than 
estimated 17,554/. But although the ex- 
cesss on the whole is so small, in many 
of the respective articles, the difference 


ticles excceded the estimate. The charges | between the estimated and actual amount 


for this year were estimated at 3,042,3672. 
The amount was 2,956,068/. So that the 
actual amount was less than estimated by 
86,299/. The greatest difference is in the 
military charges which were below the 
estimate 122,753l. On the other hand, 
the charges in the civil department were 
more by 35,3031. Adding the excess of 
revenue to the deficiency of charges, the 
actual account is better than estimated by 
508,312/. The Bengal provinces having 
roduced in this year a nett revenue of 
2,570,865. 
' Jn the accounts Nos. 1 and 2, the reve- 
nues for 1793 are estimated at 5,423,864, 
and the charges at 3,245,279/., leaving a 
nett revenue of 2,178,585. 
_ he land revenues are here estimated 
about two lacks more than the actual col- 
_lections of last year; and the revenue 
from Benares at two lacks less. The re- 


is considerable. The charges of this pre- 
sidency, for 1792-3, were estimated at 
1,680,286, and they amounted to 
1,963,665l. The difference is an excess of 
283,379). 

By the improved revenues of the Gun- 
toor Circar, and the accession of the 
countries ccded by Tippoo Sultan, the 
revenues of this presidency, are at length 
more than adequate to its expenses; the 
nett revenue in 1792-3 having been 
512,645/. In this amount, indeed, a sum 
of pagodas 4,82,054 received from Tippoo 
Sultan is included, which is not to be 
considered as an annual resource; but, 
exclusive of that receipt, the nett revenue 
was 319,823/. The amount estimated to 
be received in 1793-4, at this presidency, 
was 2,232,0771. The charges are comput- 
ed at 1,701,297/., making a nett revenue 
of 530,780/. But it is to be observed, 
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that assum of pagodas 10,04,553, esti- 
mated to be received from Mysore in the 
year, is included amongst the receipts, 
and the nett amount to be paid by the 
Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, 
allowing for the extra charges on the 
other side of the account, is pagodas 
165,933 more than their annual subsidies 
by the late treaty ; if these sums (pago- 
das 11,604,86) be deducted from the 
amount of receipts, as being an extra re- 
source for that year only, the other reve- 
nues exceed the total charges by pagodas 
1,66,463 ; and therefore, allowing for con- 
tingencies, we may state, that the reve- 
nues of the presidency of Madras are now 
adequate to its ordinary expenses. And, 
considering the accession of the territory 
of Karical and Pondicherry since these 
statements were made, this estimate will 
scarcely be controverted. Indeed, asthe 
Circars recover from the late calamity, 
we have good reason to expect that a 
surplus revenue may be realized from the 


territories under this presidency, applica- | 


ble to the purchase of an investment of 
the piece goods of that coast. 
Bomsay.—The accounts from Bombay 
are very defective: perhaps the difficulty 
in making a settlement with our new sub- 
Jects on the Malabar coast, has retarded 
their being completed. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that this cannot be admitted as a sa- 
tisfactory apology for so much inattention, 
and such repeated inaccuracies as have 
occurred at this settlement ; and a remedy 
corresponding to the disease, must be im- 
mediately adopted. The latest annual 
accounts from this presidency are the ac- 
tual receipts sididiebursetien’s for 1791-2, 
and the estimate for 1792-3, being one 
year farther back than the statements 
from the other presidencies. But as these 
accounts have not been stated to the 
House on any former occasion, and as I 
have no better information to enable me 
to forma Selig view of therevenues and 
charges of all the settlements in India, I 
think it proper to refer them to the consi- 
deration of the committee. The average 
revenues of this presidency for three 
years, 1789-90 to 1791-2, amounted to 
172,212. The revenues for the year 
1791-2 were estimated at 178,285. hey 
amounted to 185,214/., being more than 
€stimated 6,929/. The charges for that 
year, being a period of war, were estimat- 
ed at 1,355,912. They amounted to 
1,522,264., being less than estimated 
53,6487, Adding the excess of revenue 
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to the deficiency of charges, the actual 
result was better than the estimate, by 
40,5771. 

BENCOOLEN AND PINANG, &c.—The 
average revenues of Bencoolen for three 
years, amounted to 4,434/. The supplies 
to Bencoolen and Pinang from Bengal, 
for 1792-3, were estimated at 68,0001., 
and the amount actually supplied was 
62,093/. Supplies less than estimated 
5,907/. But besides the above, the sup- 

lies to the islands of Andaman and St. 
Helena amounted to 12,0914. The sup- 
plies to aJl the above settlements, for 
1793-4 are estimated at 77,0000. 

GENERAL Vizew.—According to these 


‘statements, the revenues and charges of 


t 


the several settlements in India, taken in 
a collective point of view, were in the 
year 1792-3 as follow: 


REVENUES. 


At Bengal ...... £.5,526,934 
Madras ...+0000. 2,476,310 
Bombay.....00. 242,516 
—_——— £.8, 245,560 
CHARGES, 


At Bengal ...... £. 2,956,068 
Madras ,...00%6 1,963,665 
Bombay ....0000. 681,569 
————— 5,601 ,302 
Supplied from Bengal to Ben- 
coolen, Pinang, Andaman is- 9,644,258 
land, and St Helena,......... 74,184 
Excess of Revenues above the 
Civiland Military Charges £2,570,074 
The Interest upon the Debts at 
Bengal paid in the year 
1S: sane cscccceceeves 448,559 
At Madras .....0.0000000682,573 
At Bombay o.....eeoeoe 111,244 


Total Interest to be deducted 642,976 
Surplus fromthe Territorial Re- —_—~ 

VETIUCS cc scccceevcseccecvescccses 1,927,698 
To this, adding the amount. re- 

ceived for the Sale of Im- 

port goods and Certificates 489,829 


The Total is the sum applica- 
ble to the Purchase of In- 
vestment, Payment of Com- 
mercial Charges, Liquidation 
of Debts, &c. which by these 
accountsamounted, in 1792-3 
CO cecvccccccencccsccscscccseceses £9,417,537 


Desrs 1n InprA—From the accounts 
then before the committee it appeared, 
that the debts owing by the compan 
amounted, in January 1792, to 9,084,55 10. 
By the accounts now on the table, the 
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amount owing in January 1793, was 
7,857,405l., decrease of debts in India 
1,227,146/. Deductingtheamountremitted 
home, and the bills Sikwh since the close 
of the quickstock accounts, 659,548/., the 
amount ofdebt actually liquidated in India, 
in the year 1792-3, appears to have been 
567,598/. The debts bearing interest, ac- 
cording to the statement of the last year, 
6,933,943. By the present account No. 16 
6,322,329/. Decrease of debts bearing 
interest 611,614/. Annual amount of in- 
terest, by last year’s account, 592,210/. 
By No. 16 the amount is 517,8262. De- 
crease of annual interest 74,384/. 

AssETs IN INpD1A.—The value of the 
assets in India, as stated to the House 
last year, consisting of cash, bills, goods, 
and stores, and debts owing to the com- 
pany, amounted to 7,616,798. The 
amount of similar articles, per latest 
quick stocks, was 8,733,796l. Increase of 
assets and dcbts owing to the company 
1,116,998/. Adding the increase of assets 
in India, as above 1,116,998/. to the de- 
crease of debts, by remittances home, or 
paid off by cash, as before stated 
1 ,227,1463., the state of the company’s 
affairs at the settlements in India appears 
better than in the accounts of last year by 
2,344,144. 

An improvement to so large an amount 
in one year could not have been made, in 
additicn to the sums applied to the pur- 
chase of investment, by the resources of 
that country, even assisted by the amount 
received, or to be aan | under the 
treaty with Tippoo Sultan: alargesupply 
must, therefore, have been derived from 
another source, and that was the compa- 
ny’s treasury in England. The drains from 
thence, by bullion exported, and the de- 
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to the merchants. This, including the 
small balance at St. Helena, was last year 
in favour of the company 805,9551L., 
and by the latest advices, per No. 25, 
1,080,881/. Increase of property at 
China and St. Helena 274,926/. 

GENERAL CoMPARATIVE VIEW.—Ina 
collective point of view the result of the 
comparison of the company’s debts and 
effects abroad and at home, as stated in 
the last and present years accounts, is as 
follows: 
Debts less and Assets more in 

India... cece. cacccccccsecenccecs bdr, 144 
Ditto in China and St. Helena 274,926 
Ditto at hone eet povesse soe seonee 1,257,792 


£3,876,857 
But towards this there was rais- 
ed by an increase of Capital 
Stock, 2,000,000/. Besides 
which, in the last account 
of stock per computation 
there are some Corrections 
made for Cargoes arrived 
from India, since making up 
the accounts in India &c. 
207,108/. Deducting there- 
fore CoD ecorecccsecreneseneseseeses 2,207,108 
the nett improvement in the 
company’s affairs, by reduc- 
tion of Debtsand increase of 
assets, after paying or pro- 
viding for the payment of 
500,0004. to the public, ap- 
pears to have Deen...ecverseeccl 1,669,749 


Such, therefore, has been the prospe- 
rous state of the East India company’s fi- 


/nances on the whole, that, notwithstand- 


ing the defalcation in the sales at home, 
their affairs appear better by 1,669,749/. 


mands incurred thereon by bills drawn, | 
have, in consequence, been unusually 
great, and thrown a temporary burthenon 


in the present accounts, than they did in 
the statements laid before the House last 
' year; and this after providing for the pay- 
the company at home, heavier, as I shall ment of 500,000/. to government. A con- 
hereafter have occasion to observe, than ' siderable part of this improvement has un- 
is consistent with their other engage- doubtedly arisen fromtemporary resources 
ments. | particularly the sums received from, or 

Cuina and St. HELENA.—=The ex- ; owing by Tippoo Sultan; but, independ- 
penses of the company, at the factory of | ent of that amount, the permanent reve- 
Canton being merely of a commercial na- | nues were more productive thanin preced- 
ture, are either included in the invoice of | ing years. And that those resources will 
the goods, or form a part of the charges | be equally, or indeed more productive, in 
of merchandise at home, and therefore the | future, there is every reason to expect 
state of the company’s affairs there is | fromthe flourishing state of the company’s 
sufficiently shown by the balance of quick | affairs in India. In whatever point of 
stock, being the amount by which the | view their situation is considered, the 
cash in the treasury, or advances for the | prospect exceeds the most sanguine ex- 
pur of teas, excced the debts owing | pectations that could have been formed 
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‘when I first brought the annual statements 

‘under the consideration of this House. 
For this state of prosperity, we are greatly 
indebted to the valour in the field, and 
wisdom in the council, of the illustrious 
character just returned from India to re- 

‘ceive the thanks of his country; atribute 
well earned by his indefatigable exertions 
to promote its interests. 

With respect to the continuance of the 
present prosperous state of the company’s 
affairs in the East, there is no doubt of 
its being permanent, as far as stability in 
the course of human events can be pro- 
mised. All the possessions (the distant 
islands excepted) belonging to the only 
European power in that part, from whom 
we could have any apprehensions of dan- 
ger, have been captured. The alliance 
which subsisted between this once formi- 
dable rival and our powerful Indian oF 
ponent, which has more than once brought 
our possessions in the Carnatic to the 
brink of ruin, had already been dissolved : 
and the effectual check which, under the 
conduct of the marquis Cornwallis, had 
been given to the Mysorean power, has 

" since, under the same auspices, been fol- 
lowed by the total annihilation of that of 
the French on the continent of India. 
Tippoo, at length despairing of ever being 
able to accomplish his once favourite ob- 
ject of expelling us from the Carnatic, 
and finding his expectations of assistance 
from the natural enemy of Britain frus- 
trated, is no longer misled by the machi- 
nations of individuals of that nation. He 
finds it his true interest to cultivate our 
friendship: and the first step has been 
the fulfilment of his engagements to us 
and our allies. As the victories obtained 
ever this formidable enemy must have 
raised our military character in the eyes 
of the Indian powers, so has our exact 
adherence to the engagements with them, 
established the opinion of our good faith. 
Of this a distinguished instance was given 
by the noble marquis a little before he 
Jeft that country, which, however great he 
be as a warrior, and great as a statesman, 

‘sheds additional lustre on his judgment 

for the sound policy with which it was 
dictated. When it was found that the in- 
stalments of the amount to be paid by 

‘ Tippoo towards the al eo of the war 

were notdeliveredto the Mahrattas and the 

Nizam with the same punctuality as to us, 

‘his lordship disclaimed the preference. 

“ However acceptable” said he “so large 

asum might be to us in the present situa- 
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tion of our affairs, I will not accept of the 
money while you are in arrears to the 
Nizam our ally ;” and he accordingly or- 
dered that the company’s share should 
not be received until the allies were satis- 
fied. This effectually checked all Tip- 
poo’s hopes of exciting dissention be- 
tween the company and their allies, and 
showed that they were inflexibly determi- 
ned that the terms of the treaty should 
be fulfilled: and, in consequence, he has 
since completed his engagements. 

It has been hinted also, that the coun- 
tries ceded by Tippoo would not be found 
of any considerable value, and that the es- 
timates given were fallacious and enor- 
mously exaggerated. The fact, however, 
has turned out, that the countries on the 
eastern side of Tippoo’s remaining domi- 
nions have already produced even more 
than the sums at which they were valued 
by him. What those on the Malabar 
coast may produce we are not yet able to 
ascertain, not having received the ac- 
counts from Bombay ; |but a letter from 
the governor states, that it is probable the 
revenues will nearly amount to the sum 
estimated. But it has not been only by 
the brilliancy and value of our conquests, 
and by our punctual adherence to the sti- 
pulations with our allies, that the British 
name has been raised to its present high 
estimation in India, during the adminis- 
tration of the marquis Cornwallis: equall 
qualified to direct the operations of civil 
eh aea et as to acquire glory in the 

eld, he has suggested and carricd into 
execution a’ varicty of plans for amclio- 
rating the situation of the pumerous inha- 
bitants of those provinces ; the adoption 
of which has been naturally followed by 
the increasing prosperity of the country 
in general. ‘ 

One of these measures, for its magni- 
tude, deserves particular notice. It had 
long been under contemplation to form 
@ permanent settlement with the landhol- 
ders under the Bengal government, in or- 
der that by knowing the utmost demand 
to which their lands weuld be liable, their 
industry might be stimulated to make 
such improvements as would increase the 
flourishing state of those provinces. Va- 
rious opinions were held respecting this 
plan, and some of those who were best in- 
formed doubted its success. The opinion of 
the noble marquis was decidedly in its fa- 
vour, and in this he was supported by the 
government at home. A settlement was 
at length concluded with many of the 
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principal landholders for ten years, andthe 
particulars referred home for approba- 
tion. On considering the whole of the 
subject, it appeared likely to give addi- 
tional efficacy to the plan, if the settle- 
ment were declared perpetual: orders 
were accordingly sent from home for that 
urpose, which were immediately carried 
into execution. At the same time, some 
internal duties (the Sayer in particular), 
which were found oppressive to the in- 
habitants, were abolished. The adoption 
of these measures occasioned at first a de- 
falcation of the revenues; but this did not 
excite much alarm. The progress of the 
settlement was persisted in; and it ap- 
pears from the papers now on your table, 
that the revenues in the third year, under 
this system, have been as productive as 
the average of any former years gave us 
reason to expect. With this the prospe- 
rity of the country has increased, and 
with it another source of revenue, the 
consumption of salt. The reccipts from 
this article may now be stated as likely to 
amount to about a million sterling per an- 
num. Indeed, in a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Bengal government, dated 
30th September 1793, lately received, it 
is stated, that the sale of salt in 1793-4 
would amount to one crore two lacks of 
Sicca Rupees, or more than 1,180,0001., 
and that this arose ‘not from an en- 
hanced price, but chiefly from anincreased 
sale.” Another measure, which may be 
considered as the last legacy left by the 
noble marquis to the people, on whom he 
had conferred so many obligations, will, 
by facilitating the means of obtaining jus- 
tice to all our subjects, tend to increase 
the internal prosperity of the country. 
This is the establishment of provincial 
courts, separate from the collectorships. 
To these courts the lowest ryots may 
appeal, and obtain redress from any op- 
pression of their superiors, whether native 
or European: whereas formerly they 
could only apply to the collector, who, in 
sume cases, might be a party concerned. 
As this establishment is attended with an 
additional expense of rupees 6,11,586,(or 
61,158.) per annam, it must certainly 
prove to the natives how attentive our 
Roxerieast there is to promote their wel- 
are. 

From this general aspect of the British 
affairs in India it naturally follows, that 
the confidence of the natives in our go- 
vernments should increase, and that what- 
ever is sanctioned by their authority, or 

| & 
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depending on their security, should rise 
in value. This has happened in an emi- 
nent degree. In the course of the war, 
considerable sums were raised by loan 
at twelve per cent. interest. These loans 
have been paid off, as also a large amount 
of bonds at eight per cent.; and promis- 
sory notes bearing only six per cent. in- 
terest, are now issued at Madras at two 
and a quarter per cent. premium. This 
reduction of interest will, of course, pro- 
duce a considerable saving in the annual 
expenditure, and in that proportion in- 
crease the surplus revenues of the terri- 
tories in India. It will probably be ob- 
jected to me, that though this is a proof 
of the high state of the company’s credit, 
it is no proof of the general prosperity of 
the country: for it may happen from the 
declining state of trade, &c. in a country, 
that no sources are open for the employ- 
ment of money ina profitable way, and 
therefore the monied men are content 
to take whatever they can obtain, as 
preferring a small interest tonone. This, 
however, is not the case with the British 

ossessions in India. The depreciation of 
interest has not been occasioned by the 
poverty of the country, but by means 
which have contributed to increase its 
prosperity. The countries ceded to us 
on the Malabar coast afford new sources 
of inland and coasting trade; and the 
country trade to China, perhaps now ex- 
ceeds its amount for many years past. 
But the influx of 600,000/., or 700,000/., in 
specie sent out by the directors during 
the war, besides considerable sums carried 
out by individuals to purchase company’s 
paper at a high rate of interest, together 
with upwards of a million received from 
Tippoo Sultan, amounting in the whole to 
near two millions, imported into our terri- 
tories in the space of two years, would 
form an addition to the capital in specie, 
which no increase of trade that could be 
made in soshortatime would employ. The 
increasing confidence in the company’s 
government, also augments the quantity 
of specie in circulation, as it induces the 
natives, who, according to ther old pre- 
judices, feared to show their wealth, lest 
it should subject them to greater exac- 
tions, now to bring forward their hoards 
to purchase land, or to improve the pro- 
perty they already possess, and conse- 
quently to increase the general prospenty 
of the territories in India under our pros 
tection. With respect, therefore, to the 
general state of our affairs in India, they 
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fully answer, and, indeed, far exceed the 
expectations which I held out to the com- 
mittee last session. . 

The affairs of the company at home 
have, undoubtedly, been affected by the 
existing circumstances of the times. This 
(as the committee may perhaps recollect ) 

last year stated would, to a certain de- 
gree, affect the calculations I then submit- 
ted to the committee; but I conceived 
that they would not experienceany mate- 
rial injury from depredations on their 
trade. But ata time when government 
have fitted out so large and formidable a 
fleet, which requires an immense supply of 
naval stores, those articles must be enhan- 
ced in price, and the expenses of procur- 
ing seamen must be considerably increased. 
The charges of freight have, in conse. 
quence, been much greater than they 
would in a period of peace. The exten- 


sive shock which commercial credit felt ' 


at the commencement of last year, origi- 
nating from causes already sufficiently ex- 
plained to this House, in its consequences, 


necessarily affected the East-India com- | 


y: for though their affairs were not 
Immediately implicated in those causes, 
yet the numerous failures reduced the 
number of buyers at their sales, and, con- 
sequently, lessened the competition ne- 
cessary to keep up the prices of their 
goods to the proper standard. As the 
prices of British manufactured goods de- 
creased, so must the value of East-India 
articles ; for both, in a propurtionate de- 
gree, depend on each other. Hence the 
sales in the last year were less than their 
expected amount, and the goods sold at 
lower prices. The good effects of the 
plan brought forward last session for the 
relief of commercial credit have been ex- 
tensively felt, and trade has already begun 
to revive from its sudden depression. Al- 
though one market is necessarily shut 
against the admission of British or East- 
India goods, others begin to open, and 
little doubt can be entertained but that the 
company's sales will immediately rise ; 
and this prospect has, as I have before 
observed, been already confirmed, by the 
amount of the first month’s sale having 
exceeded the estimate by 62,734. 

It may probably be asked,—if the com- 
pany’s affairs. are so prosperous abroad, 
and improving at home, why borrow ma- 
hey, why apply for relief?—To this I an- 
swer, that the company only apply to par- 
liament for leave to raise, on their own 
credit, such sums as shall be requisite to. 
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c on their affairs: an indulgence to 
which they are fully entitled under the 
shard particular circumstances. When 
proposed the arrangement between the 
dae and the company, it was certainly 
oreseen, that the increase of dividends to 
the proprietors, and the payments to go- 
vernment, would reduce the balance of 
cash in their treasury at home, or prevent 
so large an amount of debts being paid 
off as was estimated: but it was not fore- 
seen that the shock which our commerce 
sustained about that period, would operate 
to lessen the sales to the extent which 
took place; nor that it would, in conse- 
quence be necessary to postpone a part 
of the sales, so that a larger amount of 
the goods sold than usual would remain 
not paid for at the close of the year. In 
the annual estimate laid before this House 
in February 1793, it was computed, ac- 
‘ cording to the large sales estimated to be 
; made rai March 1793 to March 1794, 
‘that 5,407,9001., would be received in 
: that year for goods sold ; but they actually 
received, as per No. 23, only 4,389,4581.; 
the difference is 1,018,442/., which I have 
already explained to arise partly froma 
falling off in the sales, and partly from 
the large amount of goods sold not being 
paid for in the year. A defalcation to 
this extent must certainly have occasioned 
considerable embarrassment in fulfilling 
the company’s engagements; and it was 
only by the judicious measure adopted 
last year, of increasing their capital, that. 
they were enabled to pay off 1,008,6372. 
of India debt, and 1,028,475. of bonds. 
While the arrangements established by 
the late act, were under discussion, orders 
were sent out to India to put a stop to 
the transfer of debt home, until the terms 
should be settled and farther directions 
given. These orders, however, could not 
arrive in time to prevent bills from being 
drawn in India, which, with those then 
already arrived, amount to near two mil- 
lions, hecouiing payable in the last and 
present year. On considering the total 
amount of the debts owing by the com- 
pany, and of the commercial and other 
property belonging to them last year, it 
appeared fully sufficient, on renewing the 
charter for twenty hes to appropriate 
specifically 500,000/. a year to the liqui- 
dation of the India debt; for that sum 
would be sufficient to reduce the debt as 
low as it would be prudent to reduce it, 
in about half that period. As thereforea 
million became due last year, and nearly 
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the same sum becomes due in the present, 
the company could not be in precisely 
the situation supposed in the act, namely 


of being liable only to pay 500,000/. of 


India debt per annum, unless the arrange- 
ment with the public had been postponed 
for two years. 

But considering the great improvement 
which had been made in the state of the 
company’s affairs since the war, which 
ended in 1783, and how much more valu- 
able the possessions in India were render- 
ed by the successful termination of the 
war with Tippoo Sultan, I had no hesita- 
tion in deciding that the proprietors, 
whose capital had stood the risk of any 
unfavourable turn which their affairs might 
have taken during that period, had a 


right to expect an immediate increase of 


interest on that capital ; and that it would 
not be equitable for the public to forego 
their share of participation in the reve- 
nues of India bor two years, because so 
large an amount of debt from thence 
might become payable at home in those 
years. For ifthe ordinary receipts should 
not be adequate to discharge these debts, 
together with the other payments, it 
would only be necessary to increase ano- 
ther species of debt at a lower interest, 
to pay off the transferred debt: and that 
is what I now propose to the committee, 
that the company should be enabled to 
do. In doing thisit must be observed, that 
the directions of the late act in this re- 
spect will be strictly complied with, as 

e debt transferred from India, will be 
paid off equally as much as the bond debt 
is proposed to be increased in the present 
year. With respect to the following year, 
we know not the amount of bills that will 
become payable ; and, under the present 
circumstances, it is difficult to determine 
to what extent the governments abroad 
should be authorized to transfer the debts 
home. While the sales of goods increased 
sufficiently to answer the demands on the 
treasury at home, there could be no doubt 
of the policy of accepting all offers for 
transferring the debt from India at a pro- 
fitable rate of exchange, to any amount, 
especially as the rate of interest was then 
very low in this country, and very high in 
India. But now, when the wiles ave 
fallen off, and the interest of money has in- 
creased at home and decreased in india, so 
that the difference is but small, it should 
seem more eligible to pay off the debt in 
India, than to bring it home in the shape 
of investment, which may lie a consider- 
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able time in the warehouse before it is 


sold. Some mode of remittance must, 


however, be left for the company’s ser- 
their fortunes 
home, otherwise the old complaints of 
their lending money to foreigners to trade 
with, will berenewed. For these reasons 
I am of opinion, that this mode of remit- 
tance should never be entirely stopped ; 
as nothing could bemore sajadicious than 
the old regulations, by which the com- 
pany would neither bring home the for- 
tunes of their servants themselves, nor 
allow those fortunes to be remitted 
through other channels. 

I have before observed, that the amount 
of goods sold, not paid for, on the Ist of 
March last, exceeded very considerably 
the usual sum outstanding, and that the 
company did not receive in the last year, 
so muchas the sale of their goods amount- 
ed to, by 497,669/.: I therefore propose, 
that as they have given this additional 
credit, over the lst of March, to the 
buyers, that an equal credit in bonds shall 
be given to them, in addition to the 
1,500,000/. stated in the act, and that 
they shall be empowered to continue 
their bond debt, at its present amount of 
two millions. And as they paid, in the 
last year, of the India transferred debt 
1,008,6371., besides 567,598/., which, as 
before stated, appears to have been paid 
off in India in 1792-3; and as they esti- 
mate to pay off the same debt in the pre- 
sent year, to the amount of 972,126/., ° 
making together 1,980,763/., which is 
980,763/. more than the 500,0002. per an- 
num appropriated in the act for the liqui- 
dation of this debt ; 1 shall theretore pro- 
pose to the House, in conformity to the 
petition just presented from the com- 
pany, that they be enabled with the con- 
sent of the commissioners for the affairs 
of India, to issue bonds to the amount of 
one million more if it shall be necessary, 
making the limit of their bond debt, three 
millions sterling, and that they be not 
bound to reduce it again lower than two 
millions. 

Mr. Dundas concluded with moving 
various Resolutions pursuant to his 
speech ; which were all agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Harrison’s Motion for 
taxing Placemen and Pensioners during the 
Continuance of the War.) April 8 Mr. 
Harrison said: Sir; The motion I shall 
have the honour to submit to the House, 
has neither for its object the depriving 
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the servants of the crown executing the 
buainess of real efficient stations, of the 
due and proper recompence of their ser- 
vices; nor does it go to deprive those 


who enjoy emoluments,- either by pension | 


or sinecure place, as rewards for past ser- 


vicea to their’ country, of that mark of: 


the public beneficence, which it has been 
thought proper to bestow upon them. 
Nor is it my wish to abridge the bare 
nalts daglaas many may enjoy, even 
‘though there may have been no public 
gervice for its foundation, or officia i 
asa reason for its contmuance. Mu 
less is it my wish to withhold any part of 
the moderate salary of those discharging 
the duties of any official station. There- 
fore, it is not my intention that pensions 
or sinecure places, not exceeding 2004. 
per.annum, or any efficient place, not ex- 
ceeding 500/. per annum, should be at all 
affected by the bill I purpose to bring be- 
fore the House. But 1 think even effi- 
cient places above that amount may, at 
this crisis, give, without hardship or in- 
justice to the individual holders of them, 
some part of their income to the public 
eervice, as well as the landed interest of 
the country, which, his majesty’s minis- 
ters have tuld us, it is natural to suppose 
will stand forward upon this occasion with 
general subscriptions, for the purpose of 
ing into execution the measures that 
the exigency of the times require. I know 
there are some who perfectly agree with me 
in sentiment as to pensions and sinecure 
places, who entertain some doubt of the 
propriety of any reduction of the emolu- 
ment of efficient ones. That the labourer 
is worthy of his hire I admit in the ful- 
lest extent; if he is not, he ought no 
longer to be employed in the vineyard. 
But still, there is no reason why he should 
not submit to some diminution of his in- 
corse as well as every other person, 
from the consequences of the war, during 
itz continuance. I will put the instance 
of a person having an income from landed 
perty, of 5,000/. a year: he will find 
bs income at least a fifth short of what it 
used to be. . , then, should not a 
man who has a place of 5,000/. a year, 
have his income reduced to 4,000/. ? Why 
is he to be exempt from the inconveniences 
of the war, which every other description 
of persons must submit to? 

é second class, or those pensions or 
smnecure places, held without any service 
ansexed to them, above the value of 
2002. per annum, I think may, without 
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any hardship or injustice, contribute a 
much larger proportion to the service of 
the public, than those under the first 
class: I should think half of the nett pro- 
duce of such pensions and sinecure places, 
above 2001. a year, may, during the pres- 
sure of the war, be applied. to the public 
service. The third class of persons stands 
in a very different light from either of the 
other two,—I mean those whose mordi- 
nate thirst to obtain as much as possible 
of the public emolaments for themselves 
and family, has made them get packed 
together a number of sinecure places or 
pensions, that they may be heaped upon 
one person, to be held, as it were, im 
commendam, with other efficient offices, 
to which large salaries and emoluments 
are annexed. I have no difficulty in say- 
ing, that in such cases, the public Sight 
to have a right to apply the whole of 
such pension or sinecure place to the ser- 
vices of the state during the war. The 
salaries to the efficient places are fully 
adequate to the service required, and 
therefore there can be no reason why the 
holders of them should have such great 
additional emotument. However, all the 
above descriptions must be subject to 
some particular exceptions ; as the judges 
of the land, the speakers of both Houses 
of parliament, ambassadors to foreign 
courts, decayed officers of his majesty’s 
army and navy, and their widows, 
aving now explained the general prin- 
ciple upon which I mean to found the 
ill, I will point out the use and expedi- 
ency of such a measure at this particular 
time. I will first speak of the use and 
expediency, as it will assist the resources 
of the public. It is but too melancholy 
a truth, that the unbounded extent toe 
which the expenditure of the country has 
been, and, as we are told, is still farther 
to be increased, must exhaust every re- 
source that the nation can possibly pro- 
duce. When ministers are pressing for 
benevolences, even at the expense of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, 
surely we may venture to take a reason- 
able part from the income of those whose in- 
come arises from the benevolence and purse 
of the public. Another advantage that 
will arise from the servants of the crown, 
and those immediately connected with the 
court, being thus publicly called upon 
to contribute a portion of their salaries 
and emoluments at this juncture towards 
the service of the state, is, that it will 
make the people at Jarge more contented 
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under the weight of those burdens, which { where such pension or sinecure place has 
at present they are scarce able to bear. | been given as a reward for some eminent 


There is another reason, which weighs | 
strongly on my mind for pressing forward 
this measure at the present moment. I 
think that ministers and their friends, 
feeling in their own persons the distress- 
ing effects of the continuance of the war, 
may be the more hearty and strenuous 
in their endeavours to put an end to 
this unfortunate war. But how much 
the reverse is the fact, as the case now 
stands! Ministers are the last to feel the 
oppression of the burdens they bring 
upon others, Whether it is peace or 
war, their incomes are the same; whe- 
ther trade goes on well or ill, it matters 
not to them. Whether the want of em- 
ploy amongst the manufacturers makes a 
stagnation in the market for the produce 
of the land for their subsistence, or of 
the raw material for their employment, 
they feel none of the inconveniences at- 
tending it, The harvest of their fields, 
the golden fleeces of their flocks, are 
sure of a ready market, undepreciated in 
value, however much the property of 
others may be diminished, however the 
weekly earnings of the manufacturer may 
decrease, till from having abundance to 
supply the wants and desires of his family, 
he becomes a burden to the very parish 
which his industry used to benefit and en- 
rich. That such is the case, we have 
but too strong an instance in the increase 
of the poor-rates in every manufacturing 
town in the kingdom; perhaps in none 
more than tke city of Norwich. Thus 
indeed has perished commerce, under the 
baneful counsels that prevail! Yet if this 

oor manufacturer complains, he is cal- 
ed factious, I wish gentlemen to bear 
in mind, that the calamities of another 
country have first sprung from the un- 
bounded corruption and prodigality of 
the court. Let them not chow an unwil- 
lingness, by resisting this bill, to assist 
in lightening the burdens on the people 
at large. 

I propose, that the bill shall not include 
-ahy pension or sinecure place under 2004. 
per annum. That one-fourth part of the 
nett produce of all efficient places above 
500/. a year, after all the present exist- 
‘ing deductions are discharged, shall be 
applied to the arta service during the 
continuance of the war. All pensions 
and sinecure places, above 200J. per an- 
num, to pay one half of the nett amount 
to the public during the war, except 


service rendered to the public. All pen- 
sions and sinecure places in the hands of 
thuse who hold other efficient places, shall 
be wholly applied to the service of the 
public during the war; allowing to the 
deputy his accustomed stipend for exe- 
cuting the form of the office, where no 
real official service is required. The ex- _ 
ception to go to the judges of the land, 
the speakers of both Houses of parlia- 
ment, ambassadors, decayed officers of 
his majesty’s army and navy, and their 
widows. The act to be in force during 
the continuance of the war. I have en- 
deavoured to follow precedents that have 
assed the House. I am happy when I 
ook to your Journals, to find I am only 
following the example of other. well- 
wishers to their country. In 1691, it was 
ona motion of admiral Russel, resolved 
nem. con., that all places above 500/. a year 
should be applied for the service of the 
war. Much to my satisfaction, I find the 
servants of the crown at that day holding 
offices to be affected by it, standing fore- 
most in support of the motion; and I do 
hope those in the same situation will come 
forward in support of the present propo- 
sition. I may hear, perhaps, that the 
emoluments of. office are as much the 
property of the holders, as the property 
of any other individual. A nation may, 
like an individual, in the flow of pros- 
perity, be liberal to profusion; but when 
the day of necessity comes, he may be 
obliged to draw back a portion of his h- 
berality, and follow that sound doctrine 
in equity, that a man ought to be just be- 
fore he is generous. As guardians of the 
public purse, we ought to be just to the 
necessities of the state, before we are 
profusely generous to the individuals that 
compose it. I shall now move, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
purpose of appropriating a certain part of 
the emoluments arising from Pensions and 
Sinecure Places, for the service of the 
public, during the continuance of the 
war, at the disposal of parliament; and 
also for the purpose of appropriating a 
part of the emoluments arising from cer- 
tain efficient places, ae to more 
than a specified sum, to be applied to the 
same purpose.” 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk seconded the mo- 
tion, and returned his sincere thanks to 
his hon. friend, for bringing it forward at 
a period when our resources were at s0 low 
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an ebb, that it was thought necessary to 
extend them, by means of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and unconstitutional benevo- 
lences. He did not think that those who 
were the advocates of that measure could 
refuse to concur in the present, as well 
as those who thought the prosecution of 
the war so necessary for the security and 
preservation of our constitution. The 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent was very much dissatisfied with the 
war, and the great and opulent city of 
Norwich had severely felt its effects; 
the poor-rates, which in no other war 
ever exceeded more than 17,000/., this 
year amounted to the enormous sum of 
21,0004 He sarcastically complimented 
the minister on his constitutional princi- 
pe and Whit conciliating disposition, and 

no doubt he had patriotism enough 
to give up all his sinecure emoluments 
for the public service, by way of animat- 
ing others to follow the example. 

Mr. Drake reprobated the motion. He 
said he observed in it as well as in many 
others that had lately come from the 
other side of the House, nothing but a 
querulous spirit, a peevish desire of em- 
barrassing administration, and the absence 
of all motive, that should actuate public 
men to make such a poor and pitiful pro- 
position as the present, to defend the 
good cause in which we were engaged. 
High as his opinion of the private charaes 
ter of the hon. mover was, it was with re- 
gret he at this time heard the war in 
which we were engaged pronounced to 
be unjust, unprovoked, and dishonoura- 
ble; a war which he considered as under- 
taken upon principles of sound policy, 
substantial justice, adamantine honour, 
necessity, religion, security, property, 
morality, and vitality. Was it a time, 
when the ardour of the nation was out- 
running, by voluntary contributions, the 
demands of government, and exhibiting 
to France and Europe a specimen of its 
power and its vigour, sufficient to strike 
dismay to the hearts of its enemies—was 
| this a ume to have recourse to such piti- 
ful and such paltry expedients? « Non 
tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus 
egit.”” 

Mr. Hobart admitted, that the poor- 
rates for the last quarter, for Norwich, 
might have been at the rate of 20,0001. per 
annum ; but he observed, that at Christ- 
mas last, there was no one in Norwich 
who had a mind to work, who could not 
have procured employment ; though, by 
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an arbitrary edict of the empress of Rus- 
sia, certain Norwich manufactures were 
prohibited from being imported into her 
dominions; in consequence of this editt, 
the manufacturers, to the number of © 
10,000, had been thrown out of employ- 
ment. This, and not the war, was the 
cause of the increase of the poor-rates. 
Mr. Hawkins Browne conceived the 
motion to have four grounds; first, that 
the war was unnecessary: he thought if 
there were no other ground of objection 
to the motion, that was a sufficient one ; 
because in agreeing to it, they must con- 
tradict the several. resolutions and ad- 
dresses on the Journals. The next point 
was that of voluntary contributions: he 
contended that, now the public spirit was 
called forth, it was not proper to distin- 
guish one particular set of men from the 
rest of their brethren, by making their 
contributions compulsory, whilst those of 
the others were voluntary. He ridiculed 
the idea that it would induce the ministry 
to put a more speedy end to the contest 
with France, and contended, that what 
the minister enjoyed, was no more than 
the well-deserved reward of the applica- 
tion of those talents to the service of his 
country, which, applied in any other way, 
must ensure him an ample fortune. The 
precedents quoted by the hon. mover, did 
not apply, as the expenses of the present 
day excceded those of the period of 1691 
so much, that a man could afford, at that 
time, to live better on 500/., than he could 
at the present day on 1,000/. He repro- 
bated the motion as useless and unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. Montagu thought the motion of a 
dangerous tendency, as it went to con- 
firm the opinion which had been so much 
promulgated in various seditious publica- 
tions, that a greater sum was paid for the 
government by the P ople, than such go- 
vernment was worth. He entered into 
an eulogium of the talents and great ex- 
ertions of Mr. Pitt, for which he thought 
no sum of money was an adequate com- 
pensation. He admitted his partiality 
for the right hon. gentleman, but wished 
to know if gentlemen on the other side 
had not similar attachments, and did not 
think some talents could not be too highly 
rewarded. 

Mr. Curwen said, that particular men 
were not the object of the question then 
before them ; it was of a general nature. 
The charge of corruption sa mem- 

ed upon their 
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Journals ; where it was directly said, that 
they had not come into that House to 
serve their country, but under corrupt in- 
fluence. And whence arose that corrupt 
influence? Assuredly, from the existence 
of sinecure places and pensions. He 
contended that those who proposed vo- 
luntary contributions, and great personal 
' exertions in the present war, could not 
object to the present motion. It ap- 
d necessary at this alarming crisis, 
that the disposition of the burthens should 
be equal, since every individual would 
bear his load more contentedly, when he 
perceived it to be the common lot of all. 
Mr. Burke said, the present proposition 
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sunk in consideration, that Norwich 
only drew compassion? The gentlemen 
were very compassionate indeed, especi-. 
ally to the poor: but their compassion re- 
minded him of the late queen-mother, 
who, when Somerset House was building, 
used to look at the prospect on the Surry- 
side of the water, and think of their poor 
inhabitants, | 


Whose dwellings lie 
“ First in her care, and always in her eye.” 


He asked what benefit could, on a rex 
sonable calculation, be expected from 
this new system of finance? He con- 
ceived the whole to be a mockery, and , 


was of so singular and unprecedented a | that the money raised by it would not 


nature, that he could hardly believe the 
hon. mover was serious in his mode of 
treating it. Undoubtedly, the great 
merit of a jest was, the serious carriage 
and deportment of him who was the au- 
thor of it, who, while he made every one 
around him laugh, preserved himselfa grave 
aspect. The hon. mover seemed to possess 
this talent in an eminent degree; for he 
had, in the most grave and serious lan- 
guage, brought forward a proposition at 
which he must not only laugh inwardly 
himself, but must know that others would 
Jaugh openly. The motion seemed to be 
of a twofold nature, and might be consi- 
dered in two points of view: first, asa 
question of charity, and, secondly, asa 

uestion of policy. It was held out as 
the charity to relieve the distressed ma- 
nufacturers of the country, but the po- 
licy was to relieve the distressed manu- 
facturers of acts of parliament. He had 
supposed, that when the hon. gentleman 
brought such a motion csorward, which 
was to be an object of revenue, and was 
to go in aid of the resources of his coun- 
try, that some calculation would have 
been produced to show how much would 
be saved to the country by the proposed 
retrenchment. But no such thing had 
been done. The charity was to be ap- 
plied, he supposed, to the manufacturers 
and their friends out of parliament, some 
of whom might be members of parliament, 
for ought he knew, in want of employ. 
‘© Materiam superabit opus.” Having 
hunted this varying Proteus in every 
shape, they now pursued it to Norwich. 
Why was Norwich the particular object ? 
What had become of the poor Spitalfields 
weavers, for whom they had so lately 
raised subscriptions? What had they 
done? Or why had all the kingdom so 
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even purchase small beer enough for the 
poor of Norwich for the supper of a sins 
gle ah ina The proposition in itself he 
considered to be of the most dangerous 
kind, as it went to a direct invasion of the 
rights and properties of individuals; for 
the emoluments of places held under the 
crown were possessions as sacred as that 
of any landed property in the country, 
and a motion might as well be made for 
taking a certain part of the property of a 
man who possessed ten or twenty thou- 
sand a year, which might be considered 
as a sinecure, as he had done nothing for 
it; in fact, every man who held any place 
oe by a legal title from the crown, 
had as good a tenure as that by which the 
hon. gentleman and his friends dared to 
bring forward and maintain such a motion 
—({Here Mr. M. A. Taylor appealed to 
the Speaker. He said he thought every 
member had a right to make a motion in 
that House ; and’ parliament had then the 
right to dispose of it. When such lan- 
guage was used as that they had dared 
to make a motion, he cartainly would call 
to order, and by his legal information he 
knew that he was authorized to do 80. 
The chancellor of the exchequer said, that 
when his right hon. friend had used the 
word that appeared so obnoxious, it 
seemed to him that he meant nothing 
more than the rashness and indiscretion 
of the hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion. The Speaker said, he was himself 
in doubt whether he should have called 
the right hon. gentleman to order when 
he used the term; but an idea that it Was 
used as the chancellor of the exchequer 
had explained it, prevented him.] Mr. 
Burke thanked the Speaker for his can» 
dour, and proceeded. Since the word 
dare was 80 exceptionable, he said, and 
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as he was not that great Mr. Dare of 
whom every body had heard so much, he 
would not dare to provoke those darin 
and courageous gentlemen again to call 
to order. He would call, then, their 
wisdom and moderation of relieving the 
oor {words to which they could not 
hace objections) amore dangerous and 
ruinous iA aaa than he had ever 
heard of. He not only avowed his con- 
tempt, but abhorrence, of this dreadful 
beginning, which opened to a more fatal 
issue. These gentlemen, in their wisdom 
and moderation, and through compassion 
for the poor, were beginning the same 
plan for the destruction of all property 
as had been begun in France. There the 
first steps began on the pretext of reliev- 
ing the poor, by the abolition of places, 
and the robbery of the clergy; next after 
that came on the scizure of landed, and 
afterwards of monied, property ; so that 
at length things were come to such a mi- 
serable pass in that unhappy country, that 
a peasant could not call a basket of eggs, 
nor a pail of milk, his own. He would, 
therefore, always negative every begin- 
ning that had a tendlenc to shake the 
settled order of things. e present ap- 
peared to him to be a dreadful begin- 
ning. It was also a Rasisti one. It 
was beggary assisting beggary, and per- 
fectly Pilicalous. He on ared it to 
an egg, which was, indeed, but a paltry 
thing, but no one could tell precisely 
what an egg might produce.—He wish- 
ed gentlemen to state what the places 
were that were to be thus taxed, and 
what the sums would amount to. He 
was sure that if the government had no 
better resources than these, they must 
soon put an end to the war. When he 
Considered the efficient offices, he con- 
sidered also the dignity of necessity at- 
tached to them. inisters were fugi- 
tive beings; here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow. Mankind itself was so, and 
therefore efficient offices must have effi- 
cient means, or the business would be 
neglected. A state must be supported 
by abilities, and abilities by rank and 
appearance. There was an old-fashioned 
author, whom he supposed the hon. 
mover would treat as a strange, dogma- 
tical, contemptible fellow—he meant 
Livy, the historian—who, speaking of 
some foreign ambassadors that had ar- 
rived at Rome, says, “ Our nation may 
be the poorest upon earth, it is true; 
but what magistrates or ambassadors of 
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any country ever made a more noble or 
a more dignified appearance?” They 
were convinced that the dignity of the 
nation should be maintained, whatever 
might be the poverty of the people. 
Let any person reflect within himeelf, 
whether he would give the same wages 
to his game-keeper as to his footman, to 
his footman as to his groom. Does any 

entleman give the same wages to a boy 
in his stable as to his cook, who enter 
tains his friends when they join in festi- 
vity with him? Men in office must sup- 
port their rank; they have expenses of a 
different nature to those of ordinary peo- 
ple; they have the condition, dignity, 
duties and importance of their situation 
to attend to, Thus, then, a first lord 
of the treasury, the chief and most im- 
portant office belonging to his majesty, 
was to receive no more than 2,000/. 
a-year. For his part, he believed the sa- 
laries of the servants of the crown were 
far from being adequate to their services ; 
the crown had no mode of providing for 
them as formerly, as lord Salisbury and 
other great ministers had been. He in- 
stanced lord Somers having at one time 
received 35,000/. for his services, and 
deservedly. He was not able to set any 
precise value upon the abilities of any 
man. What could any man think would 
be an adequate compensation for the 
entire application of such talents as Mr. 
Erskine’s, which he (Mr. Burke) cer- 
tainly rated very high? He could not 
form any judgment upon the matter. 
He, therefore, that would hold out such 
a dangerous doctrine as the present, only 
robbed the poor, and unhinged that 
structure which protected them. If those 
gentlemen, who pretended to be such 
friends to the poor, would club together, 
they could raise more from their own 
private fortunes than could be gained by 
the proposed bill—He contended, that 
as 2 matter of resource, the measure was 
trifling and inadequate; as a matter of 
policy, mistaken. It had not even the 
merit of being original: one similar to 
it had been formerly proposed, and he 
opposed it, as he would the present, 
which was vain and futile, tending to in- 
jure the poor; since it could have no 
other effect than that of making them 
believe that government was doing every 
thing to plunge them into misery for its 
own ends. If the poor were to be re- 
lieved in no other manner, then let them 
submit to the will of Gud. No persans 
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were more deserving of rewards then la- 
bourers for the public. To take from the 
present labourers, he thought, would be 
a great injustice ; and he verily believed 
that were the proposed bill to be adopt- 
ed, the printing and paper would cost 
more than ae thing that could be 
gained by it. He also considered the 
motion as delusiye to the people; and 
supposed, that, if Russia should again 
give orders for the importation of Nor- 
wich manufactures into her dominions, 
ministers were to have their salaries back 
again. It was curious to observe, that 
the accidental and fluctuating circum- 
stances of manufactures and of com- 
merce were always made a ground of im- 

utation on the executive government. 
Must the constitution, and the regulation 
of the state, be suspended every time that 
any foreign power chose to prohibit the 
importation of any manufacture, which 
might occasion a temporary distress? 
Money was not the means whereby dis- 
tressed manufacturers were to be relieved ; 
to give them money would be to make 
them idle, and prevent their return to in- 
dustry. Ifthey chanced, by misfortune, 
to fall into poverty or distress, their sole 
relief must be from Heaven.—Mr. Burke, 
in the course of his speech, said, in an- 
swer to a sarcasm thrown upon the mi- 
nister's mode of coming into power, that 
it mattered not how he came in, or how 
he would go out, as far as related to the 
present subject. It was the peculiar pro- 
vince of the crown to measure and distri- 
bute the proportion of rewards to the 
merits of its servants, and he was aston- 
ished that the House should be called 
upon to interfere ina matter not within 
the scope of their ordinary functions. 
In his time he had seen many great men 
leave the stage with lean and inadequate 
fortunes. Perhaps it was expected that 
great men should serve the public as the 
are commanded to serve God Almighty, 
‘“‘ with all their heart, with all their mind, 
with all their soul, and with all their 
niki, we He concluded by observing, 
that he came down to that House as it 
suited. his humour ; that he gave his opi- 
nions backward and forward without con- 
trol, pro consilio defensu, as well as se de- 
Jendendo ; therefore he should reprobate 
the motion in toto. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that notwithstand- 
ing the singular language held by the 
right hon. gentleman he would dare to 
defend the measure proposed. Before, 
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however, he proceeded to discuss the 
question, he could not avoid congratu- 
lating certain gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, on the silence which the 

preserved upon the occasion, and whic 

appeared so characteristic of those senti- 
ments which no doubt they would evince 
by their decision. If they had been silent 
however, they did not appear absolutely 
void of sensibility ; for when the hon. gen- 
tleman stated to them a precedent in jus- 
tification of his motion, they stared, as if 
they had heard of some antiquated tale of 
the virtuous days of Greece or Rome, not 
of an instance of the conduct which this 
country had ever adopted. Adverting to 
the arguments just advanced by the right 
hon. gentleman, he confessed he felt a de- 
gree of astonishment inconceivable; and 
particularly so as coming from him of all 
men living; nor could he, without having 
heard him, have believed it possible he 
could possess so absolute a forgetfulness | 
of transactions in which he had himself 
shone so conspicuously. The right hon. 
gentleman had. rebuked the seconder of 
the motion for noticing the mode in which 
the minister had come into power, and 
said, of what consequence was it how one 
came in, or how he went out. Did he 
himself so totally forget those sentiments 
which he had so firmly recorded, and by 
which he had branded to all posterity the 
mode in which that minister had come 
into possession of his present situation ? 
He had expressed his astonishment at the 
idea of that House attempting to measure 
the proportion of rewards which the 
crown was to distribute. Did he again 
forget that he had himself done precisely 
the same thing when he brought forward 
the bill known by his name, and which 
reflected so much honour on hin, for re- 
gulating and limiting the civil list of the 
crown; andin which he had restricted the 
amount of the salaries or rewards which 
were to be annexed to various offices ; 
among the rest, to his own, of paymaster 
to the forces, which he reduced to 4,000/. 
per annum? In like manner, and upon 
the same principle, did the minister act 
upon a former occasion, when he limited 
the salaries of the first lord of the trea- 
sury, the secretaries of state, and other 
great officers ; in both instances trenching 
upon the asserted right of the crown. 
But did the right hon. gentleman mean 
to assert, that the crown possessed the 
sole right of judging what rewards were 
to be bestowed upon public servants? 
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Then he would ask him, who it was that 
is obliged to pay those rewards? He had 
put the case of a private family, and asked 
whether the master was not the proper 
judge in the distribution of rewards; and 
if those rewards should be the same to all 
classes of his servants? He was ready to 


adopt the principle of his comparison, 


and to agree, that in both cases, those 
who pay, were the proper judges of what 
should be paid.—The next principle upon 
which the right hon. gentleman opposed 
the present motion, was, on account of 
the discontent which the exposure of the 
numberless places now enjoyed, might 
occasion throughout the country; and 
yet, what was the leading feature upon 
which his bill proceeded? To show the 
evils attendant on enormous places, and 
to produce reform in those evils by abol- 
ishing a number of those places. Where 
was his tenderness, when he set so many 
adrift unprovided for and unprotected ? 
The public good he called it, which he 
then considered as paramount to every 
other consideration. The right hon. gen- 
tleman ridiculed the motion, because he 
conceived the saving it would produce 
would be but trifling. Did he himself 
consider the saving which his bill was to 
produce, as forming no object of atten- 
tion? And yet, the utmost extent of 
savings under that bill was contemptible, 
and as nothing, compared to what might 
be produced by the measure now propos- 
ed. He talked of these savings not afford- 
ing the poor of Norwich small beer to 
their suppers. They must be great swil- 
Jers indeed if that were the cese: but, in 
fact, if well applied, they would afford a 
comfortable support for a great share of 
the poor of the whole kingdom. A short 
view of the detai: of those places would 
readily establish this fact. In the first 
place, there was one single place, the audi- 
torship of the exchequer, that had been 
enjoyed by a nobleman of considerable 
private fortune, from which he must have 
realized near halfa million sterling. He 
reprobated the practice of those, who, 
upon all occasions, particularly parliamen- 
tary reform, reprobated any attempt at 
amendment, under the pretext, that a 
measure good in itself, might be produc- 
tive of mischief, by being carried too far. 
If every thing we held dear was at stake, 
was it 80 preposterous to call on those 
who gained most by the present system, 
to give up part for the preservation of the 
remainder? If, as was asserted, it was 
{ VOL. XXXI. ] 
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necessary for our existence to conquer the 
French, we must do it by beating them 
at their own weapons, and, like them, it 
would be necessary to make considerable 
sacrifices. Now, a noble lord (Morning- 
ton) had, upon a former occasion, stated, 
that property to the amount of 400/. a 
year, was effective only to the amount of 
120/., and he wished ministers and gen- 
tlemen holding places to adopt this propo- 
sition, which at four years purchase, which 
he should be glad it it were the longest 
duration of the contest, would produce 
no inconsiderable income. For instance, 
ifa noble cousin of the minister’s (the 
marquis of Buckingham) out of his place 
as teller of the exchequer were to give 
up 8,000/., a year, that in four years 
would make a sum of 32,000/. Another 
cousin too (lord Grenville) might apply 
4,000/., the amount of his place of ran- 
ger of the park, which he affected not to 
receive, but which, notwithstanding, he 
would assert was in fact no saving at all 
to the public. The other secretary of 
state, out of his multiplied places of trea- 
surer of the navy, president of the board 
of control, &c. might devote the pro- 
fits of one at least of those places to the 
same patriotic purpose. To these might 
be added, with singular propriety, @ part 
of the profits of the gentleman (Mr. eae | 
who was so expert at calculation; an 
who upon this subject possessed an expe- 
rience anda source of knowledge not in- 
ferior toany of them.—He had just had 
put into his hand a list of the places en- 
joyed by Mr. Rose, but which, as_ being 
too long, he should decline to state. How- 
every, upona cry of “ Read, read!” he 
proceeded to enumerate them as follows .- 
clerk of the parliament; mastcr of the 
pleas office; surveyor of the green wax ; 
secretary to the treasury, a place, no 
doubt, well known to many gentlemen o 
that House. Here hesitating, and the 
cry of “ read!” being repeated, he wish- 
ed to know whether gentlemen were not 
sufficiently satisfied, after having heard 
four enumerated; in fact, there were two 
more on the paper, but being written with 
a pencil, he could not make them out.— 
e minister was much in the habit of 
boasting of the flourishing state of our 
commerce during this war; but he denied 
that this boast had any real foundation, if | 
we attended to the difference between the 
present and late war. Then we were at 
war with four nations, whose maritime 
exertions were individually powerful : now 
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we had to contend but with one whose 
marine was at least crippled, if not anni- 
hilated. The state of our manufactures, 
was a boast equally unfounded; for the 
observations of the hon. seconder was not 
confined to Norwich, but extended to the 
whole kingdom, throughout which the 
manufacturers were starving, and who 
could be rendered serviceable only by 
being made a soldier of again. That 
House had been every year accustomed 
to hear the minister make a display of the 
reduction of the national debt. Now, he 
would ask, when any thing substantial in 
that way was to take place? The answer 
was obvious: it was a dream which never 
could be realized. By the promises held 
out, we were to arrive at a peace estab- 
Jishment; that is, our income was to 
equal our expenditure, beside the annual 
million, towards the reduction of the debt, 
and the 200,000/., surplus. That period, 
notwithstanding these splendid promises 
had never yet arrived; and he would 
affirm, in the most positive terms, never, 
by the event of this war, could now be 
expected ; because, if peace were estab- 
lished to-morrow, our establishments 
would be considerably higher than ever. 
And would the minister say, that our re- 
sources would increase in any proportion? 
He was sure he could not. To those who 
were alarmed with the idea of the novelty 
of the prescnt motion, he had to remind 
them, that in February 1763, the present 
chancellor of the exchequer moved, in 
conformity to his majesty’s speech, for 
leave to bring in a bill, which was, in 
effect, but a continuance of that which 
reflected so much honour on a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Burke). Of precisely the 
same nature was the present motion. For 
these reasons he gave it his decided 
support. 

Ir. Rose said;—The rebuke for my 
silence from the hon. member who spoke 
last is somewhat unexpected, as the mat- 
ter in debate appeared to be of a nature 
more fit to be discussed by persons less in- 
terested in the result than myself; but 
the manner in which I have been culled 
upon compels me to obtrude myself on 
the notice of the House. The hon. mem- 
ber has suggested, that on former oc- 
casions the zeal for reform has led to the 
Suppression of offices, without any con- 
sideration whatever for the partics who 
held them, and has referred to the conduct 
held on those occasions as inconsistent 
with the opposition to the present notion. 
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This observation seemed to be directed 
most immediately to a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Burke), better able, beyond 
all comparison, to vindicate himself than 
I can pretend to be; but as he has already 
spoken in the dcbate, I cannot, after hear- 
ing this observation, resist calling the 
attention of the House to the section of 
the act generally known by the Sea 
tion of Mr. Burke’s Bill, which expressly 
provides that compensation might be 
granted to persons who should be depriv- 
ed of their situations, or impaired in their 
incomes, by the regulations made under 
the authority of that act; in consequence 
of which, ample compensations had becn 
made to a very large amount. The hon. 
member has also chosen to suppose, 
that the language now held by Mr. 
Burke, respecting the right of the crown, 
and the controlling power of parliament, 
is inconsistent with the principles of which 
he formerly boasted. I need only remark, 
that the right of the crown to apportion, 
in the first instance, salaries and rewards, 
had never been denied by the right hon. 
gentleman alluded to, when subjects of 
this sort had befere been under the con- 
sidcration of the House, nor was it now 
meant to dispute the general control of 
this House, as to the proportion or 
amount of what individuals should receive 
for their labours, if, on consideration, the 
case appears, in thcir discretion, to call 
for the exercise of such power.—‘The 
warmth expressed by the hon. gentleman 
respecting the immense sum acquired by 
the late duke of Newcastle, from an office 
held by him, was not called for, as the 
income of that very office in future had 
been regulated by parliament, and reduc- 
ed to that fixed amount which, on full 
consideration, was thought to be reason- 
able. The hon. gentleman, however, 
could not be ignorant that, although the 
emoluments of the office were large, they 
arose from known and established fees, 
and were legally duc to the possessor of 
it; and he might perhaps have recollected 
another employment, that of paymaster 
general (also reformed at the suggestion 
of Mr. Burke), from which a large fortune 
had been acquired ina manner not altoge- 
ther so unexceptionable as in the other 
instance; and he could not be ignorant 
that no such acquisition can in future be 
made in either of the situations, or in- 
deed in any other under government.— 
The hon. gentleman had complained that 
the subscriptions for the internal defence 
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of the country bave hitherté been con- 
fined, mostly to placemen. Itisa whim- 
sica] objectiqn to come from one who con- 
tends that persons of that description 
should ever be compelled to contribute 
more than otber subjects of the ye 
that what they have already voluntarily 
shown a disposition to give, is too much. 
He really seems desirous, in that respect, 
to put them in a worse situation than the 
anhaD py people of France, who had at 
Jeast an opportunity given them py their 
rulers of subscribing to a voluntary loan 
before they are compelled to contribute 
to a forced one. 

In this debate as well asin former ones 
on the same subject, much has been said 
of the large amount of the incomes derived 
by persons from offices and employments, 
the state of this question is, however, Con- 
siderably changed since it was last under 
the consideration of the House. Some of 
the circumstances bearing upon it, gentle- 
men cannot be particularly informed of, 
and others are not likely to be in their re- 
collection: a concise statement of them 
will shew that important savings have 
been effected in the public expenditure, 
as well as great retrenchments of unne- 
cessary employments under the crown. 


Under Mr. Burke’s Bill in 1782 : Suppression 
of Offices under the Crown. 


Offices above £.500a year : 
No. 37 -vcccccccccccccses £43,600 a year. 


Offices under £.500 a year: 
NO. QT oecerecccssceveee+ £13,900, a year. 


87+ ++0++£.43,600 a year 
Q7 seee- 13,900 a year 


134. 6066+ £.57,500 


Under Regulations of the Treasury confirmed 
by his Majesty. 
Offices above £.500 a year: 
No. bs} sccccscccccceccocces £2,156 a year. 


Offices under £.500 a year: 
No. 141 eVaeeseevseeneeerese £.11,409 a year. 


3 ccccee £.2,156 
441 eoeeee 11,469 
13,625. 


— 
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== 


Mr. Burke’s Bill.-+e+ees 184 +++ +£.57,500 
Subsequent Regulations-- 144 +++ 13,625 
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Employments substituted or created to do the 
Business of those suppressed. 

Above £.500 a year: 

sesccccccceres £.9,008 & year. 

Under £.500 a year: 

No. BT occccccccvccsscvcceel id Sth a year. 


5 coccee £.3.538 
57 eeoecense 7,371 


Ee 


£.10,909 


No. 5eeccce 


ae 


62 


Offices suppressed «+ +++-278+++++-£.71,125 


Do, substituted or created 62++++++ 10,909 
216+ 0+e0+£.60,216 


= 


Exchequer Regulating Act in 1782. 


The haiacay offices of the Exchequer 
had emoluments in time of war to 
the amount Of.--e+ssceceecoes £.45,300 
They are now regulated as follows, as they 
fall in: 
Auditore secccccecsccces 4,000 
Four Tellers «-++-+e-+++ 10,800 
Pellsecccccccvccccveccce 3,000 
Establishments in lieu of 
Chamberlains &c. about 1,000 
18,800 


QED 


£.26,500 


The two Chamberlains, Tally Cutter, and 
the Ushers’ employments are suppressed after 
the death of the present possessurs. 


Pensions. 
In 1788, exclusive of Foreign Minis- 
LETS occccccccccccecccescsess £111,583 
In 1794, exclusive of Do. £.74,721 
Deduct Parliamentary £.4,557 
Contingent, not now 
_ payable ccocecceoses 1,197 


5,754 

——— 68,667 

‘ f.42,916 

Auditors of the Imprests. oe 


Average Value of their Incomes for 3 
‘ears, including Deputies, Clerks, 
he previous to the Abolition of 
their employments ---++++++ee+£. 44,241 
Five commissioners for auditing 
Public Accounts, Clerks, Incidents 
and all Expenses++++++eseeeeee+- 11,500 


£32,741 


The late Auditors have £.7,000 a year each 
(as a compensation for the emoluments of 
which they were deprived) during their lives. 


Sinecure Offices in the Customs. 


Vacant since 1734 : 
No. 98-+ceeeeeseeee refs 10,600 a year. 


Will fall in as the Possessors die: 
No. 86recocecesenc ees 238,403 & Year, 
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There was then a reduction of officers and 
salaries as follow: 
No. 765-+++++++++£.12,345 @ year. 


A saving to the above amount was ef- 
fected, notwithstanding the salaries of the 
remaining officers were considerably aug- 
mented, to put them more out of the reach 
of temptation, and to enable them to live 
without being corrupt. An increase of 
officers necessarily took place when the 
tobacco duty was put under the manage- 
ment of the excise. But there are still 
between 4 and 500 fewer officers than 
there were in 1784, although the amount 
of the revenue is nearly a third part more. 

These were all actial ceductione. the be- 
nefit of which to the publicis clearand apy a- 
rent; but there are other measures of still 
amore importance whether considered with 
relation to the public purse, or to the in- 
fluence of the crown and its ministers par- 
ticularly during war, and therefore so con- 
nected with the present question, as to 
render some allusion to them not impro- 
per on the present occasion. In the last 
war, from 1776 to 1783, inclusive, there 
were loans to the amount of 72,815,000/. 
in money. These loans were all of them 
settled by a private bargain between the 
subscribers and the minister, and distri- 
buted as he thought proper, without af- 
fording an opportunity for competition, and 
consequently without taking the chance 
of obtaming the cheapest terms for the 
public. The profits to the subscribers 
were various: During the first three years 
they were very small, not however because 
the bargain was favourable to the public, 
but because the loans were distributed to 
pcrsons, many of whom had not the means 
of making deposits; which consequently 
led to large sums being carried suddenly 
into the market, andthe value being depre- 
ciated. The loss to the public however, 
from the want of competition, was equally 
mischievous. From 1778 to 1782 inclu- 
sive, the premium in a few weeks after 
the opening (as soon, in short, as the 
market revived from the depression of 
the first sales) fluctuated from 11 to 132 
per cent. It has been the uniform con- 
duct of my right hon. friend, in all the oc- 
casions of this nature, which have occur- 
red since he has been in administration, to 
invite public competition. ‘The agreement 
hes always been made with the lowest 
bidders. Government have had nothing 
to do with the distribution of the loan, 
and the subscribers have received only 
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a moderate bonus in the present year, 
hardly more than from 1 to 2 cent. 
In this view of the subject it is an ex- 
tremely moderate calculation, to suppose 
the bargains made under the new mode 
of disposing of the loan to the persons 
who shall at a public bidding offer the 
best terms to be effected, at the rate of 
at least 6/. per cent. more to the advan- 
tage of the public than under the old. On 
that calculation there is a saving on the 
joan of this year of 660,0004. Cotedes 
have for many years past also been dis- 
posed of in like manner, to the highest 
bidder, and from that source a profit has 
been derived to the public of 265,000). a 
year, on the average of the last eight 
years. The usual profit on lotteries in 
times of peace formerly, when treated for 
separately, was 150,000/. An advantage 
from this source therefore hasbeen deriv- 
ed to the public to the amount of 115,000/. 
a year, 

Loans were however not the only means 
ministers had made use of in former wars, 
for the benefit of such individuals as they 
chose to select. Contracts and commis- 
sion business were another fruitful source 
of favour and influence, 


In the last war there was paid to 

persons under contract and on 
COMMISSION o+ccseeeee oee+ £.17,122,000 
Of which on commission-+++-+ 12,734,000 
is 
£.4,388,000 
ee 

The sums paid to persons executing 
the business on commission. «+ -&,190,000 


Supposing a profit of 5/. percent on 
the remaining 4,380,000/. which 
is probably much below the 
truth 


219,000 


£.409,500 


which 1s something more than 80,0001. a 
year on the average, including the low 
years at the beginning of the war, consee 
quently considerably more at the end of it. 

In addition to all these actual savings 
and economical measures, other important 
advantages have been secured to the coune 
try within the periodalluded to, by the pub- 
lic expenditure being lessened, to a degree 
extremely difficult to calculate in time of 
war, under the present mode of auditing the 
public accounts. In 1783 there was money 
unaccounted for, which had been issued to 
principal and sub-accountants within 20 
years preceding, to the amount of 
171,000,000/. Of which there has since 
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been accounted for, the sum of 35,000,000/. 
And balances Meag into the exchequer by 
accounts to the amount of more than 
800,000/. ; 

Unfortunately, in former periods, per- 
sons were very scldom called on to render 
accounts of sums, however large, issued to 
them: but if at any time they were, or 
they chose voluntarily to bring their ac- 
counts in, the examination was of anature 
entirely different in all respects from the 
present practice ; and it is perfectly cer- 
tain, that if the accounts above referred 
to, had been audited while the accountants 
themselves could have been made amena- 
ble, infinitely larger sums would necessa- 
rily have been recovered. It may also be 
fairly insisted upon, that the expenses of 
the last war would have been infinitely 
short of what they were, if the persons 
to whom the moncy was issued, had been 
under an impression that they were to 
render a strict and immediate account of 
the same. In the war we now are engaged 
In, the accountants'are aware, that immedi- 
ately after the service in which they are 
employed shall be over, they must not 
only deliver in a clear, distinct, and par- 
ticular account, on oath, of every sum of 
money issued to them, but that they will 
themselves be subject to a strict exami- 
nation before the auditors, if necessary, 
respecting every item therein. Added to 
which, there is this manifest advantage at 
present, that instead of several account- 
ants with the armies, most of them mili- 
tary officers, as in former wars, the expen- 
diture is confined to one civil officer with 
each, on whom these are effectual and 
immediate checks, the staff of the armies 
being thereby relieved from every thing 
that could distract their attention from 
their military duty, and a profuse expen- 
diture guarded against. 

Having thus stated the measures which 
have been adopted by parliament, and by 
the executive government, in the course 
of the last ten or twelve years, as affect- 
ing the public economy and expenditure, 
the House will be able to draw a clear in- 
ference as to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced by the influence of the crown. 
The only remaining salutary measure 
which can (with a view to economy and 
preventing abuses) be thought of, will 
be very shortly submitted to this House. 
{t respects the future management of the 
land revenue of the crown, and will put 
an end to the influence heretofore derived 
from bestowing beneficial grants ar leases, 
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at the samc time that it will secure a great 
improvement in that property. If the 
House should be impressed with the im- 
portant advantages arising from measures 
already taken, it must be for their consi- 
deration how far it maybe proper to adopt 
those now proposed, which would annihi- 
late the few remaining sinecures held by 
persons in possession of official employ- 
ments, and greatly reduce the latter by 
whomsoever held. It is with a view of 
assisting that deliberation, that, called 
upon as I was, I have troubled the House 
with a detail of the economical regulations 
which have been made subsequent to par- 
liament having, after long and attentive 
investigation, sanctioned the leaving cer- 
tain sinecure offices as just rewards either 
for persons themselves who should deserve 
well of the public, or for their families. 
The point was fully discussed when the 
legislature passed the act of 1783 already 
alluded to: and, at a later period, the 
House of Commons proceeded on the 
same principle in reserving to the regent 
a power to provide in that manner for any 
person who should take the office of Jord 
chancellor. And notwithstanding the 
great difference of opinion at that time on 


most political questions, this proposal was 


universally approved. 

It will perhaps, however, be contended, 
that abuses in bestowing sinecure places 
oy justify the exercise of the discretion 
and control, admitted, in the course of 
these observations, to belong to parlia- 
ment; with a view to which, it will be 
right to refer to the existing grants of 
that nature. One office of this nature is 
held by aright hon. gentleman near me, on 
which if it is necessary that any thing 
should be said, 1 feel that I am the last 
person who can with propriety dwell 
upon it. I shall, therefore, pass that by 
altogether. In the exchequer the best 
office has been given toa noble lord (Gren- 
ville) whose merits with his country are far 
above any praise I can bestow on them. 
In mentioning this it is right to observe, 
that the noble lord will derive no addition 
to his income from the appointment 
so long as he shall continue secretary of 
state. The second oflice in point of va- 


ilue, is held by a most respectable gentle- 


man (colonel Barré), who had great pub- 
lic merits, and on whom a pension had 
very deservedly been bestowed for his ac- 
tive public services, as well as to compen- 
sate him for losses and disappointments 


ee profession. Of the tclicrs employ- 
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ments one is held by a noble marquis 
(Buckingham), given in reversion to him 
for the very long and eminent services of 
his father : another, by a noble lord of 
eminent abilities, granted to him long 
after he had accepted the great seal, as 
a provision when he should retire; and 
the remaining two are possessed by sons of 
former chancellors. Of the few remaining 
sinecures, almost all might be justified on 
‘the same ground. Allusions had, how- 
ever, been made to those held by myself, 
in so pointed and particular a manner, by 
the gentleman who spoke last, as to jus- 
tify, I hoped, my taking up a little of 
its time separately on that subject. When 
I accepted, several years ago, the secre- 
ship of the treasury, I made no con- 
dition or stipulation whatever, although 
I gave up a considerable income to take 
an employment which I certainly did not 
seek. On quitting it in a few months, I 
had no immediate provision, or a very 
near prospect of one, which induced m 
right hon. friend, when I returned to it 
to seize the first opportunity of giving 
me, in a manner which added infinitely to 
the favour conferred, a sinecure in the 
court of exchequer of too trifling a value 
to have attracted attention in almost any 
other case. With respect to the other 
patent office I held, the manner of its be- 
ing bestowed was highly flattering and ho- 
nourable tome, asI was originally brought 
under his majesty’s notice, as deserving 
his favour with a view to this office, by 
an address of the other House of parlia- 
ment, in consequence of having been em- 
ployed laboriously in their service many 
years before I came firat into the treasury ; 
and, I am persuaded, there would not 
have been a comment on it, if I had not 
since been placed in a political situation. 
The House is now fully informed how I 
became possessed of those employments, 
the number and value of which have been 
so much exaggerated in this debate, as 
well as out of doors. 

I trust I have made it appear to the sa- 
tisfaction of the House, that great re- 
forms have been already effected. I am 
myself perfectly convinced, that it is 
hardly possible for them to be carried far- 
ther; and that nothing essential, or of 
importance, remainsto be done. Andan 
opinion prevails pretty generally, that in 
the case of patent offices the emoluments 
are as sacred as any other species of pro- 
perty, in which case it will remain only 
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efficient officers are too high in proportion 
to the labour and responsibility attached 
to them ; otherwise there seems no reason 
why they should be taxed in preference 
to any other species of income. And if 
the principle now laid down should be 
adopted, a tax might as well be levied on 
the profits of a theatre, or of a man who 
carried a show about on his back, as on 
the fair and moderate salary of a man in 
a public employment. It seems clear that 
the income of a gentleman, who may de- 
vote his abilities and his best application 
to the service of the public, should, if he 
is not over-paid, be as safe from further 
taxes (paying in most cases a fourth of it 
already ) as the profits gained in the seve- 
ral professions of the law, physic, &c. 
especially in times of difficulty, when 
the labour and responsibility of persons 
in arduous situations are increased. Nor 
(if the measure is considered on the 
ground of policy) does it seem to be wise 
to create a temptation to persons in offices 
to put a hasty and improvident end to a 
just and necessary war, by reducing their 
incomes during the continuance of it, any 
more than to ioe an inducement for the 
carrying on a contest improvidently, by 
allowing higher incomes in war than in 
peace, although it is not likely that those 
who now fill the departments of govern- 
ment, or those who may succeed them, 
will be influenced by such motives. 

Mr. Fox admitted, that he held one 
sinccure place, but not more. He was, 
he acknowledged, one year clerk of the 
pells in Ireland ; and to accommodate the 
government there, he had, upon an im- 
provident bargain given it up, and ac- 
cepted a pension in lieu of it, divided 
into two parts; but why it was called two 
places, he did not comprehend. The 
place had not been granted to him, but 
was given by George 2d to his father 
for services done to government: it was 
enjoyed by his father, afterwards by his 
brother, and then it devolved to him as 
part of his inheritance. Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to state his opinion as to the pre- 
sent motion, which, he said, was different 
from that of his hon. friend, however he 
might agree with him in the necessity of 
adopting such a plan at the present un- 
fortunate juncture. He thought the mo- 
tion applicable to the times and therefore 
he should support it. The sacredness of 
property was to’ be determined by a ge- 
neral view of what might be considered 


to be considered, whether the salaries of | Property Pensions and sinecures held 
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by patent were as much property as any 
other possession: and the principle of 
property was so sacred, that no argu- 
ment of degree could for a moment be 
admitted as ground for trenching upon 
it. Where his majesty had a right to 
grant a place for life, ministers might be 
made to answer for giving it to an im- 
proper person; but the grant, if legally 
made, was good. A very large propor- 
tion of the property of the kingdom 
would be found in the same predicament 
particularly that of a noble relation of his, 
the duke of Richmond, and several others, 
none of which, it would be thought, could 
be invaded ; and if they were to look into 
the ts of the crown, the greatest part 
of the landed property of the kingdom 
would be found resting on that security. 
For this reason, if the bill should ever go 
to a committee, he should expressly be 
for exempting all sinecure places granted 
for a term of years, because he would not 
allow an infringement on property in the 
first instance. Principiis olsta. He did 
not think, however, that it was unbecoining 
when ministers went out of the legal 
road for means to support the meas .res 
necessary to the war, and justified their 
doing so on the principle that it animated 
the people, and excited zeal in the cause 
to call on those for aid whose business it 
peculiarly was, to manifest zeal, and exert 
every effort in the maintenance of the 
war. He should not take any notice be- 
cause it had been so fully answered al- 
ready, of the monstrous proposition made 
by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
that the crown was to be the sole judge 
of the merits that called for reward, or 
the quantity of reward that was to be 
bestowed. If the proposition itself had 
been brought forward during atime of 

eace, he Should have his doubts how far 
it would be expedient ; but, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, he considered it a 
fair and prudent measure, as tending, in 
common with the subscriptions which had 
been promoted, to evince the zeal of the 
objects of it in common with the rest of 
the kingdom. The conduct of the two 
secretaries of state furnished him with an 
additional argument in favour of the mea- 
sure. He did not mean to say, in res- 
pect to the one, that 4,000/. a ycar, as 
treasurer of the navy, was too large a re- 
compence for his services, inadditionto his 
ae of secretary ofstate: but he himself 

ad admitted the principle, when he fairly 
resolved to take the salary but of one, 
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and not of both places. In like manner 
with regard to the other noble secretary 
who had relinquished his salary as auditor 
of the exchequer. But if they thus re- 
linquished such _ considerable _ salaries, 
what became of them? Why should they 
not be applied to the benefit of the pub- 
lic? The fact was, that the whole trans- 
action was nothing better than a ma- 
noeuvre, and instead of benefiting the pube 
lic, the amount of those places reverted 
back to the civil list, which was a mode 
of adding to that list without the con- 
sent of parliament, and all that was thus 
saved to the civil-list became the means of 
extending the influence of the crown in 
the hands of the minister of the day ; 
which influence, upon a comparison with 
what it was in 1782, would, he believed, 
be found to be much increased. Thus 
the public were deccived with the appear- 
ance of saving, and consequent benefit, 
when, in fact, the public gained no more 
than they would have gained if those sa- 
laries went to their original destination. 
He was decided'y of opinion, that, upon 
the whole, the efficient offices of the coun- 
try were not paid over-much, and that 
what they got might be necessary to 
their support or reward. With respect, 
however, to certain great officers, such as 
the first lord of the treasury, the two se- 
cretaries of state, &c. it was to be remem- 
bered, that when the present chancellor 
of the exchequer was formerly in power, 
one of the last acts of that administration 
was, to record a minute in the treasury 
office, that in future those offices were to 
be reduced in their salarics; the first to 
5,000/. a-year ; the two second to 4,5000. 
each. It was true, that when he (Mr. Fox) 
came into office, administration, not think- 
ing that principle a wise one, did not 
adhere to it: and upon their going out, 
and the right hon. gentleman again com- 
ing into place, it would seem that he also 
thought better of it, because he did nat 
think proper to return to his former re- 
gulation. By what they did upun that 
occasion, however, they left, as it were, 
their last dying act upon record in fa- 
vour of the reduction. With regard to 
the nicecalculations of the reduction of in- 
fluence by means of the reformation boasted 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last to 
have been effected in the treasury, al- 
though the question was not properly be- 
fore them, he would put it on its proper 
footing, and then see how it stood. The 
advantages to be hoped from such a re- 
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form were founded on principles not so 
much of economy as of influence. This 
being the case, he desired the House to 
compare the influence before, with the 
influence as it existed at present; and 
though Great Britain and Ireland were 
more distinct than formerly in some in- 
stances, that man, he said, knew but little, 
whe did not know that the influence of 
the crown then extended itself to Ireland ; 
and it could not be denied that influence 
in either kingdom served mutually to 
strengthen the hands of administration. 
The situation of India, likewise, with res- 
pect to the subject of influence, would be 
found another splendid exception to the 
hon. gentleman's proposition. | There 
were some general topics, that ap- 
plied to the present question, which he 
could not avoid taking notice of. One 
hon. gentleman had asserted the flourish- 
ing state of this country. This was a lan- 
guage which must be considered as harsh 
and grating to the ears of those who 
were labouring under the burthens occa- 
sioned by the present singular concussion 
of events. It was doubly insulting, as 
coming connected with a budget, which 
added 900,000/. fresh taxes upon the sub- 
ject. Was it in that addition of taxes that 
the people were to look for the proofs of 
the flourishing state of our affairs? It 
might possibly be said, that some of this 
burthen was ofa nature in itself beneficial, 
as containing regulations highly salutary. 
This might be true with regard to spirits ; 
there, however, if the benefit was certain, 
the tax must be as certainly incfficient ; 
and so vice versa, if it should be produc- 
tive by the quantity consumed, what be- 
came of the benefit to the lower orders ? 
Allowing, however, for the moment, that 
this regulation was generally beneficial, 
was even that plea of benefit applicable to 
the others ? the increase, fur instance, 
on sugars; what could it be called, but 
completely burthensome upon even the 
lowest orders, where tea from habit, was 
to be considered among the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life? It had been likewise 
stated that our commerce was in a flou- 
rishing state. How was that to be proved? 
Not by a comparison between the present 
and former wars he oueh even there the 
argument would fail the last war perhaps 
alone excepted ), but by taking our situa- 
tion in the present war, as compared with 
the years of peace immediately preceding 
together with the similar analogy in for- 
mer wars. In this true way of consider- 
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ing the subject, he was sorry to say, we 
should find no cause of triumph. The 
state of our manufactures was likewise 
made a ground of exultation; and it was 
said, that Norwich was constaotly lugged 
in as an exception to the assertion. In 
point of fact, this was not true; but if it 
were, the reason was obvious, because 
Norwich had beén a principal victim to 
the baneful effects of the war. It was 
not, however to that place alone that they 
were confined : look throughout York- 
shire and Lancashire, and would it be 
denied that distress, the most poignant, 
reigned universally through those manu- 
facturing counties ? Whether this distress 
were fairly owing to the war or not, it 
certainly was not decent to state them as 
if they were in a very flourishing situation. 
With respect to the disposition of the 
various places in the gift of the crown, 
he did not mean to question the propriety 
of any individual gift, but should content 
himself with observing, that the whole ad- 
ministration must be of the most merito- 
rious description to deserve, in any de- 
gree, the accumulation of places with 
which they had been loaded. He agreed 
that when a minister served his country, 
with the approbation of the king and 
that House, it was highly fitting that his 
labours should be amply and liberally re- 
warded; and it was upon this principle 
that he had in some degree opposed a Bill 
formerly brought in by lord John Caven- 
dish, for abulishing the offices of the 
tellers of the exchequer, because he con- 
ceived it but reasonable, and beneficial to 
the true interests of the country, that the 
crown should have it in its power to re- 
ward such of its servants as should serve 
with ability and fidelity; but when war 
pressed on us with all its train of difficul- 
ties, when all parts of the country were 
called upon, almost with threats, to sub- 
scribe towards defraying the expenses, 
he thought it reasonable that those who 
involved the country in such difficulties, 
and who were the first to call upon the 
people individually for support, should 
themselves begin, by setting the example 
which they wished to be followed. In like 
manner too, he was of opinion, that the 
charges attending the carrying on of our go- 
vernment were not inordinatcly expensive, 
because though compared with some they 
might appear large, yet, taking the whole 
of human affairs and human reasoning with 
us, they would be found as moderate as could 
be expected. It was not, nevertheless, an 
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argument, that, because perfection wasnot ; ations. The fact was certainly true that 
attainable it was not to be attempted; in| his father had made a large fortune— 
Striving to lessen some of the evils, a great | great fortunes were made by the pre- 
deal of good was to be attained; in striv- renee of his father in that office— 
ing to lessen some of the expenses, much | great fortunes were also made by his suc- 
benefit was to be derived. It had been | cessors. It wasas true that great and unac- 
said, that the present mode of negociating | counted deficiencies existed in his office, 
loans was likel » in time of war, to save | but it was equally true that such defici- 
500,000/. for the public; it should how-| ences were as great and as unsettled 
ever be remembered, that this mode,}| under former paymasters as him, and 
dear as it might be, had been tried | with as little personal blame. Of a dis- 
or only two years; and though it had | position generous beyond suspicion, he 
been successful in the last, it had led in | was liable to expose himself to imposition. 
the first, to a very improvident and dis- | He was of an easy nature, which was not 
advantageous bargain. ‘To repeat the | always—he believed seldom—the mark of 
names of those who would have given bet- | a guilty mind. The case of Lord Chatham 
ter terms, would be only to mention some | was a proof that accounts might be long 
of the most respectable inhabitants of this | out-standing without any disinclination ta 
metropolis. Consols, it was certain, would | have them adjusted. Without taking any 
have been taken by these persons at 75in-} ostensible part in the discussion of the 
stead of 72, the price given. For the rea- | accounts, he certainly had seen the re- 
sons which he had stated, he should vote | portson the subject ; by those reports he 
for bringing in the present bill; and lest | called upon gentlemen to judge, and not 
the bill might never reach a committee, | to be led away by insinuations, which he 
_ he would take that opportunity of declar- | again challenged any man to vindicate or 
ing what regulations he should think it | substantiate. 
right to propose if it were in acommittee.| Mr. Pitt said, that after listening atten- 
He should think it but just to exempt | tively to the right hon.’gentleman who 
every place in which any legal interest ; spoke last, he found it scarcely possible to 
could be established. As to the rest, he | add to the arguments which he had urged 
should propose to examine them, office by | against the motion. The only remarks, 
office, and determine, upon their indivi- | therefore, that he thought it necessary for 
dual merits, how much should be taken | him to offer, were in answer to the small 
from each. In this view only he could‘ part of the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
agree to the bill, as thereby it would be { which went in favour of the motion. To 
founded in some degree on precedent, and | this end it would be necessary for him to 
as being at this time rendered peculiarly | premise, that the motion went to tax, In 
necessary from the circumstance of the | different proportions, all places of a cer- 
subscriptions set on foot. He declared | tain description, of whatever value, and all 
he was himself much attached to old prac- | sinecures of all descriptions, together with 
tices, but, if driven to it, he must apply | all pensions and efficient places above a 
tonew remedies. He could not doneluile ; certain value. As to the most important’ 
without taking notice of the expressions | of those, the right hon. gentleman had 
which had fallen relative to the propcrty | himself admitted that they were legal 
made by his father, as paymaster of the | grants, and was against taxing them. In 
forces, coupled with a statement of the | this, he entirely agreed with him: for, as a 
immense deficiencies which remained un- | question of property, it must be decid- 
accounted for in the pay office. He ap- | ed on principles of general right. As to 
pealed to the House whether it was fair | efficient places, the right hon. gentleman 
and candid to unite these two circum- ' had given his decided opinion, that they 
stances together, so as to make them ap- | were neither under nor over paid, but 
per connected, without one solid ground | nearly as they ought to be. If this then, 
for any thing like serious accusation? If, was the case with efficient places, in tinics. 
the hon. member meant such insinuation, | of peace, the House must perceive how 
he would reply, that it was not founded | Unjust it would be to diminish that pay, 
in fact, and he would dety him to the ; and tax them in time of war, when their 
proof; but he did not believe he meant | duties were necessarily increased. The 
any such thing. He otight however to | principal ground on which the right hon. 
have gonsidered how deeply he wounded | gentleman had built his defence of the mo- 
the feehpgs of'a gentleman by such insinu- | tion, was the mevs ire of raising voluntary 
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subscriptions, Here he begged the House 
would take along with them the ues tea 
nature of his argument—it amounted es- 
sentially to this—that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would support a measure of which 
he expressed his disapprobation to-day, 
merely because another measure had been 
carried against bis opinion yesterday ; and 
would balance the al a of raising 
voluntary contributions in the first instance 
by compelling contributions in the second. 
the chief grounds on which the measure 
of the preceding night had been sup- 
ported were, that voluntary contributions 
were a proof of zeal, and tended to call 
individual will ‘into action; and that 
though the pecuniary advantages to be 
derived from it might be limited, its colla- 
teral effects would be salutary. Yet this 
measure, thus grounded, was called a 
compulsory contribution. This he con- 
ceived to be a contradiction in effect, and 
a solecism inlanguage. The whole of the 
arguments used on the other side, were 
most preposterous and contradictory ; for 
while they reprobated the raising volun- 
tary contributions as illegal and compul- 
sory, they proposed this bill in aid of that 
measure, to stimulate the exertions of 
others to subscribe; that is to say, they 
held out one act of compulsion as a per- 
suasive to another; and while they con- 
tended that placemen were the only. per- 
sons who were disposed to subscribe spon- 
taneously, would introduce their amalga- 
mating system, and make those exclusively 
contribute by compulsion. who before had 
exclusively contributed from choice.— 
Mr. Pitt then entered into an explanation 
of the motives which guided the two se- 
cretaries, . in throwing their rejected sala- 
rics into the civil list. He said, that the 
masked battery of anonymous publications 
had Jong played upon his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Dundas) with theartillery of plurality 
of places. He had hoped, that the plura- 
lity of labours, without its attendant plu- 
rality of cmoluments, would have silenced 
that battery, but he had found it other- 
wise. He would therefore endeavour to 
put an end to cavil, by saying that two 
considerations Jed him to that distribution. 
When his right hon. friend resolved not 
to receive the salary of both places, find- 
ing on an estimate of the civil lict, a bare 
sufficiency for the necessary purposes of 
the crown, and considering that there were 
casual expenses likely to occur in the 
royal family, he had thought it right to make 
a saving for the civil list, and applied the 
rejected salaries to it. But in doing 80, 
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it could not be said that he had not ap- 
lied it to public purposes; for if there 
fad been a deficiency in the civillist, that 
House would have made it good. As to 
the other tonics which had been urged, he 
did not know how to class them under 
any head of argument to the pont in 
question. The retrenchments which had 
taken place im offices and expenditures 
were not intended so much for a saving 
as to decrease the influence of the 
crown. They were not so much a sys- 
tem of practical economy as of practi- 
cal reform. As to the present motiou, 
if its aim was a diminution of the in- 
fluence of the crown, it must from its 
very nature fall short of that end. To 
effect that, the manner should be syste- 
matic and permanent, and ‘should not 
profess regulation and reform, when it 
only meant temporary supply. The, 
question then came to tliis, * is it a mode 
of supply unexceptionable in itself and 
unquestionable in its eflects?” To this 
he could not be supposed to give his as- 
sent, when it had been already allowed 
by its chief supporter, to be defective 
and nugatory ; and if modified would be 
so futile, that it would be unworthy the 
dignity of parliament to entertain it; for 
it ad out false principles, and went to 
mark out, by an exclusive tax, a body of 
men who merited a very different distinc- 
tion. Great pains had been taken to 
show that the country was not in a 
flourishing state ; how far gentlemen had 
succeeded, the House could not fail to de- 
termine. But if it was In a desperate 
situation, that House, he was sure, would 
not have recourse to a measure, which 
would neither heal breaches, nor give 
consolation to despair. Whatever the 
drift of the motion itself might be, the 
drift of the discussions on it was mant- 
fest; namely, to dispirit the public, and 
damp their zeal in the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. Hussey said, he differed with SIr, 
Fox, with respect to sinecure places. 
He could not consider them in the same 
light as landed or,freehold property, and 
he thought it would be better for gen- 
tlemen earet to give up a part thao 
produce a convulsion by retaining them. 

The House divided : 

Tellers. 
a Mr. M. A. Taylor - 
zene Major Maitland - - 
Mone ti Aldworth Neville 
Mr. Sargent - + - 
So it passed in the negative. 
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putting the Question.] April 8. The Earl of 
Lauderdale desired tohave the two stand- 
ing orders which referred tothe Manner in 
which the Speaker was to put any Ques- 
tion that might be moved read. The same 
having been done, the noble earl urged 
the importance of the subject, upon which 
he meant to ground a motion. if there 
ever was a time when the orders, forms, 
and privileges of the House should be per- 
tinaciously adhered to, it was the present. 
If they were not regularly adhered to, it 
would be found, that there was an end to 
the freedom of debate. What gave rise 
to his motion was, a proceeding which 
took place the other day, and which had 

armed him exceedingly; but not being 
then in the House, he meant merely to 
speak to the point of order as to that pro- 
ceeding, which was one of the most ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented that he had 
ever hear If the forms of parliament 
were not observed, and their motions were 
to be altered or garbled according to the 
a of any individual, the public could 
not be a judge of the proceedings of their 
lordships. He understood that on that 
evening, a motion of his noble friend 

earl Stanhope) had been read to the 

ouse by his lordship, and handed to the 
Jord chancellor, who had taken upon him- 

self to leave out a material part. Now, 
he could not conceive upon hat authority 
any Speaker of that House could assume 
the hberty of altering a motion, unless 
upon a question of amendment regularly 
submitted to their lordships. The Speaker 
was the servant of tle House, its instru- 
ment and its organ, while officially addres- 
ing them from the woolsack. What the 
nature of the motion was, certainly was 
foreign to the subject of debate. If 
it were the most absurd that human 
fancy could suggest, it should have 
been submitted to the House in the pre- 
cise language of the mover. If the motion 
was unfit for the House to hear, it could 
have been disposed of by the previous 
question ; but the House had not a right, 
much less had any individual peer a right, 
to alter the construction, or vary the 
words, of the motion. If any noble lord, 
in the heat of debate, should be led into 
warmth of language or offensive vehe- 
mence, the peer so giving way to his feel- 
ings, was liable to be called to order, and 
to be censured, if the occasion appeared 
to call for censure; but nothing could 
warrant a sacrifice of the forms of the 
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The credit of 
the House, or of any assembly depended 
on a strict adherence to its forms; and 
therefore he must protest against the pro= 
ceeding to which he had alluded. He had 
looked for precedents to support his ar- 
gument, aa he had found some, which he 
should state ; but in doing so, he should 
quote the journals of both Houses indis- 
criminately, to ei ‘that when the 
Speaker of either had taken improper li- 
bérties, the circumstance had not passed 
unnoticed. He referred the House to the 
cases of 1629 and 1677: in one the king 
sent his commands to the Speaker of the 
Commons to adjourn the House, and al- 
though sir John Elliot was on his legs, 
the Speaker said, ‘ that he had a com- 
mand from the king to adjourn, and to put 
no question.” The next parliament was 
in 1640: and on its first meeting the con- 
duct of the Speaker on the last day of the 
preceding parliament was examined, and 
the House declared that the Speaker hav- 
ing refused to put the question, as called 
upon to do at the time, was guilty of a 
breach of privilege. In the case of 1677, 
the Speaker had been complained of for 

utting questions with partiality, and 
eaning to one side more than another. 
His lordship read the speech of sir Tho- 
mas Clarges, who observed, “ that the 
Speaker had usurped more of the attention 
of the House than any other member, by 
giving his opinion; but if that opinion 
was to be considered as the sense of par- 
liament, and his patter was tosupply them 
with sentiments, there was an end to the 
rights and privileges of the House; for 
the Speaker could misrepresent to the 
public the proceedings of its members, and 
thus would the idea of representation be 
destroyed.” The noble earl reminded their 
Jordslups, that they ought to be more par- 
ticularly jealous of any invasions of their 
privileges by the Speaker than the House 
of Commons, for this essential reason, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was 
the creature of the House, elected by 
themselves, and sitting in their chair dur- 
ing their will and pleasure only; whereas 
the Speaker of the House of Lords was 
appointed by the crown, and ought natu- 
rally tobe considered asa constant object of 
jealousy by the House, with respect to its 
forms and orders. Mr. Speaker Onslow 
had expressed his opinion of the great im- 
portance of parliamentary forms in terms 
too strong and decisive to leave a doubt 
upon the point he was maintaining. Upon 
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all these grounds, therefore, he thought 
his noble friend had been treated in a 
most irregular and extraordinary way. 
Supposing his motion to have been 
ever so bad, still the Speaker had no 
right to alter it without an appeal to 
the House, and without having collected 
their decision by comparing those who 
said “ content,” with those who said “.not- 
content.’ He had been told that the 
sense of the House had been taken b 
certain signs or looks. To decide by looks 
was certainly a new idea, He had never 
before heard of such a mode of deciding a 
question. He knew not whether a long 
countenance expressed the previous ques- 
tion, a frown a negative, or a smile an ' 
affirmative. There was much difficulty, he 
conceived, in ascertaining the sentiments 
of the House by this new mode; and he 
confessed that he was not physiognomist | 
enough to know what construction to put 
on the countenances of members. He had 
indeed met with one ludicrous instance in | 
support of this mode of decision, ancy 
was sOrry, UpON SO Serious an occasion, to 
have recourse to a sportive authority, but 
he held in his hand one of the smaller 
works of a member of the other House of : 
parliament, well known for his genius, his | 
talents, and his wit. In “ The Critic,” a / 
great statesman was introduced, who came 
upon the stage, took his seat, nodded, and 
looked significantly, and said nothing. 
The author ofa play supposed to be in re- | 
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to be put in the Words givenbythe Mover 
and the question of content or not-con- 
tent decided upon it in that form.” 

Lord Thurlow said, he agreed that the 


' forms of parliament, and of all legal courts 


were essential to the dignity and justice 
of both, and that the exercise of the pri- 
vilegesof parliament ought tobe preserved 
inviolable. Every noble lord had aright 
to shape his motion and put in such words 
as he pleased, but under the implied con- 
dition, that he would take care to avoid 
offence to the House, by using expressions 
degrading to their dignity, or revolting to 
their feelings. Whenever a motion was 
so drawn up as to be unfit to be put, there 
were different modes of putting it aside, 
or at least the offensive part of it. The re- 
gular mode was, by mone as soon as it 
was stated, or before the lord chancellor 
put it, to take down the words that gave 
offence, in the same manner as when a 
ld of a member’s speech gave offence. 

hen a question of order arose, which ne- 
cessarily taking the precedency, must be 
first disposed of, and the ground to be 
taken was, what degree of censure ought 
to be applied. But as it pede hap- 

ened, that when a noble lord had through 
inadvertency, been betrayed into an im- 
proper proceeding, the extreme degree of 
severity was desirable to beavoided. In that 
case the lord upon the Woolsack either 
appealed to the noble lord who made the 
motion, to remove the difficulty himself, 


hearsal, being anxious to explain the me- ; by consenting to reshape his motion and 
rits of this character, which entirely dwelt , take away the objectionable part, or he 
upon his countenance, defined his look to appealed to the House to have their leave 
be a most expressive mode of declaring, ; to do it, by omitting to state the offensive 
that he put the whole Spanish armada to , part of the question; and with their ac- 
defiance, and that by that nod the intri- , quiescence he so altered and put the mo- 


1 


ossibly it might on the present occasion , 
be asserted, that, from the countenances | 
of peers on that night, it had happily been | 
collected, that we could put the French to | 
defiance, and that all their schemes and - 
intrigues would be defeated. Be this as it 
might, there was one case which he thought 


gues of the court of Spain were defeated. | 


would puzzle even these supporters of the | 


new mode of collecting the sense of the 


House by their countenances, for their 
lordships must recollect that. there were 
such things as proxies. He entreated 
‘their lordships to consider the consequence 
ofan adherence to the forms of He House 
and concluded with moving in the words 
of the standing order, ‘* That any Motion 
roposed by any lord of parliament, and 
given to the Speaker of that House, ought 


tion. With regard to the general prac- 
tice of taking the sense of the House 
without putting the question, and decid- 
ing by the contents and _not-contents, 
where no dissent was likely to be signi- 
fied, it was done every day. He had him- 
self done it repeatedly: and he stated a 
case, where a noble earl made a motion, 
part of which suggested itself to his mind 
as improper to be put. Not wishing to 
call down the severity of the House on the 
noble earl, he privately advised him to 
withdraw the offensive words. The noble 
earl would not consent; and as he still 
wished to avoid the extreme case of seve- 
rity, he took three steps from the woolsack 
and, in his individual capacity as a peer 
of‘parliament, appealed to the House for 
their permission to omit such part of the 
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motion as appeared improper. The House | as he pleases, in such terms as he pleases: 


went with him on the proposition; and 
he then, in his official capacity, put the 
uestion so altered, on which the House 
decided. With regard to the transaction 
of Friday, there was one particular on 
which he owned he entertained some 
doubts. Whether it was strictly regular 
to move for expunging the motion on the 
same day on which it had beenmade ? Had 
the question been affirmed, it certainly 
would not have been regularto have mov- 
ed to expunge it the same day; in the 
other case, though it might not be strictly 
in order, it undoubtedly was very immate- 
rial. As far as he understood the conduct 
of the learned lord on the woolsack, his 
proceeding had originated in tenderness 
to the noble mover ; and he owned he saw 
' no point of view in which it could be 
taken just exception at. The present mo- 
tion was a species of truism, but he saw 
no ground for bringing it forward on the 
present occasion, and therefore would take 
theliberty of mcving the previous question. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said:—My lords; 
The case is simply this. A noble earl on 
Friday last made a motion which had a 
written preamble, containing a great va- 
riety of arguments, from whence his pro- 
aaa was in his own opinion a corol- 
ry. The noble earl was not so fortu- 
nate as to persuade a single lord of the 
merit, either of the preamble, or the re- 
solution with which it was followed. The 
learned lord thought it was his duty to 
remind the House, that the preamble con- 
tained matter, not only reprehensible, but 
if uttered or read in any other place, pu- 
nishable; and proposed that the resolu- 
tion moved should therefore alone be 
read, without offending their ears with 
repeating the offensive argumentative pre- 
amble. The House assented, no single 
voice objecting. The learned lord then 
read the resolution without the prefacing 
arguments, and put the question: upon 
which the noble mover observed, that it 
was not his motion as it was read; that 
the learned lord had altered it; that he 
still approved of the whole as he had ori- 
ginally put it; but that, mutilated as it 
was, he gave it his voice; and accord- 
ingly, without further opposition to what 
he called an alteration of his motion, he 
gave it his solitary assent.—The noble 
earl who takes the objection to-day to the 
proceedings of Fridav, grounds it on se- 
veral propositions, namely, that every 
member has a right to put such questions 
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that these are only subject to motions of 
amendment: that the Speaker cannot, of 
his own discretion, change or abridge a 
motion : that this privilege, if he possessed 
it, would be more dangerous, as he is ap- 
penta by the crown. His appetntment 
y the crown can make no difference ; for 
he is the organ of the House the moment 
he is appointed, and cannot speak or act 
but as they direct him. He is the depo- 
sitory of their orders, but not their sove- 
reign. Iam ready to admit the full right 
of the House to discuss any question it 
may judge expedient to the public service: 
but o not admit that every indivi- 
dual member has the same uncontrol- 
able right: if they had, it would destroy 
the right of the House, which would 
be contracted in the exercise of its 
functions by any one of its own members. 
The House must have authority over its 
members. The House would nothear blas- 
phemy and treason from any member, in 
the shape ofa motion. Ifthe House hasa 
discretion in these extreme cases, they 
must, from a parity of reasoning, have 
it in all the stages, from these extremes 
down to an innocent admissible proposi- 
tion. If any absolute right can belong 
to any individual member, it must be 
such as, being founded on the clearest 
principles of common sense, cannot fail 
to carry the House along with it; such 
as, that every motion to which he is 
called to assent or dissent, should be so 
worded, as to admit of an assent or nega- 
tive. Hence it cannot but be the right 
of every individual to have every resolu- 
tion which involves two distinct proposi- 
tions (to one of which an affirmative ma 
be given, and to the other a negative) 
divided into two resolutions, without 
which he can give neither an assent nor 
dissent, unless he contradicts his own 
opinion in one or other of the proposi- 
tions. If the mover should refuse to 
have his motion so divided, it is the duty 
of the Speaker to do so, as it was of old 
his duty to frame and shape the question 
from the debate, and to draw from the 
tenor of the discussion the point at issue 
(subject always to correction from the 
House), in order to bring it fairly and 
neatly to the decision of the House. 
For the same reason (which applies di- 
rectly to the motion of the noble earl on 
Friday), whenever a rcsolution is pre- 
faced by a variety of arguments as the 
foundation of the proposition, no man who 
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thinks the proposition should be affirmed 
for some and not for all of the arguments, 
can give his vote at all, unless the resolu- 
tionis separated fromthe arguments which 
served as a preamble. e arguments 
attached incumber the resolution, de- 
stroy each other's effect, and embarrass 
the right of voting. Separated, each ar- 
gument may have its full parliamentary 
operation on the minds of different per- 
sons to lead them to affirm the resolution, 
which thus gained force by the loss of its 
preamble. Every member therefore has 
a right, in a motion, such as the noble 
lord's (where variety of reasons are at- 
tached to a single resolution as of its es- 
sence), to have them omitted, for they 
are incapable of being put separately, 
from their form and shape, as reasons. 
The motion, when made, is the motion of 
the House, and if the original proposer 
should not agree to the omission of the 
reasons annexed, the House would do it 
of its own authority. The noble earl’s 
motion therefore was informal, and could 
not strictly be proposed to the House in 
that shape for decision. The construction 
of the motion was itself a sufficient objec- 
tion, and the learned lord would have 
done no more than his duty, if he had, on 
this account alone, declined reading a 
part of the noble earl’s speech inserted 
in the same paper with the motion, and 
only read that part, which could be put 
to the House for their judgment or deci- 
sion. But the learned lord was influenced 
by a still more weighty consideration ; for 
he perceived that the dignity of the House 
was compromised on receiving an infor- 
-mal preamble, which was in its substance 
offensive ; and in performing that which 
his duty required, he consulted the dig- 
nity of the House, with no unfriendly 
attention to the situation in which the in- 
discreet language of the preamble might 
have alnced the noble earl, had the 
whole motion made part of the proceed- 
ings of the House, by being taken down 
by the clerk as the proposition of the no- 
tle earl. There never was, certainly, a 
proceeding more regular, and as certainly 
to the honour and credit of the learned 
lord ; and nothing, I am persuaded, could 
have induced the noble earl who has 
made it the subject of this day’s conver- 
sation to bring forward this discussion, 
but the total ignorance of every thing 
which passed. The motion of adjourn- 
ment is therefore the proper mode of dis- 
posing of the present motion. 
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The Earl of Carlisle submitted to the 
House, whether a motion of adjournment 
would not be that which the House ought 
to accept. The case was this: a noble 
earl comes down with a preamble to a mo- 
tion of a preposterous euadh: and loaded 
with matter of a nature that created the 
oo disgust. When it became the 

uty of the Speaker to put the question 
upon it, he craved the House to spare 
him the pain of repeating that, which, 
having been once uttered, was uttered 
once too often. This was consented to 
by thé whole House, and in a manner to 
make it mandatory on the learned lord to 
curtail the motion, which he otherwise 
had been obliged to repeat. 

Earl Stanhope insisted, that the intro- 
ductory part of his motion, though treated 
as hideous, would, if duly considered, be 
found to be not at all objectionable. It 
was made up of sentences, each of which 
had been brought forward in parliament 
either in the shape of motions, resolutions, 
or speeches of members again and eat 
This hideous part of the motion had been 
got rid of in an extraordinary manner, 
and then the unobjectionable part, in re- 
spect to form and order, had becn ex- 
punged from the Journals. How irrecon- 
cileable was this proceeding to common 
sense! When he looked to the Journals, 
to see what had passed on Friday in con- 
sequence of the Lords being summoned, 
he found a large blank. How, then, 
could he justify himself? With regard 
to the mode of collecting the sense of the 
House by the looks of their lordships, it 
was the newest and most extraordinary 
proceeding ever practised within those 
walls. He had fallen a sacrifice to the 
novelty of the case, for it was evident, 
that his motion had been grinned out of 
countenance. Had a Speaker of the 
House of Commons acted in the manner 
of which he complained, he would have 
had his wig pulled over his ears, and his 
gown stripped off his shoulders. 

Lord Grenville said, he had been Jed to 
hope, from the hint which the noble earl 
acknowledged to have received from the 
House, that he would have apologised for 
having offended their feelings and insulted 
their understanding. After the able man- 
ner in which the learned lord had spoken 
upon this point, it was unnecessary for 
him to say much upon the subject. The 
noble ear! had thought proper to appeal 
to him, inconsequence of hishaving had the 
honour to fill the chair of the House of 
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Commons ; and he would tell the noble earl 
that nothing could be more common, than, 
when a motion struck the Speaker as in- 
correct in point of form, or contrary to 
some standing order, for him to state his 
reasons to the House for not putting it in 
the words in which it had been handed to 
him, and to suggest an alteration, which 
alteration the House adopted, without 
guing through the form of taking a ques- 
tion upon the alteration by motion of 
amendment. In regard to the present 
motion, if he thought it tended to convey 
acensure on his learned friend on the 
woolsack, he weuld have moved the 
thanks of the House to the learned lord, 
for his very able and manly conduct on 
that occasion. As, however, the motion 
could not be said to apply to that transac- 
tion, he would content himsclf with mov- 
ing, “ That the House do now adjourn.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed 
completely with lord Thurlow. He hear- 
tily wished the House had stopped there, 
and suffered the debateto end. With re- 
gard to the noble earl Stanhope’s motion, 
It was misunderstood, in consequence of 
the House having suffered itself to be 
hurried away by intemperance, and thence 
led hastily to draw conclusions, which 
the introductory matter of the motion did 
not warrant. Strinped of the violent ex- 
pressions, and a tew offensive epithets, 
the preamble might, as the noble earl had 
said, be found in motions, resolutions of 
the House, or uncomplained of parlia- 
mentary speeches. 

The Lord Chancellor acknowledged 
himself much obliged to lord Thurlow for 
his very able and explicit argument. He 
felt himself relieved by it from great dif- 
ficulty. With respect to the question of 
order, nothing could be more clear than 
that it was not necessary to put the ques- 
tion of content or not-content upon every 
es It was necessary to consult the 

ouse, by asking, is it the pleasure of 
the House that such a thing should be 
done? and if no lord dissented, then 
the thing was ordered without putting the 
question. He adverted to the circum- 
stances which took place on Friday. He 
was in the judgment of the House, whe- 
ther he did not act in conformity to the 
sense of the House, strongly and unani- 
mously expressed? He was governed in 
what he had done, by a wish to save the 
noble earl from incurring the severity 
tides his incautious conduct had exposed 

0. 
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The question of adjournment was car- 
ried. 


Debate in the Commons on the Volunteer 
Corps Bill.) Aprill. Mr. Pitt having 
moved the order of the day, for going 
into a committee on the Volunteer Corps 
Bill, 

Mr. Francis said, that before he of: 
fered his opinion on the bill, he could not 
but compiain of a practice, which pre- 
vailed in that House, and which in effect 
took away all freedom of debate, by con- 
fining every discussion, on subjects of 
importance, to three or four individuals. 
That, on this point, he spoke with great 
impartiality. That a few distinguished 
persons, by occupying the whole time of 
the House with speeches of many hours, 
not only wore out the patience of the few 
who attended to them, while a majority of 
the members, perhaps, were taking their 
nourishment or their repose, but pre- 
cluded all others from oflecing their opi- 
nion ever so shortly, for want of an op- 
portunity of being heard even for a mo- 
ment. That, if it was the objcct of elo- 
quence to weary and deaden the atten- 
tion of an unhappy audience ; to exhaust 
all human patience ; to efface, by endless 
repetition, an impression once made; to 
stupify, rather than to convince; and fi- 
naliy, to lose the votes of friends, whose 
constitution sunk under the intolerable 
burthen imposed upon their faculties ; 
then, indeed, the gentlemen he alluded to 
were supremely eloquent.—That, as to 
the bill now depending, it appeared to 
him that the question of the legality of 
ae subscriptions for public services, 

ad been debated by the attorney-gene- 
ral and others on the preceding night, he 
would not say without learning or with- 
out ability, but upon a false principle, on 
which the question of right ought not to 
be argued, at least in the first instance. 
That, instead of inquiring what the sense 
and meaning of the constitution was, and 
must be, and then what the ancient prac- 
tice of parliament had been, the learned 
Sat pean had exerted his industry to 

nd out a number of modern facts, which 
he thought suited his purpose, and out of 
an accumulation of such facts to establish 
a doctrine; that is, to invert the natural 
order of the inquiry, and to prove prin- 
ciples by precedents, instead of justifying 
practice by principle. That every one 
of the instances, ¢o relied on, might be 
nothing better than abuses, which, being 
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but inconsiderable, perhaps, in 
amount, or evidently harmless in the ap- 
plication, had passed without notice. 
But now the question comes directly be- 
fore us. We are at issue on the point of 
right. Will you suffer it to be decided, 
not by its own intrinsic reason, not by 
the principles of the constitution, but by 
some special facts and instances of a mo- 
dern date, in which the question of right 
was not debated? I do not believe that 
the examples produced have been fairly 
quoted; but if they were, what is it to 
us, who had no concern in those trans- 
actions, and who are now contending for 
the truth of a constitutional principle? 
Instances of wrong done by others, if 
they were ever so numerous, are not to 
conclude against my right. What is it 
to me that such and such things were 
done in the administration of Mr. Fox or 
Mr. Pitt, of lord Rockingham or lord 
Shelburne? Were they right when they 
were done? If they were not, now that 
they are questioned, this is the time to 
condemn and put a stop to them. The 
essence and virtue of a free constitution, 
and of ours in particular, is, that it acts 
and governs by common rules and equal 
measures, operating indifferently on all 
men, without selection, and in proportion 
to their ability, estimated on gencral 
principles. The first effect of voluntary 
subscriptions, recommended by power, 
and therefore not so voluntary as they 
pretend to be, is, to deprive us of the be- 
nefit of acting under common rules and 
equal measures, by piquing some men to 
contribute beyond their real ability, from 
motives of pride, jealousy, competition, 
or zeal. At the same time, the richest 
persons imay escape, if they will, or con- 
tribute but a trifle in comparison with 
their means. Then comes the invidious 
pomene distinctions, the supposed disaf- 
ection, the marking out of particular 
persons in every county as enemies to 
overnment, with an endless train of jea- 
Ousies, contentions, and animosities in 
rivate life, encouraged and fomented 
by the pervading and predominating in- 
fluence of government in every corner of 
the country.—If private contributions, to 
be received and disposed of by the exe- 
cutive power, are lawful at all, they are 
equally lawful in all instances. See, then, 
to what conclusion that doctrine goes. 
What becomes of the House of Commons, 
if the people may 


to the crown? Willa seat in this House 


* 
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the | be worth 4 or 5,000/.? That at least is a 


| point, which gentlemen would do well to 

consider, before they part with the power 
of the purse. They will not, I suppose, 
surrender their own individual interest, 
for the sake of betraying the constitution. 
Will they teach the minister to apply for 
money to any body but themselves? I 
need not push this argument any farther. 
Their generous feelings, I am sure, are 
sufficiently alive upon the subject.—But 
after all, is the supply which the minister 
expects to obtain by these irregular 
courses, worth the dispute? Is it likely 
to be considerable? Will he favour us 
with an estimate of what he thinks it will 
amount to? If he will, I declare that I, 
for one, am ready to give him double, or 
even treble, the amount of his own esti- 
mate, provided he will take it ina regular 
parliamentary way. If he will not, then 
I think it must be evident that the supply 
is not the object. 

Mr. For without wishing to enter upon 
one of those long speeches which his hon. 
friend had condemned, was desirous of 
justifying himself from the inconsistency 
of conduct imputed to him from what 
happened in 1782. His own character 
was undoubtedly dear to him; but he 
was impelled with equal force to this jus- 
tification, from the character of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham having been also in- 
volved in the charge. The memory of 
that illustrious person, he trusted would 
still meet with many defenders in that 
House, and he was sure there were some 
who could not be indifferent to any impu- 
tation thrown upon it. He then went 
into the meaning of the circular letters 
sent to manufacturing towns by the earl 
of Shelburne in 1782, and argued that 

| they had no similarity with the present 
application. In six months after the cir- 

| cular of 1782, he was found publicly op- 

| posing in that House these voluntary sub- 
scriptions to the king on the same grounds 
upon which he now rite them, and 

.had formerly opposed them in 1778. 
Why did not the minister of that time 
charge him with inconsistency? The rea- 
son was obvious—because the transaction 
was then fresh in the minds of men, and 
not so liable to misrepresentation as after 
an interval of twelve years. 

Mr. Burke declared that he should not 
be unmindful of ‘the hint given by Mr. 
Francis, and drawn from a precept in a 
writer of very high authority with the gen- 
tleman opposite to him, captain Morris— 
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“ Solid men of Boston make no long pota- 


tions. 
« Solid men of Boston make no Jong orations. 
“ Bow ! wow! wow !” 
And this injunction he could the more 
readily comply with, as he had in fact 
very little to say upon the subject. At 
the period alluded to, though he held 
an office supposed to be very high and 
advantageous, yet he was as completely 
ignorant of what was passing in the ca- 
binet as any man in England. He was 
then fully employed in drawing up vo- 
Juminous reports on the affairs of India, 
and also in a laborious investigation into 
the details of the public offices. These, 
together with the severe and arduous du- 
ties of his own department, left him but 
little time for any other business; and as 
to the present transaction, he protested 
that the smallest trace of it did not re- 
main upon his memory. He must, how- 
ever, say, from his intimate knowledge of 
the illustrious marquis of Rockingham, 
that no man was more incapable ot con- 
curring in any thing which he thought to 
be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Sheridan felt himself much disa 
pointed in that kind of defence, which he 
had a right to expect from Mr. Burke, of 
the conduct of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and supposed, that the injunction 
against long orations was not the only 
moral precept in that system of ethics al- 
luded to, which served to regulate the 
conduct of that right hon. gentleman. 
He would remind him of another passage 
in the same approved writer, in which he 
says, 

“ He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hall 
attended, 
“In such company, good lack! how his 
morals must be mended 

“ Bow! wow! wow!’ 
He then represented, that Mr. Fox had 
mentioned the justification of the noble 
marquis to have been one of his chief mo- 
tives for entering into the explanation; 
Whereas Mr. burke was contented to de- 
clare his ignorance of the proceeding, and 
leave the memory of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham to be defended by others. He 
then arraigned Mr. Burke of inconsis- 
tency, in now complaining of the place 
which he formerly held, and the loss of 
which he bewaued immediately after the 
administration to which he belonged was 
dismissed. He called to his remembrance 
the speech which he made upon tliat oc- 
casion, with a professed sensibility in all 
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the enjoyments of which he was deprived, 
and, amongst others, the music of drums 
and fifes, which regularly afforded him a 
morning serenade. 

Mr. Burke returned his sincere thanks 
to the philosopher fer those. moral in- 
structions which he was so kind as to 
convey to him, and of which he should 
not fail to profit, from a conviction of how 
much the value of moral lessons were en- 
hanced, by being so well exemplified in 
the life and actions of the preacher. That 
man must indeed know little of morality, 
who was not conscious that the longest 
life was too short for the attainment of its 
perfection, and he who practised morals 
with the most delicate observance, would 
find sufficient imperfectionsto prevent him 
from boasting of it. Without subject- 
ing himself, however, to the imputation 
of vanity, he hoped he might so far rely 
upon his moral character, as to suppose 
that it could receive neither diminution 
nor addition from any testimony which 
Mr. ‘Sheridan might bear to it. There 
were but two other points, of which he 
should take any notice. First, what was 
said of his dislike to official situation; 
and secondly, the inattention of which he 
was accused to the vindication of the 
marquis of Rockingham. To the first he 
would say, that he never professed him- 
self indifferent to the emoluments of offi- 
cial situation or to the rank or patronage 
that it afforded; and that both in public 
and private, he had always condemned 
the ridiculous jargon of those who af- 
fected the contrary. To the second he 
would only just observe, that though 
some charges of inconsistency, had been 
made against Mr. Fox for his present 
opinions, he had heard none made against 
the marquis of Rockingham. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that it was a 
great mistake to suppose that he made 
any attack upon the morality of Mr. 
Burke, for if his words had been attended 
to, it would appear that he supposed him 
to possess it in such superabundance, that 
he might even spare some part of it for 
the right hon. gentlemen that surrounded 
him on the Treasury bench. In speaking 
of his official situation, he did no more 
than repeat his own expressions; and if 
he had attended to the last debate, he 
would have heard direct charges of in- 
consistency brought against the marquis 
of Rockingham. 

. Mr. Burke said, that being otherwise 
diligently employed in fulfilling the duty 
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imposed upon him by the House, there 
were only one or two subjects upon which 
he attended its debates, though by way 
of extraordinary inducement, the hon. 
gentleman always held out to him the 
douceur of having, upon every occasion, 
the whole conduct of his life ripped up 
and ransacked. Recurring to the official 
situation which he at one time held, while 
Mr. Sheridan was secretary to the Trea- 
sury, he declared it to be so irksome to 
him, on account of the neglect of others, 
that it was with much difficulty he was 
prevented from throwing it up, nor would 
any consideration induce him willingly to 
pass ayain so disagrecable a time. He 
concluded with a censure of Mr. Sheridan 
for arraigning the morality of a man, of 
whom he knew so little. 

The Hause then resolved itself into the 
committce, and went through the several 
clauses of the Bill. 


April 7. On the order of the day, for 
the third reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Jerancts moved, that the article of 
the Bill of Rights, which related to the 
levy of Moncy without the grant of Par- 
liament, should be read; at which some 
members on the Treasury bench seemed to 
express, by their gestures and laughter, 
some degree of contempt and scorn. The 
article was read accordingly, and is as 
follows: ‘* That levying of money, for 
or to the use of the crown, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment, tor longer time, or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is 
illegal.’— Mr. Francis then said: In for- 
mer times, Sir, a motion for reading any 
part of the Bill of Rights, so far from 
exciting scorn and mockery in the House 
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once the measure of enrolling volunteers 
for the general defence of the kingdom 
should receive the sanction of parliament 
the mode which government had in con- 
templation, of providing tor the expense, 
by receiving the voluntary subscriptions 
of individuals for that purpose, would be 
virtually included and legalized in_ the 
sanction given to the measure, though not 
mentioned or alluded to in the bill before 
us. This is the doctrine avowed by the 
minister, and this is the principle on 
which he proposes to receive subscrip- 
tions for the use of the crown. On the 
truth of this doctrine I am at issue with 
him, and meet him in direct contradiction. 
I affirm that it is not true, that, on the 
principles of the English constitution, 
when the parliament has given its sanc- 
tion to any measure to be attended by 
expense, a right or permission accrues to 
the crown of receiving the supply neces- 
sary to answer that expense, through any 
other channel than that of the House of 
Commons; and that this is the evident 
meaning of that declaration in the Bill of 
Rights, which has been read at your table. 
This House, Sir, in every measure of ex- 
pense that comes before it, has two essen- 
tial and fundamental duties to perform, 
neither of which it can surrender, reline 
quish, or transfer to any other power, or 
submit to any other judgment. The first 
is to vote the service. ‘The second is, to 
estimate and limit the charge, and to grant 
the supply; and this, T conceive, 1s an 
office and a duty exclusively vested in the 
House of Commons, and s0 strictly ap- 
propriated to us, that we cannot abandon 
it ourselves, or suffer it to be usurped by 
any other power, without a direct Drench 
of trust. We are consiituted by the peo- 


of Commons, as it has done this day, would | ple for the special purpose above all 
have securcd the person who proposed it | others, of guarding the public purse, of 
from insult or disrespect, even though he : assessing, limiting, and applying all mo- 


had introduced it unseasonably, or ap- 
plied it absurdly. Such was once the ve- 
neration in which that law was held. But 
those times are past, and I fear they are 
gone for ever. Gentlemen have acted pru- 
dently in expressing their scorn, before 
they heard or could possibiy conjecture, 
for what purpose I moved that this decla- 
ration shouldbe read. But whether their 
contempt was levelicd at me, or at the 
Bill of Rights, or at both, I am perfectly 
content, and think it an honour to me to 
be so united, and to sufler in such com- 
pany. Sir, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer has distinctly declared, that when 


’ 
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nies whatsoever, to be paid by the people 
for the public service. Ifthe principle be 
good, viz. that when parliament has ap- 
proved the service, the exccutive govern- 
ment may raise the supply, by receiving 
contributions from any who are willing ta 
contribute, try it upon a larger scale. 
When you have voted the army or the 
navy, I mean the numbers, will you leave 
the supply to be provided, and the ex- 
pense to be defrayed, by any other means 
than your own specific grant 2? Why not ? 
Because the amount would be too great 
to be supplied by subscriptions? ‘Phat, 
Sir, is no answer to the question of right 
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Jf an augmentation of the militia may be 
provided for in this way, why not any other 
more expensive service? The difference 
ig only in the degree, not in the nature 
and quality of the act. If there be any 
other distinction I wish to hear it stated. 
But, when you had voted the army or the 
bavy, would you allow the minister to tell 
you that his majesty had no farther occa- 
sion for your attendance; that govern- 
ment would find the ways and means, and 
would give you no farther trouble? How 
would this House receive such a proposi- 
tion? I hope they would receive it with 
indignation, as ey ought tode. If not 
they would not only betray the constitu- 
tion, but very soon find that they had been 
perties and accomplices in their own an- 
nihilation. But how is this doctrine to 
be reconciled to the Bill of Rights? 
When money is levied for the use of the 
crown, by private contribution, is it, in 
the first place, granted by parliament ? 
That is, in the strict parliamentary sense 
of the word grant. Is the amount fixed ? 
{Is the time limited ? Is the manner pre- 
scribed by parliament? No such thing. 
The crown receives directly from the sub- 
ject; and the House of Commons, whio 
alone ought to give and grant the money 
of the people, and not the people them- 
selves, is passed by. But I go farther. I 
not only deny that a power to receive 
money from the subject in the form of a 
contribution, can be taken by implication 
as if it were included in the approbation 
of the service ; but that it cannot be given, 
even by the expressed consent of' this 
House. We are appointed to do this 
duty ourselves, and cannot alienate the 
discharge of it from ourselves to others. 
We are delegates, and cannot delegate. 
As individuals we may resign our station ; 
but, while we hold it, we cannot separate 
the station from its duties. A learned 
gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Adair) near me, 
whom I sincerely respect, not only for 
his learning and abilities, but much more 
for his unbiassed integrity, has given 
notice of his intention to propose a clause 
forthe purpose of legalizing this mode of 
raising money in the present instance. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, on the 
other hand, has declared that he will ac- 
cept of no such clause; and I must own 
I should be sorry to see it received. On 
my principles, the House of Commons 
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clause would tend to palliate and qualify 
the measure, and to establish a most dan- 
gerous precedent, I protest ayainst any 
attempt to patch or paint a rotten princi- 
ple. If a bad thing is to be done, let it 
appear at once in its worst shape, and in 
the blackest colours that belong to it. 
Then perhaps, it may excite alarm; then 
perhaps it may make its truce and natural 
impression on the stupid mind and feel- 
ings of this country. In my judgment, 
we have not a resource or a hope left to 
preserve the few securities that remain, 
or to recover the many that have been 
lost, but in such excesses and abuse of 
power, as cannot be disguised or dissem- 
bled, and, at some point or other, will no 
longer be endured. 

The Earl of Wycombe said, that he 
should not have troubled the:House, if 
justice to a noble relation (lord Lans- 
down) did not demand it. That noble 
person had, in 1782, as secretary of state, 
written a circular letter, which had been 
commented upon by the attorney-general, 
ina manner most unfair and uncandid. 
He had compared the transaction of 1782 
with the present, though there could not be 
two measures more dissimilar ; and to sup- 
port that comparison, had produced seven 
letters out of 140, which had been writ- 
ten in answer to that circular Ictter, made 
them a comment on it, and thence drew 
inferences which, if the letters had been 
fairly stated to the House, could not be 
deduced from them. So far from the 
Ictters alluded to having established the 
point, that the nation at Jarge considered 
the circular letter of his noble relation as 
calling for a voluntary subscription, the 
majority of them, if produced, would show 
that the reverse was the fact. There was 
a wide difference between raising a naval 
force, and empowering ministcrs to raise 
a body of outcasts, who might be made 
use of, for purposes hostile to the con- 
stitution. 

The Attorney General said, that if the 
noble lord meant to convince the House 
that there existed those differences be- 
tween the measures of 1782 and 1794, 
which he seemed inclined to assert, he 
had totally failed. There had not been 
adduced a single argument tending to 
that point, which was not perfectly con- 
temptible. He reprobated, as trivial and 
idle, the distinction taken by the noble 


hag no right to consent to any levy of ' lord between the army and navy; and 
money, not directly granted, limited, and again argued the propriety of producing 
appropriated by themselves. But such a | the answers to the circular letters of 1752, 
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as an evidence of what the measure was 
generally understood to be by those per- 
sons who wrote those letters. 

Mr. Grey insisted that it was unfair to 
select a small number of answers from a 
large quantity, as an argument to decide 
how the letter so often alluded to should 
be construed. He thought in justice the 
whole ought to be produced; and the 
learned gentleman must know, that in a 
court of law, if he had refused to produce 
them, he (Mr. G.) would be entitled to 
condemn them as absolute forgeries. He 
did not go the whole length in his noble 
friend's distinction between the army and 
navy, because he was an enemy to all 
private subscriptions; but he admitted 
there was a very important difference, in- 
asmuch as our liberties could never be 
crushed or destroyed by a navy, but 
they might be by an army. 

Mr. Ryder said, it was worthy of re- 
mark, that the gentlemen who insisted 
that the present measure would destroy 
the constitution, were the same who de- 
fended a similar one in 1782, onthe pre- 
text that it was not money, but arms and 
accoutrements, that were then subscribed ; 
which was saying, that it was ille to 
subscribe, if the subscription was in the 
shape ofa guinea, but legal, if in the 
shape of a musket or bayonet. In such 
miserable distinctions he hoped that the 
safety of the constitution was not to rest, 
and he trusted that the House would treat 
them with the contempt which they de- 
served. 

Mr. Curwen thought that the present 
Was @ measure to keep up a system of de- 
lusion among the people: he thought 
wlso, that if there was any danger minis- 
tcrs should state it; and he hoped gen- 
tlemen of fortune would then come for- 
ward and sacrifice all they could spare for 
the benefit of the public. 

Mr. Pit said, that universal as the as- 
sent to the principle of the bill seemed to 
be, he could not resist the desire he had 
to express his sentiments on two or three 
points which had been substituted in 
place of argument by the gentlemen who 
opposed the principle of supplying the 
exigencics of the state, under certain cir- 
cumstances, by voluntary contributions. 
From the use which had been made of 
the argument respecting the letters, one 
would be induced to suppose, that the 
whole merits of the question hung on the 
circular letter of 1782; but in order to 
get rid of uscless subtleties, he would 
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wave the force which this question derived 
from the precedent of 1782, and suppose 
that there had been no such letter, no 
answers to it, no meetings, no subscrip- 
tions yet, on a general view of the laws 
and constitution of the country, the mea- 
sure would be found to stand on the firm- 
est grounds. As to what had been said 
by anoble lord respecting the construc- 
tion of the letter in 1782, it had nothing 
to do with the bill, but was merely an at- 
tempt to vindicate a particular set of men 
from a charge of inconsistency. As to 
the measure of 1782, he then thought it 
a@ measure hi hly laudable; and havin 
thought it right in 1782, he should thin 
it highly criminal to raise objections to it 
in 1794, when the country so much more 
loudly demanded the adoption of such a 
measure. And here, he said, anexplanation 
of his principal motives for opposing the 
productionof the letters in answer to that of 
the secretary of state in 1782, came in with 
uliar force. To produce them would 
e a virtual admission, that the merit of 
the present case hinged on that of 1782— 
an idea which, as he deprecated, he was 
determined to resist tn imine. As to the 
authenticity of the letters, whatever gen- 
tlemen might insinuate to the contrary, 
they had the means of judging within 
themselves. If any gentleman conceived 
that the letters were withheld from any 
other motive than that which he had 
stated, he would tell such gentleman, that 
though he would oppose their being laid 
on the table, he would answer for it, that 
there would be no obstruction to their 
reading them in the proper office. It had 
been asserted, as a striking difference be- 
tween the case of 1782 and that of the 
present day, that the former was to be 
attended with no expense. Unfortunately 
for that part of the argument, an hon. 
gentleman had on a former night said, 
that though there was no levy money to 
be paid, the men were to be remunerated 
for their loss of time. There was there- 
fore so far an expense; and, in arguing 
on principles, an admission of an infraction 
in part, amounted to an admission that 
it was broken in the whole. The distinc- 
tions ofthe noble lord all went tothe mode of 
executing the measure, but not to the 
true constitutional point; for while he 
reprobated the subscribing for an army, 
he approved of raising subscriptions for 
ships. Butthenoblelord’s distinction be- 
tween subscribing for a navy and an army 
was fallacious casuistry, too flimsily cover- 
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ed to escape detection. He first insists 
that all voluntary contributions are illegal, 
and then admits that for a navy they 
would be justifiable—here then ends the 
great abstract principle! But then the 
subscription, notillegal per se, is vitiated by 
its being for an army—that is to say, the 
ends, not the means, vitiated the mea- 
sure. And in the next breath the noble 
lord contends, that the case of 1794 is 
adverse to the laws and constitution, 
while that of 1782 was perfectly legal, be- 
cause the same means (voluntary contri- 
butions) were not pursued, though the 
end was the same; namely, to raise an 
army; and thus the simple fact of raising 
an army in 1794, is to be the destruction of 
that constitution, but in 1782 was so 
laudable, so legal, and so constitutional, 
as to be held up in contrast to the mis- 
chievous consequences threatened by the 

resent measure. Having stated the fal- 
lacy of this mode of reasoning, Mr. Pitt 
proceeded to show, that though the earl 
of Shelburne’s circular letter was alleged 
by gentlemen to have excluded all idea 
of subscription, it was not so understood 
through the country: the county of Sus- 
sex, which had by public subscription 
raised and supported a large military force 
in 1779, 1780, and 1781, immediately on 
receiving that letter, set on foot contribu- 
tions, and actually grafted on her former 
establishment no less than three additional 
viet gah Here, then, was, according 
to principles now maintained by the 
very gentlemen at that time in power, a 
manifest violation of the constitution. 
Why did they not, then resist it? why 
not make it a subject of parliamentary in- 
vestigation? And what was so properly 
an object of their jealousy, as an illegal 
and unconstitutional act, committed on 
the footing and authority of their own 
letter? They should have stepped for- 
ward, and saved their country from the 
impending ruin. But did they do so? No! 
They knew the measure was legal, consti- 
tutional, and salutary, although, unfortu- 
nately for the credit of their politics, 
their sentiments changed with their situa- 
tions, and they now thought it illegal, 
unconstitutional, and mischievous ! 
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own expense; and he wished to know 
who would venture to say, that great 
men might legally, and with safety to the 
constitution, subscribe, and that three or 
four hundred yeomen might not. Gentle- 
men had said, that if contributions were 

urely spontaneous, they were legal, but 
if made on the solicitation of government 
they were not so. To the spirit and prin- 
ciple of this distinction he would never 
assent. But taking for granted that it was 
so, no skill or ingenuity could rescue the 
case of 1782 from coming under that ana- 
thema ; for the letter of the secretary of 
state, and the plans inclosed in it, con- 
tained in them a solicitation which in 
1794 would be called a mandate. He 
reminded the House, that in 1759, the 
city of London entered into large sub- 
scriptions. The county of Hants, by a 
subscription raised 800 men. The minis- 
ters of that day returned thanks, in the 
king’s name to the city for their contri- 
butions ; and he put it to the sense and 
candour of the House to decide, whether 
the very act of returning thanks was not 
as strong a suggestion to other parts to 
do the same, as any specific invitation 
from ministers could have been. Of the 
innumerable instances in which contribu- 
tions had been solicited, that in 1778, 
was the only one that met with opposi- 
tion, though, in the whole of that war, 
it was practised at various periods. In 
1779, 1780, and 1781, instances had oc- 
curred of a similar kind; and he main- 
tained, that the acquiescence of the 
House in all those instances up to 1782, 
notwithstanding the agitation of the ques- 
tion in 1778, arose from a conviction of 
the legality and the usefulness of the mea- 
sure. ‘To confirm the House in the posi- 
tion he had laid down, he would mention 
that the king’s speech in 1782 referred to 
the subscriptions, and particularly toa prof- 
fer of a man of war by a respectable gen- 
tleman (now lord Lonsdale) ; that imme- 
diately after that, there appears on the 
Journals the entry of a motion by Mr. 
Wilkes, toprevent contributions, and that, 
notwithstanding all those circumstances, 


an address, expressing the approbation of 
He 


the House on that subject was voted: so 


then proceeded to show, that, taking | that it was justified by precedent and by 
them in a legal point of view, contribu- | practice; and as to the law, not one word 
tions were equally justifiable, and he ad- ; appeared on the statute books to prevent 
duced a variety of authorities. In 1746, ' subjects from subscribing for legal pur- 
this very i was decided unequivocally | poses.—Gentlemen talked loudly of li- 
by lord Hardwicke. On that occasion, berty, while they seemed to be most will- 
many great men raised regiments at their | ing to encroach on it when it answered 
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their own oses. He knew that a por- 
tion of individual liberty was often neces- 
sarily sactificed for the general good ; but 
it must be in cases where the general evil 
would be greater than the individual. 
But in the present case, the first liberty 
of the subject, the right of disposing of 
his own property, was attempted to be 
wrested from him ; while the general good 
would be promoted by the free exercise 
of that right.-He then adverted to the 
statutes against Benevolences, and showed 
that they were really statutes against ex- 
actions. The people had been compelled 
to contribute, and exchequer process 18- 
sued against them, to exact that which was 
falsely denominated a free-will offering. 
It had been said, that voluntary contribu- 
tions trenched on the great principle, 
that the House of Commons were the 
uardians of the public purse. But 
how did this principle truly stand? How 
were me the guardians of the public 
purse? In this sense~that no power but 
parliament could take money from an 
without the consent of the individual. 
But it was a forced assumption to say, 
that individuals had not a right to give 
theit own money for legal purposes. 
That dominion which the Commons ex- 
clusively possessed over the general 
wealth of the nation, was a wise provision 
tu render the executive government de- 
pendent on parliament, and by that means 
indirectly responsible for the just dis- 
charge of their office; but the fact was, 
that innumberless instances, that abstract 
right had been often trenched open and 
ct it never tended to raise apprehensions 
in any man. It was indeed, & chimerical 
mode of speaking, to say, that, at the mo- 
ment when every thing in the circum: 
stances of the times tended to push peo- 
i to opposite motives of action, they were 
ikely to make the king independent, and 
that they would conspire for the destruc- 
tion of themselves, their property, and 
their constitution. The navy and army 
establishments amounted to four millions 
annually: in time of war much more was 
added; yet while gentlemen argued that 
the subscriptions must be inconsiderable, 
and inadequate to any material purpose, 
the general tenor of their argument led to 
the supposition, that the voluntary con- 
tributions possible to be raised would be 
sufficient to furnish, not only the ordina- 
ries, but the extraordinaries alee —asuppo- 
sition so absurd, that it was calculated to 
excite pity and laughter. Cases which, 
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though extreme, ate yet not physically 
impossible, might be brought forward ad 
infinitum, in order to extinguish all those 
principles of action which arise from ex- 
perience and probability. Against such 
extreme cases there was no guard but the 
great improbability of their ever occur- 
ring : but what power, that even imagina- 
tion could conceive, would be safe, if that 
principle of suspicion should be indulged 
toa degree to which art and ingenuity 
might strain it? We have already seen 
that which practice and experience has 
ascertained to be safe: why, then, should 
men rack their brains to form systems 
which have already led to effects so hor- 
rible that language is too imperfect to ex- 
press them? The real source of all this 
evil is the vain and false philosophy of 
late sprung up, which refers all things to 
theory, nothing to practice—which re- 
jects experience—which substitutes vie 
sionary hypothesis for the solid test of ex- 
periment, and bewilders the human mind 
in a maze of opinions, when it should be 
employed in directing to action; and 
which would proceed, per saltum, from the 
indulgencies of theoretical systems to the 
execution of them. But the difference is 
wide, indeed, between the practice and 
the imaginary point to which those alarm- 
ists would carry things: that pedant poli- 
tician who thinks to make a political ma- 
chine perfect in all its parts, thinks of that 
which can exist only in the imagination ¢ 
the various checks and counter checks by 
which he might hope to regulate its mo- 
tions and correct its aberrations, would 
serve only to clog its movements, im ede 
its progress, and overload it with difficul- 
ties.—But, in some respects, he was go- 
verned, in the present measure, bya prin- 
ciple of another kind. In contemplating 
the benefits likely to result from it, he 
couldnot help considering what sentiments 
it proclaimed, and what effects it would 
produce; and though it had been argued 
that it would tend to mark men out, and 
raise invidious distinctions in society, he 
would say, that if it served the purpose 
of actual defence on the one hand, or of 
intimidating and overawing the enemy 
on the other, it was not to be rejected be- 
cause some persons were less alive than 
others to the good of the country. 

Mr. Fox said, that if the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech was meant as a puft for 
the subscriptions, it was well adapted to its 
end: it it was meant as argument to per 
suade a House of parliament that such 
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subscriptions were constitutional and le- 
gal, nothing could be more impotent and 
incoaclusive. The right hon. gentleman 
said, it was right to atfard men an oppor- 
tunity of showing their opinions, and to 
convince the cnemy that the war was not 
a war undertaken and prosecuted by the 
English government, but by the English 
people. This, which the right hon. gen- 
tleman stated as an advantage, was one of 
the most material objections to the mea- 
sure. Under such circumstances as the 
country was now said to be, a statesman, 
far from seeking opportunities of exaspe- 
rating opposite opinions by forcing them 
into collision, would endeavour to soften 
and conciliate. No man, after being told 
that the subscriptions were proposed as 
the test of his opinion, could be imagined 
to feel subscribing or not subscribing as a 
matter of indifference. Ile must know 
that, if he did not subscribe, he was to 
be held, in the estimation of at least a very 
powerful part of his fellow-citizens, as 
entertaining opinions of the most shock- 
ing tendency. It was said, that from a 
voluntary subscription, there could be no 
ground for apprehension, because if the 
people suspected that it might be em- 
ployed against their liberties, they would 
not subscribe, and if they did subscribe, 
the deluded people of France must see the 
falsehood of what their rulers were daily 
telling them, that the English government, 
nat the Engiish nation, were their enemies. 
He wassorry to see, that, foraconsidcrable 
time past, not the English government, but 
the English nation, had been held out as 
the object of abhorrence to the people of 
France.—-But supposing the case to be 
otherwise, the rebels of France would say 
to the people, ** Mark the number of the 
subscribers in England; they are the 
only persons who are adverse to our prin- 
ciples, all the rest of the English are ob- 
viously our friends.” All this arose from 
the mischievous distinction attempted to 
be made between the rich and the poor; 
classes of men who were taught to believe 
that they had separate and even opposite 
interests in society, while their true in- 
terests were one and the same. What was 
the common language of the French? 
That the rich only were their enemies, 
the poor their friends. Would not the 
subscriptions inflame this language ; and 
enable them to say, “ The rich only, and 
persons connected with governnient, will 
contribute to the defence of the country : 
the rest of the people are ready to receive 
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us with open arms.” But the measure 
would not even mark the distinction 
which ministers pretended to expect from 
it. Many persons, as zealous for the 
war as ministers themselves, might object 
to subscriptions on the recommendation 
of the crown, as unconstitutional; many, 
who with him, thought the war unneces- 
sary and impolitic, would do so too; and 
yet ministers knew, that both descriptions 
would be as ready to opposc a foreign in- 
vasion as ministers themselves. In 1778, 
when voluntary subscriptions were oppos- 
ed, were not France and Spain on the 
point of declaring war? Was any man 
supposed to oppose them because he 
wished the country to be invaded by 
France? What, Englishman did not as 
much abhor an invasion of his tountry by 
Louis 16th, great as the moderation and 
the virtues of that monarch were, as by 
Robespierre and Danton? Were Marcus 
Aurelius to rise from the dead, who would 
not subscribe, if necessary, to oppose an 
invasion by his arms? ‘The question was 
not, who was the invader? the resistance 
was made to an invasion by a foreign foe. 
—The right hon. gentleman had enlarged 
on the impossibility of arriving at perfec 
tion ; a position of the truth of which most 
of his hearers were probably convinced 
before. The exertions of human crea- 
tures were not to attain perfection, but te 
come as near it as they could. But how 
did this apply?) Those who thought with 
him, contended only, that calling for vo» 
luntary subscriptions was a prerogative 
which the crown did not possess; while 
those wlio took the other side said, the 
king must possess the prerogative, be- 
cause human institutions eould not be 
perfect. In what respect would denying 
this prerogative clog the wheels of go- 
vernment? Could any instance be point- 
ed out in which the country would suffer 
ifsuch a prerogative did not exist? But 
then, it was suid, a prerogative that can 
do no good can do no harm. The prero- 
gative in question might be efficient for 
mischief to the country, but never for 
good. While no danger was apprehended 
to the constitution at home, men’s confi- 
dence in parliament for providing for the 
defence of the country against danger 
from abroad, would make them think 
it unnecessary to be eager in coming 
forward with individual subscriptions; 
but, for purposes of mischief’ tending to 
subvert the constitution, in which many 
might be interested, and fur which parlia- 
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ment would not provide, individual sub- | fence of a measure almost entirely on some 


scriptions might be large and dangerous. 
— Mr. Fox said, he disdained the defence 
’ get up by the right hon. gentleman for the 
proceeding in 1752. Rather than defend 
it on such grounds, he would frankly own 
that it was inconsistent with the opinion 
he held in 1778. In the letter of the se- 
cretary of state on that occasion, he saw 
nothing analogous to the request for pri- 
vate subscriptions. It did not even con- 
tain an allusion to any subsequent appli- 
cation to parliament; a clear proof that it 
was not meant to convey any request for 
raising moncy. If he had been capable 
of erring on that occasion, the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and the marquis of 
Rockingham who was at the head of it, a 
man whom, both on account of his public 
character and his private worth, he could 
never mention but with reverence and af- 
fection, would not have suffered it. The 
measure now adopted was inconsistent 
with that of 1782, as was the measure of 
1778 ; and those who had opposed the 
subscription of 1778, and supported the 
present, were the persons to whom the 
charge of inconsistency applied. His 
having suffered the address of December 
1782, in answer to a speech from the 
throne, alluding to subscriptions entered 
into after he was out of administration 
to pass nem. con. was no reason for saying 
that he approved of those subscriptions. 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
in terms the most eloquent and splendid, 
objected to almost every part of that 
speech, and yet suffered the address to 
ass without moving an amendment. 
e answers to the letter from the secre- 
tary of state uf 1782 he had no means of 
seeing, although they were constantly 
made the ground of argument against 
him. It was of little consequence to be 
told, that they were not referred to as 
proofs of inconsistency; for unless he 
could say, with some other gentlemen, 
that he thought one way then, and ano- 
ther way now, the arguments built upon 
them could prove nothing but inconsis- 
tency. The right hon. gentleman who 
had refused to produce them for the in- 
formation of the House, had now offered 
to show as many of them as he could. 
He regretted that the offer was made just 
at the time when a discussion upon them 
was likely to be at an end.~-The attempts 
now made to prove him inconsistent were 
highly flattering: for what could be 
more flattering than to rest the de- 


opinion that he was supposed to have en- 
tertained twelve years ago? In 1782, 
the whole measure proceeded upon a 
principle in which he and the noble lord, 
then secretary of state, agreed, however 
they might differ on other points, namely, 
that the people had aright to arm in their 
own defence, without the orders of go- 
vernment. Qn that occasion no man was 
called upon for money; the expense, 
whatever it might be, either in arms or in 
time, was to be paid by government. On 
the present, money was the only thing 
asked for. Heundertook not to maintain 
the legality of giving ships to the crown 
by subscription, although of that the dan- 
ger was small, because ships could not be 
manned without money. In the present in- 
stance, an army was to be levied by the 
king with money given him without the 
consent of parliament. If the measure of 
1782 was similar to this, it was stran 
that those who disapproved of the sub- 
scriptions in 1778, should not have told 
him of it at the time. If it were true, as 
contended for, that the king had the pre- 
rogative of landing foreign troops, he 
might now get money to pay those troops 
by voluntary contributions. The fund 
would probably last for a very short time ; 
but when the troops were landed, and so 
paid for any given time, he should be glad 
to know how long the subscriptions would 
be voluntary? Men who refused to sub- 
scribe would then be marked in a very 
| different way from that in which it was 
now supposed they would be marked. 
That such power could not exist in a free 
constitution, it was easy to maintain in 
defiance of all precedents.—Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to examine the several precedents; 
and showed clearly that they did not ap- 
ply. He observed, that those who thought 
the degree to which a principle was car- 
ried in politics to be every thing, ought to 
see the necessity of watching and resisting 
the very first degree from the manner in 
which things inconsiderable in themselves 
were drawn into precedent. An invasion 
by the French, as he had before said, was 
equal in all possible cases. It was a thing 
which every man must resist, not only 


| with his property, but his life; and what 


greater peril could be stated? No man 
could now be said to refuse subscriptions 
upon the same grounds as certain persons 
were supposed to have done in 1745. 
Then it might be possible, although he 
did not know it to be so, that some per- 
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sons might feel themselves in such a si- 
tuation, as to-think they could be bettered 

restoring the house of Stuart to the 

ne. Was there a man in that House 
who could be bettered by a successful in- 
vasion of the French? ho, under such 
a calamity, could even hope to be safe? 
Those who were the most apt to throw 
out the insinuation did not themselves be- 
lieve it, because they knew it to be im- 
possible. The night hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer said, the subscriptions 
were desirable, in as much as they would 
draw forth men’s opinions. Would he 


say, a8 a man of honour, that he believed 


any person who refused to subscribe had a 
French ticket of civism in his pocket, or 
held a French invasion in less abhorrence 
than he did himself? Here, then, was a 
new objection, that people might feel 
themselves forced to subscribe under a 
menace of the severest kind—~a menace 
to their reputation as good citizens. Un- 
der all these objections, and finding it 
not relied upon as a measure of finance, 
he must persist in opposing it. - 

The Solicitor.General said, that the op- 
position to the measure seemed intended 
only to alarm people, as if there were some 
design of subverting the constitution. 
The doctrine that the people had a right 
to arm themselves without the authority 
oll ehladt lb was the most dangerous he 

ever heard. Voluntary subscriptions 
were justified both by law and ancient 
age no subscription was illegal, un- 
ess for an illegal purpose: if a majority 
of the country wished to change the con- 
stitution, a resolution of parliament would 
be no obstacle. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was against all levies 
of money from the subject, as gifts to the 
crown, without the sanction of parliament 
and the more so, as the sums so raised 
must be at the disposal of government. 
He not only would not subscribe himeelf, 
but would advise his constituents, and all 
those with whom he had any influence, 
not to subscribe. He alluded to Mr. 
Windbam’s conduct and arguments at a 
- county meeting held at Norwich in 1778, 
which went directly against the legality 
of the measure. 

The Bill was read athird time. After 
which, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair rose and said :— 
The clause which I now propose to add 
as a rider to this bill is, to give an express 
authority to receive voluntary subscrip- 
tions for the purposes of this act, and to 
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direct the application of those dest 2 
tions without any oe declaring t 

law one way or other upon the subject. 
Such a clause will not alter or affect the 
law as it stood before the passing of the 
act; for it is an established maxim, that 
a statute made in the affirmative, does 
not take away the common law, without 
any negative expression. The legality of 
subscriptions for any public purpose what- 
ever, without the sanction of parliament, 
has, on one side, been unqualifiedly de- 
nied. On the other side, it has been as- 
serted with certain qualifications and res- 
trictions. I trust that I shall. be able to 
satisfy the House, that whether the mea- 
sure in itself be legal or illegal, the clause 
in question is necessary and expedient. If 
the measure is in itself illegal, there can be 
no room for argument. ‘The necessity of 
a clause of this nature is self-evident, and 
the clause must either be adopted, or 
the measure of subscription given up~ 
I shall therefore proceed, on the suppo- 
sition that the measure, with the qualifi- 
cations annexed to it, is legal, and show, 
that even on that supposition, the pro- 
position I now make, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary is at least expedient. That the 
guardianship of the public purse is the 
sacred duty of this House, no man will 
deny. The constitution of this country 
has entrusted great powers with the exe- 
cutive government, and gives high prero- 
gatives to the crown. In my opinion, 
those prerogatives have been wisely given 
and those powers most usefully intrusted. 
It is no mean advantage, that this country | 
has a stronger executive government than 
any other Ree country upon earth. For 
so long as the strength of the executive 
power is properly checked and balanced, 
it gives more vigour and activity to our 
measures, more energy to the laws, more 
firmness and stability to the tranquillity 
and order of the state, and more sure and 
efficient protection to the rights and li- 
berties, the property and safety of the 
people. But what is the grand weight 
which balances, the check which controls 
those powers, and renders them as safe as 
they are useful to the public weal? Sir, it 
is the possession of the public purse ex- 
clusively and jealously retained by the 
representatives. of the people. This is 
the constant argument, and a powerful 
one it is, against all objections to the 
king’s prerogative, which are drawn frony 
the possibility of abuse. Money, it is 
said, is the nerve of power; without mo-~ 
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ney nothing great can be attempted, and 
money can only be had thr the in- 
tervention of the House of Commons.—Is 
it alleged that the acknowledged preroga- 
tive of the crown, in declanag war, may 
be injurious to the state, by involving us 
in dangerous and unnecessary contests ? 
The ready answer is, that the supplies for 
carrying It on, cannot be had, unless it is 
approved by parliament. Is the question 
on the more doubtful and obnoxieus 
er of raising troops in teme of war, or 
inging foreign soldiers into the king- 
dom? The moment it is said that they 
may be employed in a manver dangerous 
to the luberties of the , a hundred 
voices are heard to exciann, that our 
alarm is groundiess; for troops will not 
act without being paid, and not a shilling 
can be had to pay thera, without a pariia- 
mentary sanction. This valuable privi- 
lege, which is the very mainspring of the 
constitution has bees maintained by this 
House with a jealousy that may be called 
extreme. So scrupulously has it been as- 
serted, even against another and most res- 
pectable branch ef the legislature, that if 
a bill us sabia the a hrrnige? 
taini e most salutary re ; 
those + ions are to be enforced bya 
penalty, or effectuated by a licence ors 
stamp, the whole is rejected without de- 
bate, because it may convey a few shillings 
isto kis majesty’s exchequer, without hav- 
ing originated with the Commons—Sup- 
pose, then, for argument sake, that the 
measure of subscription, with the qualifi- 
cations that have been annexed to it, was 
perfectly consistent with the law; and 
that parliament, ing sanctioned the 
p¥rposes intended by government, has by 
that means given an implied sanction to 
any mode that may be adopted for rais- 
ng a supply to carry those purposes into 
ect; shall we, Sir, be peculiarly fond 
of encouraging an uprecessary resert even 
to legal means of raising a supply, without 
the imtervention of this House, when that 
Intervention instead of obstructing, would 
=e eaiet paonaps the measure? Shail 
we, if legal means for these purposes can 
aise = content, by cal silence, tn 
r precedent to be heaped upon prece- 
dent, ¢ill those legal means of aipelvaee 
a particular occasion be converted into 
an ordinary channel of supply, and a re- 
_ gular source of revenue? Weuld this 
tend to increase the consequence of this 
House, or to strengthen the principles of 
the constitution? No, Sir, at is our day 
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even ofiiciously to snterfere in every pro- 
position legal or illegal, for raising a 

ply ef money for the public parelcs 06 
the state. df we blame, we should con- 
sure and prevent; of we approve, we 
should authoreze and assist ; but we ought 
never, if we are sitting, on. such an occa- 
sion to be silent. If these principles are 
right at all times, are y me- 
cessary to be attended to at the moment. 
If any of us are alarmed at the dangers of 
koentiousness and auarchy, let us recol- 
lect what is the favourite doctrme of the 
factious. It is, Sir, the claim of the great 
mass of the people to judge and to act in 
matters of state for themeelves, indepen- 
dent of the authority, and without the in- 
tervention of their representatives. Is 
this, then, the precise moment, when it is 
politic and prudent for government to call 
upon the body of the people to exercise 
individually one of their mest important 
funtcions, and te grant a supply to the 
crown, without the express sanction of 
parlament ?—Si, though I do not mean 
to enter into the abstract question of the 
legality of voluntary subscriptions, for 
sal sae that have been approved by pere 
tament, therets one assertion that has been 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that { cannot pass over in silence. it is, 
“ that the principle that this House is the 
exclusive guardian of the public purse, 
applies only to the case of compulsery 
levies, and not to that of voluntary con- 
tributions.” This assertion completely 
does away the qualitication, which had be- 
fore been argued upon; that the purposes 
to which voluntary subscriptions were to 
be applied, should have received a parlia- 
mentary sanction. it was vot te be tole- | 
rated fora moment. What, Sir! if the 
House of Lords were to think fit to vote 
a volantary supply to his majesty, from 
their own purses, would this House bear 
to be told they had no concern with the 
measure, because it was a voluntary act, 
and exche ocess could not issue 
against their terdships to enforce it? And 
if the popular convertion which some fac- 
tious men have talked of, should dere to 
assemble, and offer a voluntary supply to 
the king independent of their tae 
tives in parliament, I am assured, ¢hat the 
right hon. gentleman himself would be 
one of the first to tell them, that such a 
proposal was a dangerous violation ef the 
privileges ef this Hoese, end high trea- 
son against the constitution of their coun- 
try.—-Should the legality ef subscriptions 
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te that have been approved by 
lament, be admitted im its fullest ex- 


tent, still the interposition of the legisla- 
ture is not only expedient but necessary ; 
for by what autbority can the apphcations 
of those iptions, when received, be 
restrained or regulated? What censtitu- 
tional security can we have that they may 
not be diverted to other purposes, # par- 
Kament is silent on the subject? Bat if 
we go still farther and not only admit the 
legality of subscriptions, out give the 
implici ence to ministers for 


saost co = ra 
the due application to t ses 
which are subscribed, what is to be- 


come of the surplus, if any should remain, 
after those es are carried inte ef- 
fect ? Must not that, Sir, be disposed of 
by the direction and autherity of parlia- 
ment: or under what other authority is 
that disposition te be made?——We have 
heasd much of the mischiefs that may 
arise, in times like map hie from the 
wnnecessary agitation of general constitu- 
tional questions. The clause which I 
have the honour of proposing, will 
put am end to all discussion, for the pre- 
sent, on the question of the legality of 
subscriptions, by expressly renimine 
them in this instance, without any genera 
toleration on the subject, that can alter 
the law as it now stands. And it will not 
only prevent those discussions in parha- 
ment, but where, if they are mischievous 
at all, they are unquestionably much more 
96, in county meetings, and other 
popular assemblies. If the legality of the 
measure is objected to, the express sanc- 
tion of parliament gives a short and deci- 
sive answer, without any discussion of 
the subject—I heartily join in the wish, 
that the le may be as forward in sup- 
port ef the war we are engaged in, ast 

ight hon. gentleman expects. But surely, 
ifs be so important as he represents it 
to make that seal conspicuous to all Eu- 
and if it be wise (which may, per- 
be greatly doubted) to hold forth 
8 eoncusrence in subscription, as a cri- 
terion or test of the general disposition 
the natien, it is wise that such a 
be offered. to their view, 
Mripped of every unnecessary objection. 
tary sanction can- 
ef any one indivi- 
remove the objections of 
the pretences of many, and 
agen as a recommendation te 
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substantially assist and invigorate their 
other meagures for national defence, they 
cam have no motive for rejecting a par 
hamentary provision, that by removing 
objections, tends to unfetter the zeal of 
the e, and to promote and animate 
the spirit of liberal contribution. But if: 
their principal object be, to establish 

edents for raising supplies without the 
mtervention of the Commons, that indeed 
io an object which the clause may in 
seme measure impede, but which, I can- 
not easily pers myself will meet with 
the support or concurrence of this House. 
Mr. Serjeant Adair then read his clause 
as follows: “ That individuals having en- 
tered in to subscriptions to raise money 
as an aidto government, the same should 
be paid im to the receiver of the land-tax 
in each county, and receipts granted by 
him for the respective sums received ; 
that those sums should be paid in to the 
receiver general of hie majesty's exche- 
quer, and similar receipts given by hia, 
the whole to be applied only to such 
poses as were intended by the subscribers 
under the authority of, and particularly 
specified in, this bill, And if any sur- 
plus remained in the hands of the receiver 
genera) of the exchequer, to be applied 
only as parliament might think proper te 
direct.” 

The Master of the Rolls objected te 
the bringing up of the clause as being 
equally improper and unnecessary. He 
declared his opinion to be decidedly in 
favour of the legality of the measure, and 


considered the subscription as exactly si-., 


milar to bounties offered to seamen, or 
for raising men to particular corps, which 
never had been deemed illegal. He saw 
no propriety in the exchequer having any 
thing to do either with the receipt or Issue 
ing of the monies so raised. 

yr. Sheridan said, it was*with reluo- 
tance that he gave his consent to any mo- 
tion of the kind. He was convinced of 
the illegality of the measure. altogether, 
and of its being an unfit mode for the go- 
vernment of the country to resort to for 
a supply ; but if it was forced upon him, 
he would prefer undoubtedly that it should 
receive the sanction of parliament, in the 
way that the clause proposed, than that it 
should stand as a matter of undisputed 
right. He must take notice of one argu- 
ment which hadbeen used, and which, inhis 


If | mind, was weak and childish to a degree. 


It was, that theee benevolences were not 
to be objected to on account of their 
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smallness, and that the argument could 
not apply to them as unconstitutional or 
dangerous in the degree to which they 
could be carried. Nothing was so cer- 
tain that principles of this important kind 
must be sacred, and that they could ad- 
mit of nodegrees. If once they acknow- 
ledged the right of the crown to apply 
for revenue to the people, otherwise than 
through the channel of that House, the 
very first and most important bond for 
the maintenanc. of all their privileges 
was caucelled. “The House knew well 
how jealous they were of the Lords’ inter- 
ference in a money bill: they would not 
suffer them to alter an iota in a bill which 
Jaid even a fine of two-pence on the sub- 
ject; and yet they were to suffer this 
measure to pass without check, which thus 
might grow into a most mischievous 
practice, and become infinitely too great 
for their future control. 

Mr. Windham said, he understood that 
an allusion had been made to him in his 
absence, on account of some supposed 
inconsistency which had been discovered 
in his conduct now, and in the year 1778. 
Jt could not be on account of his support- 
ing the present, and opposing the then 
war, for it was not denied but that a man 
might with perfect consistency approve of 
One war, and disapprove of another. It 
must he some inconsistency in his lan- 
guage. When this was stated the other 
night he was unable to say with accuracy 
what had been his language at the meet- 
ing in Norfolk, in 1778, but he hoped he 
had said no more than that doubts ex- 
isted about the legality of private sub- 
scriptions; and, in the heat of debate, 
he would not answer how far an eager 
desire to promote his immediate purpose 
might have carried him, in the assertions 
that he made use of. But by the docu- 
ment which the industry of honourable 
gentlemen had discovered, it appeared 
that nothing could be more subordinate 
jn his consideration at the time than the 
argument of the illegality of such sub- 
scriptions. It was brought in as a secon- 
dary idea only; the main argument being 
the general disapprobation of the war, 
which it was the object of the subscrip- 
tion to support. He then replied to Mr 
Sheridan's argument about the sacredness’ 
of principles. It certainly was no proof 
of weakness or imbeCcility to say, that 
that might be true of the whole, which 
was not so of the degree; on the con- 


trary, it would be a proposition founded 
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on the greatest fallacy, to say that that, 
whose character, distinct and entire, 
might be dangerous, was also danger- 
ous in its degrees. There were few 
questions either in poe or philosophy 
of which this would hold good; on the 
contrary, he could show, by a thousand 
illustrations, the converse of the propos 
sition. Speaking of u nuisance, for in- 
stance: a man might build a wall so high 
as to intercept the light of a window; 
but building the wall only four feet high, 
not reaching the window, could not be 
called a nuisance in degree. A water 
rising two feet, might overflow the adja- 
cent country; but the rising of the same 
water six inches might do no injury. 
So in like manner of these subscriptions, 
it might be reasonably argued that 
they were not unconstitutional on ac- 
count of their smallness, but that if care 
ried to a great height they might be so. 
This was the hon. gentleman’s argument 
on a former night: the revenues of the 
electorate of Hanover were not considered 
as dangerous, but those of the kingdom 
of France would have been so; the one 
was suffered only on account of its degree. 
In truth, almost every thing depended on — 
its minuter distinctions. A man might 
go through the Ten Commandments, and 
say, ‘Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt 
not commit murder ;” and say that there 
could be no argument about degrees, but 
that theft was theft, and murder murder ; 
and yet the sagacity of the courts of law, 
was conversant in the degrees of these 
crimes; large discretion was given in all 
decisions, and it was constantly an atgus 
ment for statesmen, philosophers, and 
lawyers, how much should be established 
by rule, and how much be left to discre- 
tion. This was what he recommended 
here; the House would do what they had 
| always done: they wonld not interfere, 
‘till they saw reason from the magni- 
‘tude of the danger. But why did the 
| House from jealousy prevent the other 
| House of Parliament from interfering in a 
money bill, even to the amount of a two- 
| penny fine? Why, but because they had 
always done it: it was their practice. It 
would be as much an innovation, not to 
prevent their interference, as it would be 
an innovation here to interfere. It was 
the practice to prevent their interfering, 
from the dread that they should creep on 
little by little, and that their interference 
should grow into usage. But no such 
dread had been entertained with respect 
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to the measure of subscriptions; and the 
whole course of parliamentary practice 
for one hundred years, was in favour of 
their passing it over ; the constitution had 
not suffered, and was in no danger of 
suffering. 

Mr. Drake was for the clause, because 
it did not tend to throw the slightest im- 
putation upon ministers, who had re- 
ceived every support in this most just and 
necessary war. But he chiefly approved 
of the clause, because it would remove all 
doubts, and clear the ground for all men 
to come forward. 

Mr. Pitt objected to the clause, not 
merely because it tended to throw doubt 
en the legality of the thing itself, but 
tended also to embarrass and encumber 
the measure. As the clause stood now, 
the application was to be confined to the 
purpose of the volunteers corps only; 
whereas, as it first stood, it might be be- 
neficially applied to other purposes, such 
as the payment of the militia, and the 
new corps of fencibles. 

Mr. Grey disapproved of the measure 
sx toto; but as it was to be persisted in, 
he thought it prudent to give the measure 
a parliamentary sanction; and would 
thercfore adopt the clause of the learned 
serjeant, as the least objectionable of the 
two. The right hon. gentleman now 
talked of extending the measure of the 
subscription to other objects. Every day 
they were plunging deeper into mystery, 
innovation and violence. Where was all 
this to end? Principiis obsta was the 
true lesson of wisdom which they had 
learnt from their ancestors. Precedents 
did not justify negligence ; nor did usur- 
pations establish right. But it so hap- 

ed that there was not a single prece- 
dent to justify the proceeding. 

Mr. Foz was for the clause as the least 
of two evils. As the measure was to be 

rsevered in, he was willing to legalise 
it by the insertion of this clause, which 
however he should like better if it declared 
a doubt of the legality. 

The motion for leave to bring up the 
clause was negatived: after which, the 
Bill was passed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Volunteer . 


Corps Bill.] April 11. On the motion 
for the second reading of this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
expected that ministers, in bringing for- 
ward this measure, would have stated 


‘the grounds upon which they had brought 


on the Volunteer Corps Bill. 
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it forward; but as they had not thought 
proper to do so,. they compelled him 
to guess at what they would say, and to 
answer by anticipation to their arguments. 
The ministers having laid before the 
House the circular letter of 1782, he 
would now prove the total difference be- 
tween that and the present plan. Before 
he had adopted that measure, he had ta- 
ken the opinion of the late lord Ashbur- 
ton; which opinion completely justified 
the legality of the conduct pursued on 
that occasion. The difference between 
the two plans was this, that the letter 
which he had sent in 1782, was for the 
purpose of obtaining information from 
different parts of the country. The plan 
submitted to the consideration of the 
people in this letter, was not that they 
should ‘subscribe money, but that they 
should arm themselves, and perform their 
exercise at the most convenient time. In 
these points, the difference between that 
measure and the present was obvious. 
By the plan of 1782, the officers were to 
be appointed by the chief magistrates of 
the various towns, &c. In the present 
instance, the officers were to be appointed 
by the king, through the medium of the 
lord lieutenant. He would now offer a 
few words on the present bill. It was 
said that this was a voluntary subscrip- 
tion: but it required no great judgment 
to know, that a subscription recommended 
by his majesty’s ministers would come to 
many persons pressed so strongly that 
they could not refuse them: their patro- 
nage and influence were too extensive to 
admit of much free-will in a considerab!e 
pe of the kingdom. If there should 
appen to be in opposition, a man of 
public character and eminence, and that 
man should possess a theatre, how easy 
was it for any cunning man in the service 
of administration to threaten him with a 
tax upon that species of property? The 
noble marquis concluded with hoping that 
some noble lord would move a clause, to 
make it legal to enter into subscriptions 
of this nature. 
» The Earl of Abingdon said :-—My lord: ¢ 
Happening to be in the country when the 
motion was made the other day for cen- 
suring the measure of private subscrip- 
tions for public purposes, without the 
consent of parliament, and having in 
1778 moved a proposition of like import 
to your lordships, I have now upon the 
late occasion to regret my absence from 
the House ; for meaning, had I been pre- 
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‘sent, to have voted for the previous ques- 
tion, I should have had an opportunity 
of explaining the reasons and motives of 
my vote. But let it not be presumed, 
that, in giving this vote for the previous 
question, I should have changed the opi- 
nions which I had before maintained; 
t were too well Be Heder on facts, 
and too well supported by authority at the 
time, for me, by any novel arguments 
now, to have departed one iota from those 
Opinions; facts which the country has 
ever since had abundant reason to de- 
plore, and authority, the greatness of 
which none will dispute, when I say, that 
I have now in my possession a letter te 
me, from the late earl of Chatham, in 
which he not only approves the measure, 
but ‘‘ laments his incapacity of not being 
able, from indisposition, to give his sup- 
port ina matter, certainly important, and 
well worthy of the public spirit that gives 
motion to the inquiry.” I say then, my 
lords, that this vote would have proceeded 
from no change of sentiment in me, for 
the cases not being the same, and the 
times materially different, there was no 
call for any change of opinion. The case 
of 1778 was, that parliament was pur- 
posely adjourned, in order to prevent the 
interference of parliament with the pri- 
vate subscriptions that were then set on 
foot for public purposes; whereas, in 
1794, the parliament is purposely kept 
sitting, with the view of legalizing that 
which otherwise would have been both 
unconstitutional and illegal. And as to 
the times, who is it that shall compare 
them together? In 1778, parliament was 
making war upon our fellow-subjects in 
America, for the purpose of laying uncon- 
stitutional taxes upon them. In 1794, 
parliament is making war, upon our old, 
natural, and ever to remain, implacable 
enemies, the now Sans Culottes of France ; 
and for the puree of saving our consti- 
tution from destruction. In 1778, subscrip- 
tions were had for illegal and unconstitu- 
tional purposes; in 1794, they are had 
both for legal and conetitational: urposes. 
- Lord Grenville said, that ministers b 

no means founded their defence of this 
bill upon its similitude to the measure of 
1782; on the contrary, they defended it 
upon great constitutional principles, they 
defended it upon the opinions of lords Coke, 
Hardwicke, and Mansfield, and upon the 
conduct adopted by every minister since 
the accession of the present family to the 
throne. But, if it was necessary, he 
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could prove that the measure was perfect- 
ly similar in point of prmciple with the 
measure which the roble marquis himself 
brought forward; for, though there was 
not the word money to be found im the 
letter of 1792, yet the people were called 
upon to arm themselves, which could not 
be done without their laying out money ; 
and so the persons to whom that letter 
was sent understood it, because they ac- 
tually entered into subscriptions im con- 
sequence of #. It would be hard mdeed 
if the le of this country were not at 
liberty to subscribe in detenee of their 
laws, their property, and their religion. 

The Duke of Leeds could not go the 
Jength, that the noble secretary of state 
had done, in stating that because a levy 
of men was suggested in the letter of 
1782, it wasthe same as calling for a sub- 
scription, because men eould not be rafied 
without money ; a9 well might it be said, 
that because the king hes the prerogative 
of making war, he might call for money, 
because war could not be carried on wi 
out money. He did not think there was 
any thing blameable in either of the let- 
ters; but at the same time, they certainly 
were not of the same tenour. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
noble marquis had, in comparing the two 
cases of 1782 and 1794, made distinctions 
where there existed no difference; and, 
rather than let the measure of the present 
minister stand, would mix his own mea- 
sure ina common ruin with it. As to 
the demand, as it was called, of a sub- 
scription, it was only a suggestion for the 
consideration of the people. 

Earl Stanhope strenuously insisted om 
the illegality of calling for a subscription, 
or of the king taking any money from the 
pockets of the people, without the con» 
sent of parliament. 

The Bill was read a second time, 


Debate in the Commons on the Causes 
which led to the Failure at Dankirk, and 
the Evacuation of Toulon.) April 10. 
Major Maitland said, that in brmging 
forward the motion which he was about 
to offerto the House, there needed no 
other apology, than the want of sufficient 
talents in the person who undertook it. 
If in legitimate wars for the support of 
our allies, for the vindication of our hon- 
our in resentment of an injury, or, what 
was by far the best of reasons, in owr own 
defence, a parliamentary inquiry into the 


operations was always thought: proper to 
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be metituted, how much more necessary 
was it in a war like the present, the mo- 
tives of which were wocrutable, and its 
objects undefiaed. As he meant only to 
trace the campaign as far as the British 
arms were engaged, it would be sufficient 
fer him to observe upon the two leading 
pf tae which evidently were the plans 
of the British cabmet; namely, the un- 
successfal attempt upon Dunkirk, and the 
still more unfortunate expedition to Tou- 
lon; But a variety ef circemstances in- 
duced him to take a wider field of obser- 
vation, by which he could show that every 
operation was unsuccessful in which the 
British arms were engaged. The safety 
of our allies could be attributed to no 
exertion of ours. The handful of men 
we were enabled to send te the succour 
ef Holland could have done but little, even 
if iy | bed had an opportunity, but be- 
fore they came to act, the allies were al- 
ready successful. If the avowed object 
of the war was to effect a change in the 
intermal blah ongl of France, he would 
sek whether, after the sefety of Holland 
was achieved, we could not have employ- 
ed ear forces better than by sending them 
to Valenciennes? An event happened 
sbont that time which certainly afforded 
a very favourable opportunity of over- 
turning the demo ef France. The 
execution of Louis 16th had divided and 
convilised all parts ef that extensive em- 
pire The armies of France upon the 
frontiers were beaten and flying in dismay 
before the victorious allies. In La Vendée 
there was a revolt in favour of royalty, 
supported by adherents so numerous and 
zealous, that had we co-operated with 
them while they were victorious and in- 
creasing, there was a better chance of 
effecting the restoration of tle monarchy 
than could have been hoped for by acting 
in the Netherlands. Much confidence 
had been expressed with respect to the 
future success of the war after a campaign 
ed to be so highly glorious and 
antageous to us and our allies. Per- 
haps it might not be amiss to view for a 
fhoment what were the sentiments of those 
allies themselves, relative to this vaunted 
success. The duke of Brunswick was un- 
doubtedly at one time as sanguine in his 
hopes of success, nor did it appear that 
he left any thing undone to effect it. Yet 
at the close of the campaign, so little 
} was he with the specimens of 
rench pon-resistance, or so forlorn was 


the prospect of proving more successful, 
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that he quietly returned home and resign- 
ed his command. What was the opinion 
of general Wurmser ? Precisely the same 
as that of the duke of Brunswick, for he 
aleoresigned. He came next to that illus- 
trious officer, the prince of Saxe Cobourg. 
There was little reason to suppose thet he 
prided himself much more in the success 
of the campaign, or augured better for the 
future than the two former generals. I¢ 
was not indeed confirmed that he had yet 
resigned his command ; but he could state 
from good authority, that his resignation 
was not far distant, and the emperor in 
person was to assume the command. The 
opinion of the empress of Russia was not 
aeule to be discovered from the designs 
she was at present meditating. Since the 
accession of that princess to the imperial 
dignity, she never regarded the affairs of 
Europe in any other point of view than 
as she could convert them to her own in- 
terest and aggrandizement. From the 
events of the last campaign, she finds lese 
occasion for concealment, and her views 
begin to unfold themselves. Oczakow 
was lately deemed of sufficient im ce 
to involve this country in the distresses 
of a war, and we had now the prospect of 
seeing that sameYempress, whom we 
were then vainly bullying, making her 
triumphal entry into Constantinople to 
oblige the grand Turk to renounce his 
neutrality.—The opinion of the king of 
Prussia came next under “observation. Of 
all the powers engaged in the war against 
France, there was not one for whose In- 
terference some reason might not be given _ 
save only the king of Prussia, whose cen- 
cern in the business no ingenuity could 
possibly discover. Towards the close of 
the year!789, when all Europe} had re- 
cognised the new constitution of France, 
accepted bY the king, his Prussian ma- 
jesty was the only sovereign who, alive 
to the dangers that menaced the sacred 
rights of kings, protested against French 
principles, and prepared for their sup- 
pression. A combination of events suc- 
ceeded, which drew other great powers 
into the confederacy which he was se 
anxious to form, and without having any 
reason to apprehend any injury they pro- 
ceeded to heinveaion of France. Yet the 
issue of the last campaign gave this cham- 
pion of monarchy a different view of the 
subject; and, according to a state paper, 
which had appeared in the Frankfort Jour- 
nal, he had ordered his armics to retire 
from the confines of France, with the ex- 


ception of his contingent of 20,000 men. 
—He came next to the opinion which 
the emperor himself appeared to enter- 
tain of the fortunate issue of this boasted 
campaign. View the condition of these 
armies, which in the commencement of 
the last year under Cobourg and Clairfait 
carried victory through Belgium into 
France. Stopped in the career of these 
successes, they lost ground in the close 
of the campaign; and now, instead of 
rushing on to repeat their victories, they 
remain immured in their intrenchments, 
waiting for an attack. In addition to this 
he had had recourse to what was thought 
so flagitious a measure in the French— 
the expedient of raising his people in a 
mass, and putting arms into their hands. 
Indeed, 80 contagious seemed to be the in- 
fluence of French example, that the minis- 
ter ofthis country does not disdain to imitate 
the persons he reviles. The French raised 
patriotic donations; he requires volun- 
tary contributions; they raised the peo- 
ple of France en masse, and put arms into 
their hands; he raises the people of 
England en masse and puts arms into 
their hands also. The whole of the sys- 
tem pursued by ministers in this war was, 
a system of imitation, though if example 
should have influence in warning .. en, 
they ought to be deterred from it. In 
the American war it was said, shall an 
undisciplined rabble contend with the 
well-disciplined armies of Great Britain ? 
Shall a vagabond congress not speedily 
be made prisoners? Shall their depreci- 
ated paper currency prevail against our 
gold? The supposition was scouted, but 
the fact eventually took place: such ex- 
actly is the cry at present. Shall the 
anarchy of France counteract the wisdom 
of cabinets? Shall their assignats be cur- 
rent against our soli guineas? Shall 
miserable Sans Culottes make head 
against the disciplined veterans of Aus- 
tria and Prussia? Shall the rabble of 
Paris presume to make head against the 
duke of York? All this may seem impro. 
bable, and yet the thing has happened.— 
The proper period from which to date 
the settled plan of operations for the 
campaign, must necessarily be from the 
meeting of the congress at Antwerp. 
The result of that conference evidently 
was, that the allied armies should con- 
centrate their force, and act with a 
united impulse. A judicious plan un- 
questionably it was, and while it was pur- 
sued, the confederate arms were victori- 
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ous. Our misfortunes began from: the 
moment of our departure from it. There 
was no difficulty whatever in ascertaining 
the quarter from whence this alteration 
originated. The allies in general could 
derive no advantage from a division of 
the forces, and tracing the measure to 
those who were interested in the particu- 
lar enterprise, it naturally belonged to 
the cabinet of St. James's. In every mi- 
litary point of view all detachments 
must be hazardous, and their success 
must ever depend on celerity of execu- 
tion. Yet, as if unconscious of this 
truth, founded upon reason and expe- 
rience, three weeks had elapsed from the 
surrender of Valenciennes before the 
British forces proceeded on their expe- 
dition to Dunkirk; a delay the less ex- 
cusable, as they were not in the interval 
engaged in any other enterprise or any 
active service. The duke of York ar- 
rived before Dunkirk on a fixed day, on 
which it was appointed, that the ordnance 
was to meet him. But on summoning 
the place, he had not a single gun to 
real gu or a single gun-boat to assist 
him. The master-general of the ordnance, 
and the first lord of the admiralty were 
equally parties to this neglect, so flagrant 
and disgraceful, that it demanded the 
strictest investigation. Thus did the 
gallant prince, who with diligence and 
ardour pursued the expedition, experi- 
ence, in sight of his own shore, the pain- 
ful mortification of seeing his project 
frustrated; and thus did his brave fol- 
lowers, flushed with the hopes of con- 
quest, almost within the view of their 
kindred and their friends, find their laurels 
blasted. The ordnance arrived eight days 
after the appointment, and when the op- 
pony of using it was lost irretrieva- 

ly. It had been said in the way of con- 
solation for this discomfiture, that by the 
expedition to Dunkirk the allies gained 
Quesnoy, a place of equal importance. 
To this he would reply, that nothing was 
a recompence to us for the disgrace of 
our arms, and that another incidental ac- 
quisition was no apology for the neglect 
which occasioned that Taprdee. Besides, 
it was an error to suppose that the cap- 
ture of Quesnoy was a consequence of the 
attempt upon Dunkirk; for by making 
that attempt we hazarded both objects, 
whereas by remaining united, the allies 
would have made sure of conquering 
Quesnoy first and Dunkirk afterwards.— 
He next came to the affair of Toulon, 
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in which there appeared a series of 
treachery and mismanagement dishonour- 
able to the British name. How we be- 
came possessed of it had been represent- 
ed variously by ministers, as it suited 
their purposes. Atone time its surrender 
was held out as a proof of the confidence 
entertained by the good people of France 
m the faith of Englishmen, and the ge- 
‘neral disaffection to the existing govern- 
ment. At another time it was instanced 
as a proof of the great wisdom, skill, and 
intrepidity of lord Hood, who so com- 
etely blocked up a superior fleet in the 
bour of Toulon, that by dint of fa- 
mine he obliged them to surrender. He 
‘Tidiculed the supposition of such a 
blockade as could induce such a city to 
surrender, and compared it to another 
celebrated blockade, that of Marseilles, 
by the same noble lord, as recited by 
‘himeelf, that he had received an intima- 
tion that general Carteaux was preparing 
to carry off from Marseilles a considerable 
sum of money ; “which design,” said the 
noble lord, ‘«‘ I have taken effectual mea- 
sures to prevent, by sending a cruizer to 
hover on the harbour.” The reasoning 
in both cases was equally absurd. While 
the harbour was blocked up, Carteaux 
eould not take away the money by land, 
nor the Toulonese receive provisions. 
truth, there was no denying that we 
obtained possession of Toulon by treaty, 
and by that only. The fall of the Giron- 
dists had spread disaffection and revolt 
throughout the extent of the republic, 
and more particularly in the maritime 
places. The whole navy, from the ad- 
miral to the common sailor, was hostile 
- to the convention ; and it was while this 
ampression was on their minds, that lord 
Hood made that unfortunate acquisition. 
He did not, however, obtain it but on 
‘condition of affording them protection, 
and teeing to them the constitu- 
tion of 1789. Thus the transaction stood 
for a while, until there was an opportu- 
nity for the hand of the minister to ap- 
in it, after which the Toulonese were 
promised to have such a government as 
should be agreed upon ; that is, they were 
to be governed by an hereditary despot, 
— who was to treat them better than the 
- other despots, his ancestors. When lord 
Hood took possession of the place, he 
stated, that eaux was at hand with an 
army of 10,000 men to orpot him, and 
that the army of Italy, the number of 
which he did not know, was also on its 
[VOL XXXI.] 
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march, yet having landed 1,800 men, he 
considered himself secure against any at- 
tempt that should be made. Thus, with 
an army of 1,800 men, he was able to de- 
fend a circumference of 15 miles, and 
man eight strong forts. If the minister 
was of opinion that lord Hood would 
have been able to starve Toulon into a 
surrender, he would unquestionably have 
provided against the event ; but so unex- 
pectedly did it happen after the discom- 
fiture of the Girondist party, that they 
were not prepared with a military officer 
to command their army of 1,800. men. 
Captain Elphinstone, to whom the com- 
mand was entrusted, behaved with 
that prudence and bravery which might 
be expected from his character; but 
being of the naval profession, he would 
not have been selected for that command, 
if the possession of the place had been 
m contemplation. Lord Mulgrave, an 
officer whom he was now glad to see in 
his place, and of whose military skill no 
man thought more highly, soon after took 
the command of 2,000 men, in addition 
to those who were already in the garri- 
son, with which he put the enemy to the 
rout; and had declared in his official let- 
ters, that ‘he felt himself and the place 
in a comfortable state of security.” As 
the garrison still continued to increase, 
the public mind might well be satisfied 
with such repeated declarations. About 
this time lord Hood, of his own authority, 


‘thought proper to give away four line of 


battle ships, by sending them to Brest to 
increase the naval force of our enemy. 
This was an act of authority which he 
was not entitled to exercise, and which 
should not pass unnoticed. It was not 
till the. unfortunate capture of the coura- 
geous governor O’Hara, that the true 
state of this place began to be suspected 
in this country. ‘Then came out the ex- 
traordinary discovery, that though a short 
time before such a handful of men as 
1,800 were deemed a sufficient force 
against an army of 10,000, yet now it was 
apprehended that when we had 15,000 
men in the place, we were not likcly to 
maintain our ground against 35,000 be- 
siegers. It was with extreme reluctance 
that he found himself obliged to impute 
personal blame to any ofliccr whatever, 
but justice compelled him to arraign lord 
Hood and general Dundas of the greatest 


‘misconduct in not making provision 


against an event which was inevitable. 
Lord Hood was much to be blamed in not 
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prevcus’y securing the whole of the 
‘rench navy, which he might have 
brought off with the utmost facility. Both 
commanders were much to blame in not 
making dispositions for securing and 
bringing away the miserable inhabitants. 
It was true, that a considerable number 
had embarked, but small was that num- 
ber when compared with the wretches 
that were left behind and given up a sa- 
crifice to those, from whom they had es- 
caped. The attempt to destroy the stores 
and navy was as pitiful as it was ineffec- 
tual. They were set fire to, but the fu- 
gitives could not tell the extent of the 
conflagration, and there was reason to 
think it fell greatly short of destruction. 
Had we been disposed to keep our en- 
gagements with the people of Toulon, 
there were sufficient means to have ef- 
fected it. It was an opinion entertained 
under the old government of France, that 
Toulon, against a besieging army, could not 
be defended but by a covering one. The 
armies which should have covered Toulon 
were remaining idle in England, one 
under sir Charles Grey, and the other 
under the ear] of Moira.—The expedition 
under that noble earl called for a few 
words from him. To show that this was 
& project with which the country had 
been amused without a hope of its being 
successful, he only desired to state his 
lordship’s own words in the other House 
of parliament. Let those who think that 
we have been successful in the last cam- 
paign, or those who look with hopes to 
the better success of the present, consider 
how it is commencing. The same line 
of conduct is still pursuing in the Medi- 
terranean which hil failed at Toulon. 
An attempt is making to reduce Corsica 
with only 1,400 men—an enterprise that 
can be attended with neither honour nor 
advantage to the officers employed in it. 
The same uncertainty, with regard to the 
expedition of lord Moira still remains. 
In every point of view in which the sub- 
ject can be viewed, it is one that demands 
inquiry. — He concluded by moving, 
That this House will resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the causes which led 
to the failure of the army commanded 
by his royal highness the duke of York at 
Dunkirk, and the causes which led to the 
evacuation of the port and town of Tou- 
lon, by the army and fleet under the com- 
mand of major-gencral Dundas, and vice- 
admiral lord Hood.” 
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Mr. Jenkinson said, he was ready to 
declare, notwithstanding what had been 
so confidently asserted by the hon. major, 
that there was no expedition that had 
been planned by the British cabinet which 
had not been eminently successful, and 
that the whole system of the campaign 
was founded in sound wisdom and policy. 
In the first place, he would review the 
several enterprises that had taken place 
during the last campaign, and would next 
consider the system of the campaign itself. 
In no one instance had so considerable a 
force been raised as during the last cam- 
paign. The greatest force that this coun- 
try in any former period had raised, did 
not exceed 22,000 men; the force that 
was raised and equipped in the last cam- 
paign amounted to upwards of 37,000. 

e would maintain that the expeditions 
under the duke of York were wisely plane 
ned, and ably and gallantly executed. 
No man could deny but that the preser- 
vation of Holland was entirely owing to 
the British guards being sent into that 
country. This was a circumstance that 
even the crafty Dumourier had himself 
acknowledged. Throughout the whole 
of his speech, the hon. major had evinced 
an unusual anxiety to take away all cre- 
dit from the British government, in cases 
where the combined arms had proved 
victorious. The hon. major did not re- 
collect, that in all the enterprises that 
had been planned by the combined powers, 
the British government had a very consi« 
derable share. Subsequent to the evacu- 
ation of the Low Countries, two very 
important actions had taken place, the 
battles of St. Amand and of Famars. The 
next object that came under consideration 
was the fall of Valenciennes. There the 
British was the besieging army under a 
British commander, and succeeded in the 
capture of that important fortress. He 
could not see any reason why the British 
arms should be deprived of the laurels 
that they so gloriously acquired in that 
enterprise, unless the hon. major would 
say, that there was a greater proportion 
of Austrians and Prussians than British 
troops in that army. Even admitting that 
mode of reasoning, the force of it would 
equally apply to the expedition against 
Dunkirk. Of that expedition he begged 
leave to say, that no possible blame could 
attach either upon the officers or men that 
had been engaged in it, but, on the con- 
trary the greatest degree of praise.—He 


| would now proceed to show why he ap- 
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ah of the expedition against Dunkirk. 
e hon. (Sena had totally forgot to 


mention the event that occurred in the 
Camp de Cexsar. In the first place, he 
would consider the object of Dunkirk ; 


and in the next, admitting the obtention 
of it to be an object, the force that had 
been sent, against that place. No man 
could deny, that the capture of Dunkirk 
would tend to ensure safety to West Flan- 
ders, and the possession of it be of consi- 
derable consequence if at any future pe- 
riod an attack upon Lisle should be found 
necessary. The maritime benefits were 
also obvious, as Dunkirk would afford to 
the cruizers in the North Seas very consi- 
derable advantages. Considering Dun- 
kirk as an object, it was clear, that if the 
expedition was to be undertaken at all 
during the last campaign, it could not be 
undertaken at a Jater period than it was, 
for various important reasons. Regarding 
the peculiar situation of Dunkirk, which, 
if it was not attacked at a particular sea- 
son, could not be attacked at all, it was 
pain, that a detached body from the com- 
ined army was absolutely necessary to be 
sent against that place, at atime when 
the whole of the combined army could 
not be brought against it; for Mons and 
Brussels could not be considered safe till 
Quesnoy and Maubeuge were reduced. 
But though the attack had proved unsuc- 
cessful, yet the event of that attack had 
been productive of the most solid advan- 
tages. To repulse with success the army 
that had been sent against the place, it 
became absolutely necessary to dea to- 
gether a considerable force, to be an over- 
match for our coveringarmy. This actu- 
ally was the case ; for the Franch having 
drawn off a very extraordinary force from 
the lines of Weisenboure to repulse 
our covering army at Dunkirk, Quesnoy 
e an easy conquest. From this cir- 
cumstance it was apparent that Dunkirk 
was looked upon as a great object by the 
French. — Considering the capture of 
Quesnoy, which was the undoubted con- 
sequence of this diversion, and regarding 
the other existing circumstances of that 
riod, when the main army of the com- 
ined powers was directed to the obtain- 
ing advantageous posts, and to the keep- 
ing in doubt and in check the army of 
the enemy, no blame was to be imputed 
to the troops sent against Dunkirk for 
their want of success, inasmuch as they 
had to contend with a very superior force ; 
nor to the planners of that expedition, 
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for not sending the whole of the com- 
bined army to the reduction of the place. 
— The next point was the affair at Toulon. 
By the declaration at Toulon, the hon. 
gentleman said, that the British honour 
and the British faith stood pledged to the 
constitution of France. He begged leave 
to remind the hon. gentleman, that the 
words of the declaration were, ‘* the con- 
stitution accepted in the year 1789.” It 
was evidently upon this that the treaty 
was founded. ‘The second article of the 
declaration stated that the white flag was 
hoisted. Every man knew that the white 
flag was abolished, by order of the con- 
stituent assembly. Then, taking the pur- 
port and the date of the declaration, 
wherein it was stated that peace and tran- 
quillity would succeed the four years of 
anarchy and confusion, it was evident, 
that by the constitution of 1789, was not 
meant the constitution of 1791. Buteven 
admitting that to be the case, the infe- 
rence that had been drawn was totally 
false ; namely, that we pledged ourselves, 
in the most unqualified manner, to ren- 
der protection to the inhabitants of Tou- 
Jon; for lord Hood only said, that if the 
Toulonese declared themselves in favour 
of the French monarch, his Britannic ma- 
jesty promised them conditional protcc- 
tion. The Toulonese in consequence de- 
clared in favour of Louis 17th, and lord 
Hood, in the name of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, promised to protect them, and to 
restore the town to Louis 17th, when on 
the throne of France, and when we were 
at peace with that kingdom. We did 
not, as the hon. gentleman had stated, 
premise to do one thing at one place, and 
another thing at another place.. No; the 
conduct pursued by Great Britain during 
the campaign was uniform and consistent. 
What was the real object of the war? It 
was not to establish any particular sys- 
tem of government; but to destroy an 
existing system of government in France. 
He would contend that the language that 
was held by his noble friend was perfectly 
consistent. It was to be recollected, that 
the subjugation of Lyons had enabled the 
French to come against Toulon with con- 
siderably superior force. Insinuations 
had been thrown out that were totally 
groundless, relative to the evacuation of 
Toulon; but he had only to observe, that 
every man was taken from that town, on 
its evacuation, that felt disposed to go. 
The commissioners had acted with great 
humanity, and no blame could be imputed 
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tothem. ‘There were some of the inha- | case of France at present? No. Great 


bitants who would not leave the place, in 
the hope of gaining the good will of the 
enemy, by opening to them the gates ofthe 
town. With respect to the four ships, the 
only reason fo sending them into the port 
of the enemy was, that there were 5,000 
French seamen in the harbour of Toulon, 
so excessively turbulent, that, for safety’s 
sake, the commissioners were obliged to 
send them away in the four ships.—The 
hon. major blamed administration for not 
sending our whole force against Toulon. 
That was an engagement into which Great 
Britain had never entered. Our engage- 
ments never went to that extent. As 
considerable a force was sent to reduce 
that place, as, under certain circum- 
stances, ouglit to have been sent. The 
next point of complaint was, that the ex- 
pedition under lord Moira had totally 
failed. This could not possibly be the 
case, since the expedition had not in fact 
proceeded to any extent; for till the 
royalists came towards the coast, we 
had continued the war in Flanders. If 
the war was to be carried on in Flanders, 
it became impossible for us to send any 
effective force into the interior of the 
country. As soon as ever the royalists 
made approaches towards the coast, we 
instantly prepared to succour and assist 
them.—He would now offer a few words 
respecting the system of the campaign. 
A good deal had been said about the 
term, “security.” A right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox) had, on a former occa- 
sion, said, that the same sccurity might 
be had in this war as m any former war, 
and had adduced the treaty of Ryswick. 
In regard to this, he would contend that 
there was not the least possible ground 
for such an argument, and that the in- 
stance could not bear out the assertion. 
That right hon. gentleman should have 
recollected, that the treaty of Ryswick 
was concluded by Louis 14th at a period 
when that monarch had a design to intro- 
duce the Pretender into this country ; 
and in order the more effectually to put 
that design into execution, and to throw 
a veil over his intention, he entercd thus 
perfidiously into terms of peace. But was 
that a parallel case ? Most certainly not ; 
for then this country entered into a peace 
that was grounded on a temporary secu- 
rity, while at the same time she ran the 
risk of any circumstances that might, in 
the course of human affairs, arise either 
to destroy or confirm it. Was that the 
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Britain had not the least security for a 
single hour. Were this country to make 
peace. with France under the circum- 
stances existing at present in that unhap- 
py country, independent of' the insecurity 
that was attendant upon sucli a peace, 
inevitable destruction would fall upon the 
head of the person there that should con- 
clude it.. This he considered to be a 
complete answer to the assertion of the 
right hon. gentleman. All the disorder, 
anarchy, and confusion that distracted 
France, flowed from one source, namely, 
the Jacobin club. It was the object of 
the Jacobin club, ever since the destruc- 
tion of Federalism, to extend their influ- 
ence to several corresponding clubs 
throughout the country. In the execution 
of this, the Jacobin club took especial care 
never to vest any of those inferior clubs 
with supreme authority, but to make them 
uniformly dependent. Hence he argued, 
that if the Jacobin club was once des- 
troyed, the several inferior and dependent 
clubs, from the circumstance of their 
being so numerous, would not immedi- 
ately agree in any one object round which 
they might rally. It was generally allow- 
ed that the influence of the capital in every 
country was very great, but in no coun- 
try was it so great asin France at the 
present day. Another argument advanc- 
ed by the honourable major was, that 
the people were less disposed to insurrec- 
tion now, than they were during the last 
campaign. But the inference that the 
hon. gentleman had drawn from this, was 
wholly unfair. Would the hon. gentle- 
man prove, that although actual insurrec- 
tions were not now so numerous nor s0 
great as they were during the course of 
the last campaign, the seeds of insurrec- 
tion and rebellion were less now than they 
were this time twelvemonth? From his 
own knowledge, he would assert, that 
the spirit of insurrection was as great, if 
not greater, at the present day, than it 
was last year in the three greatest cities 
next to Patis, namely, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bourdeaux. There were other places 
where that spirit of disaffection had mani- 
fested itself in a very strong degree. 
When the royalists had lately passed the 
Loire, they were allowed to proceed for- 
ward without meeting with any obstacle 
from the peasantry ; but when the repub- 
lican army had passed the same way, they 
were fired upon from the villages. Sure 
he was, that if the Jacobin system was 
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destroyed in Paris, the system of anarchy 
would be destroyed in France. Now, 
what was the best means of destroying 
this system of Jacobinism ? If the war was 
carried on in Brittany, it could not be 
carried on in the Low Countries. Were 
that system pursued, there was no possi- 
ble chance of succeeding. To carry on 
the war entirely in Brittany, wae to 
bring consequent destruction upon our 
army. Defeat and dismay must have 
been the inevitable consequence. In his 
opinion, the best mode of carrying on the 
campaign was, the making ourselves mas- 
ters of several posts in the Low Countries, 
so as to secure the marching forward of 
the combined powers into the interior of 
France. He had no difficulty in saying, 
that the marching to Paris was attalbable 
and practicable; and he, for one, would 
recommend such an expedition. Whilethe 
present system existed in France, the ene- 
my had only one advantage over us, name- 
ly, the power of bringing a superior force 
to any one place. But on our side there 
remained many considerable and peculiar 
advantages : we not only excelled the ene- 
my in strict military discipline, butin the 
superior force of our cavalry. In the pre- 
sent disorganized state of France, it was 
impossible that she could raise cavalry 
as easily as infantry. During the latter 


part of the last campaign, the caval } 
the combined powers, owing to local cir- | 


cumstances, had been of very little ser- 
vice. The moment that the posts that 
ensured safety to the marching forward of 
the combined powers were secured in the 
Low Countries, at that very time the ca- 
valry could be brought to act with very 
considerable advantage. Under the dis- 
advantages that he had before stated, 
Valenciennes and Quesnoy fell before the 
victorious arms of the combined powers. 
There was every prospect of success in the 
next campaign. The valour of the Bri- 
tish troops was distinguished in the Jast, 
as it ever had been in every campaign. 
He would leave the French to exult on 
account of the battle of Jemappe, where, 
mirabtle dictu ! 60,000 Frenchmen defeat- 
ed, though with considerable difficulty, 
17,000 Austrians. At the same time, he 
need not mention the battle that was 
fought at Lincelles, where 1,500 British 
troops defeated and cut to pieces no less 
than 5,000 Frenchmen. at signal vic- 
tory would remain an everlasting honour 
tothe men and to the commander that 
engaged im so hazardous an enterprise. 
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It was said, that this was a commercial 
country; but the only way to preserve 
that commercial prosperity was, by en- 
couraging a martial spirit in this country ; 
that sort of martial spirit that in eases of 
emergency weuld find its way to the 
plough and to the loom. Since we had, 
during the course of the last campaign, 
defended Holland, red Quesnoy, 
Valenciennes, and Conde, recovered the 
Low Countries, and almost crippled the 
French navy, he ceuld not see the least 
ground for the present motion. 

Lord Mulgrave conceived jt his duty, 
from the situation in which he had hap- 
pened to stand at Toulon, to reply to the 
allusions which had been made to the trans- 
actions that took place there. There ap- 
peared to him to be three points, to which 
the objections of the hon. major seemed 

rincipally to be directed. A want of 
aith in the conduct of the civil affairs of 
that town ; a neglect in providing the ne- 
cessary means of defence; and a crimi- 
nality in the manner in which the evacua- 
tion of it took place. With respect to 
the civil affairs, he ara d denied that 
any thing like breach of faith was impu- 
table to the British upon the occasion. 
In taking possession of the town, there 
was but one insulated provision adopted, 
by which the regal government in the most 
general terms was established. With re- 
spect to the hoisting the white flag, he re- 
lated an anecdote to prove that it was 
an act not imputable to the British, but 
purely that of the inhabitants. On the 
day on which it was resolved to hoist the 
white flag, the principal magistrate of the 
town waited on him, as commander in 
chief, and requested his presence, and 
that of his officers, at the ceremony of 
exchanging the one flag for the other. 
To this request he found it his duty to 
give the most absolute denial, alleging 
at the same time as his reason, that the 
act itself was that of the French nation 
alone, and therefore he conceived it highly 
a that the presence of foreigners 
should give it the appearance of being 
done inder their influence.— With respect 
to the constitution of 1789, that was 
adopted in the stipulation between the 
people of Toulon and us, for the purpose 
of quieting the fears of all descriptions 
of persons, and of removing all appre- 
hension of the restoration either of the 
ancient or modern despotism. In fact; 
so little were the people agreed as to what 
were the terms or constitution for which 
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they had stipulated, that he found the 
most opposite sentiments entertained upon 
the subject. Some felt such detestation 
and horror of the old despotism ; her bas- 
tiles, lettres de cachet, &c. that they 
were ready to undergo every extremity 
rather than submit to it; while others, 
conceiving that they had adopted the an- 
cient system, wondered at the continua- 
tion of the modern authorities, the sec- 
tions, tribunes, magistrates, &c. when they 
had agreed to the restoration of monarchy, 
with all its appendages of nobility, or- 
ders, and priesthood. Thus they them- 
selves were by no means agreed as to what 
should be their future form of govern- 
ment.— With respect to the departure of 
the four ships, the transaction was simply 
this: when the town was given up, it was 
by wae | which provided for the preser- 
vation of the public property: of this des- 
eription were the shipping: which, how- 
ever, were not surrendered but with 
great difficulty ; and indeed a part of them 
came into terms only because they found 
their force inadequate to the means of re- 
sistance. In this fleet were above 6,000 
seamen, who made no secret of their 
aversion to the counter-revolution, and 
who behaved in so riotous a manner, that 
it was found necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of the remainder, to sacrifice a part ; 
and by furnishing them, according to their 
desire, with four ships to carry them to 
Brest, to avoid the two evils, either of 
keeping them within their own: walls, 
under continual alarms, or to have turned 
them out to increase the force of the be- 
sieging army.—With respect to the situa- 
tion of Toulon, subsequent to this period, 
he had somewhat to state. And here he 
begged to notice a remark that had been 
made on him in his absence, that he had 
sent home dispatches, stating the com- 
fortable security of the place, and yet had 
followed them home within a few days 
himself. The fact was, those dispatches 
had been sent off a considerable time be- 
fore, but, by delays on the way, had not 
reached this country, till close upon the 
time he was obliged to return. Never 
did he a a situation with such regret. 
Having held the rank of brigadier gene- 
ral pro tempore before any communication 
had taken place with this country, suffice 
It to say, the appointment was not conti- 
nued by the authority here, and he there- 
fore was obliged to return, in consequence 
of the new commission that was appointed, 
not being able to act in a puberdinate ca- 
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ity. With respect to the grounds 
finen which he held. out the idea of a 
comfortable security, as to our continu- 
ance in possession of Toulon, they were 
these: instead of an extent of fifteen 
miles that we had to defend, the farthest 
extent of any of our posts did not exceed 
two miles from the centre of Toulon. 
It was true, that of the eight posts we 
occupied, the whole of them were not in 
such a state of forwardness as we could 
wish, owing to a want of engineers; but 
in return for that, the besieging army, 
under Carteaux, was composed of the 
very worst ae in France, none of 
the troops of the line having as yet joined 
them; and from the manner in which the 
general himself occupied certain posts, 
to the neglect of others more advanta- 
eous, he was not lead to form any very 
gh idea of his skill, or to conceive any 
violent apprehensions of danger from his 
efforts. Lyons, too, had not at that time 
fallen, nor did he expect it would, at 
least speedily. Add to all these circum- 
stances, he had applied to general De 
Vins, who coaitan ted the Piedmontese 
troops, for succour, who returned him for 
answer, that though he could not imme- 
diately assist him as he wished, yet he 
had such well-grounded hopes of success, 
that he trusted he should be able in a 
short time to force the French to evacuate 
Nice, and to succour him with redoubled 
effect, by an addition to his force of 
twice the number, and also by the dis- 
comfiture of the common enemy. The 
failure of that general in those plans, he 
had not learned: at the time of his sending 
off these dispatches.—-With regard to the 
evacuation of Toulon, he was convinced 
no blame could attach to the conduct of 
the commanders. If public preparation 
had been made for that event, interrup- 
tion from the enemy, or opposition from 
our allies, might have impeded or pre- 
vented the effect of such preparation. 
As to the charge of neglect in ministers 
in providing the means of defence, he 
would stake his life, his character, and 
every thing most dear to him, as a man 
and a soldier, that if the whole of the 
garrison had been British, he would have 
preserved Toulon to this country down 
to the present hour. 

Sir James Murray said, there was a cir- 
cumstance or two that had been stated 
by the hon. mover, to which he wished 
to speak. He was still convinced, that 
the main seat of offensive operations near 
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Valenciennes was well chosen, as at the 
same time that it afforded the best pros- 
pect of penetrating France, it effectually 
secured a defensive barrier to the Nether- 
lands. Whether, therefore, we looked to 
self-defence, or successful attack, the 
choice was most proper. Dunkirk was 
allowed on all sides to be a place of 
great importance; if so, it was proper 
to attempt to get possession of it, and 
this could not be done in any other man- 
ner than what had taken place, without 
losing sight of the main plan of the cam- 
paign, as conducted by the prince of 
Cobourg ; for if the whole army had at- 
tempted it, the other objects must have 
been relinquished. The policy of a de- 
tached plan was to be estimated by the 
injury it might occasion to the main ob- 
ject, however desirable in itself. In this 
case, no injury whatever occurred to that, 
as the siege of Quesnoy was necessary, 
and the remaining force of the prince of 
Cobourg was fully adequate to that un- 
dertaking. When it was determined upon 
as a detached plan, no time was lost in 
following up the execution with as large 
a force as could be spared after the cap- 
ture of Valenciennes, and the army was 
before Dunkirk on the 23d of August. 
On the Sth of September it became ne- 
eessary to retreat. The cause of this 
event was, the immense force the enemy 
had collected. A part of the army of 
the Rhine and Moselle had joined the 
northern army by the 22d of August, and 
nearly at that period the siege of Dunkirk 
was commenced. He disclaimed all im- 
putation on the board of ordnance, and 
said the retreat from Dunkirk was not 
owing to the want or late arrival. of can- 
non or stores. The time fixed for their 
arrival was between the 20th and 2th of 
August, and in fact, part arrived on the 
22nd, in the morning. The most impor- 
tant plans of the.campaign had succeeded, 
and it was but little detraction of its 

neral success to say that a detached clan 
had failed. It never was seriously intended, 
that he knew, to penetrate, in that cam- 
paign to Paris, or near it. The exertions 
to save Dunkirk contributed to the loss 
of Quesnoy; if the siege of that town 
had been forgone, he had no doubt that 
Dunkirk would have fallen. He could 
‘not agree, however, that the failure be- 
fore Dunkirk had contributed to the 
want of success before Maubeuge ; they 
were objects totally distinct. The siege of 
Dunkirk, as it failed in its object, might 
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be called a defeat but it was not every 
defeat that entailed disgrace. The re- 
treat from Dunkirk was not only slow 
and orderly, but was also short, and 
was soon converted into offensive opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Canning expressed his thanks to 
the hon. mover of the question, because 
it had brought forward the only fair, 
manly, and comprehensive attack upon 
administration that had yet been made, 
and at the same time afforded them the 
means of justification. As to inquiries, 
he had heard some gentleman say that he 
wished for such inquiries annually ; the 
only way he could explain this was, 
that he wished for annual failures to pro- 
duce annual inquiries. Two attacks had 
been made upon ministers very incon- 
sistent in their nature: the one, . that 
the objects of the war had never ‘been 
defined; and the other, that Toulon had 
been evacuated after being taken posses- 
sion of under a defined and specific treaty. 
He alluded to the discussion which had 
taken place on the treaty with the king 
of Sardinia, and contended, that if it was 
insisted on, that we were bound by lord 
Hood's proclamation not to make peace 
till Louis 17th was seated on the throne, 
as well might we say that the guardian of 
an heiress, who had her fortune in trust, 
was pledged to marry her if she could 
not find another husband. The Toulon- 
ese wished for a monarchy; we agreed 
to do what we could for them: we 
had said by proclamation, if monarchy is 
established we can make peace, but we 
never made it the sine qua non, and said, 
that until monarchy is restored, we never 
will make peace. Upon a review of the 
whole transactions of the war, he e 
his warmest approbation to the conduct 
of ministers, and asked, what would have 
happened had those on the opposite side 
been in power? We should have been at 
peace and in alliance with France, and as 
we must have taken care of Poland, at 
war with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; . 
and in this state of Europe we must have 
guaranteed the Netherlands to our allies 
the French. This, he thought, was the 
situation in which we should have been. 
The subscriptions for the relief of Poland 
proved it, and we should have been 
plunged into a war by those constitutional 
subscribers for Poland, who would not 
subscribe for the safety of their own 
country. The French would have been 
our best allics; we should have hadno alien 
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bill, no traiterous correspondefce bill: 


‘French emissaries would have been our 


best friends, and our coffers would 
have been filled with French assignats. 
Nothing had been brought forward to sup- 

ort the motion except general and vague 
Declanaaiion upon the calamities of war, 
which applied equally in every instance as 
in the present. , 

Sir William Young opposed the motion, 
because, in his opinion, there was no 
good grounds for instituting the proposed 
inquiry. The’ war had been wisely con- 
ducted in every quarter; and it became 
the House and the country to support 


" ministers in the measures they had 


- In regard to 


adopted for the ensuing campaign. He 
concluded with saying, that from the ah 
able manner in which the noble lord (Mul- 
grave) and sir James Murray, had ex- 
plained the whole of the campaign, every 
farther remark from him would be super- 
fluous. 

_ Mr. Courtenay adverted to the declara- 
tion of Mr. Canning, that if the opposi- 
tion had been in power, there would have 
been no war. He confessed it, and sup- 
posed that the hon. gentleman had brought 
this forward as a charge of recrimination. 
Of course the hon. gentleman then at- 
tached a merit to the war, which un- 
veiled the hypocrisy of its promoters, and 
served to hold it out, not as a war of 
defence, but a war of acquisition. The 
young statesman, like a new apprentice 


to his trade, had thus unwarily disclosed 


the secrets of his master. Perhaps he 
was not enjoined to secrecy, and without 
that injunction had imprudently, though 
zealously, betrayed the craft and mystery. 
e rest of his speech, he 
had endeavoured to catch the spirit of it, 
but so soon as it was poured eut, it eva- 
porated. He strove then to condense the 
thin floating vapours, and make them pal- 
pable, but all his endeavours were m 
vain.~Mr. Courtenay then reviewed the 
arguments of sir James Murray with re- 
spect to the brilliancy of our arms at Va- 
Jenciennes, Condé and Quesnoy. The 
hon. baronet ought surely to be apprized 
By what means these places were taken. 

hey were taken in consequence of the 
treachery of Dumourier, without which 
none of them could have fallen into the 
hands of the combined armies. When 
Dumourier revolted, the republican army 
‘consisted only of 17,000 men; what, he 
would ask, was their number now ?— 
He then took notice of the laboured de- 
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fence of the operations before Dunkirk» 
and observed, that the present motion 
went not into the measures of those 
who conducted, but of those who pro- 
jected it. The plan was formed in the 
British cabinet, contrary to prince Co- 
bourg’s opinion, and the opinion of other 
able officers. : 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, that the 
only instances in which we had been un- 
successtul were at Dunkirk and Toulon. 
He could not see the use of moving for 
an account of the stores left at either; 
because, admitting the quantity to be 
great it would furnish no presumption that 
ministers hgd not provided ample means 
for the operations to be performed. He 
bestowed high panegyrics on the duke of 
York and lord Hood, and hoped the war 
would be prosecuted till the security of 
this country both internal and external, 
was fully ascertained. 

Mr. Thompson said, the subscriptions 
for Poland were to aid an oppressed - peo- 
ple; and if the people of this country 
should ever be oppressed, those who pro- 
moted the Polish subscription would be 
the foremost to subscribe. 

Mr. J. H. Browne said, parliament 
could have voted money for the Poles as 
well as for any other purpose, had it been 
thought proper; and therefore there was 
no reason for that subscription, which did 
not apply more forcibly to the subscrip- 
tions now proposed by ministers. 

Mr. For said, that having heard no ar- 
gument against the proposed inquiry, he 
should not repeat the arguments in favour 
of it. The noble lord (Mulgrave) ad- 
mitted that the loss of Toulon was a mis- 
fortune. This of itself was ground for in- 

uiry but had never been urged as goons 

or censure, unless inquiry should show 
that there had been misconduct. The 
noble lord thought also that the misfor- 
tune might have been avoided if the aid 
expected from our allies had been furnish- 
ed, or if the succours ordered by ministers 
had arrived. This proved the necessity 
of inquiry; for it was material for the 
House to know in what manner the plans 
of the ministers had been frustrated, whe- 
ther by the fault of ministers, or of any 
other person. We had promised protec- 
tion to the -people of Toulon, and if, on 


‘tthe evacuation, we took away all those 


who were desirous of -coming away 
a circumstance on which the numerous 
subsequent executions there tended to 
throw a considerable degree of ‘doubt, we 


a 
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had the less to lament in our failure. But 
if our allies did not give us all the assist- 
ance they might have done for an object 
60 j , it concerned the national 
heneur to show the world that we had not 
failed from our own fault but from their 
backwardness. It was also matter of policy 
to know whether or not the emperor, the 
ally on whom we maet chiefly depend in 
future, had promised aid, which on ano- 
ther view of circumstances he thought 
proper to withhold. With respect to the 
question asked by an hon. gentleman, 
what he and his friends would have done 
had their counselsbeen followed, he should 
ealy observe, that the querist immediately 
answered himself, for he immediately 
added, that:all their motions in that House 
led to peace. It was highly honourable 
to the e of York, that in all the de- 
ates on the conduct ef the war, no sha- 
ow of blame had fallen upon him; and 
that after raising the siege of Dunkirk, 
West Flanders had been recovered under 
his iramediate orders. His admiration of 
the conduet and valour displayed at Lin- 
celles, was not less enthusiastic than those 
who extolled them the most; not the 
more, but certainly not the Jess, because 
he had the honour of numbering the gal- 
Jant officer who commanded among his 
friends; but particular brilliant actions, 
im which a bodies of men defcated 
forces much superior in number, were ra- 
ther fs of mismanagement than of skill 
on tbe part of those who directed the 
general plan of the campaign. We were 
now told that the object of the war was 
Paris, and that in order to get thither, we 
must win our way town by town. 


did not mean to question the choice of tion, confincd himself to Europe. 


the means if such was theend. But a 
more melancholy prospect could not well 
be presented; and gentlemen who now 
believed that Paris must be taken before 
we could look for peace, would, he ima- 
.gined, go home with less sanguine hopes 
than they had hitherto entertained. 

Mr. (Pitt said:—At the present ad- 
vanced period of the debate, I must own 
I have very great doubts, whether I ought 
at all to trespass upon the patience of the 
House. When the hon. gentleman gave 
notice of his motion, he asserted, that no 
action in which the British arms or coun- 
cils might be supposed to have a peculiar 
share during tbe course of the campaign 
had been successful. Upon that ground 
I professed myself ready to meet him. I 
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doubts, whether he had really any serious 
views to press that point much ; and these 
doubts were suggested by the circum: 
stance of the delay which had been al- 
Jowed to take place in bringing forward 
this motion. There are only two pur- 
poses for which the present motion can 
with any propriety be brought forward ; 
first, either to point out the errors of the 
last campaign so as to afford a lesson of 
salutary warning, or, secondly, to state 
such gross neglect and misconduct on the 
part of ministers, as to demand their re- 
moval from office. When I heard the ar- 
guments of the hon. mover, I could not 
help taking notice, that he confined his 
animadversions entirely to what had taken 
place in Europe, though what he profess- 
ed to attack was the conduct of the Bri- 
tish arms, and in all our extensive opera- 
tions in Europe, we had in almost every 
instance been engaged along with other 
powers: but, of the effect of our opera- 
tions in other parts of the globe, where 
British arms had been exclusively em- 
ployed, he said not a word. In this in- 
stance I cannot help admiring his pru- 
dence. The hon. gentleman was aware, 
no doubt, of our large acquisitions in the 
East-Indies. He was aware of our having 
acquired that valuable fishery which be- 
longed to the French in Newfoundland. 
He was aware of our having recovered the 
island of Tobago, which we had lost in a 
former unfortunate war. He was aware 
of all this, and his attention must have 
been called to valuable and important ac- 
quisitions in the West-Indies, which we 
had every prospect of making. The hon. 


He , gentleman, however, with singular discre- 


How 
| far he had in this way succeeded in rais- 
ing ground of suspicion of the conduct of 
ministers, the House mustdecide. Though 
_ the hon. major confined his motion to the 
transactions at Dunkirk and Toulon, he 
' endeavoured to prove that there was mis- 
conduct in the whole of the operations of 
| the campaign. The fair state of the 
| question then was, whether, taking in the 
whole review of the campaign, the result 
was such as to justify going into an in- 
quiry? The point has cag been so 
powerfully argued by my hon. friend (Mr. 
Jenkinson) as to render it miuarineet 
for me to enter into the subject. I shall 
only take a short review of the proceed- 
ings of the campaign, with a view to the 
proposition maintained by the hon. mover 


must confess, however, that I had some | of the ill success of every operation in 
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which the British troops have been pe- 
culiarly engaged. The hon. gentleman 
chooses to take up his view of the share 
which the British troops had in the cam- 
paign from the date of the congress at Ant- 
werp. From some strange mistake of date, 
hesupposesthe guards under the command 
of the duke of York, not to have arrived 
in Holland till the first decisive advan- 
tages had been gained over the French by 
the Austrian troops. This, however, was 
‘not the fact ; to the seasonable arrival of 
these guards may uncquivocally be as- 
cribed the salvation of Holland. The 
presence of a British prince, and of a small 
but chosen band of British troops, had 
the effect of inspiring the Austrians, of 
giving vigour to their efforts, and of sav- 
‘ing that country, which was united with 
us in the strictest bonds of alliance, and 
which it was of most consequence that we 
should protect from the fury of the enemy. 
The congress at Antwerp, in which were 
concerted the future opcrations of the 
‘campaign, was followed by the acquisi- 
tion of Conde, Valenciennes, Quesnoy, 
the affair at Famars, &c. At Dunkirk 
and Maubeuge, the efforts of the armies 
were unsuccessful, so that of five places 
which were attempted, three were gained, 
and at two we failed. But as both the 
British and Austrian councils were com- 
bined in concerting theyplan of operations 
at the congress of Antwerp, both were 
entitled to a share of the merit in those 
advantages which followed. In all those 
actions which had been attended with the 
most distinguished success, the British 
‘troops had a great share. The Austrians, 
im Ney instance, assigned them the fore- 
most place, a circumstance equally ho- 
nourable to themselves, as it showed them 
though piquing themselves upon their 
character of being the first military nation 
in Europe, to be free from all mean jea- 
lousy, and invidious rivalry. It was ho- 
nourable to the British troops, as it proved 
that, though fighting along with a nation 
the most renowned for their valour and 
discipline, their exertions were such as 
could not be put to the blush, and even 
qualified them to take a lead in the opera- 
tions of the campaign. And however we 
“may regret as a fact, the failure at Mau- 
.beuge, it still may serve as an argument 
to account for the failure at Dunkirk, 
without the imputation of blame in any 
quarter, since it shows thatthe Austrians, 
though much more numerous, under the 
command of an able and experienced ge- 
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neral, failed in an énterprise, much more 
important than the acquisition of Duns 
kirk, from the influence of similar acci- 
dents with those which occasioned the 
failure of the British troops in that quar- 
ter.—It now remains to determine, whe- 
ther, taking in the whole circumstances of 
the campaign, the salvation of Holland, the 
ory of the Netherlands, the acquisi- 
tion of several important frontier towns, 
the result has been victory or defeat, suc- 
cess or disappointment. I am ready indeed 
to admit, that the degree of success may 
not have perhapsbeen equal to our wishes 
or to those hopes which we had formed in 
the first instance. This was easily ac- 
counted for, from the extreme anxiety of 
the public mind with respect to the object 
in view and the very great importance of 
the stake. It was indeed natural to wish 
for complete victory, where nothing short 
of complete victory could confer any de 
gree of security, or be effectual to the at- 
tainment of our ends. Besides, our hopes 
had been raised to the highest pitch b 
the rapid and astonishing success, whic 
had attended the commencement of the 
campaign; and the circumstances which 
afterwards occurred to retard the progress 
of our arms, must somewhat have damp- 
ed those sanguine expectations which had 
led us to look forward to a continuance of 
the same success, though these circum- 
stances were by no means such as ought 
to induce us to despair, or be allowed to | 
blast our ultimate prospects of a favoura- 
ble issue to our exertions. Having saul 
so much on the general result of the cam- 
paign, I shall here remark, that the ques- 
tion has been taken up in another point 
by an hon. friend of mine (Mr. Canning) 
who, from the ability he has displayed on 
the only two occasions on which he has 
hitherto spoken in this place, has afforded 
the House ground for the most flattering 
anticipation of what they have to expect 
from his future exertions. My hon. 
friend has asked, what would have been 
the situation of the country, if the coun- 
cils given by gentlemen on the other side 
had been adopted? That he admitted it 
might possibly have been peace, has been 
taken up by them as matter of exultation 
and triumph. They have asked boast- 
ingly, what becomes of all your arguments 
who stated the present to be a war strictly 
defensive? But what was the sort of 
peace described by my hon. friend ?—a 
peace which at best would only afford a 
temporary and delusive repose. And at 
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what price was this to be purchased ?>— 
They must have been contented, in order 
to purchase this peace, to have passed by 
the attacks of the National Convention 
upon the independence and security of 
this country ; they must have broken the 
faith] of treaties; they must have sacri- 
ficed Holland ; they must have given their 
sanction to the ambitious views of the 
French with respect to the Netherlands. 
L do not affirm that any gentleman on 
the other side ever said he would make 
peace on those terms. But what do they 
mean when they contend that the war on 
the part of this country was unnecessary 
and unprovoked? Must they not admit 
that ail these things were done by the 
French? And while we were waiting to 
the last moment in order to see whether 
any of them would be recalled, did they 
not crown the whole by a declaration of 
war? Having spoken to the gencral state 
of the campaign, I shall now shortly in- 
quire, whether the particular failures 
stated by the hon. gentleman, be of such 
magnitude and attended with such cir- 
eumstances, as afford ground of suspicion 
and justify going into an inquiry. With 
respect to Dunkirk, I stated my opinion 
on a former day, that its acquisition was 
certainly so far desirable, if it could have 
been obtained without taking up too much 
time, or employing too great a proportion 
of force, so as to interfere with other ob- 
jects of the campaign. It has been re- 
peatedly stated, that this enterprise 
against Dunkirk was exclusively the mea- 
sure of the English cabinet. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that as ministers and 
commanders must necessarily be com- 
bined in concerting military operations, as 
well as blended in the responsibility, the 
distinct share which they may have in ad- 
vising a particular measure, is a subject 
not fit to be discriminated or discussed. 
But if any gentleman says, that the expe- 
dition against Dunkirk was undertaken 
without the complete concurrence of the 
royal person who had the command upon 
that occasion, or the other commanders, 
both as to the time and the mode of car- 
rying it into execution, I must inform 
him that he is entirely mistaken as to the 
fact. As tothe two points which have 
‘been brought forward to account for the 
failure of that expedition, the delay of 
the ordnance necessary for carrying on 
the siege, and the want of a naval rein- 
forcement, I have only to repeat that the 
failure was entirely owing to the circum- 
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stance of the covering amny, under the 
command of marshal Freytag, not being: 
able to stand its ground against the im- 
mense force, which, by dint of extraordi- 
nary exertions, was assembled from all 
quarters by the enemy. As tothe blame 
which has been attempted to be attached 
to the conduct of the first lord of the ad- 
miralty, in not having sent a naval force 
to co-operate in the purposcs of the sicge 
I not only affirm that the failure was .in- 
dependent of the want of such co-opera- 
tion, but I deny that it could have been 
inthe smallest degree useful. To-the 
conduct of the first lord of the admiralt 

in particular, no blame can apply. All 
ministers are certainly equally responsible 
for the direction of his majesty’s naval 
force, and I have no hesitation, in the 
present instance, to take that responsi- 
bility upon myself to the fullest extent. 
As to the delay. in sending the ordnance, 
not the smallest blame can apply to the 
noble duke at the head of that depart- 
ment; the requisition was not made till a 
very late period ; every exertion was used 
by that noble person to get it in readiness 
as soon as possible; and after all, it are 
rived only two or three days Jater than 
the time for which it was demanded. The 
whole ground, then, that can be stated, 
for going into an inquiry respecting the 
conduct of the siege of Dunkirk, is the 
failure of that enterprise. Amidst a va- 
riety of expeditions, and an cxtended 
line of operations, failures necessarily 
must take place; such always has been 
the fortune of war, nor can one or two 
instances of this sort, where there appears 
no presumption of gross misconduct, no 
palpable ground of suspicion, ever justify 
a particular inquiry. We should then in- 
deed have what has been recommended 
by an hon. gentleman, annual inquiries 
into the conduct of every campaign. 
On the business of Toulon, it is only 
necessary for me to say a few words. 
The force collected m1 that place, within 
so short a period, though unfortunately 
unequal to retain it, afford sufficient proof 
that there was no want of diligence and 
exertion. If it be considered, that we did 
not receive intelligence of the capture of 
that place till September, that a varicty 
of expeditions were going forward, and 
the forces employed in different quarters ; 
that the place itself was so remote as not 
to be capable of receiving any speedy ree» 
inforcement, it will appear no ordinary ef- 
fort, that, previous to the evacuation, 
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there were collected together for its de- 
fence not Jess than 17,000. I therefore 
contend, that there is no necessity for the 
present motion, either from the events of 
the campaign, or from the conduct of the 
efficers ; and that the time at which it is 
brought forward, and the grounds on 
which it is urged, all furnish the strongest 
objections against going into the proposed 
inquiry. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Vaag Major Maitland - 


Mr. Whitbread, jun. - } 35 


Mr. Jenkinson - ~~ - 
Mr. Sargent - - - t 


So it passed in the negative. 


Noes 


Debate on the Earl of Lauderdale’s Mo- 
tion respecting the Trials of Mr. Muir and 
Mr. Palmer.| April 15. The Earl of 
Lauderdale began, by saying, that he 
should be as void of taste and judgment, 
as of decency, if he did not apologize to 
their lordships for presuming to bring 
before them the question to which he was 
about to eall their attention. The sub- 
ject was of such a nature, so complicated, 
go technical, and so involved in legal diffi- 
culties, that even to aman of profes- 
sional habits, it would demand all his re- 
search, and all. his powers. How then 
could he, who had no professional habits, 
presume to encounter the difficulty? The 
best apology that he could make, was 
simply to state to their lordships the 
truth. Owing to the unpzrralleled cir- 
cumstances in which, of all the represen- 
tative peers, he had the honour to stand, 
he was led to look at the trials which had 
Jately taken place in Scotland, and com- 

are them with the sentences which had 

een passed upon similar offences when 
tried before the courts of England. His 
surprise at the difference of punishment in 
the two countries, led him to look for an- 
tecedent cases in the practice, or in the 
Statute law of that country, to justify these 
proceedings. He had done this in vain: 
not one case in the whole history of the 
Scotch criminal law stood upon record, 
either to justify, or even to countenance 
the proceedings. Nor was there a sta- 
tute existing by which they could be 
maintained. In this state he thought it 
his duty at the commencement of the ses- 
sion to throw out his opinion on the sub- 
ject, but he abstained from sooner bring- 
ing it before their lordships for regular 
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discusston, in h from what was - 
ing m another House, that it would have 
been brought before them as a legislative 
act, He had now no prospect of this, 
and therefore it fell to him to bring it’ 
before them in the best way that he could.: 
He was sensible of the general propriety 
of supporting the existmy government, 
and that men desirous of preserving the 
order and happiness of society, would be 
ready to apologize for the inaccuracies 
and errors which might occur m the most 
wholesome system ; cases, however, might 
occur, when it would be even the most 
sacred duty to resist the government. He 
could not deny this doctrine without com- 
mitting a libel on the Revolution : it was 
the avowed generic doctrine of the hap 

system under which we lived ; and hoild- 
ing this doctrine with regard to al! consti- 
tuted authorities, it was most particularly 
true with regard to judicial establishments. 
No duty could be more sacred than re- 
spect to the judges; but this, like every 
other must have its bounds; there must 
be a necessary limitation of the prmciple 
arising from a comparison betwixt the 
magnitude of the evils of which you may 
have reason to complain, and that of the 
danger which you are likely to create. If 
the sentence of a judge shall be such, as 
to be likely to do more injury than the 
animadversions which he might make 
upon it could produce, he should consi- 
der it his duty to bring the subject for- 
ward, and to prevent the greater evil by 
the less. He considered the present cases 
as of a nature calculated to strike at the 
very foundation of all obedience, and conses 
quently as calculated to engender discon- 
tent, intemperance, and disorder. It was 
a subject, therefore, that demanded the 
most serious attention of their lordships ; 
and however much he might feel the risk, 
by bringing the subject forward, of in- 
curring the imputation of rashness, he 
felt comfort from the circumstances une 
der which he did it, since, if there was 
any poison in the agitation of the question, 
its antidote would be found in the pru- 
dence, ability, and knowledge of the no- 
ble persons he saw about him. There 
was one Jearned lord, whom he had the 
happiness to see in his place, who had for 
so many years so distinguished himself 
by the unparalleled equity, impartiality, 
and skill with which he had decided on 
the appeals from the part of the country 
in which the cases now the subject of dis- 
cussion had arisen, as te make his conduct 
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on this occasion likely te make a much 

eater impression in that part of the 

ingdom than that of any other individual. 
He alluded also to the learned lord on the 
woolsack, whom he was sare no prejudice 
to im would prevent from exerting his 
great talents on the present occasion, 
either to make manifest the correct 
conduct of the Scotch proceeding, so as 
to do away the consequence of his rash- 
ness, or, if the proceeding were reall 
deficient, to prevent the evils with which 
it was pregnant, by a seasonable exercise 
of the undoubted inquisitorial powers of 
the House. There was also another no- 
ble lord (Mansfield) who had pledged 
himself to justify the conduct of the 
Scotch judges, and who, he had no doubt, 
would take a part in the discussion. He 
had no hesitation, therefore, in bringing 
it forward, when he had this security 
against any possible rashness of his own, 
and especially as he thought that it was a 
case of all others the most proper for the 
interference of that House ; for there lay 
no appeal from the sentences of the jus- 
ticiary court. All the analogies of the 
constitution were in favour of such inter- 
ference. There was an appeal from all 
other criminal courts in the kingdom, as 
wel] as from the supreme civil court of 
Scotland. Then, viewing the subject in 
this light, it became his duty to bring the 
subject into review. In doing this, he 
disclaimed all personal motives ; he meant 
to mrx no accusation of the learned per- 
sons of whose sentence he complained ; 
he had the utmost respect for those per- 
sons; early habits had led him to a ge- 
neral acquaintance with them all; and, 
though their ages were different, he had 
the honour of the friendship of several of 
them. 

It was said, would you strive to alter 
the laws that have existed so long, and 
which have given the country universal 
satisfaction? Whether such attacl:ment 
ever did exist, was, in his mind, extremely 
doubtful. It could be determined from 
one only of four ways. 1. From the ge- 
neral voice of the people of Scotland with 
regard to their laws. 2. From the opinion 
of those the most conversant in the law. 
$. From the testimony of the writers on 
the subject—and 4. From the history of 
the law, the changes it has undergone, 
and the present practice. He would ven- 
ture to say, that no one would attempt to 
justify the assertion, that the people were 
attached to their law, and that they had 
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been happy under it, by any one of these 
four methods of test. He had lived very 
much in Scotland in the early part of hrs 
life, and he had seen a good deal of it 
lately, and he would venture to say, that 
men in general thought them unjust. 
That the persons the most conversant 
in the Scotch law, had delivered opinions 
against it, he could show from Mackenzie, 
Maclaurin, and many other authors of 
eminence. There had been a deviation 
at the union from the former practice, 
which had vitiated and strained the pro- 
ceedings of their criminal judicature, and 
if he could take the wide range of the an- 
cient laws of Scotland and the present, 
the ancient practice and the present, 
he should be able to show their lordships, 
that the people could not feel any great 
attachment to a system, under which 
there had been constant and well-founded 
complaints. The noble lord went into a 
short detail of the ancient practice in cri- 
minal trials in Scotland, by which he 
showed that none of the powers now ex- 
ercised by the lord advocate existed in 
the ancient practice. The power of in- 
formations did not exist, and the precog- 
nition, which is now taken ex parte, used 
to be taken in the presence of the parties. 
The lord advocates, at the unton, or soon 
after, assumed all the power exercised by 
the privy council, and many powers whic 

they did not possess: formerly prosecu- 
tions originated from the private party ; 
now they must originate with the lord ad- 
vocate: formerly a presentment of of- 
fences was made by the justices at the 
quarter sessions ; now there were no such 
presentments, and it Jay entirely at the 
discretion of the lord advocate to take up 
cases or not. Anew practice had obtain- 
ed which could not be found in any of the 
books, and which was founded upon no 
statute or law that he knew of. A 5b 
of instructions was circulated to the she- 
riff’s offices, and that from an office un- 
known to any ancient writer on the law, 
the office of the solicitor to the crown, 
and these instructions did not go upon 
the acts of queen Anne, but on the autho- 
rity of another officer equally unknown, 
the procurator fiscal. In short, the 
whole practice of the law of Scotland, in 
regard to criminal procedure, had under- 
gone a most material change since the 
union; not for the better, by ane 
it with the law of England, but by whic 

more unlimited powers were given to the 
advocate of the crown; the whole power of 
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originating prosecutions taken out of the ; to, the jurors, being over-ruled ; 2nd, the 
hands of the individuals the best calculated admission of evidence to prove criminal 
to know the necessities, the manners | matter pot libelled ; and, 3rd, the depriv-. 
and the habits of the people; and such ing him of the testimony of William Rus- 
arbitrary alterations made in all the forms | sele Without going into a minute detail 
of proceeding, as to make it in almost | of the law of Scotland, he could show, . 
every thing unlike the ancient practice. | from the books ofthe Regiam Majesta- 
How, then, could they be pre} udiced in its | fen, down to the latest authority, that there 
favour ; or how could it be said that it had | was no such thing as sedition constituting 
existed for so many ages, to the welfare | a distinct aud separate offence, except the. 
and prosperity of the country? In truth, | seditio regni, which was treason; every 
the question which he was now to agitate, ; other sort of sedition was simple convoca- 
affected England as well as Scotland ; for | tion, or leasing-making. From an inspec-. 
declarations had been made by men in | tion of the criminal letters it could be no- 
high power, in favour of the benign sys- | thing but leasing-making ; and to prove 
tem of Scotland, and on the propriety of | this, he referred to the trials of Muir and: 
introducing it into England. The benig- , Palmer, and read the precise words of 
nity of this sentiment would be manifest to | the major and minor propositions. No. 
every noble lord who would take the trou- | such thing as sedition was charged in the. 
ble of inquiring into the criminal jurispru- | major proposition of either of their indict- 
dence of Scotland. ments : whereas, in Margarot’s indictment, 
It was his intention to move for the ; it was s0 charged. Now, to say that 
production of papers to support the ob-| there was such a latitude in the Scots 
iapeais which he had to make against the | practice, a8 that the indictments could 
ate proceedings in the cases of Mr. Muir | all infer the same crime, though sedition 
and Mr. Palmer. He confined himself to | was set forth in some and not in others, 
their cases on account of certain peculia- | was a monstrous proposition, and by no 
rities which he should by-and-by state. | means warranted by practice. In the fa- 
He then proposed to move an address to | mous plea of sir George Lockhart for the 
the crown, in favour of those unfortunate | earl of Argyle, he said, “ It is alleged in 
persons, whose cases he thought not | the general, that all criminal libels where- 
merely most severe, as to their personal upon any person’s life, estate, and reputa- 
suffering, but most injurious to the coun- | tion can be drawn in question, should be 
try at large. It was not his design to cri- | founded upon clear, positive, and express 
minate either the judges or ministers = he | acts of parliament, and the matter of fact 
was anxious only to induce their lordships which is libelled te be the contravention 
to redress grievances arising from crror, and | of those laws, should be plain, clear, and 
to extend justice to those unfortunate | direct contraventions of the same, and 
persons. In arguing the question, he was | not argued by way of implications and in- 
not embarassed by the want of materials : ferences.” te 


was uniformly the practice 
but on the contrary, he was oppressed | to state precisely the crime in the major 
by the quantity of matter; the extent and | proposition ; and, as sedition was not stat- 
complication of which called upon him to | ed in that proposition against Muir and 
arrange and simplify the subject, and to | Palmer, the crime could be nothing but 
-elect only the prominent points. The | that of leasing-making- If so, he must 
propositions which he meant to maintain | come to his next proposition, that trans- 
were, 1. That the crimes set forth against portation could not be inflicted as the pro- 
Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer, were what | per punishment under the Jaw of Scotland. 
the law of Scotland termed Ieasing-making, | The act of 1703 repealed all the former 
i. e. uttering words or publishing matter | acts for the punishment of this crime, and 
tending to breed discord betwcen the | restricted it to an arbitrary punishment, 
king and his people, and that those in- | a fine, imprisonment, or banishment. He 
dictments charged no other crime what- | gave the history of the act, that its mean- 
ever. 2, That the punishment of trans- | ing might be thoroughly understood, and 
poe? could not, by the law of Scot- | stated that towards the end of the last cen- 
and, be inflicted for the said crime of | tury, when the oppressions that had been 
leasing-making. There were also three | practised naturally aroused the indigna- 
special points in the case of Mr. Muir, | tion of the people, the claim of right pass- 
on which he should animadvert. The | ed, as a remedy in their imaginations for 
first was his challenge of, and objection the evil. In 1701, however, several op- 


ane 
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pressive trials having taken place, it was 
thought proper to give a farther security 
to the ‘bie te for their rights, and the act 
immediately preceding that of 1703, show- 
ed the sense and temper of the parliament 
on the subject. It clearly proved the act 
of 1703 to be a law of mitigation, and as 
such it certainly ought to be interpreted ; 
not merely because it was a penal law, 
but because it was the express purpose of 
the act to mitigate the former penalties. 
In truth, banishment in that act never 
could mean transportation, either from 
the meaning of the word in common lan- 

e, or from the legal import of it in 
the law of Scotland. Transportation sup- 
posed that the court had authority over 
the place to which they transported. But 
as Scotland never had colonies till the be- 
ginning of the present century, they could 
not exercise transportation. This is the 
opinion of sir George Mackenzie, and it 
was. rendered more clear by the case of 
Kennedy before the sheriff, where the 
lords reversed the judgment of transpor- 
tation, because it was out of his jurisdic- 
tion, but affirmed the banishment. This 
was rendered still more clear by the 
language of the Scots statutes. The 
act of 1609 makes a clear distinction 
between banishment and transportation, 
and enacts them both in different parts of 
the same clause, to different degrees of 
guilt. The act of 1703, which repealed 
.the act of 1609, enacted only the banish- 
ment, and left out the transportation. 
That the Scots law clearly understood 
the difference, was manifest in all their 
acts. In 1577, there was an act against 
‘the transportation of horses, and there 
was no illustration of the difference by 
the act of Charles 2nd, in 1670. The 
distinction was made still more clear by 
the words in the sentence of the court in 
the case of Haggart against Hogg, which 
was banishment, with certification that if 
he returned he should be transported. 
The same sentence was passed on Eliza- 
beth Key for child-murder in 1699; and 
it was equally clear from an examination 
-of the cases in which transportation had 
been inflicted since the union. It was 
uniformly as a mitigation, and was ap- 
_ plied only to three sorts of cases: 1. To 
capital cases where the punishment had 
been antecedently restricted; 2. To ca- 
- pital cases where the court inflicted a 
milder sentence; and 3. Where capital 
punishments had been inflicted. There 
was only asingle exception of a mobbing 
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case in 1771, and this did not at all apply 
to the question. It was still made more 
clear by an examination of the cases of 
leasing-making since 1703. Mr. James 
Dundas was tried for leasing-making in 
1712 ;* and the case was certainly a most 
seditious one; inasmuch as he had tried 
to prevail on the faculty of advocates to 
accept of medals from the Pretender, 
striving thereby to encourage them to 
countenance his attempt to overthrow the 
constitution and government of the king- 
dom. The crime was certainly most 
heinous, yet it was laid as mere leasing- 
making on the act of 1703, and restricted 
to the mild punishment of that statute. 
The prosecutions of 1714 and 1715, were 
of the same kind; and sir David Dalrym- 
ple, in his plea upon the occasion, stated, 
that ‘the laws against leasing-making 
were anciently odious ; but since the happy 
revolution, that crime, among many 
others, had been removed; what was 
useful in the acts against Jeasing-making 
was preserved, the bitterness of the pu- 
nishment was restrained, and so the odi- 
ousness of the law was taken off.” Here 
then, but a few years after the act was 
passed, was this interpretation solemnly 
put uponit. In atime so alarming as 
the years 1714 and 1715, when a rebel- 
lion was raging in the country, and armies 
were embodied and in the field to pull 
down the present family, and to re-esta- 
blish arbitrary power, men who were 
tried for abetting this crime, were tried 
for leasing-making, and sentenced only 
to a small fine and short imprisonment. 
It was needless to detain the House by 
arguing the 6th and 25th of the present 
king, as they only enpower the punish- 
ment of transportation to the Scots judges 
in the cases where it existed before. Nor 
could the sentence passed upon these 
unfortunate persons be justified by the act 
of 1703, even if transportation could be 
inferred from the word banishment. 
That act completely abolished the punish- 
ment of death applied to the crime; and 
yet the circumstance of their being liable 
to death, on the event of their return 
from transportation, makes it possible to 
extend this punishment of death to the 
crime of leasing-making—an express con= 
tradiction of the statute. The arguments 
drawn from the act of 1696, and the ar- 
guments so much relied on of Baillie, it 
would be material for their Jordships to 
‘emer oe 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 15, p. 715. 
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attend to. The act of 1696 against frau- 
dulent bankrupts, had words very dif- 
ferent from the act of 1703. It gave 
the judges the power of inflicting ‘* ba- 
nisliment or otherwise, death excepted.” 
Under these extensive words, which were 
not in the act of 1703, they might claim 
the power of transportation; and yet no 
decision took place on the act till 1747. 
The case of Baillie in 1704, which had 


been brought forward in justification of 


the late proceedings, was ‘ruly curious. 


That horrid court, the privy council of 


Scotland, the jurisdiction of which could 
- not be declined without incurring high 
treason, by the act of James 6th, was 
most ingeniously brought forward to jus- 
tify the procedure of the court of justi- 
ciary. Last year, a learned lord in that 
House had said, “ What! would you at- 
tempt to draw any argument from the 
practice of the iniquitous privy council, 
the worse than star-chamber of Scot- 
Jand?” He had no doubt but that learn- 
ed lord would still hold the same lan- 
guage with respect to this case. But 
what was the ease? Baillie was the agent 
of the marquis of Tweedale’s party against 
the party of the marquis of Annandale. 
In the rage of faction, he was before this 
horrid tribunal, where the lord advocate 
was both accuser and judge, and there, 
as might be expected fom such a court, 
he was sentenced to pillory, transporta- 
tion, &c. But what was the conse- 
quence? The day after the sentence so 
monstrously iniquitous, did it not appear 
that he was advised to petition the par- 
liament against it? But the session con- 
cluded so immediately afterwards as to 
make it impossible then to present it. 
But on the meeting of the next session, 
the petition was presented to the House, 
and on the 21st day of the session an act 
of liberation passed in his favour. Such 
was the case which the industry of the 
Crown lawyers of Scotland had brought 
in justification of their conduct. As they 
had brought it forward, he demanded the 
bencfit of it. The petition for Baillie 
stated the hardships of the case from his 
one imprisonment. But what was his 
suffering in comparison of the unfortu- 
snate gentlemen in favour of whom he de- 
sired to move their lordships? They were 
confined in the cell of a sarrow and con- 
fined ship, moist and damp, with twenty- 
four convicts of the most atrocious kind, 
and so severe was their suffering, that 
one of them was even now nearly re- 
duced to his last. He desired, then, that 
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their Jordships should do now what was 


done in the very case brought to justify 


the proceeding ; that they should pass an 


act of liberation.—The noble earl said, 


that he might rest his case here, satisfied 
that there was no crime known to the 
law of Scotland but leasing-making ; that 
transportation could not be inflicted for 
it; that all the defences set up for the 
late proceedings had crumbled down be- 
fore inquiry ; but it was necessary to ob- 
serve, that if the sentence had gone be- 
yond what the law authorizes, the execu- 
tion of it had gone beyond the ideas even 
of those who inflicted it. A circumstance 
had come out which it behoved their Jord- 
ships to consider. The jord justice 
Clerk had said, that in sentencing these 
persons to be transported to Botany Bay, 
it was not in contemplation thet they 
should be confined ¢o that place or that 
they should be prevented from going te any 
other, aronmed they did not return here ; 
or that they should be kept in servitude, 
and subjected to control. Such was the 
‘dea of the court that inflicted the sen- 
tence, and certainly when a court had the 
power of an arbitrary sentence, their de- 
finition of it ought to be most strictly 
conformed to. Now, in the instructions 
of governor Philips to Mr. King, com- 
mandant of Norfolk island, were the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ The convicts being the 
servants of the crown for the time for 
which they are sentenced, their labour is 
to be for the public. You are not to 
permit any intercourse or trade with any 
ships or vessels that may stop a the 
island, whether English or of any other 
nation, unless such ships should be in dis- 
tress.” Here, then, it appeared, that a 
sentence was to be executed which was 
not inflicted, and not in the ideas of the 
judges. They might be made the slaves 
of malefactors, who had or had not served. 
out their times, obliged to perform a daily 
task, and reduced of course to a situation 
the most horrid that human nature could 
experience. If governor Philips were by 
accident to meet with the lord justice 
Clerk, and to be inquisitive upon the na- 
ture of the sentence, he would be told 
that he must not confine them to the 
island if they chose to go away, or em- 
pley them in any toil. Undoubtedly, 
every new week he would hear from the 
advocates for these sentences different ac- 
counts of their nature, and would go away 
perplexed as to the course which he must 
take concerning them. 


The noble earl said, he must still de- 
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tain their lordships with referring to the 
three particular points in Muir's case, 
upon which, in his mind, an address to 
the throne was indispensably demanded : 
and, first, of the objection made by him 
to his jurors, he stated the history of the 
reed at Goldsmiths-hall in Edinburgh, 
and their proceedings against Mr. Muir 
revious to the trial. e argued, that 
ving pronounced upon him so marked 
a judgment previous to the trial, Mr. 
Muir's challenge of them as jurors ought 
to have been admitted. He argued this 
from the analogy of the law of England, 
as shown in Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, 
in Blackstone, &c. and it was still more 
strongly conformable to the ancient prac- 
tice of the Scots law, as had been shee 
in the case of the trial of the earl of 
Balmerino : “ He objected to the earl of 
Dumfries, because he had been solicited 
and dealt with by prayer, to find the 
panel guiltv of the dittay; which being 
referred to the said earl his oath, he de- 
nied any such matter, that he either 
gave out speeches of the panel's gyilti- 
ness, or that he was solicited or dealt 
with by prayer or otherwise. The jus- 
tice admits him in respect of his decla- 
ration. It is alleged against my lord Blan- 
tyre, that he cannot be upon his assize, 
because he has publicly reported to sun- 
dry, that the panel, to his judgment, is 
guilty of the dittay, and cannot be clear- 
ed thereof, which they refer to his lord- 
ship’s oath: who being sworn, declared, 
that he could not deny that he had spoken 
such speeches; whereupon he was re- 
ede and ordered to stand Aside.” 
_ Here was a case perfectly in point; for 
the gentlemen of Goldsmiths-hall had 
ce a judgment against Mr. 
uir. Some of them, too, were in the 
king’s service; and one of themselves 
thought this a proper objection; and so 
it was by the ancient law of Scotland; 
for by an act of Robert Ist, it is said, 
that “nae man wearing the king’sclaiese or 
liverie, shall sit on the assize;” and sir 
George Mackenzie says, that out of the 
forty-five jurors, the defendant by the 
ancient practice could make a peremptory 
challenge to thirty of them.—The noble 
earl then came to the second point, that 
proof had been brought of criminal mat- 
ter not in the libel; and he argued this 
as a fatul objection, particularly in a 
Scots trial, where the defendant was 
bound to give ina list of his witnesses 
beforehand; and was thus to be taken 
[ VOL. XXXI.] 
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unawares, without limitation as to the 
period of time, and without being able to 
provide for his defence. The third point 
was equally material. —To withhold 
from Mr. Muir the benefit of the evi- 
dence of Russel, on the score of pre- 
varication, was inconsistent with all fair 
proceeding, and with all rules of evi- 
dence. Prevarication might destroy the 
credibility of a witness, but it could not 
make him incompetent. The distinction 
was so Clearly understood in the English 
practice, between credibility and com- 
petency, that there never was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation on the subject; and he 
instanced the very memorable and re- 
cent case in the trial of John Innes, 
where a witness, of the name of Wood, 
had acknowledged that he was guilty of 
perjury, and had called himself Borth- 
wick; yet he underwent a long exami- 
nation respecting the facts of the case; 
and it was not until the jury had re- 
turned their verdict, that he was commit- 
ted for perjury. It was also well under- 
stood in the Scots practice; for at the 
circuit court at Dumfries, before lord 
Coalston, an objection was made to 
the evidence of James Rae, a witness 
for the king, that he ought not to be 
examined, because he had, upon differ- 
ent occasions, been accused of perjury ; 
but the judge said, this was not a reason 
for him to withhold his evidence from the 
jury; it might be a reason for them not 
to believe it. And it was the general sen- 
timent that they were always to favour 
and lean to that which could operate for 
the defendant ina criminal trial. Whe- 
ther the Scots judges, in the late pro- 
ceedings, had felt and acted upon this 
sentiment, the treatment of the pour man 
who hesitated at taking an oath in a par- 
ticular way, the treatment of Russel, and 
the welcome given to Ann Fisher's evi- 
dence, together with the whole train of 
their conduct on the occasion, would de- 
termine. 

There was but one more proposition, 
which, if it was well founded, as he be- 
lieved and contended it was, would com- 
pletely demolish the whole of these sen- 
tences. It-was, that the court of justi- 
Clary were incompetent to carry onthe 
trials without a warrant from the crown 
for the specific purpose. Betore the Union 
it was manifestly necessary that such a 
warrant should issue, and there was not 
a case since the Union, where it had not 
issued. Onthe trial of Mr. James Dun- 
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das in 1722 it was produced, and so it was | ness existed in the other, what must be 
on the trials of Graham, Crawford, Hogg, | the consequences ?- Discertent soust. be 
Oliphant, Watson, &c. tried in 1714 and | engendered in the country in which se- 
1715. If this then was true, what was | vere punishments ure inflicted; and m 
altogether the case of Messrs. Muir and | the other, so far from viewing the person 
Palmer? That they were tried by a court | as an object of guilt, he would be cherished 
not competent for the purpose, by jurors | as worthy of their applause. Nor was 
to whom there were lawful objections, | this all: the public mind takes the im- 
upon charges not specified according to | pression of ferocity from the ferocity of 
law, where evidence was admitted of facts | its government. As fluids partake of the 
not in those chargea, where witnesses not | materials that surround them, so the pas- 
ncompetent were rejected, condemned | sions of men take their quality from the 
o a sentence inapplicable to those charges, | temper and character of the government. 
aud that sentence executed in a way in- | France was a melancholy example of this 
consistent with the ideas of the court.— | eternal truth: the horrid punishments, 
The noble earl concluded with an eloquent | the cruel mockery of all justice, which, 
appeal to their lordships on the propriety | under the old government, had so long 
of discretion vested in judges. Whenever | afflicted that people, had accustomed 
it Was so entrusted, it was a sort of legis- | them to ferocity and horror, and at this 
lative power, and ought of course to be | day the effects of that system was visible 
exercised with the utmost delicacy. A | inthe savage cruelties which ravaged the 
man acting upon that power, painful and | Republic. It was of consequence to their 
afilicting as it must be to himself, would | lordships to think whether they were to 
naturally look at all the precedents by | countenance acts of severity that might 
which his discretion might be guided, and | engender sentiments of the same kind. 
to all the collateral circumstances from | Theamild system of England contributed 
which he might collect a rule of go- | more than any thing else to that humanity 
vernment. Had the Scots judges turn- | which was the brightest feature in the 
ed to the cases in 1715, when a rebellion | character of Englishmen. It was not by 
was raging in the country, they would | the severity of punishments that example 
have found, at a time infinitely more peri- | was given, so much as by the certainty ; 
lous to the government than the present, | and a noble lord, whom he had the honour 
similar, or rather infinitely more glaring | to see in his place, had given his ideas 
offences had been punished with a vcry | on the pernicious effects of the severity 
short imprisonment, and a small fine. | of punishments, that it was impossible 
Had they looked to the conduct of Eng- | for him to express his own ideas in 
land, they would-have found that the pub- | words so applicable. He read the fol- 
hshers of Paine’s book, which Muir had | lowing passage from lord Auckland’s 
only lent, were sentenced to pay a fine of | Treatise on the Principles of Penal Law, 
100/., and that in Ireland, Hamilton | 3d edit. p. 12, 13. When the rights 
_ Rowan, the author of the letter which | of human nature are not respected, those 
Muir only read, was sentenced to two | of the citizen are gradually disregarded. 
years imprisonment.* Had they looked to | Those eras are in history found fatal 
the habits, the temper, and the manners | to liberty, in which nace punishments 
of the kingdom, they would hardly have | predominate. Lenity should be the guar- 
inflicted a punishment so disproportioned | dian of moderate governments: severe 
to the punishments for the same offence | penalties, the instruments of despotism, 
in the neighbouring countries ; and which me give a sudden check to temporary 
consequently must make all mankind view | evils, but they have a tendency to ex- 
them as objects of pity rather than of | tend themselves to every class of crimes, 
guilt. In two countries united together | and their frequency hardens the senti- 
by the same interests, incorporated under | ments of the people. ¢ Une loi rigoureuse 
the same head, the administration of the | produit des crimes.’ The excess of the 
Jaws ought to have a reference to the sys- | penalty flatters the imagination with the 
tem of both. Ifasystem of criminal ju- | hope of impunity, and thus becomes an 
risprudence, severe and ferocious, existed | advocate with the offenders for the per- 
in the one country, and asystem of mild- | petrating of the offence. The convicts 
who have stolen cloth from the tentcrs, 
* See Howell’s State Trials. Vol. 22, p. fustian from the bleaching-ground, or 3 
1033. lamb from the landlord’s pasture, know 
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the law to have assigned death, without 
benefit of clergy, to each of their offences, 
but, in the depth of ignorance and pro- 
fligacy, mere instinct informed them, that 
common humanity would recoil at the 
idea, andthey relied for their security 
on the ingenuity of mercy to evade the 
law. Legislators should then remember 
that the acerbity of justice deadens its 
execution ; and that the increase of human 
corruptions proceeds, not from the mo- 
deration of punishments, but from the 
impunity of criminals. Ip the promulga- 
tion of every new offence, let the law- 
giver expose himself to feel what wretches 
feel; and let him not seem to bear hard- 
est on those crimes which, in his elevated 
situation, he is least likely to commit.”— 
The noble earl concluded with warmly 
recommending to their lordships the con- 
templation of a sentiment so essential to 
the happiness of the two countries. It 
was not for the one more than for the 
other, that he, that night, so urgently 

ressed the consideration of this topic: 
it was not for the relief of the unfortu- 
nate persons themselves alone, but for 
the whole community, for the order and 

eace of society, for the efficacy of good 
aws, and the obedience of a satisfied peoe 
ple, that he argued. Kvery consideration 
dear to them as Britons and as legisla- 
tors, ought to urge them to interpose in 
time, and prevent the influence of the 
error in judicial administration, which, 
in his conscience, he thought had been 
committed by these proceedings. He then 
moved, as a prelinynary to his address, 
« for the production of the papers respect- 
ing the Trial and Sentence of Mr. Muir 
and Mr. Palmer, and any minutes that 
might have been made in regard to the 
challenge of jurors, the exhibition of evi- 
dence,” &c. 

The Earl of Mansfield began by saying 
that so severe ao attack having been made 
upon that court to which he had the ho- 
nour to belong, he was sure their lordships 
would indulge him in a reply, even at that 
jate hour. “ I cannot,” added he, “ defend 
my colleagues in office with their ability, 
but I will defend them with the same tem- 
per, calmness, and moderation, with which 
they would defend themselves, if they 
were here before you. Conscious of their 
imtegrity, conscious of the rectitude of 
their conduct, to all the powers of elo- 
quence, to all the vehemence of decla- 
mation, to all the arrows of invective, the 
wauld be contented to oppose the broad, 


the seven-fold shield of justice, reason» 
and truth. Tempting as it is to follow the 
noble lord through the wide range he has 
taken, I will resist that temptation, and 
confine myself cee to the question. I 
must entreat your lordships to keep in 
constant remembrance, that, as you have 
no right of revision, you must take the 
verdict to be perfectly correct. You 
must consider Mar. Muir as convicted of 
all the crimes libelled; since, of those 
crimes the jury have found him guilty. 
You must hold the proof to have been 
sufficient; since it was satisfactory to the 
jury who tried the cause. ~The only 
question, therefore, that does or-can arise, 
is simply this: was the punishment in- 
flicted upon those crimes, such as is ware 
ranted by the usage and principles of the 
law of Scotland? Or, in other words, did 
the judges, in the sentence which they 
passed, exceed the bounds of the legal dis- 
cretion vested in them by the wisdom of 
the constitution? I shall begin by show- 
ing, that if Mr. Muirhad been indicted for 
leasing-making, had he been tried under 
the act of 1703, which he certainly was 
not, yet the fuir interpretation of that very 
statute, so much relied on for a different 
purpose, would have fully warranted the 
sentence of banishment by transportation. 
It is attempted to take some advantage of 
the very limited sense usuully affixed to 
the word banishment in this country ; 
but the true question is, what sense it 
bears in the law of Scotland. I contend 
that, in that law, banishment has the same 
large, extended meaning, that exzlium had 
in the Roman law, which is not only mixed 
and mingled with the law of Scotland, but 
is, by express statute, declared to be the 
common law of the land. The noble lord 
has stated, very accurately, the ditterent 
sorts of banishment known tothe Romans, 
but he has omitted to mention that the 
word ezilium applies equally to them all. 
It could originally mean only the zter- 
dictio aque et ignis, the only sort of ba- 
nishment known in the time of the repub- 
lic; but the Romans, although they did, 
I believe, understand the philosophy of 
genus and species as well as we do, saw 
no absurdity in applying the word exi/zuns 
to the much severer punishment, the 


denortatio ad insulam, introduced in the 


reign of Augustus. Of this I will give ire 
refragable proof, by reading a short pase 
sage trom the Digest Book, xlviu. title 22. 
‘¢ Exilium simplex est, aut certorum oco- 
rum interdictio, aut lata fuga, ut omnium 
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locorum preter certum locum, aut insule 
vinculum, id est, relegatio in insulam.”"— 
To show the large sense in which the word 
banishment is understood in the law of 
Scotland, I will adduce the authority of 
sic G. Mackenzie. Speaking of that crime 
which was by the Romans called ambitus, 
he says the punishment of it was deportatto, 
which was much like our banishment. 
Your lordships see at once, that itis only 
to transportation that the deportatio ad 
insulam bears any similitude. It is impos- 
sible to anny: that transportation was a 
punishment known in sir G. Mackenzie's 
time, as, in his Vindication of the reign of 
Charles 2nd, he expressly justifies the send- 
ing to the plantations those men who were 
taken at Bothwell-bridge ; and says, it was 
not cruelty, but lenity, as it was commut- 
ing a capital banishment into exile; exile 
is the very word he uses. What clearly 
shows the sense in which the courts of 
Scotland understood the word banishment, 
is, that in the sentences which they pro- 
nounce, the word “ banish” is generally 
used in the sentencé, where the punishment 
is transportation. I may safely concede 
to the noble lord any interpretation he 
chooses to put upon the act of 1703, as it 
will not affect the question in the smal- 
lest degree. Muir wasnot tried forleasing- 
making, as the indictment clearly shows ; 
compare the indictment with that in the 
case alluded to in 1712, and mark the dif. 
ference. ‘The indictment in 1712 has, in 
almost every sentence a reference to the 
act of 1703, and to the previous acts 
therein recited. There is not the least 
mention of them in the indictment of Mr. 
Muir. The noble lord has argued, as if 
Muir had been found guilty of only one 
offence. What say thejury? They find 
him guilty of the crimes libelled ; that is, 
of all the crimes, though his principal af- 
fence was real active sedition, that spe- 
cies of sedition which consists in exciting 
the people against the established constt- 
tution ;. that species of sedition which, 
in the Regiam Majestatem, is called seditio 
regni; and which Skeene, in his transla- 
tion, calls sedition against the realm. 
This seditzo regniis by sir G. Macken- 
zie, who ranks a leasing-making amon 
verbal injuries, made a distinct head of 
offence. He ‘calls it a commotion of 
the people, assembled without lawful au- 
thority, and which has for one of its ob- 
jects, mutationem retmublice. He calls 
it a commotion, but it will surely not be 
mnaintained that actual commotion is of 
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the essence of this crime. Your lordships 
all know, that the mode of perpetrating 
crimes varies according to the temper, the 
manners, and the complexion of the age. 
Thus, to take a memorable instance, that 
occurs to me in the history of France, in 
the time of Katherine of Medicis, poisoning 
was .nuch more frequent than open assas- 
sination. The mode of perpetrating the 
crime was different, the guilt thesame. I 
will not trouble your lordships with the 
application ; it is easy and obvious. Mr. 
Erskine, one of the latest and best writers 
upon the law of Scotland, says expressly, 
‘ Real sedition is inferred from an irregu- 
lar convocation of a number of people 
without lawful authority, tending to ob- 
struct or trouble the peace of the commu- 
nity.” This sedition was high treason by 
the law of Scotland, and, without the act 
of the 7th of queen Anne, would be so at 
this day. From the passing of that act it 
ceased to be treason ; but did it. therefore, 
cease to be a heinous crime? The noble 
lord seemed to hint an opinion to that ef- 
fect ; he insinuated, that real sedition be- 
ing no longer treason, the offence is done 
away: that was his expression, but 

surely will not seriously maintain such an 
opinion. Where the legislature upon 
grounds of policy, makes that crimmal 
which is not ma/um in se—this applies to 
many of our revenue laws—the moment 
the statute is repealed which made the 
offence, the guilt ceases. The crime, 
which is the creature of the law, dies with 
it, but not so with these acts which are 
criminal in the nature of things; which 
strike at the root of society, and must 
in every civilized country be crimes 
either under positive enactment, or at 
common consuetudinary law. Muir's se- 
dition, being no longer a capital offence, 
falls into the very numerous class of of- 
fences at common law which are subject 
to what is called arbitrary punishment. 
I hope the delicacy of your lordships ears 
will not be offended by the harsh sound 
of the word ‘arbitrary. You would 
use the softer word discretionary; but 
bike will remember, that much of the 
egal phraseology of Scotland is borrow- 
ed from the Roman law: ‘ Poenas arbitra- 
rias vocant, quee non certa lege defini- 
untur, sed arbitrio judicis, relictee sunt.’ 
— There is one ground here of distinction 
that pervades the whole criminal law of 
Scotland, which I shall endeavour to 
state in the very words of one of the ear- 
liest writers uponthe subject. In his 
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short chapter upon the division of crimes, 
he says, ‘ Crimes are punished by a law- 
ful pain specially set down and prescribed 
by the law, or the pain thereof is arbi- 
trary. I can safely venture to affirm, 
that the crimes of the last description, 
viz. those left to arbitrary punishment, 
are much More. numerous than those to 
which a special pain is affixed by positive 
Jaw. To conclude the argument, it is ne- 
cessary to show, that transportation is an 
arbitrary punishment well known and 
long established in the criminal law of 
Scotland. It is expressly recognised, 
eo nomine, as a legal punishment in the 
famous act of 170], which is the Habeas 
Corpus of Scotland, the great bulwark 
and guardian of our personal liberties. 
I will here fairly confess an apprehension 
I entertain upon this part of the subject. 
I know that your lordships are sensible 
that the law of Scotland forms the only 
rule by which this question can be tried ; 
but I know also, that it is difficult even 
for your wisdom to abstract entirely from 
your knowledge of the law and practice 
of your own country. In England, I be- 
lieve, sentence of transportation is never 
passed but as a mitigation of punishment 
for a capital offence, or under the sanc- 
tion of particular statute. Not so in the 
law of Scotland. I will read to your 
Jordships various sentences of the court 
of session inflicting the punishment of 
transportation for no capital offence, and 
under the sanction of no positive law.” 
His lordship then read from the acts of 
Sederunt, published by Tait, several sen- 
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instances of transportation sent me by the 
gentleman who made the rescant, I have 
selected those which ap to me to be 
directly in point.” His lordship then 
read eleven or twelve sentences of trans- 
portation passed by the court of justi- 
ciary for battery, for mobbing at elec- 
tions, and for swindling. ‘ These, my 
lords,” said the earl, “‘ are recent instances, 


and parheaet| applicable, as I conceive. . 


I hope it will not be contended, that the 
offences of which Muir was found guilty 
are less heinous offences than battery, 
than swindling, and mobbingat an election. 
The result of the whole, then, is simply 
this; upon offences of a heinous nature, 
and which would formerly have amounted 


to treason, the court of justiciary, accord- — 


ing to the established law of Scotland, 
have inflicted the severest . arbitrary 
punishment, thinking it the only pu- 
nishment adequate to such crimes. 
Heavy fines are not usual in Scotland, 
and the severest fine would have been 
only a tax upon Mr. Muir's friends and 
adherents, by whom it would have been 
immediately paid. Long imprisonment 
is unusual, close imprisonment unknown ; 
so that the sending them to prison would 
have been opening a shop, or warehouse 
for ‘sedition. Banishment to England 
would have been preposterous; _ it 
would have been, not punishment, but 
reward. Besides, my lords, continued 
the earl, do we seriously mean to say, 
| that we wish the judges of Scotland to 


| reason and act with respect to England 


in this manner; ‘ We will take care of 


tences by the court of session, of trans- | our own part of the United Kingdom, 
portation for fraudulent bankruptcies, for ' but we are indifferent to the fate of yours ; 
erasing an interlocutory, for perjury, and | we will free ourselves from the contagion, 


subornation of perjury, which, he ob- 
served, were not subjected to transpor- 
tation by statute; as the act of George 
2d, inflicting transportation on perjury, 
and subornation of perjury, does not ex- 
tend to Scotland.—-“ The noble lord,” con- 
tinued he, ‘in orderto elude the pres- 
sure of these precedents, has endeavoured 
to establish a distinction between the 
court of session and the court of justi- 
ciary, and to maintain, that the court of 
session might, perhaps, in virtue of their 
nobile offictum, be authorized to inflict se- 
verer punishment. Though I am far 
from admitting this doctrine, I will wave 
the discussion for a reason which your 
lordships will instantly perceive. I hold 
in my hand an extract from the records 
ef the court of justiciary: out of many 


but we will send the pestilence to you! 
If I have been at all successful in show- 
ing that the sentence passed is warranted 
by the practice and principles of the law of 
Scotland, the whole question is at an end. 
As your lordships have no right of re- 
vision, if the discretion exercised wag 
legal, you are bound to presume it wise.— 
Having said thus much, may I not be 
permitted, before I sit down, to lament 
at least the treatment which the judges of 
Scotland have received? Your lordships 
all feel, the noble lord has himself admit- 
ted, that it is of the greatest national im- 
portance to maintain inviolate the public 
reverence for the courts of law. The wis- 
dom, the purity, the firmness, and recti- 
tude of our tribunals, have long been 
the pride, the glory, the happiness of 
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this country ; the admiration and envy of 
every other. Of this pride, of this glory, 
of this happiness, I say it confidently, 
Scotland has her fullshare. Speaking of 
my colleagues in office, I am _ warranted 
in saying, that at no period of time was 
the court of justiciary better composed. 
I have not the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance with the lord justice Clerk, 
but I have long heard the loud voice of 
fame, that speaks of him as a man of pure 
and spotless integrity, of great talents, and 
of a transcendent knowledge of the laws 
ofhis country. His associates are men of 
equal integrity, and of very distinguished 
merit. They have acted upon this occa- 
sion in a manner worthy of themselves, 
worthy of their characters, worthy of the 
rank they hold in the general estimation 
of mankind: with manly firmness they 
have discharged a painful but necessary 
duty. ‘They were well aware, from the 
temper of the audience at the time, that 
they should be exposed to popular cla- 
mour, and its constant attendant, popular 
obloquy ; but they felt that within them, 
which would not suffer them, from any con- 
sideration, to deviate a hair’s breadth from 
the line of conduct their duty had drawn. 
They felt that their characters and the 
whole tenor of their public lives, gave 
every one of them a right to say, what 
was said by a great magistrate of old, and 
repeated in our day,* on an occasion not 
dissimilar to the present. ‘ Ego hoc 
animo semper ful, ut invidiam virtute par- 
tem gloriam non invidiam putarem.’ They 
knew that there are times and circum- 
stances in which popular obloquy is the 
height of praise; they knew that he who 
sutters the firmness of his mind to be shak- 
en by popular breath: he who will let his 
public conduct be influenced by any per- 
sonal regards, can never fill the seat of 
judicature as he ought, can never dis- 
charge her great and awful functions with 
honour to himself, or advantage to the 
ublic.” 

The Earl of Kinnoul regretted that this 
subject had been so much agitated; but 
since it had been, it was highly import- 
ant that both Houses should give their 
decided opinion upon it, in order to set 
it entirely at rest. His lordship defended 
the proceedings of the Scotch judges, 
who, in his opinion, merited the enco- 
mium bestowed upon them by his noble 
friend. | 


_ * By the late earl of Mansfield, 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that the no- 
ble earlinthe green ribband had stated 
the general principles of the law of Scot- 
land so well, that he had nothing to add 
upon it. He then proceeded to notice 
some of the objections which the noble 
mover had made to the tria) of Mr. Muir. 
It had been objected, that the jury who 
tried the cause, had made a declaration 
to support the constitution, and to defend 
it against its opponents—he meant tlie 
declaration of the Goldsmiths-hall Asso- 
ciation. ‘That declaration was a perfectly 
right one, for it went no farther than 
every honest man would wish to go, 
namely, to state an abhorrence of sedi- 
tious practices. Ifthe ground of this ob- 
jection was to be held a solid one, there. 
could not be a jury of honest men in the 
kingdom fit for the trial; for it might be 
proved, that any honest man who might be 
named for a jury, had either entered into 
an association as a member to oppose, or 
expressed his disapprobation of, sedition. 
Upon such a challenge, we might pro- 
ceed to reject all the authority of the law 
itself, asa rule of action for men in a s0- 
cial state, and to the character of all 
judges, the expounders of that law; this 
would at once put an end to all law, and 
silence the opinion of all lawyers upon a 
question of sedition. As well might it be 
said that all those who, many years ago 
entered into a determination to oppose, 
and cxpressed their detestation of an oif- 
fence, that at that time had grown into 
use, such as knocking a man down and 
afterwards robbing him, were disqualitied 
to form a jury to try any person who had 
been guilty of that offence: but he trust- 
ed that Englishmen had not yet arrived 
at that degree of refinement in thcir ideas 
of the administration of justice. With 
regard to the conduct of the court on the 
evidence of Ann Fisher, he believed no 
lawyer could blame the court upon that 
subject. It was stated, too, that a wit- 
ness had been committed for prevarica- 
tion, and afterwards reectel by the 
court improperly. In the first place, 
that witness was not committed for pre- 
varicating in his answers; he was com- 
mitted for refusing to answer a question, 
when it was evident that he must have 
been able to answer. The questions put 
to him were plain and simple, and related 
to a conversation which had taken place 
only three days before his examination. 
He said he could not tell when; the 
truth was, he would not tell. And here 
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he could not help taking notice of the | advocate to bring such a person to trial ? 


general observations of the noble mover, 
who said that the rules of the admissibility 
of evidence were general; now from this 
he dissented : the rules were not general ; 
they were not the same in England as they 
were in Scotland. In England, the court 
judged of his competency or admissibility 
only, and left his credibility to the jury. 
In Scotland it was otherwise ; for there the 
court had power to determine whether he 
should beexamined or not ; and he was sure 
that, generally speaking, no defendant had 
any reason to complain of this rule. In 
nine cases Out of ten it must operate in fa- 
vour of the defendant. But here the noble 
earl, if he had given himself the trouble 
to be well informed upon the subject, 
must have known hew vague all gencral 
reasoning must be upon this subject, be- 
cause the thing itself was not governed 
by general rules, but by the particular 
practice of the law of particular countries. 
So different, for instance, was the law of 
England from the law of Scotland, in 
saying what sort of person should not be 
examined, that the law of the two coun- 
tries had not the most remote resem- 
blance. In England, in any parochial 
case, 8 parishioner could not be examined, 
nor could a corporator in a question 
belonging to the borough of which he 
was a member. The law of England 
said, he should not be examined, because 
it was possible he might be interested in 
the event: this rigour was found to be 
too inconvenient In some instances to ad- 
mit of the due administration of justice, 
but it could not be abated but by a 
positive act of parliament, which was 
passed for that specific purpose. That 
was not at all the case of the law of 
Scotland, for by it the court were to use 
their discretion as to tle admissibility of 
a witpess.—Another objcction had been 
made to the trial of Mr. Muir, as being 
an illegal trial; and the argument for the 
illegality was, that there had not been 
any warrant from the secretary of state, 
directed to the lord advocate of Scotland, 
for the apprehension of the defendant ; 
and for this the noble earl quoted the 
case of Mr. James Dundas. It was truc, 
that in that case, thelord advocate reccived 
a warrant from the secretary of state; 
but did it ever enter into the head of any 
laws man, in the least acquainted with the 
of this or of that country, that the war- 
rant of the secretary of state was neccs- 
sary to found the jurisdiction of the lord 
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His lordship then noticed the case of 
David Baillie: by this case it was evi- 
dent that the judges who pronounced 
sentence upon him, thought that trans- 
portation was included in the word ba- 
nishmment; and he believed it would 
not now be questioned whether those 
judges understood the law of Scotland at 
that day, and which had not been altered 
to the present hour.—But even if he 
agreed, for the sake of the argument, that 
the proceedings on this trial were unjust, 
illegal, and decided with a party spirit, 
how would the case then stand? It would 
then be ten times stronger for the argu- 
ment in favour of his side of the question. 
The sentence on this person was not put 
in force, for he had a parliamentary par- 
don. But on what ground? The coun- 
sel for Mr. Baillie were acute men, and 
not likely to lose sight of any point that 
was in favour of their client. Did they 
insist that his banishment did not imply 
transportation? Nothing like it. They 
alleged, that in saying what he said he 
was bound to do so: and that if he had 
concealed what he had to say, he would 
have been guilty of misprision of treason ; 
and it was under that idea the conviction 
was set aside. Not that if the conviction 
was right upon the fact, the judges were 
not right upon the law arising out of that 
fact, in pronouncing on hin a sentence 
of banishment ; and to carry that banish- 
ment into effect, they ordered him to be 
transported. His lordship then pro- 
ceeded to show the difference between 
the law of England and the law of Scot- 
land, with regard to crimes punishable as 
felonies, and those offences which in Eng- 
land are called misdemeanors. He m- 
stanced a case, whcre persons running 
away with a young lady, for the sake of 
obtaining her fortune, had been trans- 
ported for it by the law of Scotland. In 
England, that would only, have been a 
misdemeanor. The cases which esta- 
blished the distinctions in these points be- 
tween the laws of the two countries were 
so numerous, that he wondered that any 
person pretending to know any thing of 
the Jaw of either, should be ignorant ot 
that distinction. He would go farther, 
for he was confident that the géntlemen 
whose trials this motion alluded to, might 
have been convicted on the act of 1703, 
if they had been indicted on it. He there- 
fore found himself under the necessity of 
differing from the noble eérl-in almost all 
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he said on the present subject, and of 
agreeing with the two noble earls who had 
ay the motion. 
ord Lauderdale’s motions were nega- 
tived without a division. The lord Chan- 
cellor then moved, ‘“‘ That there is no 
ound for interfering in the Practice of 
the established Courts of Criminal Jus- 
tice, a8 administered under the constitu- 
tion, and by which the rights, liberties, 
and properties of all ranks of subjects are 
protected;” which, after a short conver- 
sation, was agreed to. 


' Report of the Committee of Managers 
on the Causes of the Duration of Mr. Has- 
tings’s Trial.*] March 5. Upon the 
motion of Mr. Burke, it was ordered, 
‘«‘ That a Committee be appointed to in- 
1 98 the Lords’ Journals, in relation to 
their proceedings on the Trial of Warren 
Hastings, esq. to report what they find 
therein to the House; and that the com- 
mittee of managers be the said committee.” 

March 17th. It.was also ordered, on 
the motion of Mr. Burke, * that the said 
Committee do repert to the House the 
several matters which have occurred since 
the commencement of the said prosecu- 
tion, and which have, in their opinion, 
contributed to the duration thereof to the 
present time, with their observations there- 
upon.” 

April 17th. Mr. Burke presented the 
report of the committee to the House, 
by whom it was ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members. On the 29th, 
Mr. Burke, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, informed the House, that it would 
be proper to make some alterations in 
the said report, and some additions there- 
to, in consequence of which, the order for 
printing the report was discharged. The 
question being then put, that the said 
report be re-committed, the House di- 
vided: Yeas, 52 : Noes, 20. 

April 30th. Mr. Burke informed the 
House, that the Committee had made 
some alterations in the said report and 
sume additions thereto; and he read the 


* The ahove most able and most iinportant 
Report was drawn up by Mr. Burke a few 
weeks previous to his retirement trom parlia- 
ment. yn his Letter to a Noble Lord he says, 
“<I ended my services by a recorded and fully 
reasoned assertion on their own Journals ” 
[the Journals of the House of Commons] 
** of their constitutional rights, and a vindica- 
tion of their constitutional conduct.” Burke’s 
Works, Vol, 8, p. 43, | 


Report on the Causes of the Duration of 
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report in his place; and afterwards de- 
livered the same, together with an Appen- 
dix thereunto, in at the clerk’s table; 
where the report was read, and is as fol- 
loweth: viz. 


Report from the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inspect the Lords’ 
Journals, in relation to their proceedings 
on the Trial of Warren Hastings, esq. and 
to report what they find therein to the 
House; which Committee were the mana- 
gers appointed to make good the articles 
of Impeachment against the said Warren 
Hastings, esq. and who were afterwards 
instructed to report the several matters 
which have occurred since the commence- 
ment of the said Prosecution, and which 
have, in their opinion, contributed to the 
duration thereof to the present time, with 
their observations thereupon. 


Your committee has received two powers 
from the House—the first on the 5th of 
March, 1794, to inspect the Lords Journals, in 
relation to their proceedings on the trial of 
Warren Hastings, esq. and to report what they 
find therein to the House. ‘The second is an 
instruction given on the 17th day of the same 
month of March, to this effect: That your 
committee do report to this House the several 
matters which have occurred since the com- 
mencement of the said prosecution, and 
which have, in their opinion, contributed to 
the duration thereof to the present time, with 
their observations thereupon. Your commit- 
tee Is sensible, that the duration, of the said 
trial, and the causes of that duration, as well 
as the matters which have therein occurred, 
do well merit the attentive consideration of 
this House; we have therefore endeavoured, 
with all diligence, to employ the powers that 
have been granted, and to execute the orders 
that have been given to us, and to report 
thereon as speedily as possible, and as fully 
as the time would admit. 

Your committee has considered, first, the 
mere fact of the duration of the trial, which 
they find to have commenced on the 13th day 
of February 1788, and to have continued by 
various adjournments to the said 17th of 
March. During that period, the sittings of the 
court have occupied 118days or about one-third 
of a year. The distribution of the sitting- 
days in each year is as follows : 

In the year 1788, the court sat 35 days; 
1789, 17 ; 1790, 14; 1791, 5; 1792, 22; 1793, 
22; 1794, to the ist of March, inclusive 3 ; 
—Total 118. 

Your committec then proceeded to consider 
the causes of this duration with regard to 
time, as measured by the calendar, and also 
as measured by the number of days occupied 
in actual sitting. They find, on examining 
the duration of the ‘rial. with reference to the 
number of years which it has lasted, that it has 
been owing to several prorogations, and to 
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one dissolution of parliament ; to discussions 
which are supposed to have arisen in the 
House of Peers on the legality of the conti- 
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small; the debates upon them were short: 
there was not upon them any reference to the 


judges; and the Lords did not even retire 


nuance of impeachments from parliament to ; upon any of them to the chamber of parlia- 
parliament; that it has been owing to the | ment. This last cause of the number of sit- 


number and length of the adjournments of 
the court, particularly the adjournments on 
account of the circuit, which adjournments 
were interposed in the middle of the session, 
and the most proper time for business; that 
it has been owing to one adjournment made 


in consequence of a complaint of the prisoner . ev. 
ejected ; all these appear to your committee 


against one of your managers, which took up 
a space of ten days; that two days adjourn- 
ment were made on account of the illness of 


certain of the managers; and, as far as your | 


| 


i 
i 
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committee can judge, two sitting-days were | 
prevented by the sudden and unexpected | 
dereliction of the defence of the prisoner at — 


the close of the last session, your managers 
not having been then ready to produce their 
evidence in reply, nor to make their observa- 


tions on the evidence produced by the pri- Co 
suitors for the court. The conservation of all 


soner’s counsel, as they expected the whole 
to have been gone through before they were 


ting-days your committee considers as far more 
important than all the rest. ‘The questions 
upon the admissibility of evidence; the man- 
ner in which these questions were stated and 
were decided ; the modes of procecding; the 
great uncertainty of the principle upon which 
evidence in that court is to be admitted or 


materially to affect the constitution of the 
House of Peers, as a court of judicature, as 
well as its powers, and the purposes it was in- 
tended to answer in the state. The Peers 
have a valuable interest in the conservation 
of their own, lawful privileges, but this interest 
is not confined to the Lords. The Commons 


- ought to partake in the advantage of the judi- 


called on for their reply. In this session your | 


committee computes that the trial was delay- 
ed about a week or ten days. The Lords waited 


for the recovery of the aah Cornwallis, the , 


prisoner wishing to avail himself of the tes- 
timony of that noble person. With regard 
to the 118 days employed in actual sitting, 
the distribution of the business was in the 
manner following : there were spent, 

In reading the articles of impeachment and 
the defendant’s answer, and in debate on the 
mode of proceeding, 3 days ; opening speeches 
and summing up by the managers, 19; docu- 
mentary and ural evidence by the managers, 
51; opening speeches and summing-up by 
the defendant's counsel, and defendant’s ad- 
dresses to the court, 22; documentary and 
oral evidence on the part of the defendant, 
23 ;x—Total, 118. 

The other head, namely, that the trial has 
occupied 118 days, or nearly one third of a 
year,—this your committee conceive to arise 


ee = ee nee 


} 


from the following immediate causes: First, | 


the nature and extent of the matter to be 
tried. Secondly, the general nature and qua- 
lity of the evidence produced. It was princi- 
pally documentary evidence cuntained in _ pa- 
pers of great length, the whole of which was 
often required to be read, when brought to 
prove a single short fact. Under the head of 
evidence must be taken into consideration 
the number and description of the witnesses 


| 


———- 


' cial rights and pees of that high court. 
e 


Courts are made for the suitors and not the 
other parts of the law, the whole indeed of the 
rights and liberties of the subject, ultimately 
depends upon the preservation of the law of 
parliament in its original force and authority, 

Your committee had reason to entertain 
apprehensions, that certain proceedings in 
this trial may possibly limit and weaken the 
means of carrying on any future impeachment 
of the Commons. As your committee felt 
these apprehensions strongly, they thought it 
their duty to begin with humbly submitting 
facts and observations on the proccedings 
concerning evidence, to the consideration of 
this House, before they proceed to state the 
other matters which come within the scope 
of the directions which they have received. 
To enable your committee the better to,exe- 
cute the task imposed upon them in carrying 
on the impeachment of this House, and to 
find some principle on which they were to 
order and regulate their conduct therein, they 
found it necessary to look attentively to the 
jurisdiction of the court in which they were 
to act for this House, and into its laws and 
tules of proceeding, as well as into the rights 
and powers of the House of Commons in 
their inpeachments. 


Relation of the Judges, 5c. to the Court of 
Parliament. 


Upon examining into the course of pro- 
cecdings in the House of Lords,* and into 
the relation which exists between the Peers 


examined and cross-examined. Thirdly, and | on the one hand, and their attendants and as- 
principally, the duration of the trial is to be | 


attributed to objections taken |-y the prisoner’s 
counsel to the admissibility of several docu- 
ments and persons offered as evidence on the 
part of the prosecution. These objections 
amounted to sixty-two: they gave rise to se- 
veral debates, and to twelve references from 
the court to the judges. On the part of the 
Managers the number of objections was 


[ VOL. XXXI.] 


! 


sistants, the judges of the realm, barons of 
the exchequer of the coif, the king’s learned 
counsel, and the civilians masters of the chan- 
cery, on the other; it appears to your com- 
mittee, that these judges, and other persons 
learned in the common and civil laws, are no 
integrant and necessary part of that court. 
errr 
* 4 Inst. p. 4. 
[CU] 
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Their writs of summons are essentially dif- 
ferent; and it does not appear that they or 
any of them have, or of right ought to have, 
a deliberative voice, either actually or virtu- 
ally, in the judgments given in the high 
court of parliament. Their attendance in 
that court is solely ministerial; and their an- 
swers to questions put to them, are not to be 
regarded as declaratory of the law of parlia- 
ment, but are merely consultory responses, in 
order to furnish such matter (to be submitted 
to the judgment of the Peers) as may be use- 
ful in reasoning by analogy, so far as the na- 
ture of the rules in the respective courts of 
the learned persons consulted, shall appear 
to the House to be applicable to the na- 
ture and circumstances of the case before 
them, and no otherwise. 


Jurisdiction of the Lords. 


- Your committee finds, that in all impeach- 
ments of the Commonis of Great Britain for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, before the 
Peers in the high court of parliament, the 
Peers are not tricrs or jurors ont but by the 
ancient laws and constitution of this kingdom, 
known by constant usage, are judges both of 
law and fact ; and we conceive that the Lords 
are bound not to act in such a manner as to 
give rise to an opinion that they have vir- 
tually submitted to a division of their le 

powers; or that, putting themselves into the 
situation of mere triers or jurors, they may 
suffer the evidence in the cause to be pro- 
duced or not produced before them, according 
to the discretion of the judges of the inferior 
courts. 


Law of Parliament. 


- Your committee finds, that the Lords in 
matter of appeal or impeachment in parlia- 
ment, are not of right obliged to proceed ac- 
cording to the course or rules of the Roman 
civil law, or by those of the law or usage of 
any of the inferior courts in Westminster-hall ; 
but by the law and usage of parliament. And 
your committee finds, that this has been de- 
clared in the most cleat and explicit manner 
by the House of Lords, in the year of our 
Lord 1387 and 1388, in the eleventh year of 
king Richard the Second. 

Upon an appeal in parliament then depend- 
ing against certain great persons, peers and 
commoners, the said appeal was referred to the 
justices and other Jearned persons of the law : 
“ At which time” (it is said in the record ®) 
“that the justices and serjeants, and others 
the learned in the law civil, were charged, by 
order of the king our sovereign aforesaid, to 
give their faithful counsel to the Lords of the 

liament, concerning the due proceedings 
mm the cause of the appeal aforesaid. The 
which justices, serjeants, and the learned in 
the law of the si and also the learned 
In the law civil, have taken the same into 


* Rolls Par}. vol. 3, p. 236. 
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deliberation; and have answered to the 
said Lords of parliament, that they had seen 
and well considered the tenour of the said 
appeal; and they say, that the same appeal 
was neither made nor pleaded according to 
the order which the one law or the other 
requires. Upon which the satd Lords of par- 
liament have taken the same into deliberation 
and consultation, and by the assent of our 
said lord the king, and of their common 
agreement, it was declared, that in so higha 
crime as that which is charged in this appeal, 
which touches the person of our lord the | 
king, and the state of the whole kingdom, 
al aredanais by persons who are peers of the 

ingtom, along with others, the cause shall 
not be tried in any other place but in parlia- 
ment, nor by any other law than the law and 
course of parliament; and that it belongeth 
to the Lords of parliament, and to their frais 
chise and liberty, by the ancient custorn of the 
parliament, to be judges in such cases; and 
in these cases to judge by the assent of the 
king; and thus it shall be done in this case 
by the award of parliament: because the 
realm of England has not been heretofore, nor 
is it the intention of our said lord the king and 
the Lords of parliament, that it ever should 
be governed by the law civil: and also it is 
their resolution, not to rule or govern so high 
@ cause as this appeal is, which cannot be 
tried any where but in parliament, as hath 
been said before, by the course, process, and 
order used in any courts or places inferior, in 
the same kingdom; which courts and places 
are not more than the executors of the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom, and of the 
ordinances and establishments of parliament. 
—It was determined by,the said Lords of par- 
hament, by the assent of our said ford the 
king, that this appeal was made and pleaded 
well and sufficiently, and that the process 
upon it is good and effectual, according to the 
law and course of parliament, and for such 
they decree and adjudge it.” 

And Phe committee finds, that toward the 
close of the same parliament, the same right 
was again claimed and admitted as the special 
privilege of the Peers, in the followin 
manner :—“ In this parliament, all the lords 
then present, spiritual as well as temporal, 
claimed as their franchise that the weight 
matters moved in this parliament, and whic 
shall be moved in other parliaments in future 
times, touching the Peers of the land, shall be 
managed, adjudged, and discussed by the 
course of parliament, and inno sort by the 
Jaw civil, or by the common law of the land 
used in the other lower courts of the kingdom ; 
which claim, liberty, and franchise, the king 
graciously allowed and granted to them in 
full parliament." 


Your cuinmittec finds, that the Commons, 


having at that time considered the es 


above-mentioned, approved the proc 


* Rol. Parl. vol. 3, p. 244, §. 7. 
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in it; and, as far as in them lay, added the 
sanction of their accusation against the persons 
who were the objects of the appeal. They 
also, immediately afterwards, impeached all 
the judges of the Common pleas, the chief 
baron of the Exchequer, and other learned and 
eminent persons, both peers and commoners; 
upon the conclusion of which impeachment it 
was that the second claim was entered. In 
all the transactions aforesaid, the Commons 
were acting parties; yet neither then, nor 
ever since, have they made any objection or 
rotestation that the rule laid down by the 
ds, in the beginning of the session of 
1383, ought not to be applied to the iimpeach- 
ments of commoners as well as peers. In 
many cases they have claimed the benefit of 
this rule; and in all cases they have acted 
and the peers have determined upon the same 
general principles. The Peers have always 
supported the same franchises ; nor are there 
et precedents upon the records of parliament 
subverting either the general rule or the par- 
ticular privilege, so far as the same relates 
either to the course of proceeding or to the 
tule of law, by which the Lords are to judge. 
Your committee observes also, that in the 
commissions to the several lords high stewards 
who have been appointed on the trials of 
peers impeached by the Commons, the pro- 
ceedings are directed to be had according to 
the Jaw and custom of the kingdom, and the 
custom of parliament; which words are not 
to be found in the commissions for trying 
upon indictments. 
“ As every court of justice,” says lord Coke,* 
“ hath laws and customs for its direction, some 
by the common law, some by theciviland canon 
Jaw, some by peculiar laws and customs, &c. 
So the high court of parliament, suis propriis le- 
gibus et censuctudinibus subsistit, it is by the ler 
et consuctudo parliaments that all weighty mat- 
ters in any parliament moved, concerning the 
Peers of the realm, or Commons in parliament 


| form, as we conceive) “ to the 
i uncertainty, and insufficiency of 
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| tion, as of false or erroneous pleading, hath 


been ever admitted to any impeachment in 
parliament, as nut coming within the form of 
the pleading; and although a reservation or 
rotest is made by the defendant (matter of 
Nerality, 
e articles 
of impeachment ;” yet no objections have, in 
fact, been ever made in any part of the record ; 
and when verbally they have been made 
(until this trial) they have constantly becn 
over-ruled. 
The trial of lord Strafforde is one of the 
most important eras in the history of yee 
mentary judicature [16 Ch. 1, 1640]. In that 
trial, and in the dispositions made preparatory 
to it, the process on impeachments was, on 
great consideration, research, and selection of 
precedents, brought very nearly to the form 
which it retains at this day; and great and 
important parts of parliamentary ine were | 
then laid down. The Commons at that time 
made new charges, or amended the old, as 
they saw occasion. Upon an application from 
the Commons to the Lords, that the exami- 
nations taken by their lordships, at their re- 
quest, might be delivered to them, for the 
purpose of a more exact specification of the 
charge they had made, on delivering the mes- 
aoge of the Commons, Mr. Pim, amongst 
other things, said, as it is entered in the Lords’ 
Journals {vol. 4, p. 183.] “ According to the 
clause of reservation in the conclusion of their 
charge, they (the Commons) will add to the 
charges, not to the matter in respect of com- 
prehension, extent, or kind, but only to reduce 
them to more particularities, that the earl of 
Strafforde might answer with the more clear- 
ness and expedition—not that they are bound 
by this way of special charge; and therefore 
they have taken care in their House, upon 
ied treacle that this shall be no prejudice to 
ind them from proeeeding in general and 
| other cases, and that they are not to be ruled 


assembled, ought to be determined, adjudged, | by proceedings in other courts, which protes- 
and discussed by the course of the parliament, | tation they have made for the preservation of 
and not by the civil law, nor yet by the | the power of parliament; and they desire 
common laws of this realm used in more | that the like care may be had in your lord- 
inferior courts.”—And after founding himself | ships House.” This protestation is entered 
on this very precedent of the 11th of Richard , on the Lords’ Journals. Thus careful were the 
2nd, he adds, “ This is the reason that judges ! Commons that no exactness used by them for 
ought not to give any opinion of a matter of a temporary accommodation, should become 
parli t, because it is not to be decided by | an example derogatory to the larger rights of 


the common laws, but secundum legem et con- 
suetudinem parliomenti: and so the judges in 
divers parliaments have confessed.” 


Rule of Pleading. 


Your committee do not find, that any rules 
of pleading, as observed in the inferior courts, 
have ever obtained in the proceedings of the 
high court of parliament, in a cause or matter 
in which the whole procedure has been within 
their original jurisdiction. Nor does your 
committee find, that any demurrer or excep- 


* 4 Inst. p. 15. 


parliamentary process. 

At length the question of their being obliged 
to conform to any of the rules below came to 
a formal judgment [Lords Journals, vol. 19, 
p- 98.) In the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 

| March 10th, 1709, the lord Nottingham “ de- 
sired their lordships opinion, whether he 
| might propose a question to the judges here 
oe Westininster-hall]. Thereupon the Lords 
eing moved to adjourn, adjvurned to the 
House of Lords, and on debate [as appears by 
a note] it was agreed, that the question should 
be proposed in Westminster-hall.” | Accor- 
dingly when the Lords returned the same day 
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into the hall, the question was put by lord 
Nottingham, and stated to the quiets by the 
lord chancellor. “ Whether by the law of 
England, and constant practice in all prosecu- 
tions by indictment and information, for crimes 
and misdemeanors, by writing or speaking, 
the particular words supposed to be written or 
spoken must not be expressly specified in the 
indictment or information.” On this question 
the judges, seriatim, and in open court, deliv- 
ered their opinion: the substance of which 
was, “ That by the laws of England, and the 
constant practice in Westmunster-hall, the 
words ought to be expressly specified in the 
indictment or information.” 

Then the lords adjourned, and did not come 
into the hall until the 20th. In the interme- 
diate time they came to resolutions on the 
matter of the question put to the judges. Dr. 
Sacheverell, being found guilty, moved in ar- 
rest of judgment upon two points :—The first, 
which he grounded on the opinion of the 
judges, and which your committee thinks 
most to the present purpose, was, “ That no 
entire clause, or sentence, or expression, in 
either of his sermons or dedications, is parti- 
cularly set forth in his impeachment, which 
he has already heard the judges declare to be 
necessary in all cases of indictments or infor- 
mations.” On this head of objection, the lord 
chancellor, on the 23d of March, agreeably to 
the resolutions of the Lords of the 14th and 
16th of March, acquainted Dr. Sacheverell, 
that on occasion of the question before put to 
the judges in Westminster-hall, and their an- 
swer thereto, their lordships had fully debated 
and considered of that matter, and had come 
to the fullowing resolution: “That this 
House will proceed to the determination of 
the impeachment of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 
according to the /aw of the lund, und the law 
and usage of parliament.” And afterwards to 
this resolution: ‘“ That by the law and usage 
of t qbtaidie in prosecutions for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, by writing or speaking, 
the particular words, supposed to be criminal, 
are nut necessary to be expressly specified in 
such impeachment. ‘“ So that, in their lord- 
ships opinion, the law and usage of the high 
court of parliament, being a part of the law 
of the Jand, and that usage not requiring that 
words should be exactly specified in impeach- 
ments, the answer of the judges, which related 
only to the course of indictments and infor- 
mations, does not in the least affect your case.” 

On this solemn judgment concerning the 
law and usage of parliament, it is to be re- 
marked ; first, that the impeachment itself 1s 
not tobe presumed inartificially drawn. It 
appears to Pave been the work of some of the 
greatest lawyers of the time, who were per- 
tectly versed in the manner of pleading in the 
courts below; and would naturally have imi- 
tated their course, if they had not been justly 
fearful of setting an example, which migit 
hereafter subject the plainness and simplicity 
of a parliamentary proceeding to the techuical 
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subtilties of the inferior courts: secondly 

that the question put to the judges, and their 
answer, were strictly confined to the law and 
practice below; and that nothing in either had 
atendency to their delivering an opinion con- 
cerning lagna its laws, its usages, its 
course of proceeding, or its powers: thirdly, 
that the motion in arrest ofjudgment, grounded 
on the pelts of the judges, was made only by 
Dr. Sacheverell himself, and not by his coun- 
sel, men of great skill and learning, who, if 
they thought the objections had any weicht, 
would undoubtedly have made and argued 
them. Here, as in the case of the 11th of 
king Richard 2nd, the judges declared unani- 
mously, that such an objection would be fatal 
to sich a pleading in any indictment or infor- 
mation: but the Lords, as on the former occa- 
sion, overruled this objection, and held the ar- 
ticle to be good and valid, notwithstanding 
the report at ihe judges concerning the mode 
of proceeding in the courts below. 

Your committee finds, that a protest, with 
reasons at large, was entered by several lords 
against this determination of their court 
[Lords’ Journals, vol. 19, p. 106.]. It is al- 
ways an advantage to those who protest, that 
their reasons appear upon record, whilst the 
reasons of the majority who determine the 
question do notappear. This would be a dis- 
advantage of such importance, as greatly to 
impair, if not totally to destroy, the effect of 
precedent as authority, if the reasons which 
prevailed were not justly presumed to be more 
valid than those which have been obliged to 
give way; the former having governed the 
final and conclusive decision of a competent 
court. But your committee, combining the 
fact of this decision with the early decision 
Just quoted, and with the total absence of any 
precedent of an objection, before that time or 
since, allowed to pleading, or what has any 
relation to the rules and principles of pleading 
as used in Westminster-hall, has no doubt 
that the House of Lords was governed in the 
9th of Anne by the very same principles which 
it had solemnly declared in the 1ith of 
Richard 2nd. 

But besides the presumption in favour of 
the reasons which must be supposed to have 
produced this solemn judgment of the peers, 
contrary to the practice of the courts below, 
as declared by ‘il the judges—it is probable, 
that the Lords were unwilling to take a step, 
which might admit that any thing in that 
practice should be received as their rule. It 
must be observed, however, that the reasons 
against the article, alleged in the protest, were 
by no means solely bottomed in the practice 
of the courts below, as if the main reliance of 
the protestors was upon that usage. ‘The pro- 
testing minurity maintained, that it was not 
agreeable to several precedents in parliament ; 
ot which they cited many in favour of their 
opinion—It appears by the Journals, that the 
clerks were ordered to scarch for precedents, 
and a committee of pecrs was appointed to in= 
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spect the said precedents, and to report upon 
them—and that they did inspect and report 
accordingly. But the report is not entered on 
the Journals. It is, however, to be presumed 
that the greater number and the better prece- 
dents supported the judgment. 

Allowing, however, their utmost force to 
the precedents there cited, they could serve 
only to prove, that in the case of words (to 
which alone, and not the case of a written 
libel, the precedents extended) such a special 
averment, according to the tenor of the words, 
had been used; but not that it was necessary, 
or that ever any plea had been rejected upon 
such an objection. 

As to the course of parliament resorted to 
for authority in this part of the protest, the 
argument seems rather to affirm than to deny 
the general proposition, that its own course, 
and not that of the inferior courts had been 
the rule and law of parliament. 

As to the objection taken in the protest, 

* drawn from natural right, the Lords knew, and 
it appears in the course of the proceeding, 
that the whole of the libel had been read at 
length. So that Dr. Sacheverell bad substan- 
tially the same benefit of any thing which 
could be alleged in the extenuation or excul- 
pation, as if his libellous sermons bad been 
entered verbatim upon the recorded impeach- 
ment. It was adjudged sufficient to state the 
crime generally in the impeachment. The 
libels were given in evidence; and it was not 
then thought of, that nothing should be given 
in evidence which was not specially charged 
in the impeachment. 

But whatever their reasons were (great and 

grave they were, no duubt) such, as your 
committee has stated it, is the judgment of 
‘the Peers on the law of parliament, as a part 
‘of the law of the land. It is the more forcible 
as concurring with the judgment in the 11th 
of Richard 2nd, and with the total silence of 
the rolls and journals concerning any objection 
to pleading ever being suffered to vitiate an 
impeachment, or to prevent evidence being 
given upon it on account of its generality, or 
any other failure. 

Your committee do not think it probable 
that, even before this adjudication. the rules 
of pleading below could ever have been 
adopted in a parliamentary proceeding, when 
it is considered that the several statutes of 
jeotails not less than twelve in number, have 
been made tor the correction of an over- 
strictness in pleading to the prejudice of sub- 
stantial justice ;* yet in no one of these 1s to 
be discovered the least mention of any pro- 
ceeding in parliament. There is no doubt, 
that the legislature would have applied its 
remedy to that grievance in parliamentary 
proceedings, if it had fuund those proceedings 
embarrassed with what lord Mansfield, trom 
the bench, and speaking of the matter of 


* Statutes at large, trom 12 Edw. 1st to 16 
and 17 Cha. 2nd. 
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these statutes, very justly calls “ disgraceful 
subtilties.” 

What is still more strong to the point, your 
committee finds, that in the 7th of William 3d, 
ch. 3. §. 12., an act was made for the regulat- 
ing of trials for treason and misprision of trea- 
son, containing several regulations for re- 
formation of preceedings at law, both as to 
matters of form and substance, as well as re- 
lative to evidence. It is an act thought most 
essential to the liberty of the subject; yet in 
this high and critical matter, so deeply affect- 
ing the lives, properties, honours, and even 
the inhentable Plosd of the subject, the lecis- 
lature was so tender of the high powers of this 
high court, deemed so necessary for the attain- 
ment of the great objects of its justice, so 


, fearful of enervating any of its means, or cir- 


cumscribing any of its capacities, even by 
rules and restraints the most necessary for 
the inferior courts, that they guarded against 


_it by an express proviso, “ that neither this 


a 


TE Tt 


act, por any thing therein contained, shall 
any ic extend to apy impeachment or other 
proceedings in parliament in any kind whatso- 
ever. | 


Conduct of the Commons in Pleading. 


This point being thus solemnly adjudged in 
the case of Dr. Sacheverell, and the principles 
of the judgment being in agreement with the 
whole course of aa aie proceedings, 
the managers for this House have ever since 
considered it as an indispensable duty, to as- 
sert the same principle in all its latitude upon 
all occasions on which it could come in ques- 
tion—and to assert it with an energy, zeal, 
and earnestness, proportioned to the magni- 
tude and importance of the interest of the 
Commons of Great Britain in the religious 
observation of the rule, that the law of par- 
liament, and the law of parlament only, 
should prevail in the trial of their impeach- 
ments. 

In the year 1715 (1 Geo. 1), the Commons 
thought proper to impeach of high treason 
the lurds who had entered into the rebellion 
of that period.* This was about six years 
after the decision in the case of Sacheverell. 
On the trial of one of these lords (the lord 
Wintoun) after verdict, the prisoner moved in 
arrest of judgment, and excepted against the 
impeachment for ertor, on account of the 
treason therein laid “ not being described with 
sufficient certainty—the day on which the 
treason was committed not having been al- 
leged.” His counsel was heard to this point. 
They contended, “ that the forfeitures in cases 
of treason are very great; and therefore they 
humbly conceived, that the accusation ought 
to contain all the certainty it is capable ot; 
that the prisoner may not by general allega- 
tions be rendered incapable to defend him- 
self in a case which may prove fatal to him. 
That they would not trouble their lordships 


® See Howell’s State Trials vol. 15. 
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with citing authorities ; for they believed there 
is not one gentleman of the long robe but will 
that an indictment for any capital 
cence is erroneous, if the offence be not 
to be committed on a certain day.” — 

“ That this impeachment set forth only that 
in or about the months of September, October 
or November 1715”—* the offence in 
the coal paar pt had been committed. The 


ible peste attending this uncertainty. 
They quoted Sacheverell’s case, in whose im- 
peachment “ the precise days were laid, when 
the doctor preached each of these two sermons; 
and that by a like reasen a certain day o 
to be laid in the i t when thi 
treason was committed; and that the autho- 
rity of Dr. Sacheverell’s case seemed so much 
stronger than the case in question, as the 
crime of treason is higher than that of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

Here the managers for the Commons 
‘brought the pomt a second time to an issue, 
.and that on the highest of capital cases; an 
issue, the event of which was to determine for 
ever, whether their im ts were to be 
regulated by the law, as understood and ob- 
served in the inferior courts.—Upon the usage 
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conceive, that, if this exception would quash 
an indictment, it would therefore make the 
se ergot pm insufficient. I hope it never 

be allowed here as a reason, that what, 
quashes an indictment in the courts below, 


will make insufficient an i tbrought 
by the Commons of Great Britain : 
_ The attorney-General supported Mr. Wal- 
pole in affirmance of this principle. He said, 
“ I would follow the steps of the learned gen- 
tleman who spoke before me, and I think he 
has given a good answer to these objections. 
I would take notice that we are upon an im- 
ent, mot upon an indictment. The 
courts below have set forms to themselves, 
which have prevailed for a long course of 
time, and thereby are become the forms by 
which those courts are to govern themeelves ; 
but it mever was thought that the forms of 
those courts bad any influence on the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. In Richard 2nd’s, 
time, it is said in the records of parliament 
that ings in lament are not te* 
be. governed by the forms of Westmineter- 
hall. We are in the case of an impeachment, 
and in the court of parliament. Your lord- 
ships have already given judgment against 
six n this impeachment, and it is war- 
ranted by the precedents in parliament; there- 
fore we msist that the articles are goud in sub- 
stance.” 
Mr. Cowper.—‘‘ They (the counsel) cannot 
but know that the usages of parliaments are 
ph of the laws of the land, although they 
iffer in many instances the common 
law, as practised in the inferior courts, in point 


below there was no doubt; the indictment , of form. 

would unquestionably have been quashed : | “« My lords, if the Commons, in prepanng 
but the managers for the Commons stood , articles of impeachment should govern them- 
forth upon this occasion with a determined , selves by precedents of indictments, in my 
resolution, and no less than four of them | humble opinion they would depart from the 


' geriatim rejected the doctrine contended for 
by lord Wintoun’s counsel. They were all 


eminent members of parliament, and three of 


them great and eminent la namely, the 
then attorney-general, sit William Thomp- 
son, and Mr. Cowpe 


men (lord Wintoun’s counsel) seem to forget 
in what court they are. “ They have taken 


r. 
Mr. were said, “those learned gentle- | d 


antient, nay, the constant usage and practice 
of parliament. It is well known that the form 
of an impeachment has very little resemblance 
to that of an indictment; and I believe the 
Commons will endeavour to preserve the 


difference, by adhering to their own prece- 
ents . 


Sir William Thompson.—* We must refer 
to the forms and proceedings in the court of 
parliament, and which must be owned to be 


authorities, and arguments to show | part of the law of the land. It has been men- 
your lordships what would quash an indict- | tioned already to your lordships, that the pre- 
ment in the courts below, that they seemed | cedents in impeachments are not so nice and 
to forget they are now inacourt of parlia- | precise in form as in the inferior courts; and 
“ment, and on an impeachment of the Com- | we H hay your lordships will be governed 
mons of Great Britain. For, should the Com- : by the forms of your own court (especially 
moons admit all that they have offered, it will | forms that are not essential to justice) as the 
not follow that the impeachment of the Com- ' courts below are by theirs; which courts 
mons is insufficient; and I must observe to | differ one from the other in many: respects 
your lordships, that neither of the learned as to their forms of dings, and the prac- 
gentlemen have offered to produce one in- | tice of each court 1s esteemed as the law of 
stance relative to an impeachment, I mean to ; that court.” oe 
show that the sufficiency of an impeachment | - The attorney-general, in reply, maintained 
was never called in question for the generality his first doctrine—“ There is no uncertainty 
of thec ,or that any instance of that nature | in it that can be to the prejudice of the priso- 
was offered at before. The Commons do not | ner; we insist it is according to the forms of 


ue so much of your lordships’ time in quoting | 
° 
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liament; he has pleaded to it, and your 
Lrdships have found him fae el 

The opinions of the judges were taken in 
the House of Lords on the i9th of March 
1715, upon two ee which had been 
argued in arrest of judgment, asus chiefly 
on the practice of the courts below. To the 
first the judges answered : “It 1s necessary that 
there be a certain day laid in such indictments 
on which the fact is alleged to be committed ; 
and that alleging in such indictments that 
the fact was committed at or about a certain 
day, would not be sufficient.” To the second 
they answered : “ That although a day certain 
when the fact is supposed to be done, be alleged 
in such indictments, yet it is not necessary 
upon the trial to prove the fact to be committed 
upon that day; but it is sufficient if proved to 
be done on any other day before the indict- 
ment found.” 

Then it was “agreed by the House, and 
ordered, that the lord high steward be di- 
rected to acquaint the prisoner at the bar in 
Westminster-hall, That the lords have con- 
sidered of the matters moved in- arrest of 
judgment, and are of opinion, that they are 
not sufficient to arrest the same, but that the 
impeachment is sufficiently certain in point 
of time according to the form: of impeach- 
ments in parliament.” { Lords’ Journals, vol. 
20, p. 316.] 

On this final adjudication (given after so- 
Jemn argument, and after taking the opinion 
of the judges) in affirmance of the law of par- 
ligament against the undisputed usage of the 
courts below, your committee has to remark, 
1st, The preference of thc custom of parlia- 
ment to the usage below. By the very lati- 
tude of the charge, the parliamentary accusa- 
tion gives the poe fair notice to prepare 
himself upon all points: whereas there seems 
something ensnaring in the proceedings upon 
mdictment, which fixing the specification of a 
day certain for the treason or felony as abso- 
lutely necessary in the charge, gives notice 
for preparation only on that day; whilst the 
prosecutor has the whole range of time ante- 
cedent to the indictment to allege and give 
evidence of facts against the prisoner. It has 
been usual, particularly in later indictments, 
to add, “ at several other times.” But the 
strictness of naming one day is still necessary, 
and the want of the larger words would not 
quash the indictment. @dly, A comparison 
of the extreme rigour and exactness required 
m the more formal part of the proceedin 
(the indictment), with the extreme laxity ‘ised 
in the substantial part (that is to say the evi- 
dence received to prove the fact), fully demon- 
strates that the partizans of those forms 
would put shackles on the high court of par- 
liament with which they are not willing, or 
find it wholly impracticable, to bind them- 
selves. Sdly, That the latitude of od rah 
from the letter of the indictment (which holds 
in other matters besides this) is in appear- 


ance much more contrary to natural justice | 133 
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than any thing which has been objected 
against the evidence offered by your managers, 
under a pretence that it exceeded the limits of 


leading. For in the case of indictments be- 
ow, it must be admitted that the prisoner 


may be unprovided with proof of an at 
other material means of defence, or may find 
some matters unlooked for prod 

him by witnesses utterly unknown to him: 
whereas nothing was offered to be given in 
evidence under any of the articles of this 
impeachment, except such as the prisoner 
must have had perfect knowledge of, the 
whose consisting of matters sent over by him- 
self to the court of directors, and authenti- 
cated under his own hand. No substantial 
injustice or hardship of any kind could arise 
from our evidence under our pleadings: 
whereas in theirs ve 
conveniences might well happen. 


uced against 


t and serious in- 


Your committee has farther to observe, 
that in the case of lord Wintoun, asin the 
case of Dr. Sacheverell, the Conymons had in 
their managers persons abundantly 
in the law as used in the inferior jurisdictions, 
who could easily have followed the precedents 
of indictments, if they had not purposely, 
and for the best reasons, avoided such prece- 
dents. 

A great writer on the criminal law, Justice 
Foster, in one of his discourses,® fully recog- 
nizes those principles for which your mana- 
gers have contended, and which have to this 
time been uniformly observed in parliament. 
In a very elaborate reasoning on the case of a 
trial in parliament (the trial of those wha had 
murdered Edward 2nd), he observes thus :— 
“ Itis well known, that in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of this kind, it 1s, and ever was, 
sufficient that matters appear with proper 
light and certainty to a common understand- 
ing, without that minute exactness which is 
required in criminal proceedings in Westmin- 
ster-hall. In these cases the rule has always 
been loguendum ut oulgus”’ And ina note he 
says, “ In the proceeding against Mortimer 
in this parliament, so little regard was had to 
the forms used in legal proceedings, that he 
who had been frequently summoned to par- 
liament as a baron, and had lately been 
created Earl of March, is styled through the 
whole record merely Roger de Mortimer.” _ 

The departure from the common forms in 
the first case alluded to by Foster, viz. the 
trial of Berkeley, Mautravers, &c. for trea- 
son, in the murder of Edward 2nd,t+ might be 
more plausibly attacked, because they were 
tried, though in parliament, by a jury of free- 
holders; which circumstance might have 

iven occasion to justify a nearer approach to 
the forms of indictments below. But no such 
forms were observed, nor, in the opinion of 


* Discourse 4, p. 389. 
+ Parl, Rolls, vol.2, p.57. 4 Ed.3d, a. v. 
0,° 
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this able judge, ought they to have been ob- , 
served. 


Publicity of the Judges Opinions. 


It appears to your committee, that, from 
the 30th year of king Charles 2nd, until the 
trial of Warren Hastings, esq. in all trials in 
parliament, as well upon impeachments of 
the Commons as on indictments brought up . 
by certiorari, when any matter of law hath 
been agitated at the bar, or in the course of 
trial hath been stated by any lord in the 
court, it hath been the prevalent custom to 
state the same in open court. Your commit- 
tee has been able to find, since that period, 
no more than one precedent (and that a pre- 
cedent rather in form than in substance) of 
the opinions of the judges being taken pri- 
vately, except when the case on both sides 
has been closed, and the Lords have retired to 
consider of their verdict, or of their judgment 
thereon. Upon the soundest and best prece- 
dents, the Lords have improved on the prin- 
ciples of publicity and equality, and have 
called upon the parties severally to argue the 
matter of law, previously to a reference to the 
Judges, who, on their parts, have afterwards, 
In open court, delivered their opinions, often 
by the mouth of one of the judges, speaking 
for himself and the rest, and in their pre- 
sence; and sometimes all the judges have de- 
livered their opinion seriatim (even when 
they have been unanimous in it), together 
with their reasons upon which their opinion 
had been founded. This, trom the most early 
times, has been the course in all judgments | 
in the House of Peers. Formerly even the 
‘record contained the reasons of the decision. 
“ The reason wherefore (said lord Coke),* 
the records of parliaments have been so highly | 
extolled is, that therein is set down, in cases | 
of diffculty, not only the judgment and reso- 
lution, but the reasons and causes of the 
same, by so great advice.” 

In the 30th of Charles 2nd, during the trial | 
of lord Cornwallis, on the suggestion of a 
question in law to the judges, lord Danby de- 
manded of the lord high steward, the earl of 
Nottingham, “ Whether it would be proper 
here (in open court) to ask the question of 
your grace, or to propose it to the judges.”+ 
The lord high steward answered, “ If your 
lordships doubt of any thing whereon a ques- | 
tion in law ariseth, the latter opinion, and 
the better for the prisoner, is, that it must be 
stated in the presence of the prisoner, that he 
may know whether the question he truly put.” 
It hath sometimes been practised otherwise ; 
and the Peers have sent for the judges, and have 
asked their opinion in private, and have come 
back and have given their verdict according 
to that opinion, and there is scarcely a pre- 
cedent ot its being otherwise done. ‘There is 


* Coke, Inst. 4, p. 3. 
+ State Trials, Vol. 2. p. 
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a later authority in print, that doth settle the 
point so asI tell you, and I do conceive it 
ought to be followed; and it being safer for 
the prisoner, my humble opinion to your 
lordship is, that he ought to be present at the 
stating of the question. Call the prisoner.”— 
The prisoner, who had withdrawn, again ap- 
pearing, he said: “ My lord Cornwallis, and 
my lords the peers, since they have with- 
drawn, have conceived a doubt in some mat- 
ter of fact in your case; and they have that 
tender regard of a prisoner at the bar, that 
they will not suffer a case to be put up in his 
absence, lest it should chance to prejudice 
him by being wrong stated.” Accordingly 
the question was both put, and the judges an- 
swer given publicly, and in his presence. 

Very soon after the trial of lord Cornwallis, 
the impeachment against lord Stafford was 
brought to a hearing, that is, in the 32nd of 
Charles 2nd. In that case, the lord at the bar 
having stated a point of law, “ touching the 
necessity of two witnesses to an overt act in 
case of treason, the lord high steward told 
lord Stafford, that “ all the judges that assist 
them, and are here in your lordship’s pree ' 
sence and hearing, should deliver their opi- 
nions, whether it be doubtful and disputable 
or not.” Accordingly the judges delivered 
their opinion, and each argued it (though 
they were all agreed) seriatim and in open 
court. Another abstract point of law was 
also proposed from the bar on the same trial, 
concerning the legal sentence in high treason ; 
and in the same manner the judges on re- 
ference delivered their opinion in open court; 
and no objection was taken to it, as any thing — 
new or irregular.® 

In the 1st of James 2nd, came on a remark- 
able trial of a peer; the trial of lord Dela- 
mere. On that occasion a question of law 
was stated. There also, in conformity to the 

recedents and principles given on the trial of 
ord Cornwallis, and the precedent in the im- 
eachment of lord Stafford, the then lord 
ugh steward took care that the opinion of the 


Judges should be given in open court. 


Precedents grounded on principles so fa- 
vourable to the fairness and equity of judicial 
proceedings, given in the reigns of Charles 
2nd, andJames 2nd, were not likely to be aban- 
doned after the revolution. The first trial of 
a peer which we find after the revolution, was 
that of the earl of Warwick In the case of 
the earl of Warwick, 11 Will. 3rd,t a question 
in law upon evidence was put to the judges; 
the statement of the on was made in 
open court by the lord high steward, lord So- 
mers: “ If there be six in company, and one 
of them is killed, the other five are afterwards 
indicted, and three are tried and found guilty 
of manslaughter, and upon their prayers have 


* State Trials, Vol. 8, p. 212. [Howell's 
State Trials, Vol. 7, p. 1293.] 
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their clergy allowed, and the burning in the 
hand is respited, but not pardoned, whether 
any of the three can be a witness on the trial 
of the other two.”—Lord Halifax: “ I sup- 
pose your lordships will have the opinion of 
the judges upon this point; and that must be 
in the presence of the prisoner.”—Lord high 
Ste (lord Somers): “ It must certainly 

in the presence of the prisoner, if you ask the 
judges opinions.” 

In the same year lord Mohun was brought 
to trial upon an indictment for murder. In 
this single trial a greater number of questions 
was put to the judges in matter of law, than 
probably was ever referred to the judges in 
all the collective body of trials before or since 
that period. That trial, therefore, furnishes 
the largest body of authentic precedents in 
this point to be found in the records of parlia- 
ment. The number of questions put to the 
judges in this trial was twenty-three.* They 
all originated trom the peers themselves; yet 
the Court called upon the party’s counsel, as 
often as questions were proposed to be referred 
to the judges, as well as on the counsel for 
the crown, to argue every one of them be- 
fore they went to those learned persons. 
Many of the questions accordingly were 
argued at the bar at great length. The opi- 
nions were given and argued in open court. 
Peers frequently insisted that the judges 
should give their opinions seriatim, which 
they did” always publicly in the court, with 

t gravity and dignity, and greatly @o the 
lustration of the law, as they held and acted 
upon it in their own courts. 

In Sacheverell’s case (just cited for an- 
other purpuse) the earl of Nottingham de- 
manded whether he might not propose 
a question of law to the judges in open 
court. It was agreed to; and the judges gave 
their answer In open court, though this was 
after verdict given: and in consequence of 


the advantage aftorded to the prisoner in hear- | 


ing the eps of the judges, he was there- 
upon enabled to move in arrest of judgment. 
The next precedent which your commuttee 
finds of a question put by the Lords, sitting 
as a court of judicature, tothe judges pending 
the trial, was in the zoth of George the Se- 
cond; when lord Balmerino [Lords Jour- 
nals, Vol. 9, p 606.}], who was tried on an in- 
dictment for high treason, having raised a 
doubt, whether the evidence proved him to be 
at the place assigned for the overt act of 
treason on the day laid in the indictment, 


the point was argued at the bar by the coun- | 


sel for the crown in the prisoner's presence, 
and for his satisfaction. The prisoner, on 
bearing the argument, waived his objection, 


but the then lord president moving their lord- 
ships to adjourn to the chamber of parliament, , 


the Lords adjourned accordingly; and after 

some time, returning into Westminster-hall, 
® State Trials, Vol. 4, p. 538-551. [Howell’s 

State Trials, Vol. 12, p. 1015—1044. 
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the lord high steward (lord Hardwicke) said, 
‘“‘ Your lordships were pleased, in the cham- 
ber of parliament, to come to a resolution, 
that the opinion of the learned and reverend 
judges should be taken on the following ques- 
tion, namely, whether it is necessary that an 
overt act of high treason should be proved to 
have been committed on the particular day 
laid in the indictment? Js it your lordships 
pleasure that the judges do now give their 
opinion on that question ? 
“« Lords.— Aye, aye. 
“ Lord high Steward.—-My lord chiefjustice ! 
“ Lord chief justice Lee.—The question pro-. 
posed by your lordships is, whether it be neces- 
sary that an overt act of high treason should 
be proved to be committed on the particular . 
day laid in the indictment? -We are all of 
opinion, that it is not necessary to prove the. 
overt act to be committed on the particular 
day laid in the indictment; but as evidence 
may be given of an overt act before the day, 
so it may be after the day specified in the 
indictment; for the dav laid is circumstance 
and furm only, and not material in point of 
proof, this is the known constant course of 
proceeding in trials.—Here the case was made 
fur the judves, for the satistaction of one of 
the peers, alter the prisoner had waived his obe 
jection. Yet it was thought proper, as a 
matter of course and of right, that the judges 
Should state the question put to them in the 
open court, and in presence of the prisoner ; 
and that, in the same open manner, and in 
the same presence, their answer should be de- 


begun under lord Nottingham, and ended 
under lord Hardwicke. ‘hey are of opinion, 
that a body of precedents sou uniform, so ac- 
cordant with principle, made in such times, 
and under the authority of a succession of such 
great men, ought not to have been departed | 
rom. The single precedent to the contrary, 
to which your committee has alluded above, 
was on the trial of the duchess of hingston,®* 
in the reign of his present majesty. But in 
that instance the reasuns of the judges were, 
by order of the House, delivered in writing, 
and entered at lengtiion the Journals ; so that 
| the Jegal principle of the decision is equally to 
| be found, which is not the case in any one 
' Instance of the present impeachinent. 7 
The earl of Nottingham, in Jord Corn- 
wallis’s case, conceived, though it was proper 
| and agreeable to justice, that this mode of 
putting questions to the judges, and receiving 
‘their answer in public, was not supported by 
former precedents: but, he thought, a book 
of authority had declared in favour of this 
course, 
Your committee is very sensible, that ante- 
| cedent to the great periud to which they refer, 
there are instances ef questions having been 


livered. : 
Your committee concludes their precedents 


* State Trials, Vol.’ 2, p.. 262. [Ifowell’s 
State Trials, vol. 20, p. 355.] 
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put to the judges privately. But we find the 


principle of publicity (whatever Variations 
trom it there might be in practice) to have 
been! so clearly established at a more early 
period, that all the judges of England resolved, 
an lord Morley’s trial, in the year 1666 (about 
twelve years before the observation of lord 
Nottingham), on a sup osition that the trial 
should be actually concluded, and the Lords 
retired to the chamber of parliament to con- 
sult on their verdict, that even in that case 
(much stronger than the observation of your 
committee requires for its support), if their 
opinions should then be demanded by the 
Peers, for the information of their private 
conscience, yet they determined that they 
‘should be given in public. This resolution is 
in itself so solemn, and is so bottomed on con- 
stitutional principle and legal policy, that 
your committee have thoughl fit to insert it 
verbatim in their report, as they relied upon 
it at the bar of the court, when they con- 
tended for the same publicity. ‘“ It was ré- 
sulved, that in case the Peers who are triers, 
after the evidence given, and the prisoner 
withdrawn, and they gone to consult of the 
verdict, should desire to speak with any of 
the judgcs, to have their opinion upon any 
point of law, that if the lord steward spoke to 
us to go, we should go to them. But when 
the Lords asked us any question, we should 
not deliver any private opinion, but Iet them 
know we were not to deliver any private 
opinion without conference with the rest of the 
judges, and that to be done openly in court; 
and this (notwithstanding the precedent in the 
case of the earl of Castithaven) was thought 
prudent in regard of ourselves, as well as for 
the avoiding suspicion, which might grow by 
aa opinions, all resolutions of judges 
eing always done in public.” * 

‘The judgesin this resolution over-ruled the 
authority of the precedent, which militated 
azainst the whole spirit of their place and pro- 
fession. Their declaration was without re- 
serve or exception, that “all resolutions of 
the judges are always done in public.”—These 
judgcs (as should be remembered to their 
Jasting honour) did not think it derogatory 
from their dignity, nor from their duty to the 
House of Lords, to take such measures con- 
cerning the publicity of their resolutions, as 
should secure them from suspicion. They 
knew that the mere circumstance of privacy 
in a judicature, where any publicity is in use, 
tends to beget suspicion and jealousy.—Your 
committee ts of opinion, that the honourable 
policy of avoiding suspicion, by avoiding pri- 
vacy, is not lessened by any thing which exists 
im the present time, and in the present trial. 

Your coummititce has here to remark, that 
this learned judge seemed to think the case 
of lord Audley (Castlehaven) to be more 
against him than in truth it was. 


* Kelynge’s Reports, p. 54. 
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judges were taken three times. The first 
time by tlie atturriey-gerieral, at Berjeant’s- 
In, antecedent to the trial. The last ume, . 
after the Peers had retired to consult on their 
verdict. The middle time, was duting the 
trial itself; and here the opinion’ was taken 
in open court, agreeably to what your com- 
mittee contends to have been the usagé éver 
since this resolution of the judges What 
was done betore seemed to have passed sub 
silentio, and possibly through mere inud- 
vertence. 

Your committee observes, that the prece- 
dents by them relied on, were furnished from 
times in which the ’ icial aru sy im 
parliament, and in all our cuurts, had ob- 
tained a very regular form. They were fur- 
nished at a period in which, Justice Black- 
stone remarks, that more laws were passed, of 
importance to the rights and libertfes of the. 
subject, than in any other. These precedents 
lean all one way, and carry no marks of ac- 
commodation to the variable spirit of the times. 
and of political occasions. They are the same: 
before and after the Revolution. They ase 
the same through five reigns. T he great men 
who presided in tribunals which furnished. 
these examples were in opposite political 
interests, but all distinguished for their abr 
lity, integrity, and learning. 

The earl of Nottingham, who was the first 
on the bench to promulgate this publicity as a 
rule, has not left us to seek the principle in 
the case: that very learned man considers 
the publicity of the questions and answers as 
a matter of justice, and of justice favourable: 
to the prisonct. Jn the case of Mr. Hastings, 
the prisoner's counsel did not join your com- 
mittee in their endeavours to obtain the pub- 
licity we demanded. Their reasons we can 
only conjecture. But your managers, acting tor 
this House, were not the less buund to see 
that the due parliamentary course should be 
pursued, even when it is most favourable to 
those whom they impeach. If it should an- 
swer the purposes of one prisoner to watve the’ 

| rights which belong to all prisoners, it was 
the duty of your managers to protect those 
general rights against that particular prisoner. 

' Tt was still more their duty to endeavour, that 
their own questions should not be erroneously 
stated, or cases put which varied from those 
which they argued, or opinions given In & 
manner not supported by the spirit of our 

| Jaws and institutions, or by analogy with the 

practice of all our courts. 

Your committee, much in the dark ahout a 
matter in which it was so necessary that they’ 
' should receive every light, have heard, that 
| in debating this matter abroad, it has been ob- 

jected, that many of the precedents on which 

I ‘we most relied were furnished in 
of the 


the courts 
lord high steward, and not in trials 


‘The pre- | where the Peers were judges 5 and that the 
cedents were as follow :—The opinions of the | lord 


high steward not having it in his power 
en Ee ena 


_—- 
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te vetire with the jurer phers, the judges’ 
opinions, from nesessity, not from equity to 
the parties, were given before that magistrate. 

Your cemmittee thinks it scarcely possible 
that the Lords could be influenced by such a 
feeble argument. For, arlmitting the facttohave 
been as supposed, there is no sort of reason 
why so uriform a course of precedents, in a 
legal court, composed of a peer for judge, ang 
peers for triers—a course su favourable to all 
perties and to equal justice—a course in con- 
currence with the procedure of all our other 
‘courts, should not have the greatest authority 
over their practice in every trial before the 
whole body of the peerage. : 

The ear] of Nottingham, who acted as high 
steward in one of these commissions, cer- 
tainly knew what he was saying. He gave 
no such reason. His argument tor the pub- 
Jicity of the judges opinions did not turn at 
ajJj an the nature of his court, or of his office 
in thatcourt. Itrested on the equity of the 
-principle, and en the fair dealing due to the 
prisoner. 

~ Lord Somers was in no such court; yet his 
declaration is full as strong. He does not 
indeed argue the point, as the earl of Notting- 
ham did when he considered it as a pew case. 
Lord Somers considers it as @ point quite 
settled, and no longer standing in need of 
being supported by reason or preccdent. 

But it is a mistake that the precedents 
stated in this report are wholly drawn trom 
proceedings in that kind of court. Only two 
are eited, which are furnished from a court 
constituted in the manner supposed. The 
rest were in trials by all the peers, and not 
by a pury of peers with an high steward. 
After long discussions with the Peers on this 
subject, “ The Lords committees in a confer- 
ence tok] them (the committee of this Louse, 
appointed to a conterence on the matter], 
that the high steward is but speaker pro tem- 
ta and giveth his vote as weil as the other 
ords: this changeth not the nature of the 
court. And the Lords declared, that they 
have renough to proceed to trial, though 
- the king should not name an acu steward.’ * 
On the same day, “ It is declared and or- 
dered, by the Lords spiritual and temporal in 
parliament assembled, that the office of high 
steward en trials of pecrs upon impeachments 
18 Not necessary to the Huuse of Peers—but 
that the Lords may proceed in such trials, if 
an high steward is not appointed, according 
to their humble desire.” 

To put the matter out of ali doubt, and to 
remove ali jealousy on the part of the Com- 
moans, the commission of the lord high steward 
was then altered. 

These rights, contended for by the Com- 
‘mons ia their impeachments, and admitted by 
-the Peers, were asserted in the proceedings 
preparatory to the trial of lord Stafford, in 
which that Jong chain of uniform precedents, 


- 


* Foster's Crown Laws, p- 145. 
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with regard toa the publicity of the judges 
opinions in trials begins. 

For these last citations, and some of the re- 
Marks, your committce are indebted to the 
learned and upright justice Faster. They 
have compared them with the Journals, and 
find them correct. The same excellent au- 
thor proceeds to demonstrate that whatever 
he says of trials by impeachment is equally 
applicable to trials before the high steward on 
indictment; and consequently, that there is 
no ground for a distinction, with regard to the 
public declaration of the judges opinions, 
founded on the inapplicability of either of 
these cases to the other. The argument on 
this whole matter is so satisfactory, that your 
committee has annexed it at large to their re- 
port.” As there is no diflerence, in fact, be- 
tween these trials (espccially since the act 
which provides that ail the Peers shall be 
summoned to the trial of s peer) so there is no 
difierence in the reason and principle of the 
publicity, let the matter of the steward’s ju- 
riediction be as # may. 


Publicity General. 


Your committee do not find any positive 
law which binds tlie judges of the courts in 
Westmiaster-hall publicly to give a reasoned 
opinion from the bench, in support of their 
judgment upon matters that are stated before 
them. But the course hath prevailed from 
the oldest times. It hath been so general and 
so uniform, that it must be considered as the 
law of the Jand. It has prevailcd, so far as 
we can discover, not only in all the courts 
which now exist, whether of law or equity, but 
in those which have been suppressed or dis- 
used, such as the courts of wards and the star- 
chamber. An author quoted by Rushworth, 
speaking of the constitution of that chamber, 
“And so it was resolved, vy the judges, on re- 
ference made to them ; and their opinion, after 
deliberate hearing, and view of former prece- 
dents, was published in open court.”+ . It ap- 
pears elsewhere in the same compiler, thatall 
their proceedings were public, even in delj- 
berating previous to judgment. 

The judges in their reasonings have always 
been used to observe on the arguments em- 
ployed by the counsel on either side; and on 
the authorities cited by them, assigning the 
grounds for rejecting the authorities which 
they reject, or for adopting those to which 
they adhere, or for a different construction of 
law, according to the occasion. This publi- 
city, not only of decision but of deliberation, 
is not confined to their several courts, whe- 
ther of law or equity, whether above, or at 
Nisi Prius, but it prevails where they are as- 
sembled in the Exchequer-chamber, or at 
Serjeant’s Inn, or wherever matters come be- 
fore the judges collectively for consultation 
and revision.—It seems to your committee to 


* See the Appendix, No. 1. 
$+ Rushworth, Vol. 2, p. 475, et pussun, 
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be moulded in the essential frame and con- 
stitution of British judicature. | 

Your committee conceives, that the English 
jurisprudence has not any other sure founda- 
tion, nor consequently the lives and proper- 
ties of the subject any sure hold, but in the 

‘maxims, rules, and principles, and juridical 
traditionary line of decisions cuntained in the 
notes taken, and from time to time published 
(mostly under the sanction of the judges), 
called reports. 

In the early periods of the law it appears 
to your committee, that a course still better 
had been pursued, but grounded on the same 
principles; and that no other cause than the 

‘multiplicity of business prevented its conti- 
“nuance. “ Of ancient time (says lord Coke) 
-In cases of difficulties, either criminal or civil, 
. the reasons and causes of the judgment were 
set down upon the record, and so cunitinued in 
‘the reizns of Ed. 1st and Ed. @nd, and then 
there was no necd of reports; butin the reign 
-of Ed. 3rd (when the law was in its height) 
the causes and reasons of judgments, in res- 
pect of the multitude of them, are not set 
down in the record, but, then the great casu- 
ists and reporters of cases (certain grave and 
sad men) published the cases, and the reasons 
and causes of the judgments or resulutions, 
which, trom the beginning of the reign of 
Ed. 3rd and since, we have in print. But these 
also, thouzh of great credit and excellent use 
in their kind, vet far underneath the autho- 
rity of the parliament rulls, reporting the acts, 
judgments, and resolutions of that highest 
court.’’* 

Reports, though of a kind less authentic 
than the year books to which Coke alludes, 
have continued without interruption to the 
time in which we live. It is well known, 
that the elementary treatises of law, and the 
dozmatical treatises of Eng!ish jurisprudence, 
whether they appear under the names of in- 

- stitutes, digests, or commentaries, do not rest 
on the authority of the supreme power, like, 
the bouks called the institute, digest, code 
‘and authentic collations in the Roman law. 
With us, doctrinal books of that description 
have little or no authority, other than as they 
are supported by the adjudged cases and rea- 
sons givenat one time or other from the bench 
and to these they constantly reter. This ap- 
pears in Coke's institutes, in Comyns’s digest, 
and in all books of that nature. To give 
judgment privately is to put an end to reports; 
"and to put an end to reports, is to put an end to 
the law of England. It was fortunate for the 
constitution of this kingdom, that in the judi- 
cial proceedings inthe case of ship money, 
the judges did not then venture to depart 
from the ancient course. They gave and they 
argued their judgment in open court.t Their 


* Coke 4Inst. p. 5. 

+ This is confined to the judicial opinions 
in Hambden’s case. It docs not take in all 
dle extra-judicial opinions, 
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reasons were publicly given; and the reasons 
assigned for their judgment took away all its 
authority. ; : | 

The great historian lord Clarendon, at that 
period a young lawyer, has tuld us, that the 
Judges gave as law from the bench what 
every man in the hall knew not to be law. 

This publicity, and this mode of attendin 
the decision with its grounds, is not observ 
only in the tribunals where the judges pre- 
side in a judicial capacity individually or col- 
lectively, but where they are consulted by 
the Peers on the Jaw in all writs of error 
brought from below. In the opinion they 
give of the matter assigned as error, one at 
least of the judges argues the questions at 
large. He argues them publicly, though m 
the chamber of parliament; and in such @ 
manner, that every professor, practitioner, or 
student of the law, as well as the parties to 
the suit, may learn the opinions of all the 
Judges of ail the courts upon those points, in 
which the judges in one court might be mis- 
taken. 

Your committee is of opinion that nothing 
better could be devised by human wisdom 
than argued judgments publicly delivered for 
preserving unbroken the great traditionary 
body of the law, and for marking, whilst that 
great body remained unaltered, every varia- 
tion in the application and the construction 
of particular parts ; for pointing vut the ground 
of each variation; and for enabling the learn- 
ed of the bar, and all intelligent laymen to 
distinguish those changes made for the ad- 
vancement of a more solid, equitable, and 
substantial justice, according to the, variable 
nature of human affairs, a progressive expe- 
rience, and the improvement of moral philo- 
sopuy, trom those hazarduus changes in an 
of the ancient upinions and decisions, whic 
may urise from ignorance, from levity, from 
false refinement, from a spirit of innovation, 
or from other motives, of a nature not more 
justifiable. 

Your committee, finding this course of pro- 
cecding to be concordant with the character 
and spirit of our judicial proceeding, continu- 
ed from time mamiedional: supported by argu- 
ments of sound theory, and confirmed by ef- 
tects highly beneficial, could not see without 
uneasiness, in this great trial for Indian of- 
fences, a marked innovation. Against their 
reiterated requests, remonstrances, and pro- 
testations, the opinions of the judges were 
always taken secretly. ; 

Not only the constitutional publicity fo 
which we contend was refused to the request 
and entreaty of your committee; but when 
a noble peer, on the 24th day of June 1789, 
did in open court declare, that he would then 
propose some questions to the judges in that 
place, and hoped to receive their answer 
openly, according to the approved good cus- 
toms ot that and of other courts, the Lords in- 
stantly puta stop to the further proceeding 
by an imamediate adjournment to the chamber 
of parliament, 
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Upon this adjournment we find by the 
Lords’ ited nye the House, on being re- 
sumed, ordered, that “ it should resolve itself 
into a committee of ‘the whole House, on 
Monday next, to take into consideration what 
isthe proper manner of putting questions by 
the Lords to the judges, and of their answering 
the same in judicial proceedings.” 

The House did thereon resolve itself into a 
committee, from which the earlof Galloway, 
on the 29th of the same month, reported as 
foHows: ** That the House has, in the trial of 
Warren Hastings, esq. proceeded in a regular 
course in the manner of propounding their 

uestions tu the judges in the chamber of par- 
liament and in receiving their answers to them 
in the same place.” The resolution was apres 
to by the Lords: but the protest (as below)® 


* Dissentient. 

ist. Because, by consulting the judges out 
of court in the absence of the parties, and with 
shut doors we have deviated from the most 
approved, and almost uninterrupted, practice 
ohabowe a century and a ha’f, and established 
_& precedent not only destructive of the justice 
due to the parties at our bar, but materially 
injurious to the rights of the community at 
large, who in cases of impeachments are more 
peculiarly interested that all proceedings of 
this high court of parliament should be open 
and exposed, like all other courts of justice, 
to public observation and comment, in order 
that no covert and private practices should 
defeat the great ends of public justice. 

adly. Because, from private opinions of the 
judges, upon private statements, which the 
parties have neither heard nor seen, grounds 
of a decision will be obtained, which must ine- 
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was entered thereupon, and supported by 
strong arguments. ; 

Your committee remark, that this resolu- 
tion states only, that the House had proceeded 
in this secret manner of propounding ques- 
tions to the judges, and of receiving their an- 
swers during the trial, and on matters of de- 
bate between the parties, “ in a regular 
course.” It does not assert that another 
course would not have been as regular. It 
does not state either judicial convenience, 
panels: or body of precedents for that regu. 

course. No such body of precedents ap- 
pear on the Journal that we could discover. 
Seven and twenty at least, in a regular series, 
are directly contrary to this regular course. - 
Since the era of the 29th of June 1789, no 
one question has been admitted to go publicly 
to the judges. 

This determined and systematic privacy 
was the more alarmingto your committee, be- 
cause the questions did not (except in that 
case) originate from the Lords for the direction 
of their own conscience. These questions, in 
some material instances, were not made or 
allowed by the parties at the bar, nor settled 
in open court, but differed materially from 
what your managers contended was the true 
state of the question, as put and argued by 
them. They were such as the Lords thought 
proper to state for them. Strong remon- 
strances produced some alteration io this par- 
ticular ; but even after these remonstrances, 
several questions were made, on statements 
which the managers never made nor admitted. 

Your committee does not know of any pre- 
cedent before this, in whico the peers, on a 
proposal of the Commons, or of a less weighty 
person before their court, to have the cases 


vitably affect the cause at issue at our bar | publicly referred to the judges, and their ar- 
this mode of proceeding seems to be a viola- | guments and resolutions delivered in their 
tion of the first principle of justice, inasmuch | presence, absolutely refused. The very few 
as we thereby force and confine the opinions ' precedents of such private reference on trials, 
of the judges to our private statement; and | have been made, as we have observed already, 
through the medium uf our subscquent deci- | sub silentio, and without any observation from 
sion we transter the effect of those opinions: the parties. Inthe precedents we produce, 
to the parties, who have been deprived of the ; the determination is accompanied with its 
right and advantage of being heard by such | reasons, and the publicity is considered as the 
private, though unintended, transmutation of ; clear undoubted right of the parties. 
the point at issue. Your cummittee, using their best diligence, 
Sdly. Because the prisoners who may here-! have never been able to torm a clear opinion 
after have the misfortune to stand at our bar} upon the ground and principle of these deci- 
will be deprived of that consolation which | sions. The mere result upon each case de- 
‘the lord high steward, Nottingham, conveyed | cided by the Lords furnished them with no 
to the prisuner, lord Cornwallis, viz. “ That | light from any principle, precedent, or fore- 
‘the Lords have that tender regard ofa prisoner gone authority of law or reason, to guide 
at the bar, that they will not suffer a case to them with regard to the next matter of evi- 
‘be put in his absence, lest it should prejudice dence which they had to offer, or to discrimi- 
him by being wrong stated.” Date what matter ought to be urged, or to be 
4thly. Because unusual mystery and secrecy ' set aside; your committee not being able to 
in our judicial proceedings must tend either divine, whether the particular evidence, 
to discredit the acquittal of the prisoner, or; which, upon a conjectural principle, they 
render the justice ot hiscondemnation doubt- |} might choose to abandon, would not appear 
ful. to this House, and to the judging world at 
PorcHESTER. large, to be admissible, and possibly decisive 
Surrork and Benxsuire. | proof. In these straights they had and have 
LoucuBonovuca, no choice, but either wholly to abandon the 
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prosecution, and of consequence to betray the 
trust reposed in them by this House, or to 
bring forward such matter of evidence as they 
are furnished with from sure sources of au- 
thenticity, and which in their judgment, aided 
hy the best advice they could obtain, is pos- 
sessed of a moral aptitude juridically to prove 
er to jllustrate the case which the Mouse had 
given them in charge. 


Mode of putting the Questions. 


When your committee came to examine 
into those private opinions of the judges, they 
found, to their no small concern, that the 
mode both of putting the questions to the 
judges, and their answers, was still more 
unugual and unprecedented than the privacy 
with which those questions were given end 
resolved. This mode strikes, as we appre- 
hend, at the vital privileges of the House. 
For, with the single exception of the firet 
question put to the judges in 1788, the case 
being stated, the questions are raised directly 

acifically, and by name, on those privileges ; 
that is, what evidence is it competent for the 
managers of the House of Commons to 
produce. 

We conceive, that it was not proper, nor 
justified by a single precedent, to refer to the 
judges of the interior courts any question, and 
sull less for them to decide in their answer, 
of what is or is not competent for the House 
of Commons, or for any committee acting 
under their authority, to do, or not to do, in 
any instance or respect whatsoever. This 
Jiew and unheard-of course can have no other 
¢ ffect than to subject to the discretion of the 
judges the Jaw of parliament and the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, and in a 
great measure the judicial privileges of the 
Peers themselves; any intermeddling in 
whici on their part, we conceive to be a dan- 
gerous and unwarrantable assumption of 
power, It is contrary to what has been de- 
clared by lord Coke himself, in a passage be- 
fore quoted, to be the duty of the judges; and 
to what the judges of former times have con- 
fessed to be their duty; on occasions to which 
he refers, in the time of Henry Gth. And 
we are of opinion that the conduct of 
those sages of the law, and others their 
successors, who have becn thus difiident 
and cautious in giving their opinions upon 
matters concerning parliament, and par- 
ticularly on the privileges ot the House of 
Commons, was laudable in the example, and 
ought to be followed; particularly the princi- 
ples upon which the judges declined to give 
their opinions inthe year 1614. It appears 
by the Journals of the Lords, that a question 
concerning the law relative to impositions 
having been put to the judges, the proceeding 
was as follows: 

“ Whether the lords, the judges, shall be 
heard deliver their opinion touching the point 
of impositions betore further considcrauion 
be had of angwer to be seturncd to the 
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Lower House, coricerning the message from 
them lately received.” 

‘‘ Whereupon the number of the lords re- 
quirivg to hear the judges opinions by sayin 
‘content,’ exceeding the others which sai 
‘ non-content,’ the lurds, the judges, so desir- 
ing were permitted to withdraw themselves 
into the lord chancellor’s private rooms; 
where having remained awhile, and advised 
together, they returned into the House, and 
having taken their places, and standing dis- 
covered, did by the mouth of the lord chief 
justica of the King’s-bench, humbly desire te 
be forborne at this time, in this place, to de- 
liver any opinion ia this case, for many 
weighty and important reasons, which his 
lordship delivered with great gravity and elo- 
quence; concluding, that himself and his: 
brethren are upon particulars in judicial course 
to speak and judge between the king’s ma- 
jesty and his people, and likewise between 
his highness’s subjects, and in no case to be 
disputants on any sisle.” . 

Your committee do not find any thing 
which, through inadvertence or design, had 8 
tendency to subject the law and course of 
parliament tn the opinions of the judges of 
the inferior courts, from that period yntl the 
1st of James nd. The trial of lord Dela- 
merc for high treason was had by special 
commission before the lord high steward : it 
was before the act which glirects thet all peers 
should be summoned to such trials. This 
was not a trial jn full parliament, ia which 
case it wes then cantended for, that the lord 
high steward was the judge of the law, pre- 
siding in the court, but had no vote in the 
verdict; and that the Lords were triers only, 
and had no vote in the judgment of law. This 
was looked on as the course, where the tril 
was not in full parliament, in which latter case 
there was no doubt but that the lord high 
steward made a part of the body of the triers, 
and that the whole House was the judge.® In 
this cause, after the evidence for the crown had 
been closed, the prisoner prayed the court tp 
adjourn. ‘The lord high steward doubted his 
power to take that step in that stage of the 
trial; and the question was, “ Whether the 
trial not being 1n full parliament, when the 
prisoner is upon his trial, and evidenee for 
the king is given, the Lords being (as it may 
be termed) charged with the prisoner, the 
Peers may separate for a time, which is the 
consequence of an asljournment?” 

The lord high steward doubted of his power 
to adjourn the court. The case was evidently 
new, and his graee proposed to have the opi- 
nion of the judges upon it. The judges, in 
consequence, offering to withdraw into the ex- 
chequer chamber, lord Falconberg “ insisted 
that the question concerned the puree ot 
the peerage only, and conceived that the 
judges are not concerned to make any deter- 


* See the lord high steward’s speech on 
that head, Ist Jas. 2nd. . 
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mination {n that matter; and being such a 
int of privilege, certainly the inferior courts 
ave no right to determing it.” It was in- 
sisted, thérefore, that the Lords triers should 
retite with the judges. The lord high steward 
thought differently, and opposed this motion ; 
but, finding the other opinion génerally pre 
valent, he pave way, and the Lords triers re- 
tired, taking the judges to their consult. 

When the judges returned, they delivered 
their opinion in open court. Lord ehief jus- 
tite Herbert spoke for himself, and the rest 
of the judges. After observing on the no- 
velty of the case, with a temperate and be- 
coming reserve with recatd to the rights of 
parliaments, be marked out the limits of the 
offices of the inferior judecs on such occasions, 
and declared, “ All that we, the judges, can 
dd, 18 te acquaint your prace and the noble 
lords what the law is in the inferior courts in 
cases of the like nature, and the reason of the 
law in those points, and then leave the ju- 
risdiction of the court te its proper judzment.” 
The chief justice conchuded his statement of 
the usage below, and his observations on the 
difference of the cases of a peer tried in full 
peritament, and by @ special commission in 
this manner: “ Upon the whole matter, my 
lerds, wirether the Peers, beine judges in the 
@ne ard not in the other instance, alters the 
case, or whether the reason of the law in in- 
fetier courts, why the jury are not permitted 
tw seperate until they have discharged them- 
selves of their verdict, may have any intlu- 
ence on this case, where that reason seems 
te fail, the prisoner being to be tried by men 
ef unquestionable honour, we cannot presume 
ge far as to make any determination, in a 
ease which is both new to us, and of great 
@onsequence in itself; but think it the proper 
way for us, having laid matters as we con- 
ceive them before your grace and my lords, to 
submit the jurisdiction of your own court to 
your own determination.” 

It appears to your committee, that the Lords 
who stood against submitting the course of 
their high court to the inferior judges, and 
that the judges, who, with a lezal and consti- 
tational discretion, declined giving any opi- 
Bion in this matter, acted as became them; 
and your committee sees no reason why the 
Peers, at this day, should be less attentive to 
the rights of their court, with regard to an 
exclusive pidgment on their own proceedings, 
or to the rights of the Commons acting as 
accusers for the whole Commons of Great 
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tee tohe wmiform. The judges had constantly, 
refused to give an opinion on any of the 
powers, privileges, of Competencies of either 
House. But im the present instance your 
committee has found, with great concern, a 
further matter of innovation. Hitherto the 
constant practice has been to put questions 
to the judges but In the three fulluwing ways; 
as, 1st, a question of pure abstract law, with- 
out reference to any case, or merely upon an 
A. B. case stated to them. 2ndly, To the 
legal construction of some act of parliament. 
3diy, To report the course of proceeding in 
the courts below, upon an abstract case. Be- 
sides these three, your committee knows not 
of a single example of any sort, during the 
course of any judicial proceeding at the bar 
of the House of Lords, whether the prosecu- | 
tion has been by indictment, by information. 
from the attorney-general, or by impeachment 
of the House of Commons. 

In the present trial, the judges appear to 
your committee not to have given their judg- 
ment on points of law, stated as such, but to 
have in effect tried the cause, in the whole 
course of it. with one instance to the contrary. 
The Lords have stated no question of general 
law; no sa on the construction of an 
act of parliament; no question concerning 
the practice of the courts below. ‘They put 
the whole gross case, and maticr in question, 
with all its circumstances, to the judges. 
They have, for the first time, demanded of 
them what particular person, paper, or docu- 
ment ought, or ought not, to be produced bes 
fore them by the managers for the Commons 
of Great Britain.—For instance, whether 
under such an article, the Bengal consulta- 
tions of such a day, the examination of rajah 
Nundcomar, and the like. 

The operation of this method is in substance 
not only to make the judges masters of the 
whole process and conduct of the trial, but 
through that medium to transfer to them the 
ultimate judgment on the cause itself, and 
its merits. The judges attendant on the 
court of peers hitherto have not been sup- 
posed to know the particulars and minute 
circumstances of the cause, and must there- 
fore be incompetent to determine upon those 
circumstances. ‘The evidence taken 1s not, 
of course, that wecan find, delivered to them 
—nor do we find, that in fact any order has 
been made for that purpose, even supposing: 
that the evidence could at all regularly be put 
before them. They are present in court, not 


Britain tn that court, or why the judees/ to hear the trial, but solcly to advise in matter 
| of law—they cannot take upon themselves to 


should be less reserved in deciding upon an 
of these poryts of high parliamentary privi- 
lege, than the judges of that and the preced- 
ing pericds. is present case 1s a proceed- 
ing in full parhament, and not like the case 
under the commission in the time of James 
end, and still more evidently out of the pro- 
vince of judges in the inferior courts. 

All the precedents previous to the trial of 
Warren Hastings, esq. seem to your commit- 


sav any thing about the Bengal consultations, 
or to know any thing of rayah Nundcomar, of 
Kelleram, or of Mr. Francis, or sir John Cla- 
vering. 

That the IIouse may be the more fully. 
enabled to judge of the nature and tendency 
of thus putting the question specifically, and 
on the gross case, your committee thinks fit 
here to insert one of those questions, reserv- 
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ing a discussion of its particular merits to 
another place. It was stated on the 22nd of 
April, 1790, “‘ On that day the managers pro- 
pe to show that Kelleram fell into great 
alances with the East India company, in 
consequence of his appointment.” —It is so 
stated in the printed minutes [p. 1206]. But 
the real tendency and gist of the proposition 
is not shown. However the question was 
put, “ whether it be or be not competent to 
the ers for the Commons to give evi- 
dence upun the charge in the 6th article, to 
pore that the rent which the defendant, 
Warren Hastings, esq. let the lands mentioned 
in the said 6th article of charge to Kelleram, 
fell into arrear and was deficient; and whe- 
ther, that if proof were offered, the rent fell 
into arrear immediately after the letting, the 
evidence in that case would compe- 
tent? The judges answered on the 27th of 
the said month, as follows: “ It is not com- 
petent for the managers for the House of 
Commons to give eviklence upon the charge 
in the 6th article, to prove that the rent at 
which the defendant, Warren Hastings, let 
the lands in the said 6th article of charge to 
Kelleram, fell into arrear and was deficient.’ 
The House will observe, that on the 
uestion two cases of competence were put— 
he first on the competence of managers for 
the House of Commons to give the evidence 
supposed to be offered by them, but which we 
deny to have been offered in the manner and 
for the purpose assumed in this question: the 
second is in a shape apparently more ab- 
stracted, and more nearly appreaching to par- 
liamentary regularity—on the competence of 
the evidence itself, in the case of a supposed 
circumstance being superadded The judges 
answered only the first, denying flatly the 
competence of the managers. As to the 
second, the competence of the supposed evi- 
dence they are profoundly silent. Having 
given this blow to our competence, about the 
other question (which was more within their 
province), namely the competence of evidence 
on a case hypothetically stated, they give 
themselves no trouble. The Lords on that 
occasion rejected the whole evidence. On 
the face of the judges opinion, it is a deter- 
mination, on a case, the trial of which was 
not with them, but it contains no rule or 
principle of law, toywhich alone it was their 
duty to speak.® 
These essential innovations tend, as your 
committee conceives, to make an entire al- 


teration in the constitution, and in the pur- | 


poses of the high court of parliament, and 
even to reverse the ancient relations between 
the Lords and the judges. It tends wholly to 
take away from the Commons the benefit of 
making good their case before the proper 


,” All the resolutions of the judges, to the 
tume of the reference to the committec, are in 
the Appendix, No. 2. 
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judges, and submits this high inquest to the 
inferior courts. 

Your committee sees no reason why, on 
the same principles and precedents the Lords 
may not terminate their procecdings m this, and 
in all future trials, by senling the whole body 
of evidence taken before them in the shape 
of a special verdict, to the judges, and may not 
demand of them, whether they ought, on the 
whole matter, to acquit or condemn the pri- 
soner; nor can we digrover any cause that 
should hinder them from deciding on the ac- 
cumulative body of the evidence, as hitherto 
they have done in its parts, and trom dictating 
the existence or non-existence of a misde- 
meanor or other crime in the prisoner, as 
they think fit;—without any more reference 
to principle, or precedent of law, than hitherto 
they have thought proper to apply in deter- 
mining on the several parcels ot this cause. 

Your committee apprehends, that very se- 
rious inconveniences and mischiefs may here- 
after arise from a practice in the House of 
Lords, of considering itself as unable to act 
without the judges of t!e inferior courts, of 
implicitly following their dictates, of adher- 
ing with a literal precision to the very words 
of their responses, and putting them to decide 
on the competence of the managers for the 
Commons—the competence of the evidence 
to be pruduced—who are to be ghee to 
appear—what questions are to be asked of 
witnesses— and, indeed, parcel by parcel, on 
the whole of the gross case befure them; as 
well as to determine upon the order, method, 
and process of every part of their proceedings. 
The judges of the inferior courts are by law 
rendered independent of the crown. But 
this, instead of a benefit to the subject, would 
be a grievance, if no way was left of producin 
a responsibility. Ifthe Lords cannot or will 
not act without the judges, and if (which God 
forbid !) the Commons should find it at any 
time hereafter necessary to impeach them 
before the Lords ; this House would find the 
Lords disabled in their functions, fearful of 
giving any judgment on matter of law, or ad- 
mitting any proof of fact without them; and 
having once assumed the rule of proceeding 
and practice below as their rule, they must at 
every instant resort, for their means of judg- 
ing, to the authority of those whoin they are 
appointed to judge. ; 

Your committee must always act with re- 
gard to men as they are. There are no pri- 
vileges or exemptions from the infirmities of 
our common nature. We are sensible, that 
all men, and without any evil intentions, will 
naturally wish to extend their own jurisdic- 
tion, and to weaken all the power by which 
they may be limited and controlled. It is 
the business of the House of Commons to 
counteract this tendency. This House had 
given to its managers no power to abandon 
Its privileges, and the rights of its consti- 
tuents. They were themselves as little dis- 
posed, as authorized to make this surrender. 
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‘Fhey are members of this House, ‘not only 
chereoe with the management of this im- 
peachment, but partaking of a general trust, 
inseparable from the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, one of whose 
principal functions and duties it is, to be ob- 
servant of the courts of justice, and to take 
due care that none of them, from the lowest 
to the highest, shall pursue new courses un- 
known to the laws and constitution of this 
kingdom, or to equity, sound legal policy, or 
substantial justice. 

Your committee were not sent into West- 
minster-hall for the seals of contributing 
in their persons, and under. the authority of 
the House, to change the course or law of 
parliament, which had continued unquestion- 
ed for at least four hundred years. Neither 
was it any part of their mission to suffer pre- 
cedents to be established, with relation to 
the law and rule of evidence, which tended in 
their opinion to shut up for ever all the 
avenues to justice. They were not to consi- 
der a rule of evidence as a means of conceal- 
ment. They were not, without a struggle, to 
suffer any subtleties to prevail, which would 
render a process in parliament, not the terror, 
but the protection of all the fraud and violence 
arising from the abuse of British power in 
the East. Accordingly, your managers con- 
tended with all their might, as their pre- 
decessors in the same place had contend- 
ed with more ability ad learning, but not 
with more zeal and more firmness against 
those dangerous innovations as they were suc- 
cessively introduced; they held themselves 
bound constantly to protest, and in one or two 
instances they did protest, in discourses of 
considerable length, against those private, and 
for what they could find, unargued judicial opi- 
nions, which must, as they fear, introduce by 
degrees the miserable servitude which exists 
where the Jaw is uncertain or unknown. 


Debates on Evidence. 


The chief debates at the bar, and the deci- 
sions of the judges (which we find in all cases 
implicitly adopted, in all their extent, and 
without qualihcation, by the Lords) turned 
upon evidence. Your committce, before the 
trial began, were apprized, by discourses which 
prudence did not permit them to neglect, 
that endeavours would be used to embarrass 
them in their proceedings by exceptions 
against evidence; that the judgments and 
opinions of the courts below would be re- 
sorted to on this subject; that there the 
rules of evidence were precise, rigorous, and 
inflexible; and that the counsel for the 
criminal would endeavour to introduce the 
same rules, with the saine severity and exact- 
ness, into this trial. 

Your committee were fully assured, and 
were resolved strenuously to contend, that no 
doctrine or rule of law, much less the prac- 
tice of any court, ought to have weight or 
authority in parliament, farther than as such 
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doctrine, rule, or practice, is agreeable to the 
proceedings in pasliament, or hath received 
the sanction of approved precedent there ; or 
is founded on ihe immutable ee of 
substantial justice, without which, your com- 
mittee readily agrees, no practice, in any 
court, high or low, is proper or fit to be main- 
tained. : 

In this preference of the rules observed in 
the high court of parliament, pre-eminently 
superior to all the rest, there is no claim 
made, which the inferior courts do not make, 
each with regard to itself. It is well known, 
that the rules of proceedings in these courts 
vary, and some of them very essentially ; yet 
the usage of each court is the law of the 
court, and it would be vain to object to any 
rule in any court, that is not the rule of 
another court. For instance, as a general 
rule, the court of King’s-bench, on trials by 
jury, cannot receive depositions, but must 
judge by testimony vivéd voce. The rule of 
the court of chancery is not only not the 
same, but it is the reverse. and lord Hard- 
wicke ruled accordingly: ‘“‘ The constant and 
established pruceedings of this court,” said 
this great magistrate, “ are on written evi~ 
dence, like the proceedings on the civil and 
canon law. This is the course of the court, 
and the course of the court is the law of the 
court.”—f Atkyns, Vol. 1. p, 446. 

Your managers were convinced that one of 
the principal reasons for which this cause was 
brought into parliament was, the danger that 
in inferior courts their rule would be formed 
naturally upon thejr ordinary experience, and 
the exigencies of the cases which in ordinary 
course came before them. This experience, 
and the exigencies of these cases, extend little 
farther than the concerns of a people com~ 
paratively in a narrow vieinage—a people ot. 
the same or nearly the same language, reli- 
gion, manners, Jaws, and habits—with them 
an intercourse of every kind was casy. 

These rules of law in most cases, and the 
practice of the courts in all, could not be 
easily applicable to a people separated from 
Great Britain by a very great part of the 
globe; separated by mauners, by principles of 
religton, and of inveterate habits as strong as 
nature itself, still more than by the circum- 
stance of local distance. Such confined and 


inapplicable rules would be convenient indeed 


to oppression, to extortion, bribery and cor- 
Tuption, but ruinous to the people, whose pro- 
tection is the true object of all tribunals, and 
of all their rules. Even English judges in 
India, who have been sufliciently tenacious of 
what they considered as the rules of English 
courts, were obliged, in many points, and par- 
ucularly with regard to evidence, to relax 
very considerably, us the civil and politic go- 
vernment has been obliged to do in several 
other cases, on account of insuperable diffi- 
culties arising from a great diversity of man- 
ners, and from what may be considered as a 
diversity even in the very constitution of 
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their minds: instances of which your com- 
mittee will subjoin in a future appendix. 
Another great cause, why your committee 
conceived this House had chosen to procecd, 
in the high court of parliament was, because 
the inferior courts were habituated, with very 
few exceptions, to try men for the abuse on! 
of their individual and natural powers, whic 
can extend but a little way. Before them, 
offences, whether of fraud or violence, or both, 
are, for much the greater part, charged u 
persons of mean and obscure condition. 
‘Those unhappy persons are so far from being 
supported by men of rank and influence, that 
the whole weight and force of the community 
is directed against them. In this case they 
are, in general, objects of protectionas well as 
of punishment; and the course perhaps ought, 
as it is commonly said to be, not to suffer any 
thing to be applied to their conviction beyond 
whiat the strictest rules will permit.* But in 
the cause which your managers have in 
charge, the circumstances are the very reverse 
tw what happens in the cases of mere personal 
delinquency, which come before the courts. 
These courts have not before them persons 
who act, and who justify their acts, by the 
nature of a despotical and arbitrary power. 
The abuses, stated in our impeachment, are 
not those of mere individual, natural faculties, 
but the abuses of civil and political authority. 
The offence is that of one, who has carried 
with him, in the perpetration of his crimes, 
wiether of violence or of fraud, the whole 
force of the state ;— who, in the perpetration 
and concealment of offences, has had the ad- 
vantage ot all the means and powers given to 
government for the detection and punish- 
ment of guilt, and for the protection of the 
people. The people themselves, on whose 
behalf the Commons of great Britain take up 
this remedial and protecting prosecution, are 
Daturally timid. Their spirits are broken by 
the arbitrary power usurped over them, and 
claimed hy the delinquent as his law. They 
are ready to flatter the power which they dread. 
‘They are apt to look fur favour by covering 
those vices in the predecessor, which they 
fcar the successor may be disposed to imitate. 
They have reason to consider complaints as 
means, not of redress, but of ageyravation to 
their sufferings; and when they shall ulti- 
mately hear that the nature of the British 
Jaws, and the rules of its tribunals, are such 
as by no care or study either they, or even 
the Commons of Great Britain, who take up 
their cause, can comprehend, but which in 
effect and operation, leave them unprotected, 
and render those who oppress them secure in 
their spoils, they must think still worse of 
British justice than of the arbitrary power 
of the company’s servants, which hath been 
exercised: to their destruction. They will be 
for ever, what, for the greater part, they have 
hitherto been, imeliged to compromise with 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, book 4, p. 258. 
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the corruption of the magistrates, as a screen 
against that violence, from which the laws 
afiord them no redress. 

For these reasons, your committee did, and 
do, strongly contend, that the court of par- 
liament ought to be open with great facility to 
the production of all evidence, except that 
which the precedents of parliament teach 
them authoritatively to reject, or which hath 
no sort of natural aptitude directly or ciscum- 
stantially to prove the case. They have been 
and arc invariably of opinion, that the Lords. 
ought to enlarge, and not to contract, the 
rules of evidence, according to the nature 
and difficulties of the case, for redress to the 
injured, for the punishment of oppression, for 
the detection of fraud, and above all, to pre- 
vent what is the greatest dishonour to all 
laws, and toall tribunals—the failure of jus- 
tice. To prevent the last of these evils all 
courts in this and all countries have constantly 
made all their maxims and principles con- 
cerning testimony to conform; although such 
courts have been bound undoubtedly by 
stricter rules, both of form and of prescript 
cases, than the sovereign jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the Lords on the impeachment of the 
Commons ever has been, or ever ought to be. 
Therefore your committee doth totally reject 
any rules by which the practice of any inferioe 
court is affirmed as a directory guide to am 
higher, especially where the forms and the 
powers of the judicature are ditterent, and the 
objects of judicial inquiry are not the same. 

Your committee conceives that the trial of 
@ cause is notin the arguments or disputations 
of the prosecutors and the counsel, but in the 
evidence; and that to refuse evidence 1s to 
refuse to hear the cause: nothing, therefore, 
but the most clear and weighty reasons, ought 
to preclude its production. Your committee 
conceives that, when evidence, on the face of 
it relevant, that is connected with the party 
and the charge, was denied to be competent, 
the burthen lav upon those who opposed it, to 
set forth the authorities, whether of positive 
statute, known recognized maxims and prin- 
ciples of law, passages in an accredited insti- 
tute, code, dizest, or systematic treatise of laws 
or some adjudged cases, wherein the courts 
have rejected evidence of that nature. No 
such thing ever (except 1n one instance, to 
which we shall hereafter speak) was produced 
at the bar, nor(that we know of) produced by 
the Lords in their debates, or by the judges in 
the opinions by them delivered. ‘Therefore, 
for any thing which as yet appears to your 
cominittee to the contrary, these responses 
and decisions were, in many of the points, 
not the determinations of any law whatsoever 
but mere arbitrary decrees, to which we could 
not without solemn protestation submit. 

Your committee, at an early period, and 
frequently since the commencement of this 
trial, have neglected no means of research, 
which might afford them information con- 
cerning these supposed strict and inflexible 
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rules of proceéding, and of evidence, which | to require being particularized ;—one, that in 
appeared to sheen destructive of all the means | the case of lord Warwick, has been already 
and ends of justice. And, first, they ex- | stated. 
amined carefully the Rolls and Journals of | The priaciples of these precedents do not 
the House of Lords, as also the printed trials | in the least affect any case of evidence which 
of cases before that court. Your committee | yours managers had to support. ‘The paucity 
hinds but one instaace, in the whole course of | and inapplicability of instances of this kind, 
parliamentary impeachments, in which evi- | convince your committee that the Lords have 
dence offered by the Commons has been re-.; ever used some Jatitude and liberality ia all 
jected on the plea of admissibility or incom- ‘the means of bringing information before 
petence. This was in the case of lord Straf- | them—nor is it easy to conceive, tlt, as the 
forde’s trial, [Lords’ Journals, Vol. 4. p. 204.] ' Lords are, and of right ought to be, judves of 
when the copy of a warrant (the same not , law and fact, many cases should occur (except 
having any attestation to authenticate it asa those where @ personal vind voce witness is de- 
true copy) was, on deliberation, not admitted; | nied to be competent) ia which a judge, pos- 
and your committee thinks, as the case stood, | sessing ap entire judicial capacity, can deter- 
with reason.— But even in this one instance, . mine by anticipation what is goud evidence, 
the Lords seemed to show a marked anxiety ; and what not, before he has heard it. When 
hot to narrow too much the admissibility ; he has heard it of course he wHl judge what 
of evidence, for they confined their determi- weight it is to have upon his mind, or whe- 
nation “ to this individual case,” as the lord | ther it ought not entirely to be struck out @ 
Steward reported their resolution, and, be ' the proceedings. 
adds, ** they conceive this could be no impe- | Your comuittee, always protesting, as 
diment or failure in the proceeding, because before, against yhe admission of any law, 
the truth and verity of it woulddepend on the : fereign or domestic, as of authority in parlia- 
first general power given to execute it, which | ment, farther than as written reason, aad the 
they who manage the evidence for the Com- | opinien of wise and infurmed men, has ex- 
mons say they could prove [ Rushworth’s Trial | amined into the writers on the civil law, 
of lord Straftorde, p. 430.]—neither have ob- | aacient and more recent, in order to discover 
jections to evidence offered by the prisoner | what those rules of evidence, in any sort 
been very frequently made, nor often allowed , applicable to criminal cases, were, which were 
whea made.—In the same case with lord | supposed te stand in the way of the trial of 
Strafforde two books produced by his lordship | offences committed in India. They find that 
without proof by whom they were written, | the term evidence, evidentia, from whence 
were rejected (and on a clear principle) “ as out’s is taken, has a sense different in the 
being private books, and no records.” On } Roman law, from what itis understood to 
both these occasions, the questions were deter- | bear inthe English jurisprudence. The term 
mined by the Lords alone, without any resort | most nearly answering to it in the Roman, 
to the opinions of the judges. In the impeach- | being probutio, proof; which, like the term 
ments of lord Stafford, Dr. SachevereH, and , evidence, isa generic term, including every 
lord Wintoan, no objection toevidenceappears | thing by which a doubttul matter may be 
in the Lords’ Journalsto have been pressed,and | rendered more certain to the judge; or, as 
not above one taken, which was on the partof | Gilbert expresses it,® every matter is evidence 
the managers. Several objections were indeed | which amvunts to the proof of the point in 
taken to evidence in lord Macclesfield’ | question. 
trial, They were made on the part of the | On the general head of evidence or proof 
Paabagers, except in two instances, where ; your committee finds, that much has been 
the objections were made by the witnesses | written by persons learned in the Roman law, 
theroselves. They were all determined (those | particularly in modern times, and that many 
started by the managers in their favour) by ; attempts have been made to reduce to rules 
the Lords themselves, without any reference , the principles of evidence or proof, a matter 
tothe judges. In the discussion of one of ; which by its very nature seems incapable of 
them, 8 question was stated for the judges | that simplicity, precision, and generality, 
concerning the law ina similar case upon an | which are necessary lo supply the matter, or 
soformation in the court below; butitwas set | to give the fourm t a rule of law. Much 
aside by the previous question [Lords’ Jour- | learning has been employed on the doctrine 
mals, Vol. &2%, p. 536 to 546. | of indications and presumptions in their 
On the impeachment of lord Lovat [Lords’ | books; far more than is to be fuund in our 
Journals, Vol. £7. p. 63, 65.] no more than | law. Very subtle disquisitions were made, 
one objection to evidence was taken by the | on all matters of jurisprudence in the times of 
masagers, against which lord Lovat’s counsel | tire classical civil law, by the tollowers of the 
were not permitted to argue. Three objections | stoick school.¢ In the modern school of the 
on the part of the prisoner were made to the | same law, the same course was taken b 
evidence offered by the managers, but all | Bartolus, Baldus, and the civilians who to 
without success. The instances of similar ob- | — ——_____________ 
jections in parliamentary trials of peers on in- | ® Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, p. 23, 
dictments, are too few and teo unimportant | = t Gravina, 84, 85. 
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Jowed them, before the complete revival of 
literature.* Alli the discussions to be found 
in those voluminous writings furnish un- 
doubtedly an useful exercise to the mind, by 
methodizing the various forms in which one 
set of facts, or cullection of facts, or the quali- 
. ties or demeanor of persons, reciprocally in- 
fluence each other; and, by this course of 
juridical discipline, they add to the readiness 
and sagacity of those who are called to plead 
or to judge. But as human affairs and hu- 
man actions are not of a metaphysical nature. 
but the subject is concrete, complex, and 
-moral, they cannot be subjected (without ex- 
‘ceptions which reduce it almost to nothing) 
-to any certain rule. Their rules with regard 
, to competence were many and strict, and our 
lawyers have mentioned it to their reproach. 
“ The civilians (it has been observed) differ 
‘in nothing more than admitting evidence ; for 
they reject Histriones, &c. and whole tribes 
of people.”t¢ But this extreme rigour as to 
competency, rejected by our Jaw, is not found 
to extend to the genus of evidence, but only 
-to a particular species—personal witnesses. 
‘Indeed, after all their efforts to fix these 
‘things by positive and inflexible maxims, the 
-best Rotnan lawyers in their best ages were 
‘obliged to confess, that every case of evidence 
‘rather formed its own rule, than that any 
rule could be adapted to every case, the best 
opinions however secm to have reduced the 
admissibility of witnesses to a few heads.— 
‘§ For if,” said Callistratus, in a passage pre- 
served to us in the Digest, * the testimony is 
free from suspicion, either on account of the 
quality of the person, namely, that he is in a 
-reputable situation; or for cause,” that is to 
say, that the testimony given is not for reward 
nor favour, nor for enmity, such a witness is 
admissible. This first description goes to 
competence ; between which and credit, lord 
Hardwicke justly says the discrimination is 
very nice: the other part of the text shows 
their anxiety to reduce credibility itself to a 
fixed rule. It proceeds therefore, * His sacred 
majesty, Hadrian, issued a rescript to Vivius 
. Varus, lieutenant of Cilicia, to this effect, that 
he who sits in judgment is the most capable 
of determining what credit is to be given to 
“witnesses.” The words of the letter of rescript 
are as follow: “ You ought best to know 
what credit is to be given to witnesses, —who, 
and of what dignity, and of what estimation 
they are, whether they seem to deliver their 
evidence with simplicity and candour—whe- 
ther they seem to bring a formed and preme- 
ditated discourse—or whether on the spot they 
give probable matter in answer to the ques- 
tions that are putto them.” And there re- 
- mains a rescript of the same prince to Valerius 
Varus on the bringing out the credit of wit- 
nesses. This appears to go more to the ge- 


* Gravina, 90, usque ad 100. 
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neral principles of evidence. It is in these 
words: “ What evidence, and in what measure 
or degree, shall amount to proof in each case, 
can be defined in no manner whatsoever that 
is sufficiently certain. For though not always, 
yet frequently, the truth of the affair may 
appear without any matter of public record — 
In some cases, the number of the witnesses, 


in others their dignity and authority, is to be 


3 


weighed ; in others concurring public fame 
tends to confirm the credit of the evidence in 
question. This alone I am able, and in a few 
words, to give you as my determination, that 
you ought not tov readily to bind yourself to 
try the cause upon any one description of 
evidence; but you are to estimate by yourown 
discretion what you ought to credit, or what 
appears to you not to be established by proof 
sufficient.’”* 

The modern writers on the civil law have 
likewise much matter on this subject, and 
have introduced a strictness, with regard to 
ersonal testimony, which our particular 
Jurisprudence has not thought it at all proper 
to adopt. In others we have copied them 
more closely. ‘They divide evidence into two 
parts, in which they do not differ from the 
ancients. ist, What is evidence, or proof 
by itself? edly, Whatis presumption, “ which 
is a probable conjecture from a reference to 
something which, coming from marks and 
tokens ascertained shall taken for truth, 
until some other shall be adduced? Again, 
they have laboured particularly to fix rules 
for presumptions, which they divide into, 
1. Violent and necessary.—2. Probable.—3, 
and lastly, slight and rash. But, finding that 
this head of presumptive evidence (which, 
makes so large a part with them and with us 
in the trial of all causes, and particularly cri- 
minal causes) extremely difficult to ascertain, 
either with regard to what shall be considered 
as exclusively creating any of these three 
degrees of presumption, or what facts, and 
how proved,—and what marks and tokens 
may serve to establish them, —even those 
civilians, whose character it is to be subtle to 
a fault, have been obliged to abandon the 
task—and have fairly confessed, that the 
labours of writers to fix rules for these matters 
have been vain and fruitless.¢ One of the 
most able of them has said, “ That the 
doctors of the law have written nothing of 
value concerning presumptions,—nor is the 
subject-matter such as to be reduced within 
the prescribed limit of any certain rules. In 
truth, it ts from the actual existing case, and 
from the circumstances of the persons, and of 
the business, that we ought (under the 
guidance of an incorrupt judgment of the 
mind, which is called an equitable discretion) 
to determine what presumptions or conjectural 
proofs are to be admitted as rational, or re- 
jected as false, oron which the understanding 


* Digest. L. 22. Tit. 5. 
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can pronounce nothing either the one way or 
the other.”* 

It is certain, that whatever over-strictness 
is to be found in the older writers on this law, 
with regard to evidence, it chiefly related to 
the mere competency of witnesses; yet even 
here the rigour of the Roman lawyers relaxed 
on the necessity of the case. Persons who 
kept houses of 11] fame were with them in- 
competent witnesses ; yet among the maxims 
of that law, the rule is well known of, Testes 
Lupaneres inre Lupanari. In ordinary cases, 
pat require two witnesses to prove a fact; 
and therefore they held, “ that if there be but 
‘one witness, and no probable grounds of pre- 
sumption of some kind (nulla eargumenta) 
that one witness is by no means to be heard ; 
and it is not inelegantly said in that case, 
“ the failure is not in the law but in the 
proof.” Non jus deficit sed Probatio. But if 
other grounds of presumption appear, one 
witness is to be heard; “ for it is not neces- 
sary that one crime should be established by 
one sort of proof only, as by witnesses, or by 
documents, or by presumptions; all the modes 
of evidence may be so conjoined, that where 
none of them alone would affect the prisoner, 
all the various concurrent proofs should over- 
power him, like a storm of hail.” This is held 
particularly true, in cases where crimes are 
secret, and detection difficult. 

The necessity of detecting and punishing 
such crimes superseded, in the soundest 
authors, this theoretic aim at perfection, and 
obliged technical science to submit to prac- 
tical expedience. In re criminali, said the 
rigorists, Probationes debent esse evidentes et 
duce meridiana clariores ; and so undoubtedly 
It is in offences which admit such proof. But 
reflection taught them, that even their 
favourite rules of incompetence must give 
way to the exigencies of distributive justice. 
One of the best modern writers on the im- 
perial criminal law, particularly as practised 
in Saxony (Carpzovius), says, “ This alone I 
think it proper to remark, that even incom- 
petent witnesses are sometimes admitted, if 
otherwise the truth cannot be got at; and 
this particularly in facts and crimes which are 
of difficult proof;”—and for this doctrine, he 
cites Farinacius, Mascardus, and other emi- 
nent civilians who had written on evidence. 

He proceeds afterwards ; “ however, this is 
to be taken with a caution, that the impossi- 
bility of otherwise discovering the truth, is 
not construed from hence, that other wit- 
nesses were not actually concerned, but that 
from the nature of the crime, or from regard 
had to the place and time, other witnesses 
could not be present.’’ . 

Many other passages from the same autho- 
sity, and from others to a similar effect, might 
be added: we shall only remark shortly that 
Gaill,+ a writer on the practice of that law, the 
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most frequently cited in our own courts, gives 
the rule more in the form ofa maxim: “ That 
the law is contented with such proof as can 
be made, if the subject in its nature is difficult 
of proof.” And the same writer, in another 
passage, refers to another still more general 
maxim (and a sound maxim it 1s) that the 
power and means of proof or a not to be 
narrowed but enlarged, that the truth may 
not be concealed :—Probationum facultas non 
angustari, sed ampliari debeat, ne veritas 
occultetur.® 

On the whole, your committce can find no- 
thing in the writings of the learned in this 
law, any more than they could discover any 
thing in the law of parliament to sl dat any 
one of the determinations given by the judges, 
and adopted by the Lords, against the evidence 
which your committee offered, whether direct 
and positive, or merely (as for the greater part 
it was) circumstantial, and produced as a 
ground to form legitimate presumption against 
the defendant: nor, if they were to admit 
(which they do not) this civil law to be of 
authority in furnishing any rule in an im- 
peachment of the Commons, more than as it 
may occasionally furnish a principle of reason 
on a new or undetermined point, do they find 
any rule or any principle derived from that 
law, which could or ought to have made us 
keep back the evidence which we offered. On 
the contrary, we rather think those rules and 
Sie a to be in agreement with our con- 

uct. 

As to the canon law, your committee, 
finding it to have adopted the civil law with 
no very essential variation, does not feel it 
necessary to make any particular statement 
on that subject. 

Your committee then came to examine 
into the authorities in the English law, both 
as it has prevailed for many years back, and 
as it has been recently received in our courts 
below. They found on the whole the rules 
rather Jess strict, more liberal, and less loaded 
with positive limitations than in the Roman 
law. The origin of this latitude may perhaps 
be sought in this circumstance, which we 
know to have relaxed the rigour of the Roman 
law—courts in England do not judge upon 
evidence, secundum alleguta et probata, as in 
other countries, and under other laws they 
do, but upon verdict. By a fiction of law, 
they consider the jury as supplying in some 
sense the place of testimony. One witness 
(and for that reason) is allowed sufficient to 
convict, in cases of felony, which in other 
laws is not permitted. 

In ancient times it has happened to the law 
of England (as in pleading, so in matter of 
evidence), that a rigid strictness in the appli- 
cation of technical rules has been more ob- 
served than at presentit is. In the more 
early ages, as the minds of the judges were 
in general less conversant in the affairs of the 
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world, as the sphere of their jurisdiction was ; able counsel on the side of the old restrictive . 


less extensive, and as the matters which came 
before them were of less variety and com- 
plexity, the rule being in general right, not so 
much inconvenience onj the whole was founc 
from a literal adherence to it, as from an 
endeavour towards a liberal and equitable de- 
parture, fur which further experience, and a 
More continued cultivation of equity as a 
science, had not then so fully prepared them. 
Ta those times, that judicial policy was not to 
be condemned. We find too that, probably 
from the same cause, most of their doctrine 
leaned towards the restriction; and the old 
lawyers being bred, according to the then phi- 
losophy of the schools, in habits of great sub- 
tlety and refinement of distinction, and 
having once taken that bent, very great 
acuteness of mind was displayed in main- 
taining every rule, every maxim, every pre- 
sumption of law creation, and every fiction of 


principles making no reclamation— 

“ That the judges and sages of the Jaw have 
laid it down, that there is but one general ruje 
of evidcnce—the best that the nature of the 
case will admit.” This, then, the master rule 
that governs aJl the subordinate rules, does in 
reality subject itself and its own virtue and 
authority to the nature of the case; and leaves 
no rule at all of an independent, abstract, and 
substantive quality. 

Sir Dudley Ryder (then attorney-general, 
afterwards chief justice), in his learned argu- 
ment, observed, that “ It is extremely proper 
that there should be some general rules in re- 
lation to evidence; but, if exceptions were 
not allowed to them, it would be better to 
demolish all the general rules. There is no 
general rule without exception that we know 
of, but this, that the best evidence shall be 
admitted which the nature of the case will 


law, with a punctilious exactness; and this | afford. I will show that rules, as general as 
seems to have been the course which laws , this, are broke in upon, for the sake of allow- 


have taken in every nation.*® 


| 
| 
| 


ing evidence. There is no rule that seems 


It was probably from this rigour, and from | More binding, than that a man shall not be 
& sense of its pressure, that, at an early pe- ; admitted an evidence in his own case, and yet 


riod of our law, far more causes of criminal 
jurisdiction were carried into the House of 
Lerds, and the council board, where laymen 
were judges, than can or ought to be at 
present. 

As the business of courts of equity became 
more enlarged and more methodical; as ma- 
gistrates, tor a Jong series of years, presided 
in the court of chancery, who were not bred 
to the common law; as commerce, with its 
advantages and its necessities, onened a com- 
munication more largely with other countries ; 
as the Jaw of nature and nations (always 3 
part of the law of England) came to be culti- 
vated; as an increasing empire ; as new views 
and new combinations of things were opened, 
this antique rigour and over-done severity 
gave way to the accommodation of human 
concerns, for which rules were made, and not 
human concerns to bend to them. 

- At length, lord HWardwicke, in one of the 
cases t the most solemnly argued that has 
been in man’s memory, with the aid of the 
greatest learning at the bar, and with the 
aid of all the learning on the bench, both bench 
and bar being then supplied with men of the 
first form, declared trom the bench, and in 
concurrence with the rest of the judges, and 
with the most Icarned of the long robe, the 
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* Antiqua jurisprudentia aspera quidem illa, 
tenebricosa, et tristis, non tam in aquitate, 
quam in verborum § superstitione fundata, 
eaque Ciceronis xtatem fere attigit, mansitque 
annos circiter 350. Qua hanc excepit, vi- 
guitque annos fere 79, superiori longe huma- 
nior; quippe que magis utilitate communi, 
quam potestate verborum, negotia modera- 
retur. Gravina, p. 86. 
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the statute of hue and cry is an exception. 
A man’s books are allowed to be evidence, or, 
which is in substance the same, his servant's 
books, because the nature of the case requires 
it; as in the case of a brewer's servants. 
Another gencral rule, that a wife cannot be 
witness against her husband, has been broken 
in upon in cases of treason. Another ex- 
ception to the general rule, that a man may . 
not be examined without outh; the last words 
of a dying man are given in evidence in the 
case of murder.” Such are the doctrines of 
this great lawyer. 

Chief justice Willes concurs with lord 
Hardwicke as to dispensing with strict rules 
of evidence. ‘ Such evidence is to be ad- 
mitted as the necessity of the case will allow 
of; as, for instance, a marriage at Utrecht, 
certified under the seal of the minister there 
and of the said town, and that they cohabited 
together as man and wife, was held to be 
sufficient proof that they were married.” 
This learned judge (commenting upon lord 
Coke’s doctrine, and serjeant Hawkins after 
him, that the oaths of Jews and Pagane were 
not to be taken), says, “ That this notion, 
though advanced by so great a man, is con- 
trary to religion, common sense, and common 
humanity; and I think the devils, to whom 
he has delivered them, could not have sug- 
gested any thing worse.” Chief justice 
Willes admitting lord Coke to be a great 
lawyer, then proceeds in very strong terins, 
and with marks of contempt, to condemn 
‘“< his narrow notions ;” and he treats with as 
little respect or decorum the ancient autho- 
rities referred to in defence of such notions. 

The principle of the departure from those 
rules is clearly fixed by lord Hardwicke; he 
lays it down as follows: “ The first ground 
judges have gone upon in departing from 
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strict rules is, absolute strict necessity. 2dly. 
A presumed necessity.” Of the first he gives 
these instances: “In the ease of writings 
subscribed by witnesses, if all are dead, the 
proof of one of their hands is sufficient to 
establish the deed. Where an original is lost 
a copy may be admitted ; if no copy, then a 
proof by witnesses who have heard the deed ; 
and yet it is a thing the law abhors, to admit 
the memory of man delle 
This enlargement thr two stages of 
f, beth af them pe to the rule of 
w, and both abhorrent from its principles, 
ase by this great judge accumulated upon 
ene anothers, and are admitted, from necessity 
to accommodate human affairs, and to prevent 
that which courts are, by every possible 
Means, instituted to prevent—a failure of 
justice. And this necessity is not confined 
within the strict limits of physical causes, but 
is more lax, aud takes in moral, and even pre- 
sumed and argumentative necessity ; a ne- 
eessity which is, in fact, nothing more than a 
great degree of expediency. The law creates 
a fictitious neccasity against the rules of evi- 
dence in favour of the convenience of trade: 
as exception which, on a similar principle, had 
before been admitted in the civil law, as to 
mercantile causes, in which the books of the 
party were received, to give full effect to an 
insufficient degree of proof, called, in the 
nicety of their distinctions, a semiplena pro- 


batio.* 

oceed with lord Hardwicke ;—he 
ebserves, that “a tracesman’s books (that is, 
the acts of the party interested himself) are 
admitted as evidence, though no absolute ne- 
cessity, but by reason of a presumption of ne- 
cessity only inferred from the nature of com- 
merce. ‘* No rule,” continued lord Hard- 
wicke, “ can be more settled, than that testi- 
mony is not to be received but upon oath;” 
but he lays it down, that an vath itself may be 
dispensed with. “ There is another instance,” 
says be, “ where the lawful oath may be 
dispensed with, where our courts admit evi- 
dence for the crown without oath.” In the 
same discussion the chief baron (Parker) cited 
cases, in which all the rules of evidence had 
given way. “ There is nut a morc general 
rule,” says he, “ than that hearsay cannot be 
admitted, nor husband and wife as witnesses 
imst each other; and yet it is notorious, 
that from necessity they have been allowed; 

hot an absolute necessity, but a moral one. 
lt is farther remarkable, in this judicial ar- 
gument, that exceptions are allowed nut only 
to rules of cvidence, but that the rules of evi- 
dence tliemselves are not altogether the same, 
where the sulyect-matter varies. The judges 
have, to facilitate justice, and to favour com- 
roeree, evens adopted the rules of foreicn laws. 
—They bave taken for granted, and would 
not suffer to be puestinnied, the regularity and 
justice of the proceedings of foreign courts, 
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and they have admitted them as evideace 
not only of the fact of the decision, but of the 
right as to its legality—where there are fureign 
partes imterested, and in “ commercial mat- 
ters, the rules of evidence are not quite the 
same as in other instances in courts of justice, 
The case of hue and cry, Brownlow, 47, a teme 
covert 3s not a lawful witness against her 
husband, except in cases of treason, but has 
been admitted in civil cases.* The testimon 
of a public notary is evidence by the law of 
France; contracts are made before a public 
Notary, and no other witness necessary. J 
should think it would be no doubt at ail, if 
it came in question here, whether this would 
be a valid contract; but a testimony from per- 
sons of that credit and reputation would be 
received as a very good proof in foreign trans- 
actions, and would authenticate the contract.” 
Cro. Charl. 365. 

These cases show, that courts always govern 
themselves by these rules in cases of forei 
transactions. To this principle lord Hard- 
wicke accords ; and enlarging the rule of evi- 
dence by the nature of the subject, and the 
exigences of the case, he lays it down, “ that 
it is a common and natural presumption, that 
persons of the Gentoo religion should be 
principally apprized of tacts and transactions 
in their own country. As the English have 
only a factory in this country, fur it is in the 
empire of the great Mogul, if we should admit 
this evidence (Gentvo evidence on a Gentoo 
oath), it would be agreeable to the genius of 
the law of England.” Yor this he cites the 
proceedings of our court of admiralty, and 
adopts the author, who states the precedent, 
oT hat this Court will give credit to the sen- 
tence of the court of admiralty in France, and 
take it to be according to right, and will not 
examine their proceedings; for it would be 
found very inconvenient if one kingdom 
should, by peculiar laavs, correct the judg- 
ments and proceedings of another kingdom ” 

Such ts the genius of the law of England, 
that these two principles of the general moral 
necessities of things, and the nature of the 
case, over-rule every other principle, even 
those rules which seem the very strongest. 

Chief Baron Parker, in answer to an ob- 
jection made against the infidel deponent, 
“ That the plaintitf ought to have shewn that 
he could not have the evidence of Christians.” 
“ T answer (said the chief baron), that, repug- 
nant to natural justice, in the statute of hue 
and cry, the robber 1s admitted to be witness 
of the robbery, as a moral or presumed neces- 
sity 1s sufficient.” The same learned magis- 
trate, pursuing his argument in favour of 
liberality in opening and enlarging the 


* N. B. In some criminal cases also, though 
not of treason, husband is adinitted to prove 
an assault upon his wife, for the king, ruled by 
Rayinond, chief justice, Trin. 11th Geo. king 
». Azire. And for various other exceptions. 
See Bulter’s Nisi Prius, 236, 287. 
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avenues to justice, does not admit “ that the 
authority of one or two cases” is valid against 
reason, equity, and convenience, the vital 

rinciples of the law. He cites Wells versus 

Villiams, 1 Raymond, 282. to show that the 
necessity of trade has mollified the too rigo- 
rous rules of the old law, in their restraint and 
discouragement of aliens. “ A Jew may sue 
at this day, but heretofore he could not, for 
then they were looked upon as enemies, but 
now commerce has taught the world more 
humanity; and therefore held that an alien 
enemy, commorant here by the licence of the 
king, and under his protection, may maintain 
a debt upon a bond, though he did not come 
with safe conduct.” 

So far Parker, concurring with Raymond. 
—He proceeds, “ It was objected by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, that this is a novelty, and 
that what never has been done ought not to 
be done. The answer is, the law of England 
is not confined to particular cases, but is much 
more governed by reason than by any one 
case whatever. The true rule is laid down 
by lord Vaughan, fol. 37, 38; where the law, 
saith he, is known and clear, the judges must 
determine as the law is, without regard to the 
inequitableness or inconveniency. These de- 
fects, if they happen in the law, can only be 
remedied by parliament; but where the law 
is doubtful and not clear, the judges ought to 
interpret the law to be as is most consonant 
to equity, and what is least inconvenient.” 

These principies of equity, convenience, and 
natural reasun, Jord chief justice Lee consid- 
ered in the same ruling light, not only as 

uides in matter of interpretation concerning 
aw in gencral, but, in particular, as controllers 
of the whole law of evidence, which being ar- 
tificial, and made for convenience, is to be 
governed by that convenience for which it is 
made, and is to be wholly subservient to the 
stable principles of substantial justice. ‘Ido 
apprehend,” said that chief justice, “ that the 
rules of evidence are to be considered as arti- 
ficial rules, framed by men for convenience in 
courts of justice. This isa case that ought 
to be looked uponin that light: andI take 
it, that considering evidence in this way, (viz. 
according to natural Justice,) is agreeable to 
Ba aa of the law of England.” 

The sentiments of Murray, then solicitor- 
general, afterwards lord Mansfeld, are of no 
small weight in themselves, and they are au- 
thority by being judicially adopted. His ideas 
go to the growing melioration of the law, by 
making its liberality keep pace with the de- 
mands of justice, and the actual concerns of 
the world; notrestricting the infinitely diver- 

‘sified occasions of men, and the rules of na- 
tural justice, within artificial circumscriptions, 
but conforming our jurisprudence to the 

rowth of our commerce and of our empire. 

his enlargement of our concerns, in the year 

1744, he appears almost to have foreseen, and 

he lived to behold it. ‘ The arguments on 

the other side,” said that great light of the 
* 
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law, (that is, arguments against admitting the 
testimony in question from the novelty of the 
case,) “ prove nothing. Does it follow from 
thence, Lee No witnesses can be examined in 
a case that never specifically existed before? 
or that an action cannot be brought in a case 
that never happened before? Reason (being 
stated to be the first ground of all laws, by 
the author of the book called Doctor and Stu- 
dent) must determine thé case. Therefore 
the only question is, whether upon principles 
of reason, justice, and convenience, this wit- 
ness be admissible ? 

“Cases in law depend upon the occasions 
which gave rise to them. All occasions do 
not arise at once: now a particular species of 
Indians appears ; hereafter another species of 
Indians may arise.* A _ statute can seldom 
take in all cases; therefore the common law, 
that works itself pure by rules drawn from the 
fountain of Justice, is for this reason superior 
to an act of parliament.” . 

From the period of this great judgment to 
the trial of Warren Hastings, esq. the law has 
gene on continually working itself pure ie 
use lord Mansfield’s expression), by rules 
drawn from the fountain of justice. ‘ Gene- 
ral rules,” said the same person when he sat 
upon the bench,t “ are wiscly established for 
attaining justice with ease, certainty, and dis- 
patch. But the great end of them being to 
do justice, the court will see that it be really 
obtained. The courts have been more liberal 
of late years, in their determinations, and 
have more endeavoured to attend to the real 
justice of the case than formerly.” 

On another occasion, of a proposition for 
setting aside a verdict, he said, “ This seems 
to be the true way to come at justice, and 
what we therefore ought to do; for the true 
text is, Boni judicis est ampliari justitiam 
(not jurisdictionem, as has been often cited).” 
In conformity to this principle, the supposed . 
rules of evidence have in Jate times and judg- 
ments, instead of being drawn to a greater 
degree of strictness, been greatly relaxed.{ 

“ All evidence is according to the subjectr 
matter to which it is applied. There is a 
great deal of difference between length of 
time that operates asa bar to a claim, and 
that which is used only by way of evidence. 
— Length of time, used merely by way of evi- 
dence, may be left to the consideration of the 
jury, to be credited or not, or to draw their 
inferences one way or the other, according to 
circumstances.—I do not know an instance in 
which proof may not be supplied.”’|| 

In all cases of evidence lord Mansfield’s 
maxim was, to Jean to admissibility, leaving 
the objections which were made to compe- 


* Omichund ». Barker, 1 Atkyns, ut supra. 

+ Burrow, Vol. 1. p. 301. Rex. Philips, 
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tency, to go to credit, and to be weighed in 
the minds of the jury, after they had heard 
it.—In objections to wills, and to the testi- 
mony of witnesses to them, he thought “ it 
clear that the judges ought to lean against 
objections to the formality.”* 

Lord Hardwicke had before declared, with 
great truth, “that the boundaries of what 
goes to the credit; and what to the compe- 
tency, are very nice, and the latter carried too 
far; and in the same case he said, “ that un- 
Jess the objection appeared to him to carry a 
strong danger of perjury, and sume apparent 
advantage might accrue to the witness, he 
was always inclined to let it go to his credit, 
only in order to let ina proper light to the 
case, which would otherwise be shut out ; and 
in a doubtful case, he said, it was generally 
his custom to admit the evidence, and give 
such directions to the jury as the nature of 
the case might require.”+ 

It is a known rule of evidence, that an m- 
terest in the matter to be supported by testi- 
mony disqualifies a witness; yet lerd Mans- 
field held, “ that nice objections to a remote 
interest, which could not be pail or released, 
(though they held in other cases), were not 
allowed to disqualify a witness to a will, as 
parishioners might have a devise to the use 
of the poor of the parish for ever.” He went 
still nearer, and his doctrine tends so fully to 
settle the principles of departure from, or ad- ' 
herence to, rules of evidence, that your com- 
Inittee inserts part of the argument at large. 
“ The eat of a witness from interest is 
very different from a positive incapacity. Ifa 
deed must be acknowledged before a judge or 
notary public, every other person is under a 
positive incapacity to authenticate it; but— 
objections of interest are deductions from na- 
tura] reason, and proceed upon a presumption | 
Of too great a bias in the mind of the witness, | 
and the public utility of rejecting partial tes- 
timony. Presumptions stand no longer than 
till the contrary is proved. The presumption 
of bias may be taken off by showing the wit- 
ness has a great ora greater interest the other | 
way, or that he has given it up. 
sumption of public wy may be answered, 
by showing that it would be very inconveni- 
ent, under the particular circumstances, not 
to receive suchtestimony. “ Therefore, from 
the course of business, necessity, and other 
reasons of expedience, numberless exceptions 
are allowed to the general rule.’ t 

These being the principles of the latter ju- 
risprudence, the judges have suffered no po- 
sitive rule of evidence to counteract those | 
principles || They have even suffered sub- | 
ascribing witnesses to a will, which recites the 
soundness of mind in the testator, to be exa- 


® Abrahams 2. Bunn, p. 2254. The whole 
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mined to prove his insanity, and then the: 
court received evidence to overturn that tes- 
timony, and to destroy the credit of those 
witnesses. They were five in number, who 


‘attested to a will and codicil. They were 


admitted to annul the will they had them-. 
selves attested. Objections were taken to 
the competency of one of the witnesses in 
support of the will against its subscribing wit- 
nesses. ist, That the witness was an execu- 
tor in trust, and so liable to actions. 2dly, 
As having acted under the trust, whereby if 
the will were set aside, he would be liable to 
answer for damages incurred by the sale of 
the deceased’s chambers to a Mr. Frederick, - 
Mr. Frederick offered to submit toa rule to 
release for the sake of public justice. Those 
who maintained the objection cited Siderfin, 
a reporter of much authority, 51.115. and 1 
Keble, 134. Lord Mansfield, chief justice, 
did not controvert those authorities; but in. 
the course of obtaining substantial justice, he 
treated both of them with equal contempt, 
thoughjdetermined by judgesof high reputation. | 
His wordsare remarkable: “ We do not now sit: 
here to take our rules of evidence from Sider~ 
fin-and Keble.” He over-ruled the objection 
upon more recent authorities, which, though 
not in similar circumstances, he considered 
as within the reason. The court did not think. 


' it necessary that the witness should release,- 


as he had offered to do. “ It appeared on this 
trial (says Justice Blackstone), that a black 
en-: 
tleman’s will, without any foundation what: 
ever.” A prosecution against three of the 
testamentary witnesses was recommended,. 
who were afterwards convicted of perjury. 
Had strict formalities, with regard to evidence 
been adhered to in any part of this proceed- 
ing, that very black ae age! would have. 
succeeded, and those black conspirators, in- 
stead of receiving the punishment of their 


crimes, would have enjoyed the reward of 


their perjury. 

Lord Mansfield, it seems, had been misled 
in a certain case with regard to precedents.* 
His opinion was against the reason and equity 
of the supposed practice, but he supposed 
himself not at liberty to give way to his own 
wishes and opinions. On. discovering his 
error, he considered hintself as freed from an 
intolerable burthen, and hastened to undo his 
former determination. ‘ There are no prece- 
dents,” said he, with some exultation, “ which 
stand in the way of our determining liberally 
se nee and according to the true intention 
of the parties.” In the same case, his learned . 
assessor, Justice Wilmot, felt the same senti- . 
ments. His expressions are remarkable: 
“¢ Courts of law ought to coneur with courts of 
equity in the execution of those powers which 
are very convenient to be inserted in settle- 
ments; and they ought not to listen to nice 
(Saga pe a eI LN I 

® Burrow, 1147, Zouch ex dimiss. Woolston 
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distinctions that savour of the schools, but to 
be guided by true good sense and manly rea- 
son. After the statute of uses, it is much to 
be lamented that the courts of common law 
had not adopted all the rules and maxims of 
courts of equity. This would have prevented 
the absurdity of receiving costs in one court, 
and paying them in another.” Your com- 
mittee does not produce the doctrine of this 
particular case as directly applicable to their 
charge, no more than several of the others 
here cited. Wedo not know on what prece- 
dents or principles the evidence proposed by 
us has been deemed inadmissible by the 
judges; therefore against the grounds of this 
rejection we find it dithcult raberetd to oppose 
any thing. These precedents, and these doc- 
trines, are brought to show the general tem- 
per of the courts, their growing liberality, and 
the general tendency of all their reasonings 
and all their determinations to set aside all 
such technical subtleties or formal rules, 
which might stand in the way of the discovery 
of truth, and the attainment of justice.—The 
- cases are adduced for the principles they con- 
tain. 

The period of the cases and arguments we 
have cited was that in which large and liberal 
principles of evidence were more declared 
and more regularly brought into system. But 
they had been gradually improving; and 
there are few principles of the later decisions 
which are not to be found in determinations 
on cases prior to the tine we refer to. Not 
to overdo this matter, and yet to bring it with 
some degree of clearness before the House, your 
committee will refer but to a few authorities, 
and those which seem most immediately to 
relate to the nature of the cause entrusted to 
them. In Michaclmas, 11 W. 3rd. The King 
. the Warden of the Fleet,—a witness, who 
had really been a prisoner, and voluntarily 
suffered to escape, was produced to prove the 
escape. To the witness it was objected, that 
hie had given a bond to be a true prisoner: 
which he had forfeited, by escaping, besides 
he had been retaken. His testimony was 
allowed; and by the court, among other 
things it was said, in sceret transactions, if 
any of the parties concerned are not to be, for 
the necessity of the third, admitted as evi- 
dence, it will be impossilile to detect the prac- 
tice ; as in cases of the statute of hue and cry 
the party robbed shall be a witness to charge 
the hundred; and in the case of Cooke v. 
Watts in the exchequer, where one who had 
been prejudiced by the will was admitted an 
evidence to prove it forced.* So in the case 
of King v. Harris,t where a feme covert was 
admitted asa witness for fraudulently drawing 
her in, when sole, to give a warrant of attor- 
ney for confessing a judgment on an unlawful 
consideration, whereby execution was sued 


* In this single point Holt did not concur 
with the rest of the judges, 
4 lst Sidertin, p. 431. 
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out against her husband ; and Holt, chief jus- 
tice, held, that a teme covert could not, by 
law, be a witness to convict one on an infor- 
mation; yet, in lord Audley’s case, it being a 
rape on her person,’ she was received to give 
evidence against him, and the court concurred 
with him, because it was the best evidence 
the nature of the thing would allow. 

This decision of Holt reters to others more 
early, and all on the same principle; and it is 
not of this day that this one great principle 
of eminent public expedience, this moral ne- 
cessity * “ that crimes should not escape with 
impunity,” has in all cases overborne all the 
common juridical rules of evidence—it has 
even prevailed over the first and most natural 
construction of acts of parliament, and that 
in matters of so penal a nature as high treason. 
It is known that statutes made, not to open 
and enlarge, but on fair grounds to straiten 
proofs, require two witnesses in cases of high 
treason. it was understood without dis- 
pute, and without distinction, until the argu- 
ment of a case in the high court of justice, : 
during the usurpation: it was the case of the 
presbyterian minister, Love, tried for high 
treason, against the commonwealth, io an 
attempt to restore the king. In this trial, it 
was contended fur and admitted, that one 
witness to one overt act, and one to another 
overt act of the same treason, ought to be 
deemed sufticient.+ 

That precedent, though furnished in times 
from which precedents were cautiously drawn, 
was sewed as authority throughout the 
whole reign of Charles 2d. It was equally 
followed after the Revolution: and at this 
day it is undoubted Jaw. It is not so from 
the natural or technica) rules of construction 
of the act of parliament, but from the princi- 

les of juridical policy. All the judges who 
ve sled it, all the writers who have written 
upon it, assign this reason, and this only— 
That treasons being plotted in secresy, could in 
few cases be otherwise brought to punishment. 

The same principle of policy has dictated a 
principle of relaxation, with regard to severe 
rules of evidence, in all cases similar, though 
of a lower order in the scale of criminality. 
It is against fundamental maxims that an ac- 
complice should be admitted as a witness ; 
but accomplices are admitted from the policy 
of justice, otherwise confederacies of crime 
could not be dissolved. ‘There is no rule 
more solid than that a man shall not entitle 
himself to profit by his own testimony. But 
an informer, in case of highway robbery, may 
obtain forty pounds to his own profit by his 
own evidence: this is not in consequence of 
positive provision in the act of parliament.— 


* Interest Reipublice ut maleficia ne rema- 
neant impunita. 

+ Love's trial, State Trials, Vol. 2, p. 144. 
171 to 173, and 177 [Howell's S. Tr. Vol. 5, p. 
177. 236. 241. 249.], ane Foster's Crown Law, 
p. 235. 
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it is a provision of policy, lest the se of 
‘the act should be defeated. Now if policy 
has dictated this very large construction of 
an act of parliament, concerning high trea- 
son; if the same policy has dictated excep- 
tions to the clearest and broadest rules of evi- 


dence, in other highly penal causes; and if ; 


all this latitude is taken concerning matters 
for the greater part within our insular bounds; 
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Thus it is with things which owe their ex- 
istence to men: but where the subject is of 
a physical nature, or of a moral nature inde- 
pendent of their curventions, men have no 
other reasonable authority, than to register 
and digest the results of experience and ob- 
servation. Crimes are the actionsof physical | 
beings, with an evil intention abusing their 
physical powers against justice, and to the 


‘aad committee could not, with safety to the ' detriment of society. In this case fictions of 


arger and more reinedial justice of the law | 


Jaw and artificial presumptions (juris et de 


of parliament, admit any rules, or pretended | jure) have little or no place. The presump- 


Tules, uncorrected and uncontrolled by cir- 
cumstances, to prevail in a trial, which re- 
ed offences of a nature as difficult of 
etection, and committed far from the sphere 
of the ordinary practice of our courts. 
_ If any thing of an over-formal strictness is 
introduced into the trial of Warren [astings, 
esq. it does not seem to be copied from the 
decisions of these tribunals. It is with great 
sausfaction your committee has found, that 
the reproach of “ disgraceful subtleties,” in- 
ferior rules of evidence, which prevent the 
discovery of truth, of forms, and modes of 
roceeding, which stand in the way of that 
Justice, the forwarding of which is tbe sole 
rational object of their invention, cannot 
fairly be imputed to the common law of Eng- 
land, or to the ordinary practice of the courts 
below. 


Circumstantial Evidence, §c. 


The rules of evidence in civil and incriminal 
cases, in law and in equity, being only reason 
methodized, are certainly the same. Your 
committee however finds, that the far greater 
Sok of the law of evidence to be found in our 

oks turns upon questions relative to civil 
concerns. Civil cases regard property: now, 
although property itself is not, yet almost 
every thing concerning property, and all its 
modifications, is of artificial contrivance. The 
rules concerning it become more positive, as 
connected with positive institution. The le- 
gislator therefore always, the jurist frequently, 
may ordain certain methods, by which alone 
they will suffer such matters to be known and 
established, because their very essence, for 
the greater part, depends on the arbitrary 
conventions of men. Men act on them with 
all the power of a creator over his creature. 
They make fictions of law, and presumptions 
of law (presumptiones juris et de jure) accord- 
ing to their ideas of utility—and against those 
fictions and against presumptions so created, 
they do and may reject all evidence. How- 
ever, even in these cases, there is some res- 
traint. Lord Mansfield has let in a liberal 
spirit, against the fictions of law themselves ; 
and he declared, that he would do what in 
one case he actually did, and most wisely— 
that he would admit evidence against a fiction 
of law, when the fiction militated against the 
policy on which it was made.*® 


ocean ner nae EERE 
* Burrow, 815, Copendal o. Bridgen. 
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tions which belong to criminal cases are those 
natural and popular presumptions which are 
only observations turned into maxims, like 
adages and apophthegms, and are admitted 
(when their grounds are established) in the 
place of proot, where better is wanting, but 
are to be always overturned by counter proof. 

These presumptions mostly go to the in- 
tention. In all criminal cases, the ‘crime 
(except where the law itself implies malice) 
consists rather in the intention than the ac- 
tion. Now, the intention is proved but by 
two ways; either, ist, by confession—this 
first case is rare but simple sadly, by cir- 
cumstantial proof. This is difficult, and re- 
quires care and pains: the connexion of the 
intention and the circumstances is plainly of 
such a nature as more tu depend on the. sa- 
gacity of the observer, than on the excellence 
of any rule. The pains taken by the civilians 
on that subject, have not been very fruitful ; 
and the English law writers have, perhaps, 
as wisely, in a manner, abandoned the 
pursuit. 

In truth, it seems a wild attempt to lay 
down any rule for the proof of intention by 
circumstantial evidence; all the acts of the 
party; all things that explain or throw light 
on these acts; all the acts of others relative 
to the affair, that come to his knowledge, and 
may influence him; his friendships and en- 
mities, his promises, his threats, the truth 
of luis discourses, the falsehood of his apolo- 
gies, pretences, and explanations, his looks 
his speech; his silence where he was called 
to speak; every thing which tends to esta- 
blish the connexion between all these parti- 
culars ;—every circumstance, precedent, con- 
comitant, and subsequent, become parts of 
circumstantial evidence. These are in their 
nature infinite, and cannot be compreliended 
within any rule, or brought under any clas- 
sification. 

Now, as the force of that presumptive and 
conjectural proof, rarely, it ever, depends on 
one fact only, but is collected from the num- 
ber and accumulation of circumstances con - 
current in one point, we do not find an In- 
stance, until this trial of Warren Hastings, 
esq. (which has produced many novelties), 
that attempts have been made by any court 
to call un the prosecutor for an account of the 
purpose for which he means to produce each 
particle of this circumstantial evidence, to 
take up the circumstances one by onc, to 
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ejudge the efficacy of each matter separately 
a rou the po oy and thus to break to 
pieces and to nag those facts, upon the 
multitude of which, their combination, and 
the relation of all their component parts to 
each other and to the culprit, the whole force 
the virtue of this evidence depends. To do 
any thing which can destroy this collective 
effect is to deny circumstantial evidence. 

- Your committee too cannot but express 
their surprise, at the particular period of the 

resent trial, when the attempts to which we 
have alluded first began to be made. The 
two first great branches of the accusation of 
this House against Warren Hastings, esq. re- 
late to public and notorious acts, capable of 
direct proof; such as the expulsion of Cheit 
Sing, with its consequences on the province 
of Benares, and the seizure of the treasures 
and jaghires of the begums of Oude. Yet, in 
the proof of those crimes, your committee 
cannot justly complain, that we were very 
narrowly circumscribed in the production of 
much circumstantial as well as positive evi- 
dence. We did not find any serious resis- 
tance on this head, till we came to make 
good our charges of secret crimes ; crimes of 
.a class and description, in the proof of which 
all judges of all countries have found it ne- 
cessary to relax almost all their rules of com- 
petency ; such crimes as peculation, pecuniary 
frauds, extortion, and bribery. Eight out of 
nine of the questions put to the judges by the 
Lords, in the first stage of the prosecution, re- 
Jated to circumstances offered in proof of 
these secret crimes. 

Much industry and art have been used, 
among the illiterate and unexperienced, to 
throw imputations on this prosecution, and 
lts conduct, because so great a pruportion of 
the evidence offered on this trial (especiall 
on the latter charges) has been circumstantial 
Against the prejudices of the ignorant, your 
committee opposes the judgment of the 
learned. It is known to them that, when 
this proof is in its greatest perfection, that is, 
when it is most abundant in circumstances, 
it is much superior to positive proof; and for 
this we have the authority of the learned 
judge who presided at the trial of captain 
‘Donellan: ‘ On the part of the prosecution, 
a great deal of evidence has been laid before 
you. It is all circumstantial evidence, and 
in its nature it must be so; for, in cases of 
this sort, no man is weak enough to commit 
the act in the presence of other persons, or 
to suffer them to see what he does at the 
time; and therefore it can only be made out 
by circumstances, either before the commit- 
ting of the act, at the time when it was com- 
mitted, or subsequent to it; anda presump- 
tion, which necessarily arises from circum- 
stances, is very often more convincing and 
more satisfactory than any other kind of evi- 
dence, because it is not within the reach and 
compass of human abilities to invent a train 
_ of circumstances which shall be so con- 
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nected together as to amount to @ proof 
of guilt, without affording opportunities of 
contradicting a great part, if not all, of 
these circumstances. But if the circum- 
stances are such as, when laid together, bring 
conviction to your minds, it is then fully 
equal, if not, as I told you before, more con- 
vincing than positive evidence.” In the trial 
of Donelian no such selection was used as we 
have lately experienced; no limitation to the 
production of every matter, before, at, and 
after the fact charged. 

The trial was (as we conceive) rightly con- 
ductcd by the learned judge,—because secret 
crimes, such as secret assassination, poisoning, 
bribery, peculation and extortion (the three 
last of which this House has charged upon Mr. 
Hastings), can very rarely be proved in any 
other way. That way of proof is made to 
give satisfaction to a searching, equitable, 
and intelligent mind , and there must not be 
a failure of justice. Lord Mansfield has said 
that he did not know a case, in which proof 
might not be supplied [vide supra]. 

our committee has resorted to the trial of 
Donellan; and they have and do much rely 
upon it, first, on account of the known learn- 
ing and ability of the judge who tried the 
cause, and the particular attention he has 
paid to the subject of evidence, which forms 
a book in his treatise on Nisi Prius. Next, 
because, as the trial went wholly on circum- 
stantial evidence, the proceedings in it furnish 
some of the most complete and the fullest 
examples on that subject. Sdiy, Because the 
case is recent; and the law cannot be sup- 
posed to be materially altered since the time 
of that event. Comparing the proceedings 
on that trial, and the doctrines from the 
bench, with the doctrines we have heard from 
the woolsack, your committee cannot com- 
prehend how they can be reconciled. For 
the Lords compelled the managers to declare 
for what purpose they produced each sepa- 
rate member of their circumstantial evidence; 
a thing, as we conceive, not usual, and parts 
cularly not observed in the trial of Donellan. 
We have observed in that trial, and in most 
others which we have had occasion to resort 
to, that the prosecutor is suffered to proceed 
narratively and historically, without interrup- 
tion. Ifindeedit appears on the face of the nar- 
ration, that what is represented to have been 
said, written, or done, did not come to the 
knowledge of the prisoner, a question some- 
times, but rarely, has been asked, whether the 
prisoner could be affected with the knowledge 
of it. When aconnexion with the person ofthe 
prisoner has been in any way shown, or even 
promised to be shown, the evidence is allowed to 
go on without further opposition. The sending 
of a sealed letter, the receipt of a sealed letter 
inferred trom the delivery to the prisoner’s ser 
vant, the bare possession of a paper written 
by any other person, on the presumption that 
the contents of such letters, or such papers, 
were -known to the prisoner; and the being 
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present when any thing was said or done, on 
the presumption of bis seeing or hearing what 
passed, have been respectively ruled to be 
sufficient. If, on the other hand, no circum- 
stance of connexion has been proved, the 
judge, in summing up, has directed the jury 
to pay no regard to a letter or conversation, 
the proof of which has so failed,—a course 
much less liable to inconvenience, where the 
same persons decide both the law and the 
fact.® 

To illustrate the difficulties to which your 
committee was subjected on this head, we 
think it sufficient to submit to the House 
(reserving a more full discussion of this im- 
portant point to another occasion) the follow- 
ing short statement of an incident which 
occurred in this trial. 

By an express order of the court of directors 
(to which by the express words of the act of 
parliament under which he held his office, he 
‘was ordered to yield obedience) Mr. Hastings 
and his colleagues were directed to make an 
inquiry into all offences of bribery and corrup- 
tion. in oftice.—On the 11th of March a charge, 
in writing, of bribery and corruption in oftice 
was brought against himself. On the 13th of 
the same month, the accuser, a man of high 
rank, the rajah Nundcomar, appears person- 
ally before the council to make good his charge 
acainst Mr. Hastings, before his own face. Mr. 
Hastings thereon fell into a very intemperate 
heat, obstinately refused to be present at 
the examination, attempted tu dissolve the 
council, and contumaciously retired from it. 
Three of the other members, a majority of 
the council, in execution of their duty, and in 
obedience to the orders received under the act 
of parliament, proceeded to take the evidence, 
which is very minute and particular, and was 
entered in the records of the council by the 
recular official secretary. It was afterwards 
read in Mr. Hastings’s own presence, and by 
him transmitted, under his own signature, to 
the court of directors. A separate letter was 
also written by him, about the same time, de- 
siring, on his part, that in any inquiry into 
his conduct “ not a single word should es- 
cape observation.” 

This proceeding in the council, your com- 
mittee in its natural order, and in a narrative 
chain of circumstantial proof offered in evi- 
dence.—It was not permitted to be read—and 
on the 20th and 21st of May 1789, we were 
told from the woulsack, “ that when a paper 


* Girdwood’s Case, Leaeh, p. 128. Gor- 
don’s Case, ibid. p. 245. Lord Preston’s Case. 
St. Tr. 4, p. 439 [Howell’s St. Tr., vol. 12, p. 
708]. Layer's Case, St. Tr., 6, p. 279 

Howell’s St. Tr., vol. 16, p. 204]. Foster’s 

rown Law, p. 198. Canning's Trial, St. Tr. 
10, p. 263, 270 (Howell's St. Tr. , vol. 19, p. 381, 
395], Trial of the duchess of Kingston, St. 
Tr. 11, p. 244 [Howell’s St. Tr., vol. 20, p. 577]. 
Trial of Huggins, St. Tr., 9, p. 119, 120, 135, 
[Howell's St. Tr., vol, 17, p. 323, $25, 358]. 
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is not evidence by itself” (such this part of 
the consultation it seems was reputed) “a 

arty who wishes to introduce a paper of that 

ind is called upon not only to state, but to 
make out on proof, the whole of the grounds 
upon which he proceeds to make that paper 
proper evidence.—That the evidence that is 
produced must be the demeanour of the party 
respecting that paper; and it is the counexion 
between them, as material to the charge de- 
pending, that will enable them to be produced.” 
Your committee observes, that this was not a 
paper foreign to the prisoner, and sent to him 
as a letter, the receipt of which, and his con- 
duct thereon, were to be brought home to 
him, to infer his guilt from his demeanour. 
It was an office document of his own depart- 
ment concerning himself, and kept by officers 
of his own, and by himself transmitted, as we 
have said, to the court of directors. Its proof 
was in the record. The charge made against 
him, and his demeanour on being acquainted 
with it, were notin separate evidence. They 
all lay together, and composed a connected 
narrative of the business, authenticated by 
himself. In that case it seems to your com- 
mittee extremely irregular and preposterous 
to demand previous acd extraneous proofs of 
the demeanour of the party respecting the 
paper, and the connexion between them as 
material to the charge pe Saas for this 
would be to try what the effect and operation 
of the evidence would be on the issue of the 
cause, before its production. | 

The doctrine so laid down, demands that 
every several circumstance should in itself be 
conclusive, or at least should afford a violent 
presumption ; it must, we were told, without 
question be material to the charge depending; 
but, as we conceive, its materiality, more or 
less, is not in the first instance to be estab- 
lished. To make it admissible, it is enough 
to give proof, or to raise a legal inference of 
its connexion both with the charge depending, 
and the person of the party charged, where 
it does not appear on the face of the evidence 
offered. Besides, by this new doctrine, the 
materiality required to be shown must be 
decided from a consideration, not of the 
whole circumstance, but in truth of one half 
of the circumstance, of a demeanour, uncon- 
nected with, and unexplained by that on 
which it arose, though the connexion be- 
tween the demeanour of the party and the 
paper is that which must be shown to be ma- 
terial. Your committee, after all they have 
heard, is yet to learn how the full force and 
effect of any demeanour, as evidence of guilt 
or innocence, can be known, unless it be also 
fully known to what that demeanour applied ; 
unless when a peron did or said any thing, it 
be known, not generally and abstractedly, that 
@ paper was read to him, but particularly and 
specifically what were the contents of that 
paper; whether they were matters lightly or 
weightily alleged; within the power of the 
party accused to have confuted on the spot, if 
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false; or such as, though he might have de- 
nied, he could not instantly have disproved. 
The doctrine appeared, and still appears to 
your committee to be totally abhorrent from 
the genius of circumstantial evidence, and 
mischievously subversive of its use. We did. 
however, offer that extraneous proof which 
was demanded of us, but it was refused, as 
well as the office document. 

Your committee thought themselves the 
more bound to contend for every mode of evi- 
dence to the intention; because in many of 
the cases the gross fact was admitted, and the 
prisoner and his counsel set up pretences of 

ublic necessity and public service for his 
Justification. No way lay open for rebutting 
this justification, but by bringing out all the 
circumstances attendant on the transaction. 


Order and Time of Producing Evidence. 


_ Yeur committee found great impediment 
in the production of evidence, not only on ac- 
count of the general doctrines supposed to 
exist concerning its inadmissibility drawn from 
its own alleged natural incompetency, or from 
its inapplicability under the pleading of the 
impeachment of this House; but also from 
the mode of proceeding in bringing it forward. 
Here evidence which we thought necessary to 
the elucidation of the cause was not suffered, 
upon the supposed rules of examination in 
chief, and eross-examination,—and on sup- 
posed rules forming a distinction between 
evidence originally produced on the charge, 
and evidence offered on the reply. 

On all these, your committee observes in 
general, that if the rules which respect the 
substance of the evidence are (as the great 
Jawyers, on whose authority we stand, assert 
they are, no more than rules of conveni- 
ence, much more are thuse subordinate rules 
which regard the order, the manner, and the 
time of the arrangement. These are purely 
arbitrary ; without the least reference to any 
fixed principle in the nature of things, or to 
any settled maxim of jurisprudence, and 
consequently are. variable at every instant, 
as the conveniences of the cause may require. 
_ We admit that in the order of mere ar- 
rangement, there is a difference between exa- 
nination of witnesses in chief and cross-exa- 
mination, and that in general these several 
parts are properly cast, according to the si- 
tyation of the parties in the cause; but there 
neither is nor can be any precise rule to dis- 
criminate the exact bounds between exami- 
nation and cross-examination. So as to time, 
there is necessarily some limit, but a limit 
hard to fix ; the only one which can be fixed 
with any tolerable is of precision is, when 
the judge, after fully hearing all parties, is to 
consider of his verdict or his sentence. 
Whilst the cause continues under hearing in 
any shape, or in any stage of the process, it is 
the duty of the judge to receive every offer of 
evidence, apparently material suggested to 
him, though the parties themselves, through 
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negligence, ignorance, or corrupt collusion, 
should not bring it forward. A judge is not 
placed in that high situation merely as a 
sive instrument of parties: he has a duty of 
his own, independent of them, and that duty 
is to investigate the truth. There may be no 
prosecutor.—In our law a permanent prose- 
cutor is not of necessity. The crown prose- 
cutor in criminal] cases is a grand jury; and 
this is dissolved instantly on its findings and 
its presentments. But if no prosecutor ap- 
pears (and it has happened more than 
once) the court is obliged, through its officer, 
the clerk of the arraigns, to examine and 
cross-examine every witness who presents 
himself; and the judge is to see it done effec- 
tually, and to act his own part in it; and this 
as long as evidence shall be offered within the 
time which the mode of trial will admit. 

Your committee is of opinion, that if it has 
happened, that witnesses or other kinds of 
evidence have not been frequently produced 
after the closing of the prisoner's defence, or 
such evidence has not been in reply given, it 
has happened, from the peculiar nature of our 
common judicial proceedings, in which all the 
matter of evidence must be presented, whilst 
the bodily force, and the memory, or other 
mental faculties of men, can hold out. This 
does not exceed the compass of one natural 
day, or thereabouts; during that short space 
of time, new evidence very rarely occurs for 
production by any of the parties; because the 
nature of men, joined to the nature of the tri- 
bunals, and ot the mode of tria] at common 
law (good and useful on the whole) prescribe 
limits which the mere principles of justice 
would of themselves never fix. = 

But in otheecourts, such as the court of chan- 
cery, the courts ofadmiralty jurisdiction (except 
in prize causes underthe act of parliament), and 
in the ecclesiastical courts wherein the trial is 
not by an inclosed jury, in those courts such 
strait limits are not of course necessary; the 
cause® is continued by many adjournments ; as 
long as the trial lasts, new witnesses are exa- 
mined, even after the regular stage for each 
party,on a special application, under the cir- 
cumstances, to the sound discretion of the 
court, where the evidence offered is newly 
come to the knowledge or power of the party, 
and appears on the face of it to he material 
in the cause. Even after hearing, new wit- 
nesses have been examined, or former wit- 
nesses re-examined, not as the right of the 
parties, but ad informandam conscientiam judi- 
eis. Allthese things are not unfrequent in 
some, if notin all of these courts, and per- 
fectly known to the judges of Westminster- 
hall, who cannot be supposed ignorant of the 
practice of the court of chancery; and whe 
sit to try appeals from the admiralty and ec- 
clesiastical courts as delegates. 


— 


* Harrison’s Practice of Chancery, Vol. 9. 
p. 46.1. Ch. ca, 228. 1. Ch. ca. 25. Oughton, 
tit. 61, 82, 83. Do. tit. 116.; Viner, tit. Evi- 
dence, (P. a. | 
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But as criminal prosecutions, according to 
the forms of the civil and canon law, are 
neither many nor important in any court of 
this part of the kingdom, your committee 
thinks it right to state the undisputed prin- 
ciple of the imperial law, from the great 
writer on this subject before cited by us;— 
from Carpzovius. He says, “that a doubt 
bas arisen whether evidence being once given 
in a trial on a public prosecution (in processu 
inguisiforio) and the witnesses being ex- 
amined, it may be allowed to form other and 
new articles, and to produce new witnesses.*” 
Your committee must here observe, that the 
processus ingutsitorius is that proceeding in 
which the prosecution is carried on in the 
name of the judge acting ex-officio ; from that 
duty of his office, which is called the nobile 
officium judicis. For the judge under the im- 
perial law waren both those powers, the 
inquisitorial and the judicial, which in the 
high court of parliament are more aptly 
divided and exercised by the different Houses ; 
and in this kind of process the House will see 
that Carpzovius couples the production of 
new witnesses, and the forming of new 
articles (the undoubted privilege of the 
Commons) as intimately and necessarily con- 
nected. He then proceeds to solve the doubt: 
‘* Certainly,”’ says he ‘¢ there are authors who 
deny, that after publication of the depositions, 
any new witnesses and proofs, that can affect 


the prisoner, ought to be received, which,” 


says he, “ is true inacase where a private 
prosecutor has intervened who produces the 
witnesses. Butif the judge proceeds by way 
of inquisition er officio, then, even after the 
completion of the examination of witnesses 
against the prisoner, new witnesses may be 
received and examined ; and on new grounds 
of suspicion arising new articles may be 
formed according to the common opinion of 
the doctors; and as it is the most gencrally 
received, so it is most agreeable to reason.” 

And in another chapter, relative to the 

ordinary criminal process by a private pro- 
secutor, he lays it down on the authority 
of Angelus, Bartolus, and others, that af. 
ter the right of the party prosecuting is 
expired, the judge taking up the matter ‘er 
otkecio may direct new witnesses and new 
proofs, even after publication.t Other pas- 
sages from the same writer, and froin others, 
might be added; but your committee trusts 
that what they have produced is sufficient to 
show the general principles of the imperial 
criminal law. 

The high court of parliament bears in its 
modes o proceedne a much greater resem- 
blance to the course of the court of chancery, 
the admiralty, and ecclesiastical courts (which 
are the king’s courts too, and their law the 


* Carpz. Pract. Saxon. Crimin. Part 3. 
Quest. 114. No. 15. 

4 Carpz. Pract. Saxon, Crimino. Part 3, 
Quest. 106. No, 89. 
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a of the land) than to those of the common 
aw. 

The accusation is brought into parliament 
at this very day by exhibiting articles; which 
your committee is informed is the regular 
mode of commencing a criminal prosecution, 
where the office of the judge is promoted in 
the civil and canon law courts of this 
country. The answer again is usually spe- 
cific, both to the fact and the law alleged in 
each particular article, which is agreeable to 
the proceeding of the civil law, and not of the 
common law. 

Anciently the resemblance was much 
nearer and stronger. Selden, who was him- 
self a great ornament of the common law, and 
who was atest engaged in most of the 
impeachments of his time, has written ex- 
pes on the judicature in parliament. In 

is fourth chapter, intituled, Of Witnesses, he 
lays down the practice of his time, as well as 
of ancient times, with respect to the proof 
by examination; and it is clearly a practice 
more similar to that of the civil than the com- 
mon law. 

“ The practice at this day,” says he, “ is to 
swear the witnesses in open house, and then 
to examine them there, or at a committee, 
either upon interrogatories agreed upon in the 
House, or such as the committee in their dis- 
cretion shall demand :—thus it was in an- 
cient times, as shall appear by the precedents, 
so many as they are, they being very sparin 
to record those ceremonics, which I shall 
briefly recite, I then add those of later times.” 
Accordingly, in times so late as those of the 
trial of lord Middlesex, (22 Jac, 1st, 1624.) upon 
an impeachment of the Commons, the whole 
course of the proceeding, especially in the mode 
of adducing the evidence, was ina manner the 
same as in the civil law: depositions were 
taken, and publication regularly passed ; and 
on the trial of lord Straffurde, both modes 
pointed out by Selden scem to have been in- 
differently used. It follows, therefore, that 
this high court (bound by none of their rules) 
has a liberty to adopt the methods of any of 
the legal courts of the kingdom at its discre- 
tion; and in sound discretion it ought to 
adopt those which bear the nearest resem- 
blance to its own constitution, to its own pro- 
cedure, and to its exigencies in the promotion 
of justice. 

There are conveniencies and incon- 
veniencies both in the shorter and the longer 
mode of trial. But to bring the methods ob- 
served (if such are in tact observed) in 
the former, only from necessity, into the 
latter by choice, is to load it with the 
inconveniency of both, without the advan- 
tages of cither. The chief benefit of any pro- 
cess which admits of adjournments, 1s that it 
may afford means of fuller information and 
more mature deliberation.—If neither of the 
parties have a strict right to it, yet the court 
or the jury, as the case may be, ought to de- 
mand it. | 
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Your committee is of opinion, that all rules 
relative to laches or neglects in a party to the 
suit, which may cause nonsuit on the one 
hand, or judgment by detault in the other, all 
things which cause the party cadere in jure, 
ought not to be adhered to in the utmost 
rigour, even in civilcases; but still less ought | 
that spirit, which takes advantage of the 
lapses and failures on either part to be suf- , 
fered to govern in causes criminal. ‘ Judges | 
ought to lean against every attempt to non- | 
suit a plaintiff on objections which have no_ 
relation to the real merits, It is unconscion- , 
able in a defendant to take advantage of the | 
apices litigandi—against such objections, | 
every possible presumption ought to be made | 
which ingenuity can suggest. How disgrace- 
ful would it be to the administration of justice | 
to allow chicane, to obstruct right!"* This: 
obervation of lord Mansfield applies equally | 
to every means by which, indirectly as well | 
as directly, the cause may fail upon any other 
principles than those of its merits. He 
thinks, that all the resources of ingenuity 
ought to be employed to bafile chicane, not to 
support it. The case in which lord Mansfield 
has delivered this sentiment is merely a 
civil one In civil causes of meum et tuum, 
it imports little to the commonwealth, whe- 
ther Titus or Mevius profits of a legacy; or 
whether John a Nokes or John a Stiles is 
seised of the manor of Dale. For which 
reason, in many Cases, the private interests of 
men are left by courts to suffer by their own 
neglects and their own want of vigilance, as 
their fortunes are permitted to suffer from 
the same causes in all the concerns of com- 
mon life. But in crimes, where the prosecu- 
tion is on the part of the public (as all cri- 
minal prosecutions are, except appeals), the 
public prosecutor ought not to be considered 
as a plaintiff in a cause of meum ct tuum; nor 
the prisoner, in such a cause, aS a common > 
defendant. In such a cause the state itself is 
highly concerned in the eveit: on the other ' 
hand, the prisoner may lose life, which all - 
the wealth and power of all the states in the | 
world cannot restore to him. Undoubtedly | 
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fullest sense of the word, as they concerned 
the government of a nation, must be, and al- 
ways have been, of great weight in the con- 
sideration of this court. Though there be no 
dolus mulus in contracts, with regard to other 
persons, yet if the rest of mankind are con- 
cerned as well as the parties, it may be -pro- 
perly said, it regards the public utility.’ 
Lord Hardwicke laid this down iu a cause of 
meum et tuum, between party and party, 
where the public was concerned only re- 
motely, aud in the example; not as in this 
prosecution, when the political arguments are 
Infinitely stronger, the crime relating, and 
in the most eminent degree relating, to the 
public. 

One case has happened since the time 
which is limited by the order of the House. 
for this report: it 1s so very oa eater that 
we think ourselves justified in submitting it to 
the House without delay. Your committee, 
on the supposed rules here alluded to, has 
been prevented (as of right) from examining a 
witness of importance in the case, and one on 
whose supposed knowledge of his most hidden 
transactions, the prisoner had himself, in all 
stages of this business, as the House well 
knows, endeavoured to raise presumptions in 
favour of his cause. Indeed it was his prin- 
cipal if not only justification, as to the tnoten= 
tion, in many different acts of corruption 
charged upon him. ‘The witness to whom we 
allude, is Mr. Larkins. This witness came 
from India after your committee had closed 
the evidence of this House, in chief; and 
could not be produced before the time of 
the reply. Your committee was not suffered. 


to examine him; not, as they could find, on 


objections to the particular question, as im- 
proper, but upon some or other of the general. 
grounds (as they believe) on which Mr Mast-, 
Ings resisted any evidence from him. The 
party, after having resisted his production, on 
the next sitting day admitted him; and by 
consent he was examined; your committee 
entered a protest on the minutes in favour of 
their right. 

Your committee contended, and do contend, 


the state ought not to be weighed against that by the law of parliament, whilst the 
justice; but it would be dreadrtul indeed if trial lasts, they have full right to call new 
causes of such importance should be sacrificed evidence, as the circumstances may. afford, 
to petty regulations, of mere secondary con- | and the posture of the cause may demand it. 
venience, not at all adapted to such concerns, | This right seems to have been asserted by the 
nor even made with a view to their existence. | managers for the Commons in the case of 
Your committee readily adopts the opinion | lord Stafford—32 Cha. 2nd. The managers in 
of the learned Ryder, that it would be better | that case, claimed it as the right of the Com- 
if there were no such rules, than that there | mons to produce witnesses for the purpose of 
should be no exceptions to them. Lord | fortifying their former evidence.—Their claim 


Hardwicke declared very properly, in the case 
of the earl of Chesterfield against sir Abraham 
Janson, “ That political arguments, in the 


* Morris v. Pugh and others, Burrow, p. 
1243. See also Burrow, 4. Dickson ov. Fisher. 
Alder 0. Chip. Grey vo. Smythies. Black- 
Stone's Reports. N.B. All from the same 
judge, and proceeding on the same principles. 


was admitted by the court. Itis an adjudved., 
case in the law of parliament. . 

Your committee is well aware, that the 
notorious perjury and infamy of the witnesses 
in the tria of lord Stafford has been used to 
throw a shade of doubt and suspicion on all 


* Atykns’s Reports, Vol. 1. Chesterfield 


o. Janson, 
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that was transacted on that occasion. But 
there is no force in such an objection. Your 
committee has no concern in the defence of 
these witnesses; nor of the Lords who found 
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steward commanded the lieutenant of the 
Tower to bring forth the earl of Strafforde to 
the bar ; which being done, the lord steward 
signified, that both sides might make a recol- 


their verdict on such testimony; nor of the | lection of their evidence, and the earl of 


morality of those who produced it. Much 
may be said to palliate errors on the part of 


the prosecutors and judges, from the heat of | 


' Strafforde to begin first. Hereupon Mr. Glynn 
| desired, that before the earl of Stratforde be- 


gan, that the Commons might produce two 


the times, arising from the great interests | witnesses to the fifteenth and twenty-third 


then agitated. But it is plain, there may be 
rjury in witnesses, or even conspiracy un- 


justly to prosecute, without the least doubt of | 
; that no new witnesses may he admitted against 


the legality and regularity of the proceed- 
ings in any part. This is too obvious and 
too common to need argument or illustration. 

The proceeding in lord Stafford’s case 
never has, now for 114 years, either in the 
warm controversies of parties, or in the cool 
disquisitions of lawyers or historians, ever been 
questioned. The perjury of the witnesses 
has been more doubted at some periods, than 
the regularity of the process has been at any 
period. The learned lawyer who led for the 
Commons in that impeachment (serjeant May- 
nard) had, near forty years before, taken a for- 
ward part in the great cause of the impeach- 
ment of lord Stratiorde; and was, perhaps, of 
all men then in England, the most con- 
versant in the Jaw and usage of parliament. 
Jones was one of the ablest lawyers of his 
age. His colleagues were eminent men. 

In the trial of Jord Straflurde (which has at- 
tracted the attention of history more than any 
other, on account of the importance of the 
cause itself, the skill and learning of the pro- 
secutors, and the eminent abilities of the pri- 
soner) after the prosecutors for the Commons 
had gone through their evidence on the arti- 
cles ; after the prisoner had also made his de- 
fence, either upon each severally, or upon 
each body of articles, as they had been col- 
lected into one; and the managers had, in the 
same manner, replied; when, previous to the 
general concluding reply of the prosecutors, 
the time of the general summing a (or recol- 
lection as it was called) of the whole evidence 
on the part of lord Strafforde arrived, the ma- 
hagers produced new evidence. Your com- 
mittee wishes to call the particular attention 
of the House to this case, as the cantest be- 
tween the parties did very nearly resemble the 
present; but, principally, because the sense 


of the Lords on the law of parliament, in its © 
proceedings with regard to the reception of | 


evidence, 1s there prise laid down: so is 
the report of the judges relative to the usage 
of the Courts below, fall of equity and reason, 
and in perfect conformity with the right tor 


which we contended in favour of the public, . 


and in favour of the court of Peers itself. The 
matter is as follows. Your committee gives 
it at large: 


“ After this, the lord steward adjourned this | 
House to Westminster-hall; and the peers ; 


being all set there in their places, the lord 


* Lord’s Journals, 17 Ch. 1. 10 Aprilis. 
{ VOL. XXXI.] 


| articles, to prove that there be two men whose 


Names are Berne; and so a mistake will be 
made clear. The earl of Strafforde desired, 


. him, unless he might be permitted to produce 
witnesses on his part likewise; which the 
_ Commons consented to, so the earl of Straf- 
| forde would confine himself to those articles 
: upon which he made reservations, but, he 
| not agreeing to that, and the Commons in- 
| sisting upon it, the tlouse was adjourned to 
the usual place above, to consider of it; and 
after some debate, their lordships thought it 
fit, that the members of the Commons go on 
in producing new witnesses, as they shall 
think fit, to the fifteenth and twenty-third ar- 
ticles; and that the earl of Strafforde may 
presently produce such witnesses as are pre- 
sent; and such as are not, to name them pre- 
sently ; and to proceed on Monday next; and 
also, if the Commons and earl of Strafforde 


would proceed upon any other articles, upon 
new matter, they are to name the witnesses 
and articles on both sides presently. and to 
proceed on Monday next; but both sides may 
waive itif they will, | 

“The lord steward adiourned this House to 
Westminster-hall ; and being returned thither, 
signified what the Lords had thought fit for 
the better proceeding in the business. The 
earl of Strafforde, upon this, desiring not to 
he limited to any reservation, but to be at 
liberty for what articles are convenient for 
him to fortify with new witnesses; to which 
the Commons not assenting, and for other 
scruples which did arise in the case, one of 
the peers did desire that the House might be 
adjourned, to consider further of the. particu. 
lars. Hereupon the lord steward adjourned 
the House to the usual place above. The 
Lords, being come up into the House, fell into 
: debate of the business; and, tor the better in- 
bs : “tier 
, forming of their judgments what was the course 
and common justice of the kingdom, pro- 
pounded this question to the judges: ‘ Whe- 
ther it be according to the course of practice, 
and common justice, before the judges in 
their several courts, tor the prosecutors in be- 
half of the king, during the time of trial, to 
produce witnesses to discover the truth, and 
whether the prisoner may not do the iike?” 
~The lord chief justice delivered this, as the 
uDanimous opinions of himself and all the rest 
of the judges: ‘ That according to the course 
of practice and common justice, before them 
in their several courts, upon trial by jury, as 
long as the prisoner is at the bar, and the 


jury not sent away, either side may give their 


[2A] 
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evidence, and examine witnesses to discover 
truth; and this is all the opinion as we 
can give concerning the proceedings be- 
fore us.’ 

““Upon some consideration after this the 
House appointed the earls of Bath, South’ton, 
Hartford, Essex, Bristoll, and the lord vis- 
count Say et Seale, to draw up some reasons 
upon which the former order was made ; 
which being read as followeth, were approved 
of, as the order of the House. 

“‘ The gentlemen of the House of Commons 
did declare, that they challenge to themselves, 
by the common ,ustice of the kingdom, that 
they, being prosecutors for the king, may 
bring any new proofs by witnesses during the 
time of the evidence being not fully con- 
cluded. The Lords, being judges, and so 
equal to them and the prisoner, conceived 
this their desire to be just and reasonable ; 
and also that, by the same common justice, 
the prisoner may use the same liberty ; and 
that, to avoid any occasions of delay, the 
Lords thought fit that ‘the articles and: wit- 
nesses be presently named, and such as may 
be presently produced to be used presently ; 
ead no further time to be given. The lord 
steward was to let them know, that if they 
will on both sides waive the use of new wit- 
nesses, they may proceed to the recollection 
of their evidence on both sides; if both sides 
will not waive it, then the lord steward is to 
read the precedent order; and, if they will 
not proceed then, this House is to adjourn 
and rise.” 

By this it will appear to the House, how 
much this exclusion of evidence, brought for 
the discovery of truth, is unsupported either 
by U ealoaet itd precedent, or by the rule as 
understood in the common law courts below; 
aad your committee (protesting however 
against being bound by any of the technical 
rules of inferior courts) thought and think they 
had a right to see such a body of precedents 
and arguments for the rejection of evidence 
during trial, in some court or other, before 
they were in this matter stopped and con- 
cluded. 

Your committee has not bcen able to ex- 
amine every criminal trial in the voluminous 
collection of the State Trials, or clsewhere : 
but having referred to the most laborious 
compiler of law and equity, Mr. Viner, who 
has allotted a whole volume to the title of 
evidence, we find but one ruled case in a 
trial at common law, before or since, where 
new evidence for the discovery of truth has 
been rejected as not being in due time. “ A 

ivy verdict had been given in B. R. 14 

iz. for the defendant, but afterwards before 
the inquest gave their verdict openly, the 
plaintiff prayed that he might give more evi- 
Genoe to the jury, he having (as it seemed) 
discovered that the jury had found against 
ham, but the justices would not admit him to 
do so: but after that Southcote, J. had been 
in C. B. to ask the opinion of the justices 
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there, they took the verdict.”* In this case, 
the offer of new evidence was not during the 
trial. The trial was over. The verdict was 
actually delivered to the judge. There was 
also an appearance that the discovery of the 
actual finding had suggested to the plaintiff 
the production of new evidence—yet it ap- 
peared to the judges so strong a measure to 
refuse evidence, whilst any, even formal ap- 
pearance remained, that the trial was not 
closed, that they sent a judge from the bench 
into the Common pleas to obtain the opinion 
of their brethren there before they could ven- 
ture to take upon them to consider the time 
for production of evidence as elapsed. The 
case of refusal, taken with its circumstances, 
is full as strong an example in favour of the © 
report of the judges in lord Strafforde’s case, 
as any precedent of admittance can be. 

The researches of your committee not 
having furnished them with any cases in 
which evidence has been rejected ee the 
trial, as being out of time, we have found 
some instances in which it has been actually 
received ; and received not to repel any new 
matter in the prisoner's defence—but when 
the prisoner had called all his witnesses, and 
thereby closed hisdefence. A remarkable in- 
stance occurred, on the trial of Harrison for 
the murder of Dr. Clenche.¢ The justices who 
tried the cause, viz lord chief justice Holt, 
and the justices Atkins and Nevil, admitted 
the prosecutor to call new evidence, for no 
other reason but that a new witness was then 
come into court, who had not been in court 
before.—T hese justices apparently were of the 
same opinion on this point with the justices 
who gave their opinion in the case of lord 
Strafforde. 

Your committee on this point, as on the 
former, cannot discover any authority for the 
decision of the House of Lords in the law of 
parliament, or in the law practice of any 
court in this kingdom. 


~ 


Practice Below. 


Your committee not having learned that 
the resolutions of the judges (by which the 
Lords have been guidcid) were supported by 
any authority in law to which they could 
have access, have heard by rumour, that 
they have been justified upon the practice of 
the courts, in ordinary trials by commission 
of oyer and terminer. 

To give any legal precision to this tere of 
practice, as thus applied, your committee a 
prehends it must mean—that the judge in 
those criminal trials has so regularly rejected 
a certain kind of evidence when offered there, 
that it is to be regarded in the light of a case 
frequently determined by legal authority. If 
such had been discovered, though your come- 


* Dal. 80. Pl. 18. Anno 2% Eliz. apud Vi- 
ner Evid. p. 60. 
+ State Trials, Vol. iv. p. 501. [Howell’s 


| State Trials, Vol. 12, p. 862.} 
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mittee never could have allowed these prece- 
dents as rules for the guidance of the high 
Court of parliament, yet they should not be 
surprised to see the inferior judges forming 
their opinions on their own confined practice. 

Your committee, in their inquiry, has 
found comparatively few reports of criminal 
trials, except the collection under the title of 
State Trials, a book compiled from materials 
of very various authority ; and in none of those 
which we have seen there, as appears to us, 
a single example of the rejection of evidence, 
similar to that rejected by the advice of the 
judges in the House of Lords. Neither, if 
such examples did exist, could your com- 
mittee allow them to apply directly and ne- 
cessarily as a measure of reason to the pro- 
ceedings of a court constituted so very differ- 
ently from those in which the common law 
is administered. 

In the trials below, the judges decide on the 
competency of the evidence before it goes to 
the jury, and (under the correctives in the use 
of their discretion stated before in this report) 
with great propriety and wisdom. Juries are 
taken promiscuously from the mass of the 
people ; they are composed of men who, in 
many instances, in most perhaps, never were 
concerned in any causes, judicially or other- 
wise, before the time of, their service. They 
have generally no previous preparation or 
possible knowledge of the matters to be tried, 
or what is applicable or inapplicable to them, 
and they decide in a space of time too short 
for apy nice or critical disquisition. The 
judges, therefore, of necessity must forestall 
the evidence where there is a doubt on its 
competence, and indeed observe much on its 
credibility, or the most dreadful consequences 
might follow.—The institution of juries, if not 
thus qualified, could not exist. Lord Mansfield 
makes the same observation with regard to 
another corrective of the short mode of trial— 
that of a new trial. 7 | 

This is the law, and this its policy. The 
jury are not to decide on the competency of 
witnesses, or of any other kind of evidence, in 
any way whatsoever. Nothing of that kind 
can come before them. But the Lords in tlic 
high court of parkament are not, either ac- 
tually or virtually, a jury. No legal power is 
interposed between them and evidence; they , 
are themselves by law fully and exciusively 
equal to it. They are persons of high rank, 
generally of the best education, and of sutti- 
cient knowledge of the world; and they are 
a permanent, a settled, a corporate, and not an 
occasional and transitory judicature. But it 
is to be feared, that the authority of the judges 
(in the case of juries legal) may, from that , 
example, weigh with the Lords tarther than | 
its reason, or its applicability to the judicial : 
capacity of the Peers, can support. Itis tobe | 
feared, that if the Lords should think them- | 
selves bound implicitty to submit to this au- | 
thority, that at length they may coine to 
think themselves 10 ie no better than jurors, 
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and may virtually consent to a partition of 

that judicature, which the law has left to 

a whole, supreme, uncontrolled, and 
nal. 

This final and independent judicature, be- 
cause it is final and independent, ought to be 
very cautious with regard to the rejection of 
evidence.—If incompetent evidence is receiv- 
ed by them, there is nothing to hinder their 
qucging upon it afterwards according to its va- 

uc. It may have no weight in their judg- 
ment; but if, upon advice of others, they pre- 
viously reject information neccssary to their 
proper judgment, they have no intermediate 
means of setting themselves right, and they 
injure the cause of justice wRhout any remedy. 
Against errors of juries there is remedy by 
a new trial. Against errors of judges, there 
is remedy, in civil causes, by demurrer and 
bills of exceptions ; against their final mistake 
there is remedy by writ of error, in courts of 
common law. In chancery, there is a remedy 
by appeal. Ifthey wilfully err in the rejection 
of evidence, there was formerly the terror 
existing of punishment by impeachment of 
the Commons ;—but with regard to the Lords, 
there is no remedy for error, no punishment 
for a wilful wrong. 

Your committee conceives it not improba- 
ble that this apparently total and unreserved 
submission of the Lords to the dictates of the 


‘Judges of the inferior courts (no proper judges 


in any light, or in any degree, of the law of 
parliament) may be owing to the very few 
causes of original jurisdiction, and the great 
multitude of those of appellate jurisdiction 
which come before them. Incases of appeal, 
or of error (which isin the nature of anappeal), 
the court of appeal is obliged to judge, not by 
its own rules, acting in another capacity, or 
by those which it shall choose pro re nuta to 
make, but by the rules of the inferior court 
from whence the appeal comes, for the fault 
or the mistake of the inferior judge is, that he 
has not proceeded as he ought to do, accord- 
ing to the law which he was to administer ; 
and the correction, 1f such shall take place, 
is, to compel the court from whence the ap- 

al comes, to act as originally it ought to 
hice acted according to law, as the law ought 
to have been understood and practised in that 
tribunal. 

The Lords, in such cases of necessity, judge 
on the grounds of the law and practice of the 
courts below; and this they can very rarely 
learn with precision, but from the body of the 
judges. Of course much deference is, and 
ought to be had to their opinions. But by 
this means a confusion may arise (if not well 
guarded against) between what they do in 
their appeilate jurisdiction, which is frequent, 
and what they onglit to do in their original 
jurisdiction, which is rare; and by this the 
whole original jurisdiction of the peers, and 
the whole law and usage of parliament, at 
least in their virtue and spirit, may be consi- 
derably impaired. 
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After having thus submitted to the House 
the general tenor of the proceedings in this 
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ment: and therefore the House, in all those 
cases, may not improperly be styled, the 


trial, your committee will, with all convenient ! court of our lord the king in parliament. 
speed, lay bctore the House the proceedings ; This court is founded upon immemorial 


on each head of evidence separately, which 
has been rejected ; and this they hope will 
put the House more perfectly in possession 
of the principal causes of the length of this 
trial, as well as of the injury which parlia- 
mentary Justice may, in their opinion, sutter 
from those proceedings. 


rT 


Arrenpix, No. I.—In the case of Ear 
Ferrers. April 17th, 1760.* 


The House of Peers unanimously found ear] 
Ferrcrs guilty of the felony and murder 
whereof he stood indicted ; and the earl being 
brought to the bar, the high steward acquaint- 
ed him therewith; and the House immediate- 
ly adjourned to the chamber of parliament : 
and having put the following question to the 
judges, adjourned to the next day : “ Suppos- 
Ing a peer, so indicted and convicted, ought 
by law to receive such judgment as aforesaid, 
and the day appuinted by the judgment for 
execution should lapse before such execution 
done, whether a new time may be appointed 
for the execution, and by whom?” On the 
18th, the House then sitting in the chamber 
of parliament, the lord chief baron, in the ab- 
sence of the chief justice of the Common 
pleas, delivered in writing the opinion of the 
Judges, which they had agrced on and reduced 
Into form that morning. His lordship added 
many weizlty reasons in support of the opi- 

_hion; which he urged with great strength 
and propricty, and delivered with a becoming 
dignity. 

Lo the Second Question. 


“ Supposing the day appointed by the judg- 
ment for execution should lapse before such 
execution dune (which however the law will 
not presume), we are all of opinion, that a new 
time may be appointed for the execution, 
either by the high court of parliament, before 
which such peer shall have been attainted, or 
by the court of King's-bench, the parliament 
not then sitting; the record of the attainder 
being properly removed into that court.” 

‘The reasons upon which the judges founded 
their answer to the question relating to the 
farther proceedings of the House after the 
high steward'’s commission dissolved, which 
is usually done upon pronouncing judgment, 
may possibly require some further discussion. 
I will therctore, before I conclude, mention 
those wliich weighed with me, and, I believe, 
with many others of the judges. 


Reasons, &c. 


Every proceeding in the House of Peers 
actiug in its judicial capacity, whether upon 
writ of error, impeachment, or indictment, 
removed thither by certiorurt, is in judgement 
of law a proceeding before the king in parlia- 
ee 

* Foster’s Crown Law, p. 138. Fo. cdit. 


usage, upon the law and custom of parlia- 
ment, and is part of the original system of 
our constitution. Itis open tor all the pur- 
poses of judicature during the continuance of 
the parliament: it openeth at the beginning 
and shutteth at the end of every session; just 
as the court of King’s-bench, which is likewise 
in judgment of law held before the king him- 
self, openeth and shutteth with the term. 
The authority of this court, or, if I may use 
the expression, its constant activity for the 
endsof public justice, independent of any spe- 
cial powers derived from the crown, is not 
doubted in the case of writs of error from those 
courts of law whence error lieth in parliament, 
and of impeachments tor misdemeanors. 

It was was formerly doubted, whether, in 
the case of an impeachment for treason, and 
in the case of an indictment against a peer for 
any capital crime, removed into parliament by 
certtorart, whether in these cases the court 
can proceed to trial and judgment without an 
high steward, appointed by special commis- 
sion from the crown. This doubt seemeth to 
have arisen from the not distinguishing be- 
tween a proceeding .in the court of the high 
steward, and that before the king in parhia- 
ment. The name, style, and title of office, 
is the same in both cases ; but the office, the 
powers, and preeminencies annexed to it, 
differ very widely; and so doth the constitu- 
tion of the courts where the offices are execut- 
ed. ‘Ihe identity of the name may have 
confounded our ideas, as equivocal words 
often do, if the nature of things is not attended 
to; but the nature of the ofhces, properly stat- 
ed, will I hope remove every doubt on these 
points. 

In the court of the high steward, he alone 
is judge in all points of law and practice; the 
pecrs triers are merely judges of fact, and are 
summoned by virtue of a precept from the 
high steward, to appear betore him on the 
day appointed by him for the trial, ut ret ve- 
rilas melius scire poterit. 

The high steward’s conimission, after recit- 
ing that an indictment hath been found 
against the peer by the grand jury of the pro- 
per county, empowereth him to send for the 
indictment, to convene the prisoner before 
him, at such day and place as he shall appoint, 
then and there to hear and determine the 
matter of such indictment ; to cause the peers 
tricrs fut et tales, per quos rei veritas melius 
scirt poterit, at the same day and place to ap- 
pear before him, verilateque inde compertd, 10 
proceed to judgment according to the law and 
custom of England, and thereupon to award 
execution,® 


* See lord Clarendon’s commission as high 
steward, and the writs and precepts prepara- 
tory to the trial, in lord Morley’s case. 
Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 6. p. 772. 
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By this it ts plain thatthe sole right of ju- 
dicature is in cases of this kind vested in the 
high steward; that it resideth solely in his 
person; and consequently without this com- 
mission, which is but in nature of a commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer, no one step can be 


taken in order to a trial; and that when his ' 


commission is dissolved, which he declareth 
by breaking his staff, the court no longer 
existeth. But ina trial of a peer in full par- 
jiament, or to speak with legal precision, before 
the king in parliament, fora capital offence, 
whether upon impeachment or indictment, 
the case is quite otherwise; every peer pre- 
sent at the trial, and every temporal peer, 
hath a right to be present in every part of 
the proceeding ; voteth upon every question 
of law and fact; and the ve 1s carried 
by the major vote, the high steward himself 
voting merely as a peer and member of that 
court, in common with the rest of the peers, 
and in no other right. 

It hath indeed been usual, and very expe- 
dient it is, in point of order and regularity, 
and for the svlemnity of the proceeding, to 
appoint an officer tor presiding during the time 
ofthe trial, and until judgment, and to give him 
the style and title of Steward of England ; but 
this maketh no sort of alteration in the consti- 
tution of the court, itis the same court founded 
in immemorial usage, in the law and custom 
of parliament, whether such appointment be 
made or not. It acteth in its judicial capacity 
in every order made touching the time and 
place of the trial, the postponing the trial from 
time to time upon petition, according to the 
nature and circumstances of the case, the al- 
lowance or non-allowance of counsel to the 
prisoner, and other matters relative to the 
trial;* and all this before an high steward 
hath been appointed. And so Iittle wes it 
apprehended, in some cases which I shall 
mention presently, that the existence of the 
court depended on the appointment of an 
high steward, that the court itself directed in 
what manner, and by what form of words, he 
should be appointed. It hath likewise receiv- 
ed and recorded the prisoner’s confession, 
which amounteth to a conviction, before the 
appointment of an high steward ; and hath 
allowed to prisoners the benefit of acts of ge- 
neral pardon, where they appeared entitled to 
it, as well without the appointment of an 
ee steward, as after his commission dis- 
solved. 

And when, in the case of impeachments, 
the Commons have sometimes, at conferences 
between the Houses, attempted to interpose 
In matters preparatory to the trial, the general 
answer hath been, “ This is a point of judi- 
cature upon which the Lords will not confer; 
. they impose silence upon themselves,” or to 
that effect. I need not here cite instances s 


* See the orders previous to the trial, in the 
cases of lords Kilmarnock, &c. and lord 
Lovat, and many other modern caseg. 
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every man who hath consulted the Journals of 
either house hath met with many of them. 

I will now cite a few cases, applicable, in 
my opinion, to the present question. And I 
shal] confine myself to such as have happened 
since the restoration. Because, in questions 
of this kind, modern cases, settled with deli- 
beration, and upon a view of former precedents, 


, give more at and satisfaction than the 


eepest search into antiquity can afford. 
And also because the prerogatives of the 
crown, the privileges of parliament, and the 
rights of the subject in general, appear to me 
to have been more studied, and better 
understood, at and for some years before that 
period, than in former ages. In the case of 
the earl of Danby, and the popish Lords, then 
under impeachments, the Lords, on the 6th of 
May 1679, appointed time and place for hear. 
ing the earl of Danby, by his counsel, upon 
the validity of his plea of pardon, and for the 
trials of the other lords; and voted an address 
to his majesty, praying that he would be 
pleased to appoint an high steward for those 
purposes. ‘These votes were, on the next day, 
communicated to the Commons by message 
in the usual manner. On the 8th, at a con- 
ference between the Houses, upon the subject- 
matter of that message, the Commons express- 
ed themselves to the following effect : “ They 
cannot apprehend what should induce your 
lordships to address his majesty for an high 
steward, for determining the validity of the 
pardon which hath been pleaded by the earl 
of Danby, as also for the trial of the other 
five Lords, hecause they conceive the constitu- 
ting an high steward is not necessary, but 
that judgment may be given in parliament 
upon impeachment without an high steward ;” 
and concluded with a proposition, that for 
avoiding any interruption or delay, a commit- 
tee of both Houses might be nominated to 
consider of the most proper ways and me- 
thods of proceeding. This proposition the 
House of Peers, after a long debate, rejected. 
Dissentientibus, Finch,® chancellor, and many 
other lords. 
However, on the 11th the Commons’ pro- 
ositiun of the 8th was, upon a second de- 
baie agreed to; and the lord chancellor, lord 
president, and ten other lords, were named of 
the committee, to meet and confer with a 
committee of the Commons. The next day 
the lord president reported, that the commit- 
tees of both Houses met that morning, and 
made an entrance into the business referred 
to them : that the Commons desired to see the 
commissions that are prepared for an high 
steward at these trials, and also the commis- 
sions in the lord Pembroke’s and the lord 
Morley’s cases. That to this the Lords com- 
mittees said, “The high steward is but 
speaker pro tempore and giveth his vote as 
well as the other lords. This changeth nat 
the nature of the court. And the Lords de- 


* Afterwards earl of Nottingham. 
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clared they have power enough to proceed to 
trial, though the king sh not name an 
high steward.* That this seemed to bea 
satisfaction to the Commons, provided it was 
entered in the Lords Journals, which are re- 
cords.” Accordingly, on the same day, “ It 
is declared and ordered, by the Lords spiritual 
and temporal in parliament assembled, that 
the office of anhigh steward upon trials 
of peers upon im ments is not necessary 
to the House of Peers; but that the Lords 
may proceed in such trials if an high steward 
be not appointed, according to their humble 
desire.” 

On the 18th the lord president reported, 
that the committees of both Houses had met 
that morning, and discoursed in the first place 
on the matter of a lord high steward, and had 

erused former commissions for the office of 

igh steward ; and then, putting the House in 
mind of the order and resolution of the pre- 
ceding day, proposed from the committees 
that a new commission might issue, so as the 
words in the commission may be thus chang- 
ed, viz. Instead of Ac pro eo quod officium 
seneschalli Anglie (cujus presentia tn hac parte 
reguiritur) ut accepimus yam vacat, may be in- 
serted, Ac pro eo guod proceres et magnates 
in parliamento nostro assemblats, nobis humiliter 
supplicaverunt ut seneschallum Anglie pro hac 
vice constituere dignuremur; to which the 
House agreed. 

It must be admitted, that precedents drawn 
from times of ferment and jealousy, as these 
were, lose much of their weight, since passion 
and party Psu generally mingle in the 
contest; yet let it be remembered, that these 
are resolutions in which both Houses con- 
curred, and in which the rights of both were 
thought to be very nearly concerned; the 


* In the Commons Journal of the 15th of 
May it standeth thus: Their lordships further 
declare to the committee, thata lord high stew- 
ard was made hac vice only. That notwith- 
standing the making of a lord high steward 
the court remained the same, and was not 
thereby altered, but still remained the court of 
peers in parliament. That the lord high stew- 
ard was but a speaker or chairman, for the 
more orderly proceeding at the trials. 

+ This resolution my lord chief baron re- 
ferred to and cited in his argument upon the 
second question proposed to the judges, which 
&s before stated. 

t This amendment arose frum an exception 
taken to the commission by the committee for 
the Commons, which as it then stood did in 
their opinion imply that the constituting of a 
lord high steward was necessary. Whoere- 
upon It was agreed by the whole committee 
of Lords and Commons, that the commission, 
should be recalled, and @ new commission, 
according to the said amendment, Issue, to 
bear date after the order and resolution of 
ae i (Commons Journal of the 15th of 

ay e 
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Commons’ right of impeaching with effect, 
and the whole judicature of the Lords in ca- 
pital cases. For if the appointment of a high 
steward was admitted to he of absolute neces- 
sity (however necessary it may be for the re- 
gu arity and solemnity of the proceedin 

uring the trial, and until judgment, which f 
do not dispute), every impeachment may, for 
a reason too obvious to be mentioned, be ren- 
dered ineffectual, and the judicature of the 
Lords, in all capital cases, nugatory 

It was from a jealousy of this kind, not at 
that juncture altogether groundless, and to 
guard against every thing from whence the 
necessity of an high steward in the case of an 
impeachment might be inferred, that the 
Commons proposed, and the Lords readily 
agreed to, the amendment in the steward’s 
commission, which I have already stated. 
And it hath, I confess, great weight with me, 
that this amendment, which was at the same 
time directed in the cases of the five popish 
Lords, when commissions should pass for their 
trials, hath taken place in every commission 
upon impeachments for treason since that 
time.* And I cannot help remarking, that 
im the case of lord Lovat, when neither the 
heat of the times, nor the jealousy of parties, 
had any share in the proceeding, the House 
ordered, “ That the commission for appoint- 
ing a lord high steward shall be in the like 
form as that for the trial of the lord viscount 
Stafford, as entered in the Journal of this 
House, on the 30th of November 1680, ex- 
cept that the same shall be in the English 
language.”+ 

I will make a short observation on this 
matter. The order, on the 13th of May 1679, 
for varying the form of the commission, was, 
as appeareth by the Journal, plainly made in 
consequence of the resolution of the 12th, 
and was founded on it; and consequently the 
constant unvarying practice with regard to 
the new form goeth, in my opinion, a great 
way towards showing, that in the sense of all 
succeeding times, that resolution was not the 
result of factions or a blameable jealousy, 
but was founded in sound reason and true 
policy. 

It may be objected, that the resolution of 
the 12th of May 1679 goeth no farther than 


to a proceeding upon impeachment. The 
letter of the resolution, it is admitted, goeth 
no farther, but this is easily accounted for ; 


a proceeding by impeachment was the subject 
matter of the conference and the Commons 
had no pretence to interpose in any other. 
But what say the Lords? The high steward 
is but as a speaker or chairman, pro tempore, 
for the more orderly proceeding at the trials ; 


* See, in the State Trials, the commissions 
in the cases of the earl of Oxtord, earl of Der- 
wentwater and others, lord Winton and 
lord Lovat. 

+ See the proceedings, printed by order of 
the House of Lords (4th February 1746). 
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the appointntent of him doth not alter the 
nature of the court, which still remaineth the 
court of the peers in parliament. From these 
premises, they draw the conclusion I have 
mentioned. Are not these premises equally 
true in the case of a proceeding upon indict- 
ment ?—They undoubtedly are. 

It must likewise be admitted, that in the 
proceeding upon indictment the high steward’s 
commission hath never varied from the an- 
cient form in such cases ; the words objected 
to by the Commons, Ac pro eo quéd officium 
seneschalli Anglia (cujus presentia in hac 
parte requiritur ) ut accepimus jam vacat, are 
still retained. But this proveth no more 
than that the great seal having no authority 
to vary in point of form, hath from time to 
re very prudently followed ancient prece- 

ts 


I have already stated the substance of the 
commission, in a proceeding in the court of 
the high steward. I will now state the sub- 
stance of that in a proceeding in the court of 
the peersin parliament. And shall make use 
of that in the case of the earl of Kilmarnock 
and others, as being the latest, and in point of 
form, agreeing with the former precedents. 
The commission, after reciting that William 
earl of Kilmarnock, &c. stand indicted before 
commissioners of gaol delivery, in the county 
of Surrey, for high treason in levying war 

inst the king; and that the king intendeth 
that the said William earl of Kilmarnock, &c. 
shall be heard, examined, sentenced, and ad- 
judged before himself in this present parlia- 
meat, touching the said treason, and for that 
the office of steward of Great Britain (whose 
presence is required upon this occasion) is now 
vacant as we are informed, appointeth the 
then lord chancellor steward of Great Britain, 
to bear, execute, and exercise (for this time) 
the said office, with all things due and be- 
longing to the same office, in that behalf. 
hat, therefore, are the things due and be- 
longing to the office in a case of this kind? 
Not, as in the court of the high steward, a 
right of judicature. For the commission itself 
a deep that right to reside in a court then 
sisting before the king in parliament. The 
parties are to be there heard, sentenced, and 
adjudged. What share in the proceeding 
doth the high steward then take By the 
practice and usage of the court of the peers in 
parliament, he giveth his vote as a member 
thereof with the rest of the peers ; but for the 
sake of regularity and order he presideth, 
during the trial, and until judgment, as chair- 
man or speaker, pro tempore. In that respect, 
therefore, it may be properly enough said, 
that hie Pieronee is required during the trial, 
and until judgment, and in no other. Herein 
I see no difference between the case of an 
im ment, and of an indictment. 
say during the time of the trial, and until 
judgment, because the court hath, as I ob- 
served before, from time to time, done various 
acts, plainly judicial, before the appointment 
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of an high steward, and where ho high 
steward hath ever been appointed, and even 
after the commission dissolved. 

I will to this purpose cite a few cases. I 
begin with the latest, because they are the 
latest, and were ruled with great deliberation, 
and for the most part upon a view of former 
precedents. In the case of the earl of Kilmar- 
nock and others, the Lords on the 24th of 
June 1746, ordered that a writ or writs of cer- 
tiorari be issued for removing the indict. 
ments before the House. And on the 26th 
the writ, which is made returnable before the 
king in parliament, with the return and in- 
dictments, was received and read. On the 
next day, upon the report of the Lords’ com- 
mittees, that they had been attended by the 
two chief justices, and chief baron, and had 
heard them touching the construction of the 
act of the seventh and eighth of king William, 
“ for regulating trials in cases of high'treasom, 
and misprision of treason,” the House, upon 
reading the report, came to several resolu 
tions, founded for the most part on the con 
struction of that act. What that construction 
was, appeareth from the lord high steward's 
address to the prisoners, just before their 
arraignment. Having mentioned that act, as 
one happy consequence of the Revolution, he: 

deth, “ however injuriously that revolution 
hath been traduced, whatever attempts have 
been made to subvert this happy establish- 
ment founded on it, your iordenipe will now 
have the benefit of that law in its full extent.” 
I need not after this mention any other judi- 
cial acts done by the House in this case, be- 
fore the appointment of the high steward— 
many there are. For the putting a construc. 
tion upon an act relative to the conduct of 
court, and the right of the subject at the trial 
and in the proceedings preparatory to it, and 
this in a case entirely new, and upon a point, 
to say no more in this place, not extremely 
clear, was undoubtedly an exercise of autho- 
rity proper only for a court having full cogni- 
zance of the cause. 

I will not minutely enumerate the several 
orders made preparatory to the trial of lord 
Lovat, and in the several cases I shall have 
occasion to mention, touching the time and 
place of the trial, the allowance or non-allow- 
ance of counsel, and other matters of the like 
kind, all plainly judicial, because the like or- 
ders occur in all the cases where a journal of 
the preparatory steps hath been published 
by order of the peers. With regard to lord 
Lovat’s case, I think the order directing the 
form of the high steward’s commission, which 
I have already taken notice of, is not very 
consistent with the idea of a court, whose 
powers can be supposed to depend, at any 
point of time, upon the existence or dissolu- 
tion of that commission. 

In the case of the earl of Derwentwater, 
and the Lords impeached at the same time, 
the House received and recorded the confes- 
sions of those of them whopleaded guilty, long 
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before the test of the high steward’s commis- 
sion, which issued merely for the solemnity of 
giving judgment against them upon their 
conviction. This appeareth by the commis- 
sion itself: it reciteth that the earl of Der- 
wentwater, and others, ‘Coram nobis in 
reesenti parliamento,” had heen impeached 
y the Commons for high treason, and had, 
“Coram nobis in presenti parliamento,” 
pleaded guilty to that impeachment ; and that 
the king, intending that the said earl of Der- 
wentwater and others, “ de et pro proditione 
unde ipsi ut prefertur impetit’, accusit’, et 
convict’ existunt coram nobis in presenti par- 
liamento, secundem legem et consuctudinem 
hujus regni nostri Magne Britannia, audien- 
tur, sententientur, et adjudicentur, constitu- 
teth the then lord chancellor high steward 
(hac vice) to do and execute all thing which to 
the office of high steward in that behalf do be- 
long. The receiving and recording the con- 
fession of the prisoners, which amounted to a 
conviction, sothat nothing remained but pro- 
ceeding to judgment, wus certainly an exer- 
cise of judicial authority, which no assembly, 
how great soever, not having full cognizance 
of the cause, could exercise. 
In the case of lord Salisbury,* who had 


been impeached by the Commonstfor high trea- | 


son, the Lords, upon his petition, allowed him 
the benefit of the act of general pardon passed 
in the second year of William and Mary, so 
far as to discharge him from his imprisoninent 
upon a construction they put upon thatact, no 
high steward ever having been appointed in 
that case. On the 2d of October 1690, upon 
reading the earl’s petition, setting forth, that 
he had been a prisoner for a year and nine 
months, in the Tower, notwithstanding the 
late act of free and general pardon, and pray- 
ing ta be discharged, the bards ordered the 
Judges to attend on the Monday following, to 
give their opinions, whether the said earl be 
pardoned by the act. On the 6th the judges 
delivered their opinions, that if his offence 
was committed before the 13th of February 
1688, and not in Ireland, or beyund the seas, 
he is pardoned. Whereupon it was ordered, 
that he be admitted to bail, and the next day 
he and his sureties entered intoa recognizance 
of bail, himself in 10,000/. and two sureties 
in 5,000/. each; and on the SOth he and his 
sureties were, after a lung debate, discharged 
from their recognizance. 

It will not be material to inquire, whether 
the House did right in discharging the earl 
without giving the Commons an opportunity 
of being heard; since, in fact, they clauned 
and exercised a right of judicature without an 
high steward—which ts the only use I make 
of this case. They did the same in the case 
of the earl of Carnwarth, the lords Widdring- 
ton and Nairn, long atter the high steward’s 
commission dissolved. These lords had judg- 
ment passed on them at the same time that 


“a 


* Sec the Journals of the Lords. 
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judyment was given against the lords Der- 
wentwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmure; and 
judgment oe given, the high steward im- 
mediately broke his staff, and declared the 
commission dissolved. ‘They continued pri- 
soners In the ower under reprieves, till the 
passing of the act of general pardon, in the 
third of king George ist. 

On the 21st of November 1717 [Lords’ 
Journals} the House being informed that 
these lords had severally entered into recogni- 
zances before one of the judges of the court 
of King’s-bench, for their appearance in the 
House in this sessions of parliament; and that 
the lords Carnwarth and Widdrington were 
attending accordingly; and that the lord 
Nairn was ill at Bath, and could not then 
attend; the lords Carnwarth and Widdrington 
were called in; and severally, at the bar, 
prayed that their appearance might be re- 
corded ; and likewise prayed the benefit of 
the act for his majesty’s general and free 
pardon. [3 G. 1.c. 19.] Whereupon the House 
ordered that their appearance be recorded, 
and that they attend again to-morrow in order 
to plead the pardon. And the recognizance 
of the lord Nairn was respited till that day 
fortnight. 

On the morrow the lords Carnwarth and 
Widdrington, then attending, were called in; 
and the lord chancellor acquainted them se- 
verally, that it appeared by the records of the 
House that they severally stood attainted of 
high treason; and asked thei severally, what 
they had to say, why they should not be re- 
manded to the Tower of London? There- 
upon they severally, upon their knees, prayed 
the benefit of the act, and that they might 
have their lives and hberty pursuant there- 
unto. And the attorney-general, who then 
attended for that purpose, declaring that he 
had no objection, on his majesty’s behalf, to 
what was prayed, conceiving that those lords, 
not having made any escape since thcir con- 
viction, were entitled to the beneht of the act; 
[See sect. 45 of the $3 G. 1.] the House after 
reading the clause in the act relating to that 
matter, agreed that they should be allowed 
the benefit of the pardon, as to their lives and 
liberties; and discharged their recognizances, 
and gave them leave to depart without farther 
day given for their appearance. 

On the 6th of December following the like 
proceedings were had, and the lke orders 
made, in the case of lord Nairn. 1 observe 
that the lord chancellor did not ask these lords 
what they had to say why execution should 
not be awarded. There was, it is probable, 
some little delicacy as to that point. But 
since the allowance of the benefit of the 
act, as to life and liberty, which was all that 
was prayed, was an etiectual bar to any future 
imprisonment on that account, and also to 
execution, and might have been pleaded as 
such in any court whatsoever ; the whole pro- 
ceeding must be admitted to have been in a 
court having complete jurisdiction in the 
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case, notwithstanding the high steward's com- 
mission had been long dissolved—which is all 
the use I intended to make of this case. 

I will not recapitulate; the cases I have 
cited, and the conclusions drawn from them, 
are brought into a very narrow compass. I 
will only add, it would sound extremely harsh 
to say, that a court of criminal jurisdiction, 
founded in immemorial usage, and held in 
judgment of law before the king himself, can 
ip any event whatever be under an utter in- 
capacity of proceeding to trial and judgment 
either of condemnation or acquittal, the ulti- 
tate objects of every criminal proceeding, 
without certain supplemental powers derived 
from the crown. 

These cases with the observations I have 
made on them, I hope suthciently warrant the 
opinion of the judges upon that part of the 
second question in the case of the late earl 
Ferrers, which I have already mentioned. 
and also what was advanced by the lord chief 
baron in his argument on that question, 
“That though the office of high steward 
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should happen to determine before execution | 


done according to the judgment, yct the court 


of the Peers in parliament, where that judg- | 


ment was given, would subsist for all the pur- 
nee justice during the sitting of the par- 
lament.” And consequently that in the case 
supposed by the este that court might 
appoint anew day for the execution. 


Aprenprx, No 2.—Qurstrions referred by the 
Lords to the Judges, inthe impeachment of 
Warren Hastincs, esq. and the Answers of 


Journals and Minutes. 


Q. ist.—Whether, when a witness pro- 
duced and examined in a criminal proceeding 


the \Vudeeos= bctractedk. trom: the ‘Lorde! company, as well in India as in Europe ;” of 
ges. ’ 


| 


' 


! 


by a prosecutor disclaims all knowledge of. 
any matter so interrogatcd, it be competent : 


for such prosecutor to pursue such examination 
by proposing a question containing the par- 
ticulars of an answer supposed to have been 
Toade by such witness before a committee of 


the Huuse of Commons, or in any other place, : 


and by demanding ot him whether the parti- 
culars so suggested were not the answer he 
hadso made? 17838, Febry. 29. 

A.—the lord chief baron of the court of ex- 


! 


chequer delivered the unanimous opinon of | 


the judges, upon the question of law put to 
them on Friday the 29th of February last, as 
follows:—* That whena witness produced and 
examined in a criminal procecding by a pro- 


i 


{ 


secutor disclaims all knowledge of any matter ° 


so interrogated, it is not competent for such 
prosecutor to pursue such examination, by 


proposing a question containing the particu- | be 5 : 
mitted by Mr. Goring to the board of council 


ars of an answer supposed to have been made 
by such witness before a committee of the 
House of Commons, or in any other place; 
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nagers to produce an examination taken with- 
out oath by the rest of the council, in the ab- 
sence of Mr, Hastings, the governor-general, 
charging Mr. Hastings with corruptly recciv- 
Ing three lacks 54,105 rupees, which exami- 
Nation came to his knowledge, and was by 
him transmitted to the court of directors as a 
proceeding of the said counsellors, in order to 
introduce the proof of his demeanor there- 
upon ; it being alleged by the managers for 
the Communs, that he took no steps to clear 
himself, in the opinion of the said directors, 
of the guilt thereby imputed, but that he took 
active means to prevent the examination hy 
the said counsellors of his servant Cantoo 
Baboo? 1789, May 14. 

A.—The lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges, upon the said question, in the 
negative—and gave his reasuns. 1789, 
May 20. 

Q. 3d.—Whether the instructions from the 
court of directors of the united company 
of merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, to Warren Hastings, esq, 
pcore e reutenant-general John 

lavering, the honourable George Monson,. 
Richard Barwell, esq., and Philp  Francis,. 
esq. counsellors, constituted and appointed 
the governor-general and council of the said 
united company’s presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal, by an act of parliament passed in. 
the last session, intituled, “ An act for esta. 
blishing certain regulations for the better 
Management of the afftirs of the East India 


the 29th of March, 1774, par. 31, 32, and 35; 
the consultation of the 11th of March, 1775, 
the consultation of the 13th of March, 1775, 
up to the time that Mr. Hastings left the 
council; the consultation of the 20th of March, 
1775; the letter written by Mr. Hastings to 
the court of directors on the 25th of March, 
1775—it being alleged that Mr. Hastings 
took no steps to explain or defend his conduct 
—are sufficient to introduce the examination 
of Nundcomar, or the proceedings of the rest 
of the counsellors on said 13th of March, after 
Mr. Hastings left the council, such examina- 
tion and proceedings charging Mr. Hastings 
with corruptly receiving three lacks, 54,105 
rupees? 1789, May 21. 

A.—The lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges, upon the said question, in the 
negative — and gave his reasuus. 1789, 
Muay 27. 

Q. 4th.— Whether the public accounts of 
the Nizamut and Bhela, under the seal of the 
begum, attested also by the nabob, and trans- 


' at Calcutta, in a letter bearing date the 29th 
_ June, 1775, receiyed by them, recorded with- 


and by demanding of him whether the par- | 


ticulars so suggested were not the answer he 
had so made.” 1788, April 10. 
Q. 2d.—Whethier it be competent for the ma- 
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out objection on the part of Mr. Hastings, 
and transmitted by him likewise without ob- 
jection to the court of directors, and alleged 
to contain accounts of money received by Mr. 
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Hastings; and it being in proof that Mr. ' exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion’ 


Hastings, on the 11!th of May, 1778, moved | 


the board to comply with the requisitions of 
the nabob Mobarek ul Dowlah, to re-appoint 
the munny Begum, and rajah Goordas (who 
made up those accounts) to the respective 
offices they before filled—and which was ac- 
cordingly resolved by the board—ought to be 
read. 1789, June 17. 

-A.—The lord chief baron of the cuurt of 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges upon the said question, in the 
negative — and gave his reasons. 1789, 
June 24. a 

Q. 5th.—Whether the paper delivered by 
sir Elijah Impey, on the 7th of July, 1775, 
in the supreme court, to the secretary of the 
supreme council, in order to be transmitted 
to the council as the resolution of the court 
in respect to the claim made for Roy Rada- 
churn, on account of his being vakeel of the 
nabob Mobarek ul Dowlah—and which paper 
was the subject of the deliberation of the 
council on the 31st July, 1775, Mr. Hastings 
being then present, and was by them trans- 
mitted to the court of directors, as a ground 
for such instructions from the court of di- 
rectors as the occasion might seem to require 
—may be admitted as evidence of the actual 
state and situation of the nabob, with re- 
ference to the English government? 1749, 
July 2. 

A.—The lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer, delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges, upon the said question in the 
ci lil aa gave his reasons. 17389, 

uly 7. 

'Q. 6th.—Whether it be or be not compe- 
tent to the managers for the Commons to 
give evidence upon the charge in the sixth 
article, to prove that the rent at which the 
defendant, Warren Hastings, let the lands 
mentioned in the said sixth article of char e, 
to Kelleram, fell into arrear, and was de- 
ficient—and whether, if proof were offered 
that the rent fell in arrear immediately after 
the letting, the evidence would in that case 
be Suet spain 1790, April 22. 

A.—The lord chief baton of the court of 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges, upon the said question ;—“ That 
it is not competent to the managers for 
the Commons, to give evidence upon the 
charge in the 6th article, to prove that the 
rent at which the defendant, Warren Hast- 
ings, let the lands, mentioned in the said 
sixth article of charge, to Kelleram, fell into 
" afrear, and was deficient,""—and gave his rea- 
sons. 1790, April 27. 
~ Q. 7th.—Whether it be competent for the 
managers for the Commons to put the fol- 
lowing aueton to the witness, upon the sixth 
article of charge, viz. “ What impression the 
letting of the lands to Kelleram and Cullian 
Sing made on the minds of the inhabitants 
of that country?” 1790, April 27. 

‘*A.—The lord chief baron of the court of 


of the judges upon the said question—“* That 
it is not competent to the managers for the’ 
Commons to put the following question to 
the witness, upon the sixth article of charge, 
viz. what impresston the letting of the lands: 
to Kelleram and Cullian Sing made on the 
minds of the inhabitants of that country,”— 
and gave his reasons. 1790, April 29. 

Q. 8th.—Whether it be competent to the. 
managers for the Commons to put the fol- 
lowing question to the witness, upon the se- 
venth article of charge, viz. “ Whether more 
oppressions did actually exist under the new’: 
institution than the old?” 1790, April 29. 

A.—The lord chief baron of the court of: 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges upon the said question: —* That 
it is not competent to the managers for the 
Commons to put the following question to 
the witness, apon the seventh article of 
charge, viz. Whether more oppressions did’ 
actually exist under the new institution than 
under the old,’—and gave his reasons. 1790, 

ay 4. | 

. 9th.—Whether the letter of the 13th of 
April, 1781, can be given in evidence by the’ 
managers for the Commons, to prove that 
the letter of the 5th of May, 1781, already 
given in evidence, relative to the abolition of 
the provincial council, and the subsequent 
appointment of the committee of revenue, 
was false in any other particular than that. 
which is charged in the 7th article of charge? 
1790, May 20. 

A.—The lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the judges upon the said question—* That 
it is not competent for the managers on the 
part of the Commons to give any evidence on 
the seventh article of impeachment, to prove 
that the letter of the 5th of May, 1781 is 
false in any other particular than that wherein 
it is expressly charged to be false,”—and gave 
hrs reasons. 1790, June 2. 

Q. 10th.---Whcether it be competent to the 
managers for the Commons to examine the 
witness, to any account of the debate which 
was had on the 9th day of July, 1778, pre- 
vious to the written minutes that appear 
upon the consultation of that date? 1794, 
Feb 25. Lords Minutes. , 

A.—The lord chief justice of th. court o 
Common pleas delivered the unanimons opt. 
nion of the judges upon the said question :— 
‘That it is not competent to the managers 
for the Commons to examine the witness, 
Philip Francis, esq. to any account of the de- 
bate which was had on the 9th day of July, 
1778, ppevinus to the written minutes that 
appear upon the consultation of that date,”— 
and gave his reasons. 1794, Feb. 27. Lords 
Minutes. 

~@! 11th.—Whether it is competent for the 
managers for the Commons, in reply, to atk 
the witness, whether, between the time of 
the original demand being made upon Cheit 
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Sing, and the period of the witness’s leaving | to the bill. He had heard it was intended 
Bengal, it was at any time in his power to | t@ introduce a clause subjecting them to 
have reversed or put a stop to the demand | be treated as aliens, if they did not inlist. 
upon Cheit Sing—the same not being relative | The hand-bills about the town offering 
o bf matter originally given in evidence by levy-money, though he did not know from 


aa 1794, Feb. 27. Lords Mi- shal ‘authority. hey. caiel-paye: hie a 
A.—The lord chief justice of the court of ; 5trong suspicion that such a measure was 


Common pleas delivered the unanimous opi- | in contemplation, and if so, it merited the 
nion of the judges upon the said question :— | highest reprobation, as a measure of sin- 
‘That it is not competent for the managers gular hardship and oppression, on the one 
for the Commons to ask the witness, whe-/ hand, of folly, of extravagance on the 
Me, eee a ume i aes ea other ; because he could not conceive any 
mand being made upon Cheit Sing and the d. h hould be induced 
. good reason why men should be induc 
period of his leaving Bengal, it was at any to fight their own battles, by the same 


time in his power to have reversed or put a : ; f 
stop to the demand upon Cheit Sing, the | e™Mptations as natives of this country, 


same not being relative to any matter origi- | Who were not personally concerned in the 
nally given in evidence by the defendant,’— | quarrel. The provision for their future 
and gave his reasons, 1794, March 1. Lords | casual introduction into this country gave 
Minutes. : him great alarm. The terms made use 
Q. 12th.—Whether a paper read in the| of were suspicious: they were to be 
court of directors, on the 4th of November, | janded for air and exercise. He cone 

1788, and then referred by them to the con- ded, that th a sO ok 
sideration of the commiitee of the whole | tended, that the term “exercise, when 
undefined, might include hostile operas 


court; and again read in the court of directors | “ ; 
on the 19th of November, 1783, and amended | tions, as training to arms was the proper 


and ordered by them to be published for the | exercise of soldiers, which included war 
information of the proprietors, can be re- | and all its relative concerns. He wished 
ceived in evidence, in reply, to rebut the evi- | to know what security we had that there 
dence given by the defendant, of the thanks | should not be 60,000 of them landed, 
of the court of directors, signified to him on | ang all of them ‘ under milifary law ? 
ea ena 1785, 1794, March 1.| The bill also provided, that when such 

troops were to be landed, notice was to 


A.—Whereupon the lord chief justice of ; : til es 
the court of Common pleas, having ‘conferred | be given to parliament if sitting, if not, 


with the rest of the judges present, delivered | a8 soon after as parliament should meet. 
their unanimous opinion upon the said ques- | He, for one, did not think notice to par- 
tion in the negative—and gave his reasons. | liament, but the consent of parliament, 
1794, March 1. Lords Minutes. necessary upon such occasions; more 
The above Report was ordered to be | particularly so, as parliament might be a 
ptinted. ong time without meeting. These were 
all objections upon which he said he should 
Debate in the Commons on the Bill to en- | expect some explanation. 
able Subjects of France to enlist as Sol- Mr. Pitt said, that in the whole course 
diers, &c.| April 11. On the order of | of his life, he had never heard so unpar- 
the day for the second reading of the Bill | liamentary and so illogical an argument 
“to enable Subjects of France to enlist | against a bill in that stage of it, as the 
as Soldiers in regiments to serve on the | speech of the hon. gentleman. It would 
continent of Europe, and in certain other | be unnecessary for him to state the prine 
places, and to enable his Majesty to grant | ciple upon which the bill was introduced, 
commissions to subjects of France to! as the hon. gentleman had himself done 
serve and receive pay as officers in such | it briefly in the two ideas, namely, the 
regiments, or as engineers, under certain | necessity of augmenting our force, and 
restrictions,” the propricty of that force being French, 
Mr. Baker said, that the principle of | As to the supposed clause about aliens, 
the bill he approved, because it was un- | none such was intended; since it would 
doubtedly necessary to increase our force , be perfectly useless, all that were the ob 
in the first mstance; and, in the next! jects of this bill being included in the 
place, it was better to employ those men, ; alien bill already passed. With respect 
-who might be considered as fighting their | to levy-money, there was not one word 
own cause, than to sufferthem to re-{ about it in the bill: not but that it might 
main a dead weight on the country.| be found neccessary to give somewhat to 
Nevertheless, he had decided objections | particular individuals, whom it would be 
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hard to prevent resorting to the place of 
rendezvous, for want of the means to 
carry them there ; but this would more 
properly fall upon that fund, which, 
in time of war, was afforded to his ma- 
jesty by a vote of credit, at the end of 
the session. 

Mr. Fux thought it singular, that the 
House should be called upon to give their 
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jealousy which distinguished our forefa- 
thers, and made them even send away the 
Dutch guards of king William. If qur 
ancestors acted so to the deliverer of this 
country, how much more incumbent was 
it on their posterity to be jealous of fo- 
reign troops, when such jealousy could 
not be liable to any charge of personal 


votes for any such novel measure, without 
having some solid reasons previously as- 
signed to induce them to adopt it. None 
such had he yet heard. He supposed the 
right hon. gentleman had objects in view in 
the course of the present campaign very 
different from those of the last, when ne 
such bill was thought necessary... Why, 
then, did he not state his reasons fur not 
adopting such a bill last year? For 
his own part, he would oppose the bill al- 
together. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that the reasons 
which made the adoption of the bill neces- 
sary now, did not exist last year. We 
had reason to hope that we should be able 
to penetrate the interior of France in the 
present campaign; and none could afford 
us more assistance in the accomplishment 
of that object than Frenchmen. ©. 

General Smith supported the bill, upon 
the ground, that these emigrants were the 
very best troops to be employed against 
France, because they had a personal in- 
terest in the success of the operations, and 
would be obliged to fight with the utmost 
desperation, well knowing, that if taken 
prisoners, they had nothing less to expect 
than an ignominious death. ° 

Mr. Lambton opposed the bill, as it 
secmed to lead to a determination on the 
part of this country to establish the anci- 
ent despotism of France—a despotism 
which not even the people of that country 
would now submit to. What were we 
doing? We were paying money to the 
prince of Hesse-Cassel, to the Sardinians, 
to the Hanoverians, and he had that day 
heard of an enormous subsidy we had 
agrecd to pay the kingof Prussia. Taking 
along with these, the subsidizing of Frenclhi- 
men, the subjects of this country would find 
it extremely difficultto pay the taxes neces- 
sary to detray the interest of the expendi- 
ture. Were these sums to be paid to British 
soldiers, they would still circulate in the 
country; whereas, by being sent abroad 
for the payment of foreigners, not a single 
shilling wou!d ever find its way back again. 
He objected to the bill on the ground of 
its being contrary to that constitutional 


incivility or eke a to their sovereign ! 


Mr. Ryder said, that he had waited 


some time expecting an argument, and 
he had heard but one or two which de- 
served an answer. ) 
had blamed administration for not adopting 
this measure earlier. 
that it was never too late to mend; and 
if the measure were good, it was proper 
to be adopted as soon as possible. 
to the idea of establishing the ancient 
despotism in France, he could not con- 
ceive a weaker or a more groundless 
suggestion; the utmost that could be said 
was, that Great Britain wished to protect 
all those who opposed the present govern 
ment of France. 


One hon. gentleman 


It might be said, 


AS 


He conceived it to be 
much better for this country to have 
foreigners to fight its battles, than to send 
the people out of the country, and incur 
the regret of losing so many of our fel- 
low-subjects. As to the danger arising 
to the constitution from foreign troops, 
he conceived there was none; and when 
he looked back at the conduct of our 
ancestors, he reflected with regret on 
the indecent, ungrateful, and brutal treat- 
ment which the friend and. deliverer of 
this country had met with, instead of the 
confidence and cordial support to which. 
he had been so eminently entitled. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, he never had 
heard so extraordinary a bill defended in 
so extraordinary a manner, ‘The hon, gen- 
tleman over against him seemed surprised 
that any objections should be made against 
it; just as if it was a mere matter of 
course, to take into the service of this 
country an immense body of Roman Ca- 
tholics, forcigners, and men who had taken 
no test whatever. ‘This was a decided 
declaration of change of system. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) had partly 
communicated this new plan of the ope- 
rations of the campaign, which was, to 
get into the interior of france. That plan 
should have been adopted last year ; in- 
stead of which, a narrow and miserable 
system had been pursued, that of attack- 
ing paltry and insignificant places. What 
new circumstance had occurred this year 
to make such a plan necessary? Was it 
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the circumstance of our having broken 
our faith withthe people of Toulon? Was 
it the circumstance of our having deceived 
the unfortunate royalists of La Vendée ? 
After every means of making an impres- 
sion in France seemed to have vanished, a 
new light broke in upon us, and we were to 
adopt a measure, which there was not a sin- 
gle circumstance at present to justify, al- 
though there hadbeen somelast year. His 
objection went to the whole bill at once, as 
unnecessary and unconstitutional. He 
could conceive nothing more cruel, than 
driving unfortunate persons into the field, 
with a certainty of destruction. If these 
Frenchmen in our armies should be so 
treated on being taken in battle, were we 
to revenge their fate, and retaliate on the 
French prisoners in our possession ? 

“© Yes,” exclaimed Mr. Burke. ] Good 

eaven! replied Mr. Sheridan—consider 
that the lives of millions may si id upon 
that single word—that you will introduce 
a system of human sacrifice all over Eu- 
rope, by such a measure—that you send 
these poor unfortunate beings into the field 
with halters round their necks, as a part of 
their accoutrements. Nothing, he was 
poe but the warmth which the right 

on. gentleman felt on ministerial ques- 
tions, could have led him into an expres- 
sion which might be the herald of cool 
massacre to many of our own troops. He 
hoped that the House would never place 
the arnmes of Great Britain in so deplora- 
ble a situation; that it would turn with 
horror from a system of barbarous and 


execrable warfare hitherto unknown in the- 


history of civilized Europe. This was the 
first time in which it had been acknow- 
ledged, from ministerial authority, that 
France had ‘ subjects;” and we might be 
assured, that the present government of 
that country would treat those subjects as 
rebels whenever they found them fighting 
in the pay of Great Britain. —In a constitu- 
tional point of view, he held the bill to be 
amost dangerous one. Martial law, to 
which the men were to be subjected, was 
to be left entirely to his majesty, without 
any limitation whatever, It might be 
made a law, that, in case of disobedience 
to wee order, they should be punished 
‘with death;-and it was not impossible that 
the king might be persuaded by his advi- 
sers toemploy that army in overthrowing 
the free constitution of this country. It 
was, besides, natural to conclude, that a 
body of men, smarting under the lach, and 
detestiag even the name of liberty, might 
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be inclined to do any thing that might 
bring about that despotism which was so 
dear to them; on that ground, therefore, 
placing them under the power of the crown 
eft little security for the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen. To many it might seem of no 
trifling consequence to have such a body 
of French Roman Catholics, without test 
or regular allegiance, at the disposal of 
the executive government ; to him their 
opinions, in respect to religion, were of 
no very great importance. Let it be re- 
collected, however, that if, in this age of 
liberality, and religious tolerance, it was 
not deemed unsafe to entertain in the king- 
dom an army of possibly 30,000 Roman Ca- 
tholic foreigners, what an insult did we offer 
to the Roman Catholics of England, in 
continuing those oppressive and degrading 
restrictions, notwithstanding which they 
eminently distinguished their loyalty, and 
manifested the most dutiful spirit of alle- 
giance! If this bill should pass, he should 
think it his duty to bring, without loss of 
time, the situation of that meritorious 
class of subjects, the English Roman Ca- 
tholics, as well as all the other dissenters, 
under the review of parliament, of which 
he was desirous that what he then said 
should be considered a sufficient notice; 
and the object of his motion would be, that 
all tests, on account of religious opinions, 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Burke, with great gravity, pro- 
fessed himself sorry for the resentment 
which his having uttered the monosylla- 
ble «* Yes,” had occasioned in the mind 
of the hon. gentleman; he hoped, howe- 
ver, that the monosyllable that gave the 
hon. gentleman offence, contained little or 
nothing of the deleterious poison imputed 
to it. With regard to passion, he was 
too old to entertain any upon the subject 
of France. It had, tor a considerable 
time, occupied much of his scrious deli- 
beration ; and whatever he thought or felt 
upon it, was not a momentary impulse, 
but the result of calm, settled, and well- 
considered judgment. This passion, if 
he felt any, might fairly be construed 
into malice prepense; and if he killed a 
man, under its influence, he was ready to 
admit, that he should be guilty of mur- 
der. The smile or laugh alluded to by 
an hon. gentleman, when he talked of the 
former despotism of France, he could se- 
riously assure hin, was not a smile of le- 
vity, but a smile of bitterness and sor- 
row, arising from a conviction that 
France must pass through many severe 
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mle pein Apt ome es rap opera pipet 
before she could be restored to aia ion of their vineyards, 
despotism under which he once saw her | ties, to get ee d-their “fg-con 
flourish. That mild, temperate, chas- their oe ie old ‘desnan f 
° . potism o 
tised government which they experienced This was the seh sad Bee ae dhe 
would be very log’ before wouldve | bonoulegeviman made we of then 
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all, if it were asked, did he prefer pro- 

rt 
To onour ?—-No. To morals?—-No. To 
arts and literature?—-No. But he re- 
spected property in as much as it was the 
basis upon which they were all erected— 
the soul that animated, the genius that 
protected them. In France were the 
poor better treated than the rich? Were 
they not forced to rise en masse? To ao- 
count for every bushel of corn in their 
possession? The shopkeeper was put in 
requisition to make shoes for the armies. 
No labourer knew whether he should 
enjoy for a day his earnings, or even his 
liberty or his life. The original fault in 
the proceedings of the French revolution 
was, that property was not permitted to 
have avote. Every effort had been made 
to exclude it from legislation. But the 
object of liberty was property; and when 
the no-property got the power into their 
hands, they would soon begin to rob and 
murder. Reverting to the precise ques- 
tion in debate, he thanked the minister 
cordially for the wisdom and justice of 
the measure, and made an appeal to Mr. 
Lambton and other gentlemen, on the si- 
tuation in which they, and men of great 
property like themselves, must be placed, 
should the system of Jacobinism ever take 
place in this country; and that it would 
take place, there was real ground for ap- 
prehension, unless all those who had a 
stake to risk of their own, as well as a 
general regard for the interests of the 
British empire, took some pains by their 
influence to. preserve order, enforce due 
subordination, and maintain quiet and 
tranquillity, by convincing the people 
that their true happiness consisted in a 
continuance of that constitution, and 
that government, under which they daily 
experienced so many inestimable bless- 
ings. Without wishing to be a prophet, 
he had no difficulty in declaring, that, if 
French property was not restored, pro- 
perty in England would not be worth ten 
years purchase. He was sorry to find 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) de- 
termined to oppose this bill. He admired 
and feared that gentleman’s talents, and 
regretted that he should meet with oppo- 
sition from him. 

Mr. Francts said, that on this occasion 
he had listened to the speech of his right 
hon. friend, as he had formerly on many 
others, with equal pleasure and inetruc- 
tion. That in general he concurred in 
alinost al] the opinions -he had now ex- 
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presees and Vlogs sale in every thing 
e had said of the effects of property on 
the relations, duties, improvements and 
securities of cultivated life and civilized 
society. Itis not possible, in my mind, 
for any man to think more deeply, or to 
express his thoughts more happily than 
my right hon. friend has done on this sub- 
ject. On two points only | differ from 
him a little, in which I think the appli- 
cation of his opinions to the actual con- 
dition of the French is not conformable to 
the state of facts. In the first place, it 
is not fair in argument to conclude, from 
any premise he has stated, that the con- 
vulsions and calamities produced by the - 
revolution in France, are likely to be 
permanent, or that this violent state of 
things can continue very long. Either 
the violence of such extreme disorders 
must cure them soon, or the nation must 
perish by its own hands. But, when we 
compare the anarchy that prevails now 
with the despotism that went before it, 
let us always remember that the first. has 
lasted but two or three years, whereas 
the second had endured for ten or twelve 
centuries. Mankind cannot exist in a 
perpetual convulsion. The French must 
either settle soon into a tolerable govern- 
ment, or they must relapse into slavery.— 
The other point on which I disagree with 
my right hon. friend is, the actual unhap- 
poe and misery which he supposes the 

rench in general to suffer from the 
monstrous abuses in their present go- 
vernment. I do not believe that this is 
the fact. Setting aside the immediate 
objects and victims of their cruelty, I 
very much doubt whether the French 
in general are such sufferers as he con- 
ceives them to be. There is a great 
equality in the situation of individuals. 
No man enjoys or endures more than his 
neighbour. In all general suffering or 
distress, it is a great alleviation to see that 
no man is exempt from it. Neither, in 
fact, do they feel or suffer as they would 
do in cold blood, or as if they were in a 
state of repose. They are eager in a 
pursuit, and disregard the fatigue of 
it. They are in the heat of a battle, 
and do not feel the wounds they re- 
ceive in it.—Another question has been 
started on which T very much differ from 
an hon. gentleman, I mean, the propriety 
of refusing to gratify king William on 
the subject of his Dutch guards. This 
refusal the hon. gentleman has thought 
proper to call indecent, ungrateful, and 
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brutal. It is no business or duty of mine, 
Sir, to find fault with such language, as 
long as you not think fit to take notice of 
it; otherwise I should have thought it 
highly irregular and disorderly for a 
member of the House of Commons to 
quality a solemn deliberate act, or any 
act of this House, with such opprobrious 
epithets. But, setting aside the point 
of order; does the measure in question 
deserve to be so reprobated? In my 
opinion, directly the reverse. If I had 
lived at that time, and been a member 
of that House of Commons, I should 
certainly have concurred in the vote and 
joined in the address on that occasion. 
Not. that I should have thought the 
Dutch guards, in point of numbers, an 
object of jealousy or concern; not that 
I should have distrusted king William, 
or thought it likely that he either would 
or could have made a dangerous use of 
so inconsiderable a body of foreign 
ea if his request had been com- 
plied with: but, as a trustee for the na- 
tion, I should not have thought myself 
at liberty to compliment the Ling at the 
yo of astrict duty to the country, 
and possibly at the future hazard of the 
constitution: least of all would I have 
suffered a precedent to be established in | 
the person, and under the sovernment 
of a good king, which might grow to be | 
formidable in other hands, and which might ! 
possibly be turned to the most dangerous 
urposes by those who succeeded him. It 
1s in good times particularly, and mad 
virtuous princes, that men ought to be | 
most jealous of innovations introduced 
into their government, because, in those 
circumstances it is most likely that irre- 
= ia acts will be little regarded. or rea- 
ily submitted to, which afterwards be- 
~ come precedents, and are appealed to as 
the example and practice of good times. 
But, in those days, I think I should have 
gone farther. I think I should have 
asked king William, what occasion had 
he for any Dutch guards at all? If he was 
an English king on true English princi- 
ples, he ought to have confided in the 
pores of England, and ought not to 
ave looked for ga other defence or se- 
curity, but that which he derived from 
the attachment and affection of the people. 
If that would not have satisfied him, the 
arliament should have sent him back to 

olland. He might be a good stadt- 
holder for the Dutch, but he never could 
be a good king for the English. On the 
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general risk of admitting foreign ‘troops 
into the country, I presume, it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge. He who would 
trust the crown with the right to intro- 
duce, and the power to command, a fo- 
reign army in the heart of England, might 
as well save himself the additional ex- 
pense of that mode of coercion, and sub-. 
mit at once, and in every thing, to the 
will of the executive power. But of all 
foreign troops which any state can em-, 
ploy, the most dangerous would be an. 
army of emigrants ; I mean, of such emi- 
grants as.have a hope or a prospect of 
returning to their own country, and re-, 
covering their establishment there. A 
foreign force of that sort is doubly dan- 
gerous ; if they are faithful, they may op- 
press; if they are treacherous, they may: 
betray us. A banished man, who looks 
back to his country and solicits your as-, 
sistance to enable Pim to return to it, is. 
seldom to be believed, and never to be 
trusted. But independent of the princi- 

le of the present bill, the provisions of 
It are certainly the most absurd and dan-, 
gerous that can be imagined. These 
‘“‘ subjects of France,” it seems, in the 
first place, may serve “ in any part of the. 
continent of Europe.” To that I say no- 
thing. They can do us little mischief on 
the continent except by descrtion. But 
then they may serve “in the islands of. 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark: 
or in auy of the islands, part of the do-. 
minions of his late most christian majesty 
in the West.-Indies ;” that is, they are ap- 
pointed and allotted to act in the very 
places, where of all others, it is most 
en hazardous to employ such ° 
troops. cannot consent to trust them. 
with the defence of Guernsey or Jersey. 
They will be too near France for one 
purpose and too near England for ano-. 
ther. I will not trust them in any of the 
French West- India islands, which we may 
happen to get possession of. If they 
must be employed at all in the West-In- 
dies, if I am forced to an option, I would 
rather let them be stationed in our own is-, 
lands, in Jamaica, for example, much ra- 
ther than in Martinico. I would not let 
them come in contact with their own 
countrymen. I would not put them in 
the way of temptation; nor give them an 
Opportunity of communicating, in the’ 
same native language, with persons of the 
same original habits, inclinations, and in- 
terests with whom they may compound, 
or by whom they may be seduced. They . 
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are Frenchmen still; and as long as they 
have a spark of French honour in their 
minds ora drop of French blood in their 
veins, they cannot wish to promofe the 
conquest, or endure to see the utter 
downfal of France. But no,—they expect 
to be restored to it: In what condition 
are they to find it? Under what power 
are they to live? They cannot bear to 
submit to the present French govern- 
ment. Yet it seems, they are to be con- 
tented and happy in seeing their country 
over-run and wasted, their estates and 
houses occupied, by armies of Austrians, 
Prussians, Hungarians, Pandours, Hulans 
and banditti of every German denomina- 
tion. The alternative, I confess, is et- 
ther way deplorable. Still, however, 
there is a material difference in the two 
cases. While the present system pre- 
vails, the emigrants are dispossessed of 
their rights and their property. But if 
France be conquered, especially by these 
despots, they will then lose not only. the 
ossession, but the inheritance for ever 
ese are the absurdities :—now let us 
look to a much more important object, 
the danger of this measure to the libert 
of England. The bill provides, that, «if 
it shall be deemed necessary or expedi- 
ent.” viz. by the executive power, “ to 
Jand such troops in any part of Great 
Britain, for health or exercise, it shall be 
lawful so to do.” So that now, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, in not 
more than a hundred years after the Re- 
volution, the king may introduce an arm 
of French Roman Catholics to an unli- 
mited amount, by law, into the heart of 
England, and no man is startled at such a 
proposition! But, then, there are guards 
and securities to be given us against any 
ible abuse of this extravagant trust. 
irst ;—these troops are not to march 
beyond a limited d'stance from the sea- 
coast. They may be brought “to any 
port or place in Great Britain, but, as long 
as they stay there, or only march a few 
miles into the country for health or exer- 
cise, there is ne danger! Suppose they 
choose to march farther ;—suppose, for 
example, that Sussex or Hampshire should 


hot agree with them, and that Te of | 


ur should be prescribed by their physi- 
cians. They remove into Surry for the 
benefit of the air? What shall prevent 
their coming up to London ?—Sir, I put 
nothing but a possible case, when I state 
that, by this law there may be an army of 
80 or 40,000 French Roman Catholics, or 
[VOL XXXI.] 
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or of others, under that title, m the heart 
of England at the disposal of the crown. 
But there id a second security, graciously 
eau m the bill which obviates eve 

anger, and answers every objection. It 
is “ provided also that notice of landing 
sach troops shall, within so many days 
after such landing, be given to both 
Houses of parliament, if parliament shall 
be then assembled, and if not, then within 
so many days after the next meeting of 
parliament.” In the first place, parliae 
ment, if not assembled, may know nothing 
of the matter, till many months after the 
landing. But what signifies the commu. 
mication to parliament, unless it can be 
shown that, by a naked vote or address 
we can at any time stop the approach of 
such an army to the capital, or obhge 
them to quit the kingdom? Do you 
think that your resolutions will avail an 
thing against an armed force of Frenc 
Roman. Catholics, when once you have 
permitted them to enter the country? If 
ever the case happens, I have no doubt 
about the consequence, In that un- 
happy hour, you will find that forms will 
not save you. Such a power, employed 
as it may be, will soon make the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords, and the 
King himself useless. 

r. Grey condemned the sudden and 
unprepared manner in which the present 
el ga measure was brought forward, 
and thought it highly dangerous to the 
constitution. He paid many compli- 
ments to Mr. Burke, whose talents and 
eloquence had not, he said, @ more sin- 
cere admirer than himself, and from man 
of whose opinions he thought it impossi- 
ble for any one to dissent. Of the pre- 
sent state of France, he had expressly de- 

| clared his opinion already, namely, that 
/he would rather live under the power of 
Nero or Caligula than there; but, in ac- 
knowledging the horrors and devastations 
of that county he was bound also ta 
inquire into their cause, which he be- 
lieved to consist in the ancient despotism . 
of that kingdom, and the combination of 

the allied powers. The restoration of the 
old despotism of France would, in his 
opinion, be the greatest curse that could 
happen to Europe, for it would produce 
in some time, that confusion and distrac- 
tion that now desolated that unfortunate 
nation. All despotisms contained, in his 
opinion, the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. It wasto the malignity and tyranny 
of the old despotism, added to the eftorts 
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of the confederate powers, that all the 
resent misfortunes of France were to 

e imputed. With regard to the effect 
which the example of France might have 
upon this country, it depended entirely 
upon our own conduct. If we refused to 
adopt moderate measures for the relief of 
the people, we might urge them to rebel- 
lion. In giving his opposition to this bill, 
as a measure of great danger and impolicy 
he entertained doubts of its success; 
and declared that such was the overbear- 
ing influence of the present system, that 
he was inclined to relinquish all farther 
efforts and retire from public life, where 
the only effect of his exertion was per- 
sonal odium and disapprobation. 

The question being put, that the said 
bill be now read asecond time, the House 
divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Serjeant Watson - 
YEAS Mr. John Smyth ° } 105 
Mr. Grey a eo e oe . 
Nozs Mr. Sheridan - = - i 21 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


April 14. On the motion for going into 
a committee on this bill, 

Colonel Tarleton said :—This bill, Sir, 
is of so peculiar a nature, and seems to 
be fraught with consequences of such in- 
finite importance, that it behoves every 
individual to give it his assent or dissent, 
and in his own language, that his senti- 
ments may be scanned by the present ge- 
neration, and recorded in the annals of 
parliament. The subject which now oc- 
cupies the attention of the House is one 
of the links of the same chain which his 
majesty’s ministers, since the commence- 
ment of this session, have prepared for 
the liberties of this country. It requires 
not much ingenuity to discover that this 
bill is connected with the recent alteration 
made in the militia bill, and materially 
allied to the county subscriptions. Step 
by step, ministers proceed to undermine 
the constitution, and inthral the liber- 
ties of Englishmen. I think it necessary 
briefly to point out the glaring absurdities 
contained in this bill. It bears in its pre- 
amble ‘ to enable Subjects of France to 
enlist as soldiers, to serve on the conti- 
nent of Europe, &c.” Does not this evi- 
dently pronounce itsclf delusion? Wheo 
the rebellions against the existing govern- 
ment of France were in full force in La 
Vendée and at Lyons, when Toulon was 
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in our possession, did we adopt these 
measures? No. But we begin to con 
spire and to combine when France ap- 
pears impregnable. Against whom are 
we calling in these auxiliaries ? The obe 
ject must have a different situation, or 
else the system, I may fairly infer, must 
be founded in incapacity anddelusion. I 
cannot but express my disapprobation and 
astonishment at the tenor of the second 
clause. What! land any indefinite num- 
ber of men in England, and allow them 
to serve there at all! I ask the House, 
where Portsmouth and Plymouth are situ- 
ated? Are they not onthe coast? Are 
foreign troops, then, to take possession 
of those naval bulwarks of the kingdom ? 
Are our dock yards and arsenals to be 
entrusted to Frenchmen? Can any man 
read this clause without astonishment ? 
Could any man view such a debarkation 
of troops without dread? I shall now say 
a few words upon that ill-omened mono- 
syllable made use of by a right hon. gen- 
tleman ona former occasion; that em- 
phatic and formidable ‘ Yes,’’ indicates 
a meaning more expressive than all the 
amplification the mest eloquent man 
within these walls could call to his assist- 
ance. These troops, then, if employed 
in France, are to march with halters round 
their necks, and in case of misfortune, 
we are to retaliate. Then, indeed, a 
bloody scene commences, when the 
scabbard is thrown away; and the con- 
duct of our minister reminds me of one 
of the grandest and most awtul passages 
in our first poet : 

“ And let the world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a ling’ring act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On Ploudy courses, the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead !” 


I firmly believe the passing this bill will 
destroy the privileges of Magna Charta, 
undermine the Bill of Rights, sct at 
nought some of the important provisions 
of the act of Settlement, and finally anni- 
hilate the British constitution. 

Sir W. Young contessed that he thought 
the present bill as wise and as necessary 
a measure as ever had been proposed by 
the legislature. It certainly had an inti- 
mate connexion with the late measures of 
administration. The same reasons which 
justified the subscriptions, would convince 
the House of the necessity of the present 
measure; both having but one end, the 
public safety. From the doctyine of re- 
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taliation, at which gentlemen seemed so 
much alarmed, those dreadful conse- 
quences were not to be feared; because 
there had been ets ‘precisely in the 
same situation in which those French corps 
‘would be, and -nothing of the danger, 
which gentlemen apprehended, had ever 
occurred; that objection would have been 
equally eee had they given assist- 
ance to the insurgents in La Vendée, a 
measure which gentlemen opposite had so 
frequently recommended. | 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had felt so 
many objections arise in his mind, ever 
since he had first heard of the adoption 
of this plan, that he could not help ex- 
pressing his disapprobation thereat. He 
was of opinion with an hon. friend, that 
this was another link of that oppressive 
chain, which ministers had been forging 
for the people of this country. If the 
adoption of this bill should establish the 
opinion, that we were fighting to restore 
despotism, the gentlemen opposite should 
be strenuous opposers of it; as they had 
declared repeatedly, that it was never the 
object for which we entered into, or con- 
tinued the war. The present bill, he main- 
tained, was altogether unnecessary for 
the purposes of those who were its pro- 
moters. The Alien bill, gave them despo- 
tic power. Under that bill emigrants 
might have been compelled to enlist, or, 
quit the country; and with the alien bill 
in one hand, and bounty money in the 
other, there could exist no doubt of their 
success.—Another objection which he 
had was, the situation that those unfor- 
tunate persons were placed in by the bill; 
they were sent with a halter about their 
necks into the field, a situation in which 
no soldier in the pay of Great Britain 
should be placed. He wished to know if 
they meant to establish it as a principle, 
that a power at war with another might 
induce its subjects to take up arms against 
‘it. Ifsuch principles were maintained, and 
the doctrine of retaliation to follow, woe be 
to this nation, and woe be to mankind! 
for desolation and bloodshed must be 
‘the inevitable consequences. That mo- 
nosyllable which expressed an assent to 
those doctrines should be explained, 
and ministers ought to declare if such 
‘was the opinion they maintained. An- 
other objection was, the expense with 
‘which this measure would be attended, 
‘a consideration which he thought it 
proper to attend to. Great and ex- 
-tended operations, such as those of 
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this country, must be attended with 
considerable expense. The resources of 
the country were great, undoubtedly ; 
but, like all other human means, finite. 
The termination of the war was yet far 
distant ; we had been acting in a circle, 
and were now as far removed from the 
completion of our object as when the 
duke of Brunswick commenced his ca- 
reer in 1792. It had been asserted, 
that this corps could not be embodied 
sooner with advantage, which he con- 
tended might have been done with inh- 
nitely greater prospects of success at 
the commencement of the war. It was 
supposed that the finances of France 
would not hold out to support her 
through a single campaign; but the em- 
battled arithmetic of the noble lord 
(Mornington) had been carried away by 
the point of the bayonet. The question 
was now, whether their finances would 
not endure longer than those of the 
allies? The finances of the king of Prus- 
sia were already exhausted, as appeared 
from his own declaration. Pedians 
Austria might soon find itself in the 
same exhausted situation. The war was 
then, to be supported by English intrigue, 
paid for with English money, and ce- 
mented by English blood; of which too 
much had already been wasted, on a 
system of folly and injustice, commenced 
by ourministers by a false alarm, and con- 
tinued by delusion, and that for the pur- 
pose of imposing a form of government 
on a-people, who had a right to choose 
it for themselves.—This measure went 
to the utter subversion of the act of 
settlement ; it empowered the king to 
have any number he pleased under his 
command of foreign troops; to increase 
them when he -pleased, to make for 
them and their officers what law he 
pleased, and if any danger should arise 
from all this, there was no remedy which 
could possibly be applied—He would 
here take an opportunity of recalling 
an opinion he had given, when, on a 
former occasion, some gentlemen had 
insinuated the policy of introducing the 
criminal law of Scotland into this country, 


that he hoped, ifany person were to make 


such a motion, some one would be found 
bold enough to impeach him. This had 
dropped from him in the warmth of de- 
bate: he had since found his error, and 
was convinced that no member could be 
impeached for any motion he should make 
in that House, however dangerous its 
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tendency. He thought, that knowing itstendency- When aright hon. gentle- 
himself in an error, he ought to confess | man had, on & former occasion, declared 
and retract it. | his sentiments on the nature of property 

Lord Mulgrave rose chiefly to answer and government, he should have taken 
that part of the speech of the hon. gen- into consideration, that if the proper? of 
tleman who spoke last, which related to | France had been true to itself, the pre 
retaliation. Me observed, that when he | sent government Wo d never have ar- 
was at Toulon, there were persons serving ( rived to the pitch of power it now mains 
in that garrison on an important post, tained; but instead of standing by, and 
who were surprised and taken. It was supporting their property against en= 
stated that they were massacred in cold | croachments and despoliation, they fled, 
blood; he had taken pains to inquire into | Were these the people whom we now em= 
that subject, and directed other officers ployed to fight for the recovery of that 
to do the same, and had found that no property which, when in ossession of, 
such event hed happened. So far from it, | they would not defend? Those men who 
there was not the least danger to be ap- | deserted their property and their king, 
prehended ; but at the same time he was | and left him to an ignominious fate, were 
far from pledging himself, as to what might | now to be employed to recover that pro- 
happen on such occasions ; butif a contra- i 


perty, and defend our king. He then 
ry conduct should be adopted by our ene- spoke to the doctrine of retaliation, @ 
mies, we must pursue the same measure, 


doctrine replete with horror, bloodshed, 
sf we intended to bring this war to & suc- 


and devastation. He contended, a8 8 
cessful conclusion. A contrary doctrine | principle founded on the law and custom 
would lead to the most dreadful situation ; of nations, that any French subject taken 
for if the enemy should pursue this me- | in arms against his country, was liable to 
thod of assassination, an should find that 


be hanged: and it was admitted in the 
we would not do every thing in our power | very preamble of the pill, that they were 
to deter them, they would bully us with 


subjects of France. If any of these per- 
the threat of it from day to day, for the | sons were taken bearing arms against 
purpose of inspiring terror. © knew it | their country and hanged, should we re~ 
qvas not the custom of civilized nations, tgliate against them, by putting to death 
or of modern times, to put prisoners any unfortunate Frenchman that might be 
war to death; but ifour enemies deserted 


go unhappy as to fall into our hands, a8 
that civilized practice, we must in justice | the victims of our vengeance: OF as the 
to ourselves retaliate. He was perhaps noble lord suggested, give him up to the 
going to involve himself in censure for French in our pay, to treat a6 they 
what he was going to say; but candour | thought fit? Was it probable that the 
demanded it, and he would speak plainly. French would confine themselves to such 
‘The ground on which he intended to pro- 


French prisoners a8 they might take? 
ceed at Toulon, was this: He should have Certainly not. Britons would be made a 
sent out a flag of truce, stating to the 


sacrifice ; and when once this scene of 
enemy, that if any such violence to the | carnage commenced, where would it tere 
Jaw of nations, and to the feelings of | minate ? We knew not how soon our 
humanity, were offered by them, dearest connexions might fall a sacrifice 
should, man for man, retaliate. How- | to this inferna] system. We should re 
ever crucl that might appear in us, and 


collect that the sons of our sovereign 
however repugnant to the feelings of hu- | were employed in this war, and might be- 
man nature, he believed it to be neces- 


come the victims of this barbarous 8y& 
sary in such a situation ; for if we did not 


tem. He contended, that the several 
proceed on equal terms, we could not | powers vested by the bill were incompar 
-carry on war at all. He observed, that 


tible with the grand gaan of our cony 

about 150 British had been taken by the stitution; that they militated against 
enemy; twelve of them escapee, and 
from them it appeared that the French on 
that occasion gave no quarter. After 
this, would it be wise in us to be bullied 
by our enemies and to show them that we 
were afraid of their inhumanity. 

Major Maitland said, the bill was uD- 
constitutional in its object, end fatal in 


act. of Settlement, for which reason he 
should oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. ; 

Mr. Montagu approved of the bill, as 
a measure, tending to an almost imme- 
diate peace, and without danger to the 
constitution. More force might be ob- 
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tained by en{bedying the discontented 
French, now that all descriptions of men, 
forgetting their former differences, were 
disgusted with the present rulers, than 
from our allies. The very circumstance 
of such wnen having no mercy to expect 
from their opponents in the field, would 
make them more true to us. Retaliation 
in war was partly matter of right, and 
partly matter of expediency. Men went 
to war with the intention of killing one 
another, and if they spared prisoners, it 
was only on the supposition of mutual 
convenience. In various instances of ci- 
wil wars, the idea of mutual convenience 
had prevailed aver the notion of right, 
end prisoners had been spared on both 
sides. Such might be the case in the pre- 
sent war. The restoration of the old des- 
potism of France, if he had not heard it 
a Hae disclaimed by ministers, he had 
too much confidence in their good sense, 
to believe to be their object. There was 
no forcing back the river to its source, or 
stopping the tide of the ocean. A new 
despotism worse than the old might suc- 
ceed under the iron hand of an usurper, 
but the old could not be restored. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side know well that 
the object of ministers was a safe and 
speedy peace. 

The House then divided on the motion, 
That the Speaker do leave the chair, 
Yeas, 130: Noes, 28. The House then 
resolved itself into the committee. 


_ April 17th. The Bill was read a third 
time. On the motion, that it do pass, 
Mr. Harrison, as a guardian of the 
public purse, could not consent to place 
confidence in his majesty’s ministers to the 
extent required by the present bill. It 
was, m his opinion, unconstitutional, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the country, 
to embody and fasten in its bosom, an 
army composed of emigrants from a coun- 
try which had for ages been considered 
as our patural enemy. The severe mea- 
sures which government had found it ex- 
pedient to adopt for the regulation of 
those persons resident in this kingdom, 
were sufficient to establish that their ob- 
ject was inimical; and yet the remnant, 
who perhaps had the address to elude the 
vigilance of the statute, were now to be 
defenders of those liberties which ought 
to be entrusted solely to nations who had 
an interest in their preservation. If, for 
the support of the war, ministers were dri- 
vento such desperate expedients, he trusted 
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their conduct would epen the eyes of the 
people, and induce them to demand an 
immediate peace. 

Mr. Fox said, he was really sorry, at 
that stage of the business, to trouble the 
House, as their minds must be, to a 
considerable degree, made up upon the 
subject; but he absolutely felt himself 
called upon to say at least a few words, 
because the bill appeared to him in some 
points of view, to be of the utmost im- 
portance, and, if carried into effect upon 
those principles upon which it had been 
maintained, likely to produce conse- 
quences of. the most alarming tendency, 
and calamities the most dreadful that ever 
war in medern times had produced. In 
the earlier stages of the bill, he was not 
very apxious to deliver his sentiments 
upon it, because he wished to be silent as 
to his objections, until he had heard the 
reasons which should be urged in its fa- 
vour; and although the House was then 
in the last stage of it, the same distress 
and difficulty remained 4s to the principle 
upon which it had been brought forward, 
as existed at the commencement of this 
proceeding. It was true, several objec- | 
tions had been made to the bill, some 
amendments had been praposed, with dif- 
ferent degrees of success, and some an- 
swers had been given to the objections ; 
but these applied chiefly to the provisions 
of the bill. As to the principle of the 
bill, very little indeed had been urged in 
its support, and nothing that had in the 
smallest degree changed the first opinion 
he entertained on the subject; on the 
contrary, many of those reasons which 
had been urged in favour of the bill, and 
which had been approyed by the majority 
of the House, had excited in his mind 
very great alarm at the measure alto- 
gether. Almost all that had been said 
by one set of its defenders amounted to 
this, that those men who were to be in- 
listed under it would feel that, from suc- 
cess, they might hope to be ‘restored to 
their honours, their fortunes, and their 
country ; from defeat, they must expect 
to meet either poverty or death. Stand- 
ing in this alternative, where success pro+ 
mised so much, and defeat placed before 
their eyes the most dreadful calamities, 
they must, it was supposed, engage with 
ardour in the cause. Another set of the 
defenders of the bill, and particularly one 
tight hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), had 
said, “ that the bill was an auspicious be- 
ginning of a new system; that the ho- 
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nours, rights, and property of the emi- 
grants must be restored to them before 
our own could be said to be secure; that 
Great Britain, with regard to its property 
and its rights, should tecl an identity of 
interest with the emigrants of France; 
and that, except those properties, and 
those rights were restored to them, 
our own would be comparatively of 
little value.” At least this must be 
admitted to be a position perfectly no- 
vel, and would, in his opinion, in its na- 
ture and tendency, be dangerous to this 
country and to kurope, if adopted by 
government, or sanctioned by parliament. 
He wished, for a few moments, to call 
the attention of the House to the progress 
of the business. Though inimical to the 
war in its commencement, and wishing 
sincerely, as he thought it for the interest 
of the country, that it should be avoided, 
if possible, yet being once entered upon, 
he held it right that it should be prose- 
cuted with energy and effect. To this 
end he promised his support, thinking 
that it was to be carried on as all former 
wars had been carried on, by fleets, armies, 
and money ; and, in the view in which it 
was stated to the House at its commence- 
ment, that was the species of support that 
it was understood government looked for ; 
for it was at that time distinctly stated, 
that the object of the war was, to repel 
a distinct aggression of France against 
Great Britain and her ally the United 
Provinces, which aggression was the in- 
sult offered to this country by certain de- 
crees of the national convention, and b 
their attempt to deprive Holland of the 
exclusive navigation of the Scheldt. That 
those were good grounds of war could not 
be denied, unless satisfaction might have 
been obtained by negociation. They 
were certainly proper subjects to discuss 
by negociation; and it was his opinion, 
if those means had been tried, that the 
oases war might have been avoided. 
ut such was not the opinion of the exe- 
cutive government; it was not the opi- 
anion of the House of Commons; and we 
therefore had recourse to arms to pro- 
cure satisfaction for the insult, security 
from further aggressions, and indemnity 
for our losses. Mr. Fox said, he sincerely 
lamented that such was the opinion of the 
executive government, and of the House 
of Commons; because he believed it to 
be the cause of all the evils we had al- 
ready suffered, and of the many calami- 
ties in which we andthe rest of Europe 
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were likely to be involved. He wished 
that we had had recourse first to negocia- 
tion; and if that had failed, to procure us 
all we had a just right to demand, no 
doubt could have been entertained of the 
propriety of our entering into a war, and 
endeavouring to procure from France, b 
the success of our arms, that justice whic 
she refused to the wisdom of our councils. 
. At the commencement of the war, the 
government of France made no part of 
the consideration of parliament as con- 
nected with the question of peace, except 
as to how far such a government was ca- 
pable of affording security agaist future 
insult and aggression. When that secu- 
rity was discussed in that House, and 
those who were most disposed to decry 
every thing that belonged to the govern- 
ment of France, were driven to an expla- 
nation of what they meant and what they 
really intended to insist on, the opinion of 
the House he understood to have been 
this, that it was a matter of much difficulty 
to know precisely what kind of security 
could be obtained from the present go- 
vernment of France; but it was then ad- 
mitted, that to obtain some security on 
that point was not altogether impossible ; 
and that if security could be had, there 
existed no objection to the form of go- 
vernment, nor should that be considered 
as any obstacle to concluding a peace. 
There was no necessity for him to argue, 
that there existed a possibility of obtain- 
ing security from such a government, be- 
cause from the statement of the condition, 
obviously the possibility was admitted. 
If those gentlemen, who argued this con- 
ditionally, did not feel the possibility of 
obtaining security, they certainly dealt 
in a very unfair and uncandid manner 
with the House and with the country; 
for if they were of opinion, that we could 
not obtain security from the present go- 
vernment, ought they not, in an open, 
bold, and manly way, to have then de- 
clared, that it would be impossible to ob- 
tain peace while that government had 
existence, and that, to obtain so desirable 
an object, that government must of ne- 
cessity be destroyed? ‘That, however, 
was not the state of the case last year; 
nothing of that sort had been insisted 
upon ; no such opinion was ventured to 
be advanced ; and he was very much in- 
clined to believe, that if the object for 
which we were about to engage in the war 
had been stated by the executive govern- 
ment to have been the subversion of the 
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government of France, that it would 
not, either in that House, or by the 
people of the country, have been 
supported. He complained, therefore, 
on the part of the people of Eng- 
land, and on the part of the House of 
Commons, that we had been led intoa 
war upon one pretence, and that the ope- 
rations for carrying it on were directed to 
purposes and objects totally different from 
those held out to that House and to the 
country, by his majesty’s ministers. 

He would ask, if this measure was ne- 
cessary for carrying on the war on the 
principles avowed last year, although it 
was not then either a fit or necessary 
one? It would be a trifling answer to 
say, “It might not have been neces- 
sary then, but we know it to be so at 
present, and it is never too late to 
mend.” The manner in which they pro- 
posed it should have been fair, open, 
and sincere; they should have told the 
House the truth; they should have con- 
fessed their own laches last year, and 
shown they were willing and desirous, 
by new diligence, to make the best atone- 
ment in their power to their country 
for their former neglect and inattention ; 
they should have said with one voice, 
us We now look upon the war as such, 
that this measure should have been 
adopted originally, and that it is a ne- 
cessary one, though we entertained a 
different opinion at first.’ ‘They should 
declare to the House what was in re- 
ality their system and their object; in 
what particulars it had been altered from 
their original plan; and then, whether 
such alteration was for the better or 
the worse, have left parliament to judge. 
Certainly, he thought the war on our 
part to be both just and necessary, pro- 
vided it was impossible to obtain, in 
the first instance, satisfaction and secu- 
rity by negociation; but he could never 
agree that we should continue the war 
for the purpose of imposing a form of 
government on France. He certainly 
thought, that even though the govern- 
ment of France was an unjust or wick- 
ed government, it was in direct contra- 
diction of the first principles of an in- 
dependent state, and of the sovercignty 
of nations, to interfere with its forma- 
tion. Ifa people in the formation of 
their government, have been ill-advised, 
if they have fallen into error, if they 
have acted iniquitously and unjustly to- 
wards each other, God was their only 
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judge; it was not the province of other 
nations to chastise their folly, or punish 
their wickedness, by choosing who should 
rule over them, or in what manner and 
form they should be governed. 

These points seemed to have been 
universally understood and assented to 
last year; they were dear agreed on 
by al the authors he had ever had an 
opportunity to consult, who had treated 
of the law of nations, or the nature of 
government. Now, it seemed, we had 
entirely changed our system, and were 
to employ the French emigrants in sup- 
port of our new one. If the purport 
of this bill had been simply to enable 
his majesty to enlist foreigners, he should 
have considered it in a much more favou- - 
rable light ; but, to his understanding and 
comprehension it appeared to be this: 
that we pledged the faith of this country to 
the emigrants for the full restoration of all 
their rights, titles, privileges, and pro- 
perties, which they had lost by the Re- 
volution, and that we would overturn the 
present existing government of France by 
force of arms. With respect to those un- 
fortunate men, the emigrants, there was 
no man who felt more sincerely for their 
situation than he did. It was true he dif- 
fered in sentiments with most of them ; 
he disapproved of their conduct in many 
instances; but, if difference of opinion 
were a cause of withholding sympathy 
and compassion, this would indeed be a 
dismal world to inhabit. Difference of 
opinion was, in his mind, one great cause 
ot the improvement of mankind, because 
it led to inquiry and discussion. It was 
his opinion that in all points, civil and re- 
ligious, toleration of opinion was wisdom ; 
upon that depended all the peace, he had 

most said all the virtue, and conse- 

uently all the happiness of the world. 
This humane doctrine was the great lead- 
ing feature of the mild and beneficent aye 
tem of Christianity, and what had tended 
to render it such an inestimable blessing 
to mankind. He should, therefore, by 
no means say any thing harsh of the emi- 
grants, though differing from them in sen- 
timents ; on the contrary, it appcraed from 
their conduct, that they were sincere in 
their professions. But because he sym- 
pathized with and compassionated the suf- 
terings and misfortunes of those men, it 
was not necessary that he should be wifl- 
ing to pledge the faith of the country for 
the restoration of all they had lost by the 
Revolution, and fur the total subversion 
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of the present ruling powers in France; | was essentially different. If the principle 
that was a conduct, which, if adopted, | of the present bill was carried into effect, 
would, in his opinion, expose this coun- | we must necessarily destroy the present 
try to great an tremendous evils. existing government, oF what you please 
The war in itself, considering the pre- | to call it, of France. It would avail us 
sent condition of France, he looked upon | nothing, if our object be the destruction 
as formidable to this country and to its} of the French government, to take the 
constitution. Whatever might be the whole of their East and West India do- 
objects to be attained by it in the minds | minions; it would avail us nothing that 
of other men he could not tell; two only Brissot, or Danton, or Robespierre were 
seemed most desirable to be entertained : | put to death ; for what would the French 
the first, that its duration should be as say? “ True, we have had all these losses; 
short as possible; the second, that in its | but we are not fighting for dominion or 
secution it shoutd be as little bloody | territory, oF for particular men; we are 
and savage as the nature of the case | fighting for our existence, and for the ex- 
would admit. The present bill he prin- | lstence of our government.” Successes 
cipally objected to as militating agamst of this kind, therefore, had no éffect what- 
those two wishes of his heart; for it would | ever towards accelerating the conclusion 
certainly tend both to protong the war, of a peace. It was true, it might be said, 
and render it more savage; bloody, and | that the more we took of their posses- 
inhuman, than any war that had ever dis- | sione, the more we should reduce therr 
ced the annals of modern nations. If| strength, and therefore the more we 
the object of the war, as had been origi- | should ‘cline them to wish for peace. 
nally stated, was, to recover the exclue | This mode of arguing was cert right 
sive navigation of the Scheldt for the | when one thing was held equivalent to 
United States, or to repel any ‘nsult of- | another, and when the great object was, 
fered us by the French, or to obtain sa- the loss or gaim of possession or domi- 
tisfaction for present, and security against nion. These arguments had force or ap- 
future aggression, he confessed that he | plication only to a case where we chanced 
should be sanguime in his hopes with re-| to be at war with a government that it 
spect to its termination. He might then | was not our object to destroy, but they 
think, that those who considered the last could have no bearing whatever on the 
ign, had not viewed | case of a war with a government, the de- 


as a fortunate campal! 
the matter so unfairly ; because, ‘¢ such | struction of which was made a necessary 
preliminary of peace. To such a go- 


were the objects of the war, the consi- 
deration of the places we had taken might vernment, therefore, the loss of an istand, 
snduce the French to think of peace. If| or of islands, could afford no argument 
we took Pondicherry, that might bring us for making peace, because the persoms 
a step nearer peace; because prudence exercising the powers of government 
might induce them to the measure, in| knew that our object and endeavours 
order to save the remainder of their In- | aimed at their entire destruction. 
dian possessions. ‘The capture of St.| It might be gaid, that by degrees we 
Domingo, oF Martinico, would be ano- might so weaken them, that they would 
ther step nearer the attainment of that | consent to any form of government ra- 
desirable object ; because a regard for the ther than continue the war; for, by di» 
reservation of their other dominions in| minishing at agile we should lower 
the West might incline them to conclude | their pride. e would ask, was there 
a peace. In that point of view it was | any man in that House, or any man m 
easy to conceive how a nation of Europe the country, that had ever considered 
might be conquered in the Fast or West | the subject, who thought that in the aie 
Indies: successes of this kind, in all| sent situation of France such an effect 
former wars, had been so many steps to- could follow from such a cause? Could 
wards the conclusion of peace. Upon| we conceive that those men, with such 
such grounds as these were founded the | @ spirit, whether from terror of their 
eace of Utrecht concluded by Louis | rulers, depravity of heart, enthusiasm, oF 
14th, the peace of Fontainbleau by Louis | from whatever cause such a ae and 
15th, and the peace of Paris in 1783 by | disposition might have originated ; could 
Great Britain. But was that the case in| we conceive that these men would be 
the present war? No such thing ; because found, in any considerable number, 
the object of the present and former wars change the sentiments they had almost to 
a | 
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a man adopted, of forming a government 
for themselves, and tamely and submis- 
sively bear the yoke of a foreign power, 
and take any government that should be 
dictated to them; and all this because 
we might have proved successful in the 
East or West Indies? If any person 
could hold such an opinion, his mind 
must be strangely constituted indeed? It 
might, however, be said, that our suc- 
cesses would tend to make the people dis- 
contented with their present rulers, and 
diminish their attachment to their go- 
vernment. Was such an effect to be ex- 
ected, or at all likely to be produced? 

as there a man, woman, or even a child 
in France, who, having borne all that 
they had borne within the last five years, 
—who, having witnessed the horrors and 
blood with which their country has been 
deluged, to whom each day had been a 
day of life and death, yet had nevertheless 
adhered to their government and their 
rulers, would now desert them merely 
for the loss of an island in the East or 
West Indies? We all knew that when 
the mind was irritated and goaded, when 
it was busied in viewing daily objects of 
terror at home, it was not likely to be 
much affected by remote consequences : 
they were either not taken into its con- 
sideration at all, or, if considered, com- 
pared with nearer evils, they were looked 
on as nothing. If our object was, there- 
fore, against the government, and not 
against the possessions of France, there 
was no man of sense who would not 
admit that those different advantages 
which he had enumerated, had not the 
smallest tendency to promote or restore 
peace; and there could be no advantage 
which we could possibly gain, that could 
contribute to this end, unless we should 
be able to take Paris, or some other ma- 
terial part of France; which would be 
found an undertaking of infinite difficulty 
and dreadful danger. 

It was not his intention, Mr. Fox said, 
to inquire into the conduct of’ the war. 
He had stated these points merely for the 
purpose of pointing out the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of war to which he 
had alluded, as to the circumstances 
which tended to the acceleration of peace; 
and certainly, in that point of view, the 
difference was great indeed. Viewing, 
therefore, the present bill on such a prin- 
ciple, and considering it, what the com- 
mon sense of mankind must admit it to 
be, a virtual engagement gn the part of 
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this country to restore the ancient go- 
vernment of France, and to replace those 
emigrants in the situation they formerly 
enjoyed, surrounded by all that pomp 
and dignity we heard so elegantly de- 
picted, peace appeared to him an object 
infinitely distant. It was impossible to’ 
say what turn the affairs of France might 
take; nothing could be more improper, 
or even ridiculous, than any attempt to 
predict what might occur: but looking 
on the circumstances of that country as 
they were at present, he felt himself 
bound to say, that the conquest of the 
French scemed to him a task so danger- 
ous and difficult, that he should be un- 
willing to advise it to be undertaken. It 
had been said on a former night by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson), and it 
was wisely and truly said, that the best 
mode of conquering France was, to take 
Paris, and that the only means by which 
this could be effected, would be by 
first taking the strong towns on the nor- 
thern frontier, which might serve as @ 
protection for our troops, and enable us 
to march forward with security: that, 
Mr. Fox said, he also conceived to be 
wise and just reasoning, and the only way 
in which Paris could be taken; but, the 
very mode al for attaining this ob- 
ject, convinced him at once of the dif- 
ficulty, and almost impossibility, of car- 
rying it into effect. When we looked on 
ie iron frontier of France, and saw what 
must be passed, before we could have 
any fair prospect of marching to Paris, 
we must be convinced that the task was 
of an Herculean kind; required an Her- 
culean labour, length of time, and an 
uninterrupted series of success to accom- 
plish; and we should also take into con- 
sideration the nature of the cause, and 
the temper and disposition of the peo- 
ple with whom we have to contend. 

It had been mentioned more than once, 
and he‘presumed by way of reproach to 
him, that he gloried in the victory of 
Jemappe. He had heard it, often as it 
had been mentioned, without pain or 
emotion; for he had not said any thing 
upon that subject which he had yet found 
cause to repent of; nor did he retract a 
single syllable of what he had ever said 
on that occasion. It had been asked, by 
way of derision, was it any thing extra- 
orlinary for 60,000 men to vanquish 
20,000, and whercin consisted the glory 
of the action? He did not mean to say 
that it was a thing extraordinary or sur- 
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prising; but let them not therefore hold 
the valour or military character of the 
French too cheap, even in their present 
_ situation. It was not his design to de- 


tract from the valour of the Austrians or | 


Prussians, much less did he wish to de- 
tract from the well-known bravery and 
military skill of his countrymen; at the 
same time, if it was wise and necessary 
to Jook our danger in the face, Jet us not 
think of despising our enemy: from this 
error many fatal consequences had often 
arisen. He should reter the House for 
the military character of the French, to 
the manifesto of the king of Prussia: 
when assigning his motives for withdraw- 
ing himself from the war, he spoke of 
them as a people of uncommon bravery, 
and approved tactics. This was the opi- 
nion of experience; and not merely the 
opinion of the king himself, but that of 
all his generals add officers; men, if he 
might use the term, the most lIcarned in 
military affairs, and founded on dreadful 
experience of their prowess. 


——Experto credite, quantus 

In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine tor- 

queat hastam. 

In the description which this declaration 
gave, there was nothing upon which any 
reasonable hope could be founded, that 
the French were a people easy to be con- 
quered: to which he must add, that the 
experience of history had taught him to 
expect that such a people, fighting under 
such circumstances, must be very formi- 
dable to the most powerful enemy that 
could be opposed to them ; and if we were 
to conjecture the future from the consi- 
deration of the past, such an event, as the 
complete conquest of the French in war, 
could not be reasonably expected. If, 
therefore, this was likely to be a pursuit 
so hopeless, he should wish to ask, whe- 
ther it were prudent, or consistent with 
the dignity and honour of this country 
(for the honour ofa nation, like the ho- 
nour of an individual, was the most va- 
luable and sacred of its possessions), to 
employ those unfortunate people in such 
a visionary scheme? It was not right 
to pledge our honour for the perform- 
ance of what all the world knew to 
be extremely difficult to perform, and 
what, perhaps, many experienced people 
Hive as altogether impossible to ct- 
ect. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that 
the prospect of peace would by this mea- 
sure be placed at an infinite distance, and 
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that it was highly improper to pledge our- 
selves for the performance of what all the 
world must perceive to be very doubtful, 
if not desperate, namcly, to overturn the 
present existing government of France, 
and to restore to these emigrants all the 
rights, honours, and privileges they fore 
merly enjoyed, he was led to consider the 
effect that this war, by its continuance, 
would have on the hearts and the general 
morality of the people of Europe. He 
did not mean to boast the possession of 
humanity as peculiar to himself, more 
than to any other person; but he begged 
leave, at the same time, to say, that he 
hoped he did not possess less than an 

other man, who had not more acute feel- 
ings, or a better understanding: he was, 
therefore, convinced, there was not one 
man in this country, however he might 
differ from him in opinion as to the jus- 
tice, or the origin, or the necessity of the 
war, who felt more real anguish for the 
calamitous state of Europe at this moment 
than he did. It had been said, and truly, 
that one of the many evil consequences of 
the war was, that it tended to render the 
hearts of mankind callous to the feelings 
and sentiments of humanity. When we 
daily heard of the massacres of such num- 
bers of individuals, that memory could not 
even recollect their names ; when we con- 
templated the slaughters at Lyons, at 
Marseilles, at Bourdeaux, at Toulon; he 
much feared that the effect would be in- 
jurious to the morals of all Europe: the 
misfortunes experienced by multitudes of 
individuals at these and other places had 
been so great, that the mind was bewil- 
dered in the magnitude and complication 
of the misery. He was clearly of opinion, 
that the human mind might be made so 
familiar with misery, and scenes of horror, 
as at last to disregard them, or at least ta 
view them with indifference. It was diffi- 
cult to preserve always the acuteness of the 
feclings ; and it was, in his mind, no smal] 
misfortune to live at a period when scenes 
of horror and blood were frequent. By 
the constant repetition of such scenes, our 
feelings were by degrees blunted, and in 
time became indifferent to what at first 
would interest them with the most ami- 
able sympathy and distress. Humanity 
on this account, had been, by the Stoics, 
deemed a weakness in our nature, and in 
thcir opinions impeded the progress of the 
judgment, and consequently the improver 
ment of morals; but his sentiments so 


widely differed from theirs, that he thought 
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humanity not only not a weakness, but 
the strongest and safest friend to virtue. 
No man could lament, therefore, more 
than he did, the mischief done to mankind 
by making the heart too familiar with mi- 
sery, and rendering it at last indifferent ; 
because, on the heart and on the feelings, 
chiefly depended our tove of virtue; and 
he was convinced they did more service 
to the cause of virtue, than the wisest pre- 
cepts of the wisest men. Humanity was 
one of the most beautiful parts of the di- 
vine system of christianity, which taught 
us not only to do good to mankind, but 
to love each other as brethren; and this 
all depended on the sensibility of our 
hearts, the greatest blessing bestowed by 
Providence on man, and without which, 
with the most refined and polished un- 
derstanding, he would be no better than 
a savage. 

The feelings of all Europe had already 
suffered by the repeated horrors of France; 
but, with regard to their cause, the French 
appeared to have, in a great measure, been 
driven to these violent scenes of blood- 
shed and horror. It was with a nation as 
with an individual : for if an individual was 
placed in a situation in which he felt him- 
self abandoned by the whole world, and 
found that no one was his friend, that no 
one interested himself in his happiness or 
welfare, but that all mankind, as it were 
by general consent, were his enemies, he 
must become a misanthrope and a savage, 
unless he possessed a mind more heroic 
and exalted than we had any right to ex- 
sa Such was the situation in which 

rance had been placed; almost all Eu- 
rope had united against this single people; 
not for the purpose of regaining any ter- 
ritory upon the Rhine, or restraining the 
strides of an ambitious monarch towards 
universal empire, as had been the case 
with the combination against Louis 14th; 
not for the purpose of” repelling an ag- 
gression, or to obtain reparation for an 
injury, or satisfaction for an insult, or in- 
demnification for losses, and security for 
future peace, but for the open and avowed 
purpose of destroying a people, or com- 
pelling them to accept a form of govern- 
ment to be imposed on them by force of 
arms; and that, too, the form which, from 
every conjecture that could possibly be 
made, they most detested and abhorred 
—their ancient monarchy. Could it be 
wondered at that the French, under such 
circumstances, were savage and feroci- 
ous? He did not say that it was the in- 
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tention of the combined powers to compel 
them to return to their ancient form of 
government ; it was enough that they were 
under the apprehension of it, and that al- 
most the whole of Europe were leagued 
In arms against them ; and no man could 
deny, but, as a people, they had an equit- 
able and moral right to resist such an at- 
tempt, and to refuse thcir submission to 
such dictation. 

A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
had drawn a pleasing picture of the hap- 
piness of the people of France under their 
monarchy, and had bestowed what he con- 
sidered an unmerited eulogium on that 
form of government, where the French 
peasant was described to have sat in hap- 
piness and security under his vine or his 
olive. He, for his part, Mr. Fox said, had 
certainly no pretensions to any thing like 
profound philosophical observation on 
men or manners, but he had been in 
France where this mild and temperate 
monarchy was, and had seen some of their 
peasants, who were so far from having 
any thing like security for the possession 
of any property they might have, that it 
was altogether at the disposal of the 
higher orders; and their situation in ge- 
neral was, to all appearance, so replete 
with misery, so abject, and so wretched, 
that they could not be objects of envy to 
the subjects of the most absolute despots 
upon earth, -He knew that France had 
been called “a mitigated, absclute mo- 
narchy :”” This he would deny, from ex- 
perience, and contend, that it was most 
fierce and barbarous. He did not mean 
to compare the situation of the people of 
France, under their monarchy, with the 
situation of the people of this country, or 
with the situation of the inhabitants of 
Holland, of the United States, or the 
happy Cantons of Switzerland; he would 
compare them with the inhabitants of 
Germany and Italy, and the other despotic 
governments of Europe, and contend, that 
their situation was by far the most dis- 
tressed and wretched of any of them. 
Seeing this to have been their situation, 
and apprehending the object of the com- 
bined powers to be tureplace them in that 
bondage, it was not surprising that they 
should become furious. 

In a former debate on this bill, he had 
heard it asked, Whether, if any of the 
emigrants employed by this country should 
be taken and put to ceath, we were to re- 
taliate? He had heard also, in reply, a 


solitary, but dreadful, “ Yes ;” and surely 
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was as ill-timed as it was inapplicable. 
Dreadful were the consequences that must 
follow the adoption of a system of retalia- 
tion ; dreadful the situation in which these 
unhappy men would be placed, who must, 
if taken, be considered as rebels, and put 
to death: as to these unfortunate men, the 
war would be a civil war to all intents 
and purposes; and every man knew that 
civil wars had never been distinguished by 
humanity. A great military authority 
{lord Mulgrave) had asserted, that these 
evils, so much apprehended, were not 
likely to be produced. He rejoiced at 
this information ; but, nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that those gallant men who fought 
under the prmce of Condé, and were un- 
fortunately taken prisoners, had been to 
a man put to death. The same noble 
Jord had asked, whether we should suffer 
ourselves to be bullicd by the French out 
of the means which were in our power? 
Certainly not; but let us be certain, in the 
first place, that these means rested upon 
fair grounds, and were such as we had a 
just right touse. The opinion which he 
was about to state, was like many other 
of his opinions, perhaps singular: it was 
this, that war ought to be carried on as 
mercifully as possible, without any regard 
to persons. He certainly could not find 
this opinion either in books, or in the 
practice of Europe ; and history taught 
all who perused it, that the treatment of 
prisoners in civil wars was never remark- 
able for humanity. Let us look to our 
own history, and to what were called good 
times. We had had, during the present 
century, in this country, two rebellions, 
in the years 1715 and 1745. Did we 
then reverence this merciful maxim? Did 
we consider that the treason of every man 
was done away by his holding a commis- 
sion from a foreign power, when taken in 
the field of battle? No: Mr. Radcliffe 
offered this plea; but it did not avail him: 
he was executed. 

_ If the Trench were to land in this 
kingdom, and there chanced to be any 
body of people so abandoned to all sense 
of duty, so lost to the love of their coun- 
try, so dead to their own interest and 
happiness, as to join them, should we 
pardon any of them, who should produce 
a commission from the Convention? We 
should not. If thereture, any of these 
emigrants were taken in the field of battle, 
in arms against their country, was it to 
be supposed that the Convention would 
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repect the commissions granted by the 
king of Great Britain, or that those com- 
missions would afford them protection, 
or secure them from punishment? In the 
present question, if we determined not 
to retaliate, in what a disgraceful and ca- 
lamitous situation did we place those 
whom we employed! And if we did re- 
taliate, good God ! in what horrors would 
Europe be involved! In whatever point 
of view he considered the measure, it 
appeared highly objectionable; it would 
tend, if adopted, to render the war more 
bloody and of longer duration.—Let us 
take a view of ancient history, and see 
how wars have been conducted, and com- 
pare them with the present ; we shall then 
see the reason why the present war is more 
bloody and more cruel, than any of those 
wars recorded in modern history. In mo- 
dern wars, the contest has been, generally 
speaking, concerning the possession of 
territory; at least the loss of territory, 
for the most part, has determined it; 
each acknowledging the independence of 
the other as a nation; and therefore the 
parties, like two individuals at law, did 
not seek to destroy each other after their 
difference was determined. Inancient wars, 
the contest was between powers secking 
the destruction and extermination of each 
other as a nation, It is not my wish to 
take from the mild effects of the Christian 
religion, which also has tended to soften 
the manners of men, but the merciful 
manner in which modern wars have been 
carried on, in comparison of the ancient, 
has resulted chiefly from this great diffe- 
rence between their objects. Delenda est 
Carthago, said the Roman senate, of 
Carthage: Athens conceived it was for 
her interest to destroy the government 
of Sparta, and vice versa, the Macedo- 
nians were convinced of the necessity of 
extirpating the Greeks. To these wars 
of the ancients, the civil wars of modern 
times alone afford a parallel, because their 
objects are also to effect the destruc- 
tion of governments ; and for this reason, 
they are less merciful and mild than wars 
waged between independent sovereigns. 
The present contest with l'rance may be 
justly termed a civil war, in the force, the 
acrimony, and savageness with which It is 
carricd on. 

The combined powers had declared 
that the government of l'rance must be 
destroyed, and that declaration had ren- 
dered the French desperate and cruel. 
That was a system at which humanity 
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shuddered; -that was a aystem promoted 
by the present bill; a system openly 
avowed and maintained by those who sup- 

orted the principles of this measure. 
That system had already had its effects 
in this country; it had rendered the peo- 
ple callous; some through fear, a power 
which deprived a man of dope Ee 
others by indifference, which prevented a 
man from exerting his intellects, and be- 
numbed his feelings. To what but this 
could be imputed the excessive severity of 
the sentences lately passed upon Mr. 
Muir, Mr. Palmer, and others, for having 
done nothing more than an honest man, 
acting perhaps under the influence of a 
misguided judgment, might conceive it to 
be his duty to do; for having done no- 
thing more than pursue a little too closely 
the tormer conduct of his present prose- 
cutor? To what but this could be im- 
puted the general disinclination of the 
Elouse, and lastly, its absolute refusal, to 
interfere with these sentences? If any 
man, three years ago, had committed such 
an offence, and had received such a sen- 
tence, the House would have fired with 
indienation, and interfered to prevent its 
execution. That punishments so enor- 
mous should be inflicted on gentlemen of 
a loeral education, and irreproachable 
manners, probably possessed of good 
hearts, and whose only crime so nearly 
resembled the virtues of other men, who 
even arrogated to themselves some merit 
on that head; that such men, for a bare 
misdemeanor, should reccive a sentence 
worse than death; a sentence that had 
the certainty of death, without its imme- 
diate release from misery, a lingering, 
peevish infliction of a punishment, which, 
in cruelty, exceeded immediate death; 
and all this for a conduct not long since 
deemed meritorious; this was owing to 
the horrid examples of France, and arose 
from inordinate fear, and miserable appre- 
hension. Was he not, then, entitled to 
say, that the present war was dangerous 
to the constitution of this country, since 
it tended so directly to extinguish, in that 
House and in the people, the spirit which 
had hitherto guarded the constitution from 
the daily attacks of the executive power ? 
Impressed so forcibly with these senti- 
ments, he felt himself unable to withhold 
his opinion; not from any expectation of 
making any deep impression on the ma- 
jority of that Ilouse; that he was well 
convinced, would be a hopeless expecta- 
tion; but because he conccived it his duty 
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so to do, that the public might be called 
upon to exert their judgment. 

There were two peints more to be con- 
sidered, befure he could take leave of 
the subject: first, the probable effect this 
system would have on the French charac- 
ter; and second, the immense expense 
the measure might introduce in the public 
expenditure of this country. With re- 
gard to the first point, it was to be obe- 
served, that the French character was a 
marked one; and nothing was more pro- 
minent in it than an attachment to their 
country, which might be called patriotism, 
or nationality, but which consisted in the 
desire of having France appear magnani- 
mous and great in the eyes of the world. 
Perhaps in this they had never been 
equalled, except by the ancient Romans. 
This ought to make the House cautious 
as to what might be the result of employ- 
Ing any very considerable number of these 
men. Let them consider, that should we 
even succeed in placing Louis 17th on 
the throne, and a question of indemnity 
were to arise, perhaps these very French 
troops we had employed might take part 
avainst us; they might possibly have also 
other interests in betraying us. He did 
not mean to say they would do it, but 
at the same time it would not be altoge- 
ther discreet to hold out to them too 
great a temptation. Suppose, however, 
that we should fail in our attempts, and 
should be forced to return to the first ob- 
ject of the war, what would be then the 
consequence ? We should become the 
sad spectators of the ruin we had occa- 
sioned: we should hear these emigrants 
reproach us in this manner: “ We de- 
pended on your promises, and you have 
deceived us; we relied on you with con- 
fidence, and you have thus prevented us 
from using any endeavour to reconcile 
ourselves to our country.” We should 
then be forced either to cast them out to 
the wide world in misery and distress, or 
to burthen the people of this country for 
their maintenance ; a burthen that would 
be more heavy, and less just, than that 
in consequence of the protection attorded 
the loyalists in the American war. With 
regard to the expense, it was impossible 
tu say to what extent it might go; and as 
our resources, like all human things, had 
their limits, we could not be quite sure 
the people would be able to bear the bur- 
then; nor could we be sure, supposing 
them able, that they would be long wil- 
ling to do so. When so desirable an end 
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would be accomplished God only knew! 
but he contended, that we should endea- 
vour to accelerate the Pouce of peace, 
and to make the war as little savage and 
ferocious as possible. ‘This bill, as inimi- 
cal to these two very desirable objects, 
which were so much the wish of his 
heart, should have his decided negative. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that to 
every person who considered the subject 
with attention, it must appear evident 
that the bill was grounded upon plain and 
obvious principles, and required no other 
elucidation than a simple reference to the 
origin of the war, and to thre actual state 
of the enemy. On aretrospect of events, 
it must be allowed, that Great Britain 
did not commence hostilities till self-de- 
fence had rendered the measure unavoid- 
able. Great Britain, in common with the 
other governments of Europe, beheld 
with a proper anxiety the first progress of 
the French revolution. This event, when 
it took place, was more properly a sub- 
ject for observation, originating in the 
duty of preserving our own constitution 
and dominions, than a matter of positive 
alarm, from the political innovations which 
had taken place in the interior of France. 
A short period, however, had only elap- 
sed, when what at first appeared to be a 
partial change from the ancient monar- 
chy, assumed an aspect so formidable to 
neighbouring nations, that every man of 
a sober and deliberating mind took the 
alarm. It was not now a limitation of the 
ancient monarchical form of government, 
but a conspiracy of the most profligate 
and ignorant people in that nation, against 
all the principles of society and religion, 
against all property, landed or commer- 
cial; and this conspiracy, too, formed 
in the center of Europe, and threatening 
the subversion of every neighbouring go- 
vernment ; a conspiracy made up of men, 
equally destitute of principles and of pro- 
perty, who hadevery thing to gain and 
nothing to lose by a general convulsion in 
Europe. His majesty’s ministers wished 
for nothing more than a fair retrospect of 
their conduct in this crisis. On the one 
hand, they had to contemplate the rapid 
rosperity of the British empire, the flour- 
ishing state of our revenues, and the daily 
increasing extent of our manufactures 
and commerce; on the other hand, they 
had before them the devastations, exter- 
nal and internal, with which the French 
anarchists were threatening Europe. If 
it was the duty of the king’s ministers to 
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preserve the empire in its existing pros- 
perity ; it was not less their duty to pre- 
pare themselves against the approaches of 
the evils which threatened us. Hence 
they were induced to pause and to ob- 
serve. They were determined to avoid 
hostilities, unless the safety of our allies 
and our internal security rendered it im- 
possible. The period of hesitation in 
which this political caution could be ex- 
ercised was indeed but short. The French 
declaration of war against us terminated 
it; a war not declared with the common 
forms of civilized nations, not proceeding 
upon any violation of existing treaties on 
our part, not even with pretended circum- 
stances of aggression by us, but with the 
avowed purpose of carrying their newly- 
created constitution, and the anarchy and 
devastation upon which it rested, over all 
Europe ; a war, in fine, accompanied with 
symptoms of malignity and madness, dan- 
gerous to individuals, and destructive to 
states. Such was the fact at the declara- 
tion of the war—an event which ought to 
have terminated all difference of opinion 
in this country, since every thing the Bri- 
tish nation held valuable, life, property, 
honour, constitution, and national re- 
sources, were at stake. It had been mat- 
ter of surprise, therefore, since that pe- 
riod, to find that one man could exist, 
who pretended to candour, to commorm 
sense, or to reputation, who could either 
justify our enemies, or have a second opi- 
nion on the subject, whatever he might 
have thought previous to that event.— 
Mr. Dundas admitted, that the French 
affairs at the beginning of the revolution, 
bore such an aspect, that differences of 
opinion respecting them prevailed ; it was 
reserved for the illuminated and compre- 
hensive mind of Mr. Burke alone, to fore- 
sce what must be its fatal and necessary 
consequences: he had even then, in his 
strictures upon the subject, and when the 
tide of opinion and of prejudice ran 
against him, pointed out, with a discern- 
ment almost approaching to prescience, 
the calamitous consequences which have 
since ensued. If these strictures were ¥ 
termed the phantoms of an over-heated 
imagination, time, which weighs events 
in the balance of truth, and docs justice 
to all men, has stamped those predictions 
and verified them by events. No man 
would now be hardy enough to deny, that 
the prophecy had not been justified by. 
the fact. Had not the monstrous system 
of the French convention threatened, like 
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2 torrent, to sweep before it all the king- 
doms of Europe? Did not the principle, 
upon which it avowed to act, lead to ag- 
gressions against our allies and against 
ourselves? Did not the conduct of the 
convention manifest, that when they 
should have conquered and plundered our 
allies, their hordes were to bring their 

litics and contributions into Britain? 
Did they not banish all persons respect- 
able for rank, for fortune, for virtue, for 
- religion ; and when such characters sought 
an asylum in Britain, would it have been 
consistent with the beneficence and liber- 
ality of this nation, to have refused it? 
No; these unfortunate and distinguished 
men sought our protection, and they 
found it-—Mr. Dundas next adverted to 
the reasonings of those who attempted to 
shew, that the war was unjust and unne- 
cessary. Already the answers given to 
them had been full and conclusive; and 
he would, therefore, content himself with 
gemarking, that the arguments of oppo- 
sition were inconsistent with themselves, 
At one time, they professed and promised 
to support the war, though they pro- 
nounced it to be unjust and unnecessary ; 
and, at other times, they opposed the 
measures adopted by the executive go- 
vernment for accomplishing the ends for 
which the war had been undertaken. The 
measure now under debate was a proof of 
this observation, for though brought for- 
ward in support of the war, the bill was 
pronounced to be improper.—Mr. Dundas 
next took a review of the actual state of 
France. A faction, composed of the most 
worthless of -‘men, governed that devoted 
country. The power of this faction was 
upheld by the most precarious of tenures, 
the breath of the mob. The unanimity 
of France mm support of the present go- 
vernment had been much insisted upon; but 
he would venture to say, that there now 
appeared manifest symptoms, that num- 
bers in that devoted country, were ad- 
verse to it. That many of the French na- 
tion detested the anarchy under which they 
were suffering, required no other proof 
than the immense emigrations from that 
country ; or if that should not be deemed 
sufficient evidence, an appeal might be 
made to the feelings of every humane and 
honourable man, to pronounce, respect- 
ing the unbounded massacres under which 
millions had sunk, and the absolute ex- 
tinction of that security of person and 
property» of that justice and that religion, 
which alone can attach rational men to 
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any form of government. From the na- 
ture of the case, it must be evident, that 
multitudes of the French nation wanted 
only protection and support, to bring 
them forward to crush that convention, 
under which these evils had become in- 
supportable. Could any other conse- 
quence result from the innumerable mas- 
sacres of those very savages upon each 
other, but jealousy, distrust, and ran- 
cour? Ifso, large bodies of the French 
people, hostile to such unparalleled ty- 
ranny, must be ready to fly to the arms 
we proposed putting into their hands, 
however they may have been hitherto 
compelled, by fear, to conceal their real 
feelings and wishes. If, then, such a go- 
vernment as that in France, was incone 
sistent with the safety of other govern- 
ments, the legitimate object of the war 
must be, the extinction of this monstroug 
system. What measure was 80 likely to 
produce this end, as making use of the 
means which were the most closely con- 
nected with the object? These means 
were, to employ great bodies of the un- 
fortunate sufferers, of different ranks, whe 
had been driven from their country, from 
their families, from their property, and 
reduced to the last extremity, as princi 
pals, as well as auxiliaries, in restori 

the peace of Europe. When collec 

into bodies, such men would erect the stan- 
dard of exiled religion, oppressed virtue, 
and expatriated loyalty. For these pur- 
poses, they now called upon the British 
nation to give them arms. Men of this 
description must have the same object 
that we have. He desired to see a regu- 
lar government established in France ; and 
the present bill was well calculated for 
this object. His hope was, that by the 
proper use of this plan, peace would be 
restored to this country, and security to 
Europe. Unless we overthrew the pre- 
sent system of Krench politics, we neither 
could hope for peace, nor obtain security. 
That security which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had augured from our insular situa- 
tion, and from the loyalty and valour of 
the British nation, no man was more for- 
ward to subscribe to, than himself; but, 
insulated as we were, and loyal and brave 
as our people might be, if hordes of san- 
guinary Tartars were suffered to collect 
in the heart of Europe ; if every feeling 
of justice and religion were allowed to be 
extinguished ; if the principles of anarchy 
were permitted to be propagated by fire 
and sword ; if all property were to be 
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trampled under foot; if acts of murder 
were to be measured by the conveniency 
of the murderer, and all the nations on 
the continent to bow under the iron rod 
of this murderer, he believed that the 
right hon. gentleman would hardly con- 
tend, that Great Britain and Ireland could 
hope for safety, security, or peace. De- 
sirable, however, as peace was, heartily 
as he might wish for its establishment, 
and’ready as he had been to listen to the 
reasonings of his opponent, yet he now 
called on the House to say, whether these 
reasonings had been either founded on 
events, or conclusive in the consequences 
drawn from them. The right hon. gentle- 
man had resorted to the opinions of the 
writers on the laws of nations, and assert- 
ed that it is laid down by them, asa prin- 
ciple, that one nation has nota right to 
interfere in the internal administration of 
another, or to attempt the subversion of 
its government. The right hon. gentle- 
man could not lately have perused those 
authors, or had not examined them with 
his usual accuracy or he would have dis- 
covered, that the principle, upon which 
he rested the whole of his argument, was 
not to be found in any one of their works. 
On the contrary, it was laid down by 
Vatell, the right hon. reasoner’s favourite 
author, and by the authors whom Vatell 
must, from the spirit of his work, have 
consulted, to be a maxim of justice and 
of prudence, that the government of one 
country may interfere with, and subvert 
‘that of another, under certain circum- 
stances ; such as, self-preservation and 
security. This interference became itself 
a great and leading principle in the laws 
ef nations, and one, to the observance of 
which, every state, as a duty to itself, 
was obligated. To this principle, all ge- 
neral maxims must be subservient. Ifthe 
fact be, that the government of France 
had been put into the hands of men, 
whom the right hon. gentleman himself 
had pronounced monsters, it remained 
with him to say, what principle existed, 
which forbad our efforts to wrest power 
from men thus described. Exclusive, 
however, of this consideration, it would 
be found, that wherever the authors on 
the law of nations touch upon this sub- 
ject, they set down thcir own reasonings 
as matters of mere speculative policy, and 
apply their arguments to internal discords 
among any people, in time of peace, but, 
on no occasion, to nations ina state of 
war. No man could be so ridiculous as 
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to assert, that it is not the duty ofa na- 
tion, which has experienced an aggression, 
to use every possible means to obtain re- 
dress, or, in plain words, to overcome 
and destroy that power with which they 
are at war; especially when it is a power, 
which besides open aggression, has been 
insidiously attempting to excite rebellion 
ina country with which it was at peace : 
of this description is the present govern- 
ment of France. And -under such cir- 
cumstances, was it for ministers to sit 
down in their closets and reason on the 
speculative question, whether they ought 
to interfere and endeavour to overturn the 
usurpation? No. They had to consider 
the enemy, as an enemy of the worst des- 
cription, and to devise means, either to 
bring him to reason, or to ruin.—Mr. 
Dundas next adverted to the observations 
of Mr. Fox on the calamities of retaliation ; 
a subject to which, he trusted, the 
House would not suppose him less alive 
than the right hon. gentleman. From 
this topic, however he would refrain, 
not because he was less adverse to evcry 
calamitous consequence of retaliation, but 
because he considered every thing that 
might or could be said upon the subject, 
under the present circumstances, to be 
injudicious and imprudent. Generals, 
who tor humanity and wisdom have been 
inferior to none who had yet lived, have 
found it necessary, in the field of battle, 
to stop cruelty by retaliation. No general, 
however, and indeed no author, had as yet 
attempted, in practice or in theory, to 
reduce retaliation to defined or general 
principles. An officer found the task 
severe cnough, when he was compelled 
to have recourse to this last extremity 
with an unprincipled foe, but he did 
not think it his duty to speculate on the 
subject. Ifumanity and necessity might 
be sometimes at variance. Humanity 
at one time might call upon wisdom to 
refrain from retaliation, at another, to 
exercise it: right might at one time jus 
tify this severity, when gencrosity scorned 
to use that right. Every thing on this 
subject depended upon circumstances, 
such asthe conduct and character of an 
enemy, whether he be polished or savage, 
honourable or unprincipled; and it was 
as absurd, as it was abominable, to seek, 
in the midst ofa war with savages, like 


-that into which we were driven, tor dis- 


cussions on the subject. It the conqueror 
of a province sent the people coercively 
into war, he might be termed a savage; 
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but the present case was the feverse ; it 
was that of men, who had been driven 
from. their property, on whose lives a 
price had been set, who, when taken pri- 
soners, were butchered; it was that of 
men seeking the protection of this coun- 
try to get back their property, their rank, 
their friends, and (if they had escaped the 
knife of the assassins) their families, of 
whom they had been bereft. Such were 
the men who were calling for arms from 
Britain, and it was for them to consider 
the probable effects of retaliation. The 

had weighed them, and had said, ‘ Shall 
we the fortune of war, and hazard re- 
taliation? Shall we join England who is 
fighting our cause, and endeavouring to 
restore to us our all? Orshall we spin out 
a wretched and dishonourable existence, 
or die in famine, outcasts from our coun- 
try, traitors to our king, and apostates 
to our religion?” Can any man, view- 
ing these facts and this situation, accuse 
this government of using compulsion? 
Have not the emigrants had the whole of 
the prospect, and the whole of the risk, 
before them? They have taken their reso 
lution, and no man can deny the wisdom 
of their choice. Could men of feeling 
or magnanimity act otherwise? It had 
been asserted that this measure would 
tend to prolong the war. Mr. Dundas 
admitted, that the magnitude of the con- 
quests which we had made in the East 
and West-Indies had not the same effect 
on the councils of the usurpers, as con- 
quests in France might have; but he 
maintained, that our distant conquests 
would accelerate the issue of the war, 
because the resources of the enemy de- 
pended in some measure on their colo- 
nial possessions. In this proportion our 
success in these quarters, would diminish 
the power of the enemy to carry on the 
war, and therefore facilitate the grand ob- 
ject of it, an honourable peace. The 
whole subject resolved itself into this 
sunple question: ‘‘ Could we hope for 
security or peace, without a total change 
in the government of France ?” Certainly 
not, for if we could at this time conclude 
a peace by keeping the conquests we had 
acquired yet, with so great a country, 
powerful from internal resources, from 
soil, climate, population, and situation, as 
France was, we had only to expect a re- 
newal of the war, if we suffered the present 
government toremain ; agovernment raised 
up by treachery violence, and usurpation; 
a government supported by fraud confis- 
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cations and plunder; a government di4 
recting its views beyond the wilderness 
of imagination, resembling only the fury 
of fiends, or the malice and cunning of the 
enemy of mankind, and executing its 
schemes, by forcing the husbandman, mas 
nufacturer, and merchant to become 
common soldiers. It was as impracticae 
ble to negociate as it would be absurd to 
make peace. If such a government re- 
main in the center of Europe, other couns 
tries in vain will hope to live in safety; 
and on this, if no other ground existed on 
which to rest his argument, he would 
venture to place his defence of the pre 
sent measure.—Mr. Dundas next con- 
trasted the present argument of Mr. Fox 
with his severe censures on government, 
in the last and beginning of the present 
session, for not having afforded the loyalists 
of La Vendée a proper support. Those 
strictures were erroneous, because the 

were not founded on the events shiek 
prevented the assistance being given. It. 
would be most readily allowed that the 
assistance ought to have been given if it 
had been practicable to give it; but if it 
waquld have been unwise to have risked 
our national force and honour, in support 
of the scattered bands in La Vendée, it 
would be wise to take into our pay a 
body of men, who were animated with 
Perobe like our own, who were to be 
ully appointed and provided, before they 
‘ook the field, who were to be led on by 
officers, not only eminent for honour and 
military skill, but revered in their own 
country for the laurels with which they 
had adorned the crown of France, and 
who were in fine, animated by the same 
enthusiasm as those of La Vendée, butan 
enthusiasm diametrically opposite to the 
mad rage of Sans Culottes and Jacobins, 
because directed by religion, by true 
patriotism, and by steady te An 
army of this kind must not only be equal 
to prodigies, but must increase in numbers 
as it advanced. An hon. gentleman had 
mentioned 500,000 such men. Mr. Dun- 
das said, he would rejoice, that they were 
so many. The same gentleman had next 
gue eese our ability to find resources 
or this number; but a much smaller 
number would soon be able to render aid 
from us unnecessary ; for they would ac- 
quire their own rights and privileges, and 
terminate the calamities of their country. 
It had been said, why was not this mea- 
sure adopted sooner. On this subject, he 
was ready to allow, that if ministers had 
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been apparently remiss, the blame pro- 
ceeded from the course of events. After 
the affair at Toulon, the French fully saw 
their own calamities, and large bodies of 
that unfortunate and expatriated’ peo- 
ple now called for arms, and prayed us to 
employ France against France, to save 
her, and to preserve the liberties of Eu- 
rope. It had been said, that the war 
against France had tended to harden the 
finer feelings of humanity. He would 
allow, that an insensibility of the most 
horrid kind had prevailed in that country, 
and he was sorry to say, in England, in 
part; since that which would once have 
been heard with consternation, was now 
read with apathy, as the news of the day. 
There was this difference, however, be- 
tween the two countries: in the one, men 
had become habitually cruel; in the other 
men turned away from the recital of 
events, which excited only disgust and 
horror. Would the right hon. gentleman 
say, that we ought not to arm Frenchmen 
against the authors of this insensibility in 
their own country, or that we ought to 
familiarize ourselves to such horrors? It 
was not the war, butthe authors of the 
war, who had wrought this change in 
France the present rulers of that devoted 
people had done it and if power was to 
placed in any country in the hands of 
a lawless mob, there was no barrier in na- 
ture to entrench us against the like cala- 
mities. It was not the war which had 
occasioned these evils on the continent : 
they had begun in France and were at a 
height unknown in the annals of man, be- 
fore the war commenced. Mr. Dundas 
concluded with combating the justification 
which had been attempted of Messrs. 
Palmer and Muir. Open, he said, your 
statute book, and read what are the 
crimes to which the punishment of death 
is annexed ; compare the crime of an un- 
fortunate wrctch who steals a cheese, 
with the crime of him who conspires to 
instil into the minds of the people a ha- 
tred for our mild laws and happy consti- 
tution, and a love for the anarchy and 
butchery of France. Where is the huma- 
nity of those gentlemen, who can silent] 
acquiesce in the punishment of death 
being inflicted on the former, compelled, 
perhaps, to offend the law, by the clamors 
for bread of a famishing wife and chil- 
dren: and the crime of the latter, who 
could have no motive, no excuse, for their 
ctimes but their vicious desire of obtain- 
ang power by overturning the British con- 
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Mr. Burke rose and said :—The right 
hon. gentleman( Mr. Fox), in making the 
panegyric of humanity, has not fo 
ten to claim for himself a fullshare of 
that virtue, at the same time that he 
has thought proper to detract from the 
portion of it which I may possess. That 
humanity is highly praiseworthy, and that 
he possesses much of that good quality, 
is certainly true: yet this formal: panegye 
ric, on an occasion s0 little adapted. wears 
a good deal the appearance of what the 
ancients would have called ambitiosa orna- 
menta. It has no discernible use; for in 
fact, it only asserts that which every one 
admits, and which has never yet in this 
House been called in question. This pro= 
ceeding reminds mea good deal of the 
saying of an old Lacedemonian, a sour, 
surly sort of a fellow, who, when they 
were praising Hercules, said, “ Pray, who 
blames him?” So, in hike manner, it 
might be asked of the right hon. gentle- 
man, *“ What member in that House bla- 
med humanity?” ‘The mode of reasoning 
pursued by the right hon. gentleman was 
undoubtedly, in that instance, repugnant 
to the rules of rhetoric ; nay, diametrically 
opposite to the principles of eloquence. 
There never was a subject upon which the 
right hon. gentleman could exercise his 
eloquence, and of eloquence he had a 
most uncommon share, to so very little 
purpose, more especially in that. House, 
as upon the subject of humanity ; forevery 
member, to its praise be it spoken, was 
thoroughly acquainted with, and uniformly 
acted upon, sentiments of humanity. The 
right hon. gentleman, therefore, has 
thrown away his breath upon the subject, 
but if the right hon. gentleman had 
preached his sermon on humanity in the 
Jacobin Club, or in the club of the Cor- 
deliers, no man could deny that it would 
not be remarkably opportune, and ex- 
tremely necessary at the present time. 
To them who were so abandoned it might 
be said, “ Discite Justitiam mooniti, et 
nontemnere Divos.’? Whatever chance 
there was that so excellent a discourse 
might make some impression on the minds 
of the Jacobins, yet I have too great an 
esteem for the right hon. gentleman's ta- 
lents, too great a reverence for his abilt- 
ties, too great aregard for his humanity, too 
great a love for his generosity and good 
nature, too great an anxiety for the safety 
of his person, to entertain a wish that he 
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should goin person among the Jacobins 
to preach his sermon upon humanity, and 
to apply itin any effectual way. at- 
ever merits, however, humanity may pos- 
sess in theory, I am one of those who 
hold its practice in higher estimation, and 
am therefore led to measure the actions 
of the right hon. gentleman with his pro- 
fessions. He regards the state of the 
French emigrants with strong emotions 
of pity, and yet without any distinguished 
rivate assistance to them; he now comes 
orward to oppose the only public relief of 
a comprehensive and radical nature which 
can be suggested; from the abundance 
of his compassion, he “ leaves them Provi- 
dence’s care.” On this, and on some 
other occasions, I cannot but suppose him 
led astray by an unfortunate bias, or pe 
haps that desire of personal triumph, which 
is so common to us all. To the objects of 
oppression he is prodigal of pity, yet pe- 
nurious of relief; and its authors, he is 
ready to condemn, yet unwilling to chas- 
tise. No stoic was ever in a state of more 
rfect neutrality to mankind, not even 
Veno himself. mean not, however, to 
cast any general imputation on the doc- 
trines of that ancient sect, which has pro- 
duced many virtues, and will, I have no 
doubt, produce many more. Now as to 
the monosvllable yes, which I uttered on 
a former occasion, I have only to observe 
that yes in the old English was called 
ay 
“Ay, ay, ay—a word more fatal thrice 
“ Than the death-darting eye of Cockatrice.” 
The notice that has been taken of this, 
places me in a light of importance, to 
which I am conscious, I have no preten- 
sion. This trite and oracular species of 
eloquence seems to have more ettect than 
all the long harangues I ever delivered ; 
and I should, perhaps, do well in future 
to forbear my usual mode, and confine my- 
self to this short and sententious style. 
From the severity of comment to which 
this poor monosyllable has been subject, 
the world must have been led to think that 
I have taken up my morals at random, or 
merely on sentiment, and thatI was totally 
unprepared to defend them onprinciple. In 
the first Perea must not be for- 
gotten, thatwhat I saidcame from an indi- 
vidual, having no participation in his majcs- 
ty’s councils, and of course carried with 
it no ministerial authority, though it has 
all along been treated in a light directly 
the reverse. As a_ general principle, 
founded on policy and the law of nations, 
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I am ready to repeat and maintain, that 
retaliation of any severity, which an ene- 
my a ractise, is right and proper. I 
know full well that the application of this 
principle to any.case which may occur in. 
practice, will depend on circumstances. 
A question of policy will then arise, which 
must be determined by prudence, the es- 
sential constituent and regulator of all 
virtue. This practical restriction has, 
however, nothing to do with the general 
principle. The éez talionis is a part of 
the law of nations, as founded on that of 
nature. When, therefore, any infraction 
of that law takes place, retaliation is the 
punishment provided, and the infliction 
of it is essential to humanity, as well as 
justice. The distinction between rebel, 
and enemy is a subtlety which will not 
apply; as the National Convention af- 
fords no protection to its miserable sub- 
jects, ane has forfcited all pretension to | 
allegiance. T'rom its own principles, and 
its own conduct, it has destroyed all 
rights of sovereignty. These corps must. 
therefore be regarded purely as a part of 
that army under whose banners they 
serve. As tothe policy, in a more ge 
neral view, what can be more manifest, 
than that every system of fear will invite 
the evil it means to deprecate; whereas, 
if those who violate the law and practice 
of nations, find that the evil of that in- 
fraction will fall in common on themselves, 
they will be induced to refrain and de- 
sist. Locke is of the same opinion re- 
lative to the dex talioniss; and though I 
do not subscribe to all that he has ad- 
vanced, his authority is on every subject 
of great weight. God forbid that the au- 
thors of murder should not find it recoil 
on their own heads. Such is my opinion 
relative to the justice and policy of reta- 
liation. I should not cle it I were so 
far honoured as to be consulted by an 

part of the allies, to declare that they 
were bound alike by honour, duty, and 
interest, not to suffer any one act of se- 
verity to pass unretaliated. It is a call 
of justice, and as such an integral of hu- 
manity, without which man would cease 
to be a beautiful part of the general 
community of the world. Justice is the 
ground-work of which humanity is the 
superstructure, and cannot subsist with- 
out it. A vain ostentatious display of 
that virtue may, indeed, be made, as has 
been done for the last thirty years in 
France; but I have no doubt that all 
the horrors which have taken place in 
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that country may, in a great measure, be 
traced to that very source, namely, af- 
fected humanity, devoid of justice. But 
the right hon. gentleman is fearful we 
may inflame the Jacobins by this seve- 
rity on our part. Inflame a Jacobin! 
You may as well talk of setting fire to 
hell. Impossible! The measure of their 
rage and iniquity overflows, and cannot 
be increased. Friend and foe, royalist 
and republican, all fall beneath the sa- 
vage havoc of that club, and its worthy 
coadjutor, the Cordeliers; nor are the 
members of either secure from the other, or 
even itself. Jacobin slaughters Cordelier, 
Cordelier butchers Jacobin, and, at times, 
each inverts the murderous knife into its 
own bosom. 

“ High-crested tyranny Sweeps on, 
- 6 Till each man falls by lottery.” 
For the deplorable, for the lamentable 
situation of France, no man feels more 
than I do. For myself, I may be in- 
dulged to say, 
“Non ignara mali, miscris succurrere disco.” 
Whatever is said of the tyranny of 
princes, sure I am, that an attentive ob- 
server of history will discover, that their 
practice is more lenient than the mildest 
doctrine of theorists. These have only 
to struggle between their pen and their 
paper; princes wrestle with the warm 
sympathies of nature. To the honour of 
practical humanity, only four mstances 
of wanton and unnecessary murder oc- 
curred throughout the whole course of 
the American war; a forbearance which 
reflects equal credit to both parties. In 
the history of princes some instances of 
unnecessary severity may be found; but 
their general practice is just and merciful 
I], for instance, think that Cameron and 
Radcliff, in the later periods of our own 
history, should not have been executed. 
In 1688, the Irish brigades were taken 
into the service of France, and retained 
their own uniform; yet this country, 
though often courageously opposed by 
these troops, has not, in any instance, 
treated them as rebels when the fortune 
of war cast them into our power. In 
the rebellion of 1746, a whole regiment of 
them were taken, but no severity was 
practised. France herself, under Louis 
14th conducted herself in the same way. 
Many of her regiments, after the cruel 
and impolitic revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, were taken into the pay of Prus- 
sia, Holland, and Great Britain, yet she 
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became prisoners. The battle of Fon- 
tenoy was gained principally from the 
exertion of the Irish brigade; and though 
they fought against us in an open and 
direct rebellion, these extremities were 
not thought of. Lord Ligonier, an 
officer of great note in our service, was 
a Frenchman by birth, and whien taken 
prisoner fighting against France, was 
exchanged in the usual course for an 
officer of the same rank. The old huma- 
nity of princes, therefore, when fairly ex- 
amined, need not shun comparison with 
the new-born republican tenderness of mo- 
dern times, which has been boasted of with 
such insulting triumph and insidious de- 
traction. Fact is the mortal enemy of de- 
clamation, as analysis is of rhetoric: and 
perhaps from some decay of imagination 
likewise, I feel myself much inclined to 
avail myself of these advantages on this 
occasion. The same instances of mercy 
and forbearance may be collected from the 
conduct of Germany, Sweden, and every 
other power in Europe. As to Germany, 
it is impossible not to recall the late cases 
of insurrection in the Netherlands, both 
of which were subdued by the main force 
of armies; yet what is the consequence ? 
a general amnesty, and the voluntary esta- 
blishment of those articles for which the 
people of that country contended. In Swe- 
den too, how was the late murder of her 
king, and foul conspiracy against her goe 
vernment, punished? Was it in a manner 
which resembled the merciful judgments 
of the revolutionary tribunal? Mankind, 
therefore, has been better used by its rue 
lers, than most people, judging only from 
theory, may imagine, and in fact, never 
experienced a pure and merciless tyranny 
before the Jacobin authority of France; 
and I must repeat what I have before said, 
that if every instance of oppression, in- 
justice, and cruelty, throughout Europe 
for the space of one hundred years were 
collected together, the sum total would 
fall infinitely short of the same instances 
of tyranny which have occurred in any one 
week since the revolution of France. A 
general combination against a country, 
though not conclusive evidence, is a very 
strong presumption of its meriting the en- 
mity which it has excited, and it may be 
ufeful to remind the House, that these 
combinations are not unknown to Europe. 
What other was the league of Cambray 
against Venice, or the confederacy against 
Louis 14th 2? Yet did these countries act 


never sacrificed these troops when they | as France now does? Did they talk of 
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raising corps of assassins for their enemies, 
or of subverting or destroying every esta- 
blishment in Europe? Did they massacre 
erals and ministers? On the contrary, 
it may be shown they became more mode- 
rate and merciful. In this country, when 
a man exposes his head in the pillory, he 
loses all pretension to credit : not so, how- 
ever, when he exposes it at Paris in the 
uillotine; his credit remains, the head is 
all that is lost. A very stout republican, 
one Lanjaunai, whose republicanism could 
not, however, save his head from the de- 
mocratic guillotine, has made a written 
declaration of some facts, which, as a 
member of the Convention, and a munici- 
pal officer of the city of Paris, he had par- 
ticular opportunities of knowing. 1. ‘That 
since the revolution no murder or pillage 
has been committed, in any once instance, 
but what was previously planned and agreed 
to by the reigning powers at Paris. 2. 
With respect to the dreadful carnage of 
September, 1792, it was settled by the five 
leading men of that day. That lists of 
proscribed people were previously handed 
about, in which the names of each person 
to be murdered was set down, and that the 
assassins employed received 100 sous a 
head for every object they dispatched, 
which, in two days only of that massacre, 
amounted to the dreadful number of 8,000 
people. The terrific 14th of sie the 
deaths of Foulon and Berthier, all pro- 
ceeded from the same arrangement and 
plan, which distinguishes the mote settled 
progress of this mild and beneficent revo- 
ution. As the humanity of princes bear 
no comparison to the excesses of licenti- 
ous anarchy, neither docs their justice. 
To advert to the much-abused ancient 
government of France. Throughout the 
whole of Louis 16th’s reign, 1 defy any 
one to produce me an instance of in- 
justice, or the violation of private right. 
The only thing approaching to it was in a 
case between the crown and corporation of 
Bourdeaux relative to some land on the 
river Loire. This was seized on by the 
ministers as the property of the crown; on 
an application, however, to the king in 
council, after hearing the case, proposed, 
with his own voice, to return the land, 
which was accordingly done. Mirabeau, 
the inveterate enemy of the parliaments, 
owned, that their justice was without stain 
or suspicion, and that before their power, 
the ancient aristocracy itself trembled. 
As to the progress and event of this 
mighty contest, 
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“ *Tis not for me this dark abyss to tread, 
“ And read the book which angels cannot 
read: 

but I shall regard with great anxiety and 
dread, every event which gives strength to 
the power of France, and shall endeavour 
to oppose every attempt to justify ana ex- 
cuse the monstrous enormitics which she 
hascommitted. These attempts atleast tend 
to diminish the natural horror and indigna- 
tion which: is common to every well-dis- 
posed mind, in contemplating the events 
that have lately happened there. What 
we excuse, we are soon led to justify; 
what we justify, to admire; what we 
admire, to imitate. It has been said 
that they always sought a union with this 
country, and that they would now readily 
listen to any overtures of peace. I believe 
it; but then it must be on the terms of re- 
ceiving their principles, and being exposed 
to their machinations. They say ‘ Let 
me fraternize with you, and conquer 
Europe.’ On those terms, and those 
only, can any compromise take place. No 
uncertainty of future events or present 
evil can therefore be brought in compa. 
rison with this worst of all evils, rapid, 
unlimited, and irremediable.—As to the 
Scheldt being the object of the war, or 
any regulation concerning that river, you 
may as well talk of a chamber-pot being 
the object. It is to resist and destroy the 
savage power of a desperate gang of plun- 
derers, murderers, tyrants, and atheists. 
with whom a state of war is a state of 
comparative respite and security. To 
treat with them is impossible. No one 
in France can answer for his head to-mor- 
row. An idea of permanent authority is 
completely ridiculous. Each faction re- 
presents somany Ombres Chinois, who 
after dancing a while before our eyes, 
pass away in quick succession, and are 
heard of no more. This cunning and ma- 
lignant enemy makes war on principles, 
desperate and unknown; she must’ there- 
fore be opposed by vigorous and unpre- 
cedented measures, strong and compre- 
hensive like the present. One of their 

lans has been to liberate at once all the 
blacks in the West Indies, and this not 
with a view of disseminating liberty, but 
of reducing into one common ruin our 
islands and their own. These horrid plans 
of desolation call for measures of the most 
4 ead and vigorous counteraction; and 
if a war of destruction and extermination 
takes place, it is they who have caused 
it. All distinction between offensive and 
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defensive operations is destroyed. Their 
power must perish, or Europe cannot be 
safe. For these desperate attempts, un- 
fortunately they have found new and effi- 
cacious means of perpctration, the power 
of terror on the human mind was never 
completely known before ; they have made 
it substitute or produce every quality 
they sought for, and thereby have gained 
possession of all the energies of which 
our nature is susceptible. It has been 
said, that their excesses have arisen from 
being goaded to fury by the combination 
against them. Did the former combina- 
tions in Europe against particular states 

roduce this desperation? No. This apo- 
ogy for their savage excesses, is only to 
be found in English writings and apecchen 
and is brought forward as the last resort 
of argument. In fact, however, their 
crimes and outrages spring directly from 
their principles, and had existence long 
previous to the war—[a voice exclaimed 
‘«‘ with this country.”] I say that pre- 
vious to the war with any country, they 
had degenerated into savages, and had 
excited the universal detestation of man- 
kind by their own principles and sponta- 
neous aets of ferocity. Inthe preceding 
history of Europe, no instance can be 
given of a general combination against 
liberty. Man secking relief from oppres- 
sion, and really struggling for liberty, is 
an object of irresistible compassion to all 
mankind, and even excites a sympathy in 
tyrants themselves. I therefore must de- 
clare, that I rejoice in the proposed plan 
of arming France against France, and 
most heartily approve of the principles on 
which it is maintained. The war must no 
longer be confined to the vain attempt of 
raising a barrier to the lawless and savage 
power of France; but must be directed to 
the only rational end it can pursue—name- 
ly, the entire destruction of the desperate 
horde which gave it birth. 

Mr. Foz said, he had merely argued, 
that if, as had’always been admitted, our 
compassion for the emigrants was not the 
cause of our going to war, then it was 
wrong to employ them in any cause of 
ours distinct from their own. He had not 
maintained the right, but that it was the 
general practice to treat such men as re- 
bels. Of all arbitrary governments (for 
he never thought of comparing it with 
any free government), the old govern- 
ment of France was the most oppressive 
to the lower classes of people. He had 
said, that the combination against the 
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French was the cause of many of their 
crimes, but if he was supposed to have 
stated that as an apology for them, he had 
been misunderstood. 

Mr. Burke said, he knew that nothing 
could be farther from the intention of the 
right hon. gentleman; he had only con- 
sidered what would be the effect of his 
argument. He was convinced that the 
right hon. member abominated the trans- 
actions now mentioned; but he was ap- 
prehensive his remarks might make a 
wrong impression on those who heard him. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that there was one 
circumstance and one assertion, in which 
he believed he should be joined by the 
majority of the House, which was, that 
the disqualifying sentence passed by the 
right hon. gentleman upon himself, was 
altogether unfounded: for he never heard 
the right hon. gentleman display more ta- 
lent, more variety, or more eloquence, 
than on the present occasion ; and he had 
by no means shown any appearance of 
declining faculties or powers in the wane, 
except when he had found it convenient, 
for the sake of argument, to lose his me- 
mory. But though he acknowledged his 
splendid talents, he could not grant to the 
right hon. gentleman one quality which he 
assumcd to himself, that of being a plain 
matter of fact man; forhe certainly had ne- 
ver heard a more varied fancy, or splendid 
imagination displayed, or greater arts exer- 
cised to inflame the mind or mislead the rea- 
son. Humanity had been dwelt very much 
upon by the right hon, gentleman, and, 

was he not convinced to the contrary, he 
should consider him as displaying an in- 
stance of the total want of it, from 
the levity with which he spoke at all 
times when any opportunity occurred, of 
the murders, massacres, and guilotines of 
aneighbouring country. He could not this 
night say it was a smile of indignation; 
for throughout the whole of his speech, 
he was full of his jokes upon those serious 
and calamitous subjects. But as to the 
enormities committed by the people of 
France, and which he by no means was 
desirous to palliate, he only wished to in- 
quire how far these were to be attributed 
to the people themselves, and how far to 
the ancient form of their government. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
it was a strong presumption against any 
government, when the generality of man- 
kind rose in armsagainst them. This po- 
sition might be very true; but it was also 
a strong presumption against any form of 
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government that chanced to be subverted 
by any sudden revolution, when the peo- 
ale who lived under that government were 
found, as soon as their bands were broken 
committing every species of violence and 
enormity, that the government itself was 
a bad one: for whatever enormities were 
committed by this people, they could not 
have learned from the sudden change of 
government ; but must haveacquired them 
under that government where their prin- 
ciples must have been formed. If they 
were prone to deprive others of their pro- 
perty, it was because they were accustom- 
ed to see but small respect paid to pro- 
rty : if they were eager to spill innocent 
Piood, it arose from their being accus- 
tomed to see the life of man made light of, 
and the human form disregarded. The 
right hon. gentleman talked of the secu- 
curity under the ancient government 
of France, when every man enjoyed 
himself in peace under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree. But theright hon. 
gentleman could not be serious in the as- 
sertion, he must surely have lost ali re- 
membrance of what the ancient govern- 
ment of France was. He was also lavish 
in his praises of their courts of justice ; 
which were notorious for their miscon- 
ductand perversion ofright. Their clergy, 
at least the higher orders of them, were 
professed atheists or deists; and there 
was not a single man in the whole countr 
who affected any knowledge of the world, 
er pretended to common sense, that would 
not consider the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman with regard to their religion, 
aninsult to their understanding, rather 
than a compliment to their virtue. Hence 
sprung those atheistical principles, that 
want of every virtue of which we com- 
plained. The right hon. gentleman had 
said that they were wild beasts before we 
attacked them, and that it wason account 
ef their being so, that it was found expe- 
dient so todo. He wished to know, if 
previous to the attack of Prussia and 
Austria, they were the wild beasts the 
right hon. gentleman had described? If 
so, why did we not then attack them? 
Why rather boast of our partiality towards 
them, and express a wish to conciliate 
their friendship, and court their alliance ? 
—([a cry of “No! no!] at least it must 
be granted, that we endeavoured to con- 
ciliate them so far as to preserve peace 
with them, and were on every occasion, 
boastful of our observance of neutrality. 
The right hon. gentleman had also ex- 
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pressed a wish for a powerful army to 
break through. the iron frontier of that 
country, and to make the emigrants the 
point of that wedge; to be sure, this was 
putting those gentlemen in the most dan- 
gerous post; but he had no doubt but 
that their high sense ofhonour would make 
them anxious to fill it. But were we cer- 
tain of success from this measure, sup- 
posing we could even raise an army of 
two or three hundred thousand men ? For, 
notwithstanding the idea of the right hon. 
secretary, that if he could once muster 
such an army it would maintain itself, he 
believed it would not be found so easy a 
matter to effect; for probably it would 
but induce the people to rise in bodies, 
and form a more considerable mass to op- 
pose this formidable army ; and it was a 
well-known fact, that in La Vendée there 
was at one period 200,000 men in actual 
rebellion ; but even that number, formida- 
ble as it was, the Convention found meang 
tosuppress. He wished the right hon. gen- 
tleman to recollect, though he was con- 
vinced his memory was wholly unimpaired 
except when forgetfulness might be at- 
tended with convenience, that in the case 
of America this idea was held forth to the 
public, that the majority of the people 
there were really averse to the ruling 
power, and that they wanted nothing but 
encouragement to induce them to declare 
themselves; but this proved but a vain 
and delusive hope, and such would be the 
event of the present measure, and the pre- 
sent expectations held out to the public. 
The small word “ Yes” which the right 
hon. gentleman affected to treat with so 
much levity, and upon which he unne- 
cessarily displayed so much wit and hue 
mour, went to convey an approbation of a 
system of retaliation which was not a pro- 
per subject of mirth. But after all the 
right hon. member had been pleased to 
advance on the subject, it was impossible 
to say whether that system was to be 
adopted. Anoble lord (Mulgrave) high 
in the service of his majesty, and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of ministers, had de- 


clared, that in his opinion, the system of | 


retaliation was to be adopted; and he 
supposed he did not say this without 
the approbation of those with whom he 
acted; but at the same time, he wished 
for an explicit declaration upon the sub- 
ject. The savage nature of the French 
their uncxampled ferocity, had been ex- 
patiated upon much at large; but, he be- 
lieved, with regard to their treatment of 
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their prisoners; they acted on humane 
and honourable principles. He wished to 
know from the noble lord if the fact 
was so or not. [Hislordship nodded as- 
sent.] The right hon. gentleman had 
‘ quoted a variety of precedents with res- 
pect to the doctrine of retaliation, and in 
each of these precedents, except with re- 
d to America, he had com pie Aut 
first was the conduct of the English 
with regard to the Irish regiments in the 
French service in the year 1745; a 
space of near 60 years, when they took 
some of them prisoners; but it was not 
very probable that many of those who 
left Ireland in 1688, returned to invade 
England in 1745: but even in this he made 
an exception with respect to some who 
were engaged in a plan to subvert the go- 
vernment of this country, who were pu- 
nished ; which would be exactly the situa- 
tion of the persons to be employed under 
the present bill. Thenext precedent was, 
the conduct of the French to lord Ligo- 
nier, when taken prisoner, who was one 
of the French refugees banished from 
France by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz in 1682, and he was taken prisoner 
in the year 1747; so that the probability 
was, that it was the father of his lordshi 
who was a refugee, or at least that his 
lordship must have been but a child in 
arms at the time.—-But what was the ob- 
ject of this war? to subvert the existing 
government of France, or todestroy the rul- 
ing powers there ; and therefore it was pos- 
sible that such of the subjects of France as 
were taken in arms for this purpose, would 
be treated as rebels. Those frantic, fu- 
rious, and murderous dispositions which 
the French had discovered, were not 
shown, says the right hon. gentleman, by 
Louis 14th, when all Europe united 
against him, nor by the Venetians when 
the league of Cambray was formed; for 
this plain and obvious feason, that there 
was, no intention to destroy Louis 14th, 
or his government, or to subvert the es- 
tablished form of government of Venice ; 
but in the present case, oyr avowed object 
was, the subversion of the existing power 
of France, and those who bore rule there. 
In the early part of his speech, the right 
hon. gentleman treated with much levity 
and ridicule, the humanity professed by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) towards 
the emigrants. We afforded compassion— 
we sympathized withthem—but we would 
not do any thing to restore them. The 
application of the principle of humanity 
& 
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to therh was this, not to hold out to them 
a promise of protection, which we might 
not afterwards be able to afford. He cal- 
led to the mind of the right hon. gentle. 
man, the protection promised to the peo- 
ple of La Vendée, but never granted. He 
desired him to recollect the promised pro- 
tection of the Toulonese, whom we after. 
wards proved unequal to protect. He 
wished also, if necessary, to refresh the 
memory of Mr. Burke on the subject of 
holding out protection to the American 
loyalists; a principle against which the 
right hon. gentleman himself wrote, and 
spoke with infinite ability, and predicted 
what would be the consequence of such 
offered protection; predictions which 
were afterwardscompletely verified. With 
regard to the present bill, 1fit passed in the 
form in which it then was, the House of 
Commons would abandon those twogreat 
principles upon which their authority de- 
pended—the power of a check upon the 
crown, by having an annual opportunity 
of disbanding the army, and the guardian- 
ship of the public purse. Under the un- 
limited authority, both as to the expense 
that may be incurred, and the number of 
troops employed, the king if he chose, 
might not call a parliament next year. 

The bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


King’s Message respecting the Treat 

with Prussia ; and Convention with Hol. 

land.) April 28. Mr. Secretary Dundas 
resented the following Message from his 
ajesty : 

“ Greorce R. 

‘‘ His Majesty has ordered copies of a 
treaty, which has been signed at the Has 
gue, by the plenipotentiaries of his ma- 
jesty and the States-general of the United 
Provinces on the one part, and by the 
plenipotentiary of the king of Prussia on 
the other part; and likewise of a convene 
tion agreed upon between the respective 
plenipotentiaries of his majesty and the 
states-general, to be laid before the 
House; and his majesty, relying on the 
zealous and affectionate support of his 
faithful Commons, in the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war in which he is engaged, 
recommends it to this House to consider 
of making provision towards enabling his 
majesty to fulfil the engagements which 
his majesty has entered into, as well as to 

efray any extraordinary expenses which 
may be incurred for the service of the 
present year, and to take such measures 
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as the exigency of affairs may require. 
G. R.” 


Copies of the Treaty with Prussia—and 
Convention with Holland.] April 28. 
The following Papers were presented, by 
his Majesty’s command, to both Houses: 


Translation of a Treaty between his Majes- 
ty, the King of Prussia, and the States- 
General of the United Provinces, signed 
at the Hague, the 19th of April, 1794. 


Their majesties the king of Great Britain 
and of Prussia, and their high mightinesscs 
the states-general of the United Provinces, be- 
ing animated by the same desire of putting a 
stop to the progress of the system of anarchy 
crimes by which civil society has been 
menaced, and being desirous of concerting 
together to support in the most effectual 
manner the common cause in which they are 
engaged, in consequence of the unjust and 
cruel war, which the persons, who exercise 
the powers of government in France, have 
raised up against several of the great powers of 
Europe, have agreed, in conformity to the 
bonds of friendship and alliance which so 
happily unite them, to conclude the present 
treaty ; and for this purpose, they have named 
their respective plenipotentiaries ; to wit, his 
Britannic majesty, the lord baron of Malmes- 
bury, a peer of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
privy councillor, knight of the order of the 
th; his Prussian majesty, the sieur Chretien 
Henry Ceerce, comte de Hangeviz, his mi- 
Lister of state, of war, and of the cabinet, 
knicht of the order of the Red Eagle; and 
their high mightinesses the states-general of 
the United Provinces, the sieurs Laurent 
Pierre van de Spiegel, counsellor pensionary 
of the province of Holland and West Friese- 
land, keeper of the seals, and deputy of the 
said province at the assembly of the states- 
ps and Henry Fagel, greffier of their 
igh mightinesses ; who, after having com- 
Mnunicated to each other their respective full 
powers, have agreed upon the following ar- 
ticles : 

Art. I. His majesty the king of Prussia 
engages to furnish an army which shall be 
composed of 62,400 men, conformably to the 
establishment which he has caused to be de- 
livered to the ministers of the maritime 
powers, which establishment shall be consi- 
dered as making part of the present treaty. 
This army shall remain united under a Prus- 
slan commander, and shall act in the most 
effectual manner against the common enemy, 


either separately, or jointly with a body of 


troops in the pay of the maritime powers, or 
of one of them. The said army shall be and 
shall remain as complete as possible, and 
shall be employed, according to a concert on 
military points between his Britannic majes- 
ty, his Prussian majesty, and their high 
Iightinesses the states-general of the United 
[VOL. XXXI.]} 
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Provinces, wherever it shall be judged to he 
most suitable to the interests of the maritime 
powers. This army shall arrive at the place 
of its destination on the 24th of May 1794, or 
sooner if possible: it shall be provided with 
field pieces, with their carriages, and also 
with the tents, and all military equipments 
necessary for acting in the field. 

Art. IT. It is agreed by the high contracting 
parties, that the troops which his Prussian 
majesty is bound to furnish to his Britannic 
majesty, and to their high mightinesses, by 
virtue of the respective treaties of alliance be- 
tween his Prussian majesty and the maritime 
powers, shall be comprised in this army cf 
62,400 men, and that by employing the said 
army in the manner declared in this present 
treaty, his Prussian majesty shall be deemed 
to have furnished to his high allics the suc- 
cours stipulated by the said treaties. 

Art. IIL. In order to facilitate to his Prussian 
majesty the means of acting with vigour, and 
contormably to the sentiments of zeal and 
concern for the common cause with which he 
is animated, his Britannic majesty and their 
high mightinesses agree to furnish to his 
Prussian majesty a subsidy of 50,0004. sterl- 
ing per month, until the end of the present 
year, and to be reckoned from the beginning 
of eeu month in which the present treaty is 
signed. 

ves IV. His Britannic majesty and their 
high mightinesses will pay to his Prussian 
majesty immediately, the sum of 300,000/. 
sterling, to enable him to detray the charge 
of completing the above-mentioned army, 
and the first expenses necessary for putting it 
in a State of action, and for carrying it to the 
place where it is to act; and at the period of 
the return of the said troops, his Britannic 
majesty and their high mightinesses will 
moreover pay to his Prussian majesty the 
sum of 100,000/. sterling, for the expenses of 
the return of the army into the territories of 
his Prussian majesty. The said payments tor 
the expenses of completing and putting the 
troops in motion shall be made immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifications, as well 
as that of the first subsidy, to be paid month- 
lv, of 50,0002. sterling. ‘he following months 
shall be discharged in advance at the begin- 
ning of each month. All these payments 
shall be made at Berlin, by the maritime 
powers, agreeably to such arrangement as 
they shall agree upon between themsclves ; 
and the pound sterling shall be reckoned at 
six crowns in Frederics d'Or. 

Art. V. The above-mentioned subsidy and 
payments shall satisfy all demands which bis 
Prussian majesty might be entitled to make 
upon the maritime powers for the expenses 
of the army; allthese expenses, of what na- 
ture soever they may be, being to be defrayed 
by his Prussian majesty, with the exception 
only of the expenses of bread and forage, 
which shall be furnished by the maritime 
powers, as well for the 32,400 men whom his 
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Prussian majesty engages to employ over and 
above the stipulated succours, as for ‘those 
suceours themselves, in a manner conform- 
able to the terms of the treaties of alliance 
subsisting between the maritime powers and 
his said majesty. But in order to avoid the 
difficulties which might arise relative to the 
furnishing of these articles in kind, the high 
contracting parties agree that this expense 
shall be satisfied in money, reckoning at the 
rate of 1/. 12s. (stg. money of England) per 
month, for each man of the 62,400, to be fur- 
nished by his Prussian majesty, according to 
the establishment hereinbefore mentioned, 
and the payment of this sum shall be made 
in advance, at the beginning of each month, 
in the same manner as that of the subsid 
and shall begin the same day; but, if it shall 
happen in future that any variation shall be 
made, by consent of the high contracting 
parties, in the respective proportions of infan- 
trv, cavalry, and artillery, settled by the said 
establishment, in such case a new valuation 
of the aforesaid pecuniary aid shall be made, 
according to the new proportion of rations 
and portions which may result from the said 
variation, so that the said evaluation may not 
be beyond the actual expenses occasioned by 
the furnishing of the articles in question, ac- 
eording to the proportion of men and horses 
which shall be employed. 

Art. VI. It is agreed that all conquests 
made by this army shall be made in the names 
of the two maritime powers, and shall remain 
at their disposal during the course of the war, 
and at the peace to be made such use of as 
they shall then judge most proper. 

Art. VII. The two maritime powers shall 
name two persons, commissioned to reside in 
their names at the head quarters of the Prus- 
sian army, to keep up the necessary commu- 
nication and correspondence between the re- 
spective armies, 

Art. VIII. This treaty shall continue in its 
full force until the end of the present year 
4794. 

Art. IX. The present treaty shall be rati- 
ficd by all partics, and the exchange of the 
ratifications shall be made in the space of one 
month, or sooner if possible. 

_In witness of which, we, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of his Britannic majesty, and of his 
Prussian majesty, and of the lords States-Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, by virtue of our 
respective powers, have signed the present 
treaty, and have hereunto affixed the seal of 
our arms. 

Done at the Hague, the 19th of April in 
the year of Grace, 1794. 


0s MaLMESBURY. 
(L. S.) Havceviz. 
(L.8.) L. P. van de SPIEGEL. 
(L. S.) Il. Face. 


Separate Article.—The plenipotentiaries of 
their high mightinesses not having thought 
themselves empowered to contract, at the pre- 
scnt moment, any engagements relative to the 
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payment of the subsidies stipulated in the 
present treaty, beyond the term of the pre- 
sent year, this treaty has been concluded only 
for that term; but their Britannicand Prussian 
majesties being desirous of continuing the ef- 
fect of the aforesaid engagements until the end 
of the war, willenter into farther concert, as 
well between themselves, as with their high 
mightinesses, for the renewal of the present 
treaty for so long as the war shall last, onthe 
same conditions as are therein declared with re- 
spect to the troops, totheir empolyment, and 
to the payment of the aforesaid subsidies, as 
well as to the furnishing bread and forage, 
conformably to the fifth article of the treaty ; 
without, however, adding any thing for the 
expenses of completing the troops, or for 
those of putting them in motion. 

Done at the Hague, the 19th day of April, 
1794. 


Translation of a Convention between his 
Majesty, and the States-General of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, signed at the Hague, the 
19th of April, 1794. 


His Britannic majesty and the lords the 
States-General of the United Provinces, desir- 
ing to put his Prussian majesty into a situa 
tion to prosecute with vigour the war in which 
the greatest part of the powers of Europe find 
themselves engaged, through the unjust ag- 
gression of those who have exercised the 
powers of government in France, a negocia- 
tion has been opened for this purpose at Ber- 
lin, which, having since been transferred to 
the Hague, has been there terminated by the 
treaty of subsidy concluded this day, by which 
the maritime powers have engaged themselves 
to furnish to his Prussian majesty the sums 
specified in the above-mentioned treaty, to 
the ends which are also announced in it. Ia 
consequence of this treaty, his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and their high mightinesses the lords 
States-General of the United Provinces, desir- 
ing to come to a further understanding be- 
tween themselves upon the re-partition of the 
said sums to be furnished to his Prussian ma- 
jesty, have resolved to conclude for that pur- 
pose, between themselves, the present con- 
vention, and have named in consequence, that 
is to say: his Britannic majesty, the lord 
baron Malmesbury, peer of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, a privy councillor, and knight 
of the order of the Bath; and their high 
mightinesses the States-General, the sieurs 
Laurent Pierre van de Spiegel, councillor pen- 
sionary of the province of Holland and of 
West Friesland, keeper of the seals, and de- 
puty of the said province at the assembly of 
the States-General ; and Henri Fagel, greffier 
of their high mightinesses. Who, after hav- 
ing mutually communicated their respective 
full powers, and having found them in good 
and due form, have settled the following ar- 
ticles : 

Art. I. Their high mightinesses the States- 
General shall furnish for theis quote, part of 
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the entire sum to be paid to his Prussian ma- 
jesty, in order to enable him to fulfil the en- 
gagements which he has contracted by the 
treaty of subsidy concluded and signed this 
day, the sum of 400,0001., sterling, after the 
same valuation which is stipulated for in the 
above-mentioned treaty; which sum shall be 
divided in such a manner, that 100,000/., 
sterling may be appropriated to answer a part 
of the expenses expressed in the said treaty 
under the name of “Charges of completing, 
of putting in motion, and of return,” whilst 
the remaining 300,0V01., shall be divided into 
nine equal portions to answer, in part, the ex- 
penses of bread and forage, according to the 
valuation of the said treaty, and in part of the 
subsidy which his Britannic majesty and their 
high mightinesses have engaged themselves, 
by the third article of the treaty, to furnish to 
his Prussian majesty. 

Art. II. As the existing circumstances do 
not permit their high mightinesses to enter 
into engagements of subsidy for an indefinite 
term, it is understood that the present con- 
vention will not be extended beyond the term 
of the current year; but, if unhappily the war 
should not then be finished, his Britannic 
majesty and the States-General would con- 
sult together, in order to take, from time to 
time, all the adequate measures for renewing 
this convention, and for supporting with vi- 
gour the just cause in which his Britannic ma- 
jesty and their high mightinesses find them- 
selves engaged. e 

‘Art. I. The present convention shall be 
ratified on both sides, and the exchange of the 
ratifcations shall take place in the space of 
one month, or sooner if it be possible. 

In Faith of which, we, plenipotentiarics of 
his Britannic majesty, and of the Lords States 
General of the united provinces, in virtue of 
our respective powers, have signed the present 
convention, and aftixed to it the seal of our 
arms. 

Done at the Hague, the 19th of April, 1794. 


(L. S.) MAtmeEssuRy. 
(L. 8.) L. P. Van de Sprecen. 
(L. S.) H. Face. 


Debate in the Commons on the Treaty 
with Prussia; and the Convention with 
Holland.|. April 30. The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee to 
which the king’s Message, and the Treaty 
with Prussia and Convention with Hol- 
land were referred, 

Mr. Put rose and said:—The com- 
mittee will perceive that the Message 
comprehends two objects. The first re- 
lates to the specific treaty entered into 
between his Majesty and the States-gene- 
ral on the one hand and the King of Prus- 
sia on the other, and the Convention be- 
tween them, for the purpose of carrying 


‘on the war; the second relates to the 


and Convention with Holland. 
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provision which must be made, in order 
to enable his majesty to fulfil his engage- 
ment so entered into. On the first of 
these objects, I shall chiefly dwell at pre- 
sent. Iam aware of the great impor- 
tance of the treaty with Prussia, not only 
from the large sum stipulated to be paid 
on the part of this country, but still more 
when considered as connected with the 
nature of the present contest. I will not 
disguise from the committee, that it 
would be much more satisfactory to me 
to be able to state that the king of Prus- 
sia still continued to take part in the 
war as a principal, acting on his own 
bottom, and from his own resources, 
than that he has now adopted the reso- 
lution to take only a subordinate part, 
and to rely on the other powers for de- 
fraying the expense of his future opera- 
tions. To those who consider the in- 
terests of every monarch as equally in- 
volved in the issue of the present con- 
test, it may be matter of question, whe- 
ther the court of Berlin ought not to 
have continued its exertions, even under 
the most severe pressure, without ap- 
pying for the assistance now solicited. 

ut though it must be granted that the 
court of Berlin, in common with every 
other regular government, had so great 
an interest in the contest, and though 
they no doubt fclt that interest, it might 
yet strike their consideration, how tar 
their interest in the contest was equal 
to the expense of carrying it on, espe- 
cially when it was recollected what was 
their ability to support that expense. It 
was obvious that Prien: from the state 
of its commerce, its population, its con- 
stitution, did not possess the same re- 
sources for carrying on the war as were 
enjoyed by the other powers. In that 
share which it contributed to the ex- 
penses of the war, Prussia was drawing 
upon a treasury which could not be ex- 
hausted without hazarding its entire de- 
struction. In this point of view it might 
be a question to timid politicians, whe- 
ther the danger of any consequences that 
might result from. declining the contest, 
was so great as that threatened oy the 
consequences of carrying it on? Had I 
been an adviser of the court of Berlin, 
such is my view of the nature of the 
contest, that I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that it ought at all events to have 
been carried on, and that no danger 
which could have been incurred by the 
contest itself, was so great as that of de- 
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clining it-- But if the court of Berlin is 
either unable or unwilling to proceed far- 
ther in defraying the expenses of the war 
from its own resources, all these circum- 
.stances in its situation which had the ef- 
fect to deter it from acting any longer as 
principals, ought to have a directly con- 
trary effect with respect to us. How 
much svever we may regret, or disap- 
poe the secession of the king of Prussia 
rom the common cause, there can be no 
doubt that if his efforts can at all be ef- 
. fectual to the purposes of the war, it is 
still desirable to secure the use of them. 
Jt remains, then, orly to consider the 
terms of the treaty, and what proportion 
the force secured for the service bears to 
.the stipulated expense by which it is to 
be obtained. By the first article of the 
treaty his Prussian majesty engages to 
furnish an army of 62,400 men, and this, 
independently of his contingent of 
20,000 as a member of the Germanic 
body, for the service of the war. It is to 
be recollected, that even in the event of 
having withdrawn his co-operation, he 
‘would have been bound, by existing 
treaties, to have furnished to Great Bri- 
tain a stipulated succour of 20,000 men, 
and to Holland of 12,000, so that the 
whole additional force secured by this 
treaty amounts to 30,000. The terms, 
upon which this force is procured, are, 
that his British majesty and their high 
mightinesses shall pay to the king of Prus- 
sia a sum of 400,000/. to defray the ex- 
pensos of the equipment and the return of 
this army; and likewise a subsidy of 
50,000/. per month, which, with the expense 
of bread and forage, calculated at a cer- 
-tain sum perman, willamount altogether in 
the course of a twelvemonth to 1,800,Q00/. 
of which 400,000/. are to be paid by 
Holland, and the remaining 1,400,000/. 
by this country. Now, it is to be 
-remarked, that if we had_ received 
the stipulated succours of 20,000 men, 
we were still bound by treaty to 
have provided them with bread and fo- 
rage, a circumstance which considerably 
diminishes the additional expense in- 
curred by this treaty. It is stipulated 
on the part of his Prussian Majesty, that 
all other expenses necessary to this army 
shall be defrayed by him, and that it shall 
arrive at the place of its destination on 
the 24th of May. Inthe 6th and 7th ar- 
ticles it is agreed, that all conquests made 
by this army, shall be made in the name, 
aod remain at the disposal of the two ma- 
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ritime powers. In a separate article it 
is provided, that the same concert shall 
be kept up between his British majesty 
and the king of Prussia beyond the pre- 
sent year, in order to secure the effect 
of their present engagements, until the 
end of the war. The result of the whole 
is, that it gives us for the service of the 
war, the co-opcration of 62,400 of the 
best military troops in Europe. There 
arise, then, two questions: first, whether 
engaged as we are at present in the war, 
it is material for us to have the co-ope- 
ration of such a force in carrying it on; 
and, 2dly, whether we could have had 
it to the same extent from any other 
quarter. To neither of these points can I 
conceive it necessary to speak; it will 
on all hands be admitted, that as such 
force was of the utmost consequence to 
us in carrying on the war, so neither was 
it to be procured any where else. There 
remains, therefore, only a third question : 
how far the terms upon which this force 
has been obtained, may be considered 
reasonable? The charge for the outfit 
and return of 30,000 men is 400,000/. 
This sum, which includes all the expenses 
of levy-money, equipment, &c. amounts to 
about 13/. per man. In order to judge 
how far this is a reasonable charge, it is 
at to compare it with what it would 
ave cost to have brought into the field 
the same number of British, Hanoverian, 
or foreign troops. At the same time, 
we must remember that it was impossible 
for us to have procured an equal number 
of troops either at home or elsewhere, 
for the service of the war. And if we 
look at home, we shall find that the mere 
article of levy-money would have cost us 
about 15/. per man, independently of the 
other expenses of arms, clothing, &c. 
Let us now consider what are the other 
expenses for maintaining these troops in 
the ficld. | We are to pay to the king of 
Prussia, a subsidy of 50,000/. per month; 
a sum much less than if taken in the pro- 
portion per man we pay for British troops. 
For every Hanoverian soldier we pay 
about ¥3/. per annum, and for Hessians 
much in the same proportion; so that 
we have these troops at a much cheaper 
rate than we could have been yi 
from any other quarter.—Such is the dee 
tail into which 1 have thought it neces- 
sary to go; and I trust that those who 
approve of the principles upon which the 
war has been undertaken, will not com- 
plain of the terms upon which so large 
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a force has been obtained for the service 
of the war.—There is one point which 
still remains to be touched upon, and 
that, it must be confessed, is of the most 


material consequence, namely, what com- 


mand we are to have of these troops, and 
how far we are to have the power of em- 
ploying them. It cannot be expected 
that we should have the same unlimited 
command of these troops as of the Han- 
overians and Hessians. It is not possi- 
ble to hope for the co-operation of the 
second great military power to as great 
an extent, or upon the same terms, as 
that of those smaller powers, who hold a 
rank comparatively imsignificant in the 
scale of Europe. You cannot hope to 
secure the co-operation of such a power 
without giving some scope, both to the 
military spirit of the troops, and the thirst 
of military glory in their monarch. You 
do not, therefore, by this treaty acquire 
the exclusive direction of these troops. 
{t is only stipulated, that they shalb be 
smiploved in concert with the British 
arms, and for British purposes. Where- 
ver, indeed, you have had occasion to 
give subsidies to any of the great powers 
of Europe, such as Germany, Hungary, 
Prussia, you have always been sensible 
that you have had much less control 
over their operations, and that they 
could be expected to take much less in- 
terest in your concerns. In the present 
instance, indeed, you have given a sub- 
‘ gidy to the king of Prussia, in order to 
secure his offensive co-operation in a war 
in which he has an interest in common 
with you, and with every other establish- 
ed government. But let it be recollected, 
in what circumstances subsidies have for- 
merly been given to the same power. 
You have given him subsidies for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a war in which you 
yourself took no immediate part, merely 
on the score of his usefulness as an ally, 
and from the interest which you felt in 
the general situation of Europe. You 
have given him subsidies for the purpose 
of defending his dominions against Austria, 
@ power with which you were not then at 
‘war. Ata period of history prior to that 
to which I now allude, you gave a sub- 
sidy to the queen of Hungary, for the 
purpose of defending her own dominions. 
{ quote these instances not to mark them 
with any degree of censure, for they 
took place in the best periods of this 
country, but only to show how much 


they go beyond the present. You have 
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now, for the first time, the good fortune 
to secure the effectual co-operation of 
the king of Prussia in a manner more 
subject to your control, and for purposes 
more immediately British, than at an 
former period. I am reudy to contend 
that the circumstances of this treaty af- 
ford matter of joy and satisfaction to this 
country. It may be asked by gentlemen 
on the other side, is it any matter of joy 
and satisfaction to the country to pay 
1,350,000/. in addition to its present bur- 
thens? I would ask these gentlemen, is 
it any matter of joy and satisfaction to 
be at war, or to be obliged to sacrifice 
the blood and treasure of British subjects 
in acontest, on the issue of which, how- 
ever, depend the dearest and most sa- 
cred rights of this country, and the ge- 
neral happiness of Europe? But it is mate 
ter of joy and satisfaction, to have it in 
our power to make, in the most effectual 
manner, those exertions which we are in- 
vited to make by the zeal of the people, 
and for which the resources of the coun- 
try enable us so amply to provide.—I 
shall now say a few words with respect to 
the vote of credit that it may be neces- 
sary to pass, in order to enable his ma- 
jesty to fulfil his engagements, and to 
defray any extraordinary expenses which 
may occur during the recess. The sum > 
which I would propose for this purpose 
is two millions and a half. The extraor- 
dinary expense incurred by the Prussian 
treaty for the present year, amounts to 
1,350,000. which leaves a sum of 
1,150,000/. for other extraordinary ser- 
vices. _But it will be recollected, that in 
my statement of ways and means, I took 
no credit for the surplus down to the 
5th of April, amounting to 231,000/.. al- 
ready voted by the committee of ways 
and means. ‘This, with other sums, will 
leave, after the payment of the Prussian 
subsidy, asum of not less than 1,650,000U. 
applicable to the other extraordinary ex- 
penses of the year.—Mr. Pitt then moved 
« That a sum, not exceeding 2,500,000/. 
be granted to his majesty, to make good 
the engagements which his majesty has 
entered into with the king of Prussia, as 
well as to defray any extraordinary ex- 
penses which may be incurred for the 
service of the year 1794, and to take such 
measures as the exigency of afla'rs may 
require.” 

Ir. For wished to make a few obser- 
vations upon the very extraordinary 
speech of the right hon. gentleman. For 
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if what he had advanced were true, let the 
wealth of this country be ever so great, 
it would be of little or no avail in the pro- 
secution of the war. It seemed to con- 
vey this idea, that we were not only to 
subsidize the king of Prussia, and enable 
him to carry on his operations in the war, 
whenever he might be tired of so doing 
at his own expense, but also to bear the 
whole expense of any other power, when- 
ever that power should be in the humour 
to express the same inclination. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that if he 


had the honour of advising the court of’. 


Berlin, he had no doubt which way his 
opinion would be given; because the ex- 
istence of the nation depended on the 
issue of the contest; but that the court 
of Berlin, from a consideration of the res- 
tricted commerce, the limited resources, 
and the nature and form of the constitu- 
tion of Prussia, might have entertained 
doubts how far it was prudent to remain 
& principal in this contest; yet, notwith- 
standing these considerations, the right 
hon. gentleman would have had no hesi- 
tation in advising that court to have con- 
tinued a principal in the war. The House 
would recollect, therefore, that it was told 
by the minister of the king of England, 
that his ally, the king of Prussia, had been 
so ill advised, that he had taken the timid, 
the weak, the mean, the wicked, the 
shameful and scandalous determination, by 
abandoning the war, of abandoning his own 
honour, abandoning the interest and safety 
of his own subjects ; this wasthe amount of 
that observation. The right hon. gentleman 
had not; however, stopped there ; he went 
farther, and said, since this was the case 
since such had been the disgraceful con- 
duct of Prussia, such the timid and pu- 
sillanimous result of the councils of the 
court of Berlin, that Great Britain ought 
to step forward and press the king of 
Prussia to proceed contrary to the advice 
of his counsellors, and engage to bear the 
expense. What! when Spain, Austria, 
and all the other powers, might come to 
the same resolution; Yes, though all Eu- 
cope should come to that resolution; for 
he had said, that from the moment that 
Tesolution was taken, it became our inte- 
rest and our duty to stand in the place 
of this monarch, and to say to him, 
“Since you are so ill advised upon this 
business, and are determined to with- 
draw yourself from the contest, let us 
have your troops, and you shall have our 
money.” Mr. Fox said, he wished to ask 
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whether the whole of that argument was 
not applicable to Spain, and to all the 
other combined powers, at present at war 
with France? This was not an idle specu- 
lation, it might soon become a reality. 
Did the right hon. gentleman know the 
resources of Austria? Had he any thing 
to say, that could give the people of this 
country any ground to hope that the same 
difficulty would not be felt by the other 
powers as had been expressed by Prus- 
sia? ‘They had the same circumstances of 
difficulty with regard to their wealth and 
commerce; and all, except the Dutch, 
the same defect with respect to their con- 
stitution. Was there any inconvenience 
felt by the king of _Prussia, that did not 
belong, in a great degree, to the emperor, 
to the king of Spain, and to the other 
combined powers? What, then, was to 
be expected to be the result of all this? 
Why, that the whole expense would event- 
ually fall on Great Britain. He laid the 
more stress upon this because the whole 
force of the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment went to this point. When this came 
to be coupled with the avowed object of 
the war, the total destruction of the 
French government, the situation of this 
country was dreadful. If we should be of 
opinion, that our existence as a nation 
depended on that point, as the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument maintained, and 
the other powers should follow the steps 
of the king of Prussia, then, for the sake 
of our own existence, we might be brought 
to pay for every man and everv horse in 
Europe, employed against the French in 
the present dreadful contest. From our 
conduct in this war, it would seem as if 
we had been originally attacked in it, 
and Prussia not at all; as if France had 
attacked us in the East and the West-In- 
dies: and that the king of Prussia was 
only at war with France as our ally and 
assistant. But we all knew the fact to be 
otherwise, that the king of Prussia origi- 
nally began it; and, for any thing we 
could now prove to the contrary, it was 
that very beginning of his which brought 
on the aggression made by the French on 
Holland, and which involved us in the 
contest. What does the king of Prussia 
say to us upon this occasion? Docs he 
say “ Sorry I am that I have involved m 

friends in a disagreeable situation ; that 

have, without intending it, brought upon 
them the calamities of war; but now that 
I have done so, I feel myself bound, b 

every tie of honour and of justice, to double 
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nay treble my efforts to get them out of 
it?” No: the language was this, « Ihave 
got Great Britain and Holland into this 
contest: they are involved in it at this 
moment from my adventure, and my do- 
minions are more remote, and Cone queer 
not so immediately affected as theirs : 
will discontinue my efforts, unless they 
choose to bear my expenscs.”"—It was 
hardly possible for the mind of man to 
conceive a circumstance more odious, and 
more liable to suspicion of every kind, 
than this conduct of the king of Prussia: 
it had in it such materials, and was com- 
posed of a mixture of fraud, perfidy, and 
meanness perfectly new to all modern po- 
litical history. He had declared it to be 
our cause, and not his; and that he would 
roceed no farther on his own account. So 
infamous, indeed, had been the conduct 
of the king of Prussia, that it was impos- 
sible for any man of the least prudence to 
trust that court in any thing; and yet 
this was the court to which the people of 
this country were, by the proposal of the 
minister of the king of England that 
night, to pay 1,350,000/. for carrying on 
the war which that court itself commenced. 
What security had we even after agree- 


ing to pay this money, that the king of 


Prussia would not say, he had met with 
farther difficulties, and make another de- 
mand of us, even in the. course of this 
campaign? What confidence could we 
place in a person who had already be- 
trayed all confidence? How did we know 
that the success of this application would 
not give birth to others? Though some 
might be disposed to blame them, yet in 
his mind Austria and Spain might come 
to us with a much better grace, with more 
honour, and with more reason, for a sub- 
sidy than Prussia. All this while, how- 
ever, it would seem that he was mistaking 
the thing altogether. It was not Prussia 
that asked this of us, tt was we who re- 
quested Prussia to accept it. It seemed 
as if the existence of Great Britain, as a 
nation, depended upon this assistance of 
Prussia. This was called a day of good 
fortune to England. A day of “ joy and 
satisfaction!” The right hon. gentleman, 
indeed, seemed struck with the words as 
soon as he used them, and on that ac- 
count had endeavoured to explain them 
away, the explanation, however, was of a 
curious nature. It seemed that the exist- 
ence of Great Britain, as a nation, de- 
pended upon this assistance of Prussia: 
and on this account it was matter of joy, 
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that we possessed the means of affording 
this assistance. It might be compare 
not to the case of a man congratulating 
his friend afflicted with a dreadful disease, 
that though the amputation of a limb 
might be painful in the operation, and 
perhaps doubtful in the event, yet that 
it would probably save his life; but it re- 
sembled the case of a man expressing to 
that friend his joy and satisfaction that 
there were no other means of saving his 
life. It might have been wished that the 
minister had possessed a better taste than 
to have selected such a topic as a theme 
of joy. It should have been spoken of as 
a scene of | eee suffering, such as this 
country had seldom if ever before felt. 
Having said this, he wished to know in 
what light we were to consider the situa- 
tion of the king of Prussia in the war at 
this moment ? ie was at least extremely 
ambiguous. Had he ceased to be a prin- 
cipal or not ? Indeed, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had given no information on that 
subject; fora good reason, because he 
had none to give. But he had thought 
proper te allude to other treaties, and ta 
take what he called a comparative view 
of them and of the present ; and in doing 
this, he had recourse to a paltry quibble, 
that was unworthy of him. He was sur 
prised that a man, pretending to 
thing like intellect, or who had a mind of 
any size, should attempt it. He meant 
the allusion to the subsidiary treaty with 
Prussia against the power of Austria, in 
the year 1758, at a time when we were 
not actually at war with the House of 
Austria, though it was well known that 
at that period France was supporting the 
empress queen in Germany, and we en- 
gaged, in opposition to them, to espouse 
the interests ef the House of Hranden- 
bourg. To revert, therefore, to his ques- 
tion, he would ask, whether the king of 
Peussia was any longer to be regarded 
as a principal in the war, or not? If he 
was to be rcgarded as a principal, why 
was he to be treated with on the footing 
of a neutral power, or why were we to 
hire $0,900 men above those he was 
bound to furnish us with by treaty, merely 
to enable his Prussian majesty to display 
his thirst for military glory at our expense. 
The next point to be considered was, the 
command of the troops that were to be 
employed, and for which we were to pay 
the king of Prussia. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, it was proper they 
should be under the command of a prince 
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s0 fond of military glory; now, he did 
not expect to hear that it was a matter of 
“joy and satisfaction’ to the people of 
this country, that when their money was 
voted for the maintenance of an army, 
some officer of their own was not to have 
command and control over them: in the 
common course of common sense, it might 
have been expected, that those who paid 
them should command them, instead of 
giving the command to a person who had 
already given such very indifferent proofs 
ofintegrity. In the next place, however. 
we were informed, that this subsidized 
army was to be employed for British pur- 
poses, and that the conquests it might 
make were to be placed to the advantage 
ofthe maritime powers ; but a very slight 
reflection would convince the House, that 
this boasted convenience was productive 
of no beneficial consequences ; but, on the 
contrary, rather tended to retard than to 
accelerate the purposes for which the 
treaty hadbeen made. The great object 
of alk these treaties was, to enable the 
continental powers with whom we were 
connected to fight their own battles with 
effect, and to create so powerful a diver- 
sion on the side of France, as to hinder 
the full effect of her naval exertions. When 
this was understood to be the nature and 
effect of these alliances, every contracting 

arty under the influence of private 
interest would naturally be disposed 
to the utmost exertion bor the common 
cause. But we were now so diffident of 
the zeal of our allies, that we were deter- 
mined to make it entirely a British and 
Dutch concern; and yet to employ a mo- 
narch to act in our behalf, who took no 
interest in the issue of the enterprises he 
might undertake. The right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had been as per- 
spicuous as he usually was in matters of 
detail, in his comparative estimate of the 
expense of this subsidiary treaty, and those 
which had been concluded between this 
country and the other German princes. 
But without examining into the minutie 
of these different treaties, he would only 
remark, that under the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1787, the king of Prussia was 
bound to furnish the king of Great Britain 
and the states of Holland with 32,000 
men, for the sum of 600,000/., so tliat 
every shilling of the remaining part of the 
aggregate sum was appropriated to the 
payment and sustenance of the additional 
30,000 men, which was at the rate of at 
least 127. per man, exclusive of the 
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400,000/. which were to be paid to the 
king of Prussia before he began his march; 
so that upon the whole the sum of sixteen 
hundred thousand pounds was to be paid 
to this prince during the first nine months 
of our alliance with him.—On this part of 
the subject it was not, however, his inten- 
tion to dwell any longer, as the terms of 
this bargain gave rise to inquiries of ver 
inferior moment, when compared wit 
those more important suggestions which 
arose from the general view of the subject, 
and the character and conduct of the 
party with whom we had formed this alli- 
ance. And here he would ask the House, 
whether the perfidious conduct of the 
court of Berlin to France and Poland was 
a sufficient motive to induce us to place, 
implicit confidence in its future adherence 
to the faith of treaties? Or could we 
hope to derive much benefit from the pro- 
tection of the king of Prussia, when his 
having ruined his own subjects, and ex- 
hausted his treasury, were assigned as the 
principal reasons for affording him this 
supply of money? He was also under 
some difficulty as to the extent of the en- 
gagements under which the states of Hol- 
land had come by the stipulations of this 
treaty: for, according to its tenor, we were 
bound, in the first instance, to pay the 
king of Prussia the whole of this sum, and 
had only the collateral security of Holland 
to the amount of 400,000/., and the Dutch 
were only bound to make this payment for 
the course of the current year; whereas, 
by a separate article, we had agreed to 
continue it during the continuance of the 
war. The right hon. gentleman was, in- 
deed, better acquainted with the resour- 
ces of the states of the United Provinces 
than he could pretend to be; but, could he 
give the House any assurance, that they 
could bear this expense for any longer pe- 
riod than the present campaign, however 
willing they might be to continue it far- 
ther 2? And however that might be, he was 
compelled to say, that amidst the general 
commiseration which he felt for every na- 
tion involved in this contest, he could not 
help feeling, in a peculiar nanner, for the 
Dutch, because he was persuaded they 
were forced into the war against their ine 
clination, and because otherwise they 
would have preserved their tranquillity by 
a candid and open negociation. At the 
commencement of the war, we were told 
that the Dutch were seriously aggrieved 
by the French, It was contended, that 
we were bound to maintain to the Dutch 
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the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt. 
But did they complain of the infringement 
or aggression? Certainly they did not; 
they would, however, have complained ; 


but such was their situation, and such their 


awe of the French, that they dared not. 
Now gentlemen began to speak more 
openly, and ridiculed those who could be 
so weak as to believe that these were the 
grounds of the war. One right hon. gen- 
tleman had exclaimed, *“ A war for the 
Scheidt ! une guerre de pot de chambre! 
Do you really think so? Are you really 
such fools? Are you such ideots as to 
think that what was held forth in the king’s 
speech, and in the addregs of this House 
in answer to it, as the pretences of the 
war, to be really the objects of the war ?” 
Sir, (said Mr. Fox,) to tell you the truth, 
I am not that fool; for I never did think 
so; and I as much believe that ministers 
went to war for the exclusive navigation of 
the Scheldt to the Dutch, as they would 
for the mean object alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman.—But was it probable that 
‘this measure of subsidizing the king of 
Prussia would be in the end effectual ? 
The different powers in the confederacy 
were in distressed circumstances already. 
If report spoke truly, this application for 
a subsidy to the king of Prussia was made 
to other powers beforcit came to us: others 
had had an opportunity of sharing in the 
glory of this day, but they had declined 
the honour ; it was reserved exclusively for 
Great Britain. If report spoke truly, the 
emperor had the offer of that honour. If 
report spoke truly, the king of Spain had 
the same honour. If report spoke truly, 
they were all unable to defray their own 
expenses ; even the empress of Russia was 
in that situation. It was prudent of them 
not to engage to detray the expenses of 
others, before they were able to discharge 
their own. It appeared now that Great 
Britain was engaged in a contest with such 
an enemy as the king of Prussia had de- 
scribed the French to be, and that she pos- 
sessed such allies as, the Dutch excepted, 
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could not afford to furnish one farthing for | th 
any external assistance. Even Russia, if | were like every thing else in human affairs, 


she could be considered as an ally, pos- 
sessed very insufficient finances. If Great 
Britain, therefore, was to supply all the 
wants of her allics; if she was to be the 
only power by whom resources were to be 
furnished, what wealth, great as he al- 
lowed the wealth of this country to be, 
would be adequate to supply such wants, 
and to furnish such resources? With those 
[ VOL. XXXI.] 
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now not the poorest of them. 
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sentiments of the objects of the war, which 
the allies knew the government of this 
country to possess, it would be needless 
to higgle about the amount of a subsidy ; 
for as the assistance of the allies was con- 
tended to be necessary, they would them- 
selves settle the amount of such subsidies, 
and, according to the arguments of the 
right hon. gentleman, their demands must 
be complied with, whatever those demands 
might be.—After adverting to a part or 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech which, 
he contended, turnished him with a suppo- 
sition that the subsidy to Prussia had been 
foreseen at the period when the budget 
was opened, but that the minister had 
been disappointed in the expectation of 
the amount of the subsidy, Mr. Fox next 
touched upon the expenses of the war. 
The present year, he contended, would be 
@ more expensive one than this country had 
ever experienced. It could be considered, 
however, only as the first year of the war, 
and the committee might be assured, that 
the expense would increase every year 
during the continuance of the war. When 
the people took this into their considera- 
tion, when they considered the great scale 
on which taxes had been imposed this year, 
and the load that would be laid upon them 
next year, when they reflected, too, upon 
the principle of subsidizing all Europe, the 
present day, he believed, would be to them 
a day not of “ joy and congratulation,” 
They would 
see, that if the present system were per- 
severed in, this country would at length 
be reduced to the exhausted state in which 
Prussia now was, but that, unlike Prussia, 
she would have no Great Britain to recur 
to for assistance, no credulous dupe to 
supply her wants; she would find all her 
allies equally, perhaps more exhausted 
than Prussia, who, he believed, was even 
He for his 
part, thought, perhaps, more highly of the 
resources of this country, than the most 
learned man who had ever yet spoken or 
written upon them; but, as an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Whitbread) had said, they 


finite; they ought not therefore to be op- 
posed to expense that was infinite.—He 
then advised the committee to think of the 
probable effect on the people of a great 
accumulation of taxes, in the prosecution 
of an object which appeared to him to be 
unattainable, namely, success in the war, 
according to the present avowed objcct of 
it, —the total destruction of the government 
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of France. For these reasons, he should 
move, by way of amendment to the present 
resolution, “ That the sum of 1,150,000/. 
be inserted instead of 2,500,0001.” 

Mr. Windham said, that Mr. Fox had 
made use of no argument that could induce 
the House to give their vote against the 
motion. Strong general arguments had 
been used, but they only could be taken 
as reasons against war in general, and were 
in no way applicable to the circumstances 
of the present war; nor had the gloomy 
prospects held out as the effects and con- 
sequences of war, any conclusive tendency 
that ought to dictate to gentlemen the 
vote which they were that night to give. 
The only question was, whether the as- 
sistance to be secured by the treaty with 
Prussia, was worth purchasing at the 
price to be paid for it; and then, whether 

eing @ necessary and proper aid to ask, 
it could be obtained in any other way, or 
at a cheaper rate? Now, he had no he- 
sitation in saying that the terms of the 
treaty were the best and cheapest that 
could have been got ; and that the whole 
of the measure was politic, expedient, and 
absolutely necessary. One argument of 
his right hon. friend, he thought, was very 
improperly put. He had said, “ what se- 
curity is there that our other allies may 
not soon be in the same situation that 
Prussia is? Maywe not be calledupon next 
year ina similar way by Spain, by Austria, 
and by other powers with whom we are 
allied in this war; and if so, where will 
be the end of it? Will any person say 
that the resources even of Great Britain 
will not be so exhausted, by such extra- 
vagant demands, that finally she must 
yield to her embarrassed circumstances, 
and know not where to apply for relief?” 
In this way to give up our cause to de- 
spair was more the language of peevish- 
ness and passion, than that which he was 
accustomed to hear from his right hon. 
friend. As to the allusions that had been 
made to the conduct of Prussia at other 
times, allowing, for argument’s sake, that 
it deserved the epithet of disgraceful, and 
all the others which had been applied to 
it, still, when such assistance was neces- 
sary to the cause in which this country 
was engaged, who was there that would 
not give the terms proposed by this 
treaty? The question then came shortly 
to this: was the assistance of the king of 
Prussia necesary, and what was it worth ? 
Upon this alone had gentlemen to make 
up their minds, and vote accordingly. 
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The Committee divided on Mr. Fox’s 
Amendment: Yeas, 33; Noes, 184. 
The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Treaty with 
Prussia; and the Convention with Hol- 
land.} April 30. The order of the day 
being read, for taking his majesty’s Mes- 
sage into consideration, 

* Lord Grenville said, that im callin 

their lordships attention to so beneficial 
an object, as he considered the treaty 
with Prussia to be, he should not have 
occasion to trouble them at great length, 
as he was persuaded they would see it 
in the same light with himself. At all 
times since we had had to contend with 
France as a rival nation, and to repel her 
ambition, her intrigues, and her restless 
enmity, which had been, for so long a 
time, under the old government, the 
source of our wars, it had ever been found 
our wisest policy to seek for aid on the 
continent; for though our superiority 
over France, in point of national vigour, 
of naval power, of commerce and of 
wealth was manifest, yet in point of po- 
pulation, and of the means of raising ar- 
mies, Britain must yield to her rival ; and 
thus it had always been our system to 
seek on the continent for additional land 
force. This had been done in two ways 
—by forming alliances with such powers 
as had an equal interest with ourselves 
in repelling her unjust enterprises, or by 
subsidizing such powers as felt a dispo- 
sition to lend their troops to be employed 
by us in the prosccution of objects, which 
had their approbation, but which they 
had not the power to prosecute without 
such subsidy. This had, at all times, been 
our policy, not merely from necessity, as 
we could not raise great land armies our- 
selves, but also from economy, as it was 
certainly cheaper and more politic to 
pay foreign troops, than to take our own 
youth from the plough, and the loom, 
and thereby not merely put a stop to all 
domestic industry, but also drain the 
island of its population, and diminish our 
natural een St France, by her present 
horrid system, had certainly made it more 
incumbent upon us than ever to exert 
ourselves in the same way. By destroy- 
ing all domestic occupations, and demo- 
lishing the very frame of society, she had 
driven all the people into the trade of war. 
Every man was forced, not merely by the 
tyranny of the government, but also from 
the pressure of actual want, to become 
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a soldier; and unless we were to do the 
same; unless we were to send forth a re- 
quisition to raise the people in a mass, 
and put all the men of England into arms, 
we must supply our inferiority in point 
of numbers by foreign aid. So far were 
we, however, from taking these violent 
steps, that there never was a time when 
the pressure of war was so little felt by 
the interior of the country, and when the 
manufactuers and commerce were less 
affected by the draughts which had been 
made from active labour. Compare this 
with the conduct of the government of 
France. They were not subsisting by 
the natural produce of the year. fihey 
were not, with the views of a permanent 
and legitimate government, looking for- 
ward to the interests of the future, but 
with the rash violence of men who had 
no interest beyond the day, were rooting 
up the very foundations of all revenue, 
and spending the actual capital of the 
country. By this violence they were, to 
be sure, able to bring into temporary and 
short-lived action an unheard-of force ; 
but the explosion once made, they could 
never repeat the effort, for the capital 
once gone, it could not berecalled. The 
very fact, however, of their intemperance, 
demanded from us greater efforts. An 
extraordinary war demanded extraordi- 
nary means. The conduct and senti- 
ments of the British government remain- 
ed the same as ever. They thought that 
this was a war upon which depended the 
very existence not only of this govern- 
ment, but of all society; that we had 
every thing at stake, and that therefore 
no efforts, no expense ought to be spared, 
by which we could accomplish the just 
and desirable object we fad in view. In 


this view it was, that ministers, finding it | merely bringing so man 


to be the opinion of the government of 
Prussia, after the experience of two cam- 
paigns, in which great efforts had been 
made, that they could not, consistently 
with the true interests of their own coun- 
try, incur the expense of a third, unless 
materially aided therein, thought it ad- 
visable to conclude the treaty on the 
table. Ifthe political expediency of the 
war was admitted, he thought there could 
not betwo opinions as to the question, whe- 
ther this wasan advantageous treaty or not. 
He was free to say that he never had had 
two opinions on the question, whether we 
should confine the aid to the stipulated 
succour of the former treaty, or extend it 
to that which was now secured. Of the 
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62,400 men which his Prussian majesty 
had now engaged to furnish, about 
32,000 was the contingent stinulated for 
by former treaties, and for that number, 
when brought into the field, we were 
bound, by the former treaty, to pay for 
bread and forage. Taking, then, into 
consideration this fact, and going on the 
supposition that it was right to subsidize 
at all, the present would be found to be 
the cheapest means of raising an army of 
30,000 men that ever was known. e 
total expense of the subsidy was about 
1,750,000. Of this sum the Dutch 
were to pay 400,000/., so that our part 
of the expense was 1,350,000/. but for 
460,0003. of this sum we were bound by 
the former treaties; so that in reality, the 
whole of the sum to be incurred for the 
service of 30,000 men for the rest of this 
year was about 900,000/. and the annual 
expense, would be no more, provided the 
Dutch should be prevailed on to conti- 
nue and to increase their proportion ; 
which he had reason to believe they would 
be. All the other troops employed by us 
in the war cost us more than this stipu- 
lated sum. Our own troops cost more 
the Hanoverians cost consi rae more, 
the Hessians cost more, and, indeed, all 
the troops of all nations, in British pay, 
cost more than these Prussians; so 
that, in point of economy, it was a cheap 
contract. Nor was this all: he would 
venture to say it would have been con 6 
sible to have found 30,000 men elsewhere 
in ra to be brought forward on our 
part in the war. It was not to be con- 
sidered as a mere subsidy of troops, but 
here was an army of 62,400 men provided ; 
an army numerous, disciplined, ready and 
efficient. Nor was this all: it was not 
men into the 
field, but engaging one of the first powers 
on the continent on our side, who would 
otherwise have withdrawn himself almost 
entirely. In a military and political view 
this was of the greatest consequence. He 
owned that a subsidy to this extent was 
new; but though the amount was new, 
the principle was old and approved. In 
1741 we had given a large subsidy to 

House of Austria, purely to maintain the 
rights of the empress queen, and in 1756 
we had given a subsidy of 600,000. to 
the house of Brandenburg, to enable him 
to make efforts against a common enemy 
for his own interest, as much, or more 
than for our own. Here we were to give 


900,0007. indeed, but for what? for 
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30,000 men, who were to be employed 
under the command ofa Prussian general 
on such objects as should be agreed on in 
military concert for our advantage, and for 
conquests to be made distinctly for us. 
Those who thought that the present war 
might have been avoided, as well as those 
who thought, since it began, that peace 
might have been concluded, would of 
course think this an improvident treaty ; 
but those who agreed with him, on the 
necessity of the war, in the impracticabi- 
lity of obtaining peace on any grounds 
of real security, and in the policy of mak- 
ing the war vigorous for the purpose of 
bringing it to a speedy conclusion, would 
feel the advantage and wisdom of the pre- 
Sent measure. He then moved, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
_ Majesty to return his majesty the thanks 
of this House, for his majesty’s most gra- 
cious Message to this House, and to as- 
‘sure his majesty that this House, deeply 
impressed with the necessity of support- 
ing his majesty, in taking the most effec- 
tual measures for the prosecution of the 

ust and necessary War, in which his ma- 
jesty is einige, will readily concur in 
enabling his majesty to fulfil the engage- 
‘ments of the treaties, which his majest 
thas been pleased to communicate to this 
‘House, and to act in such a manner as 
the exigency of affairs may require, for 
the support of the common cause.” 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
could not help expressing his surprise 
that ministers should thus call upon the 
House to come to a vote upon a measure 
So very new and important, as the treaty 
on the table, so soon after it had been 
| ar eliaes to them, and before any noble 

ord could possibly have had time to ex- 
amine so nice a question, and to think of 
the consequences with which it was 
fraught. Surely, at atime so critical and 
so convulsed, and when men in every part 
of Europe were busied in examining the 
‘principles of government, it was not wise 
to treat parliament with so little cere- 
‘mony, to bring their independence and 
integrity into question, and to take off 
from their decisions, the influence which 
they could only obtain from the gravity 
and the maturity of their deliberations. 
Surely they ought to uphold the respect 
due to parliament, not to undermine it; 
and if they thought that any strength was 
to be obtained by the concurrence of par- 
liament, they should be cautious to give 
to that concurrence at least the air of 
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deliberation. The noble lord said, that 
this was a treaty founded upon precedent. 
In his miad, it was totally new, and gave 
a perfectly new aspect tothe war. It was 
an entire change of the fabric. We sat 
out with Prussia and Austria, as leaders 
in the war; nay, of these two, Prussia 
was the first and most forward leader. It 
was a matter of history that the Prussian 
court was not only the most eager, but 
was in truth the author of the war, and 
the late unfortunate qucen of France 
always dreaded the eagerness of Prussia, 
as likely to involve and affect her brother 
the emperor. Prussia not only led the ° 
van, and drew in Austria, but the chief 
command was in Prussia, and the whole 
of the past campaign was under Prussian 
auspices. Of this country the king of 
Prussia did net even think. He did not 


imagine even that we, out of the line of 


the war, out of its scope and tendency, 
far removed not only from all danger, but 
from all interest, could be so absurd and 
stupid as to take a part; and no attempt 
was thought of on his part to draw us 
within the vortex, Nay, avi views very 
different, he heard with surprise and cone 
cern, that we had committed the rashiness 
of involving ourselves in the war: now 
this very principal of the principals not 
only withdraws, but you, the last and the 
least concerned, become the head, and 
proudly assume to yourselves the grand 
task of bearing the whole burden. Surely 
a change so important demands a pause. 
Surely we ought to reflect before we en- 
gage to pay a subsidy unprecedented in 
all the mad wars in which we ever were 
engaged ? The subsidy of 1756 had been 
mentioned. It was a curious precedent 
on which to justify the measure. From 
the day on which it was made, to the 
present, there had never been two opi- 
nions as to the, folly, extravagance, and 
absurdity of that act. He remembered it 
well: on the very first day that he had 
taken his seat in parliament, he had given 
his opinion upon it. ‘Lhe noble lord’s ta- 
ther had equally objected toit; and the 
minister himself who gave the subsidy, 
had always owned that it was an unadvised 
and impolitic measure, and that he had 


-been drawn in on the occasion. —The next 


argument tor this treaty was, that we not 
only got a great army, but secured a great 
leading power of Europe by it. In this 
respect he differed from the noble secre- 
tary of state. In his mind, this was a 
sensible objection to the treaty... To have 
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engaged the same number of men from 
inferior powers, would have been prefer- 
able, since they could have no interests 
that would interfere with ours, or at least 
no capacity to thwart our views; but here 
we confounded two characters that ought 
ever to be distinct, that of a principal 
and aservant. We had to deal witha 
mighty potentate, who had great and sa- 
cred duties to fulfil towards his own do- 
minions, which our views might cross, 
and yet we thought of binding him by 
pack-thread to the performance of a light 
pecuniary engagement against the perma- 
nent, hereditary, svulemn duties of his so- 
vereignty. ‘There never were powers 
that had interests so different in any war 
as the Prussians and Austriang in the pre- 
sent. As to ourselves, he knew of no 
interest upon God's earth that we had in 
view. But could the king of Prussia, 
ought the king of Prussia, to divest him- 
self of his natural duties ? Could it be ex- 
pectcd that he would 4e bound to fulfil 
engagements so trivial on the comparison ? 
Might he not find employment for all his 
meanselsewhere? Was not Poland likely to 
find him some use forhis troops, and to exer- 
cise him even athisown door? Inthenorth, 
also, it was probable that he might find 
cause for alarm, ifnotforaction; andmight 
not circuinstances arise in which he would 
be justiticd in the eyes of all men for break- 
ing this treaty? Such things had been. 
Inthe year 1744, after having paid a long 
peace subsidy to Hesse Cassel, he turned 
the stipulated force into the scale against 
us, because the interests of hjs native do- 
minions deinanded it. Suppose now that 
Austria were to be successful in the pre- 
sent war of partition, that success the 
king of Prussia must regard: as ominous 
to himself? Was it acting like statesmen, 
to imagine that he would act upon this 
treaty to his ruin? It was absurd to sup- 
pose that we could dictate to, and manave 
the king of Prussia, as we would the mar- 
grave of Baden and his paltry 800 men. 
He would do as his uncle did. He would 
laugh at us. He would call us a trattick- 
ing, commercial nation, who thought by 
a quantity of guineas to engage him to 
overleok the true interests of his people, 
and he would spurn the bribe. Inthe re- 
newal then, ot this bloody lease, it surely 
became us to look back to the last cam- 
paigns, and see where the fatal errors lay 
by which our efforts had been ineftectual. 
One obvious cause of the failures was the 
difference that subsisted between the 
& 
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Austriansand Prussians. They hated each 
other. Did they not now hate each other? 
Did this treaty reconcile them? Austria 
was not even mentioned init. The king 
of Prussia in his memorable declaration 
says, ‘* The war was not a war with a civi- 
lized nation, and well disciplined armies, 
but a war with a delirious and diminishing 
swarm of men, with a highly populous na- 
tion, provided with every resource for 
war to back them—a set of men who did 
not fight merely for victory, but who 
fought by fire, sword, and the poison of 
their pernicious doctrines, to subvert the 
whole social edifice of Germany. To op- 
pose this almost unconquerable enemy, 
the king, on his part, brought into the field 
70,000 men, aid those his choicest troops, 
with these has his majesty combated, even 
until this third campaign, under every 
every imaginable obstacle, far from the 
Prussi:n dominions, amidst already ex- 
hausted lands, excess of dearness of the 
necessarics of life, and almost insupporta- 
ble expense.” Thus, from this declaration, 
it appeared, that there was a deficiency of 
troops. Did we get more now? But 
62,400, certainly not of the choicest troops. 
In three years in any war an army was 
worn out. ‘Iwo years of the present war. 
must be equal to three of any other war 
But then we were to have a smaller num- 
ber of worse troops, and those troops not 
now engaged as principals, animated by 
pride, ainbition and glory, butas hirelings, 
where there was nothing buta paltry feel- 
ing of so much blood torso much money, 
and in which the heart was warmed by no 
spirit, where there was a cold cause, that of 
inere money. And what money! For let 
it be considered, that we were to send our 
English guineas to Berlin in the lump, 
there to be converted into what sort of 
money he shuddered to think for the poor 
soldier? Perhaps to be converted into 
furged assignats, perhaps into base coin, 
and we were to havea poor starved army 
let loose upon our hands, to quarter where 
they could, and who must be fed to be 
madeusetul. What greater prospects, then, 
did this treaty open? Were the allics 
more firmlyunited? He could take upon 
himself to say, that the Austrians and 
Prussians were at a greater distance than 
ever, not merely the armies, but the courts. 
The euspress of Russia too, with her pro- 
miscd inundation of Cossacks, where was 
she? In plain English, she was off, she 
had stolen aimarch. Men were not igno- 
norant of the diabolical transactions that 
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were passing in Europe. Though from 
' the new epecies of inquisition that was set 
upin thiscountry, the newspapers durst not 
to publish what the editors knew, yet did 
not their lordships all know that the duke 
of Sudermania had discovered the shock- 
ing conspiracy by which the government 
of Sweden was designed, by means the 
most infamous, the horrors of assassination, 
to be overturned? Could their hopes of 
success in this campaign be strengthened 
by these circumstances? Did the disposi- 
tion of the neutral powers open to us any 
fairer prospect? It could nolonger be dis- 
ganads that they were now arming, and 
that they held a very threatening lan- 
guage. By whom they were supported it 
was also easy to divine.—Theintelligence 
from America was certainly not less omin- 
ousthan he had predicted it to be. Nobody 
would say that the prospect from that 

uarter was very flattering ; so that in this 
dangerous chieftainship, which we hadas- 
sumed, asthe Don Quixote in this cru- 
sade against the French windmill, we cer- 
tainly had no mighty improvement of our 
views by this treaty; for in addition to all 
the circumstances he had mentioned, we 
had a greater want than all—the want ofa 
just cause, and of a fair and intelligible 
object. Even tlic best writers on the 
side of the war, from Mallet du Pan 
downwards, had owned that what, above 
all, had tended to prevent our success was 
that a substantial object had not been held 
out to mankind, and particularly to the 
people of France. Now, if, even before 
this treaty, this charge could be brought 
against the allies, how much more truly 
now? For this treaty confounded all ra- 
tional hopes; it declares that Prussia is to 
fight to make conquests—for whom? for 
the maritime powers? He ridiculed the 
arrogance of two nations assuming to 
themselves the title of ‘the maritime 
powers, and asked how the pride of Spain 
would brook the disdain thereby offered 
to her, whose dispositions at this time 
were equivocal, and whose temper at least 
was irritable. As to Holland, he should 
only say, that Holland was once a proud 
country : how it had been reduced by our 
meddling, officious policy, he need notsay. 
It was doubtful even whether she was able 


to pay the small quota of the subsidy | der; it was de 
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What confidence had we in the present 
state of our allies? Prussia, by-the-by, 
was no longer an ally, but a servant; but 
such a servant as you could not ex- 
pect to command. You are to give him 
600,000/. before he moves; for by the 
treaty he is to have 300,000/. as a bo- 
nus, and then he is to have an advance of 
two months; and this, no doubt, he will 
take care to receive; but when he has re- 
ceived it, what security have you that he 
willmove at all? In what court will you 
carry on your suit against such a debtor ? 
He had the highest respect for the pri- 


vate character of the king of Prussia, but 


it was well known, that sovereigns held 
their consciences absolved from the ties of 
common men. The noble marquis con- 
cluded with an admonition to the House 
aganist the hasty praise which was de- 
manded of a measure that in his mind 
was pregnant with the most fatal conse- 
quences. ' 

The Earl of Mansfield expressed his 
complete approbation of the measure. It 
was a bold one; but it was, therefore, 
the better calculated to answer its pur- 
pose. He could not say, what had been 
the opinion of the late earl of Chatham 
rey, the subsidy granted to the 
king of Prussia in 1756, but he could 
not believe that it was a thing sought 
for by that monarch. He had the honour 
of being employed on the continent at 
that time, and he well recollected the ge- 
neral belief was, that the king of Prussia 
did not want a subsidy, but that he cried 
to Britain, .“« Give me men; give me a 
fleet in the Baltic,’ and so far from de- 
siring the subsidy, the measure had ori- 
ginated in England, and was rather forced 
upon him. The noble marquis’s reason- 
ing about the want of an ascertained and 
just object in the war, which it had been 
said had kept the honest part of the 
French from joining us, was taken from a 

amphlet published by Mallet du Pan. 

his had often been urged as a great ob- 
jection; but he thought it a very a 
one, as the object of the war was bo 
just and clearly defined. It was just, as 
it aimed at the destruction of a system 
which threatened to overturn all civil so- 
ciety, and to promote rapine and plun- 
ed, as it was declared tq 


which had been imposed upon her. Prussia | be for the purpose of annililating that 


at least was unwilling to trust to her, and | system, an 


restoring monarchy. Asa 


had taken care to have our security. | means of promoting the success of that 


Were we to pay the whole, and take our 
chance of the Dutch for the repayment ? 


object, he thought the present treaty a 
great and wise measure: he thought it 
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much better to connect ourselves with a 

t power, and thereby ensure the 
whole of its efforts, than to connect our- 
selves with little powers, whose whole ef- 
forts must be very inconsiderable. The 
number of troops procured by this pee 
might indeed be represented as small ; 
but he begged their lordships to recollect 
that $0,000 Russians had occasioned the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; and there was 
no knowing what good effects might re- 
sult from the co-operation of the Prus- 
sians, now ensured by this treaty. Our 
conquests in the West-Indies were highly 
valuable ; and if this was an ordinary war 
brought on by aggression, he allowed, 
that the possession of our acquisitions in 
the West-Indies might be a sufficient in- 
demnity ; but in the present contest, he 
thought them a mere trifle, and that if 
he consented to make peace with the pre- 
sent rulers of France, because they made 
such a cession, he would deserve to have 
his head severed from his body ; and that 
the minister who would make such a 
peace, would purchase infamy, not ho- 
pbour—would bring usinto danger rather 
than security: for if the present govern- 
ment of France were allowed to exist, 
there could be no safety for any other 
government in Europe. The system 
which now ravaged France; was a sys- 
tem of insurrection, of rapine, and ds. 
order; and it was not vain boasting, but 
sound policy in those who possessed 
power under it, to desire the destruction 
of all established governments, as they 
know that every well-regulated govern- 
ment must threaten their overthrow. If 
sufiered to exist, the rulers of France 
would endeavour to contaminate every 
surrounding nation with their principles, 
and by that means bring a pestilence 
upon them greater than any which had 
yet afflicted mankind. The old govern- 
ment, even when animated by the most 
extravagant ambition, had always paid 
some regard to the happiness of the peo- 
ple; but the present French system made 
the wretchedness of the people its prime 
object. For the destruction of that sys- 
tem, and the men who supported it, he 
considered this war to be carried on, and 
the present treaty to be entered into; he 
should thefefore give it his warmest sup- 


rt. 
P The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
question had become infinitely more in- 
teresting by the language of the noble 
earl; for, according to him, the object 
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of the war was completely changed. He 
asked their lordships, whether until now 
they had heard it openly avowed that we 
were fighting for a certain kind of inter- 
nal government in France? In the noble 
secretary’s correspondence with M. Chau- 
velin; in the king’s speech at the com- 
mencement of hostilities; in our minis- 
ter's declaration at the Hague; in all the 
state papers which we had ever publish- 
ed, it had been studiously declared, that 
it was not our wish to interfere with the 
internal government of France. Now, 
however, that which, a twelvemonth ago, 
no minister would have dared to avow, 
was openly avowed, and was not denied 
by ministers. But even upon this new 
system of carrying on the war, what ge- 
curity had we that the king of Prussia 
would fulfil his engagements? On the 
14th of July last, he entered into a treaty 
with us to make common cause on the 
war, and to carry it on as long as we 
should ; but now he had broken his con- - 
tract, and that treaty had become waste 
paper. What security had we that he 
would not break his present contract ? 
The spirit of liberty had again animated 
the people of Poland, and he wished 
them every success against that perfidious 
and rapacious prince, the king of Prus- 
sia, whose conduct towards them mee 
rited the most severe reprobation. If, 
then, he should find employment in Po- 
land, this subsidiary treaty would be no 
better observed than that of last vear, 
and he would leave religion, humanity, 
and civil society, to shift for themselves : 
he would leave Robespierre to triumph, 
rather than endanger one atom of his 
plunder in that country. The Dutch, in 
this treaty, had been a little more cau- 
tious than Britain. They had entered 
into it only for one year. They chose to 
make the experiment, and to leave it to 
their own discretion whether it should be 
renewed. But the British government, 
with a forward profusion, had despised 
such precaution; and whether the expe- 
riment should turn out to be good or bad 
they had bound themselves by a separate 
article to continue it during the whole 
war. The subsidy, however, that was to 
be paid to Prussia, great as it was, was 
not all this country would have to pay. 
His Prussian majesty had, indeed, been 
well apprized of our Quixotic disposition, 
and had been the earliest in his application. 
But Austria might soon be expected to 
put in her claims. Previous to the com- 
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mencement of the war, her finances were in 
the lowest state, occasioned both by dis- 
_turbances in her own dominions, and an 
expensive war with the Turks, while the 
coffers of his Prussian majesty were well 
known to be largely filled. If Austria, 
therefore, came forward, and said, “1 
have borne the brunt of the war; I have 
fought most earnestly; I have freely ex- 
pended my blood and money ; I have done 
the greatest service, and I am the most 
in want of money; you have paid Prussia 
largely, though she has been of much less, 
importance; I therefore desire to be paid 
also.”—If Austria should come forward 
in such a manner, could her pretensions 
to a subsidy be denied? Was she not the 
chief support of the confederacy ? And 
if she threatened to withdraw, unless pe- 
cuniary aid was aes her, must it not 
either be granted, or the war be com- 
pletely abandoned? Would not the ex- 
tent of the sum, and the facility with 
which it had been given to the king of 
Prussia, encourage the emperor to de- 
mand a subsidy also? But what was more 
serious, would not his necessities force 
him to it? Austria was so reduced, that 
she was obliged to have recourse to all 
the means of raising money employed by 
the Jacobins, and so much reprobated in 
this country—pillaging the churches, 
melting plate, and making what she called 
loans in every country of Europe. Even 
here Austria was trying a loan; and thus 
the whole war was to be maintained by 
British capital.—The object of the war, 
as declared that night, he considered to be, 
if not completely unattainable, at least 
highly arduous; for it amounted to no- 
thing less than the conquest of France. 
And what better prospect had we this 
year than we had last? The present 
prospect, in fact, held out far less hopes 
of success. At the commencement of 
the last campaign, the strength of Britain, 
Holland, Spain, and the greater part of 
Germany was untried, and certainly un- 
broken. <A powerful body of royalists 
were making a most formidable head in 
La Vendée, of whose success great ex- 
pectations were formed; and France it- 
self was then torn by factions. Parties 
were daily accusing those in power, and 
bringing them to the scaffold, while they 
themselves succeeded to that power. But 
what was the situation at the opening of 
this campaign? The strength of all the 
allied powers was considerably wastcd, 
and some of the principals were incapable 
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of longer maintaining the contest. The 
insurgents in La Vendée were annihilated ; 
the ruling party in Paris appeared to pos- 
sess the confidence of the people, and 
certainly possessed vigour and authority ; 
and instead of any new faction supplant- 
ing that which was in power, we find the 
government strong enough to bring those 
to the scaffold who oppose them. Such 
was the hopelessness of the prospect com- 
pared with the opening of the last cam- 
paign; and it would seem that the cause 
became desperate, in proportion as the 
allies deserted it. We were to go greater 
lengths; and it was not the least dejectin 

circumstance, that we were this day told 
from one of his majesty’s ministers, that 
30,000 men were not to be procured for 
money in any other part of Europe than 
in Prussia. His lordship computed the 
other German troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, besides those of the king of Prus- 
sia, to be about 40,000, and taking them 
to be paid at the same rate, the whole sum 
would amount to about three millions per 
annum. ‘To pay so largely for restoring 
Louis 17th and the old French govern- 
ment, was very extraordinary, when it 
was an unquestionable fact, that all writers 
and statesmen had always complained that 
this country could not preserve peace on 
account of its intrigues.—But although 
we had been in the most perfect peace and 
the greatest prosperity three years, while 
the new government had existed, yet now 
we were told, what had before been as- 
serted by a noble lord ( Auckland) in his 
Memorial presented to the states-general 
the 25th of January 1793, that we were 
making war to destroy certain miscreants, 
assuming the name of philosophers, who 
had presumed to think themselves capable 
of establishing a new system of civil s0- 
ciety. Such was the language now held. 
The new government, which had suffered 
us to be in peace and prosperity, was to 
be destroyed; and the old government, 
which had continually involved us in broils 
and expense, to be restored. The noble 
secretary had said, that France was not 
spending her ordinary revenue in carrying 
on the war, but was exhausting her capi- 
tal; but was not Great Britain doing the 
same, though perhaps in asimaller degree ? 
Could it be pretended that the enormous 
expenses of the present war could be pro- 
vided for out of our ordinary revenues ? 
It was also said, that Frenchmen were 
dragged against their will into the arnies. 
This he thought highly improbable, when 
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he looked at the courage and enthusiasm 
with which they fought. As to the dis- 
tress in France occasioned by the nume- 
rous levies, he believed it to be much less 
than it was represented to be; while in 
this country he knew the distress produced 
by the war to be much greater than was 
commonly admitted. Oypr manufactures 
in ee had been greatly injured. 
To his knowledge, a justice of the peace, 
in a manufacturing town, had attested 
28,000 men since the war began, and an- 
other justice, in another town, had at- 
tested nearly 12,000. Could these instan- 
ces be parralleled in any preceding war? 
These were proofs that our wealth and 
prosperity were dreadfully suffering by the 
resent contest. His lordship concluded 
y observing, that it would be much het- 
ter to make peace with France than sub- 
sidize the aoe of Prussia; and that if it 
was true, as he believed it was, that the 
people of Britain were strongly at- 
tached to their constitution and govern- 
ment, there could be no danger to this 
country from the establishment of the 
new government of France, which in- 
stead of holding out any thing seductive, 
displayed nothing but accumulated horrors. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, the noble ear! 
had made a mistake in asserting that the 
object of the war was changed. Until the 
French wantonly attacked us we did not 
_ interfere. Security was our great aim, 
though indemnity also we were entitled 
to. is security we could not obtaio 
under the present state of France, where 
one man, unknown in the world four 
years ago, carried on the most unexam.- 
pled tyranny in the name of two com- 
mittees ; where no law, no safety, was to 
be found ; from such a country we could 
have no security. But what were our 
hopes of success in putting an end to this 
cruel anarchy? Living as they were on 
their capital, not like England in degree, 
but altogether and at once wasting the 
whole, he foresaw that it must end: he 
could not predict the time, but let it come 
when it might, it would be sudden. 
Whenever this should happen, it cer- 
tainly was not for us to dictate the sort 
of government that it would be wise for 
us to establish in France; but, after such 
a@ convulsion, it was obvious that there 
must be erected in France a very strong 
executive government. This was a war 
of self-preservation ; and upon that prin- 
ciple it was that he defended the present 
treaty. 
[VOL XXXI.J — 
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Lord Axckland said, that the noble 
earl had alluded to an expression in a Me- 
morial presented by him to the States ge- 
neral. He would beg leave to read the 
whole of the passage. His lordship then 
read a passage from the Memorial, by 
which it appeared, that the term “ mis- 
creants” was applied to those speculatists 
of France calling themselves philosophers 
who had presumed to think themselves 
capable of establishing a new system of 
civil society.* By this remark, he meant 
Condorcet, Brissot, Petion, Sieyes, and 
others of that description. These revo- 
lutionists, these wild enthusiasts, devoid of 
duty to the Supreme Being, lost to every 
principle of religion and morality, and 
who endeavoured to spread their destruc- 
tive doctrines throughout every kingdom 
in Europe, had been succeeded by the 
still more desperate and abandoned ruf- 
fians who domineered in ‘France at pre- 
sent. Such conduct ought to be vigo- 
rously opposed by every well-regulated 
society. To complete their infamy, the 
had without provocation, invaded Hol- 
land, our natural ally, and declared war 
against England. To defend our rights, 
and to humble this execrable convention, 
with Robespierre, at their head, was the 
avowed purport of the treaty. In point 
of economy, the bargain was a good one 


as it only amounted to about 3/. per man — 


per month, which was less than men could 
be procured for in any other part of Eu- 
rope. Several noble lords had doubted 
whether we could ‘repose confidence in 
the king of Prussia. That prince had 
never tailed in the performance of an 
treaties he had entered into with this 
country or with Holland, and, therefore, 
there was no ground to suspect his te 
faith. He said he had corresponded daily 
with the ministers of Prussia in times of 
difficulty, and thought them superior in 
point of ability and integrity, to all men 
upon earth. He acknowledged himself 
to be one of those who thought that 50 
peace could be made with France °, 4's 
the present government existed in that 
country; but that it was with respect to 
them, a war wsque ad internectonem. 

The Duke of Portland said, that after 
the very able manner in which all the ob- 
jections to the treaty had been answered, 

e rose only to say, that it was a mea- 
sure in which, if he had had the honour 
of being one of his majesty’s ministers, he 


* See the Memorial in Vol. 30 p. 342. 
[2 H] 
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should have been proud to avow his 
share. It was not to be estimated by the 
quantum of subsidy to be paid, but by 
its importance, to effect the annihilation 
of that system, which, while it existed, 
left no room to hope for security. He 
approved of the treaties both in a politi- 
cai and pecuniary point of view, and de- 
sired to be considered as much a party 
to this particular measure as any man 
concerned in 7. 

After some farther conversation, the 
House divided: Contents 75; Proxies, 
24—99. Not-contents 6. 


Debate in the Lords on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.} May 2. On the or- 
der of the day for the second reading of 
the Bill “for abolishing the Trade carried 
on for supplying ‘ Foreign Territories with 
Slaves,’ ” 

Lord Abingdon said :—I rise to trouble 
your lordships with a few observations 
in opposition to the principles of this bill 
and having already upon a former occasion 
incontrovertibly proved, that this prope- 
sition for the abolition of the slave trade, 
is a French proposition: that it is ground- 
ed in and founded upon French princi- 

les; that it means neither more nor 

ss, than Liberty and Equality: that it 
has Tom Paine’s Rights of Man for its chief 
and best support; that its parliamentary 
origin in this country, was in consequence 
of correspondences held by individual 
members of parliament here with indivi- 
duals of the National Convention of 
France, and by the intercourse of existing 
clubs in both countries: that by being 
carried into eftect in France (whilst we 
are part passu following the same system 
and example), it has had in the colonies 
of France all the direful effects necessarily 
flowing from, such principles, namely, 
those of insubordination, anarchy, confu- 
sion, murder, havock, devastation, and 
ruin—I say, my lords, having laid these 
plain truths before your lordships, it is 
not my design here to press this ground 
of objection any farther ; and yet, before 
I leave this topic of argument, may I be 
giants to appeal to the House—may I 

e allowed to address myself to the right 
reverend bench of bishops, and in particu- 
lar to the right Yeverend prelate whose 
mind has been go readily made up upon 
this occasion, and to ask him, whether he 
has ever seriously applied these consi- 
derations to this subject, and has viewed 
it in the light in which it is here placed ? 
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And if he has, will be say, that he does 
not find im it that spirit of novelty and in- 
novation which are the characteristics of 
the present times? Will he say, that he 
does not see a stronger affinity between 
this proposition, and those other propo- 
sitions of reform which the new philoso- 
phy of the age is now so loudly calling 
out for? Does he believe from his heart 
that the freedom of Negroes in Africa 
and the West-Indies is the real motive of 
this proposition, and that there are not 
other reasons, less remote and much 
nigher home, upon which it has its foun- 
dation ? In a word cannot the nght reve. 
rend prelate, with his microscopic eye, 
perceive in this proposition seeds of other 
abolitions, different and distinct from that 
which it professes, and which may not 
sooner or later grow up to the downfall 
even of that very bench on which he and his 
brethren sow sit? The next ground of 
objection to the principle of this bill is of'a 
more immediate and direct nature; it is 
im open violation of one of the three lead- 
ing and fundamental principles of the 
constitution of this country, namely, that 
of the right of private Side att aright so 
sacred, that as a late venerable and Jearn- 
ed law lord of this House once affirmed 
of the representation of this country, that 
there was not a blade of grass im it 
that was not represented: so, with the 
same emphatic truth, may it be here said 
that there is not a blade of grass in or out 
of this country appertaining to it that is 
not the immediate subject of the invio-~ 
lability of this right. And yet, what is 
the proposition? Under this constitu- 
tional right of this country, several mil- 
lions of private property vested in the West 
Indies alone, not to speak of the immense 
profit of the trade itself, sanctioned in its 
use and enjoyment for a 
years, and thus suppor by the pre- 
scriptive right of the common law of the 
land and guaranteed by divers and re- 
peated acts of parliament is, by a few silly 
words in a silly act of parliament, not 
only to be violated, but to be put to the 
risk and hazard of total annihilation and 
destruction. And for what? Is it to ob- 
tain the votes and interest of any descrip- 
tion of men in this country, in order to 
secure the scats of individual members in 
another house of parliament? Is this pos- 
sible? But if it be, what do the owners 
of this property say? What does the 
constitution say? What must,the na- 
tion at large even say? All sufferers 
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in degree, must they not say, as the frogs 
did to the school-boys in the fable, who 
were pelting them with stones, “ this is 
sport to you my boys, but remember it is 
death to us.” But be the cause what it 
may, is it.an act of justice ? Who will say 
so? Why, then, it is an act of. injustice. 
And shall this House, the dernier resort 
of justice, sanctify an act of injustice? 
But if it did, what is tobe the compensa- 
tion? What the guid pro quo? Is it res- 
titution or reparation for the damage to 
be sustained? No such thing. What, 
then? Is it any thing solid or substantial? 
Not that either: but it is a non-entity ; 
it is that which the metaphysicians call an 
ens rationts, a mere abstract term in 
moral philosophy called humanity, and 
which, vi termsni, is to balance the whole 
of this great and enormous account. I 
shall now state one other objection not to 
-the principle of the bill, but to the bill it- 
self. Of all the indecent bills that ever 
were brought up to this House this a 
to me to be the mast indecent ; for 
what i the case? The resolution of your 
Jordships upon this business, 1 think, is 
in these words: ‘ Ordered, That this 
House do forthwith proceed to inquire 
into the present state of the trade to 
Africa and B aartaatt) the trade in 
slaves; and also into the nature, extent, 
and importance of the sugar, coffee and 
cotton trade, and into the general state 
and condition of the West-India islands 
and the means of improving the same.” 
And now, what is this bill? In total dis- 
regard of this resolution, pending the in- 
uiry that has been instituted, before 
at inquiry is half finished, and of course 
before all your lordships minds are made 
up u this question, here comes a bill 
anticipating our deliberations, and call- 
ing upon us to do that which at best our 
judgments are not ripe to perform. What 
motive the other House of Parliament 
might have for this procedure, It is unne- 
cessary for me to inquire; but this I 
knew that they have oo right to dictate 
tous. Let them mind their own business 
and we will take care of ours; and in the 
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facts had been gone into in the fullest 
manner. He wished to secthe slave trade 
abolished, not on motives of humanity and 
propriety solely, but as a positive act of 
duty. That House had engaged in an in- 
quiry not yet finished. The bill sent up 
by the Commons proposed an.abolition of 
the trade in a partial though a material 
branch. However he might wish to sce 
the whole of the trade abolished, he could 
not bring himself to press the House to 
pass such a bill pending the progress of 
the inquiry. e earnestly wished the 
House would find means to hasten the in- 
quiry, that they might proceed to take 
the necessary steps towards an aboli- 
tion of the trade ix tofo. Inthe mean 
time he would move, ‘“ That the said bill 
be read a second time on this day three 
months.” 

The Bishop of Rochester, lest he should 
be accused of inconsistency, thought it 
his duty to say something before he gave 
his vote in the way he meant to do. His 
reason for not particularly objecting to the 
bill, and yet for agreeing with the present 
motion, was, that it only affected the fo- 
reign carrying trade, and therefore, from 
the difference between the state of the 
West-India islands now and before the 
war, it would prove nugatory. The island 
of St. Domingo, particularly, was now 
in the hands of the Spaniards and British 
only ; so that if it was intenced to evade 
this bill, it would only be necessary to 
land the slaves on the parts of the islands 
in our own hands, and thus the bill would 
have no effect. 

The Duke of Clarence supported the 
motion, and stated generally his objections 
to the abolition of the slave trade. 

The Earl of Lauderdale opposed the 
motion. He contended that the secretary 
of state and the reverend prelate werecon- 
verts from their former opinions, without 
stating any ground for this sudden change. 
He trusted, as on this occasion, so they 
would on the general question, become 
converts, and see the impropriety of abo- 
lishing a trade in which the property of so 
many was engaged to euch an extent, le- 


tejeetion of this bill, this will not be the | gally, and with the sanction of parliament 


first time, even within my memory, that | 


this country and this constitution have 

been saved by this House, from the rash 

and intemperate measures of the other. 
Lord Grenville said, he had long since 


tor so long a period. 
The House divided: Contents, 45 ; Not 
contents, 4. . 
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made up his mind on the subjcct, from | Practices.] May 12. Mr. Secretary Dun- 
the inquiry that had been instituted in | das presented the following Message from 
another place, when an examination into | his Majesty : 
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‘His majesty, having received informa- 
tion, that the seditious practices which 
have been for some time carried on by 
certain societies in London, in correspon- 
dence with societies in different parts of 
the country, have lately been pursued with 
increased activity and boldness, and have 
been avowedly directed to the abject of 
assembling a pretended general conven- 
tion of the people, in contempt and de- 
fiance of the authority of parliament, and 
on principles subversive of the existing 
laws and constitution, and directly tend- 
ing to the introduction of that system of 
anarchy and confusion which has fatally 
prevailed in France, has given directions 
for seizing the books and papers of the 
said societies in London which have been 
seized accordingly ; and these books and 
papers appearing to contain matter of the 
greatest importance to the public interest, 
his majesty has given orders for layin 
them before the House of Commons ; an 
his majesty recommends it to the House 
to consider the same, and to take such 
measures thereupon as may appear to be 
necessary for effectually guarding against 
the further prosecution of these dange- 
rous designs, and for preserving to his 
majesty's subjects the enjoyment of the 
blessings derived to them by the constitu- 
tion happily established in these kingdoms. 

— &G, R.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 

to-morrow. 


May 13. Mr. Secretary Dundas pre- 
sented, by his majesty’s commands a 
Book and Papers, referred to in his ma- 
jesty’s Message, sealed up. The order of 
the day being then read, for taking the 
said Message into consideration, 

Mr. Pit said, that as the House must 
already be in full possession of the nature 
‘of the facts to which their attention was 
called by his majesty’s message, it was not 
necessary for him to detain them with 
many words upon it. He should, there- 
fore, content himgelf with moving, with as 
much precision a¥--possible, the measures 
he thought it expedierit for the House to 
adopt. The first was one in which all 
would concur as of course; he meant an 
address of thanks to his majesty for his 
gracious message, and an expression of 
their resolution to take the matter refer- 
‘red to in it, into their serious considera- 
tion. If this motion was agreed to, he 
would then move to refer the papers to 
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the consideration of a committee: and on 
that move, that such committee should be 
a committee of secrecy. The papers were 
sealed up, and in that state ordered to be 
laid by his majesty before the House; for 
as they related to transactions of an ex- 
traordinary, formidable, and criminal.na- 
ture, and contained matterthat implicated 
a great number of persons, it was fitting 
that the examination of them should be as 
secret as possible, in order that the mea- 
sures which the House might be in future 
disposed to adopt should not be evaded 
by the matter contained in the papers 
transpiring prematurely. He would 
therefore move, ‘“‘ That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty the thanks of this House for his 
most gracious Message; and to assure his 
majesty, that this House will immediately 
take into their serious consideration the 
subject recommended to them in his ma- 
jesty’s Message, and willadopt such steps 
as may appear to them to be necessary on 
a matter of such high importance to the 
safety of his majesty’s dominions.” 

Mr. Foz said, he did not rise to oppose 
the motion, as he conceived it to be in 
some sort a thing of course, but merely 
to say a few words prelimi to his ac- 
ceding to it; and he was the less inclined 
to oppose it, as he conceived that his as- 
sent in no way precluded him from exer- 
cising his right to discuss the various 
subjects referred to in the message when 
they came before the House ; and that the 
questions, whether theobject before them 
was properly fit for their investigation ? 
What the means were by which the papers 
were procured? whether the seizure of 
them was constitutional and legal? and 
whether the mode of collecting the infor- 
mation respecting them were justifiable ? 
were still as open to the investigation and 
discussion of every member, as if they re- 
fused their assent zn limine to the address. 
But what he chiefly wished to remark was, 
that if the papers were sealed up, and the 
contents therefore unknown to the House, 
he thought it would be rashness to refer 
them to a secret committee, unless prece- 
dents were first adduced upon which to 
ground such a measure; for of all modes 
of proceeding, the steps which had been 
adopted in the present case seemed to him 
to be those which was most necessary to 
watch over with vigilance. 

The motion was agreed. to nem. con. 
Mr. Pitt next moved, that the Book and 
Papers be referred to a. committee, and 
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that the said committee be a committee of 
Secrecy. 

Mr. Foz said, he hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would either support the 
motion by some precedent, or demon- 
strate that there existed such a distinction 
between this and former cases, as should 
induce the House to have recourse to new 
modes of proceeding. With regard to 
the argument in support of his proposed 
mode of inquiry, namely, the fear of dis- 
covery defeating the objects of it, he 
would only say, that those objects not be- 
ing sufficiently defined or expressed, could 
form no ground of argument. Was the 
object prosecution? Prosecution was al- 
ready in the hands of the crown, who 
seemed desirous of calling upon the 
House to take their part in it. He wished 
to know what the object of the crown was. 
He could not suppose it wasimpeachment, 
for though he would always maintain the 
inquisitorial right of that House, he thought 
‘that impeachment could not properly come 
from the crown. He could not, therefore 
see why the committee should be a secret 
committee. 

Mr. Prt said, he had no ee in 
shewing that the mode he proposed was 
both founded in wisdom and expediency, 
and supported by precedent. The practice 
had invariably been, when papers were 
laid before the House, sealed up, to refer 
them to a secret committee. In support 
of this assertion, he could cite a variety of 
‘ precedents ; one, in particular, in the year 
1722, namely Layer’s plot, in which the 
papers were sent sealed to the House. 
and were referred to a secret committee. 
‘As to the expediency of the mode, he con- 
feased that he was much surprised on 
what principle of reasoning the right hon. 

tleman, having agreed to its being re- 
‘ferred to a committee, should object to 
that being a committee of secrecy, when 
the obvious nature of the case showed that 
the most secret investigation was neces- 


The motion was agreed to. Mr. Pitt 
‘next moved, that the number of the said 
committee be twenty-one. 

Mr. Foz said, he had no objection to 
‘the number; twenty-one was, perhaps, 
“as proper as any other; but there 
were some things which he wished to 
know respecting this transaction. He 
was particularly desirous to be informed, 
what had been the mode of obtaining those 
papers? For there was an ambiguity in 
the words of the message, which left him 
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at a loss to determine respecting that par- 
ticular; and he therefore wished to know 
on which of the grounds stated in it the 
seizure of the papers had been made? 
Was it only onthe ground of the sedi- 
tious practices, or on an allegation that the 
persons implicated had entered so far on 
the execution of the 
convention as to be guilty of an overt act 
of treason? As a member of the House 


lan of a general 


of Commons, and a friend to the consti- 


tution, he respected the opinions of par- 
liament ; and it was a resolution standing 


on the Journals of that House, that seiz- 


ing the papers of a person accused of a 
libel wae if : 


ple, that such an extreme step should not 


egal, founded on the princi- 


e taken unless there was an actual alle- 
ation for treason or felony. He there- 


‘ore insisted, that by the resolutions of 
that House he was warrauted in saying, 


that seizing papers for seditious practices, 
or for any thing short of treason, was ille- 
- If, then, the present seizure was 


made on an allegation for seditious prac- 


tices alone, it was, according to the de- 
clared sense of the House, illegal: if 
otherwise, it might be legal. He there- 


fore wished that the House was informed 


which it was. The case he alluded to 
occurred in April 1766. It wasdiscussed 
and determined on the generality of the 
warrant. He therefore pressed ministers 
to give an answer to the question he had 
put, as he was averse to countenance any 
thing that might militate against the reso- 
lutions of that House. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that what 
the substantial grounds of seizure were, 
the House would judge on inquiry; but 
he would at present solve the right hon. 
gentleman’s doubts, by telling him, that 
the warrants were grounded on allegations 
for treasonable practices. | 
The motion was agreed to. After 
which, it was resolved, that the said com- 


mittee be chosen by way of balloting. 
May 15. The House proceeded to 


ballot for the committee of secrecy, and 
the majority fell upon the following ae 
sons, viz. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Welbore Ellis, Mr. Windham, the Attor- 
ney-general, the Solicitor-general, the 


‘Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Thomas 


Grenville, Mr. Steele, the Master of the 
Rolls, Mr. Jenkinson, sir H. Hoghton, 
the earl of Upper at Mr. Powys, 
the earl of Mornington, lord Mulgrave, 
Mr. Hawkins Browne, Mr. Anstruther, 
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Mr. Stanley, Mr. Charles Townshend, 
and Mr. Burke. 


First Report from the Commatiee of Se- 
crecy of the House of Commons ee 
Sedttious Practices.} May 16. Mr. Pitt.re- 

orted from the Committee of Secrecy, 
the Committee had examined the 
masters to them-referred, .and had direct- 
ed him to make a report to the House; 
and he read the Report in hia place; and 
afterwards delivered it in at the clerk’s 
table: where the same was read; and is 
as followeth : 


_ The Commirres to whom the several Pa- 
pers referred to in his majesty’s Message 
of the 12th of May, 1794, and which were 

resented (sealed up) to the House, by 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, upon the 12th and 
18th days of the said month, by his ma- 
jesty's command, were referred ; and who 
were directed to examine the matters 
thereof, and report the same, as they 
should appear to them, to the House; 
have proceeded, in obedience to the or- 
ders of the House, to the consideration 
of the matters referred to them. 


They find, on the first inspection, that the 
books and papers which they are directed to 
examine, contain a full and authentic account 
of certain proceedings of two societies, callin 
themselves the society for Constitutional In- 
formation, and the Lendon Corresponding So- 
ciety, who appear to be closely connected 
with other societies in many parts of Great 
Britain, and in Ireland; an e€ committee 
also observe, from recent circumstances, 
which have already come under their obser- 
vation, that these proceedings appear to be- 
come every day more and more likely to af- 
fect the internal peace and security of these 
kingdoms, and to require, in the most urgent 
manner, the immediate and vigilant attention 
of parliament. 

he committee have, therefore, thought it 
their indispensable duty, in the ‘first instance, 
4o submit to the House the general view which 
they have been enabled to form of these 
transactions, reserving a more particular state- 
ment for a subsequent report. 

In the book containing the proceedings of 
the society for constintional information, 
‘which was found in the custody of the person 
acting as secretary to the society, there are 
regular entries of what passed on each day of 
meeting, from the end of the year 1791 to the 
9th of May in the present year. 

From these it appears, that during almost 
the whole of that period, and with hardly any 
considerable interval, except during part of 
the summer in 1792 and 1793, this society 
has, by a series of resolutions, publications, 
and correspondence, been uniformly and sys- 

y. pursuing a eettled design, which 
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appears to your committee to tend to the sub. 
version of the established constitution, and 
whieh has of late been more openly avowed, 
and attempied to be carried into execu- 
tion. 

The principles on which this design is 
founded are strongly and unequivocally proved, 
from resolutions formed as early as the 18th 
of May 1792, in which the society applaud 
the intention of publishing a cheap edition of 
the first and second parts of the Rights of 
Man; and resolve, “That'a copy of Mr. 
Paine’s Letter {informing them of this inten- 
tion] together with these resolutions, be 
transmitted to all the associated societies in 
town and country; and that this society do 
congratulate them onthe firm as well as or- 
derly spirit and tranquil perseverance mani- 
fested in all their proceedings, and exhort 
them to a steady continuance therein:” And 
also, “That 3,000 copies of the Letter and 
Resolution should be printed for the use of 
the society.” This single circumstance would, 
in the judgment of your committee, leave 
little doubt of the real nature of the designs 
entertained by this society: their conduct in 
other respects has corresponded with it. 

On the 11th of May in the same year they 
vote an address, in terms of approbation and 
als ae to the society of Jacobin.~at Paris, 

hey adopta similar measure, under circum- 
stances still more striking, by sending, on the 
9th of November following, an address to. the 
National Convention of France, full of pane- 
pric on the French Revolution, and express- 
Ing the strongest wishes for its progress and 
success. This address was actually presented 
at the bar of the Convention by two persons, 
of the name of Barlow aud Frost; and the an- 
swer of the president was read at the meeting 
of the society on the 7th of December 1799. 
On the 14th of the same month a letter is re- 
ceived from persons calling themselves the 
Friends of Liberty and Equality, at Laon, 
capital of the department de |’Aisne; and re- 
ferred by the society to their committee of 
Correspondence. On the 2ist of the same 


‘month, certain members are expressly ap- 


pointed a committee for foreign Correspon- 
dence. ; 

The proceedings of this committee are or- 
dered to be entered in a separate book; and 
a letter received that day from the Friends of 
Liberty and Equality at Macon is referred to 
that committee. 

On the 25th of January, and on the ist of 
February 1793 (at the eve of the commence- 
ment of the war, and after the repeated re- 
presentations which had been made on the 
part of the British government, complaining 
of the conduct of France), the citizens Barrere 
and Roland (then leading members of the 
French Convention) are admitted associated 
honorary members of the society; and the 
speeches of Barrere and St. André (also an 
honorary member of the society) as given in 


‘the Moniteur of the 4th, 6th, and 7th of 
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January, are directed to be inserted in the 
books of the society. 

Subsequent to the declaration of war, 
which interrupted this system of direct cor- 


respendence and concert with France, and. 


down to the present time, the society have 
continued. on various occasions, to manifest 
their attachment to the cause of the French 
Revolution; and have affected te follow, in 
their proceedings and in their language, the 
forms and even the phrases which are adopted 
in that country. 

The next leading cireumstance which has 
engaged the attention of your committee, is 
the unremitting activity and diligence with 
which this sogety have attempted to disse- 
minate their principles, both by publications 
and resolutions iadustriowsly and extensively 
circulated, and by endeavouring to establish a 

1 correspondence and concert among 
the other seditious societies in the metropolis, 
and iw different parts of England and Scotland, 
as well as in Ireland. With many of these, 
this society appears itself to have carried on 
an immediate correspondence, particularly 
with those at Sheffield, Norwich, and Man- 
chester, who have, on all occasions, taken the 
most forward and active part in these trans- 
actions. In their correspondence with Nor- 
wich in particular, as early as the 12th of 
April 1798, there isa passage which so clear- 
ly nearks the real object which (whatever 
msy have been their pretexts) they appear 
uniformly to have had in view, that your com- 
mittee think it right to insert it. 

« Extract ofa Letter from the Secretary to 
the Society forConstitutional Information, 
to the Secretary.fo the United Political 
Societies at Norwich; dated 16th April, 
1793. 


«¢ Where then are we to look for the reme- 
dy? To that parliament of which we con- 
plain? To the executive power, which is im- 

licitly obeyed, # not anticipated in that par- 
amenit? Or to ourselves, represented in 
some meeting of ia asi for the especial 
of reform, which we suppose you un- 

rstand by the term Convention.—It is the 
end of each of these propositions that we 
ought to look to; and the success in a good 
cause maust be the effect of perseverance 
and the rising reason of the time, let us 
determine with coolness, but let us per- 
severe with decision.—As to a convention, 
we regard it as a plan the most desirable 
and most practicable, soon as the great body 
of the people shall be courageous and virtuous 
enough to join usin the attempt. Hitherto 
we have no reason to believe that the moment 
is arrived forthat purpose. As to any peti- 
tion to the crown, we believe it hopeless in its 
consequences, With respect to the last of 
the proposals, we are at a loss to advise. If 
the event 18 looked to in the vote which may 
be obtained from that body to whom this pe- 
tition is to be addressed, which of us can look 
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to it without the prospect ofan absolute negu- 
tive? In this point of view, therefore, it can- 
Not require a moment’s consideration. But 
if we regard the policy of such a petition, it 
may, in our apprehension, be well worth con- 
sidering a8 a warning voice to our present le- 
gislators, and as a signal for imitation to the 
majority of the: people. Should such a plan 
be vigorously and generally pursued, it would 
hold out a certainty to our fellow-countrymen 
that we are nota handful of individuals un- 
worthy of attention or consideration, who de- 
sire the restoration of the ancient liberties of 
England ; but, on the contrary, it might bring 
into light that host of well meaning men, 
who, in the different tewns and counties of 
this realm, are silently, but seriously, anxious 
for reformation ia the government.—We ex- 
hort you with amxiety to pursue your laudable 
endeavours for the common good, and never 
to despair of the public cause.’ 

But ofall] the societies with which they cer. 
responded, the two of the greatest importance 
are, the London Corresponding Society (which 
has been already referred to, and with whom 
during this whole period the correspondence 

rs to have been continually kept up), 
and the assembly which called itself the Brt- 
tish Convention at Edinburgh. The first of 
these it will be necessary for the committee 
to advert to particularly. The proceedings of 
the second are already sufficiently notorious. 
It is therefore only necessary here to add, 
that on the meeting of the constitutional so- 
ciety, on the 25th of October last, after their 
adjournment for the summer, a letter was 
read from the secretary of the convention of 
the Friends of the People at Edinburgh, to 
the secretary of the Corresponding Society.+ 
in consequence of which it was resolved, that 
there should be an extraordinary general 
meeting, to consider of sending delegates to 
@ convention of delegates of the different sa- 
cieties in Great Britain, to be held at Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of obtaining a parhia- 
mentary reform. : 

On the Monday following, the 28th of Oc- 
tober, this meeting took place. Two dele 
gates were chosen, and the following instruc- 
tions given them :— 

‘“‘ The delegates are instructed, on the part 
of this society, to assist in bringing forward 
and supporting any constitutional measures for 
procuring a real representation of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament. That 
in specifying the redress to be demanded of 
existing abuses, the delegates ought never to 
lose sight of the two essentiai principles, pe- 
neral suffrage and annual representation, to- 
gether with the unalienable right in the peo- 
pe to reform. And that a reasonable and 

nown compensation ought to be made to 
the representatives of the nation by a national 
contribution.” | 

“That the delegates do punctually corres- 
pond with the society, for the purpose of com- 
municating information, and of receiving such 
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further instructions as the exigency may re- 
quire.” 

« And it was further resolved, that the so- 
ciety be desired to write to the different socie- 
ties with which this societyisin correspondence 
informing them thatthe London Corresponding 
Society, together with this society, have elect- 
ed delegates to the convention of delegates 
to meet at Edinburgh on the 29th instant, 
and to request their concurrence in this im- 
portant measure.” . 

The Delegate appears, according to his 
instructions, to have corresponded with the 
secretary of the society; but no resolutions 
are entered on the subject, till the 17th of 
race pe subsequent to the apprehension and 
trial of several of the members of the conven- 
tion at Edinburgh. On that day the society 
passed the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That law ceases to be an ob- 
ject of obedience whenever it becomes an 
instrument of oppression. 

‘* Resolved, That we call to mind, with the 
deepest satisfaction, the merited fate of the 
infamous Jeffries, once lord chief justice of 
England, who, at the era of the glorious 
revolution, for the many iniquitous sentences 
which he had passed, was torn to pieces by 
a brave and injured people. 

_ * Resolved, That those who imitate his 
example deserve his fate. 

“ Resolved, That the Tweed, though it may 
divide countries, ought not and does not make 
a separation between those principles of com- 
mon severity in which Englishmen and 
Scotchmen are equally interested: that injus- 
tice in Scotland is injustice in England, and 
that the safety of Englishmen is endangered 
whenever their brethren in Scotland, for a 
conduct which entitles them to the approba- 
tion of all wise and the support of all brave 
men, are sentenced to Botany Bay; a 
punishment hitherto inflicted only on felons. 

“ Resolved, That we see with regret, but 
we see without fear, that the period is fast 
approaching when the liberties of Britons 
must depend not upon reason, to which 
they have long appealed, nor on their powers 
of expressing it, bat on their firm and un- 
daunted resolution to oppose tyranny by 
the same means by which it is exercised. - 

‘Resolved, That we approve of the con- 
duct of the British Convention, who though 
assailed by force have not been answered by 
arguments; and who, unlike the members 
of acertain assembly, have no interest dis- 
tinct from the common body of the people. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of the above reso- 
lutions be transmitted to citizen Skirving, se- 
cretary to the British Convention, whois now 
imprisoned under colour of law in the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh.” 

Subsequent to this period the books of the 
society are full of repeated declarations of ap- 
eee and attachment, addressed to Murr, 

almer, Skirving, Margarot, and Gerrald, the 
persons recently convicted of sedition by the 
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court of justiciary in Scotland; and of the 
most violent and inflammatory attacks on the 
proceedings of that court. 

Your committee have thus far traced sepas 
rately some of the leading proceedings of this 
society, as appearing from the entries in their 
own books. Before they take notice of those 
of a more recent date, and which are in the 
present moment of more immediate impor- 
tance, it becomes necessary to give an account 
of the other society, called the London Cor- 
responding Society, because the measures 
which have been adopted ale 3 the last six 
weeks, appear to have been the result of a 
more particular and intimate concert between 
the two societies. 

It appears from the evidence before your 
committee, that the London Corresponding 
Society meets occasionally in a body, but that 
its ordinary meetings are in separate divisions 
in different parts of the town ; that the num- 
ber of these divisions has been gradually in- 
ceasing; and that there are now about thirty 
of them established. That there is a secre- 
tary to each division, another to the whole 
body, and a general committee formed from 
one member of each division. That when 
the society originally met (which is stated to 
have been in 1792) it consisted of about two 
hundred persons, but that in about six months 
it had considerably increased, and it was 

reed that it should divide itself into ten 
ditterent divisions ; that afterwards it was the 
plan, that when the numbers of any division 
amounted to more than thirty, they should 
divide themselves again, That this has not 
been strictly adhered to; but nevertheless, in 
some instances, several separate divisions 
have been formed out of one. One of these 
divisions is said now to consist of six hundred 
persons, and the number of the others to be 
various. 

It farther appears, that this society has 
been in the habit of corresponding with the 
societies in the country, niarticularly at Shef- 
field, Manchester, Bristol, Coventry, Notting- 
ham, Derby, Leicester, Norwich, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royston, 
York, Hereford, Edinburgh, and different so- 
cieties in Scotland. 

This society appears likewise, in the course 
of the year 1792, to have presented an address 
to the French Convention, of a nature similar 
to that from the Society for Constitutional 
Information, and to have communicated it 
to this Jatter society, in whose hook it is 
entered. 

The committee are not enabled to lay be- 
fore the Hlouse a connected statement of the 
proceedings of the Corresponding Society, 
trom the time of its institution, as the com- 
mittee are not in possession of any regular 
journal of them. But they think it right here 
to insert @ printed paper, which was found in 
the custody of the secretary of the society, 
and contains an address stated to have been 
agreed upon at a general meeting of this so- 
ciety, on the 20th of January last. 
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The following is a copy of the said printed 
paper :— 

« Ata general meeting of the London Cor- 

responding Society, held at the Globe 

, tavern, Strand, on Monday the 30th 

day of January, 1794; Citizen John 

.. Martin in the chair. The following 

Address to the People of Great Britain 
and Ireland was read and agreed to. 


« Citizens ;—We find the nation involved 
th a war by which, in the course of one cam- 

ign, immense numbers of our countrymen 
have been slaughtered; @ vast expense has 
been incurred, our trade, commerce arn! manu- 
factories, are almost destroyed, and many of 
our manufacturers and artists are ruined, and 
their families starving. 

“ To add to our affiiction, we have reason to 
expect, that other taxes will soon be added to 
the intolerable load of tmpusts and impositions 
with which we are already overwhelmed; for 
- the purpose of defraying the expenses which 
have been incurred in a fruitless crusade, to 
re-establish the odious despotism of France. 

‘© When we contemplate the principles of 
this war, we confess ourselves to be unable to 
approve of it, as a measure either of justtce or 
discretion ; and if we are to form our catcula- 
tion of the result, from what has already 
passed, we can only look forward to defeat 
and the eternal disgrace of the British name. 

“ While we are thus engaged in an expen- 
sive and ruinous foreign war, our state at home 
is not less deplorable. 

‘6 We are every day told, by those persons, 
who are interested in supporting the corrup- 
tion list, and an innumerable host of sinecure 
placemen, that the constitution of England 
1s the perfection of human wisdom; that our 
laws (we should rather say, their laws) are 
the perfection of justice; and that their admi- 
istration of those laws is so impartial and so 
ready, as to affurd an equal remedy, both to 
the rich and to the poor: by means of which, 
we are said to be placed in a state of absolute 
freedom, and that our rights and liberties are 
so well secured to us as to render all invasion 
of them impossible. 

“ When we ask, how we enjoy these trans- 
cendent privileges; we are reterred to Magna 
Charta, and the Bill of Rights? and the glo- 
rious Revolution in the year 1688 is held 
out to us as the bulwark of British liberty. 

. © Citizens ; —We have refererred to Magna 
Charta, to the Bill of Rights, and to the Revo- 
lution, and we certainly do find that our an- 
cestors did establish wise and wholesome 
Jaws: but we as certainly find, that of the 
venerable constitution of our ancestors, hardly 
a vestige remains. ‘lhe only chapters of the 
GreatCharter,which are now in legal existence, 
are the 14th and 29th. The important pro- 
vision of the 14th chapter rums thus: ‘JA free- 
‘man shall not be amerced for a small fault, 
‘but after the manner of the fault; and fora 
‘ great fault after the greatness thereof, saving 
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‘to him his confenement; and a merchaht 
‘likewise, saving to him his merchandise; and 
‘any other’s villain than ours shall be likewise 
‘amerced, saving to him his walnage; and. 
‘none of the said amerciaments shall be as- 
“sessed, but by the oath of honest and lawful 
‘men of the vicinage.’ 

“¢ But by the usurped power of the judges, 
in assessing fines (and what fines !!) in the 
cases of misdemeanor, this glorious right of 
the subject of having these fines assessed by 
the jury (the only possible protection from 
slavery and the vilest oppression), is unjustly 


and infamously ravished trom us. 


“‘ The provision of the 29th chapter runs 
thus :—‘ No freeman shall be taken of impri-. 
‘ soned, or be disseised of his freehold, or liber- 
‘ties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled 
‘or any otherwise destroyed, nor we will not 
‘ py upon him, nor condemn him, but by the 
‘ lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
‘the land. We will sell to no man, we will not 
‘ cy or defer to any man, either justice or 
‘ right. 

.“ The varions methods now in constant 
practice by which the benefits of this provi- 
sion are totally defeated and destroyed, might 
induce us to suppose, that the Great Charter 
has been repealed; if we did not assuredly 
know, that it is the fundamental basis of our 
constitution ; which even the real representa- 
tives of the people (much less the miserable 
nominees of Helstone and Old Sarum) have 
not the right, nor (as we trust it will be found 
by experience) the power to repeal. Yet 
what do we find in practice? Unconstitu- 
tional and illegal intormations er officio, thatis, 
the arbitrary will of the king’s attorney- general, 
usurping the otlice of the accusing jury; and 
the interested oath of a vile common informer, 
with the judgment of as vile a common trad- 
ing or pensioned justice, substituted in the 
room of our birth right, and impartial trial by 
our country. 

*¢ Add to this, that the exorbitant expense’ 
of judicial proceedings, the novel practice of 
arbitrarily and repeatedly annulling the ver- 
dicts of juries, and the dilatory practice of the 
courts, most openly and shametully contra- 
dict the clause which forbids the denial, the 
delay, and the sale of justice. 

“ A man accused of felony (for which, by 
the common law of England, his life and 
goods are forfeited,) may be bailed on finding 
two sureties for forty pounds-.each; but upon 
a charge of misdemeanor by words only, hail 
to the amount of one thousand pounds has 
been demanded. | 

“ Upon conviction, also, for such misde- 
meanor, enormous fines, long and cruel im- 
prisonments unknown to our ancient laws, 
and unsanctioned by any new statutes, have 
of late (and but of late) been too frequently 
and too oppressively inflicted. And all this, 
although by this bill of rights it is declared, 
that ‘ excessive bail shall not be demanded, 
‘nor crucl and unusual punishments untlicted.’ 
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“If we look to Ireland, we find that ac-{ point. There is no farther step beyond that 
knowledged privilege of the people, to meet | which they have taken. We are at issue. 
for the support and protection of their rights { We must now choose at once either liberty or 


and liberties, is attempted, by terror, to be 
taken away by a late infamcus act of parlia- 
ment: whilst titles of honour—no, but of dis- 
honour,—are lavished; and new sources of 
corruption opened, to gratify the greedy pros- 
titution of those who are the instruments of 
this oppression. 

“In Scotland, the wicked hand of power 
has been impudently exerted, without even 
the wretched formality of an act of parliament. 
Magistrates have forcibly intruded into the 
iret and lawful meetings of freemen ; and, 

y force (not only without law, but against 
law), have, under colour of magisterial office, 
interrupted their deliberations, and prevented 
their association. 

“The wisdom and good conduct of the 
British Convention at Edinburgh, has been 
such, as to defy their bitterest enemies to 
name the law which they have broken; not- 
withstanding which, their papers have been 
seized, and made use of as evidence against 
them, and many virtuous and meritorious in- 
dividuals have been, as cruelly as unjustly, for 
their virtuous actions, disgraced and destroyed 
by infamous and illegal sentences of transpor- 
tation. And these unjust and wicked judg- 
ments have been executed with a rancour and 
malignity, never before known in this land ; 
our respectable and beloved fellow-citizens 
have been cast fettercd into dungeons, amongst 
felons in the hulks, to which they were not 
sentenced. 

“Citizens ;— We all approve thesentiments, 
and are daily repeating the words, for which 
these our respectable and valuable brethren 
are thus unjustly and inhumanly suffering. 
We, too, associate in order to obtain a fair, 
free, and full, representation of the people, in 
a house of real national representatives. Are 
we also willing to be treated as felons, for 
claiming this our inherent right, which we 
are determined never to forego but with our 
lives, and which none but thieves and traitors 
can wish to withhold from us? Consider, it is 
one and the same corrupt and corrupting in- 
fluence which at this tiinc domineersin Ireland, 
Scotland, and England. Can you believe 
that those who send virtuous Irishmen and 
Scotchmen fettered with felons to Botany 
Bay, do not meditate and will not attempt to 
seize the first moment tu send us after them ? 
Or if we had not just cause to apprehend the 
same inhuman treatment; if, instead of the 
most Imminent dancer, we were in perfect 
safety from it; should we not disdain to enjoy 
any liberty or privilege whatever, in which 
our honest Irish and Scotch brethren did not 
equally and as fully participate with us? Their 
cause then and ours is the same. And it is 
both our duty and our interest to stand or fall 
together. The Irish parliament and the 
Scotch judges, actuated by the same English 
influence, have brought us directly to the 


slavery for ourselves and our posterity. Will 
you wait till barracks are erected in every 
village, and till subsidized Hessians and 
Hanoverians are upon us? 

‘¢ You may ask, perhaps, by what means 
shall we seek redress? 

“ We answer, that men in astate of civilized 
society are bound to seek redress of grievances 
from the laws; as long as any redress can be 
obtained by the laws. But our common 
Master whom we serve (whose law is a law of 
liberty, and whose service is perfect freedor:) 
has taught us not to expect to gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from thistles. We must 
have redress from our own laws, and not from 
the laws of our plunderers, enemies, and 
oppressors. 

“There is no redress for a nation circum- 
stanced as we are, but in a fair, free, and full 
representation of the people. 

“ Resolved, That during the ensuing session 
of parliament, the general committee of this 
society do meet daily, for the purpose of 
watching the proceedings of the parliament, 
and of the administration of the government 
ofthis country. And that upon the first in- 
troduction of any bill or motion inimical to 
the liberties of the people, such as for landing 
foreign troops in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus act, for pro- 
claiming martial law, or for preventing the 
people trom meeting in societies fur constitu- 
tional information, or any other innovation of 
a similar nature, that on any of these emer- 
gencies, the general committee shall issue sum- 
monses to the delegates of each division, and 
also to the secretaries of the different societies 
affliated and corresponding with this society, 
forthwith to call a general convention of the 
people, to be held at such place and in such a 
manner as shall be specitied in the summons, 
for the purpose of taking such measures into 
their consideration. 

“‘ Resolved, That the preceding address and 
resolution be signed by the chairman, and 
printed and published. 

“J. Martin, chairman. 
“ T, Harpy, secretary.” 


“ Committee Room, January 23, 1794. 


“ Resolved unanimously,—That 100,000 
copies of the Address to the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland, voted at the general 
meeting, be printed and distributed by the. 
sociely. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the following 
toasts, drank at the anniversary dinner of the 
society, be printed at the end of the address :-— 
1. The Rights of Man; and may Britons 
never want spirit to assert them.—2. The 
British Convention, lately held at Edinburgh ; 
and success to the important object it bad in 
view.—3, Citizen William Skirving, charged 
by the sentence of the court of justiciary, with 
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the honour of being the cause of calling that 
convention.—4. The London Corresponding 
Society, and other patriotic societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—5. Citizen Maurice 
Margarot, the condemned delegate of this 
society ; and may his manly and patriotic con- 
duct rewarded by the attachment of the 
people. 

“ Citizen Gerrald then arose, and in 2 
stream of inspiring eloquence, pronounced 
the just eulogium of this truly valuable citizen, 
so emphatically called by citizen Aitcheson 
(one of the witnesses on his trial) the second 
Sidney. He concluded with wishing we might 
rather die the last of British freemen, than 
live the first of slaves. 

“6. Citizen Joseph Gerrald, the other dele- 
gate of this society, now under prosecution ; 
and may his concluding sentiment be engraved 
upon every British heart.—7. The transac- 
tions at Toulon. May Britons remember 
them as they ought, and profit by dear bought 
experience.—8. Citizen Hamilton Rowan, and 
the other true patriots of Ireland; and may 
the authors of the Convention-bill find that 
they have committed a bull.—9. Citizens Muir 
and Palmer—May their sentence be speedily 
reversed, and Botany Bay be peopled with a 
colony of real criminals.—10. Success to the 
arms of freedom against whomsoever directed ; 
and confusion to despots with whomsoever 
allied.—11, All that is good in every consti- 
tution; and may we never be superstitious 
enough to reverence in any that which is 
good for nothing.—12. Citizen Thomas Paine 
—May his virtue rise superior to calumny 
and suspicion, and his name still be dear to 
Britons.—13. Lord Loughborough, the earl of 
Moira, sir Gilbert Elliot, and the other 
apostates from liberty; and sea they enjoy 
the profits of their apostacy so long as they 
live-—14. A speedy and honourable peace 
with the brave republic of France.—15, The 
Starving manufacturers and neglected peasan- 
try of Great Britain and Ireland.—16. Citizen 
John Frost; and a speedy restoration of that 
health which he lost in the dungeons of 
Newgate.—17. The virtuous and _ spirited 


Citizens, now in confinement for matters of 


opinion: and may we show them by our con- 
duct, that they are not forgotten.” 


On this paper it appears unnecessary to 
offer any comment, or to do more than call 
the attention of the House to the concluding 
resolution. 


On the 27th of March the society sent a 
Ietter to the society for constitutional informa- 
tion, to which the committee also feel it right 
to cal] the attention of the House, as it led to 
the particular concert, already taken notice 
of, between the two societies, and to the 
recent measures founded thereupon, which 
now remain to be taken notice of, 

This letter, and the resolutions of the two 
Societies im consequence, are stated in a 
printed paper, which was likewise found in 
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the custody of the secretary of the society, a 
copy of which is here subjoined. They are 
also entered in the book of the society for 
constitutional information. 


“© March 27th, 1794. 


“To the Secretary of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. 


“ Citizen;—I am directed by the London 
Corresponding Society to transmit the follow- 
ing resolutions to the society for Constitutional 
Information, and to request the sentiments of 
that society respecting the important mea- 
sures which the present juncture of affairs 
seems to require. ‘The London Correspondin 
Society conceives that the moment is arrive 
when a full and explicit declaration is neces- 
sary from all the friends of freedom—W hether 
the late illegal and unheard-of prosecutions 
and sentences shall determine us to abandon 
our cause, or shall excite us to pursue a radi- 
cal reform, with an ardour proportioned to 
the magnitude of the object, and with a zeal 
as distinguished on our parts as the treachery 
of others in the same glorious cause is noto- 
rious. The society for Constitutional Infur- 
mation is thercfore required to determine 
whether orno they will be ready, when called 
upon, to act in conjunction with this and 
other societies to obtain a fair representation 
of the people: Whether they concur with us 
in seeing the necessity of a speedy conven- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining, in a consti- 
tutional and legal method, a redress of those 
gricvances under which we at present labour, 
and which can only be effectually removed by 
a full and fair representation of the people of 
Great Britain. The London Corresponding 
Society cannot but remind their friends, that 
the present crisis demands all the prudence, 


‘unanimity, and vigour, that ever was or can 


be exerted by men or Britons; nor do they 
doubt but that manly firmness and consistency 
will finally, and they believe shortly, termi- 
nate in the full accomplishment of all their 
wishes.—I am, fellow citizens (in my hum- 
ble measure), a friend to the Rights of Man, 
“TT. Hanpy, secretary. 


“ Resolved unanimously,—1. That dear ag 
Justice and fiberty are to Britons, yet the 
value of them Is comparatively small without 
a «ependance on their permanency; and 
there can be no security for the continuance 
of any right but in equal laws. 

“2. Vhat equal Jaws laws can never be 
expected but by a full and fair representation 
of the Loa To obtain which, in the way 
pointed out by the constitution, has been and 
Is the sole object of this society. For this we 
are ready to hazard every thing, and never, 
but with our lives, will we relinquish an ob- 
ject which involves the happiness, or even 
the political existence, of ourselves and pos- 
terity. 

“ 3. That itis the decided opinion of this 
society, that to secure oursclvcs from future 
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allegal and scandalous prosecutions, to prevent 

a repetition of wicked and unjust sentences, 
and to recall] those wise and wholesome laws 
that have been wrested from us, and of which 
scarcely a vestige remains, there ought to be 
immediately a convention of the people, by 
delegates deputed for that purpose from the 
different societies of the friends of freedom, 
assembled in the various parts of this nation. 
And we pledge ourselves to the public to 
pursue every legal method speedily to accom, 
plish so desirable a purpose. 

“It was resolved by the society for Consti- 
tutional Information, that their secretary 
should assure the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, that they heartily approved of their in- 
tentions, and would co-operate with them in 
obtaining an object of so much importance to 
the peace and happiness of society. And that 
he also request the London Corresponding 
Society to send a delegation of its members 
to confer upon the subject, with an equal 
number of the society fe eonstitutional in- 
formation. | 

“A meeting of the delegates from the two 
societies being held, they came to the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

“‘ Resolved,—1. That it appears to this 
committee very desirable, that a convention 
or general meeting of the friends of liberty 
should be called for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the proper methods of obtaining 
a full and fair repre-entation of the people. 

“2. That it be recommended to the socie- 
v for Constitutional Information, and Lon- 

on Corresponding Society, to institute a re- 
gular and pressing correspondence with all 
those parts of the country where such mca- 
sures may be likely to be promoted, not only 
to instigate the ‘sucieties already formed, but 
to endeavour also to produce such other asso- 
ciations as may further the general object. 

“3. That it appears to this committee, that 
the general object would be promoted if a 
standing committee of co-operation between 
the two societies were established, for the 
Le 9 of holding personal communications 
with such members of similar societies in 
other parts of the country, as may occasionally 
be in London, and who may be authorized.b 
their respective societies to act with suc 
committee. 

“‘ The above resolutions being reported to the 
lety for Constitutional Information, it was 
y them resolved, that the same should be en- 
tered on their books as part of the proceedings 
of the society ; and the Committee of Corres- 
pondence was appointed to co-cperate with 
the Committee of the London eee eee 
Society, in conformity with the third resolu- 
tion.” 

It further appears, from correspondence of 
a recent date between different societies in the 
country and the secretary of the correspond- 
Ing society, that some time in the course of a 
few weeks past, circular letters had actually 
been sent to different parts of the kingdom, 
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on the subject of assembling a convention, 
and a printed paper to this effect has been 
found in the custody of the secretary to the 
society ; which is here inserted, and which 
your committee have good reason to believe is 
a copy of the circular letter referred to. 


[The following is a copy of the said printed 
paper. | 


* Citizens ;—The critical momentis arrived, 
and Britons must either assert with zeal and 
firmness their claims to liberty, or yield with- 
out resistance to the chains that ministerial 
usurpation is forging for them. Will you co- 
operate with us in the only peaceable mea- 
sure that now presents itself with any prospect 
of success? We need not intimate to you that 
notwithstanding the unparalleled audacity of 
a corrupt and ehreabn: faction, which at pre- 
sent tramples on the rights and liberties of the 

eople, our meetings cannot, in England, be 
interrupted without the previous aduption of 
a convention-bill: a measure it is our duty 
to anticipate, that the ties of union may be 
more firmly drawn, and the sentiments and 
views of the different societies throughout the 
nation be compared, while it is yet in our 
power, so as to guide and direct the future 
operations of the friends of freedom, Rouse 
then to one exertion more; and let us show 
our consciousness of this important truth— 
‘If we are to be beaten down with threats, 
‘prosecutions, and illegal sentences, we are 
‘ unworthy—we are incapable of liberty.’— 
We mupot, however, be expeditious. Hessians 
and Austrians are already among us; and, if 
we tanicly submit, a cloud of these armed 
barbarians may shortly be poured in upon us, 
Let us form, then, another British Conven- 
tion. We have a central situation in our 
view, which we believe would be most conve- 
nient for the whole island; but which we 
forbear to mention Fae a your confi- 
dence in this particular), till we have the 
answer of the societies with which we are in 
correspondence. Let us have your answer, 
then, by the 2Uth, at farthest, earlier if pos- 
sible, whether you approve of the measure, 
and how many delegates you can send, with 
the number also, if possible, of your societies. 
—We remain yours, in civic affection, thé. 
London Correanene oe Society. a 
‘“<']’. Harpy, secretary, : 


“‘ For the management of this business we 
have appointed a secret committee ; you will 
judge how far it is necessary for you to do the 
same.” | 


Subsequent to the preceedings now stated, 
there was another general meeting: of the 
Corresponding Society, held at Chalk-farm } 
the proceedings of which are stated in a printed 
paper likewise found on the secretary of the 
society, and which your committee find has 
been circulated by order of the society. 
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This paper is here inserted [as follows :] 


« At a General Meeting of the London 
Corresponding Society, held on the 
Green at Chalk-farm, on Monday the 
14th of April 1794, J. Lovett in the 
chair, the following letters were read :— 


“To the Chairman of the Society of the 
Friends of the People. 


‘“¢ Sir ;—At a crisis so Important as the pre- 
sent, there needs no apology on the part of 
the ‘ London Corresponding Society,’ for ad- 
dressing itself to all other associated societies, 
who have in view the same object as them- 
selves, 

“To the ‘Society of the Friends of the 
‘People,’ arguments are not wanting to show 
the importance and absolute necessity of a 
full and fair representation of. the people of 
Great Britain. They have investigated the 
subject for themselves; they have exposed to 
the world a series of plain and indisputable 
facts, which must excite in the mind of 
every man well disposed to his country, ap- 
eo of alarm for the security of the 

ew remaining vestiges of liberty, from which, 
as Britons, we derive consolation. 

“ Deeply impressed with considerations of 
this nature, the London Corresponding So- 
ciety earnestly solicits, at this time, the 
concurrence and assistance of the Society of 
the Friends of the Peuple, in assembling, as 
speedily as the nature of the business will 
admit, a convenuon of the friends of freedom, 
for the purpose of obtaining, in a legal and 
constitutional method, a full and ettectual 
representation. 

“ Our request is not made from the impres- 
sions of the mument, but after the maturest 
deliberations on the value and importance of 
the object for which we are contending, and 
of the dithculties we may expect from those 
whose present interests render them hostile to 
the welfare of their country. 

“The opposition of such persons is no 
small argument for the goodness of our cause ; 
and their late conduct, when compared with 
their former protessions, exhibits a depravity, 
unparalleled, we trust, on the page of his- 
tory. = 
“‘ Under the auspices of apostate reformers, 
we have lately beheld serious and alarming 
encroachments on the liberties of the people. 

“ We have seen with indignation and hor- 
ror men legully and peaceably assembled, dis- 
persed by unconstitutional powers, and their 
papers seized. 

“ We have seen some of our most virtuous 
brethren, whose only crime has been an imi- 
tation of Mr. Pitt, and his associates, sen- 
tcnced to fourteen years transportation, with- 
out the sanction of law, or even of precedent, 
of which number, one was held up in the 
British parliament as convicted and con- 
demned, before he was even put upon his trial. 
- “* Lhe insidious attempts also to introduce 
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foreign troops into this country, without the 
consent of parliament, and the intended bill 
to embody foreigners into his majesty’s sere 
vice, are measures sufficiently calculated to 
awaken our fears for the existence even of the 
name of liberty. Nor can we overlook that 
part of the present system of corruption, 
which maintains out of the public plunder, 
a train of spies, more dangerous to societ 

than so many assassins, whose avowed busi- 
ness is to destroy the friends of the country, 
one by one. 

“‘ These are grievances which demand im- 
mediate redress, and when added to those 
evils which are necessarily connected with 
every partial representation of the people, 
call for the strenuous exertions of every lover 
of his country. 

‘¢ But we are told that the presentis not the 
time for reform, and that innovation may in- 
troduce disturbance.’ Are those persons to 
judge of the proper time to make a reform, 
who exist only by corruption? Are the people 
of Britain to endure every thing without re- 
pining, without ardently secking a radical re- 
form, because disturbances may happen? 
Have the enemies to reform told us lionte 
these disturbances are to originate? Hasa 
single overt act been committed by the friends 
to freedom? Have not all the riots, all the 
thee disturbances, all the seditious assem- 

lies been excited by the enemies to reform? 
And do they mean to tell us that they will 
still find other instruments for their wicked 
designs ; that they have yet those who will 
act over again the outrages that have heen 
perpetrated in some parts of Britain, and at- 
tempted in others? 

“ If such is the determination of those per- 
sons hostile to a fair representation, let them 
look to the consequences, but let them re. 
collect that it has happened, and may happen 
again, that those who kindled the flames have 
perished by them. 

“‘ The friends to reform are friends to peace, 
their principles can be promoted only by 
peaceable means, they know of no other 
method of obtaining the object they desire. 
But they will not be alarmed by the threats 
of venal apostates, they will not draw back 
because they have seen some of their best 
friends doomed to exile. They will pursue 
the course in which they have began, and 
turn neither to the right nor to the lett. 

“ Convinced as the London Corresponding 
Society is, that as there is no power which 
ought, so there is no power which can finally 
withstand the just and steady demands of a 
people resolved to be tree; they will there- 
fore look with confidence to the determina- 
tion, and they hope to the co-operation of the 
“ Society of the Friends of the Pcople,” in 
the attainment of an object which involves 
the dearest interests of society. 

‘Convinced also that their intentions are of 
the purest kind, they will never stoop to an- 
swer the calumnies of their enemies; but 
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will at all times, and in all circumstances, en- 
deavour, by firmness and perseverance, to de- 
serve the countenance and approbation of the 
best friends of their country, the friends of a 
fair representation of the people of Great 
Britain.—I am, sir, for the London Corres- 
ponding Society, 

“ April 4,1794, Tuomas Harpy, sec.” 


‘* Committee Rooms. 
“ Frith Street, April 11, 1794. 


“ Sir,—Your letter of the 4th instant, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sheridan, chairman of the 
Friends of the People, was laid before that 
society at their meeting on Saturday last; 
and they instructed their committee to thank 
the London Corresponding Society for their 
communication, and to express the alarm they 
feel in common with every friend of liberty, at 
the late extraordinary proceedings of govern- 
ment, so ably detailed, and so justly reproba- 
ted by your society. They assure you that all 
the friends of reform may look ‘ with confi- 
‘ dence to thedetermination and co-operation’ 
of this society in every peaceable and consti- 
tutional measure, which shall appear to them 
calculated to promote the object of their insti- 
tution; but they do not think that which is 
recommended in your letter, is likely to serve 
its professed Belton They fear it will farnish 
the enemies of reform with the means of 
calumniating its advocates, and so far from 
forwarding the cause, will deter many from 
countenancing that which they approve. For 
these reasons, the Friends of the People must 
decline to send delegates to the Convention 
proposed by the London Corresponding So- 
ciety: at the same time, they renew their 
assurances of guod will, and desire of preser- 
ving a proper understanding and cordiality 
amoug al] the friends of parliamentary re- 
form, notwithstanding any difference of opi- 
nion that may occur as tu the best method of 
accomplishing it.—In name and by order of 
the commitice, 

(Signed “ W. Breton, chairman. 


“To Mr. T. Harpy, secretary to the 
London Corresponding Society.” 


“The following Resolutions were then pas- 
sed unanimously : 

“« Resolved unanimously,—1. That this so- 
ciety have beheld with rising indignation, pro- 
portioned to the enormity of the evil, the late 
rapid advances of despotism in Britain ; the in- 
vasion of public security ; the contempt of po- 
pular opinion; and the violation of all those 
provisions of the constitution intended to pro- 
tect the people against the encroachments of 
power and prerogative. 

“2. That our abhorrence and detestation 
have been particularly called forth by the late 
arbitrary and flagitious proceedings of the 
court of justiciary in Scotland, where all the 
doctrines and practices ef the star chamber, in 
the times of Charles the first, have been re- 
vived and aggravated ; and whcre sentences 
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have been pronounced in open violation of all 
law and justice which must strike deep into 
the heart of every man the melancholy con- 
viction that Britons are no longer free. 

“3. That the whole proceedings of the late 
British Convention oe the people at Edin- 
eure are such as claim our approbation and 
applause. | 

“4. That the conduct of citizens Margarot 
and Gerrald in particular, by its strict confor- 
mity with our wishes and instructions, and 
the ability, firmness, snd disitterested patrio- 
tism which it so eminently displayed, has in- 
spired an enthusiasm of zeal and attachment, 
which no time can obliterate, and no persecu- 
tion remove; and that we will preserve their 
names engraven on our hearts till we have an 
Opportunity to redress their wrongs. 

“5. That any attempt to violate those yet 
remaining laws, which were intended for the 
security of Englishmen against the tyranny of 
courts and ministers, and the corruption of 
dependent judges, by vesting in such judges a 
legislative or arbitrary power (such as has 
lately been exercised by the court of Justiciary 
in Scotland’, ought to be considered as dis- 
solving entirely the social compact between 
the English nation and their governors, and 
driving them to an immediate eppest to that 
incontrovertible maxim of eternal justice, that 
the safety of the people is the supreme, and, 
in cases of necessity, the only law. 

“6. That the arming and disciplining in 
this country, either with or without the con- 
sent of parliament, any bands of emigrants 
and foreigners, driven from their own country 
for their known attachinent to an infamous 
despotism, is an outrageous attempt to over- 
awe and intimidate the free spirit of Britons ; 
to subjugate them to an army of mercenary 
cut-throats, whose views and interest must of 
necessity be in direct opposition to those of 
the nation, and that no pretence whatever 
ought to induce the people to submit to so un- 
constitutional a measure. 

“7. That the unconstitutional project of 
raising money and troops by forced benevo- 
Jences (and no benevolences collected upon 
requisition from the king or his ministers can 
ever in reality be voluntary) and the equally 
unjustifiable measure of arming one part of 
the people against the other, brought Charles 
the first to the block, and drove James the 
Second and his posterity from the throne; and 
that consequently ministers, in advising such 
measures, ought to consider whether they are 
not guilty of high treason. 

“8. That this society have beheld with 
considerable pleasure the consistent respect 
which the House of Lords displayed for their 
own constitutional rules and orders on the 
fourth of the present month upon the motion 
of earl Stanhope, concerning the interference 
of ministers in the internal government of 
France; and that it 1s the firm conviction of 
this society, that this circumstance, when 
properly detailed, will have a considerable ef- 
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fectin convincing the country at large of the 
true dignity and utility of that branch of his 
majesty’s parliament. 

9g, That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to earl Stanhope for his manly and pa- 
triotic conduct during the present session of 
parliament; a conduct which (unsupported 
asit has been in the senate, of which he is so 
truly honourable a member) has, together 
with the timely interference of certain spirited 
and patriotic associations, been nevertheless 
already productive of the salutary effect of 
chasing the Hessian and Hanoverian merce- 
naries trom our coasts, who, but for these ex- 
ertions, might have been marched perhaps 
ere this into the very heart of the country, 
together with others of their countrymen, to 
have peopled the barracks which every where 
insult the eyes of Britons. 

“10. That itis the firm conviction of this 
society that a steady perseverance in the same 
bold and energetic sentiments which have 
lately been avowed by the triends of freedom 
cannot fail of crowning with ultimate triumph 
the virtuous cause in which we are engaged, 
since whatever may be the interested opinion 
of hereditary senators, or packed majorities of 
pretended representatives, truth and liberty, in 
an age so enlightened as the present, must be 
invincible and omnipotent.” 


“ This society having already addressed M. 
Margarot, their delegate, an address to Joseph 
Gerrald was read as follows, and carried unani- 
mously. 


e 

“ To Joseph Gerrald, a prisoner sentenced 

- by the high court of justiciary of Scot- 
Jand, to transportation beyond the seas 
for fourteen vears ! 


“ We behold in you our beloved and re- 
spected friend and fellow-citizen, a martyr to 
the glorious cause of equal representation, and 
we capnot permit vou to leave this degraded 
country without expressing the infinite obli- 
gations the people at large, and we in parti- 
cular, owe to you for your very spirited exer- 
tions in that cause upon every occasion; but 
upon none more conspicuously than during 
the sitting of the British Convention of the 
people at Edinburgh, and the consequent pro- 
ceeding (we will not call it trial) at the bar 
of the court of justiciary. 

“ We know not which most deserves our’ad- 
mMiration, the splendid talents with which you 
are so eminently distinguished, the exalted 
virtues by which they have been directed, the 
perseverance and undaunted firmness which 
you so nobly displayed in resisting the 
wrongs of your insulted and oppressed coun- 
try, or your present manly and Parad arin 
suffering under an arbitrary and, till of late, 
unprecedented| sentence—a sentence one of 
the most vindictive and cruel that has been 
pronounced since the days of that most infa- 
mous and ever-to-be-detested court of star- 
chamber, the enermous tyranny of which 
cost the frst Charles his head, 
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“To you and to your associates we feel 
ourselves most deeply indebted. For us it is 
that you are suffering the sentence of trans- 
portation with felons, the vilest outcasts of 
society ! For us it is that you are doomed to 
the inhospitable shores of New Holland; 
where, however, we doubt not you will expe- 
rience considerable alleviation by the remem- 
brance of that virtuous conduct for which it 
is imposed on you, and by the sincere regard 
and esteem of your fellow-citizens. 

*¢ The equal laws of this country have, for 
ages past, been the boast of its inhabitants : 
but whither are they now fled? We are 
animated by the same sentiments, are daily 
repeating the same words, and committing the 
same actions for which you are thus in- 
famously sentenced ; and we will repeat and 
commit them until we have obtained redress ; 
yet we are unpunished! Either therefore the 
law is unjust towards you in inflicting punish- 
ment on the exertions of virtue =i talents, 
or it ought not to deprive us of our share in 
the glory of the martyrdom. 

“‘ We again, therctore, pledge ourselves to 
you and to our country, never to cease de- 
manding our rights from those who have 
usurped them, until having obtained an equal 
representation of the people, we shall be 
enabled to hail you once more with triumph 
to your native country. We wish you health 
and happiness; and be assured we never, 
never shall forget your name, your virtues, 
nor your great example, 

‘“‘ The London Corresponding Society. 


“ Joun Lovert, chairman. 
“<Tnomas Harpy, secretary. 


“ The 14th of April, 1794.” 


“‘ It was also unanimously resolved,—That 
the committee of correspondence be directed 
to convey the approbation of this society— 
1. To Archibald Jfamilton Rowan, prisoner in 
the Newgate of the city of Dublin, for his 
unshaken attachment to the people, and for 
his spirited assertion of their rights.—2. To 
John Philpot Curran, for his admirable and 
energetic defence of A. H. Rowan, and the 
principles of liberty, as well as for his patriotic 
conduct in parliament.—3. To the society of 
united Irishmen in Dublin, and to exhort 
them to persevere in their exertions to obtain 
justice for the people of Ircland—4. To 
Skirving, Palmer, and Muir, suffering the 
same iniquitous sentences, and in the same 
cause with our delegutes.—5. To John Clark 
and Alexander Reid, for their so readily and 
disinterestedly giving bail for our delegates, 
instigated thereto solely by their attachment 
to liberty, uninfiuenced by any personal con- 
sideration.—6. To Adam Gillies, Malcolm 
Laing, and James Gibson, for their able assis- 
tance given to Joseph Gerrald, at the bar of 
the high court of justiciary at Edimburgh.— 
7. Yo telicitate Thomas Walker, of Manches- 
ter, and the people at large, on the event of 
his, as well as several other late trials, and on 
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the developement of the infamy of a svstem 
of spies and informers.—8. To sir Joseph 
Mawbey, for his manly conduct at the late 
surreptitious meeting held at Epsom in 
Surrey. 

“‘ It was also unanimously resolved,—That 
200,000 copies of the proceedings and resolu- 
tions of this meeting be printed and published. 

“ J. Lovett, chairman. 
“ T. Harpy, secretary. 


_ © Resolved,—That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to the chairman, for his manly 
and impartial conduct this day. 

, “« T. Harpy, secretary.” 


From a review of these transactions your 
committee feel it impossible not to conclude, 
that the measures which have heen stated are 
directed to the object of assembling a meeting 
which, under the name of a general conven- 
tion, may take upon itself the character of a 
general representative of the people. However 
at different periods the term otf parliamentary 
reform may have been employed, it is obvious 
that the present view of these societies is not 
intended to be prosecuted by any application 
to parliament, but, on the contrary, by an 
open attempt to supersede the House of 
Commons in its representative capacity, and 
to assume to itself all the functions and 
powers of a national legislature. 

This object, as what 1s really intended to be 
attained by assembling a convention, appears 
expressly and pointedly stated, even as early 
as the 15th of April, 1793, in the letter to the 
United Societies at Norwich, already referred 
to, and the same letter sufficiently explains 
the eae in consequence of which, subsequent 
to that period, the topic of parliamentary re- 
form has been still ostensibly brought forward 
in some of the communications which have 
been made public. As a farther illustration 
of this observation, your committee think it 
not immaterial to remark, that in a letter 
from Margarot, at Edinburgh, to the secretary 
of the soctety for Constitutional Information, 
in December, 1793, it is particularly recom- 
mended to him not to introduce politics in his 
letter, or at least nothing but what concerns 
reform. Whatever disguise, however, ma 
have been employed in an earlier La 
seems in the later proceedings to have been 
wholly relinquished. ‘he object is still stated 
to be, a fair and equal representation of the 
people; but a general convention of the 
people, to be chosen by the delegates of the 
different societies, is proposed for the purpose 
of obtaining this end. No mention is made 
of any application to parliament, or of any 
amendment of the representation in parlia- 
ment. 

The circular letter, inserted in a former 
part of this report, recommends forming 
another British Convention, to be held ina 
central situation most convenient for the 
whole island ; and states the appointment of 
a secret committee se that purpose. 
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The third resolution passed by the corres- 
ponding society on the 27th March, and com- 
municated to the society for Constitutional 
Information, which was the foundation of the 
subsequent joint proceedings of the two 
societies, states the object of the convention 
to be tor the purpose “ of securing themselves 
from future illegal and scandalous prosecu- 
tions, to prevent a repetition of wicked and 
unjust sentences, and recall those wise and 
wholesome laws which have been wrested 
from them.” Terms which appear to your 
committce to be material, not so much on ac- 
count of their general inflammatory tendency, 
as because they evidently point at obtaining a 
redress of supposed grievances, not by appli- 
cation to parliament, but by acts of authority 
to be exercised by themselves. 

The resolutions afterwards passed on the 
14th of April contain open attacks on all the 
branches of the legislature, and a direct invi- 
tation to the people to resist measures then in 
the contemplation of the legislature; and ex- 
pressly stating that they ought equally to be 
resisted, whether adopted with or without the 
consent of parliament. 

When, iv addition to these considerations, 
the committce reflect on the leading circum- 
stances which they have already stated, of 
the declared approbation, at an early period, 
of the doctrine of the Rights of Man, as 
stated in Paine’s publications ; of the connec~ 
tion and intercourse with French societies, 
and with the National Convention: and of the 
subsequent approbation of the French system ; 
and consider that these are the principles 
which the promoters of a convention evidently 
make the foundation of all their proceedings ; 
they are satisfied that the design now openly 
protessed and acted upon, aims at nothing less 
than what 1s stated in his majesty’s message, 
and must be considered as a traitorous con- 
spiracy for the subversion of the established 
laws and constitution, and the introduction of 
that system of anarchy and contusion which 
has fatally prevailed in France. 

There still remain two points connected: 
with what has been already stated, which 
your committee have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of investigating as fully as they wish, 
but which appear tov important to be wholly 
passed over. 

It appears to your committee, that in some 
of the sccieties referred to, proposals have 
been received, and that measures have recent- 
ly been taken, for providing arms to be distri- 
buted among the members of the societies. 

It also appears, from such information as 
your committee have hitherto had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving, that since the apprehen- 
sion of the persons in whose custody the 
papers were found which have been reterred 
to your commitice, there have been several 
meetings of the societies in ditterent parts of 
the metropolis; that the designs which were 
before entertained have been by no means 
abandoned; and that on the contrary there 
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have been some indications of a disposition to 
concert means for forcibly resisting such 
measures as may be taken fur defcating their 
accomplishment, or for bringing the authors 
‘and abettors of them to Justice. 


Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Suspension Bill.) The preceding 
Report having been read, 


Mr. Pitt rose. He said, that the com- 
mittee of secrecy had formed their opi- 
nion on the papers submitted to their ex- 
amination with the greatest expedition, 
and their report stated so fully and parti- 
cularly those circumstances, which in the 
judgment of the committee required the 
immediate attention of parliament, that 
he felt it hardly necessary for him to do 
more than shortly to recapitulate the dif- 
ferent objects to which that report ap- 
plied, and the varjous particulars which 
came under their consideration. Gen- 
tlemen would perceive that that report, 
so expeditiously laid before the House, 
contained a general view of the transac- 
tions referred to the committee, without 
waiting for a more minute investigation, 
and was shortly this:—that it appeared 
to them that a plan had been digested 
and acted upon, and at that moment was 
in forwardness towards its execution, the 
object of which was nothing less than to 
assemble a pretended convention of the 
people, for the purposes of assuming to 
itself the character of a general represen- 
tation of the nation; superseding, in the 
first place, the representative capacity of 
that House, and arrogating, in the next 
place, the legislative power of the coun- 
try atlarge. It would be for the House 
to consider whether the circumstances 
contained in the report, impressed their 
minds with the same conviction with 
which they had impressed the minds of 
the committee. If they did, he could 
not have a doubt but that they would lead 
to the same practic) conclusion, namely, 
that, if such designs existed, if such de- 
signs had been acted upon and were in 
forwardhess, there was not one moment 
to be lost in arming the executive power 
with those additional means, which might 
be sufficient effectually to stop the far- 
ther progress of such a plan, and to pre- 
vent its being carried into final execution. 

It was chiefly necessary forthe House, 
in considering the report, to recollect, 
that a great Lash of it was merely intro- 
ductory ; and that, though it stated trans- 
actions of a date long anteccdent to the 
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period in which the acts of the societies 
implicated had assumed the serious as- 
pect of ee treason, and though they 
were of notorious publicity, it was ne- 
vertheless necessary to bring them 
forward again to observation, to give a 
clue to unravel the complicated cir- 
cumstances of the plan, and, by compa- 
rison and combination of them with the 
subsequent proceedings of the indivi- 
duals concerned, to show, that from the 
beginning their views were the same, and 
that the pretext of reform, under which 
they masked their purpose, was far from 
being the true object of their intentions. 
The House would also carry along with 
them, that the committee, having been 
stinted in point of time, had not been 
able to digest methodically, or point out 
distinctly, the various minute parts that 
formed the great and momentous business 
before them. In order to give the House, 
however, as soon as possible, possession 
of so much of it as might serve to point 
out the daily and increasing approxima- 
tion of danger, the committee, in ex- 
amining and making up the report, had 
kept in view the great object, the lead- 
ing design of the plan: for it was not 
to be imagined, that the distance of the 
transactions in point of time, and the 
fact of their being previously known, 
made them the less material as comments 
on those parts of their conduct which 
were discovered in their full maturity. 

It would be seen by the report, that 
the papers found, as far as related to that 
part of the conspiracy which immediately 
implicated the Corresponding Society, and 
that for Constitutional Information, cone 
tamed two years correspondence with 
various other societies in this and a neigh- 
bouring country, and from these, coupled 
with their subsequent and more recent 
proceedings, it was evident that those so- 
cieties, which would be found to be now 
setting on foot aconvention, had had such 
& measure in contemplation from the 
very outset; that it was conceived so 
long ity as two years back; was openly 
avowed in their correspondence, but 
kept im reserve to be reduced to practice 
as soon as a seasonable occasion should 
offer. This whole system of insurrection 
would appear, from the papers found with 
them, to be Jaid in the modern doctrine 
of the rights of man;—that monstrous 
doctrine, under which the weak and ig- 
norant, who are most susceptible of im- 
pression from such barren abstract posi- 
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tions, were uttempted to be seduced to 
overturn government, law, Lpeaalel, se- 
curity, religion, order, and every thing 
valuable in this country, as men acting 
upon the same ideas had already over- 
turned and destroyed every thing in 
France, and disturbed the peace and en- 
dangered the safety, if not the existence, 
of every nation in Europe. However 
gentlenen might ground arguments 
against the cautionary measures taken to 
prevent the evil effects of that pernicious 
doctrine, on the contemptible situation of 
the authors, and the absurdity of the prin- 
ciples of those books in which it was in- 
culcated, yet, allowing the one to be in 
the extreme as contemptible as the ethers 
were absurd, it was no light or trivial cir- 
cumstance, when, deduced from it, alarm- 
ing principles were promulgated and ea- 
gerly adopted by large bodies; and when 
the proceedings of all those Jacobin so- 
cieties would appear (as the papers be- 
fore the House fully demonstrated ) to be 
only comments on that text ;—a text for 
the inculcation of which those societies 
were the disciples here, as their corres- 
ponding French brethren were the instru- 
ments for disseminating it in France, and 
extending it by carnage and slaughter to 
all other parts of Europe. 

It would appear, that, prior to the 
enormities committed in France, a cor- 
respondence had been carried on between 
those societies and the Jacobin club in 
Paris, and that delegates were sent from 
them to the National Convention, and 
received formally by that assembly; and 
that, at the very moment when the Ja- 
cobin faction which usurped the govern- 
ment of that country had commenced 
hostilities against Great Buitain, those 
societies still, as far as they could, had 
pursued the same conduct, expressed the 
same attachment to their cause, adopted 
their appellations, forms of proceeding 
and languaze, and, in short had formed 
& settled design to disseminate the same 
principles, and sow the same seeds of 
ruin, in their own country. It would be 
found, not only that the most eftectual 
plans which cunning could devise, had 
been Jaid to carry this design into prac- 
tice, but in the report would be seen a 
statement of the catalogue of manufac- 
turing towns marked out, as the most 
likely (from the vast concourse of igno- 
rant and. profligate men who necessarily 
collect in such places) to adopt their 
plans, and corresponding societies esta- 
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blished there, to keep up the chain of se- 
ditious intercourse, and promulgate and 
give it universal circulation. Gentlemen 
would find in that catalogue a well-chosen 
selection of the places where those people 
dwell, who must be naturally supposed 
most ready to rise at the call of insurrec- 
tion; who were most likely to be blinded 
by their artifices, and prejudiced by pro- 
fessions; whose auderstandines were 
most subject to be misled by their doc- 
trines, and rendered subservient to theie 
views, and whom fraudful persuasion, 
proneness to discontent, and the vision- 
ary and fallacious hope of mending their 
condition by any alteration of it what- 
ever, would be most likely to congregate 
into an enormous torrent of insurrection, 
which would sweep away all the barriers 
of government, law, and religion, and 
leave our country a naked waste for 
usurped authority to range in, uncone 
trolled and unresisted. 

In considering this subject, the House 
could not but remark the extraordinary 
manner in which those societies had va- 
ried their plans of operation; sometimes 
acting in undisguised audacious hostility, 
sometimes putting on the mask of attach- 
ment to the state and country; one day 
openly avowing their intentions, as if pur- 
posely to provoke the hand of justice; 
the next, putting on the mask of reform, 
and affecting the utmost zeal for the pre- 
servation of the constitution. In their 
letter to the society at Norwich, would 
be seen a plain avowal of their object, 
an apology tor deigning to apply to par- 
liament ; and a candid, sincere confession, 
that, not to the parliament,-not to the 
executive power were they to look for re- 
dress, but to the convention which they 
proposed to erect, and to themselves: 
afterwards they recommended persevering 
in petitioning for reform to be used as a 
mask to their designs, which they were to 
throw off when time served, and a period 
propitious to their views should arrive. 
Happily for this country, and for the 
whole world, they had prematurely thought 
that period at hand, and thrown off the 
mask just when the bulk of the nation 
unanimously were uniting with govern- 
ment in vigilance and care for its protec- 
tion, and in the resolution to oppose their 
efforts. 

By a due attention to the correspon- 
dence of that society, the House would 
find, in their communication with the Bri- 


tish Convention at Edinburgh, which still 
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retained some flimsy remnant of that dis- 
guise, some remains of that hypocrisy 
assumed to hide those designs which, 
though not publicly declared, too obvi- 
ously appeared, that they styled this con- 
vention the representatives of the people, 
clothed in all the right to reform, and 
send delegates to it: and, when some of 
the most mischievous and active of its 
members fell under sentence of the law, 
that they boldly asserted their innocence, 
nay their merits, directly in the teeth of 
that law, paid every tribute of enthusias- 
tic applause to the persons convicted by 
the verdict of juries legally constituted, 
and of respect to the convention, pro- 
nouncing them objects of panegyric and 
envy, Jn conformity to their prior decla- 
rations, and to the plans of insurrection 
laid by them, they made the legal con- 
demnation of those guilty persons the sig- 
nal, as they styled it, of coming to issue 
on the point, ‘‘ Whether the law should 
frighten them into compliance, or they 
oppose it with its own weapons, to wit, 
force and power!” that is to say distinctly, 
whether they should yield obedience to 
the laws of their country, or oppose them 
by insurrection? That was avowed in as 
plain and marked language as man could 
possibly conceive. He thought that that 
case, so circumstanced, and supported by 
such a variety of coincident matter, was 
as strong a case as the mind of man could 
well imagine; yet, singular though it 
might appear, all this was but introduc- 
tory to facts of a still stronger nature 
which were to follow. He should call the 
attention of the House to the history of 
a society which, despicable and contemp- 
tible though the persons who composed it 
were, as to talents, education, and influ- 
ence, yet when looked at with cautious 
attention, and compared with the objects 
they had in view, and the motives on 
which they acted, namely, that great 
moving principle of all Jacebinism, the 
love of nlunder, devastation, aud robbery, 
which now bore the usurped name of li- 
berty, and that system of butchery and 
carnage which had been made the instru- 
ment of enforcing those principles, would 
appear to be formidable in exact propor- 
tion to the meanness and contemptibility 
of their characters. Of that society the 
characteristic was, that, being composed 
of the lower orders of people, it had 
within it the means of unbounded exten- 
sion, and concealed in itself the seeds of 
rapid increase. It had risen already to no 
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less than thirty divisions in London, some 
of those containing as many as six hune 
dred persons, and was connected by a 
systematical chain of correspondence with 
other societies scattered through all the 
manufacturing towns where the seeds of 
those principles were laid, which artful 
and dangerous people might best convert 
to their own purposes. It would appear 
in proof, that that society had rigen to an 
enormous height of boldness, and erected 
in itself, in express terms, a power to 
watch over the progress of parliament, to 
scan its proceedings, and prescribe limits 
for its actions; beyond which if it pre- 
sumed to advance, that august society was 
to issue its mandate, not only to contro- 
vert that act, but to put an end to the 
existence of parliament itself: so that, 
if the parliament should think it necessary 
to oppose, by any act of penal coercion, 
the ruin of the constitution, that would 
be the war-whoop for insurrection ; 
the means of our defence would become 
the signal for attack, and the parliament 
be made the instruinent of its own annihi, 
lation. Such language as this, coming 
from people apparently 60 contemptible 
in talents, so mean in their description, 
and so circumscribed in their power, 
would, abstractedly considered, be sup- 
posed to deserve compassion, as the 
wildest workings of insanity; but the re- 
searches of the committee would tend to 
prove, that it had been the result of deep 
design, matured, moulded into shape, and 
fit for mischievous effect when opportu. 
nity should offer. 

About six weeks since, there had arisen 
@ new era in this history of insurrection, 
in which the House might contemplate 
those great machines of Jacobinism, the 
societies alluded to in the report. At 
that period the Corresponding Society had 
laid, in due form, before the Seciety for 
Constitutional Information, a deliberate 
and deep concerted plan for actually as- 
sembling a convention for all England, 
not to be the representatives of these par- 
ticular bodies for the accomplisliment of 
particular Jegal purposes, but to be the 
representatives of the whole body of the 
people of England, and evidently to ex- 
ercise legislative and judicial capacities, 
to overturn the established svstem of gus 
vernment, and wrest from tie parliament 
that power which the people and the cons 
stitution had lodged in their hands. Withs 
in a few weeks the plan was fixed upon to 
be carried into execution, and in their 
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circular letter they precisely and ue 
tically stated that no time was to be lost; 
and lest, by any poy: their ruinous 
intentions should be misunderstood, the 
letter was addressed equally to all parts 
of the island, and circulated with a share 
of vigour, cunning and address, truly as- 
tonishing. It contained also a declara- 
tion that a central spot was fixed upon, 
which they would not venture to name till 
they had assurances of the fidelity of 
those to whom they were to disclose it; 
which central spot they chose, as they 
themselves asserted, for the purpose of 
having with greater facility the delegates 
of the whole island present when they as- 
sembled; and they particularly desired 
each separate society to send an exact 
account of the number of its members, 
friends, and adherents, in order to esti- 
mate their force. Of this they informed 
the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, in a letter, accompanied with a set 
of resolutions. 

It might be objected that men of the 
description which he had stated, could 
not be expected to act so consistently, 
and under such well-managed disguise; 
but when, on inspection, it appeared that 
their plans had been carried on with a de- 
gree of cunning and management that 
greater men in worthier causes had failed 
in manifesting, that objection could have 
no weight when opposed to evidence thus 
incontrovertible. Who was there that 
knew what Jacobins and Jacobin princi- 
ples were, but must see, in the pretences 
of reform in parliament held out by these 
societies, the arrogant claims of the same 
class of men as those who lorded it in 
France, to trample upon the rich, and 
crush every description of men, women, 
and children; the dark designs of a few, 
making use of the name of the people to 
govern all; a plan founded in the arro- 
gance of wretches, the outcasts of society, 
tending to enrich themselves, by depriving 
of property, and of life, all those who 
were distinguished either for personal 
worth, or for opulence?—a plan which 
had been long felt by the unfortunate 

eople of France in all its aggravated 
Pere and which, he feared, would 
long, very long, continue to be felt by 
that ill-fated country. 

From the period he had mentioned, 
they had acted upon that horrible plan ; 
and subsequently (on the 14th of April) 
the House would find a meeting of the 
society, their proceedings in which meet- 
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ing, carried with them no faint illustration 
ot what they might be expected to do in 
the full majesty of power. There would 
be found resolutions arraigning every 
branch of the government, threatening the 
sovereign : insulting the House of peers, 
and accusing the commons of insufficiency: 
there would be found notice taken of the 
measures of parliament, which had been 
previously made the signals for an insur- 
rection of the people and declarations 
that certain measures if adopted, whether 
with or without the consent of parliament 
should be rescinded, under their doctrine, 
Salus popult suprema lex, and that the 
constitution had been utterly destroyed. 
Could there be a more explicit avowal of 
their views? All the materials from 
whence proof of these allegations was 
drawn, rested on their own authentic re- 
cords, and on the express and unequivo- 
cal avowal of their own deliberate acts in 
their meditated system of insurrection. 
This was the essence of the subject; but 
if the House were of opinion, that this so 
deeply affected the safety and existence 
of parliament itself, and struck at the root 
of government and the constitution, as to 
demand interference, there were, in addi- 
tion, other things which must contribute 
not a little to increase the impatience of 
the House, to baffle the views of those 
conspirators, and stop the final execution 
of their projects. 

For his part, Mr. Pitt said, such was 
his opinion of the British constitution, 
that, even supposing the executive go- 
vernment had been guilty of every neg- 
lect of their duty in watching over its 
safety, and parliament had been supine | 
under those manifestations of sedition, 
he conceived its enemies must neverthe- 
less have failed of success; but, how- 
ever persuaded he might be of this fact 
it was still right to prevent, by timely in- 
terference, the small misery which a short 
struggle might necessary produce, and to 
save the nation at large from the reproach 
that they had seen such acts, and heard 
such avowals, without having adopted 
proper steps to check their execution, and 
punish those who were so wicked as to 
devise them. There were stated in the 
close of the report, on grounds not light 
or trivial though not minutely entered 
into in the report till after fuller investi- 
gation by the committee, allegations that 
arms had been actually procured and dis- 
tributed by these societies, and were in 
the hands of those very people whom 
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they had been striving to corrupt: and 
that even now, instead of breaking up 
this formidable league, and disbanding 
and dispersing this jacobin army, they 
had shown themselves immoveably bent 
on the pursuit of their purpose, and dis- 
played preparations of defiance and re- 
sistance to the measures of government. 
It remained for the House to consider 
what was to be done ? And in consider- 
ing that, they would not refer to the qua- 
lity of the persons, but to the nature and 
magnitude of the objects they had in 
view. It would be found, when the 
causes and proceedings were taken into 
contemplation, that so formidable a con- 
piracy had never before existed. The in- 
quiry was yet far from complete, and un- 
fit for final decision, the documents being 
very voluminous: but the committee had 
deemed it their duty to show the House 
that instant precaution was necessary, 
and had therefore, though unable to 
finish the important research, laid before 
the House what they had yet done, which 
he hoped would be thought sufficient 
grounds for adopting the measure he in- 
tended to prepose. It had been usual, 
he said, in time of danger, to enact a tem- 
porary suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
aws; as those were made for the preser- 
vation of the constitution on the one 
hand, s0 on the other they could not exist 
if the constitution was gone. The tempo- 
rary sacrifice of this law was on certain 
occasions as necessary to the support of 
the constitution, as the maintenance of its 
principle was at all others. It was sus- 
pended, he said, at a time when the con- 
stitution and liberty of the country were 
most peculiarly guarded and attended to: 
and that suspension was more particularly 
called for now, when attempts were made 
to disseminate through the realm, princi- 
ples and means of action that might en- 
danger that constitution, for the preserva- 
tion of which that law was made, and pro: 
duce much more lamentable effects, and 
at last be remedied by more dreadful 
means than the mode he proposed. This 
was not his opinion alone, but the senti- 
ments of all those respectable gentlemen 
of the committee who had investigated 
the matter. He therefore moved “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to em- 
power his majesty to secure and detain 
such persons as his majesty shall sus- 
pect are conspiring against his person and 
government.’ 
Mr. Fox said, that however unpleasant 
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it was for him to attend that day in the 
House on account of indisposition, he 
had thought it his duty to do so, on being 
told that the report of the committee of 
secrecy was to be made; for in the course 
of that report he had expected to have 
heard something new, and something that 
might call for the immediate attention of 
the House. He had listened with all 
the attention he was master of to the re- 
port; and he must confess he never was 
more surprised in his life, than that those 
who framed the report, men of such ta- 
lents and character, should have thought 
it necessary to racommend so sudden, so 
violent, so alarming a remedy as that 
which had been proposed; a proposal 
grounded upon facts that had been, all 
of them, notorious for years. He was 
aware there was some part of it which 
stated to be something new; but of that 
he should say something presently. He 
was surprised, however, that the commit- 
tee should call the attention ofthe House 
so solemnly for the purpose of tellin 

them that two years ago a society had 
come to certain resolutions, which were 
published in every newspaper in the king- 
dom; to tell the House in a pompous, 
public, formal manner, what had been pre- 
sented to the National Convention of 
France, and what answers had been given ; 
to inform the House in detail what admi- 
nistration had seen passing before them 
day after day, and then to call on the 
House for its immediate consideration of 
the probable effect of such events, and of 
the necessity of putting an end, by the 
most violent of all means, to what had so 
long been suffered to pass in silence. The 
report however, was not a mere report of 
these stale ridiculous, contemptible facts; 
it stated also an inference arising out of 
them. He could not arrive so readily as 
the right hon. gentleman at a conclusion 
upon these points, taking them all to be 
exactly as they were related. He begged 
leave to differ from him and from the 
whole of the committee upon that sub= 
ject: he thought the inference of the com- 
mittee unfair: he would go farther, he 
thought that taking, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the inference to be fair, that would 
not warrant the measure proposed. He 
should not go into the question whether 
these persons had acted consistently or 
not; that was not matter for considera- 
tion then; through the whole course of 
the business they had wished for a con- 
vention, for the purpose of legally obtain- 
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Ing a parliamentary reform. The conven- 
tion at Edinburgh had been taken notice 
of; that convention, in all its proceedings 
published in the newspapers, had uni- 
furmly stated thcir views to be not to op- 
pose the power of government, but to 
seek redress of grievances. With regard 
to conventions of this sort, was the right 
hon. gentleman prepared to say they were 
seditious? He did not know that the 
right hon. gentleman was a member of 
any former convention, but he himself 
certainly was a member of one in the 
year 1780; they were chosen as delegates 
and had several meetings in London and 
Westminster afterwards: and if that was 
illegal all he could say was, that they 
carried on their proceedings with great 
imprudence, for they went on in the most 
public manner, and held correspondence 
publicly with societies in Yorkshire and 
other places; they presented the result 
of their labours to the Ilouse; the House 
refused to recognize them in such a cha- 
racter as delegates, but said that they 
had a right to petition as individuals, and 
therefore received their petition. He 
mentioned this merely to show that such 
a convention was legal. Never till lately 
had such a measure been thought either 
against the letter or the spirit of the 
constitution. If it had been illegal, the 
minister had been scandalously negligent, 
and so had many others. A_ scandalous 
negligence must have attended the obtain- 
ing a free constitution for Ireland. A 
scandalous negligence alone could have 
suffered the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to obtain what was lately granted to them, 
for it was by a convention they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their late privileges. 
His majesty had received them in the ca- 
pacity of delegates, and grantcd their re- 
quest. Happy was it for them, and happ 

for a great part of the rest of the world, 
that such an event had happened. His 
majesty had received them with that be- 
nignity which belonged to his character ; 
but would it be contended that the Ro- 
man Catholics would have gained this ob- 
ject if it had not been for a convention ? 
He, indecd, well knew what extraordinary 
things were attempted by those who were 
supported by great numbers. Let gen- 
tlemen Jook to the rejection of the Roman 
Catholic petition: in the first application 
of the Roman Catholics to parliament 
there were only about five and twenty in 
its favour; but how differently were they 
received the next year, when they were 
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so supported, and when they appointed a 
convention of delegates! . After that, 
would any man say that he had a doubt 
of the means by which this had been ef- 
fected? But when he made this remark, 
was he consequently saying, that the pro- 
posed convention in the present case 
would be meritorious? No such thing: 
he was giving no opinion upon that sub- 
ject; he only said, that it would be dan- 
gerous for that House to declare its il- 
legality. There was not any other charge 
against these persons, than that they 
might of their own authority make an at- 
tempt to alter the form of parliament ; 
now, he asked if any gentleman was pre- 
pared to say, that that very convention 
would not apply to parliament for a par- 
liamentary reform ? 

With respect to the number .of these 
persons, he really believed that it was not 
very considerable. That they had in- 
creased since their first formation, he had 
no doubt ; for it would be strange, if the 
measures of administration had occasioned 
no dissatisfaction in the country; it would 
be wonderful in our history indeed, if a 
war of two years, carried on upon such 
principles, and attended with such disas- 
trous circumstanees, had not excited a 
spirit of discontent and resentment against 
the authors of those calamities. He would 
go farther, for he would not be intimi- 
dated; many internal circumstances, 
many things had taken place, to which he 
could never subscribe; the punishments 
lately inflicted in Scotland were of the 
same nature; he did not approve of any 
of these things; on the contrary, he 
agreed with those who thought these pro- 
ceedings an abuse of the power of govern 
ment, an abuse of law, an abuse of justice, 
an outrage to humanity, and likely to tend 
to alarm every man in England who hadthe 
least esteem for the principles of liberty ; 
since, if these proceedings should become 
general, there was an end of all liberty. 

With regard to the nature of the con- 
vention which had been so much talked 
of, Mr. Fox said, he must make one ob- 
servation. Against whom, he would ask, 
was this thunder of government levelled ? 
Was it against men of influence? No. 
Such a convention could have no influ- 
ence, and it would be ridiculous in govern- 
ment to stop them. The constitution 
had too many admirers, had too many 
defenders, to have any fears from the at- 
tempts of such men, But if government 
did really believe that they meant to form 
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a government of themselves, could they 
be so mad, so absurd, as to suppose that 
they would be joined by any body sufh- 
ciently numerous to create any serious 
alarm? Surely not. For his part, he 
solemnly believed, that if a hundred men 
were to assemble together, and presume 
to dictate laws to the rest of the commu- 
nity, there could not be found another 
hundred who would be willing to join 
them. This constitution had too many 
defenders, too many well-wishers, to fear 
any such paltry attempts to overturn it. 
But he should suppose this convention 
assembled by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Adams, 
and that they entertained the views as- 
cribed to them; he would then say, that 
the measure now proposed was of infi- 
nitely greater mischief to the people than 
that which it proposed to remedy. Were 
the House aware of the extent ot this mea- 
sure ? It was no less than giving to the 
executive authority absolute power over 
the personal liberty of every individual in 
the kingdom. It might be said that mi- 
nisters would not abuse that power. He 
must own for his part, that he did not 
feel himself very comfortable under that 
reflection ; every man who talked freely ; 
every man who detested, as he did from 
his heart, this war, might be, and would be, 
in the hands and at the mercy of ministers. 
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divided in opinion as to the propriety of 
the succession of the House of Hanover. 
Was there any such prince now? Were 
there any such circumstances now ? No- 
thing like it. Here we saw a number of 
individuals without arms, without means 
of any kind whatever, talking of a reform 
in parliament. Such being the circum. 
stances, he must say, that the House 
would betray its duty to the constitution, 
if it should agree to the present measure. 
Having said thus much, he had but one 
thing more to submit. He was exceed. 
ingly surprised at the precipitation with 
which this business was brought forward ; 
he conceived that a few days could make 
no difference, and that the right hon. gen- 
tleman could have no objection toa call 
of the House on a question of such mage 
nitude. Was the danger so imminent, 
that anumber of members must be de- 
prived the privilege of delivering their 
sentiments upon so alarming an exigence ? 
Could one fortnight make such a differ- 
ence? Was the danger so great, as to 
exclude all possibility of deliberation, and 


‘compel the House to run headlong into 


the snare which the timidity or temerity 
of the minister had prepared for them ? 
For his part, detesting equally the endea- 
vour to intimidate, as the endeavour to 
enslave, he must feel it his duty to op- 


Living under such a government, and pose the leave for bringing in the bill 
being subject to insurrection, comparing | He saw that a fancied terror had intruded 


the two evils, he confessed he thought 
the evil they were pretending to remedy, 
was less than the one they were going to 
inflict by the remedy itself. We were 
going to give up the very best part of our 
constitution; and that which every man 
was entitled to do, and which he was now 
doing—delivering the sentiments of his 
heart upon the afiairs of government, for 
the benefit of the public, would be at an 
end at once. Might he not then say, 
that there was an end of the constitution 
of England. 

- But was there any instance onsuch an 
occasion, of such a measure? Such a 
measure had been adopted in the reign of 
king William. Was that similar to the 
present reign? The same measure had 
been adopted in the time of the rebellion 
in 1715, and again in 1745. Were the 
circumstances then similar to the present ? 
At that time there was an army in the 
kingdom in favour of a popish prince, 
claiming a right to the throne; and that 
too, if we were to credit report, at a 
time when the poople were a great deal 
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itself upon the faculties of several mem- 
bers, and that they were prepared to sa- 
crifice their duty to notions of supposed. 
expediency and groundless alarm. Hav- 
ing an invincible objection to every species 
of delusion, he for one should: enter his 
decided protest against the proceeding 
about to be adopted. He saw this mea- 
sure in so dreadful a point of view, that 
he should consider himself as betrayin 
his constituents and the public, if he aid 
not oppose it in every stage. It was a 
measure that went to overturn the very 
corner-stone of the constitution, and 
which surrendered to ministers the per- 
sonal freedom of every man in the king- 
dom. 

Mr. M. Robinson reprobated the mea- 
sure as unfounded and impolitic, and 
thought that ministers were carrying 
things too far. One right hon. gentleman 

Mr. Windham), whose conduct im that 
ouse had entitled him to respect in 
general, had gone so far as to say, that 
the laws of this country should be brought 
to the standard of the Scotch laws—a 
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proposition which every man, who retain- 
ed the slightest regard for the freedom or 
happiness of his country, must reprobate. 

r. Martin expressed his alarm at the 
measure which ministers proposed to 
adopt. If any man was convicted, let 
him suffer; but let not the whole country 
be involved in his folly and his guilt. He 
was attached to the constitution, and 
thought that any attempt to destroy it, 
ought to be punished. He would on no 
account consent to surrender this palla- 
dium of our freedom into the hands of 
ministers upon such trifling grounds as 
were stated in the report. 

Mr. Lambton said, that if he saw any 
thing like insurrection, or any serious 
danger, he would readily consent to sur- 
render the constitution for a short time, 
for the sake of its future security. But 
before a measure of such consequence was 
proposed, he believed there. was not a 
man in the House who would not have ex- 
pected that some sort of grounds 
would be given for bringing it for- 
ward. He had attended to the report, 
and found that it contained nothing that 
had not been known and seen in all the 
public papers for the last four years. In- 
deed, it was nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of what had been introduced more 
than once in the speeches of a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Burke), and which then, 
when his hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) 
moved for a committee to inquire into 
the grounds of the alarm occasioned by 
these and other such papers, the House 
thought it a motion of so useless a na- 
ture, that they rejected it. Yet now, 
upon the very grounds which were not 
then deemed sufficient to merit inquiry, 
was founded a reason for a tempor 
suspension of our best rights and pri- 
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r. Harrison was decidedly of opinion 
that the case stated in the report did not 
call for such a pointed interference on 
the part of the legislature as a suspension 
of so fundamental a part of the constitu- 
tion, as the personal liberty of the subject. 
He agreed, that if any thing could be 
construed into a justification of such pro- 
ceedings as were charged to the societies, 
it was the conduct of administration, 
which, since the commencement of the 
war, had been such as must tend to pro- 
voke a free ple to considerable 
] s; but in the present occasion 
such was not the case; the proceedings 
of the bodies alluded to were, as far as 
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had appeared, justifiable on constitutional 
grounds; and some of their principles, it 
would appear, had been taken from those 
laid down by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and his friends at a former pe- 
riod. But, allowing the right hon. gen- 
tleman the full scope of his argument, 
was the extremity proposed to be resorted 
to justified either by sound wisdom or 
policy? If leave was given to bring in 
the bill moved for, there were two things 
which it would be indispensably neces- 
sary to move; the one was, that while 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
continued, the House should continue to 
sit; and the other, that an account should 
be rendered by the executive govern- 
ment to that House, of all persons appre- 
hended and confined under this bill; be- 
eause it would give to ministers the 
power of throwing in gaol, and detainin 
any person whom they might be inclined 
to distress, and that upon any pretext, 
they might choose to allege. With re- 
aay to the report, it contained nothing 

ut what had been publicly known long . 
before, except the idea that those who 
were to form the convention had been 
providing arms, and were nearly ready to 
use them to enforce illegal purposes. If 
this was really the case, of which, how- 
ever, no proof was offered, it was of itself 
an overt act of treason; and surely there 
were existing laws in the country for 
such an heinous offence. It might be 
said, that there was no danger of the pre- 
sent ministers abusing such a power; but 
his duty on the present occasion prompt- 
ed him to consider what men, armed with 
such power, might do. He would theres 
fore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Burdon professed the utmost con- 
fidence in the secret committee, and jus- 
tified the conduct of ministers, which on 
this occasion had been active, vigilant, 
and laudable. He admitted the report 
to be incomplete; but so convinced was 
he of the propriety of the present mea- 
sure, that it aul have his support. 

Mr. Grey could not agree that this, as 
a first step, was to be justified or sup- 

orted. It was not his wish to enter at 
arge upon the question before the House. 
There would be future stages of the bill, 
on which he and others, who were not 
then present, might find it necessary to 
go into a more particular discussion of 
it. It was therefore his intention, as 
soon as the present question was disposed 
of, to move that the House should be 
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called over, that those who know nothing '! proceeded more upon an idea of panie 


of what was to happen that day, might 
have an opportunity of attending in their 
places and giving their votes,—upon a 
question the most important, and the 
most alarming, that could be agitated 
in that House, and one in which their 
dearest interests were so much at stake. 
He also meant to propose that the report 
should be printed. It was only late last 
night, that he had heard by accident that 
areport from the committee of secrecy 
was to be made that day. It had been 
his intention to leave town that morning, 
to attend a particular and urgent busi- 
mess at some distance; but when he 
found that a question of such magnitude 
as the present, and one in which were 
snivalved: the personal liberty of the sub- 
jects, and the most valuable rights of the 
pore of England, was to be agitated, 
e 


was compelled by the strongest im- 


pulse of duty to his constituents, to at- 
tend in his place. He expressed his sur- 
pe that any measure, of any sort, could 
founded on those trumpery papers al- 
luded to in the report, almost all of 
which had been published long ago, and, 
if worthy of notice, ought to have been 
attended to last year, when at the meet- 
ing of parliament there seemed to some 
tema to be so much cause for alarm. 
e concluded with observing, that those 
who were most violent in their declama- 
tions against the proceedings of France, 
were the most servile in their imitation 
of them, and that nothing could be a 
stronger proof of this than the whole con- 
duct of ministers for the last two years. 
_ Mr. Wigley thought there were suffi- 
cient grounds in the report and in the 
message from the throne, to convince the 
House of the propriety of bringing in 
such a bill as that moved for, and would 
therefore give his support to the motion. 
Mr. Jekyll expressed his great asto- 
nishment that the report contained no- 
thing, in fact or in substance, that had 
not been published long .ago, and ought 
to have been noticed at the time, if wor- 
thy of notice now. If any reason could 
be given for resisting his hon. friend’s 
wish that it might be printed, it must be 
that all it contained had been printed and 
published already. His surprise was con- 
siderably increased, when he knew the 
respectable and hon. gentlemen who com- 
posed the committee, and from whom a 
report of avery different nature might have 
been expected ; but they seemed to have 
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and ‘alarm than on any other. ere, 
were some of them, indeed, who had been 

originally alarmists; but it looked as if 
those who had not taken the alarm ina 

natural way, had been inoculated by the 

company they had kept; and when the 

House attended to the mouse which this 

mountain had produced, he believed there 

was not a man in it would not say with 

him, that the minister had brought for- 

ward one of the most violent, destructive, 

and daring measures that he ‘could have. 
done, upon grounds the most miserable, 

flimsy, and ridiculous, that ever were 

heard of. 

Mr. Sheridan rose amidst a loud cry of 
question ! question! He said, that while 
liberty of speech and liberty of parlia- 
mentary proceeding in that House rea 
mained, and he did not believe it could 
long remain if such a bill passed, he would 
never so far forget his duty to the coun- 
try, as to allow it to pass in silence ; how- 
ever much it might be the wish of minis- 
ters to hurry through the House, a mea- 
sure which was one of the most daring, 
abominable, and unprecedented that had 
ever been offered to the consideration of: 
a British House of Commons. He held 
the minister’s attack upon the people of 
Great Britain to be unfounded, unjust, and 
impolitic in the highest degree, by falsely 
telling to the French that the people of 
this country were so disaffected, as to 
make the most harsh measures necessary 
to restrain their proceedings against the 
government. With regard to the report, 
he must say, that the moment it was pro- 
duced must appear to the people to be a 
moment of joy and congratulation. For 
after all the exertions of this committee 
of public safety, instigated as they were 
by the most tremendous alarms that had 
ever frightened any country, what had - 
they to shew to the country as the fruits 
of their alarms ? What was to be found in 
the famous report of the British Barrere ? 
Shortly this, a number of copies of idle 
papers that had been printed, published, 
and circulated, some of them for the last 
two years, and all of them before thecom- 
mencement of the last session of parliae 
ment. Why had they not been prosecut- 
ed at thetime they appeared? Why did 
not the attorney- general prosecute upon 
the paper signed by Martin, which of all 
others, contained the most criminal mat- 
ter? One thing, and only one, had 
been started that was any thing like 
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new, and that was, that these sdcieties 
had been providing arms. This, by the 
way, remained merely as an assertion, for 
no proof had been La to the House on 
that head; but if it really was so, were 
there not laws by which such guilty per- 
sons might be brought to condign punish- 
ment? He, for one, believed that no such 
practices existed in the country, and that 
ministers and their friends knew this to be 
the case; but it was necessary for them 
and for their views, to keep up, or rather 
create some new panic to gain that conti- 
nuance of power over the people, which 
seemed to be so much the object of their 
wishes. He believed most firmly that this 
measuré wa3 founded on a conviction on 
the minds of those who introduced it, 
that no practices existed in this country, 
that made this proposal for putting the li- 
berty and the property of all the people 
of Great Britain at the discretion uf the 
executive government necessary ; a power 
which never had been nor ought to be 
given, except intimes of actual rebellion, or 
of imminent danger. It was singular that of 
all the great men who composed this com- 
mittee, none of them had come forward in 
defence of this measure except the chair- 
man. The principal argument which he 
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hands of the executive government, it had 
been said, that there was no danger of its 
being abused or perverted toimproper pur- 
poses. On this point he differed widely, 
and had a right to refuse it ; because hav- 
ing that day seen the frivolous pretexts 
upon which this bold and dangerous mea- 
sure was founded he was led to suppose, 
that if ministers had the power to detain 
persons suspected, they would be very 
apt to proceed upon suspicions equally 
frivolous. Besides if they once got the 
power, there might be foul play, and men 
might be confined upon no other ground 
than that of being hostile to the measures 
of administration; nor could any man in 
or out of that House be safe, if they were 
inclined to misrepresent or distress him. 
He was warranted in this argument by 
the calumnies that were daily circulated 
against himself and others, in news : 
almost avowedly employed by ministers 
for such detestable purposes. Though 
ihe had been for many years peculiarly 
the object of calumny and misrepresen- 
tation in newspapers, they never should 
induce him to commence a prosecution 
against them: and this forbearance was 
in a great degree owing to the sincere 
attachment he had for the liberty of 


had uged, went to prove the illegality of | the press, and which he should be sorry, 


conventions; but certainly he could not 
be serious in using such an argument: 
there had been many conventions in Eng- 
Jand, Scotland, and Ireland, for different 
paper and none of them had ever 

een thought illegal. He had belonged 
to some, and he believed the right hon. 
gentleman had; he was sure the duke of 
Richmond had; and though they were 
for the.purpose of parliamentary reform, 
they held hele conventions in the Guild- 
hall of London, with the leave of the lord 
mayor, with clerks and other attendants 
from the Mansion-house, attheir command, 
and from thence they published their pro- 
ceedings and resolutions. In Scotland, a 
convention had been held for a reform in 
the county elections, and the lord advo- 
cate presided at that meeting, and gave it 
the name of convention. In Ireland it 
was by aconvention that the Roman Ca- 
tholica had obtained that which was de- 
nied them by using every other mode of 
pore: In none of those instances 

ad conventions been thought illegal. 
With regard to the discretion of those 
who were to be entrusted with the extra- 
ordinary power, which a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act would put into the 


| by any act of his, to endanger. It could 
not, however, escape his notice, that in 
| one particular newspaper which was 
known to be under the influence, ifnot un- 
der the immediate direction of administra- 
tion, he was uniformly abused in the most 
gross and indecent manner. Even that 
very day he was accused of holding an im- 
prope communication with a person out- 
awed by thelaws of his country. Amongst 
the many prosecutions carried on to support 
the dignity of parliament, the attorney-ge- 
neral should feel himself equally interested 
in vindicating the characters of individual 
members. He would not directly charge 
ministers with personally slandering him. 
He would not be so unmanly as to impute 
to any set of gentlemen the dark and gro- 
veling meanness of saving those things in- 
sidiously which they dared not mention 
to his face. Ifthere was any lurking sus- 
picion in the minds ofany men, let them 
come forward and boldly avow them: 
where there was guilt let the broad axe 
fall; publiccharges he was ready to meet, 
and to confound any one who should pre- 
sume to arraign him; for, in the le 
of his conduct from the beginning of the 
French revolution, he thought himself en- 
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titled to some merit, instead of having 
incurredany reproach.—He then descant- 
ed on the application which the precedents 
adduced would bear to the present subject 
and particularly distinguished the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus during the 
American war, which was limited to per- 
eons coming from America, and not gene- 
ralas in the present case. He accused 
Mr. Burke of having so far concurred in 
the convention of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, that his son acted as one of their 
agents; he admitted him to have been 
very phsbey employed ; but the fact at 
least proved, that the hatred of conven- 
tions was not so unlimited as might other- 
wise be expected. He trusted that there 
would be abundant opportunities of dis- 
cussing the principle of the bill in its fu- 
ture stages, for notwithstanding the ab- 
ruptness with which it was brought in, 
ministers would, no doubt, reficct on the 
responsibility which would fall upon them 
on a future day, and though he was far 
from being ofa sanguinary disposition, he 
should not be sorry to find that the minis- 
ter who should advise his majesty to pass 
abill of this magnitude, so hurried through 
the House, should lose his head upon the 
scaffold. 

Mr. Burke thought that when the 
broad axe of vengeance was so broadly 
displayed to their view, it might not be 
amiss to consider a little what was that 
mighty rovocation which seemed to call 
for it? It was simply this, that if a mi- 
nister advised his majesty to comply with 
the wishes of the other two branches of 
the legislature, in giving his royal assent 
toa measufe which they thought imme- 
diately necessary for the safety of the 
state, he should for such offence be sen- 
tenced to the guillotine. Would it not 
be fair to ask where this law was to be 
found which would inflict a punishment of 
such severity ? Not, surely, in the code 
of British criminal law, which held it me- 
ritorious in the servants of the king to keep 
up the best possible understanding be- 
tween him and his parliament. The phi- 
losophy of France, however, was so inex- 


haustible in sanguinary precedents, that | 


possibly something might be found in the 
proceedings of the revolutionary tribunal, 
which might sufficiently suit the circum- 
stance in question. Without meaning in 
the smallest degree, to dispute the mag- 
nanimity of the hon. gece in des- 
pising newspaper attacks, and never sub- 
jecting their authors to a prosecution, he 
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could not believe that his provocations 
were not such as might easily be paral- 
leled. A man so prominent upon the 
theatre of politics, and who possessed, as 
he unquestionably did, uncommon genius 
and activity, must naturally expect to be 
drawn before the scrutinizing tribunal of 
a newspaper: and he was very much de. 
ceived if the hon. gentleman generally 
speaking, was not very mercifully dealt 
with: At least, he never knew a gentle- 
man so much in the eye of tlie public, who 
had fared better from our diurnal censors. 
He thought it therefore, rather strange, 
that when he declined the invidious task 
of prosecuting those papers in which he 
was traduced, he should be so ready to 
confer that employment upon the attor- 
ney-general. If his advice could have 
any weight, he would recommend the 
learned gentleman not to accept of the 
commission lest he should draw upon 
himself that animadversion from which he 
attempted to free his neighbour. It was, 
he believed, frequently true, that physi- 
cians who attended at hospitals for the 
purpose of effecting a cure, fell victims 
to the infection, which had not, perhaps, 
so fatal an effect upon their patients. Mr. 
Burke then entered on the defence of the 
measure, which he sincerely lamented the 
necessity of the times had called for. 
He could not but feel for the constitu- 
tion; and, feeling as he did, he would lend 
every feeble support in his power to a 
law, which had for its object, not tyranny, 
but protection. It was salutary, though 
apparently severe; it was withholding, 
for a short time, the liberty of the country 
to preserve it for ever. He would not 
quarrel with the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) for words which in theinselves 
were innocent, but he would contend on 
the meaning and substance, and designa- 
tion of the expressions which were adopt- 
ed by those societies, and applied in the 
manner in which they had been applied in 
the National Convention of France. He 
said, he did not like those technical terms 
butchery, massacre, murder, and devasta- 
tion, which, by too long use, had been 
familiarized to the ear: neither did he like 
ito see the poorer orders of the people 


, drawn from their trades and employments 


‘for the purpose of forming conventions, 
and, under the pretext of rctorm, of being 
led on to the destruction of the state. 
Parliamentary reforin was the pretext for 
all the sedition that had been sown for 
many years in this cuuntry. But. the 
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real objeet in view, when the actions of ; But in the measure now proposed, sup- 
those men were narrowly inspected, was | posing the extreme case of the power 
nothing more nor less than the usurpa- bias abused, he contended, that it could 
tion, and, in the end, the plunder, of the | not have any thing like the bad conse- 
state. This was parliamentary reform; | quences that would result from suffering 
and for this purpose, whole classes of the | this convention to go on undisturbed in 
working people of the country were to be | their proceedings. The Habeas Corpus 
jacobinized !—He then proceeded to con- | was unquestionably one of our most inva- 
trovert the arguments of Mr. Fox, re- | luable securities; but in times of great 
specting the inference he had drawn from | emergency, even that must be given up 
the convention of the Roman Catholics , temporarily with a view to the preserva- 
in Ireland. Whatever might have been | tion of the whole. At the time of the 
the right hon. gentleman’s motive in ap-, rebellion of 1715 and 1745, many great 
plying those observations, he was not! houses were divided between the claims 
such a fool as not to know they were irre- | of the Stuarts and those of the House of 
Jevant—for the right hon. gentleman un-| Hanover. Happily, by the suspension 
Aoubtedly was nothing less than a fool | of the Habeas Corpus act, the heads of 
except when he chose to mask himself| several noble families, now the ornaments 
like the elder Brutus, and assume the dis- | of their country, were safely locked up in 
guise of ideotcy, the better to assert the | the Tower, which, if in condition to take 
liberties of his country. The Roman Ca-' any part in the contest, their fortunes 
tholics, after having respectfully petition- | would have been confiscated, the persons 
ed the legislature, and experienced a/ themselves brought to the scaffold, and 
treatment unmeritedly scornful, formed | the families extinct. Possibly, the same 
a meeting of delegates, to which they did | salutary effects may arise from the adop- 
not give the name of a convention. Their ; tion at present of similar precautions. 

object, moreover, was a special and| Mr. Sheridan said, that he did not wish 
avowed one; whereas, the convention | for the attorney general to interpose be- 
which this bill referred to,meant toerectit- | tween him and any newspaper calumnlee: 
self 1ntoa paramount power over the consti- | he alluded to a charge made against him 
tuted authorities, the inanity and inutility | in a treasury paper, that -he had been 
of which they made no scruple of declar- | connected with Mr. Stone, a person now 
ing, it would also appear, that their pro- | committed: a charge of which ministers 
jects were now in a state of maturity, and | were aware of the foulness and falsehood. 
that they were preparing to furnish them- | The Atlorney-General said, that no 
selves with arms which might enable them | man regretted more than he did any ca- 
to follow the example of France. Mr. | lumny and abuse on private characters ; 
Burke commented on the papers which | but while gentlemen called upon him to 
the secret committee had aclecicd for in- | prosecute libels on private characters, he 
spection, developing the whole system of begped leave to remind those gentlemen, 
sedition and of treason, which was regu- | that if they clogged his proceedings as 
lated by the most unremitting attention, | attorney-general, by forming societies to 
and proved that those societies were so | support those under prosecution, it was 
formed, as to spread far and wide into | not only giving an indirect encouragement 
every corner of the kingdom, and acquire ; but a positive assurance of support, in 
by the correspondence it had established | case of a prosecution for libels. How 
in all parts of Great Britain, a majority | very difficult was it then, for him to act 
of the people, who, by becoming the He in such acase! It had been stated in that 
mirers of the French Revolution, always | House, that he had proceeded with lenity 
held up to them as a government supe- | which seemed to convey a reflection on 
rior to their own, ould: ultimately be led ' the prosecutions in another part of the 
to frame one of their own, upon its model; ' kingdom. If he had been able to trace 
and this could not be done without the ' the combination which appeared in the 
destruction of the constitution of Great | committee of which he had the honour to 
Britain, He acknowledged that ministers ' be a member, he most undoubtedly would 
must always owe to the peuple a quali- have prosecuted those persons who had 
fied responsibility for all their public ac-. the audacity to publish the resolutions 
tions ; and if they abused the power in. signed by a person of the name of Mar- 
confidence reposed in them, it would be a tin. In Scotland these people had ap- 
proper subject fur future examination. | pearcd as delegates from those societies, 


ee 
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and had acted in open defiance of the 
laws of the country. It was not fair to 
draw an inference, that because severe 
prosecutions were not instituted here, 
the prosecutions in Scotland were not 
founded on just and proper grounds. He 
was completely convinced, that the pro- 
secutions there, were instituted on the 
most complete evidence. There they had 
' thrown off that disguise which until Jately 
they had maintained in this country. He 
thanked God that he had from circum- 
stances been placed in the situation of 
attorney-general of England at this time, 
and he was certain that nothing would be 
done that was not consistent with the 
most perfect justice; but at the same 
time he must say, that legal forms were 
slow, and required time to bring persons 
under the jcdeirent of the law. So great 
was the combination of those people who 
had formed. the plan of subverting the 
constitutio.,, that he was free to say, that 
upon this measure depended the salvation 
of our inestimable constitution, and the 
preservation of the happiness and liberty 
of this country. . 

The House then divided on the motion 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in the bill:” 


Tellers. 


Lord Mulgrave - - - 
Mr. Buxton - - - *b 201 
, Mr. Grey - - = = 
NOES Me Sheridan - + i ve 
Mr. Grey then moved, ‘“ That this 
Flouse be called over upon this day fort- 
night.” He remarked with much severity 
on the indecent haste with which the bill 
was pressed through the House. Even 
those who voted for the bill, he was well 
assured, were not aware of the extent 
of the measure, until they heard it pro- 
posed. - ; 

Mr. Pitt said, that as the bill required 
all possible dispatch, he would oppose 
the motion as calculated but for vexatious 


YEAS 


aac 

Mr. For supported the motion, and 
could not but notice the tone of exulta- 
tion in which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had dwelt on a measure, which, 
if actually necessary, should be considered 
by all as a serious calamity. He dared 
that right hon. gentleman, he dared the 
whole committee, to say, that there was 
any such thing in this country as an armed 
insurrection. If there was not, he con- 
tended that the delay of one week could 
make no material difference as to the ob- 
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ject in view: if that object was punish- 
ment, there must be guilt, and the pre- 
sent laws were fully adequate to that: if 
it was merely to prevent the escape of a 
few guilty dae from justice, it was 
scandalous for a single moment to sur- 
render the liberties of the whole king- 
dom on such an account. He lamented 
that the old established laws known to the 
constitution had not -been applied to the 
evil, if any.existed; for it was an infamous 
libel on the constitution to say, that it 
was only able to maintain itself in times of 
peace and tranquillity, but must be surren- 
dered in times of danger and difficulty. He 
wished to know for what length of time 
this suspension _was to continue, or how 
it could possibly be necessary ? At atime 
when we were engaged in a war upon 
such honourable principles, that it was 
approved by the whole kingdom—at a 
time when there was the most popular ad- 
ministration that ever governed in this 
kingdom, who had on every occasion a 
majority of ten to one—was it at such a 
time that we found it necessary to sus~< 
pend the Habeas Corpus act, from the 
apprehension of an insurrection in the 
heart of the kingdom? He contended, 
that the pretences brought forward in sup- 
port of this measure were the most flimsy 
and barefaced he had ever witnessed, and 
the measure itself the most daring and 
impudent. It was true, that since terror 
was the order of the day (to use a French 
mode of expression) those opinions might 
be awhile stifled; but they would but 
rankle in secret; curses would follow, 
“ not loud but deep,” and what might be 
the final event no man could say! After 
this measure should have passed, he 
doubted whether it would be of any uti- 
lity for those who acted with him to con- 
tinue their opposition in that House. 
This was the moment for the House to 
pause and deliberate, before they gave 
up that privilege which might decide, 
whether it would be worth the while of 
any member to attend a discussion within 
those walls. 

“ Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque 

furori.”’ 

If violences should succeed, he should 
feel the consolation of having done ah 
thing in his power to avert the impend- 
ing evil from his country—that, to his 
latest moments, would be his consolation ; 
and he did not think in case of any dis- 
turbance, that one head in that Housc 
would be more secure than another. 
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Mr. Grey considered the chancellors of 
the exchequer'’s haughtiness as the over- 
flowing of an arrogant mind, swelled with 
the too long enjoyment of an ill-gotten 
power. He admired the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s abilities, he had never denied 
them ; but talents, however transcendant, 
when unsupported by honour or honesty, 
should never meet respect from him. On 
the subject of parliamentary reform, he 
should say that, notwithstanding the re- 
flections cast on it, it was a cause he would 
never desert, under any change of time or 
circumstances, nor would he, to preserve 
power, or gratify idle ambition, ever be- 
come an apostate. 

+ The House divided on Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Grey : ar 
Yeas yr. Jekyll t me 


Mr. Hobart -~— - 
Nozs | yr Adare. va. <2 $201 
After this division, strangers were ex- 
cluded from the gallery. Mr. Pitt then 
presented the bill for the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, and on the ques- 
tion being put, that it be now read a 
first time, the House divided : 
Tellers. 
| Mr. Hyde East « - 
Yeas } Mr. Sumner - - - bisr 
Mr. Whitbread - - - - 
more } Mn M.A. Taylor - i 22 
The bill was then read the first time. 
On the question being put that it be read 
a second time, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Serjeant Watson - 
nee J Me Canning -¢f- - t on 


Major Maitland - 
MOES {ute Curwen - - 

The question being proposed, that the 
question be now read a second time, the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Burton cae 
Yeas dM Sagent - - + « ire 


Mr. M. A. Taylor - “4 99 


NoEs } ve William Smith - - 


. The bill was then read a second time. 
On the question being put, that the bill be 
comnutted, the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Jenkinson - ° “t 154 


YEAs Mr. Anstruther - 
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Major Maitland - + 
Mr. Howard - - 


The question being proposed, that this 
House will, immediately resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, upon 
the said bill, and the House having conti- 
nued tosit tillafter one o'clock on Saturday 
morning, an amendment was proposed to 
be made to the question, by leaving out 
the word “immediately,” and inserting 
the words ‘at three of the clock in the 
afternoon of this day” instead thereof. 
And the question being put, that the word 
“immediately” stand past of the question, 
the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Robert Smith - 


Noes 


Yeas Mr. Hobart <= - - - 145 
Major Maitland - - 
Nozs Mr. Whitbread - - - 7 


Then the main question being again pro- 
posed, that this House will, immediately, 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, upon the said bill; a mo- 
tion was made, andthe question being put, 
that the House do now adjourn; the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Jekyll - - - - 
Yeas Colonel Tarleton - - ‘ 24 
Mr. Wigley - - = - 
Noes Jur Hyde East — - $1 


The question being then proposed, that 
the Speaker do now leave thechair, a mo- 
tion was made, and the question being put 
that the House do now adjourn, the House 
divided : | 

Tellers. 
Major Maitland - - - 
aes Mr. Jekyll - - - - z= 
Mr. Dent - - = « 
Nozs } Mr. Darell - - - ¢130 

Then the question being put, that the 
=| die do now leave the chair, the 

ouse divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr.Cawthorne - - - 
Yeas} ur. Halhed - - . -$ 92 
Mr. Curwen <« - -~ 
Nozs Mr. Barker Church - : 16 


Then the House resolved itself into 
the said committee. After some time 
being spent therein, Mr. serjeant Watson 
reported from the committee, that they 
had gone through the bill, and made seve- 
ral amendments thereunto; which they 
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had directed him to report, when the 
House will please to receive the same. 
The question being proposed, that the re- 
port be now received, an amendment was 

roposed to be made to the question, by 
baane out the word * now,” in order to 
add the words “ at four of the clock in 
the afternoon of this day.” And the 
question being put, that the word “now” 
stand part of the question, the House di- 
vided : 

Tellers. 


‘ Mr. Anstruther - - 
YEAS d Mr. Hobart - - - 4 H08 
Mr. Sheridan = be bs 13 
Mr. Grey - + - = 
At half past three in the morning the 
Report was received and ordered to be 
read a third time, at three inthe afternoon. 


NorEs 


Saturday, May 17. The House having 
met, 

Mr. Sheridan said, it was yesterday 
understood from the minister himeelf, that 
business was to begin precisely at four 
o'clock that day. He saw no reason why 
the House should wait for him, especially 
as he had been in the House, and had 
quitted it. Perhaps he was now taking a 
walk for his amusement: that was not 
however a sufficient reason for the House 
to wait; and as those who disapproved 
of the bill openly professed to wish for 
delay, for the purpose of affording the 
public an opportunity of knowing the na- 
ture of this most alarming measure, he 
should, without any further hesitation 
move, ‘“‘ That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Francis seconded the motion, and 
said, that he did so for one reason, which 
was personal to himself, as well as for others 
of more importance ; that not having had 
the smallest notice of a design to bring in 
so suddenly, and to carry through so 
rapidly, a-bill of such consequence as that 
which was then before the House, and 
not having conceived it possible that such 
bill could beso proposed and hurried, with- 
out giving gentlemen a single day’stime to 
consider the report of thesecret committee, 
he had unfortunately been absent yester- 
day, and therefore he very much wished 
for a delay till Monday, on his own ac- 
count. But he wished for it much more 
on account of the consequences which 
might follow to the nation if such a busi- 
ness were precipitately concluded. As far 
as his information went, the object of the 
measure IN question was, to set aside the 
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constitution by an act of the legislature. 
Those who thought that such a question 
was serious and important, would allow 
that it ought not to be carried through 
without due time being allowed for deli- 
beration; and, on the other hand, he did 
not see how those who thought the busi- 
nes of so little moment, as not to be worth 
their attendance at the hour which they 
themselves had appointed, could think it 
worth their while to object to the ad- 
journment. | 

Mr. Canning thought, that the superior — 
anc important business which necessarily 
occupicd the minister, should suggest a 
sufficient apology to the House for that 
want of punctuality, which accidently, no 
doubt, had occurred at the present mo- 
ment, and with which, however, he could 
seldom be accused. The motion therefore 
appeared to him captious and improper, 
and if the hon. gentleman persisted in it, 
he wouldtake the sense of the House upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that he knew of 
no business superior to the duty of a mem- 
ber of parliament in that House, nor any 
business more important. If the hon. gen- 
tleman merely rose to prolong time by 
speaking, his speech was a very short one; 
if he intended it as an apology for the ab- 
sence of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
it was one of the poorest he had ever 
heard. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not mean that 
the occupation of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was superior to the business of 
that House, but superior to the occupa- 
tion of any other gentleman init; and 


‘therefore, that he was entitled to greater 


latitude and indulgence than any other. 

Mr. Rose contended, that the sudden. 
ness with which the measure had been at- 
tempted to be precipitated through the 
House was not unprecedented, and quot- 
ed the example of 1722, when a similar 
proceeding was adopted. He conceived, 
that though the intentions and machina- 
tions alluded to in the report were known 
before, it was only from suspicion, and 
that they were destitute of the degree of 
proof which they now possessed. 

The Earl of Wycombe condemned the 
haste with which a measure so important 
to the liberties of this country was at- 
tempted to be carried. So far from the 
people meriting the charge of disaffection 
which was cast on them by the report of 
the secret committee, he thought they de- 
served, on the contrary, the imputation of 
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blind credulity and servile acquiescence 
to government. He was not, however 
prepared: to say that ney had so com- 
pletely relinquished all vigilance and re- 
gard to their own interest, as to submit 
quietly to a measure so pre-eminent in 
violence and despotism. 

Lord William Russell conceived the 
question not to be, whether or not trai- 
tors were to be punished, but whether or 
not we were longer to possess any thing 
like a constitution in this country; a 
question which would no longer be de- 
bated, if the present bill, unnecessary in 
its existence, and unlimited in its dura- 
tion, were to be forced upon them. — If 
the history of this country was consulted 
it would be found that it was no new 
thing in’ ministers to attempt to raise 
alarms. With respect to plots and con- 
spiracies, the Rye House plot could 
scarcely have escaped gentlemen's recol- 
lection. Having such facts before his 
eyes, he should not be ready to charge 
the brave and loyal people of England 
with any conspiracy. ‘Lhe true object 
of the present question in his opinion was, 
whether, from a report on the table, made 
up of transcripts from newspapers, we 
‘were on the sudden impulse of the mo- 
ment, to abandon our dearest rights to 
the caprice of a minister, without exa- 
mination or deliberation. 

Mr. Yorke said, that the question was 
neither more nor less than whether or 
not we were willing to make a temporary 
sacrifice to preserve that constitution, 
which we were all interested in preserv- 
ing, by following those precedents which 
our ancestors, in similar predicaments, 
had afforded us. On the present occa- 
sion, we were procecding with a greater 
degree of precaution than had been ai- 
ways observed; for upon one occasion, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus had 
been effected without the previous pre- 
caution of referring the consideration of 
the grounds of it to a secret committee. 
The committee from whom the present 
report earhe were entitled to the respect 
of every one, and to that report he was 
inclined to give the most implicit beliet. 
Those who opposed the measure argued 
that we had no right to take a step of 
this magnitude, without some overt act 
done to justify so strong a measure ; but 
he was the more anxious for its being 
speedily carried into execution, as he 
was ever of opinion, that it was more 
prudent to meet the evil in the first in- 
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stance, than attempt, perhaps too late, to 
appyy a remedy. 

r. Lambton declared, that admitting 
the necessity of the present measure to 
be the whole question before them, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that ministers 
and their friends had totally failed in 
proving that necessity. In the instance 
of 1722, the necessity was proved by the 
actual existence of a plot, of which the 
framers were taken up, and some of them 
actually executed aitewarda: To this 
point he was about to read an extract 
from a book, when he was called to order 
by sir W. Young, who considered it as 
contrary to the rules of the House to 
read the speeches of members. 

The Speaker declared the hon. member 
to be perfectly in order, drawing the dis- 
tinction between questioning the words 
of a member now of the House, whose 
words might be thus misrepresented, and 
reading the speeches of members long 
since dead. - 

Mr. Lambton proceeded. The then 
Mr. Robert Walpole, as a ground for in- 
ducing the House to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus, and that for a limited time only, 
satisfied them, that the existence of a 
plot to subvert the government, was ac-. 
tually proved. _ On his coming down to 
the House yesterday, he felt a kind of 
pre-determination to support the present 
measure, from an expectation that some 
proofs of a plot would be brought for- 
ward. What, then, was his disappoint- 
ment to find nothing but what all the 
world already knew, produced, whereon 
to ground so strong a measure! From 
his infancy he had been taught to revere 
the Habeas Corpus act, as the great pal- 
ladium of British liberty; and through 
lite he would guard it as such. He knew. 
nothing of the societics so much the ob- 
ject of attention; and in general he dis- 
approved of their proceedings. Indivi- 
duals among them no doubt might har- 
bour the most pernicious designs; but 
did it follow that any danger was to be 
apprehended from them? Was the exe- 
cutive government so weak as to be un- 
able to oppose them, without being 
armed with new and_ extraordinary 
powers? Qn the contrary, was it not 
well known, that without considering the 
great extent of power, which the present 
administration had been so industrious in 
accumulating, the influence of the crown 
was sufficiently adequate to all the ordi- 
pary, or even extraordinary cases, where 
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it could be called into exercise? Was 
not all England in arms, and ready to 
suppress any riots which might arise. 
ith all these safeguards then, where 
could this mighty ger exist, which 
was to justify the present extraordin 
and unconstitutional exertion? Ip his 
conscience, he believed:there was none ; 
and, under that conviction, he could not 
agree to the proposed suspension. ; 

Sir W. Young supported the measure. 
He said, we had to deal with men of dan- 
gerous and desperate characters, When 
Cicero suppressed the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline, he was obliged to step beyond the 
strict letter of the law. What had Mr. 
Robert Walpole stated in the year 1722 ? 
That there was a set of men in the coun- 
try, who had formed a design of over- 
turning the constitution; that they had 
agreed to go to the bank and the exche- 
— and plunder them of all the money 

ey might find in those places; and 
that they had held traitorous correspon- 
dence with France, from whom they so- 
licited the assistance of 3,000 men*. The 
sccieties, whose sedition was the cause of 
the present measure, had no doubt been 
guilty of similar intentions, and it: was 
the duty of the House to do as our an- 
cestors had done when the constitution 
was threatened. : . 

Mr. Curwen thought that nothing but 
the most urgent necessity could justify 
the present measure: consequently, if the 
minister was in possession of any facts as yet 
kept back, whichhe conceived could induce 
the House to give their assent, he would 
do well to produce them; for as yet nota 
shadow of necessity had been exhibited. 
It was also highly proper that the country 
at large should be allowed reasonable time 
to judge of the necessity ; for he was 
convinced, if that were the case, that the 
House would: have their table covered 
with petitions against the measure. If, 
however, it could be proved that there 
were any real ground to apprehend dan- 
ger, and a delay made to allow men to 
judge of that; or if the bill, instead of 
unlimited duration, was to be passed as an 
experiment for a short period, he might 
be induced to give his assent _ 

Mr. Burton said, that magistrates had 
not the power to detain persons who were 
suspected of being guilty of conspiracy 
against the state, for a period long 
enough to examine whether they were 


* See Vol. 8, p. 39. 
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guilty or not. There were two or three 
persons now in custody on such a charge, 
and they might be discharged, in due 
course of law, before their cases could 
be examined, unless the Habeas Corpus 
act was suspended. 

_ Mr. Baker expressed his regret at being 
under the necessity of differing from those 
with whom, upon other occasions, he felt 
it;.his happiness to coincide ; but upon 
this important crisis he could not resist 
the conviction of the necessity of adopt- 
ing the measure proposed. If it was right 
to be adopted at all, it ought to be 
adopted speedily. Delay was proposed 
for the purpose of consulting the sense of 
the country on the subject. Would gen- 
tlemen have meetings called throughout 
the kingdom for that purpose; or were 
such meetings the proper mode of decid- 
ing upon the propriety or necessity o 

measures, which, by the constitution of 
the country, were entrusted in the hands 
of the executive government? It had been 
said, that these societies were compara- 
tively few in number, and that therefore 
no ger was to be apprehended from 
them. But would it be denied, that a 
few men, of dangerous aud unprincipled 
designs, were capable of frustrating the 
best intentions? and was it not owing to 
a few men of this very description, who 
had warmed themselves into these socie- 
ties, that they had fallen into that disre- 
pute that we now found them. labouring 
under? | 

Mr. Milbank thought the common law 
of the land quite adequate to the correc- 
tion of the evils complained of, and that 
this extraordinary measure was conse- 
quently unnecessary. 

Mr. Serjeant JVatson was glad the ques- 
tion of precedents had been started, as 
he considered one precedent, where prac- 
tice and prudence were found united, 
werth a hundred arguments founded on 
theory. The present situation of affairs 
would be found to justify the intended 
measure beyond former precedents, in two. 
points particularly; the one, that the 
conspirators on former occasions were 
unlike the present description, men of 
character in other respects, independent 
of their particular offence; the other, 
that their object was not like the present, 
to overturn and annihilate all vestige of 
our constitution, but to substitute one 
family in the room of another, in one 
particular branch of the legislature. He 
perfectly agreed in the praises bestowed 
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vpon our constitution; but he did not 
therefore agree that we should never sus- 
fpend any part of the essentials of it. On 
the contrary, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that when necessity called for it, both 
prudence and discretton demanded that 
we should rather sacrifice a part for a 
time, than risk the loss of the whole for 
ever. ; 

The question being put, That the 
House do now adjourn, the House divided: 


Tellers. 
: Mr. Sheridan - - - 
YEAS Mr. Grey -' - = = 37 
N Mr. Serjeant Watson 
OES 


Sir William Young - : 15] 
The question being put, “ That the 
eaid bill be now read a third time,” 
Mr. Grey maiutained that the plan men- 
tioned in the report, was not accompa- 
nicd with proof that bore the minister out 
in his conclusion, that the Habeas Corpus: 
‘act ought to be suspended, in order to' 
check those proceedings, and prevent the 
accomplishment of the object of the so- 
cieties in question. He objected to this 
measure, because it would exempt minis- 
ters entirely from all responsibility. It 
would be the least of two evils, to allow 
‘ministers to act as they pleased secretly ; 
‘because then, if they proceeded to violate 
the Jaw, without or against evidence, they 
would, at least, be acting under the terror 
of impeachment; but here they were to 
be permitted to proceed without any foun- 
‘dation on evidence, without any responsi- 
bility whatever. The committee who 
framed this report, had been appointed 
by ballot; but the manner in which they 
‘were chosen did not deserve the nume of 
abaltot. He differed from the committee 
in all their conclusions from the evidence 
they had reported ; and he doubted whe- 
ther all the evidence that ought to be be- 
‘fore the House, was before it. The com- 
mittee were either deceived themsclves, 
or wished to deceive others; and an at- 
tempt was now made to make the House 
7 ae to the imposture. Much stress 
iad been laid upon precedent. Now, he 
confessed, that precedent had little or no 
weight with him, against principle; but 
_he maintained that the reason of the 
thing, even according to precedent, was 
against the present measure. He then 
proceeded to take a view of all the prece- 
dents, and maintaincd that every one of 
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dence than the present measure had fer 
its foundation. It had, in the course of 
the debate on this alarming measure, been 
said, that it was hichly improper to appeal 
to the public for their sentiments upon it. 
This was not very consistent with the con- 
duct of the minister on former occasions. 
Had the House forgotten (the public had 
not), how the minister conducted himself 
on the affair of the armament against 
Russia? He had carried his measure, 
on that occasion, with a triumphant majo- 
rity through parliament, but when he 
found the public voice was decidedly 
against it, he had, as it had been empha- 
tically said, “dragged his perhamentary 
majoritics through the dirt,” and relin- 
quished his object, because he found the 
people were against him. What was the 
conduct of the minister in the year 1782, 
when his pretended sincerity tor a par- 
liamentary reform had been defeated in 
that House, by a motion for the order of 
the day? He had abandoned it for ever. 
William Pitt, the reformet of that day, 
was William Pitt the prosecutor, aye, and 
persecutor too, of reformers now. He 
who thought it fit to inflame the passions 
of the people, and to instigate them to a 
contempt for the House of Commons 
then, would not now allow the people to 
judge of their own rights and dearest in- 
terests, but persecuted with the real bit- 
terness of an apostate his own partner in 
the question of parliamentary reform. 
He had that very day been examin- 
ing as a prisoner John Horne Tooke, for 
persevering in his sentiments. This same 
William Pitt, who had once taught the 


public to believe, that nothing honest was 


to be expected from the House of Com- 
mons, and that the people should do every 
thing for themselves, now insisted that 
the people should do nothing for them- 
sclves, but should submit implicitly to 
the House of Commons the right even 
of their personal freedom. ‘What was the 
natural inference from all this? Why, 
that this famous reformer only wanted to 
obtain the confidence of the people, in 
order to betray their interests and sacri- 
fice their rights. What were these acts 
of which such complaints were made in 
the report of the committee of secresy? 
Nothing more than a set of people had 
expressed a determination to pursue, by 
legal means, the objcct of parliamentary 
reform. He knew nothing of any of 
these socictics, except from report: he 


them was founded upon much better evi- | was not amember of cither of them; he 
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had even disapproved of some of their 
plans: but this was not a time for him, on 
account of some difference of opinion 
upon speculative points, to abandon them 
to the fury of their apostate foe. There 
might be imprudence in some of their 
measures; there might be among them 
men of desperate fortunes and sinister 
purposes; but if any evils had arisen from 
the doctrine of applying to the people, 
instead of applying to parliament, the 
chancellor of the exchequer had been the 
chief cause of that evil. What was the 
object of these people? ‘ Their ostensible 
object,” said the minister, “* is parliamen- 
tary reform; but their real object is the 
destruction of the government of the 
country.” How was that explained? 
« By the resolutions,” said the minister, 
‘‘ of these persons themsclves; for they 
do not talk of applying to parliament, 
but of applying to the people for the pur- 

se of obtaining a parliamentary reform.” 
ir this language be criminal, said Mr. 
Grey, I am one of the greatest criminals. 
I say, that from the House of Commons 
J have no hope of a parliamentary reform ; 
that I have no hope of areform, but from 
the people themselves; that this House 
will never reform itself, or destroy the 
corruption by which it is supported, by 
any other means than those of the resolu- 
tions of the people, acting on the pru- 
dence vf this House, and on which the 
people ought to resolve. ‘This they can 
only do by meeting in bodies. This was 
the language of the iminister in 1782; but 
Ido not know what his sentiments are 
now; for whocan know the sentiments of 
an apostate, who has no rule for his guid- 
ance but his own conscience? These were 
the sentiments of the duke of Richmond at 
that time; but he accompanied these sen- 
timents with a plan, precisely what these 
societies now recommend, universal suf- 
frage, and annual parliaments. What, 
then, have these persons done, more than 
the chancellor of the exchequer and the 
duke of Richmond? And what has been 
discovered by examining the fine velvet 
bag which the minister brought into the 
House in 60 solemn a manner? Nothing, 
but what every body knew twelve years 
ago, and what these societies thought fit 
to reprint and publish in 1794. It is for 
this that the Habeas Corpus act is to be 

‘suspended, and the personal liberty of 
every individual in the kingdom is to be 
jn the hands of the king’s minister.—In 
cases of extraordinary emergency, the 
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Habeas Corpus act might be suspended ; 
but here was not sufficient cause made out 
for the purpose. He did not pretend to 
be learned in the law; but he always un- 
derstood, that nothing but overt acts were 
legal evidence of intention. Now he 
wished to know, by what construction of 
law or common sense it was, that we were 
to conclude that men intended what they 
did not profess? That when they said 
they meant to obtain a parliamentary re- 
form by constitutional means, they in- 
tended to pull down the constitution by 
force? The law afforded the means of 
punishing those who acted unjustly, and 
that was sufficient in this case. He was 
sure that if this measure was submitted to 
the people at large, they would express 
their abhorrence of it in such.a manner, 
that it would be impossible to pass it even 
through that House. But supposing, 
merely for the sake of argument, that 
these societies were dangerous, was this 
convention, so much talked of, likely to 
assemble so soon, that government would 
be unable to prevent that danger? No- 
thing like it; but the real reason for this 
dispatch was, the conviction of the minis- 
ter, that if he did not pass it by stealth, 
the public would not suffer it to pass at 
all. He was induced to say this, because 
if observations of this kind were not 
made, and the public attention was not 
called to this business, a blow might svon 
be given, that would destroy our liberties 
for ever. This measure was part of that 
system of alarm which had been adopted 
to keep the public from seeing their real 
situation. He had no doubt, that when 
this business came to be properly ex- 
amined by the public, the deception 
would be discovered, and those who en- 
deavoured to expose it now, by opposing 
the present bill, would be thanked by that 
public for their exertions. Perhaps the 
minister had another trick to play. Ifhe 
should dissolve parliament soon after 
this, he might possibly derive some advan- 
tage foratime. He did not know whe- 
ther this was his intention or not. It 
might be the remaining trick he had to 
play; but he believed it would be the 
last. Be that as it might, he had done 
his duty in opposing this bill, and he was 
confident he had laid down sufficient 
ground for rejecting it. As a contrast to 
the present bill, and the manner by which 
it was attemptcd to be passed, he desired 
that the proceedings on the Journals of 
the 6th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 14th, and 17th 
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of February, 1777, might be read ;* which | did not think it candid or fair, that to 
being done, serve their own purposes, they should 
Mr. Canning observed, that the pre-| prey upon both.—He would not, he said, 
cedents adduced by the hon. gentleman | argue as to the proof of the danger that in- 
referred to cases which bore no analogy | duced ministers to suspend the Habeas 
whatever to the present question in ‘de-| Corpus act, the report of the secret 
bate. It was curious to remark how gen- | committee justified the measure; and hé 
tlemen shifted their ground, and passed | was willing, for his part, to take the word 
over those precedents which were against | of government. It had been observed, 
their arguments. In the precedent of | that if time were given, petitions would 
1722, ministers had not an ample sup-| crowd in from all parts of the country, 
port in favour of their measure, for then! and cover the table of the House; and it 
. there was only a message from the crown, | had also been remarked by a learned ser- 
but at present the message was followed | jeant, that such petitions would not flow 
up by a secret committee, whose report! from the pegple legally assembled, but 
evinced the necessity there was for the; from those very persons whose conduct 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act.' induced the measure now submitted te 
Good God! he exclaimed, how could: the House. But he was not to be inti- 
gentlemen oppose a measure that, at the | midated by petitions from any quarter, so 
ea crisis, was so obviously necessary ? ! long as he felt convinced that he was act- 
‘hat! was the House to be told that ing for the benefit of his country. As 
these societies had no correspondence ' Jong as he exercised the authority dele- 
with foreign enemies, whose object was’ gated to him, in a manner consistent with 
to subvert and overturn the constitution?! the dictates of his conscience, he was 
‘It had been stated, that during the admi- | not to be biassed by any instructions, let 
nistration of Mr. Robert Walpole, the | them flow from whatever quarter they 
period from Christmas to May was given might. He then adverted to the conduct 
for members to study the subject. And of Mr. Pitt respecting parliamentary re- 
‘it had been objected that though minis-. form. What lie himself thought on that 
ters were in possession of their present ' subject, signified but little to the ques- 
information at the beginning of the ses- ; tion in debate. He, however, entertain- 
sion, they did not think proper to bring | ed the same opinions with his right hon. 
forward any proposition on the message | friend ; and agreed with him, that though 
till now. What had been said of the pre- ' such a reform might be not improper for 
cedent of 1777, so far from being in! discussion in time of peace, yet it was @ 
point, was diametrically opposite to the’ proposition that ought not to be agitated 
pee subject. That precedent differed in times of tumult and storm. This was 
from the present instance in this, that | not a period when gentlemen should take 
it had for its object the preventing a con- | a partial view of the subject: they should 
ress in America; whereas, this bill was ' not look to a part, but the whole. The 
‘designed to hinder one from assembling ' observations which had been made on the 
in Great Britain. He insisted, that ex-' supposed political apostacy of his right 
traordinary measyres required extraordi- , hon. friend, had no relation to the ques- 
‘nary powers for their suppression. When ! tion in debate, and were in themselves so 
precedents made for gentlemen opposite, weak and futile as to be hardly worth no- 
‘they were enforced with the utmost per-: tice; though, perhaps, it would become 
tinacity; but when they made against him to consider the advantages which 
‘them, they were scouted and reviled. Thus : would result from this measure, contrast- 
‘It was during the war; if our troops, or ed with the evils which might arise from 
allies, obtained a victory, it wastimmedi- the loudly threatened secession of the 
‘ately said, that this was no uncommon hon. gentlemen and his associates. He 
‘case, and was a thing that even the ene- | had no hesitation to declare, that if the 
my expected ; but ifany failure happened, chancellor of the exchequer should here- 
it was magnified immediately into a defeat, after return to his former opinion, it was 
and the measures of government, and the ' probable that he might again agree with 
‘conduct of our commanders, were immedi- | hin: If ministers arocceded in this busi- 
ately reviled. He was willing, he said, | ness, they were threatened with the ven- 
to grant them either argument; but he | geance of the people, and parliament was 
- menaced with a diminution of its num- 
* See Vol. 19, p. 3. bers ; -but.he did not perceive the direful 
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consequences that would result to the 
country if such threats were carried into 
execution. He was of opinion, that any 
guch secession would be counterbalanced 
by the good that must arise to the nation 
from carrying into effect the judicious 
measure submitted to the consideration of 
the House. With regard to the people, 
he had a better opinion of their good 
sense, than those who supposed that they 
eould not distinguish their friends; they 
had been put to the proof by the public 
subscriptions proposed by ministers; and 
howeyer that measure might have been de- 
cried, it was found that their. pulse beat 
in perfect unison with that of government. 
Mr. Canning concluded by observing that 
however he with his friend, might be 
threatened with secessions in that House, 
and disturbances abroad, they would never 
be brought to consider themselves as the 
ambassadors from foreign states; but 
should continue to know and feel their 
own dignity, and wait for the subsequent 
approbation of the people. 

Mr. Courtenay complimented Mr. Can- 
niog on the brilliant display of abilities 
he had again exhibited, and congratulated 
the chancellor of the exchequer on hav- 
ing procured such an able ard honourable 
apologist. What could be more ingenuous 
than the defence of his hon. friend. 
« Certainly,” says he, ‘‘ my friend is an 
apostate, but then I am an apostate too; 
—certainly,” says he, with equal truth 
and ingenuousness, ‘he has apparently 
incurred some disgrace by receding trom 
his former principles, and deserting his 
former professions—but have not I done 
the same? and I now plainly and unequi- 
vocally assert, that if ever my right hon. 
friend returns to his former opinions, I 
will re-assume mine.” Can any thing be 
more ingenuous than this defence? Can 
any thing be more characteristical—can 
any thing show a more implicit and de- 
voted attachment ? But veering, whiffling, 
shifting characters,—that sled the whim, 
caprice, morals, or principles of their 

atrons, have fot been unobserved, either 
y politicians or poets: Pope for instance, 
describes such a character accurately ; 
4 Like some vile straw, that’s whirl’d by 
ev’ry blast, 
“ And carry'd off in some dog’s tail at last.” 
The present bill was neither founded 
on justice, policy, or reason. It was cal- 
culated to read: a false alarm among the 
ple; to destroy all social intercourse 
etween man and man ; and to make ter- 
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ror and oppression the main engines of 
the British governnient. He was surprised 
how ministers could have the effronter 
to adopt measures which they so muc 
reprobated in a neighbouring country; 
for certainly the same arbitrary measures 


_-had been adopted by Barrere and Robes- 


pierre, who, when they saw their power 
and authority diminishing, instantly fabri- 
cated a plot, which they submitted toa 
respectable committee of safety, per- 
haps impartially chosen by ballot; before 
whose absolute authority the victims of 
their dislike or disapprobation were ime 
mediately sacrificed.—So tar the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer precisely followed 
their example. At former periods, when 
the Habeas Corpus act, has been sus- 
pended, the danger was apparent and im- 
minent. In the reign of king William, 
when the people exercised that sovereignty 
still vested in a free people, to depose 
one king, and choose another,—when 
bigots and zealots preached up passive 
obedience and non-resistance, and “ the 
right of kings divine to govern wrong,” 
and on this base and degrading motive 
still adhered to the abdicated prince— 
when James was assisted by the most 
powerful and ambitious monarch in 
Europe—at such a period, not to have 
suspended the Habeas Corpus act would 
have endangered the rights and liberties. 
of the people, and have been the extreme 
of political folly. In the reigns of George 
Ist and ond, when two rebellions 
shook the House of Brunswick on the 
throne, and half the gentry of England 
were inveterate Jacobites and Tories, the 
legislature were actuated by the same ne- 
cessity, and acted on the same principle. 
In the late American war, the Habeas 
Corpus act was again suspended. But at 
that time the Americans were repeatcdly 
termed rebels, by the votes and acts of 
both Houses of parliament, and a consider- 
able number in this country openly avow- 
ed their approbation of the spirited and 
noble exertions of our colonies to vindi- 
cate and assert their rights and privileges 
by the sword: yet, even at that period, 
a clause was inserted in the bill, by which 
the efficacy of the Habeas Corpus act was 
still preserved, and Englishmen were still 
permitted to enjoy that invaluable bles- 
sing. But under what circumstances was 
the present bill introduced? An impar- 
tial and secret committee of alarmists 
was chosen by ballot, and the names of 
the members were known before the elec- 
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tion is made—as individuals, many of 
them distinguished by their virtues and 
talents, but all actuated by the same spirit 
of alarm, and influenced, perhaps, by the 
art of those whose aim and interest it was 
to deceive and terrify the people, by plots 
and conspiracies, which did not even exist 
in their own imagination. This committee 
of safety, after several days of deep and 
sagacious investigation, had produced a 
wonderful report ;—plainly evincing to the 
whole kingdom, that a few obscure indi- 
' viduals had met at sundry alehouses in the 
metropolis and elsewhere, and, over a 
pipe and a pot of porter, had planned a 
most dangerous conspiracy to overturn 
the constitution in church and state, by 
wickedly and maliciously devising and 
promoting a reform in parliament. But 
the plot should be marked on the Jour- 
nals of the House, as almanac-makers 
sometimes marked an eclipse of the sun, 
on such a day “ invisible.” The celebrat- 
ed author of the Spirit of Laws, amidst 
the noblest eulogium on this palladium of 
our liberties, the pride and boast of Bri- 
tons, doubts, whether, on any emergency, 
it should ever be suspended. Englishmen 
should disdain to hold their rights and 
franchises by any other security than the 
Jaws and constitution of their country. 
On this principle, he should give every 
ee opposition to a bill vesting an ar- 

itrary power in the Crown, and intro- 
duced by men, for whom, as ministers, 
he had the utmost contempt. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said:—The im- 
mediate question before the House has 
been chiefly argued on the ground of pre- 
eedent, and it has been contended, that 
ho instance can be produced in our his- 
tory in which the Habeas Corpus act has 
been suspended in circumstances exactly 
similar tothe present. It certainly is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find any two situa- 
tions in which all the circumstances are 
exactly similar. But if we rest the ae 
tion on the general ground of precedent, 
what do we find? In the present instance 
it is asserted, that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act is tantamount to a 
complete subversion of our free constitu- 
tion, and an introduction of a system of 
despotism. Do the gentlemen opposite 
forget, that since the Revolution the Ha- 
beas Corpus act has been no less than 
nine times suspended, and that these sus- 
pensions have taken place during the best 
times, and under the best administrations? 
These suspensions have been introduced 
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not for the subversion of the constitution, 
but for its security. All the various par- 
liaments who sat during the different pe- 
riods, have concurred in adopting them, 
without conceiving that they thereby 
overturned the constitution. Without, 
therefore, any reference to particular pe- 
riods, have we not a right to contend, that 
no such idea was attached to the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act? It was 
suspended no fewer than nine times; and 
has any historian ever asserted, that the 
consequence was found to be injurious to 
the constitution? On the contrary, have 
not the liberties of the subject, existed in 
full force subsequently to these suspen- 
sions? With respect to the danger being 
greater at the time of those precedents, 
than what we have to apprehend in the 
pre moment, I declare that, whether 
look to the year 1715 or 1745, or to any 
other period of suspension, I would mu 
rather mect the force of a foreign enemy 
or an open rebellion, than have to coun- 
teract the secret poison of domestic in- 
cendiaries. Taking, therefore, the ques- 
tion upon the general ground of prece- 
dent, we shall find the experience of facts, 
and the uniform testimony of history, to 
be in our favour. It has been argued, 
that the men against whom this measure 
is taken, are men of no property, no rank, 
or estimation in fite, and therefore not 
worthy of notice. But let us look to what 
is the case in a neighbouring country. 
What description of men are there found 
to be now placed at the helm of affairs. 
Are they those who formerly possessed 
rank, pruperty, and estimation? and will 
it be contended from their example, that 
such only can be dangerous toa state ? 
On the contrary, will not a very different 
conclusion be formed, and the necessity 
be perceived, of crushing the beginning 
of mischiet, however obscure the quarter 
from which it originates? The report lays 
before the House the simple fact that 
evinces the necessity of the present mea- 
sure. What is their language? It is cone 
veyed in one resolution—that the country 
ought to persevere in the measures for a 
reform, whether with or without the con- 
currence of parliament. And how was 
this sentiment to be followed up? They 
had actually determined on calling a con- 
vention, for the purpose of settling a plan 
of reform, on the principle of universal 
suffrage and anaual parliaments. Can 
sucha convention exist in this country, 
without directly striking at the root of t 
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constitution, and undermining the autho- 
rity of the three branches of the legisla- 
ture? Such a convention, if allowed to 
be followed up, has a direet tendency to 
introduce that system of anarchy and 
confusion, with all their attendant evils, of 
which a neighbouring country has afforded 
so fatal an example.—1I have no hesitation 
in declaring my opinion, that a conven- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments, must have 
been subversive of the constitution, and 


followed by a system of anarchy and con- | 


fusion. But here I am told, that the same 
objects were formerly supported by my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt). On what 
occasion did he appear as the advocate 
of universal suffrage and of annual par- 
jiaments ? Qn the contrary, his opinion 
was always in direct opposition to these 
measures, and he even brought forward 
a distinct proposition, in which he dis- 
claimed that he had any such intentions 
in view. But here the hon. gentlemen 
resort to the duke of Richmond, whose 
authority they are always so fond of quot- 
ing whenever it is in their favour, how- 
ever little deference they may pay to his 
eile opinions, or whatever want of 

elicacy they may show in their. attacks 
upon his public character. If his grace 
was a friend to such a measure at onetime, 
it only proves that a very wise man may 
entertain avery foolish notion. The great 
objection to the proposition of universal 
suffrage is, that it is entirely impracticable. 
Gentlemen may indulge in theoretic plans* 
of reform in their closets, even while they 
are sensible that they cannot be carried 
into effect. From such speculations they 
may derive amusement, but it isnot there- 
fore to be supposed that they would at all 
‘events risk the hazard of attempting to 
introduce them into practice. Will the 
duke of Richmond, or any man who 
wishes well to the country, bring forward 
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| (the Friends of the People) associated 


for the purpose of obtaining parliamen- 
tary pete under what description his 
own conduct comes? Why has he not 
renewed in the present session the motion 
which he brought forward last year for a 
parliamentary reform? He has deferred 
it from a prudent regard to circumstances, 
times, and occasions. But does he not 
recollect, that when he last brought it 
forward, it was recommended to him to 
weigh the temper of the times? Does he 
not recollect that he was then told, that 
the question would soon get into other 
hands than his own? The prophecy ig 
now fulfilled. The question has indeed 
gut into other hands. Can _ that hon. 
gentleman, with all the high professions 
with which he then came forward, and the 
contempt which he expressed for those 
who had formerly undertaken and aban- 
doned the cause, state that he is any 
longer a leader in that business? Let 
him recollect what he was formerly told 
upon moving the question, how much 
easicr it is to agitate a question of diffi- 
culty than to regulate the discussion, and 
how little it is in the power of any in- 
dividual, however respectable from his 
situation, or however upright in his in- 
tentions, to ‘ride in the whirlwind and 
direct the storm.” The question has now 
come to others, who differ as much from 
the hon. gentleman, with respect to prin- 
ciples, as he then did with us with respect 
to the propriety of the measure or the ex- 
pediency of bringing forward the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the arguments 
which he had heard that night, were to- 
tally irrelevant to the question, unless it 
was to be stated, that a convention for 
the purpose of effecting a parliamentary 
reform, was an attempt little short of 
high treason. Of the nine precedents 
which the right hon. gentleman had men- 


such a proposition as that of universal | tioned, not one was similar to the present 


suffrage or annual parliaments, at a mo- 
ment when it may lead to all those fatal 
consequences which have been exempli- 
fied in a neighbouring country ? I do not 
wish to consider as serious an expression 
‘of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Grey), be- 
‘cause I am convinced that it was uttered 
in the heat of debate; that rather than 
‘have no reform, he would adopt the plan 
‘of universal suffrage. That hon. mem- 
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case.” If the constitution did survive for- 
mer suspensions, it could not be shown 
that it would survive the present. It was 
not at all wonderful, that after a revelu- 
tion, such as that in 1688, there should 
have been many disaffected persons in the 


| country, and that they should have after- 


wards broken out into open rebellion ; 


| and under such circumstances it was po- 


licy to put extraordinary powers im the 


ber has chosen to style my right hon.‘ hands of the sovereign. ‘The right hon. 


friend an apostate. 
hon. member, who belongs to a socicty 
* | 


I would ask that | 


seerctary had said, that he would rather 
mect an vpen enemy, or a rebellion, Ahan 
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- the secret poison, the sculking measures 
which these societies had propagated and 
carried on. But was it proved that any 
such measures did exist? No such thing. 
The societies bore no such feature. And 
if they did, theirs was avery extraordi- 
nary conspiracy ; for it was a conspiracy 
carried on in the presence of every body. 
It was an open, garrulous, and stalking 
conspiracy. The conspirators met in 
gardens, fields, and in public houses; 
they announced, and even aggravated 
their purposes. Every document relative 
to their redoubted conspiracy had been 
published long before the report of the se- 
cret committee. The measures now 
adopted were infinitely more likely to 
produce a real conspiracy; they did not 
go to declare a meeting for the purpose 
of ‘eigen 3 a parliamentary reform to 
be illegal; the same measures would of 
course be followed; but ir a different 
manner. The remedy was not suited to 
the disease ; it was not even stated as yet 
whether a convention for that purpose 
was criminal.—The right hon. secretary 
had censured the idea of universal suf- 
frage as impracticable; but that was 
merely a matter of opinion. It was not 
yet asserted, that the maintaining of this 
theory could be construed into actual 
guilt. Would ministers propose to im- 
prison and detain all] those who enter- 
tained such an opinion? If so, it was a 
severity which must fail of its object. 
The ministers should be aware of this 
failure, from a review of their past con- 
duct. They had evinced a jealousy of 
parliamentary reform ever since the first 
2ppearance of the French revolution. 
But even from their own declarations it 
appeared, that the result of their mea- 
sures had been uniformly against their 
purpose. The proclamation, which was 
their first measure, was avowedly more 
-directed against the ‘Friends of the 
People” than against any of these sedi- 
tious societies. Yet that proclamation 
had produced nothing but tumult and in- 
surrection. Their next measure was the 
spreading abroad an host of spies and 
informers. These had only served to in- 
crease the general turbulence. Their 
last measure was a severe system of pro- 
secutions, and the result of these was, 
according to their own statement, “ that 
a great part of the nation was now actu- 
_ally in a state of rebellion!” In his own 
conviction, however, none of these dan- 
gers had any actual existence. The re-. 
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aa of the committee was merely a po- 
itical artifice. That committee was com- 
posed of men in part deceiving, and in 
part deceived. It was equally suspicious 
from its manner and its precipitancy. It 
went to surprise parliament into the 
strongest of all possible measures, from 
documents there adduced as novelties, 
but of which every man was previously 
in possession. Ministers were fone since 
in possession of every fact relative to 
these societies. They had long ago heard 
of their having had serjeants to drill them 
in back rooms, of their having been mus- 
tered at the Cat and Magpye and the 
Black Dragon; and the only reason why 
they did not proceed on these informa- 
tions was, that they knew they were all 
false. But on the committal of Mr. 
Stone all these fictions were revived ; 
though if there were any plot, those two 
plots must be separate and distinct, as 
Mr. Stone, most certainly had nothing to 
do with these societies —The conclusion 
of the report stated, that arms had been 
distributed to some of those societies. 
It was not stated whether those arms 
had been received from Sheffield, or 
whether each man, dreading the excesses 
of a church and king mob, had deter- 
mined to provide his house with a mus- 
ide No evidence of this kind was 
urnished, and, in fact, it was an utter 
impossibility that such a distribution of 
arms as was there suggested, could have 
been formed without the knowledge of 
ministers. —- The early industry of the 
press had been exercised in an uncom. 
mon degree, to second the management 
which had distinguished the bringing forth 
of the report. fie held now a hand-bill, 
under the following curious title: ‘“ The 
Downfall of Jacobinism, or the Plot Dis- 
covered ; to which is added, the glorious 
successes of the duke of York, being an 
extract from the late extraordinary ga- 
zettes.” This curious combination, how- 
ever absurd it might seem, was a proof 
of the diligence which had been employ- 
ed to excite and spread the general 
alarm. But he would appeal to gen- 
tlemen, whether, under all these circum- 
stances, they did not expect a full dis- 
covery of some serious and pressing dan- 
ger? In the course of last year, they 
had been told, that the system of pro- 
secutions, and the associations of Mr. 
Reeves, “ which did him such immortal 
honour,” had totally changed the public 
mind. In the king’s specch, at the close 
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of the last session, they were told, that 
the attempts against the constitution 
were completely checked. On the open- 
ing of this session, his majesty was again 
made to rejoice, that the “ steady loy- 
alty” of his subjects had defeated every 
such attempt. Since that time, the hands 
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filled with men whose criminality was 
not defined, and such measures could 
never accomplish their purpose. If this 
bill, therefore, was to be obtruded on the 
public, it would be wise in him and his 
friends never to set foot in that House 
again. He had been asked, ona former 


of government had been strengthened by | night, what loss would it be if his hon. 
the Alien bill, the Traitorous Correspon- | friend (Mr. Grey) should put his threat 


dence bill, the new levies, &c. &c. yet 
the House was now called upon to de- 
elare, that his majesty had been com- 
pee mistaken, that all those efforts 

d failed, and that nothing would pre- 
serve the existing government, unless it 
was invested with the undefined exercise 
of an arbitrary power.—But it was asked 
why the opposition would not take the 
word of the secret committee, for the 
existing danger? He would answer, be- 
cause it was not asked. The report was 
made in such a way as to take from the 
eommittee and from the minister every 
share of responsibility. They had laid 
their proceedings before the House, and 
if the Commons chose to act upon these 
the ministers were not responsible. Such 
& power, obtained in such a manner, he 
was not willing to sanction. It was asked 
ona light and frivolous pretence; there 
was, therefore, every reason to apprehend 
that it would be exercised on pretences 
equally frivolous. The sentiments of 
those societies he looked on as springing 
from the seeds first sown by Mr. Fitt, 
Mr. Burke, and the duke of Richmond. 
It was ungenerous in them first to instil 
the principles, and afterwards to treat 
their prosclytes with rigour. Such con- 
duct could only tend to inflame the mind 
of the country, and to fill it with con- 
tempt for all public men. He then pro- 
ceeded to prove, that these gentlemen 
were the authors of the present fermen- 
tation in favour of a parliamentary re- 
form, by citing parallel passages from 
the papers, called seditious, on the table, 
and the letters of Mr. Burke to his con- 
stituents at Bristol; the duke of Rich- 
mond’s letters to colonel Sharman, &c. 
He inferred that the former, though ex- 
pressed in less elegant language, con- 
veyed no one leading idea, which was 
not obviously borrowed from the latter. 
—He then proceeded to inquire, whe- 
ther, if a convention was stated to be 
held for the purpose of parliamentary re- 
form, the Aclcpatcs were to be taken up, 
and popreoned during his majesty’s plea- 
sure? In that case, the gaols would be 
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in execution of leaving that House? He 
would answer, that it would bea great 
mischief to the country, to lose a gen- 
tleman of such great talents, and it would 
tend to lesson the character of parlia- 
ment inthe public mind. To show that 
such would be the case, he related a cir- 
cumstance of a man who was asked to 
vote at the election for Westminster: “I 
would net vote,” said this man, ** for Mr. 
Fox before, because he was then secre- 
tary of state; but I will give him my 
vote now, because I think he acts like an 
honest man.” Such was the opinion 
which people were apt to form of the 
opposition: and if the present bill was to 
be passed into a law, neither he nor his 
friends would deem it any longer pru- 
dent to attend that House. 

Mr. Windham could not avoid temark- 
ing, that, with the exception of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, though much 
has been said in the course of the debate, 
yet all that had any application to the 
subject in question, might be comprised 
within a nut shell: so that, if measured 
by the extent of time already employed, the 
progress in the debate might be thought 
considerable; but if by the ground they 
had gained it would be reduced to no- 
thing. Laying aside those powers of dis- 
crimination which gentlemen, were, at 
other times, so very happy in displaying, 
they would not now admit of any diffe- 
rence between the convention alluded to 
by those societies, and those harmless 
conventions which had been formed for 
the purpose of obtaining a parliamentary 
reform. For his part, he was surprised 
lhow men of sense could so far attempt to 
impose upon themselves and others, as to 
allege that the words parliamentary re- 
form, were used by the seditious societies 
for any other purpose than as a mark for 
their real intention of a total annihilation 
of all property, constitution, and religion. 
It was perfectly pucrile to nnpute to 
them innocent intentions; for taking the 
wholechainand tenor of their proceedings 
and resolutions, it was plain as the sun 
that what they meant by reform was, the 
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wildest anarchy, and resembled those 
sweeping amendments not unusual in 
that House, for leaving out every thing 
except the word ‘“ That.” The gentle- 
men on the other side, against what he 
deemed the most infallible evidence, still 
aftected to think that there was no dan- 
ger, or if there was danger, that ser 
and not severity was the means by whic 

it was to be averted. He was of a diffe- 
rent opinion; and finding every thing at 
stake, would if necessary, give up any 
thing in order to protect us from the 
most dreadful of all calamities. If this bill 
should not be sufficient to defeat any 
treasonable designs, he was ready and 
willing to entrust government with still 
more ample power. But it had been 
asked, “ Seeing that these societies pub- 
lished some time back a part of those in- 
tentions that now alarm you, why did you 
not then resort to the same measures 
which you wish to employ at present?” 
The answer was very simple. Though 
there were no means which he would not 
use for the suppression of these principles 
yet it was not always prudent to put the 
strongest means foremost, and resort, in 
the first instance, to that which had bet- 
ter be reserved for cases of necessity. By 
proclamations, by calling out the militia, 
and by encouraging voluntary associa- 
tions, &c. the government might have 
rationally concluded, that enough had 
been done to crush this dangerous spirit. 
These means undoubtedly had a conside- 
rable effect, and had retarded that matu- 
rity at which scditious projects were 
lately arriving ; but finding notwithstand- 
ing all these checks, that they were mak- 
ing head with redoubled diligence, it was 
proper to meet them with means fully 
uduquate to their suppression. It was a 
fallacy to suppose, that whatever effect 
demucratic principles might have in France 
there was any chance of their being inno- 
cent in Inngland, where the people live 
under a free government, and had nu such 
grievances as those experienced by the 
French under the ancient despotism. In 
fact the freedom of our government gave 
the greater latitude for the introduction 
of those new principles, which did not 
apply so much to any political complaints 
as immediately to direct the lower ranks 
of people to exchange conditions with the 
rich. Wherever there was society, there 
must of course be property, and where 
there was property, there must also be a 
necessary distinction of ranks. But as the 
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people of no property must ever consti- 
tute the majority and the physical strength 
of a state, all principles which tended to 
induce that majority to plunder and op- 
press the minority, must be equally dan- 
gerous to all governments, whether ty- 
rannical or free. It would be a system 
to the full as destructive to the free states 
of America as to the most despotic go- 
vernments that ever appeared upon the 
face of the earth. He ea therefore, no 
confidence in the strength of the English 
government to sustain itself against the 
unrestrained piopeseron of such a sys- 
tem. We had already ocular demonstra- 
tion of its deleterious qualities, and he 
would no more trust to it than he would 
to any particular human constitution to 
resist a dose of poison. After a poison 
had been found to operate fatally upon 
six or seven persons, it might be very 
casy to speculate upon the causes. * Oh }” 
it might be said, ‘* such a man died of it 
because he wag young, and another be- 
cause he was old; a second died of it 
because he was black, or a third because 
he was fair ; a fourth because he was fat, 
or a fifth because he happened to be 
lean; a sixth because he wore a wig; a 
seventh because he wore his own hair— 
but here is a man who is not exactly in 
the situation of any of the former. Let 
us see whether his constitution may not 
enable him to resist the poison.” The 
answer of any reasonable man would be 
—* No! Ihave seen enough of its fatal 
effects, and will not consent to try an 
more such hazardous experiments.” It 
was become of late a very fashionable 
ractice to accuse ministers of jacobin 
imitations, and to apply to the reports of 
committees and other proceedings, the 
same epithets that were justly bestowed 
upon the French convention and _ their 
committees. Their warmth would not al- 
low gentlemen to consider, that in all hu- 
man transactions there was something in 
common which could not be quite di- 
vested of similitude. If Barrere asserted 
that two and two made four, and he held 
the same opinion, he was not therefore 
any more to be accounted a Jacobin, than 
captain Fluellan’s hero was, to be con- 
founded with Alexander the Great, be- 
cause “ there is a river in Macedon, and 
there is a river in Wales—and there is 
salmonin both.” If we are to be called a 
credulous or imposing committee, may 
we not with equal justice complain of a 
credulous or imposing opposition? If we 
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are stigmatized as a committee of public 
safety, shall not they be seaigned as a 
committee of Jacobins ? If they accuse us 
of forwarding the usurpations of despot- 
ism, may not we retort that they are ad- 
vancing the strides of desolating anarchy? 
There was, however, in the report of the 
committee, sufficient concurring evidence 
to prove the treasonable designs of the 
societies alluded to, in a manner suffi- 
ciently convincing to those who did not 
tesglve ape being incredulous. He did 
not apprehend the evil from the adoption 
of this measure, with which gentlemen 
seemed to be so much alarmed. The sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act had no 
terrors in his mind; it was a measure 
which had been frequently adopted in the 
best times of this country, and had never 
that he recollected, been attended with 
any very evil consequences. The ques- 
tion now fairly for the discussion of the 
House was, whether they were willing ra- 
ther to submit to the inconveniences that 
may possibly arise from the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, or to the danger 
and calamity of the introduction of French 
principles and practices, so justly to be 
apprehended from those societies, if suf- 
fered to proceed with impunity? These 
were much more seriuvusly to be appre- 
hended than that any degree of violence 
would be exercised during the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act. Those socie- 
ties, le contended, acted upon a general 
principle of depression, and envied every 
man in the country, who happened to be 
elevated above them, by circumstances 
either of rank, or fortune. That there 
must be always a relative depression in 
all countries, it was impossible to deny ; 
and frequently the most numerous part 
of the community were its objects: These 
people, the leaders of those societies used 
every endeavour to influence, and draw 
from the strict line of their duty, by mis- 
representation and false arguments; he 
therefore thought them highly dangerous 
as the great mass of the people who com- 
posed the physical strength of the state 
were of this description, and were more 
likely to be seduced from the right line 
of duty. On these several grounds he 
considered the bill to be unexceptionable. 

Lord George Cavendish did not approve 
of the societies that had been the sub- 

ject of debate, however laudable their 
‘Original institution might have been. But 
if he really thought a conspiracy existed 
of which any apprehension could be en- 
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tertained, he should feel it his duty to 
give his aid in bringing such men to 
light, and to support the executive power, 
though at the same time it must hurt his 
feelings, in the highest degree, to differ 
with them with whom he had been so 
long accustomed to act, and for whom 
he entertained the highest public esteem 
united with the most sincere private at- 
tachment ; but on the present occasion 
he could not. perceive the same ground of 
alarm with the hon. member who spoke 
last; nor could he conceive the smallest 
necessity for the present measure, as, in 
his opinion, the law at present existing 
was sufficiently strong to restrain the evils 
of which they complained. He thought 
it necessary therefore to resist, as far as 
in his power, any surrender of the liberty 
of his fellow subjects, by opposing the 
present bill. 

Mr. Drake entered into a panegyric on 
the valour displayed in the war, and ex- 
pressed his detestation of the demoniac 
proceedings in France. He said, that the. 
present question was, whether the British 
constitution was to exist or not; and con- 
cluded with some warm encomiums on 
the present necessary measure. , 

Mr. Fox said, that he should not have 
troubled the House with any farther ob- 
servations on the subject of the present 
bill, after having given his opinion so fully 
upon it the night before, but for the very 
extraordinary topics which had been intro- 
duced by his right hon. friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham). If hehad expressed himself warmly 
on the subject of that bill, he begged 
leave to say, after the most mature reflec- 
tion, that he did notrepent ofsuch warmth. 
He desired to be considered as repeating 
and confirming every assertion. It wasa 
bill characteristic of the worst times, and . 
which he feared, predicted much calamity 
to the country. We were hurrying into 
that most dangerous and alarming predi- 
cament, which would produce either the 
horrors of anarchy and confusion on the 
one side, or that despotism of monarchy, 
which Mr. Hume called “ the euthanasia 
of the British constitution” on the other ; 
in either of which cases he saw the come 
plete extinction of liberty ; and he dread- 
ed to think what must be theshocking ale 
ternative which he, and others who loved 
the true principles of the constitution, 
must be reduced to in the impending 
struggle. The bill was characteristic of 
those violent times, when, instead of be- - 
ing guided by reason, we were to be 
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put under the dominion of wild passion, 
and when our pretended alarms were to 
be made the pretexts for destroying the 
first principles of the very system which 
wwe altected: to revere. Every warm ex- 
pression, therefore, which he had used the 
night betore, he now uponreflection justi- 
fied andrepeated ; and even yet, whileamo- 
ment was lefthim, hedeprecated thehorror 
of passing the bill into a law.—-He would 
pass over all the lesser topics of the speech 
ofhisright hon. friend, in order to come to 
that most portentous part of it, which had 
made an impression upon his mind never 
to be eflaced, and which foretold the des- 
truction of the British constitution. It 
was an argument, upon which if the pre- 
sent measure was really founded, that he 
hoped would even yct make the House 
pause before they proceeded farther. His 
right hon. friend had said, that to the ex- 
isting evil of the jacobinical doctrines, re- 
medics ought to be applied in gradation. 
From mild remedies he would proceed to 
remedies less mild, ‘from Jess mild to se- 
vere, and through all the degrees of seve- 
rity. What by this argument was he to 
think of the present measure, but that it 
was only one step in his ladder, and that if 
that should fail of producing its effect, he 
had still remedies more severe in reserve. 
‘Fhe right hon. gentleman had tried already 
his gentle remedies ; the alien bill was an 


anodyne, the treasonable correspondence. 


bill was also 2 gentle medicine; and as 
these remedies had failed of producing 
the proper ettect, nay, as by the king’s 
speech it was said, that, notwithstanding 
these measures, the evil still existed with 
increased malignity he was about to try 
this severer remedy ; with the declared in- 
tention that if this should also fail, he had 
still more violent measures to pursue. 
When the experiment should have been 
made, and proved, like all the former, to 
have failed of producing the effects ex- 
pected from it, he desired to know what 
inust be the answer to this question, if, 
next year, enough of the constitution 
should remain to enable him to put a 
question to the right hon. gentleman in his 
place—what would be done beyond this? 
After suspending the Habeas Corpus act, 
what would hedo more? Would he pro. 
hibit all meetings of the people so as to 
debar them from all discussions on_politi- 
cal subjects, and prevent all free inter- 
course between man and man? And when 
this should be found ineffectual, would he 
give to ministers the power of making ar- 
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bitrary imprisonment perpetual ? Would 
he still farther go on in the exact and 
horrid imitation of the men who now held 
France in anarchy, and establish a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, or what perhaps, he 
would call an anti-revolutionary tribunal 
Where would he stop? What limit did 
he propose to make? Was there no end 
to his plan of securities, until he should 
accomplish the end of annihilating all 
doctrines that he might affect to dread, or 
destroy all the disaffected spirits which 
he might pretend existed in the country ? 
it was of consequence to the House to see 
what they were doing. They were told 
that what they had done was not enough; 
and that even this might not be enough. 
Good God! what was to be done after 
this? Under the colour of pretended 
alarms, were they to go on to an unlimited 
infringement and demolition of all the 
strongest and most beautiful parts of the 
constitution? The right hon. gentleman 
was offended at the comparison that had 
been been made between the conduct of 
ministers and their adherents, and the 
conduct of the present,rulers in France, 
and hehad with great felicity quoted from 
captain Fluellan, the comparison between 
the riverin Macedon and the river in Mon- 
mouth, because there was salmon in both. 
But with all respect for his wit, the right 
hon. gentleman must be content to incur 
the imputation of similarity, when his own 
conduct and that of the rulers of France 
was so similar. They had taken great 
pains to throw odium on the pretended 
designs of a convention, on account of the 
word convention. Let gentlemen look at 
their own conduct, and see if it was not 
in substance the same as _ that of the pre- 
sent rulers in France. What was the con- 
duct of those rulers? From day to day 
they circulated stories of alarms, and plots 
and conspiracies, and insurrections among 
the pcople, to inflame and agitate their 
minds, and to spread panic and terror over 
the whole country, that they might take 
advantage of their fears, and obtain unli- 
mited power, to be exercised in carrying 
on and confirming that very terror. They 
inspired the double alarm of danger from 
conspiracy, and danger from the exercise 
of their own unlimited power, exerted as 
it every day was, in the most shocking 
murders, with hardly the aspect or form 
of judicial trial. What was the conduct 
of the ministers here? Precisely in the 
same manner they circulated stories of 
alarms and conspiracies, to fill the public 
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mind with fear, and, to use the jargon of : ment of such unprecedented strength as 


the French, to make terror the order of 
the day. By spreading these false and 
idle alarms, they succeeded in obtaining 

owers destructive of the constitution, 


which. as in France, were to be exercised . 


with such inhuman rigour, as to keep the 
country in double awe, and, by fostering 


4 
L 
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indignation and discontent, give rise again ° 


to new jealousies, which would afford oc- 
casion for still farther stretches of power. 
Thus they followed the example set them 
by the men whose doctrines they pretend- 
ed to abhor, withthe most shecking fide- 
lity. Every part of their conduct was 
built on the French model, and he dreaded 
that it would be productive too certainly 
of the same effects. 
for the House was, to compare the dan- 
get with the remedy. The pretended dan- 
ger was, as we might collect from the do- 
cuments that had been laid upon the table 
documents that every one had seen 


| 


| 


The precise question | 


| 


published in the newspapers—that there . 


was in certain societies a tendency to a 
convention. Whether the word conven- 
tion was a bugbear that was to be held up 
to terrify their imaginations, he knewnot, 
but it was of consequence to inquire a 
little into the nature of the thing, and not 
to be startled at names. A convention, 
he supposed, meant ne other than a meet- 
ing of the people; and if that meeting was 
for the discussion of any subject of gene- 
ral interest, in a legal and peaceable way, 
there certainly was nothing in such meet- 
ing that could either call for or justify 
any such measure as the present. Toa 
convention that had for its purpose to 
overawe the legislature, and to obtain 
any object, either of universal suffrage, or 
other wild and impracticable theory, he 
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the government now eee he would 
say that they were fit for Bedlam and Bed- 
lam only. So perfectly and entirely was 
it possible for magistrates, in every part of 
the kingdom, to execute the laws, that he 
would venture to say, that if any man or 
men, at such convention, committed any 
illegal act, he or they might be sent to 
prison, and tried for the offence as se- 
curely as if no convention existed.—The 
danger, then, called for no such remedy ; 
and it was not because any such remedy 
was necessary that the present bill was in- 
troduced. It was to keep alive the pas- 
sions of the people : it was to agitate and 
alarm their minds, to put them under the 
dominion of terror, and take from them 
the exercise of their rational faculties, 
Ministers knew well the dangerous predi- 
cament in which they stood; they had 
weakly and, as he thought, wickedly, in- 
volved the country in a most disasterous 
war; every day plunged them deeper and 
deeper in the fatality which they had 
brought upon their country; they saw no 
hopes of extricating the nation from it 
with honour, nor of proceeding in it with 
success, and they dreaded all reflec- 
tion on the subject; they knew that they 


_had no safety but in depriving the people 


of repose; they knew that if the alarm 
should be suspended for a moment, and if 
men were allowed time and leisure for the 


exercise of their understandings, the war, 


should not certainly choose to give his | 


countenance. But if there was a conven- 
tion either of individuals for themselves, 
or of delegates of towns and districts, for 
the purpose of striving, by petitions and 
addresses to the three branches of the le- 
gislature, to put an end to the present 
most ruinous and unprovoked war, he 
should certainly neither be ashamed nor 
afraid—at least not till after the present 
bill had passed into a law—to attend, and 
be a member of such convention. But 
what was to be dreaded from even the 
convention that was threatened, which the 
Jaws of the country were not of them- 
selves sufficient to check? If they meant 
by their intended convention, to overawe 
the government of this country at a mo- 


and the principles on which it was under- 
taken, wouldbe scrutinized and discussed. 
They dreaded to encounter so hazardous 
a trial, and all their measures had been 
directed to keep alive an incessant com- 
motion so as to suspend every operation 
of the public intellect. For this reason a 
subscription had been set on foot; he 
said, “ for this reason,” because ministers 
had been open enough to acknowledge 
that it was not for money. It was, they 
had declared; to excite the zeal of the 
people. Zeal was one of those fervent 
emotions which would be favourable to 
their views, and which, while it lasted, 
would keep them from examining the ob- 
jects of it. But the subscription he 
supposed, had not succeeded to the 
hoped for extent; that zeal which 
they had aroused was not equal, appa- 
rently, to the occasion, and they now 
strove to awaken a more powerful emo- 
tion, that of terror. In short, it was 
a government of passion, a government 
in which ministers strove to lull asleep all 
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the sober operations of the mind, and to 
awaken only the fears and terrors of the 
heart. Reason they dreaded, for reason 
was theirenemy. It was well said by a 
philosopher of great character, that all 
men dreaded reason who acted against rea- 
son; and certainly it was natural, and in 
the order of things, that animals, which, 
by their practice, counteracted the nafu- 
ral course and dictates of reason, should 
shrink, and dread as their enemy those 
who seemed to be guided by its wisdom.— 
It had been said, that the secret com- 
mittee had been spoken of in terms not 
the most respectful. He, for one, cer- 
tainly could not speak of some members 
of that committee without expressing his 
high respect and regard for them. He was 
not among those who gave up their per- 
sonal friendships on account of differences 
in political opinion. A noble lord near 
him (lord Gearge Cavendish) had, in 
very affecting terms, deplored the cir- 
cumstance, that in the present moment, 
he differed from men so near and dear to 
his heart, as to make him feel it like dif- 
fering from himself; so, he might say, 
that for some of those persons, though 
lhe had not ties of consanguinity, he felt 
50 sincere a regard, and so poignant a re- 
gret at differing from them, as to make 
it like a parting from himself. His early 
habits of respect, his warm affections, all 
led him to this feeling; but the present 
Was not atime to compliment men, or to 
shrink from the severe duties which con- 
science imposed, from recollections of 
tenderness and esteem. He must say 
then, however highly he regarded some 
individuals of that committee, that it was 
made up of two characters; men who 
were dupes themselves, or men who were 
willing to dupe others. Their whole re- 
port was trifling and inconsequential ; it 
told nothing which every man did not 
know before; for the last assertion about 
arming, the right hon. gentleman had 
said, was merely supplemental, and was 
not to be taken as a component part of 
the report. Then, what did the report 
consist of? Of a collection of papers, 
which had all been seen by the public, 
and which, if they did contain any danger, 
was not a danger of that day. It was 
known by every one, and steps might 
have been taken on the subject months 
ago. Their avowed intention was, to pro- 
cure & system of universal suffrage ; and 
this the right hon. gentleman said was 
what had destoved France. However 
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freely he might be disposed to agree with 
him, as to the wildness and impracticability 
of universal suffrage, he must doubt of the 
fact of its having been the cause of the 
destruction of France. On the contrary, 
universal suffrage was to be considered 
rather as the effect than the cause ; for the 
book of the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Burke) which had produced such enor- 
mous and fatal effects in England, had 
charged upon the French, that they had 
not acted upon their own principles, but 
had narrowed the suffrage in a way totally 
inconsistent with their own doctrine. But 
were we to argue theoretically or practi- 
cally from the example of France, which 
the right hon. gentleman so incessantly 
presented to them? Was every man who 
had liberty in his mouth to be considered 
as a traitor, merely because liberty had 
been abused in France, and had been car- 
ried to the most shocking licentiousness ? 
He would venture to say, that if this was 
to be the consequence, fatal, indeed, 
would it be for England! If the love of 
liberty was not to be maintained in Eng- 
land; if the warm admiration of it was 
not to be cherished in the hearts of the 
people; ifthe maintenance of liberty was 
not to be inculcated as a duty; if it was 
not to be reverenced as our chief good, as 
our boast and pride and richest inheri- 
tance ;—what else hdd we worthy of our 
care? Liberty was the essence of the Bri- 
tish constitution. King, Lords, Commons, 
and courts of judicature, were but the 
forms; the basis of the constitution was 
liberty, that grand and beautiful fabric, 
the first principle of which was govern- 
ment by law, and which this day they 
were going to suspend.—He called upon 
the right hon. gentleman to say, whether 
there was any true parallel between the 
constitution of this country and the old 
government of France, that we should 
dread the same effects from jacobinical 
doctrines, which that despotic govern- 
ment had suffered ? France had no habeas 
corpus act: France had no system of res- 
pect for the liberties of the people; it had 
not been because France had held out a 
mild and equal government by law, that 
France had been overcome by the doc- 
trines of Jacobinism. On the contrary, it 
was a fair conjecture, that if France had 
had a habeas corpus act, and had not sus- 
pended it; if France had upon every oc- 
casion respected the rights and the liber- 
ties of the people, the doctrines of Jaco- 
binism would not have prevailed over the 
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established power. He stated this as not 
an improbable conjecture ; he did not pre- 
sume to lay much stress upon such con- 
jecture, but it was material to the right 
hon. gentleman in supporting his argu- 
ment, to prove that the old government 
of France had been overthrown, because 
there was a want of power ; for his argu- 
ment was, that we must go on from mea- 
sure to measure, until we should arm mi- 
nisters with sufficient power to resist and 
overcome all innovation, and until the 

had rooted out all appearence of jacobin1- 
cal principles. The despotism of Louis 
16th had not been sufficient to save 
France from jacobin doctrines. Were we 
to go beyond that despotism to give our- 
selves greater security than France pos- 
sessed? The doctrines of the right hon. 
gentleman went to the utter extinction of 
every vestige of the constitution; and 
such was the effect of his principle, that 
it was impossible to limit the progress of 
his remedies; they were all to be hot me- 
dicines ; he did not admit the possibility 
ef doing any good by the contrary prac- 
tice. If one hot medicine failed, a hotter 
only was to be tried; and thus he was to 
proceed, through all the race of the most 
powerful stimulants, instead of trying 
what the opposite course of cooling mix- 
tures and gentle anodynes might produce. 
What the nature of his provocatives was 
he had not condescended to state. He 
had alluded to his former opinion, that if 
the Jaws of this country were not suffi- 
cient for the suppression of seditious 
practices, the laws of Scotland, not as 
they really existed, but as they were stat- 
ed to exist, should be introduced ; and 
so he supposed one of his plans was, that 
iuries should decide by a majority, instead 
of deciding with unanimity ; and that men 
should be punished with sentences more 
rigorous than immediate death; that was, 
should be sent to die far away from all the 
civikzed world, merely on account of a 
political opinion. And these severities 
were to be introduced—for what? Be- 
@ause any great body of people were dis- 
affected to the state? No, no such thing! 
It was the boast of ministers, and their 
adherents, that every part of the country 
was most strictly united in love and at- 
tachment to the constitution. But all 
this was to be introduced, because some 
low persons, without property and with- 
out consideration in the country, were 
found to entertain opinions about a_par- 
liamentary refurm that were thought to 
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be dangerous. How lorg would it take 
to eradicate these opinions from the minds 
of these men? Did they mean to keep 
them all in confinement under this bill ? 
They would be forward, he supposed, te 
disclaim any such intention. What did 
they mean, then, to do? To suspend one 
of the grandest principles of the constitu- 
tion of England, until there should be 
found no men within the kingdom tinctu- 
red with discontent, or who cherished the 
If they meant to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus act until such 
time, there was an end of it in this coun- 
try. And what did they declare by this ° 
to all mankind? That there was no period 
when it would be possible to restore to 
the country that grand and inestimable 
right; that the constitution of England 
was fit only for an sae is socicty, where 
all men lived in perfect concord, with- 
out one jarring sentiment, without one 
discontented feeling ; but that it was ut- 
terly unfit for a world of mortal and mix- 
ed men, unfit for any state of society that 
ever did exist upon the face of the earth, 
or that was ever likely to exist. Never, 
never then, upon this doctrine, was it proe 
bable that we should again recover this 
most essential part of the British constt- 
tution ; for it was not the will of Provi- 
dence that society should be formed so 
perfect and unmixed, so free from all 
passions, as to meet the ideas upon which 
it was contended that the constitution of 
England could be with safety conferred 
upon them.—It was said, that the exam- 
ple of France threatened not only this, 
but all the countries of the world. What- 
ever the right hon. gentleman might feel 
upon this subject, there were several 
countries who thought differently, or 
which at least did not seek their protec- 
tion by similar measures. They found 
their safer course was, in being neutral as 
to the war, and in preserving to their peo- 
ple the blessings of peace and industry. 
‘© But Amcrica even felt alarmed.” If it 
was true that America felt alarmed, it 
would be wise for that House to observe 
what had been her conduct in that alarm. 
Had she involved herself ina dcllum = tn- 
ternecinum to exterminate French prin- 
ciples ? Had she suspended her habeas 
corpus act ? Had she passed an alien bill ? 
A treasonable correspondence act? Had 
she shocked every fecling, every humane 
and every considerate mind, by the scan- 
dalous rigour of her legal punishments ? | 
Had she plunged herself into a war, and 
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loaded her people with new and excessive 
burdens? No: she had maintained a strict 
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subject to the jealousy of the people. 
They all entertained becoming respect for 


and perfect neutrality, as to the bellige- | the executive government, that was, for 


rent powers; and she had protected her- 
self at heme, by exhibiting to her peo- 

le all the beauties of their own system, 

y securing to them all their privileges 
in their full enjoyment, by enlarging ra- 
ther than abridging their liberties, and 
by showing that, so far from dreading 
comparison, she placed her confidence 
in leaving to the free judgment of the peo- 
ple the most ample discussion of political 
doctrines.— With regard to the persons 
who composed these societies, he cer- 
tainly knew little of them; it could not 
be supposed that he entertained any pe- 
culiar partiality towards them, at least 
if men were to judge from the opinion 
they had always delivered of him; they 
had never failed to speak of opposition, 
and of himself personally, with exactly 
the same expressions as they had used 
towards administration. The same dis- 
trust of their conduct, the same avowed 
hostility appeared in their writings to- 
wards both. They had certainly paid him 
personally a compliment, in mention- 
ing him at the same time with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as far as 
regarded the splendid talents of that 
right hon. gentleman; but it was not 
equally flattering to him to be put on a 
comparison with that right hon. gentle- 
man, in regard to their right to the oon- 
fidence of the public. It was not likely, 
therefore, that he was actuated by any 
partial regard to these societies; but he 
considered it as an unwise and illiberal 
course to take advantage of any.odium 
that there might be against persons, in 
order to stigmatize measures which might 
otherwise be good. Though there were 
among these societies men of low and 
desperate fortunes, who might be very 
ready to embrace any enterprise, however 
hazardous, and though there might be 
others, whom we believed from their cha- 
racters, to possess wicked intentions, yet 
still that was no argument with him for 
casting a general obloquy on measures 
which were in themselves harmless. To 
deny to the people the right of discussion 
because upon some occasions, that right 
had been exercised by indiscreet or bad 
men, was what he could not subscribe to. 
The right of popular discussion was a sa- 
lutary and an essential privilege of the 
subject. He would not answer long for 
the conduct of parliament, if it were not 

; * 


the chief magistrate of the kingdom, but 
their respect for the king did not super- 
sede the vigilance of parliament. In his 
Opinion, the best security for the due 
maintenance of the constitution, was in 
the strict and incessant vigilance of the 
people over parliament itself. Meetings 
of the people, therefore, for the discussion 
of Dubilie objects, were not merely legal, 
but laudable; and, unless it was to be 
contended that there was some magic in 
the word convention, which brought with 
it disorder, anarchy, and ruin, he could 
perceive no just ground for demolishing 
the constitution of England, merely be- 
cause it was intended to hold a meeting 
for the purpose of obtaining a parliamen- 
tary reform. With respect to their plan, 
that of universal suffrage, he never had 
but one opinion on the subject. He had 
constantly and uniformly considered uni- 
versal suffrage as a wild and ridiculous 
idea. When his noble relation, the duke 
of Richmond, had one day taken pains to 
explain his ideas on this subject, a learned 
and ingenious friend of his said to him, 
with as much truth as wit, ‘‘ My lord, I 
think the best part of your grace’s plan 
is its utter impracticability.’ He had 
always thought that it was impracticable ; 
and though he could not agree with the 
opinion, that rather than continue the pre- 
sent state of representation, he would 
incur all the hazards of universal suffrage, 
yet he was ready to say, that the mea- 
sures of last year, the horrid and detesta- 
ble prosecutions, the scandalous sentences 
that had been passed, and the scandalous 
way in which they had been executed, did 
not tend to make him wish less than here- 
tofore for some reform, that should pro- 
tect the country against these violations 
of good sense, propriety, and justice. If 
the Habeas Corpus act was to be sus- 
‘ees upon such an argument as had 

een advanced that night, and we were 
to go on step by step, as we were threa- 
tened, with the introduction of the Scots 
criminal code, with the extinction, per- 
haps, of the trial by jury, and he should 
then be asked what was his opinion, he 
did not know but he should be ready to 
prefer any change to such a horrid situa- 
tion as the country would then be re- 
duced to. He made no scruple to own 
that the events which had lately passed 
in France, had made a most powerful im- 
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ression on his mind. He shouldnot do 
justice to himself if he did not frankly 
confess that they had served to correct 
several opinions which he previously held, 
they had served also to confirm many 
former opinions. They had convinced 
his mind of the truth of an observation of 
Cicero, one of the most common, which 
was early taught in their grammars, but 
from whieh, when a boy, his heart re- 
volted. It was this: ‘ Iniquissimam pa- 
¢em justissimo bello antefero.” He had, 
in the ardour natural to youth, thought 
this a most horrid and degrading senti- 
ment. What! give up a just and glo- 
rious cause, merely on account of the ia: 
rs and perhaps, the miseries of war! 
en he came to maturer years, he 
thought the sentiment at least doubtful, 
ut he was now ready to confess, that the 
events of the French revolution bad made 
the wisdom of the sentiment clear and 
manifest to his mind. He was ready to 
say, that he could hardly frame to himself 
the condition of a people in which he 
would not rather covet to continue, than 
to advise them to fly to arms, and strive 
to seek redress through the unknown mi- 
series of a revolution. Our own glorious 
revolution in 1688, had happily been 
clear of all these horrors; that of 1641 
had shown a great deal of this kind of 
calamity ; but the French revolution had 
exhibited the scene in its most shocking 
aspect. The more, however, his heart 
was weaned from such experiments, the 
more he detested and abhorred all acts on 
the part of any government, which tended 
to exasperate the people, to engender 
discontent, to alienate their hearts, and 
to spirit them up to resistance and to the 
desire of change. The more he depre- 
cated resistance, the more he felt bound 
to oppose all foolish and presumptuous 
acts on the part of government, by which 
they expressed-a disdain for the feelings 
of the people, or by which they strove 
to keep down all complaint by inhuman 
severities. He was convinced that wise 
men, deliberately weighing the relative 
duties of government and people, and 
judging of human nature as it was, would 
see the wisdom of mutual concessions, 
would recommend incessant conciliation, 


and would deplore all measures which 


eould exasperate and inflame the minds 
of the people, and induce them to wish 
for the horrors ef'a change. Nothing was 
so clear from all the history of England 
as that we had never been so fortunate as 
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when the government had conciliated the 
people; never so miserable as when a 
wretched system of persecution had been 
unhappily and unwisely adopted by mi- 
nisters. Persecution had never been 
successful in extirpating opposition to any 
system either religious or civil. It was 
not merely the devinity of Christianit 

that had made it triumph; for other reli- 
gions, certainly not divine, but which 
were founded in imposture, as well as a 
number of the wildest sects, had thriven 
and flourished under persecution, on ac- 
count, as he believed, of that very perse- 
cution. The human mind was roused by 
oppression; and so far from yielding to 
persecution, exerted all its energies in 
consequence of the attacks it had to en- 
counter. Was it believed, that, if there 
was a party in this country, who che- 
rished in their hearts the desire of reform, 
the sentiment could be extirpated by ex- 
ercising over the individuals legal severi- 
ties? _Impotent were the men who thought 
that opinions could be so encountered ! 
There were some things that were most 
successfully vanquished by neglect. Ame- 
rica held out to us the true course and 
the wise plan to be pursued. Let us, 
like her, demonstrate to every man the 
blessings of our system. Let us show 
that we not only are convinced that it is 
good, but that it will bear to be examined 
and compared with any other system. 
Let us make the people proud to court 
comparison, and strive rather to add new 
blessings to those they enjoy, than to 
abridge those which they already possess. 
Let us think for a moment what must be - 
the joy which this measure, if adopted, 
will produce in France? How will it be 
received in the Convention? Barrere will, 
no doubt, triumphantly hold it forth as 
a proof that all the stories which he has 
tried to propagate in France, of there 
being a party in this country favourable 
to them, are true. At last, he would say 
it had broke out to such a height, that 
ministers could no longer think the go- 
vernment safc, and had found it neces- 
sary to suspend the constitution, in order 
to protect the state against the French 
party. Ifany accounts of the true state 
of this kingdom had reached France, 
which told them that we were united al- 
most as one man against all doctrines 
which led to anarchy, Barrere would 
hold up this measure in contradiction to 
that faithful report, and say, that it was 
obvious there must be a furmidable party 
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in England in favour of French doctrines 
when one of the most beautiful branches 
of our boasted constitution was to be 
lopped from the tree. Nay, though he 
“for one had always treated with scorn the 
idea of an invasion, he asked those who 
held out that fear to the country, if any 
thing could be more likely to induce the 
French to undertake sich an enterprise, 
than by thus giving to them the impres- 
sion that we were threatened with an in- 
surrection at home? Some words had 
passed, as if he had the night before 
said, that he would withdraw his attend- 
ance from the House. He thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to say, that he should 
act in this respect as upon reflection he 
felt it to be his duty to his constituents. 
But he certainly has not said that he 
should withdraw from the House. Mr. 
Fox concluded with a strong admonition 
tothe House on the present alarming mea- 
sure. He said, he saw it was to pass: that 
farther effort was vain; that the precipi- 
tation with which it had been hurried on 
made it idle for him to hope that argu- 
ment would induce them to hesitate; and 
all that remained for him was to pro- 
nounce his solemn protest against a mea- 
sure pregnant with consequences so fatal 
to the established order and strength and 
freedom of the country. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that from the late- 
ness of the hour, it was not his intention to 
detain the House for any great length of 
time; and, indeed, the very able manner 
in which his hon. fricnds had already ar- 
gued it, rendered it unnceessary for him 
to say much. The right hon. gentleman 
commenced, and had concluded his 
speech, by holding out, as an incontro- 
vertible argument, that the measures at 
present necessarily adopted by adminis- 
tration, would impair materially, if not 
totally destroy, the constitution of this 
country; a mode of reasoning that he 
could never suffer to pass without a reply. 
Pursuing that strain of argument, the 
right hon. gentleman had pronounced, in 
terms of unrivalled eloquenct, a most pa- 
thetic funeral oration on the supposed de- 
pene liberties of British subjects, which 

e had stated as having expired with the 
introduction of the present bill—a bill, 
in his mind, nothing worse, or more dan- 
gerous in its consequence, than what had 
been known, from the experience and 
practice of our ancestors, to be a wise and 
proper measure, when the existing circum- 
stances of the country demanded such a 
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measure, and required that the hands of the 
executive government should be strength- 
ened. That necessity, however difficult 
it might be to convince the right hon. gen- 
tleman of its existence, he trusted, had 
been fully made out to the House: and 
such necessity having been proved to 
exist, it came then to be considered, whe- 
ther the danger was of sufficient jag 
tude to justify the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, which, properly speak- 
ing, was the only question for considera- 
tion before the House. That measure, he 
granted, was of considerable tmportance : 
itwasa remedy only to be applicd when the 
emergency was so great as dee! to call 
for it. e fair question, therefore, 
which gentlemen were to put to their own 
minds, was simply this, whether the dan- 
ger with which the constitution of the 
country was threatened by the practices 
now exposed, was, or was not, greater 
than any danger which could result from 
putting into the hands of the executive 
government, a more than ordinary degree 
of power, for the purpose of resisting 
what they ecrasidered, and what parlia- 
ment considered, a very dangerous con- 
spiracy? The right hon. gentleman had 
carricd his argument so far as to say, 
that if the bill passed, all the rights of 
the people, and all the privileges of par- 
liament, would be at once destroyed—a 
doctrine which he could never admit, by 
whatever ability or eloquence it might be 
supported. On that point it was impor- 
tant for the consideration of the House, 
a point which had not yet been touched 
on by any of those who had argued the 
uestion, that the bill was limited in its 
uration; that it was but a temporary 
measure, adapted to a present existin 
evil, and was to continue in force for little 
more than six months; and that it invest- 
ed the executive government with a tem- 
porary discretionary power, to imprison 
eure persons for that limited time, 
without bringing them to trial; all the 
ene of the people, and all the privileges 
of parliament, remaining uninterruptedly 
the same, attaching all the time the same 
responsibility upon ministers to which they 
were liable in every other situation in 
which they acted, and equally answerable 
for any abuse of this power, if they should 
abuse it, as they were for the abuse of 
any other discretionary power which was 
vested in them. Stating the question in 
that view, which was the real and pro- 
per state of it, could any gentleman think 
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that all the liberties of the subject, and 
all the privileges of parliament, would be 
so completely annihilated by the bill, as 
to make it a question, whether a member 
of parliament ought, or ought not, to 
give up his attendance in parliament, or 
the interest of his constituents ? He would 
not do those hon. gentlemen the injustice 
to suppose that any of them thought so 
for a moment; and it would not be doing 
justice to their own characters, were they 
to make any such declaration.—The right 
hon. gentleman, and those who argued on 
the same side with him, had contended, 
that in this, and other measures of go- 
vernment, there appeared a strong imita- 
tion of the French system of procedure: 
upon what grounds they knew best: hi- 
therto they had never taken the trouble 
of explaining them to the House. Wherein 
was the comparison to be found? He 
begged gentlemen to attend a little to the 
comparative state of the two countries. 
Here a case had been stated, and clearly 
made out, proving that there was a party 
in this country, whose avowed system 
aimed at the destruction of all civilized 
order, the annihilation of parliament, and 
the subversion of the constitution, by the 
introduction of Jacobinism, which had 
already proved so fatal to France, and at 
that moment threatened the dissolution of 
every established government in Europe 

Such being the case in this country, it 
was proposed to prevent the calamitous 
effects of this dangerous conspiracy, by 
the adoption of a legal measusce, limited in 
its duration, and which the experience 
and wisdom of our ancestors had approv- 
ed, and found highly beneficial. What, 
then, was to be compared to this in the 
situation of France, under the influence 
of the present ruling power in that couns 
= miscalled a government ?—a power 
which, to support its reprobated, detes- 
table, and presumptuous usurpation, had 
recourse to every stratagem that fraud, 
robbery, and injustice could suggest. It 
was, therefore, unfair to impose any such 
comparisons upon the House; for, inthe 
present instance, we were doing no more 
than resisting French crimes, by opposing 
to them English principles; and between 
them it would not be said, there could be 
found the least comparison, analogy, or 
imitation. The right hon. gentleman 
bad next proceeded, in the climax of 
hia imagination, to augur consequences 
the most portentous, ominous, and in- 
auspicious, from the arguments of his 
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right hon. friend (Mr. Windham) near 
him; and, taking that to be the first 
step of the ladder which he supposed 
reared for the destruction of the 
constitution, seemed dreadfully afraid 
about the extent to which that reasoning 
might be carried; and on that point he 
had produced somewhat of an extraordi- 
nary kind of argument, which was, that, 
because all the measures which had yet 
been taken had proved ineffectual to check 
the progress of the evil they had been 
applied to remedy, we were not therefore 
to persevere in endeavouring to overcome 
the evil by the application of means 
stronger and more efficacious, But here 
it might be asked, whether, if those mea- 
sures had not been adopted, and the vigi- 
lance of government exerted, the evils 
complained of might not have been much 
greater now than they really were? and 
whether, if no such steps had been taken 
during the last two years, we should have 
enjoyed the same tranquillity that had 
prevailed during that period? The fact 
was, if these measures had not: been 
adopted, we should have been hurried 
much faster to the same scenes of mis- 
chief which had now been opened to our 
view, and from the dreadful consequences 
of which we had been saved by the vigi- 
lance of parliament, and the exertions 
of government, assisted by the prevailing 
opinions of the country.—The right hor 
gentleman had then said, that if we 
dreaded all that our alarms had suggested, 
and found that the measures adopted last 
year had not succeeded in checking those 
parties, we ought not to persevere by 
more severe measures, when there was 
reason to think that such measures had 
been of little avail, and that those of a 
cooler and more moderate nature would 
have been more adequate: but to what 
did the right hon. gentleman mean to ap- 
ply those mild and moderate remedies ? 
Did he suppose that the progress of a Ja- 
cobin convention, were it to be once esta- 
blished in this country, was to be stopped, 
and its consequences avoided by indub- 
gence and concession ? or that indulgence 
and concession were fit to be applied as @ 
remedy to so daring an attempt upon the 
existence of the constitution? He might 
wish to preserve the British constitution, 
but that would be a thing impossible, 
if these societics met with mdulgence 
or concession. Their own language 
clearly expressed, that they would make 
no compromise ; and it must be clear that 
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no concession would satisfy them, short 
of a surrender of the Britith constitution. 
It must therefore appear that resistance, 
and the strongest resistance, that could be 
made, was absolutely necessary, notwith- 
standing all that had been augured in s0 | 
prophetic a strain against the adoption of | 
severe measures, even in extreme Cases. | 
The right hon. gentleman had said, ‘if 
there are such persons, to be sure youcan- 
not like them ; but never imagine that perse- 
cution will get the better of their opinions, 
whatever they may be.” If such tolera- 
tion of opinions ought to be granted to 
persons of the description which the 
members of those societies proved to be, 
to what did it amount? It amounted to 
a toleration of the worst species of anar- 
chy, sedition, and treason. * In his idea 
of persecuting for political opinions, the 
right hon. gentleman need not suppose 
that there was any particular intention, by 
that bill, to go too great a length in that 
way; and, once for all, to answer the 
question of ‘“ where are you to stop?” 
it was not proper that the limit of their 
remedies should be ever declared, or that 
they should pronounce that this was the 
last remedy to which they would have 
recourse: he would at the same time say, 
that prosecution, in no instance, ought 
to extend beyond what the real necessity 
of the case required: and the temporary 
‘means proposed by the present bill might 
be supposed the best remedy in the pre- 
sent case.— He should next come to those 
points on which the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to have arpied at a much greater 
length than he thought necessary, viz. 
the degree of necessity that existed, the 
proofs of that necessity, and the nature 
of the remedy applied to the case. Upon 
these several points, he conceived, the 
House was already perfectly satisfied; 
and he could see no reason why the right 
hon. gentleman should have introduced 
into that part of his speech, so much in 
favour of the right which the people had 
to meet for legal purposes in a constitu- 
tional way, or their right to petition par- 
liament for a reform in the representation, 
because these were points which had never 
been disputed, and had no connexion 
whatever with the question before the 
House. With regard tothe policy of such 
an application to parliament, when that 
question came regularly before the House 
last year, he had fully declared his senti- 
ments on that subject, and on a parlia- 
soentary reform, and his opinions still re- 
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mained the same: but surely, no person 
would presume to say, that there existed. 
the most remote analogy between legal 
societies for obtaining reform in parlia- 
ment, with an intention and desire legally 
and constitutionally to improve the repre- 
sentation, and that convention proposed by 
the Jacobin societies, whose object was, 
the destruction of parliament, and not 
its improvement. That that was their de- 
sign, was clearly proved by the authority 
of their own records; the bulk of them 
did not even pretend that reform was 
either their view or their wish; such a 
measure was ncither in their mouths, nor 
in their minds; neither did their actions 
in any sort correspond with the actions of 
men who wished well to their country, 
To give any sanction to them, under the 
impression that their object was a legal 
and constitutional reform, was too ridi- 
culous an idea to admit evenof a mo- 
ment’s consideration ; as well might they 
talk of giving their sanction to legal con- 
spiracy and legal assassination, as imagine 
that those societies had any legal or vir- 
tuous purpose whatever in their system! 
[To corroborate this argument, Mr. Pitt 
read various extracts from the proceed- 
ings of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation, and the London Corresponding 
Society.] These societies were, he said, 
the main springs of this destructive sys- 
tem, which called aloud for such immev 
diate and such powerful resistance. What 
he had read from their own books, proved 
sufficiently, in his mind, that it was 
through hypocrisy they pretended their 
object was a parliaientary reform, and 
that they used it merely as a pretext or 
mask for their real and mischievous de- 
signs; and the papers inserted in their re- 
port were, in his opinion, a full and com- 
plete answer to such gentlemen as endear 
voured to confound those men with par- 
liamentary reformers, and served also to 
refute the charge made by those who had 
insisted that the report contained no new 
matter whatever. In one of their pro- 
ceedings they appointed a committee for 
the express purpose of watching over the 
conduct of parliament, with a view to con- 
trol any proceeding which might appear 
to them improper; and that they were 
to effect through the organ of a conven- 
tion, expressing at the same time, that as 
no redress of grievances could be ex- 
pected from that quarter, it became their 
duty to repel tyranny by the same means 
by which it was supported, On that, 
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point he could net but express his sur- 
pos at hearing the same arguments used 

y that right hon. gentleman which had 
been used on a former night, respecting 
the right which existed in the people at 
large to watch over the proceedings of 
parliament, and to interfere when any 
measure was going forward which they 
might conceive inimical to their interests. 
What most astonished him was, that any 
argument of that sort should be offered 
as a palliation for the conduct of that so- 
ciety; since, after the union with the 
other in the same system, and for the 
same objects, they avowedly came to re- 
solutions, that they should not appeal to 
parliament for redress of their supposed 
grievances, but were to proceed to acts 
of authority and control over the func- 
tions of parliament.—With regard to no- 
thing new being contained in the report, it 
was in itself a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther the information contained init was old 
or new, provided it was considered to sub- 
stantiate the grounds upon which the 
alarm had ‘taken place. However, in 
point of fact, they were not old proofs 
which it contained; for, until the seizure 
of the papers, the correspondence with 
the club at Norwich was never known; 
and that was one of the most important 
discoveries that those papers contained, 
as it had brought to light the general 
design of assembling their Jacobin con- 
vention. As to what was known two 
years ago, could any person say, that 
these transactions were unconnected with 
the subsequent and progressive proceed- 
ings of those societies, and that they did 
Not form a very material link ofthat chain 
of conduct which it was necessary to 
trace from its first commencement down 
to the present moment? One part of 
the report, however, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had admitted to be new; that 
which stated that these societies were 
preparing to put arms into the hands of 
those who were to carry their designs 
into execution. That article of the re- 
port had been somewhat curiously ob- 
jected to, that, not being in the body of 
the report, but given as a separate ar- 
ticle, it was therefore less authentic. In 
answer to which he should mention, that 
that piece of information was cautiously 
given, because the committee, at the time 
their report was made up, had not been 
able to make so full an inquiry into that 
matter as the importance of the subject 
demanded; they, howevery were now 
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be in possession of such information as 
might lead them to propose to parlia- 
ment some farther measures on that ar- 
ticle. Another reason they had for mak- 
ing it a separate article, was, that the full 
information contained in the report re- 
specting the intended convention, was in 
their minds sufficient to warrant the pro- 
ceedings intended to be founded thereon. 
—As to the propriety of the remedy, 
without again recurring to the arguments 
used against persecution for matters of 
Opinion, he would shortly say, the re- 
medy amounted to nothing else than 
putting a legal restraint upon criminal 
actions ; and the present crime amount- 
ed, in his opinion, to a cones of 
that nature, which was an equal, if not a 
stronger, reason for the suspension of 
the Hubeas Corpus act, than either the 
cases of invasion or rebellion, to which 
entlemen had so frequently alluded. 
he right hon. gentleman seemed v 
much to doubt the good effects of the bill, | 
and that it would never attain the object 
for which it was intended: the opinion 
of the persons who composed those so- 
cieties seemed to differ essentially from 
his, and they considered it in a different 
point of view; for they had declared the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act the 
very measure which should be the signal 
for them to assemble their convention, 
and on that account it became the more 
necessary for parliament to pass the bill 
quickly, to prevent them from taking 
measures to evade its operation.— Wit 
regard to the measure being likely to 
invite the French to invade us, the right 
hon. gentleman had spoken nobly and 
boldly on that head, when he said, that he 
did not fear an invasion, but would not 
invite one; and in that sentiment he per- 
fectly concurred; but the material dif- 
ference between them was, that he be- 
lieved the effect on the French would be 
quite the reverse from what he supposed, 
for certainly the suppression of our ene- 
mies at home would be no very welcome 
intelligence to our enemies abroad. But 
however that might be, with regard to 
the disaffected persons in this country, 
whatever their numbers were, it was pro- 
per the vigilant exertions of government 
should equal their activity. 
Mr. Foz, in explanation, declared, that 
with regard to what he had said on the 
subject of the Christian religion, the right 
hon. gentleman had entirely misunder- 
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stood and misstated him; which he did 
not conceive possible, as he had taken 
particular pains to make kis meanin 
cleag and obvious. What he had sai 
was, that the Christian religion owed much 
of its success to persecution; not insin- 
uating from that, that it was deficient in 
point of divinity; it was a religion of 
which he always had been accustomed to 
speak with reverence, and which he had 
ever professed ; and farther, to elucidate 
that point, he had observed, that not only 
the Christian religion, but other sects, 
which had no just claim to divine insti- 
tution, had flourished under persecution. 
He repeated what he had said respect- 
ing a proper vigilance in the people, 
over the proceedings of parliament, and 
their right to associate for legal purposes. 
He declared, if sucha bill as had been 
alluded to by his right lon. friend (Mr. 
Windham), to assimilate the law of this 
country to that of Scotland, was ever to 
be introduced into that House, he should 
think it his duty to associate with persons 
from the different counties and towns in 
England, to resist it by every legal and 
constitutional means. With regard to 
disaffected persons, no country was with- 
out them, but the bill was holding out to 
our enemies, that they were so nume- 
rous as to require the strongest efforts of 
the executive government to resist them. 
_ Mr. Pitt expressed his satisfaction at 
the explanation given by Mr. Fox, and 
assured him that what he had said arose 
from misconception. 

Mr. Zhompson said, he rose not to jus- 
tify any of the societies: if they were 
criminal, let punishment fall where there 
was guilt. He wished only to explain 
the correspondence alluded to in the re- 
port of the secret committee, between 
the Corresponding Society and the so- 
ciety for Constitutional Information, of 
which he was a member. The society 
for Constitutional Information would not 
agree to the use of the word Convention, | 
which they thought might give a false im- 
pression of their intentions, and on the 
Friday following, they resolved that they 
would not send delegates to any meet- 
ing. Why was not this resolution men- 
tioned in the report? No circular letter 
had been sent to other societies by the 
an | for Constitutional Information. 
He asked the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, as a member of the secret commit- 
tee, whether he did not recollect having. 
secn the rogolution above mentioned in 
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the books. If he had not, it must have 
been omitted by the secretary either 
through negligence or design. : 

Mr. Pitt admitted that no circular let- 
ters had been sent by the society for 
Constitutional Information. The books 
of the society appeared to be kept with 
the utmost regularity. He said, he did not 
recollect whether they contained any 
such resolution as the hon. gentleman 
had stated, and wished him to mention 
the date. 

Mr. Thompson did not recollect the 
date, but was certain as to the fact; ifthe 
resolution did not appear on the books 
the secretary must have suppressed it. 

Mr. Grey said, that this was a new 
fact to prove the whole report of the se- 
cret committee a scandalous imposture. 
A member of the House had stated a re- 
solution to which he himself was a wit- 
ness. Could the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer deny that it was upon the books ? 
To say that he did not know, was to say 
that the committee had reported to the 
House on the contents of papers which 
they themselves had not examined. 

Mr. Pitt said, he should give no ane 
swer to a question pyt in such a tone. 

Mr. Curwen observed on the rashness 
with which the House was proceeding, 
without ascertaining facts. He had quite 
ted the society of the Friends of the 
People on no suspicion that the gentles. 
men who remained in it would sufter 
themselves to be misicd, and was still 
the advocate of parliamentary reform. 

Major Maitland said, the arguments for 
the bill, as far as they depended on the 
conduct of one of the societies, were now 
admitted to be false; and the report of 
the sccret committee was contradicted in 
a point of fact by the only member of 
the House who could speak to it of his 
own knowledge. 

Mr. Jekyll suggested to the House that 
it had been completely misled, and was 
going to vote away all that was left, to 
distinguish us from a despotic govern- 
ment, upon erroneous statements. After 
the information just aftorded, he hada 
right to assume, that the papers contained 
in the report, were not those that be- 
longed to the Constitutional Society ; 
that their secretary, or some other per- 
son, had been bribed to substitute hse 
papers instead of those that were genuine ; 
and that the whole was a forgery and im- 
posture of the same kind with those of 
Titus Oates. 
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The question being put, that the House 
do now adjourn, the House divided : 
Tellers. 


- Major Maitland - - 
Yeas | ie ely - = « 4} 33 
t 183 


Ware Sir James Sanderson - 
OFS) Mr. Adams - - - 
The bill was then read a third time. 
On the motion, that the bill do pass, the 
House divided : 
Tellers. 


Sir William Young - 

YEAS 4 Mr. Serjeant Watson - i eae 
Colonel Tarleton - - 

Noks Mr. Francia - - - i a 


The bill was then passed; and the 
House adjourned at 3 o'clock on Sunday 
morning. 


First Report of the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy respecting Seditious Practices. ] 
May 17. Lord Grenville presented a 
Message from his Majesty to the House 
of Lords similar to that which was pre- 
sented to the Commons; on the 12th of 
this month. 


May 19. The Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion bill-was brought from the Commons. 
A copy of the First Report of the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was also presented; and lord Grenville 
moved, that it be referred to a Secret 
Committee. 


May 20. The Lords proceeded to 
ballot for a Secret Committee, and the 
following noble peers were chosen: viz. the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, dukes 
of Leeds, and Portland; the earls of 
Hardwicke, Carlisle, Carnarvon, Chat- 
ham, and Mansfield. 


May 21. The Lord Privy Seal, present. 
ed the First Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, which was read by the Clerk at 
the table, and is as follows: 


Tre First Report from the Com- 
_ MITTEE OF Secrecy appointed by 
the House of Lords to inspect the 
Report and original Papers, and the 
Book sealed up in a Bag, delivered 
on Monday the 19th of May last, 
by a Message from the House of 
ommons; and who, by the order 

of the House of Wednesday the 
Zist of the same month, were em- 
powered to send for persons, papers, 
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and records, and to receive such 
communication as may be made to 
them by his majesty’s orders, or by 
the Committee of Secrecy appointed, 
by the House of Commons, and to 
report thereupon, from time to time, 
as they shall see cause. 

Ordered to report, That the commit- 
tee have met, and, having carefully com- 
pared the said bo with the original pa- 
persreferred tothem, have come toanuna- 
nimous resolution immediately to report 
to your lordships, that they are satisfied 
and convinced by circumstances contain- 
ed in these papers, that a traitorous con- 
spiracy hath been formed, and acts done 
in pore thereof, by certain societies 
and persons in different parts of the king- 
dom, for the subversion of the established 
laws and constitution, and the introduc- 
tion of that system of anarchy and cone 
fusion which has fatally prevailed in 
France. 

The same evidence contains strong in- 
dications that measures have been re- 
cently taken, and are still continuing, for 
providing arms of the most pernicious sort 
to be distributed amongst the favourers of 
this conspiracy for effectuating, by open 
force, the purposes, for which they 
have conspired. The committee have 
therefore thought it their duty to con- 
tinue the farther examination of the mat- 
ters referred to them, and to submit to 
the consideration of the House, whether 
it may not be proper that they should be 
empowered to send for persons and 
papers, and to receive such communica- 
tions as may be made to them by his 
majesty’s orders, or by the committee of 
secrecy appointed by the House of Com- 
mons; whose vigilance and activity, in 
povane for the public safety, cannot 
ail to excite a proportionable zeal and 
emulation in your lordships for detecting 
this scene of iniquity, and thereby avert- 
ing the calamities in which the farther 

rogress of such a conspiracy might have 
involved the nation. 

The said Report was ordered to be 
taken into consideration on the following 
day. 


Debate in the Lords on the Habcas Cor- 
pus Suspension Bill.] May 22. The order 
ofthe day being moved, and the Report. 
of the Secret Committee read by the clerk 
at the table, ; 

Lord Grenville rose, to call on their 
lordships to consider whetber they ought 
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not to proceed with all possible expedition 
in the measure before them, which was a 
bill brought up tothem from the Commons, 
to enable his majesty to secure and detain 
such persons as he shall suspect of con- 
spiring against his person and government. 
It had now in different shapes been brought 
before their lordships; first, by the mes- 
sage from the king ; secondly, by the com- 
munication from the House of Commons; 
and lastly, by a committee of their own, 
that a A and conspiracy actually ex- 
isted, for the purpose of subverting the 
Jaws and annihilating the constitution of 
this kingdom. It was moreover ascer- 
tained, to the satisfaction of their lord- 
ships, that arms had been furnished, to 
carry into effect the wicked machinations 
of the societies to which the report ad- 
verted. In such a situation, the two 
branches of the legislature had shown pre- 
cedents, where the hands of the executive 
government were strengthened, for the 
purpose of defeating those who conspired 
against the laws and theconstitution. Was 
he to close his speech here, he was con- 
vinced, after their lordships had heard the 
report, that it were unnecessary for him 
to say more to induce them to agree to the 
motion which he should submit to their 
consideration. The only question, in his 
mind, was, whether their lordships would 
agree to a measure that tended to enable 
the executive government to secure to 
this country the blessings of the constitu- 
tion and its laws, which were attacked. 
For that purpose, he would recommend to 
their lordships to pass the bill now before 
them; in doing which, they were doin 

nothing more than their ancestors ha 

done, and that at the best periods of our 
constitution. For it was at the time of 
the glorious Revolution, that they had 
mtd Woe the measure now proposed, on 
slighter examination than that which had 
preceded the measure now proposed to be 
adopted. On areference to their journals 
it would appear, that such a bill as this 
had passed on a single communication 
from the crown, without stating any 
thing but the mere fact of there be- 
ing a conspiracy, and without waiting for 
any proof of it; but although that was 
the case, he felt in this instance a desireto 
enter a little into the detail of facts, by 
way of information to the House. The 
assertion of the House of Commons, in 
which their lordships committee had una- 
nimously concurred, was, that they were 
satisfied there was a design now openly 
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professed and acted upon, which aimed at 
nothing less than a traitorous conspiracy 
for the subversion of the established laws 
and constitution of the kingdom, and to 
introduce that system of anarchy and con- 
fusion which had fatally prevailed in 
France ; and he was sorry to say, that this 
had not been discouraged, onthe contrary it 
had been encouraged in many instances, 
and that at atime when we were at war 
for the maintenance of every thing that 
was dear to us, and to every civilized na- 
tion in the world: From the first moment 
that those who brought on the revolution 
in France found themselves strong enough 
to avow their real principles and designs, 
their mischievous system commenced, and 
they began to disturb this and other coun- 
tries, under the name of reform. The 

had proceeded wisely, if wisdom coul 

ever be said to attend iniquity: they had 
proceeded to obtain the assistance of the 
people of different countries, well know- 
ng that their system could not be estab- 
lished in their own, without such assist- 
ance; and they found, as naturally they 
a to find, men of profligate morals 
and desperate fortunes in many places 
ready to enter into their views. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of 1792, a corres- 
pondence was established for the’ purpose 
of disseminating principles utterly incon- 
sistent with the existence of the constitu- 
tion of this country; he would say more, 
inconsistent with the existence of any con- 
stitution, or any form of government ir 
this world, where there was any law, mo- 
rality, religion, or order. In this situation 
his majesty had been advised to warn his 
or ie of the pernicious tendency of 
such principles, and the dissemination of 
them; accordingly, his majesty issued his 
proclamation in May, 1792.* Precisely 
at this period it was, that these societies 
came forward for the purpose to which 
it was extremely material for their lord- 
ships to attend; they began their operas 
tions by endeavouring to corrupt . the 
minds of the lower classes of the public, 
by disseminating pamphlets, containing the 
whole of their system: they passed a re- 
solution on the 18th of May, 1792, to dis- 
tribute a cheap edition of a book, intituled 
‘‘ Rights of Man.” Here was the foun- 
dation of that system which had since 
ripened into treasonable practices by sub- 
sequent proceedings, which were followed 
up with incredible activity; this was in- 
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creased by the success of Dumiourier in | resolution, for the destruction of all rank» 
the Low Countries, which demonstrated | distinction, and order in society: every 
the views of the parties, as well as their | thing was to be swallowed up in the jaco- 
avowed concurrence with the National | binical term, citizen. Their lordships 
Convention of France, which was mani- | would see there was not any one of the 
fested by anaddress presentedon behalfof papers of these societies, contained in the 
these societies to that convention, andthe . report, which did not contain avowed ap- 
answer to it, which was, that the National | probation of the principles of government 
Convention applauded the spirit of British | maintained in the National Convention of 
republicans, and that they trustedthe mo- | pasecia uct ae utterly subversive ofall 
ment was fast approaching, whena National . government and all order in society. The 
Convention would be established in Eng-' persons who concurred in these scniiments 
land. His lordship said, hewasinduced at , disseminated them with incredible industry 
firat to look on this as a wild, absurd, sally ' among the people of this country at large, 
of infatuation, with which the proceedings and with more industry among the lower 
of that assembly seemed to teem; but on orders than any other; every speech that 
looking at the subsequent proceedings of was seditious, every publication that was 
the English republicans, he found it was_ seditious, was disseminated among men 
only part of a systematic plan forthe sub- who were the most likcly to be ie away 
version of the constitution of this coun- by their passions, in hopes finally of intro- 
try. This would be as evident to their ducing anarchy and confusion in_ this 
lordshipsas to himself, if pas haart atthe country. For this purpose, they had car- 
names of the persons who had been ad-_ ried on correspondences in almost every 
mitted members of these socicties after- considerable manufacturing town in the 
wards; they were members of the Con- kingdom. They had at last determined to 
vention, who had by the whole of their callwhatthey termeda British Convention; 
speeches and conduct, been marked by the in October 1793, they took measures for 
most decided hostility tothe constitution this purpose, and a convention serra 
of this country ; and they had brought us_ met in the December following. His lord- 
to the necessity of arming against them ‘ship then proceeded to read extracts from 
in our defence, and almost at this very : the report, and maintained that in several 
moment, when we were arming for our | parts of it open resistance to the law was 
ewn defence, and in support of our con-| recommended, and that in no purt was 
stitution, these societies made honorary : there any thing evinced like a disposition 
members, and entered the speeches of: to apply to parliament. In one part. it 
these persons in their books, the speeches | was stated, * that the law ceases to be an 
of Barrere and St. André: Roland was also | object of obedience whenever it becomes 
admitted an honorary member.—It was an instrument of oppression.” Then was 
really with astonishment that he at first: stated, as an instance of this oppression, 
read the speech of Barrere in particular, | the trials and punishment of the members 
where hestated that it was false that the | of the convention at Edinburgh, together 
people of England were adverseto the pro- | with high panegyrics on the virtues of these 
ceedings of the convention which brought | individuals. Couple this with the sen- 
on the murder of theirking; heallowedthat | tence—‘* We see with regret, but we see 
individuals in this country had expressed | without fear, that the period ts fast ap- 
some disapprobation of that event, butin- | proaching when the hberties of Britons 
sisted that it was by no means the general | must depend, not upon reason, to which 
feeling of the people of England. This was | they have long appealed, nor on their 
the speech which the members of the So- | powers of expressing it, but on their firm 
ciety for Constitutional Information were | and undaunted resolution to oppose ty- 
aerate to applaud! Besides this, their: ranny by the same means by which it is 
rdships would perceive in these societies exercised,” and he would ask any honest 
a studious imitation of the proceedings of man to lay his hand om his heart, and say 
the National Convention: they adopted whether he did not really believe that the 
all their phrases in speaking, and al! their | truespirit ofthis sentiment was, to inculcate 
forms in transacting business. All this the doctrine of disobedience to the exist- 
oved, to his mind, that their views weie | ing laws, and to repel by force, every at- 
to familiarize the lower classes of the peo- | tempt to enforce such laws ?—His lord- 
ple of this country to these proceedings, | ship then took notice of the account of the 
in order to prepare them to come toa | proceedings of the meeting of the Londow 
{ VOL..XXxI. ] - [aP] 
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Corresponding Society, at the Globe 
tavern on the 20th of January 1794, 
which he censured as a peice of extrava- 
gant licentiousness. They then, he said, 
proceeded to animadvert on parliament in a 
strain too indecent for their gabe nee 
hear repeated ; and then they complained 
of the administration of justice in Scotland 
and in Ireland. It was stated—“ If we 
look to Ireland, we find that acknowledged 
privilege of the people to meet for any A 
ort and protection of their rights and li- 
erties, is attempted by terrors, to be 
taken away by a late iatamious act of par- 
liament.” In Scotland—“ The wicked 
hand of power has been imprudently ex- 
erted, without even the wretched forma- 
La of an act of parliament.” Here it was 
held out in one case, that an act of parlia- 
ment was an infamous act, and in the 
other, that an act of parliament, if these 
societics should disapprove of it, was to 
be considered as a wretched formality : 
both tending to one point, namely, that 
the authority of either was to be resisted 
by open force. It was stated, indeed, that 
rey looked for a parliamentary reformby 
legal means; but was any man simple 
enough to believe that they were sincere 
In this declaration? On the contrary, 
was it not evident, that the whole of their 
plan was, to bring parliament into con- 
tempt in the eyes of the public? He 
charged the authors of these proceedings 
with nothing less than an intention to in- 
troduce into this country the anarchy of 
France, and he would say that their de- 
signs were not only criminal, but treason- 
able. Their object was not a parliamen- 
tary reform, but the destruction of our 
monarchy ; the destruction of that House 
and the destruction of the House of Com- 
mons; the subversion of all law, order, 
rank, distinction, property. With nothing 
less than this did he charge the authors of 
these proceedings, and he would say again 
that these were treasonable practices. To 
maintain this assertion, he need only to 
advert to some passages, in which they 
stated, in the most inflamed and treasona- 
ble terms, their views. It is asked, by 
what means shall we seek redress? «‘ We 
answer that men in a state of civilized 
society, are bound to seek redress of 
grievances from the laws, as long as an 
redress can be obtained by the laws.” 
Then followed a text from scripture, which 
he would not repeat; but the conclusion 
was, ‘““we must have redress from our 
owa laws, and not from the laws of our 
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obligation to the laws ceased, for the 
Houses of Parliament were filled with 
their plunderers, enemies, and oppressors. 
They then proceeded to create themselves 
into a convention to set parliament aside 
altogether. These were treasonable acts 
and their lordships were no more to be- 
lieve the professions of these men, that 
they only wished for a parliamentary re- 
form by legal means, than they ould the 
defence of a murderer in a court of justice 
if he should declare his intentions were 
good. His lordship then proceeded to 
take notice of the meeting at Chalk-farm, 
on which he pointedly animadverted, and 
in the course of which he observed, that a 
little before this time, an opinion had been 
given in another place, in which he concur- 
red entirely, namely, that if the law was not 
sufficient to suppress these proceedings, it 
ought to be strengthened, as it must be al- 
lowed, that many of these proceedings were 
had in contempt of the established Jaws of 
the country. Fle had no doubt whatever of 
these being treasonable practices. He 
would not disgust their lordships by read- 
ing the resolutions entered into at Chalk- 
farm, as they had heard them read by the 
clerk at the table. They were such as 
evidently showed the violent intentions of 
this society. From these it was manifest, 
that they, in the most undisguised man- 
ner, had exhorted the people to arm, and 
that the occasion of their assembling, and 
the cause for which they met, was nut to be 
decided by parliament, but by that illegal 
meeting. this, he contended, was cal- 
ling on the people to rise in arms against 
parliament; it was endeavouring to alie- 
nate them from their allegiance; it wasan 
avowal of treasonable purposes, as exhort- 
ing the people to resist the laws. From a 
view of all these facts, he was convinced 
that there existed a treasonable conspi- 
racy, for the express purpose of super- 
seding parliament, annihilating the legis- 
lature, and introducing anarchy and cone 
fusion in the kingdom. This was the con- 
clusion drawn by their lordships respecta- 
ble committee; it was the conclusion 
which he himself drew; and, if it was con- 
clusive to their lordships, they would pro- 
cecd with dispatch in adopting such mea- 
sures as would put a stopto the saber 
evil. In some of the societies proposals ha 

been made for providing arms for the mem- 
bers, andifany thing was wanting to carry 
conviction to the minds of the most incre- 
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dulous of their treasonable intentions, the | self capable of vast designs, and therefore 
circamstance of their arming their friends | his lordship trusted, that the security 
must be sufficient. When this fact was of the country in the present crisis, would 
established, that they armed to effec- | rest on something more than the obscurity 
tuate by force if possible, what they ' of individuals. tle concluded with mov- 
could not otherwise accomplish, it was | ing, ‘“‘ That the bill for empowering his 
& necessary caution to put the executive | majesty to secure and detain such per- 
government on their guard against what . sons as his majesty shall suspect are con- 
might be otherwise productive of a civil | spiring against his person and govern- 
war. If the measure which he had to ment, be now read a first time.”—It was 
propose was strong or harsh, the necessity read a first time. His lordship then 
of the case required that it should be _ moved, ‘ That this bill be now read a 
carried into execution. If it were ar- | second time.” 

gued, that there was incongruity in adopt- | Earl Stanhope said, that differing from 
Img a measure that wonld attach to the | the noble secretary in all his conclusions 
whole, because a part was criminal, he ; he must oppose this measure. He con- 
would argue, without meaning any per- | sidered this bill as neither more nor less 
sonal compliment ‘to those with whom he , than a system for erecting a bastile in 
acted, that their lordships might repose | this country, and for establishing lettres 
with safety in the clemency, and mild | de cachet, by which any man in the king- 
exercise of any power vested in the exe- ; dom might be imprisoned for any length 
cutive government. If it were said, that | of time, at the will of ministers, without 
the tools and instruments of those who | proof, without reason, and even without 
formed those alarming meetings, were | trial, and after all, without redress of any 
miserable, obscure individuals from whom | kind, for such imprisonment. He should 
no apprehension could be justly formed, | have expected, that when such a propo- 
he would answer, that where conspiracy | sition was only mentioned in a_ British 
was proved danger existed. If it was | House of Parliament, it would have ex- 
said, that a conspiracy was not to be | cited gencral abhorrence. There was no 
dreaded in which men of rank were not | situation in which such a measure as this 
among the conspirators, he would an- | ought to have been attempted, much less 
swer, that if their lordships looked into | in which it could be justified, to this ex- 
the page of arth they would find that | tent. He thought he should do away all 
the overthrow of all governments had been | the grounds laid down in support of this 
effected by obscure individuals, and that | measure: their lordships would permit 
almost alt conspirators were bankrupts in | him, therefore, to state what the charge 
character. With respect to the Revolu- | was against the members of these so- 
tion in France, the majority were adverse | cieties, and what was the ground of that 
to the measure: and an able writer, and | charge. A convention,—a meeting—an 
a man of veracity had asserted, that just | assembly—give it what name you please 
previous to its happening there were not | —had been agreed upon by these socie- 
two hundred persons in all France who | ties; now, upon this, two considerations 
wished for it; and Robespierre himself | presented themselves to our view—the 
was regarded for a time as a madman in | object of the parties, and the means b 
the National Convention. It was want | which that object was to be attained. If 
of early caution in the executive govern- | these were legal, no honest man would be 
ment that enabled these desperate cha- | disposed to cavil about thename. He 
racters to succeed. We, in the present | should take first, the charge. It was 
instance, should regard the fate of the | stated, that the object of the members of 
monarchy of France as a lesson ; there- | these societies was, not to apply to par- 
fore, though the individuals were insigni- | liament for a reform; but that they in- 
ficant in number, in talents, and in charac- | tended to supersede the House of Com- 
ter, that was no reason for not checking | mons, and to take upon themselves the 
their proceedings, for they might soon | power and function of legislation. There 
become dangerous if suffered to proceed. | appeared to him to be great want of logic 
Previous to the great rebellion, in which ; in that conclusion ; for it was certain! 
Cromwell made so conspicuous a figure, | very possible, he did not say it was ad- 
he was considered as a despicable cha- | visable for a body of men to form a reso- 
yacter anda man of no note: but in the | lution for obtaining a parliamentary re- 
progress of that rebellion, he preved him- | form, and that legatly, without any: appli 
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cation to parliament. He spoke the more 
freely upon this point, as he never had 
belonged to any of these societies, and 
he did not approve of the meeting of a 
convention, such as these societies pro- 
posed; because, however legal their con- 
duct might be, it was mot likely to be 
effectual: it had been tried already, and 
had failed, and was likely to fail again. 
It had been tried in 1780 and 1781. But 
the probability or the improbability of 
success had nothing to do with the legality 
of the plan. To show the possibility of a 
plan for bringing about a parhamentary 
reform, without applying to parliament, 
he would put a case which might easil 

happen. Suppose, for instance, that all 
those who now possessed the right of 
election should determine not to vote at 
a future election for any person who did 
not undertake to agree.to a given plan for 
‘a parliamentary reform ; and suppose all 
those who were so elected should be faith- 
ful to their engagement: here would be 
at once a plan for a parliamentary reform 
carried into effect, without any applica- 
tion to parliament, and yet it would be 
legal. But it was said, that these per- 
sons had extravagant ideas of reform; 
“annual parliaments, and universal suf- 


frage.” 
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Fox and many other distinguished cha- 


racters. They afterwards met in Lon- 
don and in Wescuinster: and stated seve- 
ral points for a reform. in parliament, and 
the meeting resolved in a very spirited 
manner, nd did not speak of parliament 
in very soft expressions. He did not say 
that all those individuals agreed to these 
resolutions, but the society agreed to 
them; and no question was ever started 
upon the legality of the meeting, or of 
its measures. He then took notice of the 
quintuple alliance ; they had eed to 
call a convention precisely as these so- 
cieties had done. Another meeting had 
been held in Scotland, and by the express 
advice of the lurd advocate, a convention 
had been agreed upon. This he only 
mentioned to prove that there was no- 
thing illegal in the word convention. 
Their Jordships knew what the conduct 


.of Mr. Pitt had been upon the subject of 


parliamentary reform. He then pro- 
ceeded to the declaration of sir Geurge 
Savile, a character whom every one who 
knew esteemed. That great and good 
man had, in his letter to his constituents, 
made use of much severer words with 
respect to parliament, than these societies 
had done in any of their resolutions, and 


This was not peculiar to these | instead of being blamed, he was revered 
persons, he could show to their lordships ! for it. 
that there was a person of the name of | 
Richmond who had held the same ideas. | 


He then took notice of the duke 
of Richmond's Jetter to colonel Sharman, 
in which his grace states that he has no 


If, therefore, the House would allow this : hopes of any reform from the parliament, 


Richmond to entertain these ideas, they 


‘but that the people must do every thing 


must at least tolerate the members of , for themselves. If their lordships, there- 
these socicties. We were told that these | fore, were to send to prison any of the 


societies had expressed disapprobation of | 
the parliament of Ireland; he should | 


show them that the same sort of intempe- 
rate expressions had been made use of 
with respect to the parliament of Eng- 
land. He then proceeded to state an ac- 
count of a mecting, in Kent, in the year 
1780, with many great and respectable 
names; some of them members of that 
House, among the rest, the right hon. 
‘Tommy Townshend. 

_ Lord Sydney thanked the noble ear! 
for the polite manner in which he had 
introduced his name, but that he ever 
belonged to any convention, he rose ex- 
pressly to deny. 


Earl Stanhupe said, he never had as- 
serted that the noble lord was a member 
of a convention; he spoke only of a 
Kentish committee. At this meeting 
were present a brother of the noble se- 
€retary of state, colonel Fitzpatrick, Mr. 


members of these societies for disrespect 

ful expressions to parliament, they must 
send with them, for the same offence, ci- 
tizen Richmond. As an instance of the 
freedom taken with the character of par: 
liament, he quoted Mr. Burke's letter t - 
sir Hercules Langrishe, on the subject c. 
the corruption of parliament. He ridi- 

culed the idea of a conspiracy where every 
transaction had been printed in the pub- 
lic newspapers, and maintained that it 
what was now stated in the report was 
illegal, government ought to have prose- 
cuted long ago. One part of the charge 
against these societies was, that they had 
circulated a cheap edition of the Rights o 
Man. Now, upon this point, their lord- 
ships ought to know what the secretary of 
state did not mention. The attorney-ge- 
neral of that day, sir Archibald Macde : 
nald had indicted Mr. Paine, the autho. 
of the Rights of Man, and that book ha‘: 
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been declared ‘by a jury a libel on the 
constitution of this country. In all the 
cheap editions of this book, circulated by 
order of those societies, the parts select- 
ed by the attorney-general were omitted ; 
therefore, the inference was, that the 
book in that state was a legal publication. 
He then took notice of the charge of 
these societies having admitted Barrere 
and Roland as*honorary members of this 
society ; there was nothing on the face 
of it illegal, for the speeches of these 
persons who were not stated in the report, 
and their lordships had no evidence of 
their unconstitutional tendency. If any 
complaint was to be exhibited against the 
members of these societies, for applauding 
the sentiments of these speeches, we 
should have evidence of the speeches 
themselves. Besides, he maintained that 
the report itself was extremely unfair, and 
made up entirely against all the rules of 
evidence; parts of the correspondence, 
and those the most unfavourable, were se- 
lected, and the favourable ones omitted ; 
whereas, in point of justice, the whole of 
the books of the society should be quoted 
in the report, that the House might not 
be called upon to judge from mutilated 
and detached passages; the whole taken 
together might not only be an innocent, 
but also a meritorious work. On the 
subject of providing themselves, with 
arms, his lordship quoted the authority 
of Blackstone, who stated that the sub- 
jects of a free state have a right to keep 
arms for self-detence; and also the opi- 
nion of lord Hawkesbury, on the pro- 
priety of arming the people, who had said 
that there never was an instance of an 
armed people using their power to their 
own destruction. ‘The whole of this mea- 
sure appeared to him to be improper: 
the fear pretended to be felt could be 
compared to nothing so aptly as the wind- 
mill of Don Quixote. But supposing 
there was any foundation for fear, how 
unjust was it that the freedom of all the 
people of England should be at the will 
of the minister, on account of the misbe- 
haviour of a few. He desired their lord. 
ships for a moment to reflect on the pos- 
sible effect of all this. Suppose a stream 
of water that had often fertilized a beau- 
tiful plain, had passed its boundaries, and 
occasioned some trifling injury to the 
soil, a miserable husbandman would he 
be who should endeavour to choak up the 
current. So it was here—the flowing of 
human reason government had not the 
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power of checking, but, like the prudent 
usbandman, they might with care direct 
it within its proper channel. So in the 
present instance, let us do justice and 
give to the people peace, and then we 
may be able to guide their reasoning, and 
keep it safely within its due limits. 

Barl Spencer said, that the measure 
proposed was undoubtedly a strong one, 
but it was not stronger than the occasion 
called for. He conceived it to be abso- 
lutely necessary, and he gave ministers 
his hearty thanks for having brought it 
forward. Ifthe measure wanted justifi- 
cation, he would give it in the words of 
Blackstone, namely, ‘ that it may some- 
times be worth while to part with our li- 
berty for a time, in order to preserve it 
for ever.” 

Lord Hay vindicated the measure as 
becoming the wisdom of administration, 
and as being adequate to the occasion. 

Lord Boringdun approved of the mea- 
sure, because he was convinced that the 
necessity of the case called fora oe 
measure. It was full time that a chec 
should be put to the progress of such de- 
structive proceedings. He felt no weak, 
or unmanly alarms, and was as much for 
the fair, pure, equitable rights of man, 
as any body ; at the same time, being no. 
friend to the modern innovating system 
of France, it became his duty to be alarm- 
ed when he thought any attack was at- 
tempted to be made upon the constitution. 
of the country. The existence of a most 
dangerous conspiracy against the govern- 
ment of this country was evident. He 
agreed, that no force could stop the pro- 
gress of opinion; but he thought that a 
prudent foresight might prevent many 
evils. : 
Lord Zhurlow said, that before he en- 
entered at all into the guestion, it was 
proper to notice the manner in which the 
bill had come into that House. He con- 
sidered it first as founded upon the king's 
message, and next on the proceedings 
which had since taken place upon it in 
that and the other House of parliament. 
In his opinion, their lordships had acted 
in the wisest way, by taking it up in the 
manner they had done; but he could not 
help saying, that much of the debate 
that night had gone very wide ot the. 
mark. The only communication now be- 
fore them, was the report of their com- 
mittee, and the bill which was founded 
upon that report. The general principle 
upon which he conceivea the bill to be 
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founded was necessity; and when once 
that necessity was established, there was 
nothing so strong in the measure as ought 
to create any objection to it. If it was 
clear that the proceedings, which made 
the bill necessary, tended to produce that 
anarchy in this country which had pre- 
wailed in France, (and certainly it must 
be allowed, that anarchy was the worst of 
ny), then it was necessary to adopt 

is measure, which, though it for a time 
seemed to infringe upon the principles of 
the constitution, only took away just as 
much as secured the rest ; which certainly 
was a wise and commendable policy, He 
reprobated the practice of introducing 
names of persons, or even allusions to 
those who were under trial ; it was unfair, 
unjust, and unknown in the practice of 
the English legislature; they ought not 
to be prejudged or pronounced guilty 
before hand. From what he had seen of 
the report, there were many things that, 
in his opinion, were seditious, but he 
did not think that they amounted to any 
higher crime. There were other parts, 
which if they could be supported by evi- 
dence, certainly might amount to treason ; 
particularly where it was said to be in- 
tended to prosecute their system by force, 
and in opposition to the known laws of 
the country. This sort of declaration re- 
quired punishment, and had its authors 
been punished at the time, it would have 
prevented their successors from having 
offended. But though the persons, to 
whom he alluded, had escaped, that could 
form no excuse for those who now wished 
to carry their schemes farther. He re- 
peated, that from what he had seen of 
the repert, he thought there was ground 
_ for punishment, as far as punishment for 
misdemeanor went, but he begged leave 
to decline giving any decided opinion 
upon the particular instances of those who 
were now very nearly under trial. A 
great mistake seemed to exist respecting 
the extent of the bill, which, in fact, 
gave no power to the executive govern- 
ment, as to confining and detaining sus- 
cted persons, which they had not be- 
ore, except this, namely, that they could 
be so secured and detained for a certain 
time, without being brought to trial. Why 
it had vulgarly been called a Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, he could not 
tell; and yet it had been so called almost 
every time that a bill of this sort was 
brought forward ; for if this bill was pass- 
ed to morrow, the Habeas Corpus act 
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still would remain in full force, and ma- 
gistrates must consider that to be the 
case, and act with proportionate caution. 
He recurred to the different periods when 
this act had been most the subject of 
parliamentary discussion. In Charles the 
2nd’s time, it had been in disuse, and 
was renewed in the year 1704. A bill 
of this sort had been at different times 
brought forward, in cases where an actual 
insurrection took place, or where conspi- 
| Facies were strong y, suspected, although 
| they were of so hidden a nature that they 
could not be traced at the time; and in 
the last case it became prudent and ne- 
cessary to secure and detain persons sus- 
pected, till such conspiracy could be 
traced. As to the crimes charged in the 
report, certainly, many persons might be 
committed under this act, but he thought 
most of them could be brought before 
the common courts, whether this act pase- 
ed or not. It was the duty of magis- 
trates to attend particularly to the laws in 
cases of imprisonment. e alluded to 
the imprisonment of lord George Gordon, 
which he seemed to think too long, and 
the sentence too severe. With regard to 
the manner in which any additional dis- 
cretionary power put into the hands of 
ministers might be used, he must say, 
that he should not have the least hesita- 
tion in risking his liberty, his property, 
and his life, at the discretion of the noble 
secretary of state, and believed they could 
no where be safer. But this matter of 
opinion was not a fair argument when any 
extraordinary power was to be given to 
the executive government. In such m- 
stances, no more ought to be trusted in 
the hands of ministers than the urgency 
of the case required ; to argue in that way 
would be to distinguish the officer from 
the office, and might put it in the power 
of abad man todo, what a good man 
never would do if he had the same power. 
In all cases where punishment was me- 
rited, the best mode of preventing similar 
offences was, to punish in a spirited man- 
ner.—Lord Thurlow then took occasion 
to allude to a pamphlet*, which his lord- 
ship said, had been published by one 
Debrett in etapa and which had thet 
day been put into his hands, reflecting 
highly upon the judges, and many mem- 
bers of that House: it was disgraceful 


Lord Thurlow alluded to the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Causes of the Duration of Mr. Hastings’s 
Trial. See p. 288 of the present Volume. 
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and indecent; and such as he thought | arisen from the most obscure indivi- 
never ought to pass unpunished. Hecon-, duals; and though the numbers were 


sidered, that vilifying and misrepresent- 
ing the conduct of judges, magis- 
trates entrusted with the administration 
of justice, and the laws of the country, 
was a crime of a very heinous nature, 
most destructive in its consequences, be- 
cause it tended to lower them in the opi- 
nion of those who ought to feel aproper re- 
verence and respect for their high and im- 
portant stations; and when it was stated 
to the ignorant and the wicked, that 
their judges and magistrates were igno- 
rant and corrupt, it tended to lessen their 
respect for, and obedience to the laws 
ofthe country, because they were taught 
ot think ill of those who administered 


them. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
attended particularly to the report which 
had been made to their lordships, but 
could not find out in that, or any circum- 
stance connected with it, the least ground 
for the very strong and alarming measure, 
which it was intended to introduce—an 
innovation upon the constitution of the 
country, unwarranted by policy, neces- 
sity, or precedent. It certainly, though 
the greatest, was not the only innova- 
tion which they had lately introduced; 
they had begun with an Alien bill; then 
& traitorous correspondence bill; they had 
proceeded to bringing foreign troops into 
the kingdom, and raising voluntary sub- 
scriptions without the consent of parlia- 
ment: and now all these measures were 
to be followed up by this bill, which 
amounted toa suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act; the whole forming a chain of 
measures tending to establish in this coun- 
try a new system of revolutionary govern- 
ment. When he reflected upon the sup- 
posed dangers to which the report alluded, 
and compared them with the daring mea- 
sure proposed as a remedy, he was satis- 
fied that the remedy was far more alarm- 
Ing than the danger could possibly be. 
Ten years ago, when schemes of reform, 
precisely the same as those avowed by 
these societies were proposed, countenan- 
ced, and encouraged by the duke of Rich- 
maond, and others of his majesty’s present 
cabinet, no such thing as a bill to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus act had been thought 
of. The noble secretary had allowed that 
the conspiracies which he dreaded so 
mouch, were formed by the refuse of the 
people ; but he had taken care to state also, 
the great mischiefs that had frequently 


all said to be inconsiderable, yet their 
power was rated very high, and their pro- 
ceedings were to be dreaded as most im- 
portant, so much so, that they were to 
overawe and control the functions of par- 
liament, and overturn the constitution it- 
self.—_Now, what was all this but mere 
assertion. Had a single fact been produ- 
ced that proved even the probability of 
this being well-founded? Not one. Who 
believed that. danger was to be dreaded 
from Lovet and the 200 madmen whom 
he was said to have collected? The whole 
contents of the report, the country at lar 

had been fully acquainted with for the 
last two years; and if they were proceed. 
ings of the alarming nature now described, 
ministers were highly criminal, in allow- 
ing them to pass unnoticed so long. What 
were the materials that proved this dark 
and hidden conspiracy ? Seditious papers, 
that had appeared in every news-paper in 
the country, and treasonable writin 

that had every where been circulated for 
the last fourteen months. In short, it was 
clear, that ministers had long been ac- 
quainted with the proceedings which they 
now thought so dangerous, and had been 
nursing the conspiracies till it suited their 
own purposes to bring them forward, for 
the purpose of keeping up a system of 
alarm and terror, in order to divert the 
attention of the eauntry from the calami- 
ties and disgraces which their mal-admi- 
nistration had brought upon it. In every 
former case, where a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus had taken place, it was 
founded upon some overt act, and not 
upon such ridiculous grounds as the re- 
port on the table held out. Whatever 
respect the learned lord might have for a 
secretary of state, he should be sorry to 
see any minister vested with a discretionary 
power greater than the exigency of the 
case required, whatever his character 
might be. Noble lords might recollect 
what had happened after 1715, in sir W. 
Wyndham’s time, when very respectable 
country gentlemen were brought up from 
Norfolk and confined. At that time, how- 
ever, there was an open rebellion in the 
country. In 1722, the bill was founded, 
not upon such papers as those in the Re- 
port, but on a specific declaration con- 
tained in the king’s message. In 1745, 
the situation of the country was similar 
to what it had been described in the for- 
mer cases. All that tine, tll within the 
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last twelve years, there had been a Pre- 
tender and a Jacobite party in this coun- 
try: members of both Houses had been 
notoriously of that party. From this he 
might conclude, that either the Habeas 
Corpus act ought never to have existed 
till within the last twelve years, or that it 
eught never to exist again —He came 
next to consider what had been said about 
the real intention of those societies not 
being favourable to a reform in parliament 
and quoted some passages from Mr. 
Burkess letter to his constituents at Bris- 
tol, almost in the same language, and pre- 
cisely the same in substance as the argu- 
ments used in the papers of those socie- 
ties; but what might then be thought 
good and praiseworthy, from that grave, 
orthodox, political divine at that time, 
was now to be reckoned treason from 
those societies. He then noticed the 
precedent of 1777, when the bill then 
brought into parliament, only affected a 
particular description of persons specified 
therein, and did not go a step farther 
than the exigency of the case required. 
In the present instance, as all the mis- 
chief must come from the tew hundreds 
who belong to these societies and clubs 
the operation of the bill ought only to 
extend to them: this would have been 
an effectual remedy, had their purpose 
been only to meet the real evil with an 
adequate remedy. Having concluded his 
arguments against the bill, the noble earl 
founded the motion he was about to make 
upon the 26th standing order of the 
House, that no bill can be read twice on 
the same day that it was brought in: this, 
like every other standing order could not, 
he said, be dispensed with, unless by the 
unanimous concurrence of the House. 
_ This, coupled with the precedent in 1722 

on this order, induced him to move, 
‘¢ That the House do now adjourn.” 

The Earl of Adzngdon said, that in 1777, 
that was, pending the American war, he 
had voted and single-handedly protested * 
against the bill that was then brought for- 
ward for the suspension of the Habeas 
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this was a war, as it were, with original sin; 
that was, with our ancient and ever to re-. 
main inveterate enemies: and not only 
our enemies, but the enemies of all man- 
kind—let him add, the enemies of God 
and Nature. That was a war of Cavaliers 
against round Heads, of High Church 
ue Low Church, which he then oppos- 
ed: this was a war (by way of retaliation 
too) of round Heads against Cavaliers, 
of Low Church upon High Church, in 
order to No Church: and this he now 
opposed, both being equally adverse to 
the tolerating spirit and the free consti- 
tution of this country. The principles, 
it was true, were the very converse of 
each other; but the motives of conduct 
in him were still the same, namely, to 
preserve the intirety of the British cone 
stitution. These were his reasons for the 
vote he should give, and to which he 
could add many others : but long speeches 
like great books, were great evils; and 
if one reason would would do, as Hudi- 
bras says, what need of two? 

The Earl of Mansfield remarked on the 
obscurity of the persons who composed 
the societies, as a circumstance that 
would render the success of their inten- 
tions more dreadful. He had much con- 
fidence in the good sense of the people 
of this country, and their attachment 
to the constitution; but the question for 
their lordships to consider was, ‘* Would 
they nip the seeds of anarchy in the bud, 
or suffer them to be blown abroad by. 
every wind? Would they smother the 
flame on its first appearance, or suffer it 
to burst into a conflagration? Under such 
circumstances as the present, it was not 
walls and towns, it was not fleets and ar-: 
mies, that constituted the defence of a 
nation, but the vigilance of the executive 
government. If we looked to the horrors 
which France presented to our view, was 
it terror that had occasioned the commis- 
sion of the unexampled atrocities in that 
unhappy kingdom? Was it terror that 

rovoked the murder of their sovereign ? 
as it terror that had just instigated them 


Corpus act; in 1794, pending the present | to the murder of the princess Elizabeth, 
war with France, he should vote for its | who, to all the softer virtues of her sex,’ 


suspension, and would give the bill all | added 
the support in his power; and precisely | have 


tience and fortitude, that would 
one honour to the most heroic 


on the same ground and for the same rea- | times? Our measures of precaution were 


sons, that he voted against the other bill ; 
for that war was a war upon our friends 
and fellow-subjects in America; whilst 


ae ® See Vol. 19. p 52. . 


not to be calculated on the probability of 
ultimate success, but on the magnitude 
of the evil with which we were threatened. 
Let their lordships figure to themselves a 


convention, such as the societies propgsed - 
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to assemble, usurping an authority pa- | heas Corpus act. Every emergency, 
ramount to that of parliament. Happy, however, certainly must have its separate 
In such a case, would be the lot of that consideration and its separate remedy. 
man who should be the first to fall by the . The alien bill had its necessity, which in- 
English guillotine ; for he would have the . duced parliament to that. measure ; the, 
consolation of knowing that he was to be present measure must be justified on its 
buried in the same grave with the consti- , own distinct grounds. The noble ear! la- 
tution. To their lordships it would be ir- , bours to prove, that there are no existing: 
reparable ruin. Notwithstanding all that . circumstances of sufficient importance to 
was asserted to the contrary, he still hoped justify this measure ; in his opinion, nei- 
we should be able to restore order and ther the report of the Commons, nor that 
government in France; but if we should from your Lordships’ committee, fyrnish 
not, and confusion should take place in ' any thing safficiently defined to ground 
this country, to whom could their lord- | the suspicion of a dangerous conspiracy ;, 
ships apply for assistance or relief?, To ' nothing which the common provisions of 
the Jacobins in France? The security of law could not control. He argues also, 
other noble lords was to him an additional , that most of the papers have long ago ap- 
ground of fear ; for if they were all equally | peared in newspapers and hand-bills ; and 
convinced of the danger, they would all: he observes, that if they really had con- 
be equally zealous to guard azainst it. _—_—ttained all the dangerous matter imputed 

The Earl of Carnarvon could not help tothem, ministers were criminally supine 
making a few remarks on what a noble not to apply for this increase of power 
earl (Lauderdale) had said. He was seoner. Certainly, if the present mea- 
very ready to agree with the noble earl, sure was only to facilitate the punishment 
that the subject was of the utmost impor- . of the seditious matter in any of these 
tance The danger to the constitution, papers, this measure would not be neces- 
which improvident neglect and temerity sary; the common law would be sufficient | 
on the one side, or nervous and causeless | to bring the authors to speedy trial, and 
alarm might produce on the other, was | exemplary punishment; but the increased 
obvious to every man who had turned his . boldness of these societies, their increased 
thoughts to political reasoning. The ‘ numbers, and their manifest designs, make 
question before us is this, whether the | it necessary to guard against the treason- 
temporary suspension of the Hubeas ; able effects of these libels. It is against 
Corpus act can be justified at any time | the treasonable acts springing from these 
upon any emergency? If it can, whe- , libels that this measure is directed. The 
ther the dangers of the present moment ; noble earl amplifies the value of the sa- 
are of a nature and magnitude to autho- crifice required, and depreciates the dan- 
rise the present measure? I did not ex- ger as trifling or imaginary. That the 
pect to hear any doubt respecting the first ; Habeas Corpus act is the most valuable 
part of this proposition, but by the noble hold which liberty pussesses is admitted 
earl’s argument, I think he denies that on all hands, and that it ought not, on 
any circumstances of the country would slight occasions to be dispensed with. I 
justify it. He has blended his objections ' am willing to go farther and assert, that 
to the present measures, with his objections ; no constitution is safe and free, unless in 
to the alien bill, and to those other mea- | its ordinary state of health and vigour, 
sures of necessary precaution which the ' great latitude is a even to the wild 
exigencies of the times have produced; | range and fancy of reforming projectors : 
as if this measure could not be justified because some good may result from it, 
on the simple consideration of its own | and the evils flowing from the intemper- 
specific case, without reference to the | ance of individual zeal in common cir- 
other measures alluded to; as if a certain | cumstances may be with safety left to the 
quantum of the law of the land might be | usual provisions which law, circumscribed 
suspended in times of difficulty, which, if | by the jealous spirit of liberty, has 
expended in the alien bill, would leave | formed; but in difficult and suspicious 
no supply for further provisions of that | times the secret enemies to the constitu- 
nature on the present emergency. In | tion of the country ought not to be suf- 
this way of arguing, it would certainly | fered to collect and ripen their poison 
be difficult to prove that any specific cir- | under the warmth and protection of that 
cumstances could of themselves, at any | liberty they mean to destroy. On this 
time, justify the suspension of the Ha- | principle alone have all the former in- 

{VOL. XXXI.} [2 Q} 
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stances of this measure been founded: | arguments, and trust to the statement 


The noble earl says, that the former in- 
stances have no resemblance to the pre- 
sent; and he seems to think the instances 
of 1715, and at other periods, were more 
justifiable, because they were in times of 
open rebellion. ‘The noble earl’s usual 
logic does not support him in this obser- 
vation ; a secret conspiracy having broken 
out into an open rebellion, could never 
be an additional reason for employing a 
ower applicable only to secret enemies ; 
It is not with the artillery of such an act 
of parliament that he would meet an open 
enemy in the field; it is only calculated 
to operate against enemies who conceal 
themselves, of which you have necessa- 
rily fewer when one half are in open war, 
and out of the reach of such an act. If 
all had taken arms, you would have none 
to apply it to. The eve of a rebellion is, 
theretore, the time when such a power 
must necessarily have its most effectual 
operation; it is lurking conspiracies of 

roved existence and danger, but of un- 
<nown resources and undefined extent, 
that call for this remedy, without which 
the flame might increase gradually under 
the cover and protection of law, until it 
burst forth with irresistible fury. A noble 
earl (Stanho ) has told us, that the re- 
volution of France was the event of a 
moment; it is ‘true, it was so; and the 
negligence of the government of any 
country, in suffering conspiracies to gain 
strength, and seduce the people under 
false pretences, will produce the same 
catastrophe. Aconspiracy clearly proved 
need not be traced distinctly through all 
its branches and ramifications; its exist- 
ence, and the danger to the state from its 
nature, are sufficient to justify the tem- 
pony suspension of that security for our 
iberty, which by law is our birth-right. 
But even during that suspension, parlia- 
ment leaves responsibility attached to the 
discretionary power which it entrusts to 
ministers, and remains herself the watch- 
ful and jealous avenger of any injustice ; 
nor is any individual deprived of his re- 
medy at law for any wanton encroachment 
on his liberty. That there are sufficient 
grounds to appfeliend great danger from 
lurking conspiracies in the present mo- 
ment has been so fully and unanswerably 
prone’ by the noble secretary of state, 
rom the documents contained in the re- 
ports, that it would be useless to go over 
the same ground ; but‘! will venture to 
rest the proof of danger short of those 


‘and observations of the noble lords whe 
oppose this measure. They admit nurhe- 
rous societies to exist, corresponding with 
-each other, canvassing for increase of 
_ numbers, complaining of the government 
| of the country in all its branches, profes- 
sing no expectation of any redress from 
the government which they complain of, 
and professing that they shall never apply 
either to the legislature or the executive 
power for redress, but shall depend upon 
themselves, and for that purpose shalt 
summon a convention of all the people- 
All this some noble lords state as legal ; 
they will, however, scarcely deny that 
they could not go much farther within the 
bounds of legality ; and if they should 
take the rioble earl’s (Stanhope’s ) advice, 
(I do not mean to say that he regularly 
recommended such plan, when he told 
them, that nothing was wanting but pikes 
and resolution to give the people their 
amplest wishes), if, I say, these societies 
should make use of this hint, it would be 
difficult to maintain the assertion, that 
the constitution of the country was in 
no danger. When the government was 
brought, by these societies spreading dis- 
content where it did not previously exist, 
into so critical a situation, that the se- 
cret distribution of arms would put the 
constitution of the country at their mercy, 
I should think it was time to take vigorous 
measures, to prevent the dangers which 
threatened. If, undef these circumstan- 
ces, the hands of government ought to be 
strengthened, how much more must it 
appear necessary, when the clearest hos- 
tility to the constitution is marked ip all 
the proceedings of these societies, and 
when they have anticipated the hint of the 
noble earl, and begun to collect and se- 
cretly distribute arms? I therefore feel 
the necessity of surrendering for a tme 
& portion of the security for my ltberty, 
in order to enable the ‘ministers of the 
country more effectually to deal with those 
who mean ‘to overturn it. | 
The Earl of Derdy said, it had never 
been contended that no case could exist 
which would justify the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, but only that a case 
had not been made out in the present in- 
stance. Thenoble earl seemed to think, 
that the less the danger the stronger must 
be the measure of precaution. If'so, every 
fence of the constitution might be broken 
down; and should the fortunate period 
ever arrivé ‘when there was no gee 
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whatever not an atom of it would be left. 
The news of the day from France had 
been alluded to. o man could more 


regret than he did the degradatign which. 


human nature suffered by such acts; but 
he could not see how the mention of them 
had any relation to the question in de- 
bate. A learned lord had said, that 
all the facts stated in the report 
were highly seditious, but did not 
amount to treason. If they were only 
seditious, was not the ordinary course of 
law sufficient to punish and repress them ? 
‘The persons charged with those acts were 
now in custody: where was, then, the 
necessity of new powers to bring them to 
justice, or to prevent them from doing 
future mischief? This surely was a proof 
that the danger, whatever it might have 
been, was now atan end. The nable se- 
cretary had dwelt on the numbers as- 
sembled at Chalk Farm. Did he mean 
to say, that all the persons who happened 
to be present were implicated in the pur- 
poses of the meeting? He could not but 
-know that in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, a very few persons would soon col- 
lect a mob of several hundreds, merely 
from motives of curiosity. That the so- 
cieties were preparing to distribute arms, 
was stated even in the report as a mere 
hea ia unsupported by proof. 

or these reasons, he deprecated a mea- 
sure which he cansidered as called for by 
‘no adequate cause, and as an attack upon 
the constitution. His inquiries had fully 
satished his mind upon the subject, and 
whether he acted with the majority or 
the minority, with ten or with twenty, it 
was the same to his conscience. He 
feared no calumny, for he defied any 
man to quote an action of his life, that 
was hostile to the system of liberty pro- 
tected: by law, under which we enjoyed 
#0 many blessings. 

The Earl of Carlisle entered into the 
reasons that had induced him to give his 
poor support to ministers, and reminded 
their lordahins of the small beginnings 
from which very important events had 
arisen, sfticulaily calling to their recol- 
lection lord George Gordon’s mobs, which 
though objects of ridicule at first, had 

own to such a serious height, as actu- 
wally to awe the legislature, and subvert 
government for a week. He defended 
‘the bill, as being essential to the safety 
of the constitution. | 

Marquis Townshend said, that in his 
ppinign it wes safer, in a moment of 
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emergency like the present, to confide 
powers in the executive government, than 
to leave it to individuals to take measures 
for their own security. Government, 
however, ought to be, and in his opinion 
were, responsible for the use which they 
made of these powers. On this view he 
acquiesced in the present measure, which 
he considered as justified by urgent ne- 
cessity, and well adapted to avert the 
danger in question. 
The Marquis of Lansdown began with 
observing, that it was the practice of all 
wise men to examine their measures by 
the rule of reason; and he recommende 
it to their lordships to examine the ques- 
tion of adjournment by that test. Ifever a 
standing order deserved to be made into 
a law, it was that order which regulated 
the course of their proceedings, and gave 
to the people time to see and consider 
of the measures passing through the 
House, so as to enable them to come 
forward and assist parliament with their 
advice. | What possible inconvenience 
could there be in the delay of a day? 
Suppose that the city of London should 
come up with a petition to their bar, 
would it not be for the interest of the 
kingdom that they should have the opi- 
nion of that respectable body? Minis- 
ters might, perhaps, wish to get rid of 
such opinion, as it was suspected not to be 
so favourable to their views as it was last 
year, for they did not, he believed, stand 
equally well with the city; but surely 
parliament ought, from considerations of 
prudence, as well as regard to their own 
dignity, to deliberate on a measure of 


such importance, and not debar the peo- 
ple from presenting their petitions against 


it. There could be no cause for precipi- 
tation. The principal persons engaged 
in the terrible conspiracy, he supposed 


were already taken up. They could not 


escape ; and there had been no tumult on 
the occasion; no attempt had been made 
to rescue them; no Habeas Corpus ever 
had been moved for in their behalf, and 
there was no appearance in any part of 
the country to justify the -haste of their 

they should examine the 
precedents which were brought forward 


as gtounds for the present measure by 
reason ;, and he would venture to say, 


that there was pot one which would be 


found to justify the act by being in point. 
‘It was ridiculous to say that there was a 
precedent in this reign and in that reign, 
because in this or that reign the Habeas 
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Debate tn the Lords on the 


Corpus act had been suspended. Such | 


@ precedent could not be adduced. 
There was always heretofore a dire ne- 
cessity proved, either of rebellion, in- 
surrection, or of such real absolute ne- 
cessity, as was made manifest to the 
minds of all men. Was this the case 
here? No such thing. No cause had 
been stated to justify the measure; and 
a learned lord had wisely said, that to 
strengthen the magistracy was all that 
the circumstances of the country seemed 
to requirc.—It had been said, that revo- 
lutions always sprung trom the people, as 
an arguirent for alarm at the present in- 
considerable persons being engaged in re- 
forms. In his mind, the very reverse 
was the fact. Ourrevolutjon was brought 
about by a few men of superior sense and 
understandings, who saw that the thing 
was absolutely necessary, and effected it 
against the general opinion; and even 
in France it was by reading men—by men 
of rank and condition, that the revolution 
was begun; by men who saw and felt 
the oppressions of the government.— 
Was the present measure either just 
or political? As to its justice, it had 
not been made manifest. Committees 
had been appvinted in both Houses 
composed of alarmers and alarmists. In 
former committees, impartial menhad been 
placed; here they were all of one descrip- 
tion, and their report was full of capital 
inaccuracies. It gave no information 
what the law could do; how far it could 
go to correct the existing evil; nor did it 
prove to the satisfaction of any thinking 
man any real cause forsuch a measure. It 
talked of societies: he was ignorant of 
the societies; he knew nothing of them 
but he looked at them with an eye of fa- 
vour, as ee seemed to be only sincerel 

desirous of obtaining a beneficial end, 
namely, a reform in parliament. They 
sought the same object as the society 
that met at the Thatched house in 1782 
and if any reproach attached to the one 
body, the same, or even preater attached 
to the other, as the beginners. But what 
was the fact? The old Jacobins were 
persecuting the new. There was a vulgar 
proverb, which precisely described the 
parties. One set of men were best to 
catch another; a smuggler was the best 
man to set to catch smugglers ; he would 
know ail their tricks; he would suspect 
their practices by a consciousness of what 
he would have practised himself, if he had 


mot been admitted into a snug birth inthe 
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customs ; but though he was a proper per- 
son to catch his old companions would you 
invest him with powers to attack and ruin 
the fair trader? As to its policy, if it was 
the general opinion of the country that 
there should be a reform, do what the 

would to prevent it, sooner or later it 
would be irresistible. If their grievances 
were real, they ought to be redressed ; 
and that they had real grievances was cer- 
tain, for the commissioners of accounts, 
appointed by parliamentitself, had report- 
ed on the enormous sinecures, expenses, 
and burthensome offices of government. 
ay had complained of barracks and 
surely there had been a time since the Re- 
volution when the erection of barracks 
would have given universal alarm and un- 
easiness to the country. It was not poli- 
tic, to push men upon these subjects. 
They would grow desperate if ministers: 
should go on, step by step, in encreach- 
ing upon their liberties. And what was 
the benefit to be expected? That there 
should be no meetings for the discussion 
of popular subjects. Was that a state of 
society to be wished for? Was it wise to 
break the spirit, destroy the vigilance, 
and allay in the breasts of the people all 
zeal for the constitution? Emigrations 
had been too frequent of late ; not merely 
of people, but of wealth, industry, and ta- 
lents. They would not diminish under 
such measures. He could not discover 
any distinction between the societies of 
which these alarmists were active mem- 
bers, and the societies which are made the 
subject ofthe present debate ; their pro- 
fessed object being the same. The pre- 
sent crisis, and the present war were, with- 
out any precedent in history. The dis- 
contents of the people arose from the ti- 
midity of the ministers: and from what 
was consequent on that timidity, their ill- 
judged violence and oppression. What 
was to be the end of the present business ? 
Was it meant to prevent any remonstrance 
against the present war? Were ministers 
to silence the people until they had no 
longer men or money to eed it on? 
Were they to continue it until this coun- 
try, bleeding within and without at every 
pore, was completely exhausted? A law 
against Conventions as in Ireland, though 
a harsh measure, might be considered as 
mere milk and water to this: and seeing 
it in this view, he believed that ministers 
hgd other than their professed objects in 
their contemplation. They wanted to 
train up herds of informers,'as was done 
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in the reign of Charles 2nd, and even in 
that of king William and Mary, by whom 
men of another description from those now 
in gaol were to be attucked. What bishop 
Burnet said of the informers and forgers 
of those times, when the hands of peers 
were so dexterously imitated as to elude 
their own detection when shown them in 
that House, ought to make them cautious 
of a measure that might generate thesame 
tribe. They ought not, upon mere school 
language to give up the great security of 
British freemen. E or himself, he entered 
asolemn protest against the measure, and 
as he might not be present again, against 
any further measure they might attempt 
of a similar kind. He deprecated the de- 
lusions they were holding out ; they knew 
well whether there were arms hoarded up 
in the country. No quantity of arms could 
be procured without their knowledge. The 
trade would know of orders to any extent ; 
and they were so connected with the 
trade, that they had nothing to do but to 
send up for two or three of the principal 
masters to have immediate information. 
As to new fashioned arms, and the dra- 
matic representations of pulling out dag- 
gers from under their cloaks, it was too 
contemptible a manceuvre for the good 
sense of the country. He advised them 
to go upon a broader ground of wisdom, 
and upon a larger line of policy, if they 
meant to extricate the country from the 
dreadful abyss into which they had 
plunged it. The motion of adjournment 
was a motion of the greatest propriety ; 
nor did he conceive how their lordships 
could refuse their assent to it, without an 
open violation of their own rulesand orders. 

The Duke of Leeds began his speech 
with reading the following quotation from 
an anonymous author, on the measure 
in the year 1722: ‘Since persons of 
fortune and consideration can at this 
time of day think it worth their while to 
assist the interests of our late desperate 
traitors, by affecting a most unreasonable 
and ill-timed concern for the liberties of 
their country, I who have no advantages to 
expect from public confusions, need make 
no apology for appearing on the other side 
of the argument, and endeavouring to 
prove that the present measures of the ad- 
ministration are our only security against 
all those mischievous disorders in which the 
madness of disappointed rebels, and the 
wild spleen of our modern patriots would 
involve us.” * Speaking of the present mea- 


* Boyer’s Political State, Vol. 24, p. 397s 
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sure, the duke said, he had heard very 
little in the shape of argument against it ; 
it most certainly was a serious one, and 
would be criminal but for the urgent ne- 
cessity on which it was founded. He 
owned himself'an alarmist ofa long date ; 
ever since the month of November 1792, 
From what he saw then, and what he had 
since seen, he entertained a considerable 
degree of apprehension; and he was con- 
vinced thatif they did not arm government 
with large and sufficient powers, they would 
not long have any Habeas Corpus act to 
maintain or suspend. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
speak first as to the form and course of 
their proceedings. The precedent of 1722 
was perfectly in point, only that so much 
pains had not been taken at that period in 
giving to the House full information on 
the subject ; whereas, in the measure of 
the present day, whatever objection might 
be made to the measure itself, it could not 
be alleged that it had not been fully dis- 
cussed ; a great deal of extraneous matter 
had been introduced, but, on the real point 
at issue, there had been but littleargument. 
After clearing away a vulgar error, that it 
was a suspension of the Habeas Corpus: 
act, and that no action would lie for false 
imprisonment, that it was a full indemnity 
to ministers for all acts, and gave them the 
power of lettres de cachet, and that it 
was a revolutionary measure, which had 
been so ably done by a learned lord, there 
had been no contest about the principle. 
It had been admitted, that if there was a 
convention, or a meeting called by any ° 
other name, which aimed at giving laws 
to parliament, and the country, this meae 
sure would have been wise and salutary. 
The only difference, then, between them, 
was about the fact—whether these socie- 
ties did really aim so to give laws to the 
country, or merely meant to obtain a par- 
liamentary reform by legal and constitu. 
tional means. To prove that they meant 
nothing so little asa parliamentary reform 
(which he contended was tried, settled, 
and extinguished in 1781 and 1782), he 
went over the documents in the report, 
reading extracts to prove that the sbiece 
of the societies was a reform of govern 
ment, and something infinitely beyond a 
reform of parliament,. declaring that the 
assertion thattheir object was a parliamens 
tary reform, no more legalized the meet- 
ing, than “* God save the King”’ written at 
the bottom of a seditious libel, could 
purge -it ofits libellous tendency. He ob- 
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served, that these societies originated at 
one of the worst periods of the French 
revolution, and described the late British 
Convention in Edinburgh, before it was 
crushed by the vigour of the magistrates, 
which was altogether on the French model, 
with their primary assemblies, their dele- 
gates, their president, their bell, their term 
of citizen, &c. all which had obviously, 
the French convention in view in their 
proceedings. Their numbers he could not 
ascertain. They probably exaggerated 
their number themselves. He did not 
think them so numerous as they pretend- 
ed, but they were.at least tenfold the num- 
ber of those who began the riots in 1780. 
His lordship commented on the reasoning 
built on the low rank of the members, 
their little power to do mischief, &c. &c. 
and said, it was easy to treat as imaginar 
all dangers that were checked in the bud. 
One of the finest poets had said, 
baat are never own’d but when des- 
cry’d; 
“ Siecesstal crimes alone are justified. 
He had no doubt the House would see 
tle necessity of placing the confidence in 
ministers which this bill designed, and that 
it was a seasonable measure of precaution 
to guard all that was sacred in the coun- 
try from immediate danger. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment ; Contents, 9; Proxies, 2— 
11. Not-contents, 108; Proxies ]1—119. 

The bill was read a second time and 
committed. Earl Stanhope next moved, 
«¢ that the House do now adjourn,” which 
was negatived. It was then moved, ‘that 
the bill be now read a third time.” On 
this the House divided: Contents, 92; 
Non-contents, 7. 

The bill was then passed. 


Protests against the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bul.] The following Protests were 
entered on the Journals : 

« Dissentient, . 

«¢ Because I abhor the idea of establish- 
ing a dangerous and unconstitutional sys- 
tem of letters of cachet in this country. 

‘© STANHOPE. 
“¢ Dissentient, 

lst, ** Because no evidence has been 
laid before us, that this kingdom is at 
present in those circumstances of immi- 
nent danger and imperious necessity which 
alone, in our opinion, would justify even 
the temporary surrender of that sacred 
fundamental law which is the sole guar- 
dian of the personal liberty and security 
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of our fellow-subjects. None of these 
circumstances, either of foreign invasion 
or of domestic insurrection, or of formi- 
dable conspiracy, now exist which in- 
duced our ancestors to commit their liber- 
ties to the perilous guardianship of a des- 
potical authority. Instead of such aa 
unequivocal public danger, which silences 
all deliberations and over-rules all laws, 
we are now required to vest an arbitrary 
power in his majesty’s ministers upon the 
authority of a detail of the offences of in- 
dividuals or societies, whose strength and 
numbers are not proved to our apprehen- 
sion to be such as would justify such a 
measure as the present, especially as the 
ordinary operations of the law are sufficient 
to check the spirit which is supposed to 
prevail. One of the worst effects of the 
conduct of these societies is, their havi 
operated as the instrument for former arta- 
ficial panics, and as a pretext for former 
measures, in our opinion the most hazard- 
ous and pernicious. They continued the 
same conduct without injury experienced 
by the public, without accession of 
strength, without the proof of any change 
in their systems or designs. We cannot 
therefore, without betraying the trust re- . 
posed in us, consent to resign the liber- 
ties of all our fellow subjects to the dis- 
cretion of the servants of the crown, on 
no better ground than that of a catalugue 
of offences which have been long notorious 
to the whole kingdom. 

2dly, ‘ Because even the proof that 
some individuals entertain those desperate 
designs which have been ascribed to them 
would not, in our opinion, form any jus- 
tification of the present measure. From 
the Revolution to the complete defeat of 
the pretensions of the House of Stuart the 


wisdom of our ancestors did not deem the 


existence of a zealous, powerful, and in- 
defatigable Jacobite party a sufficient rea- 
son, without overt acts of rebellion, or 
actual existing conspiracy, for subjecting 
the personal liberty of the whole kingdom 
to the will of ministers. Miserable indeed, 
and precarious is our condition, if, at the 
pleasure of a handful of visionaries and 
incendiaries (characters which every age 
produces, and disguises which the agents 
ofevery governinent may assume), our 
liberties are to be laid a a legal inter- 
dict, and ministers are to be vested with 
an arbitrary power over the persons of all 
the freemen of this realm. 

3dly, «* Because, even if the danger 
had been as real and imminent as is pre- 
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tended, it might have been provided 
against by measures far less odious than 
that of depriving the subject of those 
rights of personal security which distin- 
guishes the British constitution beyond 
any other free government, ancient or mo- 
dern, and changing it for the time from 
a government of law to a government of 
will, One expedient, comparatively more 
moderate, is obvious, namely, to put the 
law respecting bail for misdemeanors which 
affect the state for a limited time on the 
same footing with bail in cases of treason. 
4thly, ‘“ Because this bill appears to 
us, under a still more melancholy and 
alarming aspect, when we combine it with 
declarations which have been made b 
considerable persons during the depend- 
ance of this bill. Even this, the utmost 
extremity to which our ancestors were 
ever driven, by the pressure of the greatest 
danger, is but the prelude to a system of 
measures (if possible) still more violent 
and arbitrary. These menaces too for- 
cibly illustrated by some past measures, 
in our opinion of a rigour equally impoli- 
tic and odious, fill us with the most me- 
lancholy apprehensions that designs are 
entertained by a progressive series of en- 
croachments, to annihilate all the rights 
of Englishmen, and to extinguish all the 
free principles of the British constitution. 
5thly, “ Because the precipitation with 
which this bill has been hurried through 
the House is both indecent in itself, and 
directly repugnant to two standing orders 
of this House, one of the 28th of June 
1715, and the other of the 28th April, 
1699, standing orders which insure to this 
House the advantages of mature delibera- 
tion, and to the subject the invaluable 
privilege of petitioning against measures 
which, like the present, are subversive of 
his fundamental rights. 
(Signed ) «© ALBEMARLE. 
‘¢ BEDFORD. 
“‘ LAUDERDALE. 
‘* DERBY.” 


Mr. Burke's Complaint of a Speech o 
Lord Thurlowre fecing on a ee of A 
Committee of the House of Commons.] 
May 23. The Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Causes 
of the Duration of Mr. Hastings’s Trial 
[see p.288 }, having been printed for the 
use of the members, was shortly after re- 
printed and published in the shape of a 
pemphice by Mr. Debrett of Piccadilly. 

consequence of which, in the course of 

& 
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a debate in the House of Lords on the 
22nd instant, lord Thurlow took occasion 
to mention * a pamphlet which, his lord- 
ship said, was published by one Debrett 
in Piccadilly, and which had that day 
been put into his hands reflecting highly 
upon the judges and many members of 
that House: it was disgraceful and inde- 
cent: and such as he thought ought never 
to pass unpunished. He considered that 
vilifying and misrepresenting the conduct 
of judges and magistrates entrusted with 
the administration of justice and the laws 
of tle country, was a crime ofa very 
heinous nature, most destructive in its 
consequences, because it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of those who ought 
to feel a proper reverence and respect for 
their high and important stations; and 
when it was stated to the ignorant and the 
wicked, that their judges and magistrates 
were ignorant and corrupt, it tended to 
lessen their respect for, and obedience to 
the laws of the country, because the 
were taught to think ill of those who ad- 
ministered them.” Mr. Burke called the 
attention of the Huuse of Commons to the 
above circumstance in the following 
speech: 

Mr. Burke said:—Mr. Speaker ; the li- 
cence of the present times makes it very 
difficult to talk upon certain subjects in 
which parliamentary order is involved. It 
is difficult to speak of them with regula- 
rity, or to be silent with dignity or wisdom: 
All our proceedings have been constantly 
published, according to the discretion 
and ability of individuals, with impunity, 
almost ever since I came into parliament. 
By prescription the people have obtained 
something like aright to this abuse. I 
do not justify it. The abuse is now 
grown 60 inveterate, that to punish it 
without a previous notice, would have an 
appearance of hardship, if not injustice. 
These publications are frequently errone- 
ous as well as irregular, but not always 
so: what they give as reports and resolu- 
tions of this House, have sometimes been 
fairly given.—It has not been uncommon 
to attack the proceedings of the House 
itself, under colour of attacking these tr- 
regular publications ; and the House, not- 
withstanding this colourable plea, has, in 
some instances, proceeded to punish the 
persons who have thus insulted it. When 
a complaint is made of a piratical edition 
of a work, the author admits that it 1s his 
work that is thus piratically published ; 
and whocver attacks the work ‘itself mm 
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these unauthorized publications, does not 
attack it less than if he had attacked it in 
an edition authorized by the writer.—I un- 
@erstand, Sir, that in a place which I 
reatly respect, and by a person for whom 
f have likewise great respect, a pamphlet, 
published by a Mr. Debrett, has been 
very heavily censured. That pamphlet, 
Ihear (for I have not read it), purports 
to be a report made by one of your com- 
mittees to this House. It has been cen- 
sured (as I am told) by the person, and 
in the place I have mentioned, in very 
harsh and very unqualified terms. It has 
been said, and so far very truly, that at 
all times, and particularly at this time, it 
is necessary for the preservation of order 
and the execution of the law, that the 
characters and reputation of the judyes 
of the courts in Westminster-hall should 
be kept in the highest degree of respect 
and reverence; and that in this pamphlet, 
described by the name of a libel, the 
characters and conduct of those judges 
upon a late occasion have been aspersed, 
as arising from ignorance or corruption.— 
Sir, I think it impossible, combining all 
the circumstances, not to suppose, that 
this speech does reflect upon a report 
which, by an order of the committee on 
which I served, I had the honour of pre- 
senting to this House. For any thing 
improper in that report I am responsible, 
as well as the other members of the com- 
mittee, to this House, and to this House 
only. The matters contained in it, and 
the observations upon them, are submitted 
te the wisdom of the House, that you 
may act upon both in the time and man- 
ner that to your judgment may seem 
most expedient, or that you may not act 
upon them at all, if you should think it 
most useful to the public good. Your 
committee has obeyed your orders ; it lias 
done its duty in making that report. Iam 
of opinion, with the eminent person by 
whom that report is censured, that it is 
necessary, at this time very particularly, 
to preserve the authority of the judges. 
ls, however, does not depend on _ us, 
but upon themselves. It is necessary to 
preserve the dignity and respect of all 
the constitutional authorities. This, too, 
depends upon ourselves. It is necessary 
to preserve the respect due to the House 
of Lords; it is full as necessary to pre- 
serve the respect due to the aise of 
Commons ; upon which (whatever may be 
thought of us by some persons ) the weight 
and force of all other authorities within 
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this kingdom essentially depend. If the 
power of the House of Commons is de- 
graded or enervated, no other cam stand. 
We must be true to ourselves: we ought 
to animadvert upon any of our members 
who abuse the trust we place in them: we 
must support those who, without regard 
to consequences, perform their duty.— 
For your committee of managers, and 
for myself, I must say, that the report 
was deliberately made, and does not, as 
I conceive, contain any very material er- 
ror, nor any undue or indecent reflection 
upon any person. It does not accuse 
the judyes of ignorance or corruption. 
Whatever it says, it does not say calum- 
niously. This kind of language belongs 
to persons whose eloquence entitles them 
to a free use of epithets. The a ah 
states, that the jodies had given their 
opinions secretly, contrary to the almost 
uninterrupted tenor of parliamentary 
usage on such occasions. It states, that 
the opinions were given, not upon the 
law, but upon the case. It states, that 
the mode of giving the opinions were un~ 
precedented, and contrary to the privile- 
ges of the House of Commons. It states, 
that the committee did not know upon 
what rules and principles the judges had 
decided upon those cases, as they nei- 
ther heard them, nor are they entered 
upon the Journals. It is very true, that 
we were and are extremcly dissatisfied 
with those opinions, and the consequent. 
determinations ef the Lords: and we da 
not think such a mode of proceeding at. 
all justified by the most numerous, and 
the best precedents. None of these sen- 
timents are the committee, as I conceive, 
(and I full as little as any of them), dis- 
ee to retract, or to soften in the smal- 
est degree.—The report speaks for itsclf. 
Whenever an occasion shall be regularly: 
given to maintain every thing of substance 
in that paper, I shall be ready’ to meet the 
proudest name, for ability, learning, or 
rank, that this kingdom contains, upon 
that subject. Do I say this from any con- 
fidence in mysclf? Far from it! It is 
from my confidence in our cause, and in 
the ability, the learning, and the consti- 
tutional principles, which this House con- 
tains within itself, and which, I hope, it 
will ever contain; and in the assistance, 
which it will not fail to afford to those, 
who with good intention do their best to_ 
maintain the essential privileges of the 
House, the ancient law of parliament, 


and the public justice of the kingdom. 
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No reply or observation was made on 
the subject by any other member. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion for 
the Repeal of certain Military Tests.] 
May 26. Mr. Sheridan said;—I now rise 
to make a motion which I have been 
under the neccssity of deferring oftner 
than I could wish at the request of mi- 
nisters; but I trust the delay will pro- 
duce one good effect, because the mea- 
sure'requires but consideration to obtain 
assent. I cannot presume, from any bet- 
ter authority than my own opinion, that 
it is the case; but I really cannot per- 
ceive any possible objection to the mea- 
sure, except the quarter whence it origi- 
nates. It is a measure that would have 
come with much more propriety from 
that side of the House; and I had, for 
some time, a hope that they would have 
been of the same way of thinking and 
prevented me the necessity of bringing 
it forward. This measure is, however, 
more likely to be successful, as it is to- 
tally unconnected with party, and has 
arisen incidentally from the circumstance 
of the emigrant corps bill. Another cir- 
cumstance which I think in favour of the 
bill which I shall have the honour to 
propose is, that it is not founded upon 
any petition or claim of that body of peo- 
ple for whose peculiar benefit it is in- 
tended; for, at a time like the present, 
when his majesty is calling for the aid of 
all descriptions of his subjects in sup- 

ort of the constitution, it might, per- 

aps, be improper in those persons to 
petition for even what they must feel no 
more than in natural justice should be 
granted, because such a petition might 
carry on the face of it something like a 
demand ; and on the other hand, it might 
be as improper for government to make a 
-voluntary offer of relief, because such an 
offer at this time might be considered as 
a bribe.—It is my opinion, that all those 

enal statutes which make distinctions 

etween one class of his majesty’s 
subjects and another, are distinctions 
which every man of good sense and hu- 
manity must wish to see done away one 
time or another. I am one of those men 
who respect the prejudices, as well as 
the rights, of the people, because I con- 
sider those prejudices as originally in- 
spired by government for wise and be- 
neficial purposes. When we _ were 
struggling for our constitution and reli- 
gion against a popish prince, supported 

[ VOL. XXXI.]} 
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religious and political opinions were 
equally hostile to civil liberty, great 
pains had been taken to create in the 
minds of the people, an abhorrence from 
entrusting in the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholics any share of power or authority. 
When such prejudices have been planted 
and cherished, and, after government has 
reaped the benefit of them, I hold that it 
would be highly unjust in that government 
to turn short round, and insult those very 
prejudices they have taken so much pains 
to create, and tell the people at once, you 
shall no longer entertain such foolish and 
ridiculous opinions. We propagated 
them to oppose a temporary danger, 
which no longer exists; therefore you 
must now dismiss them. The dangers 
apprcnenrs from the Roman Catholics, 
and the prejudices against them, are re- 
moved from the mind of every rational man. 
—The riots which happened in the year 
1780, when a measure for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics was brought for- 
ward in this House, should not deter us 
from adopting any measure in favour of 
them at this time: those troubles did not 
arise from the mere apprehension of the 
relicf to be granted to those people, but 
from a universal discontent which at 
that time prevailed against the general 
system of measures which were adopted, 
and from the criminal neglect of those 
whose duty it was to prevent them. 
Besides, in the last fourteen years, the 
proeres of the spirit of toleration has 
een very great; and it is now more 
generally thought that men are- rather 
too inattentive, than too apt to mark the 
difference in religious opinions. If, then 
the danger and prejudice are both gone, 
it remains only to consider the incon- 
venience or advantage which can arise 
from allowing Roman Catholics in the 
army or navy in the same manner as any 
other of his majesty’s subjects. When 
we are embodying an army of French 
Catholics, does it not appear preposter- 
rous to exclude an English Catholie from 
serving his country in a military capa- 
city? Indeed, this first suggested to me 
the necessity of the present measure. It 
ig preposterous in another instance to 
revent the employing Roman Catholics 
in the army and navy in this country; 
for, by.an act passed the last year in 
Irish parliament, Catholics were permitted 
to serve in the army as officers under the 
rank of the staff. Now, supposing that 
[2 R] 
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any Gf these officers should be ordcred 
upon duty to England; can any thing. 
be more absurd and preposterous, than 
that those men should be subject to 
heavy penalties for bearing the king's 
commission, which they do in strict con- 
‘formity to the laws of their own country ? 
It is in itself a circumstance so extrava- 

antly ridiculous, that I am_ persuaded 
it would not have been suffered to exist 
so long, had not the attention of ministers 
‘been drawn off to matters more urgent, 
and more seriously important. And that 
this 1s the case, Iam warranted in saying, 
from a review of the proceedings in the 
Irish parliament during the discussion of 
this question. The authorities that I 
shall quote are of high rank, and men: 
that may be supposed acquainted with 
‘the intentions of government, Mr. Hobart 
and the lord chancellor. When the bill 
‘for the relief of the Irish Catholics was 
introduced into parliament, Mr. Hobart 
observed, ‘ that, with respect to the ad- 
mission of Catholics into the army or 
navy, any change must depend upon 
England; that such a measure was in 
contemplation in England, and a commu- 
nication had been made on the subject.” 
And in a debate in the upper House, on 
the clause for enabling Roman Catholics | 


to accept of employments in the anny | 


and navy, lord Farnham started as an ob- 


jection to the clause, * that, till a similar | 
‘law was passed in England, Catholic: 
officers could not attend their regiments, | 
if ordered into England upon duty: he | 
wished, therefore, that Catholics should ! 


not be cligible to military commissions, 
until the same principle should be adopt- 
edin England.” In reply to this, the 
Jord chancellor said, ‘ that the clause 
went merely to enable Roman Catholics 
to accept military employments; but it 
was not to be supposed that his majesty 
would appoint men on such posts, before 
the laws of the empire should qualify 
them to act in every part of it; and that 
it was more than probable that a similar 
law would be passed in England before 
the expiration of two months.’ Such 
were the declarations of men in habits of 
oficial communication with ministers; 
and I theretore think mysclf justified in 
supposing that the proposition I am now 
to make, was intended, and omitted to 
be done mercly through an accidental 
want of leisure.—I must beg leave to re- 
mind the House, that Catholics do not 
stand in the same situation with Protes- 
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tant dissenters in this respect; for a 
Protstant dissenter may, if he chooses to 
run the risk of incurring the penalties, 
serve in the army, and the offer of his ser- 
vice would not be rejected. Besides, the 
act which is annually passed in this 
House, allowing persons a longer time to 
qualify, affords them some protection, 
while it is at the same time a proof of 
the injustice and inconsistency of these 
tests: but a Roman Catholic would be 
rejected if he made such an offer; and 
at this moment there is a strong instance 
of the difference made between these 
‘two classes of dissenters. A Mr. Wes- 
ton, a Roman Catholic, who had been 
appointed a lieutenant-colonel in one 
of the new-raised corps, which he 
himself contributed largely to raise, 
has been superseded in his command by 
ministers, or at least his commission has 
been refused to be signed. This gentle- 
man is, as far as I can learn, one of the 
most respectable men inthe county where 
he resides; and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, strongly attached to the right hon. 
gentleman and his measures, in which, to 
‘be sure, he differs something from me: 
but is it not an extreme hardship, that 
the Roman Catholics, who are so distin- 
guished for their loyalty, and attachment 
tothe government, should be prevented 
at this time from proving that loyalty and 
fidelity? The Roman Catholics, almost 
to a man, have contributed voluntarily to 
the necessities of their country, and yet 
these men, who give every proof of at- 
tachment in their power, are to be refused 
the liberty of using arms in defence of 
their property and their country! I do 
not mean to pass any censure on adminise 
tration for refusing commissions to these 
men, because they act in obedience to 
the Jaw, but I wish to ask them, is it fit 
this law should remain ? Another preposte 
rous effect of this law against Roman 
Catholics is this: supposmg one of those 
commands usually filled by the senior 
officer became vacant on the continent 
during the war, if the officer next in come 
mand chanced to be a Roman Catholic, 
to succeed to the command, he must prove 
himself a Frenchman, for neither an Irish, 
or, what is more extraordinary, an Eng- 
lish Catholic would be eligible, whilst a 
Frenchman, under the Emigrant Corps 
bill, might succced to any command in 
the army. I purposely avoid going mto 
the gencral question of test acts and dis- 
qualifying laws; I could wish to see them 
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all erased from your statute books, to 
which, in my opinion, they are a foul dis- 

race; but | will not attempt more than 

think will be likely to be granted, and 
have therefore confined myself to military 
and naval, leaving all cal employments 
to remain as they are.—Mr. Sheridan then 
moved, ‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a bill to prevent certain Qualifications, at 
present established by law, from being 
required for the future, from persons who 
shall bear Military Offices.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas.—I most cer- 
tainly agree with the sentiments of the 
hon. gentleman with regard to the loyalty 
and attachment of the. Roman Catholics 
to the constitution, and am willing to give 
them their just tribute of applause; but it 
will readily occur to every member, that 
though the hon. gentleman has confined 
his speech to the case of the Roman 
Catholics, his motion includes dissenters 
of eh description, and goes to the re- 

eal of all religious tests whatever. This 
isa subject which has been more than 
once discussed in this House, and upon 
which it has often decided; therefore it is 
unnecessary, at this time, for me to deli- 
ver any opinion whatever on its merits. 
The present I do not conceive to be a pro- 
pe time for advancing any such opinion ; 
shall therefore move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. For.—I have not heard any reply 
whatever to the inconsistency of keeping 
Irish Catholics subject to the severest pe- 
nalties in this country, who have accepted 
commissions under his majesty in confor- 
mity with the laws of their own. The 
distinction made between the Catholics 
and Protestant Dissenters by the right 
hon. gentleman, I cannot pass over with- 
out a few remarks. In my opinion, the 
case of this class of men is extremely hard 
indeed. No men less merit harsh treat- 
ment, or are more justly entitled to all the 
privileges of Englishmen, than our bre- 
thren the Dissenters; for it is to them we 
owe more than toany other description of 
men—the constitution we now enjoy, and 
which we so lavishly praise. ‘They have 
ever showed themselves ready to stand 
forth. in defence of their country, when 
danger has threatened, and have totally 
disregarded all thought of personal safety ; 
and on this account, if onno other, I con- 
sider their situation a disgrace to the na- 
tion, In 1715 they were called on, and 
they answered your call: in 1745 they 
were called on, and they answered your 
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call: and cvenin the present reign their 
services were called tor, which they as 
liberally granted. But what is done after 
these men use such exertions for your be- 
nefit? An act of parliament is passed. 
What, to reward them for their services ? 
No; but as anact of grace and pardon for 
the violation of the existing laws, which 
they have committed by taking up arms 
in so meritorious a cause as the defence of 
their king and country! While the delu- 
sion of Jacobitism prevailed, it was not, 
perhaps, prudent to agitate their claims 
to national justice; but now, as this ap- 
prehension of danger is no more, the legis- 
lature is bound in honour toremove the 
odious distinctions with which they .are 
branded, more especially those which pre- 
clude them from serving their country in 
a military capacity. It is the duty of every 
government to preserve honour and inte- 
grity towards its subjects. Let the coun- 
try, therefore, draw the line: either ad- 
mit Dissenters to equal rights in time of 
peace, or give up their services in times 


‘of danger and necessity. Let us not con- 


tinue to use these men in seasons of difh- 
culty and distress, and deny them a share 
of our privileges in the season of security 
and happiness. As I understand the ques- 
tion at present, there seems no objection 
in point of principle and propriety, but 
merely to the time of bringing it forward; 
I shall therefore feel less regret at its being 
postponed by the previous question; but 
ifnot now, at least at some early period, 
let the stain be removed which tarnishes 
both our national honour and our national 
honesty. 

Mr. Robinson disapproved of the pre- 
vious question, because it seemed to coun- 
tenance the principle of the hon. gentle- 
man’s motion, to which he objected en- 
tirely, as being a dangerous innovation. 

Mr. Wiliam Smith said:—I should not 
trouble the House on the present occa- 
sion, were it not on account of what has 
fallen from the right hon. secretary res- 
pecting the Dissenters, who, though they 
may be pleased that such a bill should 
pass, as it may tend to remove some por- 
tion of odious suspicion under which they 
at present seem to live, have never been 
consulted on the subject by the hon. gen- 
tleman who brought it forward. I merely 
say this, that it may not be imagined that 
it has been brought forward at their sug- 
gestion. The Dissenters certainly would 
be well pleased with tree admission into 
the army and navy, as a proof that their 
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attachment to the constitution is not sus- 
pected, but they do not desire to receive 
asa boon, what they may justly claim as 
aright. The Indemnity bill, which has 
been passed whenever it has been thought 
necessary to require the services of these 
men, to shield them against the severity 
of the law, is a miserable subterfuge of 
government, and a libel on the laws which 
render such a bill necessary: but regard- 
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Jess of personal safety, and in defiance of | 


every risk from the operation of those 
unjust laws, the Protestant Dissenters 
have ever been, and always will be, ready 
to stand forward in times of public dan- 
ger and difficulty, in the defence of their 
constitution and their country. 

The previous question was put and 
carried. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion for putting 
an end tothe War with France.| May 30. 
In pursuance of the notice he had given, 
r. Fox rose and said, that thinking as 

he did of the present lamentable and dis- 
astrous war, he should not do his duty, if 
he did not once more, before the close of 
the session, give the House an opportu- 
nity of considering the situation in which 
the country stood with respect to that 
war, and of reviewing the events which 
had led to that situation. On the war it- 
self little now remained to be said: his 
present object was, to call the attention of 
the House to particular facts that admit- 
ted of no dispute, and the inferences 
which every unprejudiced and dispassion- 
ate man must draw from those facts. First, 
then, as to the origin of the war: he had 
always considered as one of the greatest 
advantages of a free constitution, the pub- 
licity of all the acts of government; and 
thence he had hoped, that it was impos- 
sible for us to be plunged into a war upon 
false pretences, for one thing to be held 
up to the peaple as the cause, and ano- 
ther to be pursued by ministers as the 
end. Here, however, his hopes had de- 
ceived him. At the commencement of 
the Jast session of parliament, the lan- 
uage of ministers, and the language of the 
ouse, breathed nothing but the strictest 
neutrality. It was not merely in the be- 
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duct of another country in its internal 
affairs, as the criterion of peace or war; 
and, although many acts had been done 
in France of which it was difficult to say 
whether they were more calculated to 
move pity, or excite indignation, still 
they pretended to court peace and neu- 
trality—They said fairly, that if the 
French should make an unprovoked at- 
tack upon any of our allies, or pursue 
plans of aggrandizement, which, if ac- 
complished, would render it difficult to 
oppose any attack they might afterwards 
make, we must take part in the war. 
Great pains were taken to persuade the 
House, that their attempt to open the 
navigation of the Scheldt was an aggres- 
sion upon our allies the Dutch; and how. 
ever ludicrously or contemptuously that 
had been since treated as the cause of the 
war, he appealed to the recollection of 
the House whether it was not at first the 
point principally insisted upon. To set- 
tle the dispute upon this point, he had re- 
commended negociation to the House, 
and the Housc refused to adopt it. But 
although the House decided against it, 
the ministers thought it convenient to fol- 
low his recommendation. They had re- 
course, not to an open and manly, but to 
an undcrhand and equivocal mode of ne- 
gociation, which, even if meant honestly 
could hardly fail of defeating its own pur- 
pose. In every dispute, the first step to- 
wards an accommodation was, to show the 
other party that we did not mean to treat 
them with contempt. But ministers, in 
their negociation, by their inimical con- 
duct, by refusing to acknowledge that 
those with whom thcy were treating had 
any power to treat, took the sure course 
of rendering it ineffectual. Their object 
was, to pretend a negociation, and to pur- - 
sue such means as must make it fail. It 
failed accordingly. Even after that, no- 
thing was said of interfering in the inter- 
nal government of France. On the con- 
trary, it was asserted by those who were 
in the confidence of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and by ministers themselves, that 
the form of the French government at 
that time, or whatever future form it 
might assume, was not a fundamental ob- 


ginning of the French Revolution that | jection to peace. During the recess, se- 


this language was held, but after the king 
had been dethroned, and many of those 
atrocities had been committed, at the 
view of which every feeling mind shrunk 
with horror. Ministers professed then to 
think that we were not to look to the con- 


veral declarations were published in his 
majesty’s name, very inconsistent with 
our former professions of having gone to 
war only torepel an unjust aggression on 
our allies, and an unprovoked injury of- 
fered to ourselves. When Dumouriet 
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declared against the Conventiog, and pro- 
posed marching to Paris, to restore the 
monarchy, the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, 
in the name of the emperor, issued a pro- 
clamation, by which he acceded to the 
constitution of 1789, and declared, that 
whatever strong places should be given 
up to him, he would hold in trust for 
Louis 17th till that constitution should 
be restored. True it was, that procla- 
mation was almost instantly retracted, to 
the disgrace of all those who were par- 
ties to it. Whatever might be the tate 
of his present motion—whatever might be 
the issue of the war, the time he hoped 
would come, when we should clear our- 
selves in the face of Europe from the in- 
famy of having been accessaries in that 
transaction. The emperor, as dead to 
all shame, as unfecling with respect to 
every principle of justice, retracted his 
proclamation before it could be known 
what effect it might have produced on the 
people of France, and within five days 
after it had been issued. What could be 
found to match this, even in the conduct 
of those who governed France? It ap- 
peared to be done as if the emperor had 
feared, that the king of Prussia’s perfidy 
to Poland might stand unparalleled, and 
he himself could not be considered as a 
fit member of the confederacy, till he had 
done something to keep his ally in coun- 
tenance. Ina cause, which we were so 
often told was the cause of morality, vir- 
tue, and religion, he trusted that his ma- 
jesty, for his own and the national hon- 
our, would disclaim all participation in 
or approbation of such acts. The surren- 
der of Toulon was considered as a fit oc- 
casion for declaring the intentions of 
ministers. Lord Hood took possession of 
it on the express condition of maintain- 
ing the constitution of 1789, and pledged 
himself to protect all Frenchmen who 
should repair to that standard. A decla- 
ration in the name of his majesty, after- 
wards came out, different, indeed, from 
this; verbose, obscure, and equivocal, 
like the production of men who were 
afraid of saying any thing distinctly, who 
wished not their meaning to be clearly 
understood ; that, stript of all the ele- 
gant rubbish with which it was loaded, 

eclared only this,—that the restoration 
of monarchy, without specifying of what 
kind, was the only condition upon which 
we could treat with France. Thus did 
our avowed objects progressively change. 
It would be said, that we might fairly 
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enter into a war with one view, and after- 
wards, as the alteration of circumstances 
made it necessary or convenient, change 
that view for another. Be it so, for the 
sake of argument; but it became not us 
to say that we were fighting in defence of 
morality, religion, and the rights of civi- 
lized society, who had entered into the 
war about the navigation of the Scheldt. 
We had confessed that this was the ob- 
ject for which we began the war, and wé 
were not now to boast of higher motives. 
But for this aggression on our ally, the 
cause of morality and religion would have 
been left to other defenders. Ifthe change 
of object was a question of Policy, let it 
be so considered. What had appeared to 
make it more politic now than at the com< 
mencement of the war? Had our expe- 
rience at Toulon, the success of the earl 
of Moira’s expedition, or the internal 
state of France, convinced us that we 
had a better prospect of terminating the 
war by the aid of Frenchmen than before? 
We had disclaimed peace with the pre- 
sent rulers, and we had disclaimed inter- 
fering in the internal government of 
France. But how had we disclaimed in- 
terfering ? We were actually interfering, 
and our interference was of the most ob- 
jectionable kind. We said that our ob- 
ject was not to build up a government for 
France, but to destroy the system which 
now domineered in it. Suppose this point 
gained, were we to leave the French, thus 
deprived of every thing like a government, 
to settle one for themselves ? Were we to 
say to them, “ You, of whose wisdom, 
moderation, and humanity we have had 
such proofs, and entertain so high an 
opinion, assemble again by your delegates 
as you did in 1789, and build up a go- 
vernment to your own liking, a monarchy, 
a republic, no matter what, so it be not 
Jacobinism 2?” Thus we should propose to 
let loose the French again to that state 
from which we wanted to recall them, and 
to renew all those horrors which we had 
so often deplored. This mode of inter- 
ference, was only politic inasmuch as it 
was faithless. It might be hoped to unite 
in our favour all those who hated the 
present system; but of these how many 
must be deceived! One man might join 
us because he wished for the restoration 
of the old despotism, another because he 
wished for a limited monarchy, a third for 
a republic on better principles—and each 
confiding that our views were the same 
with his own. Two of these at least must 
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be disappointed, perhaps all the three. 
Was this, he asked, mere theory? Had 
not a noble lord (Mulgrave) told the 
House that such was the state of the peo- 
ple at Toulon, almost equally divided be- 
tween abhorrence of the old government 
and abhorrence of the new? and when 
there was neither foreign force, nor the 
cruel rigour of the present system to con- 
tro] their passions, would they not break 
out into acts of open contest and violence? 
But what he thought most to be complain- 
ed of, was, that we had been drawn into 
the war upon Pa laapate of neutrality, if 
neutrality could be preserved, and were 
now called upon to persist in it, on decla- 
rations directly opposite; that the peo- 
ple had been deluded by false pretences, 
to spend their money and their blood for 
purposes to which, if fairly stated to them 
in the first instance, they would not have 
consented; and being once engaged in 
the war, were told that they could not 
get out of it. He had often been puzzled 
to divine what were the motives upon 
which ministers themselves were acting. 
During part of the Jast campaign, he 
thought they meant to adhere to their 
professed intentions. While a civil war 
was raging in La Vendée, we took Va- 
lenciennes and Mentz. The garrisons of 
those places we bound not to serve against 
any of the allies for a stipulated time but, 
we did not prohibit them from bearing 
arms against the royalists in La Vendée. 
In fact, we did as much as if we had sent 
them against the royalists, for we dismiss- 
ed them without the possibility of being 
employed but only there. This was, per- 
haps, meant to show that they disclaimed 
interfering in the internal government of 
France ; and to refute as calumnies, the 
allegations that to interfere was their ex- 
oe although not their avowed object. 

n the subsequent part of the campaign, 
the effect of this conduct was completely 
effaced in one point of view, but not ia 
another, for the reproach of it still re- 
mained. It was effaced by the declara- 
tions at Toulon, by the king’s manifes- 
toes, and by prepuring an army for the 
avowed purpose of co-operating with 
those very royalists. 

He had thus shown the inconsistencies 
of ministers and their supporters with re- 
spect to the professed object of the war, 
but these were not all. ‘They had former- 
ly contended, that if we suffered France 
to agerandize herself at the expense of 
the emperor and the king of Sardinia, we 
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might have to contend against her in- 
creased power, when our present allies, of- 
fended at our neutrality, would not assist 
us. He had never been able to see the 
force of this argument. He had always 
imagined that what we should be princi- 
pally called upon to furnish in any war 
with France, would be money ; and thatour 
continental allies would not refuse to ac- 
cept of subsidies from us at any time. 
What was now the tact ? Did we tear that 
the emperor would make peace with 
France too soon, if we did not interpose ? 
Fortunate for Europe would it have been 
if he had done so; and the barrier of 
the Netherlands, which the mistaken po- 
licy of a former reign had demolished, 
might have been restored. Would the 
king of Prussia have withdrawn himself 
sooner, or might he not have been pre- 
vailed upon by a subsidy to lend his 
troops as he had done now—as the em- 
peror might soon do also? Besides our 
engagements with the king of Prussia 
and the emperor, we had entered into 
various conventions with other powers. 
One of these, the treaty with the king 
of Sardinia, had been the subject of dis- 
cussion before, and it was unnecessary 
to enlarge upon it again. But in this 
had we any equivalent for what we en- 
gaged to perform? On all the occasions 
referred to as precedents in the former 
debate, we had to fear that the king of 
Sardinia might jom our enemy, and to 
bring him over to our side was a mate- 
rial advantage—Was there any danger of 
his joining France in the present war, if 
we had left him to his own councils? 
His neutrality would have been much 
more advantageous to the allies than his 
assistance. But it was said he might 
make a powerful diversion in our favour, 
and by drawing off a considerable part of 
the French force to the South, facilitate 
our operations in Flanders. At present, 
the diversion he made was, by an incure 
sion of the French into his own territory. 
Would he, with his British subsidy, be 
able to defend his own dominions, and 
protect Italy? Clearly not, and the safe- 
ty of Italy must now depend on a great 
Austrian force. From such information 
as was accessible to every man, he heard 
of nothing but the success of the French 
on the side of Italy, and, what was still 
worse, the disposition of the people in 
their favour, who hated nothing more 
than they did both the Austrian and Sar- 
dinian government. The French had 
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entered Piedmont at two points, were | campaign, they would have seen it in a 


threatening Turin, and could only be re- 


by an Austrian army. In whose 
a 


vour, then, was the diversion by sub- 
sidizing the king of Sardinia ?—of the 
French, who employed a force ‘in that 
quarter which they could not, perhaps, 
have transported to the North; and 
against the emperor, whose exertions in 
Flanders, must be weakened by the exer- 
tions he was thus obliged to make in 
Italy. 

All the conventions entered into by us 
contained a clause by which the contract- 
ing parties bound themsclves not to lay 
down their arms, while any part of the 
territory of either of them remained in 
possession of the enemy, and this was to 
extend to all powers who should accede 
to the confederacy. Ministers were for- 
. merly asked, whether the emperor and 
the king of Prussia had acceded to this 
guarantee? It was unnecessary to ask 
them that question now; the king of 
Prussia had laid down his arms, till he 
was bought by our money to take them 
up again; and the emperor had refused 
to agree to the clause. Thus, we alone 
‘were bound to continue a war, now de- 
clared to be a war ad tnternecinum; and 
consequently of incalculable duration. 
We entered into a treaty with the king of 
Prussia, by which neither party was to 
‘have laid down arms, but by consent of 
the other. From this engagement he 
escaped by a loop-hole; for as none of 
his douiniens were within reach of the 
enemy, he had only to withdraw his troops 
from the scene of action, and tell us that 
he had made peace with France. But he 
was bound to continue war in other parts, 
till the objects of it were obtained. But 
did he not get rid of this by another loop- 
hole, under the words, ‘as long as cir- 
cumstances will permit ?” Such was his en- 
gagement in July, 1793. What change 
of circumstances had happened in Febru- 
‘ary, 1794? Had he sustained losses ? 
Had he suffered defeats? No. The cam- 
paign, ministers assured us, had been 
most successful; but he had discovered 
‘that war had a tendency to exhaust his 
finances ! he had found out a circumstance 
“which it was impossible to foresee, that his 
victories would cost him something ! This 
‘was the unlooked-for circumstance that 
would not permit the king of Prussia to 
‘cantinue the war. Had the public been 
told'in Jaly, 1793, that the treaty was 


binding upon him only for the rest of the 
t ; 


very different point of view. The war 
was called the common cause of the civi- 
lized world, and all Europe, we had been 
assured, would join us in it. A great 
confederacy, indeed, bad been formed:. 
but many of the powers of Europe had 
not joined us, and it was reasonable to con- 
clude that they had not the same appre- 
hensions of danger. If the general inte- 
rest were to be admitted, the emperor 
had still a more particular interest than we 
had. He contributed large armies, but 
no part of the subsidy to Prussia. It 
was even said, that ministers asked him 
to pay his share, but that he refused: 
hence it was clear, that all the money 
must be supplied by us and the Dutch. 
The emperor possessed various and rich 
dominions remote from the seat of war. 
From these he could not draw supplies 
in money. Even the part of his territo- 
ries the most exposed to the enemy, 
more abounding in wealth than almost 
any country, this excepted, refused to 
assist him, so that he was obliged to 
come here for a great and heavy loan. 
The propriety of allowing a foreign power 
to draw moncy out of this country b 
loan, he would not now discuss. His 
opinion was, that it was best to leave 
individuals to their own judgment. But 
the loan showed that the emperor had 
no resource but here. If the Joan should 
fail, where was he to go? Or if he want- 
ed another next year, and could not ob- 
tain it, must he come, like the king of 
Prussia, for a subsidy? How could we 
refuse him, if it was true that the exist- 
ence of Jacobinism in France was in- 
compatible with our safety as a nation? 
Must not we give subsidy after subsidy, 
while the war was going on with various 
success, and the end of it, on the only 
terms on which we said it could be end- 
ed, was too remote for speculation? 
The consequence which he drew from 
all this was, that we ought to think of 
some rational mode of obtaining peace. 
That could only be effected in one of 
three ways—by treating, by compelling 
the encmy to submit to our own terms, or 
by treating with sufficient force in our 
hands to induce compliance with reasona- 
ble demands. |The House had never 
sanctioned the dangerous speculation, that 
to secure England, we must destroy Ja- 
cobinism in France. The experience of 
ages had proved it to be the will of Pro- 
vidence, that monarchies, oligarchies, aris- 
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tocracies, republics, might exist in all 
their several varieties in different parts of 
the world, without imposing the necessity 
of endless wars on the rest. The argu- 
ment for peace had this advantage, that if 
peace should fail, we might then resort 
to war; but from war to peace, if that ex- 
periment should fail, the transition was 
not so easy. The French government 
had existed for two years. A powerful 
confederacy had been formed, numerous 
armies and great generals employed 
against it, and yet internally it appeared 
to be stronger thanever. In the first 
campaign, the duke of Brunswick, at the 
head oe veteran army, had been com- 
pelled to retreat, and the Austrian Ne- 
therlands were over-run. In the second 
campaign, armies still more formidable 
had been brought into the field, and it 
had been, as ministers boasted, not merely 
successful but brilliant. Yet the French 
government internally remained untouched 
by our disasters or our successes. If this 
was the dreadful situation in which we 
were placed,—if we were at war with a 
nation that rose i numbers and enthu- 
siasm as much on our victories as our de- 
feats we must adopt the principle, 

Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset 

agendum. 

We had done nothing while any thing 
remained todo. We might take islands 
in the West-Indies; we might even cir- 
cumscribe the European territories of 
France; but while the nation remained 
we were no nearer peace. ‘This was a si- 
tuation, melancholy and deplorable at any 
time, but much more so when we adverted 
to the inability of our allies to go on, but 
as we could aflord to pay them. But if 
we chose to revert to the old maxim of 
state policy, that the internal anarchy of 
France, or of any other country, was no 
concern of ours, then, indeed, our suc- 
cesses in the East and West-Indies 
would tell in our favour. Tar was he 
from undervaluing those successes, or 
the merit of the gallant officers by whose 
valour and skill they had been achieved, 
but he wished them to prove not merely 
a source of glory to the officers, but of 
solid advantage to the country. The 
settlements and Islands we had taken in 
the East and West-Indies, were excellent 
matcrials for negociation, but nothing for 
overturning the present government of 
France. If we aimed only at a safe and 
equitable peace for ourselves and our 
allies, they might be restored for restitu- 
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tion of what had been conquered from any 
of those allies, or kept as indemnity for 
the past and security for the future, as 
the relative circumstances of the war and 
our engagements might point out. 

He therefore wished the House and 
the country to consider, whether we had 
not now the means of making peace ; for, 
on the terms on which ministers said it 
could alone be made, he despaired of 
ever obtaining it. They said formerly, 
that France was not in anegociable state, 
that there was no man in it who could 
answer for the conduct of another. Was 
this the present state of France? He was 
little inclined to pay any compliment to 
tyranny, but it was surely in the power 
of tyranny, while it lasted, to coerce its 
own subjects. If the present rulers of 
France thought proper to declare war 
against ay neutral nation, even against 
America, did any man doubt that the 
would be obeyed ? Why then, doubt their 
being obeyed if they made peace with an 
nation with whom they were at war? 
by force, as some pretended, they sent 
their people to the field of battle, very 
little faite would be sufficient to restrain 
them from it. They had been guilty of 
no infringement of the rights of neutral 
states ; they had respected the Swiss ter- 
ritory under very difficult circumstances 
and had passed through part of the 
Genoese territory in arms, without giving 
occasion for a single complaint. He 
wished that we might be able to maintain 
a good understanding with neutral states, 
in every instance, as well. He was ready 
to allow, that it was one thing to propose 
peace, and another to obtain it. With a 
nation in a state so anomalous as that of 
France, all events must be doubtful; but 
if we were to propose peace and fail what 
should we lose ?. Would the king of Prus- 
sia, take no more of our money? Would 
the emperor refuse a subsidy when he 
had occasion for it? This we should gain 
that the Convention would be no longer 
able to delude the people of France into 
the persuasion that we were making war 
upon them, not for the usual objects of 
war, but for the destruction of their liber- 
tics ; and we should .convince the people 
of this country, that the war was not car- 
ried on upon principles hostile to freedom, 
from which Great Britain had more to 
fear than any other nation. 

Some sanguine men were of opinion, 
that certain principles established in one 
country must necessarily disturb the peace 
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of another. He had doubted the doc- 
trine when he first heard it ; and the more 
he had examined, the more he disliked it. 
If it was maintained, that opinions held in 
France must contaminate the minds of 
Englishmen, this would lead to a revival 
of every species of intolerance, and to a 
more rigorous scrutiny of opinions than 
could be safe for states or individuals, 
more especially for this country. Had it 
not often been said that the French revo- 
lution owed its origin to the American 
war; that opinions borrowed from Ame- 
rica gave it birth? This was so plausible 
that he knew not how to doubt it. Not 
that the French took the American opi- 
nions as they really were; they adopted 
them crudely in theory and perverted 
them in practice. Whence did the Ame- 
ricans receive their opinions? Not from 
the wandering Indians, not from Mexico 
and Peru—they carried them with them 
from England. He must, therefore, de- 
precate questioning opinions on the pos- 
sible consequences to which they might 
lead, for then would both America and 
England be found guilty. Whence were 
derived the Rights of Man, so much 
abused by misapplication, so fundament- 
ally true? Not from the ancients, not from 
Asia or Africa, but from Great Britain ; 
from that philosophy, if it was still safe to 
use the word, which Locke and Sydney 
taught and illustrated. If we were once 
to argue, that the principles of any one 
people were dangerous to others, then we 
must be odious to all other nations, whose 
forms of government and modes of think- 
ing had less of liberty than our own. To 
despotic governments we must be detesta- 
ble, “* Although France,” they might say, 
‘has been the theatre on which the abo- 
minations that flow from those principles 
have been exhibited, yet England is the 
author ;” and the example of England 
they would feel to be more dangerous, as 
truth was a more powerful instrument than 
error. When the .courts of Berlin and 
Vienna exhibited such instances of per- 
fidy and injustice, might they not well 
think that British justice and good faith 
afforded an example to their people and 
a reproach to themselves, not to be tole- 
rated? 

He would now assume, that the House 
was to differ from him in all he had said, 
and to persist in the plan of overturning 
Jacobinism in France as the only road to 
peace. In that case they were bound to 


say so in explicit terms, and to declare 
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moreover, that in conjunction with a cer- 
tain description of Frenchmen, they 
meant to obtain some definite form of go- 
vernment for France. Then every French- 
man would know what he had to expect 
of us. If we declared for what some chose 
to call the old monarchy, but which he 
should ever call the old despotism, many 
would repair to the standard. If we de- 
clared for the constitution of 1789, those 
who approved of that constitution would 
join us. And if we declared for any form 
of a republic, a word which a remem- 
brance of the grievances and oppressions 
under the monarchy had rendered popu- 
lar, we should have the adherents of that 
system. ‘Then men would join us whom 
we meant not to deceive. By professing 
only to demolish Jacobinism without spe- 
cifying what we meant to erect in its stead 
we might have more hands but fewer 
hearts ; for all who joined us would con- 
stantly suspect that they were assisted but 
to be betrayed. If therefore, the House 
should not adopt the better resolution, 
he should move another resolution to this 
effect. . 

He had carefully avoided touching on 
the military conduct or the present state 
of the campaign. He had early in the 
session examined the attention paid to 
poe enne our trade, he feared with but 
ittle of the effect which he hoped to pro- 
duce, as the premiums for insurance, 
then triumphantly held up as an argument 
against him, too fully proved by their ra- 
pid increase. He looked to Flanders with 
pain and anxiety : we had destroyed many 
of the enemy, since the opening of the 
campaign, but alas ! the slaughter had noe 
been all on one side. He had felt some.cu- 
riosity to calculate the loss of the allies of 
all descriptions in the Jast campaign in all 
the points of action, from such documents 
as were public, and also to estimate the 
loss of the French, which could scarcely 
be less than 200,000! What, then, were 
we to think of conquering a people who 
could bear such altee as this, and still 
present superior numbers in ey point 
of attack? We had reduced Landrecies, 
and while we were doing that, the enemy 
had pushed into West Flanders, from 
which, with all the well-earned laurels our 
troops had obtained, we had not yet been 
able to dislodge them. Without profess- 
ing to bea critic in matters of war, when 
he looked at the frontier, he couldnot help 
thinking the conquest of France a more 
desperate crusade than ever. What said 
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our allies of the French? The emperor 
had published that the attack of the 17th 
was admirably planned; that in the exe- 
cution, gencrals, officers, and men, all me- 
rited equal praise ; and yet it had totally 
failed! Hence he must conclude that we 
had to cope with a very formidable enemy. 
Was it owing to the elements that the plan 
had miscarried ? No, it was because West 
Flanders was intersected by hedizes and 
ditches. But was this a thing unknown 
before to the emperor's offices in his own 
territories ?—D)id they plan an attack only 
to discover that they were fighting in an 
inclosed country. It was like the king of 
Prussia’s discovery that war cost money 
Since then we had obtained a victory, on 
which no man could be supposed to dwell 
with more peculiar pleasure than he him- 
self, but the only effect of that victory was 
not to dislodge the French from the posi- 
tion in Flanders, but to avert a great dan- 
ger from the allied army. When such 
was the state of the campaign in Flanders, 
when the Spaniards and Picdmontese were 
repulsed, and instead of making a diver- 
sion required assistance, surely he might 
infer that there was as little prospect of 


destroying the jacobin government of | 


France now as when the war began,and we 
professed no such object. Why not, then, 
recur to old maxims, when our victories 
and the islands we had taken might give 
them such effect? It was impossible todis- 
semble that we had a serious dispute with 
‘America: andalthough we might be confi- 
dent that the wisest and bestiman of hisage, 
who presided in the government of that 
country would do everything that became 
him to avert a war, it was impossible to 
America had no fleet, 
no army: butin case of war she would 
find various means to harass and annov us. 
Against her we could not strike a blew 
that wo:.d not be as severely felt in Lon- 


two countrics by commercial intercourse. 
To a contest with such an adversary he 
looked as the greatest possible misfortune. 
If we commenced another crusade against 
her, we might destroy hertrade, and check 
the progress of her agriculture, but we 
must also equally injure ourselves. Des- 

erate therefore, indeed, must bethat war 


wm which cach wound inflicted on our ' 


enemy would at the same time inflict one 
upon ourselves. He -hoped to God that 
such an event as awar with America would 
aot happen; but whether it did or did not 
he contended, that every day aforded ad- 
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ditional reasons for putting an end to our 
crusade against France. Mr. Fox then 
moved the first of the following Resolu- 
tions : 

1. * That it appears to this House, that 
during the several changes which took 
place in the constitution and government 
of France, before the commencement of 
hostilities, and more particularly after the 
eventsof the 10th of August 1799, when 
his majesty was advised by his ministers to 
suspend all official communications with 
France, it was, and continued to be, the 
professed principle and policy of his ma- 
jesty’s government, carefully to observe a 
strict neutrality, and uniformly to abstain 
from any interference with respect to the 
internal affairs of France: that, when his 
majesty was advised to make a farther 
anementation of his forces by sea and 
land, at the beginning of the last year, it 
was for the declared purpose of opposing 
views of agcrandisement and ambition on 
the part of France, and that, when his ma- 
jestv acquainted parliament, that acts of 
hostility had been directed by the govern- 
ment of France, against his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and after war had been declared 
against his majesty and the United Pro- 
vinces, the then avowed object of prose 
cuting the war, on our part, was, to op- 
pose the farther views of agerandisement 
lnputed to France, and that the prosecu- 
tion of the war on this ground, and for 
the attainment of this object, was ap- 
proved of by both Houses of Parliament. 

oO, « That it appears to this House, 
that, at or before the end of April 1793, 
the armies of France were obliged to eva- 
cuate Holland and Flanders, and to re- 
tire within their own territory ; and’ that 


‘the prince of Cobourg, commander in 


chief of the emperor’s forces in Flanders, 
did, on the Sth of April, engage and de- 


_clare that he would join and co-operate 
don as in America, so identified were the © 


with general Dumourier, to give to Irance 
her constitutional king, and the constitu- 
tion which she had formed for herself; 
and that the prince of Cobourg did also 
then declare, on his word of honour, that 
if any strong places should be delivered 
over to his troops, he should consider 
them no otherwise than as sacred depo- 
sits; and that on the Oth of the same 
month, all the preceding declarations of 
the prince of Cobourg were revoked. 

§. That it appears to this House, 
that by the 15th article of the treaty con- 
cluded withthe Landgrave of Hesse Cassel 
on the 10t of April 1793, his majesty’s 
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ministers were of opinion, that the situa- | nistcrs, and dated on the 29th of October, 
tion of affairs had then entirely changed | 1793, ¢ That his majesty demands only of 
its aspect, in consequence of which his |« France that some legitimate and stable 
majesty might not have occasion for | ¢ government should be established, found- 
the Hessian troops, and might be at hi- |‘ ed on the acknowledged principles of 
berty torelinquish their service, on cer- | ¢ universal justice, and capable of main- 
tain conditions of compensation tobe made | ¢ taining with other powers the accustomed 
to the Landgrave. ‘relations of union and peace: and that 
4. * That it appears to this House that | his majesty, in treating for the re-estab- 
on the 14th of July 1793, a convention | lishment of general tranquillity with such 
was concluded between his majesty and | a government, ‘ would propose none other 
the king of Prussia, in which their majes- | ¢ than equitable and modcrate conditions, 
ties reciprocally promised to continue to | ¢ not such as the expenses, the risks, and 
employ their respective forces, as far as | ¢ the sacrifices of the war might justify ;? 
their circumstances would permit in car- } and that his majesty hoped to find in the 
rying on a war equally just and necessary. | other powers engaged with him in the 
5. “ That it appears to this House, | commun cause, sentiments and views per- 
that, on the 23d of August 1793, lord | tectly conformable to his own. 
Hood declared to the people of Toulon, | 8. “ That it appears to this Housethat 
‘that he had no other view but that of re- | at the commencement of the war, the pro- 
storing peace to a great nation, upon the | secutiun of it was considered by his ma- 
most just, liberal, and honourable terms; | jesty as a cause of general concern, in 
that the inhabitants of Toulondidinreturn | which his majesty had every reason to 
declare, that it was their unanimous wish | hope for the cordial co-operationof those 
to adopt a monarchical government, such | powers who were united with his majesty 
as it was originally formed by the consti- | by the ties of alliance, and who felt an in- 
tuent assembly of 1789; and that lord | terest in the same cause. 
Hood, by his proclamation of the 25th of | 9, «That it docs not appear to this 
August, accepted of that declaration, and | Ilouse, that in the prosecution of a war 
did then repeat what he had already de- | considered by his majesty as a cause of 
clared to the people of the South of France ; general concern, and as a comnion cause, 
that he took possession of ‘Toulon, and | his majesty has received that cordial co- 
held it in trust only for Louis the 17th. | operation which we were led to expect 
6. “ That it appears to this House that | from those powers who were united with 
the constitution to which the declaration | him by the ties of alhance, and who were 
and acceptance stated in the preceding | supposed to fecl an interest in the same 
Yesolution are applicd, was thesame which | cause. 
his majesty’s ambassador at the Hague} 10. & That, on a review of the conduct 
did, in a memorial presented to the States | of the several powers of Europe, from 
general on the 25th of January, 1793, des- | who, if the cause was common, and if 
cribe in the following terms, viz. © It is | the concern was general, such cordial co- 
‘not quite four years since certain mis- | operation might have been expected, it 
‘ creants, assuming the name of philoso- | appears to this House, that many of those 
‘ phers, have presumedto think themselves | powers have not co-operated with his ma- 
‘capable of establishing a new system of | jesty; that the empress of Russia has not 
‘civil society; in order to realize this | contributed in any shape to the support of 
‘ dream, the offspring of vanity, it became | tlis common cause; that the crowns of 
‘necessary; for them to overturn and de- | Sweden and Denmark have united to 
‘ stroy allestablished notions of subordina- | support their neutrality, and to defend 
‘ tion, of morals and of religion ; and that ; themselves against any attempt to force 
this description was appplied by the ! them to take part in this common cause : 
said ambassador to a government with | that Poland is neither able nor inclined to’ 
which his majesty continued to treat and | take part in it; that Switzerland and Ve- 
negociate from its institution in 1789 to | nice are neutral; that the king of Sardi- 
its dissolution in August 1792, and that | nia has required and obtained a subsidy 
his majesty’s ambassador was not recalled | from Great Britain to enable him to act 
from Paris until that government was dis- | even on the defensive; that the king of 
solved. the two Sicilies, professing to make com- 
7.‘ That it appears to this House by | mon cause with his majesty in the war 
the declaration made by his majesty’s mi- | against France, is bound to it by nothing 
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but his own judgment in the course of 
events which may occur, and that he !s at 
liberty toabandon the common cause when- 
ever he shall judge that he cannot any 
longer with justice and dignity continue 
the war; that the efforts of Spain and 
hs have been completely ineffec- 
ual. 

11. “ That, with respect to the powers 
who were principals in the present war, 
(viz. the states-general, the king of Prus- 
sia, and the emperor), it appears to this 
House, that the states general, having re- 
fused to contract for the payment of their 
power of the subsidies to be paid to the 

ing of Prussia, beyond the term of the 
present year, have thereby reserved to 
themselves a right to withdraw from the 
support of the war at that period, and to 
throw the whole burthen of it upon Great 
Britain: that the king of Prussia being 
bound by the convention of July 1793, to 
act in the most perfect concert and the 
most intimate confidence with his majesty, 
upon all the objects relative to the pre- 
sent war, and having then promised to 
continue to employ his forces as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit in carrying on 
the war, and his majesty having since been 
obliged by the treaty of the 19th April 
1794, to grant to the king of Prussia an 
enormous subsidy, in order to engage him 
to continue to co-operate in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, it follows that the king of 
Prussia is no longer a principal party, nor 
even an auxiliary in the said war, but that 
he basely lends out his troops to this coun- 
try in return for a most profitable pecu- 


Diary compensation at our expense, and 


that Great Britain is, in fact, loaded with 
his proper share of the burthen of a war, 
which is said to be the common cause of 
every civilizedstate: finally, thatifit were 
expedient or necessary to purchase the 


. king of Prussia’s co-operation on such 
tcrms, the emperor, whose interests are 


more directly at stake, was full as much 
bound in reason and justice, as his majesty 
or the sates geneeal could be, to contri- 
bute cqually to that expense ; and that if, 
ut any future period of the war, the empe- 
tor's finances should be so exhausted as to 
make it impossible for him to maintain it 
on his part at his own charge, his imperial 
majesty will be invited and encouraged, 
if not justified, by the example and suc- 


cess of the king of Prussia, to call upon 


this country to defray the whole expense 
of whatever army he may continue to em- 
ploy against the French; nor docs it ap- 
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pear to this House by what distinction m 
policy or in argument the terms granted to 
the king of Prussia can be refused to the 
emperor, whose efforts andexpenses in the 
course of the war have infinitely exceeded 
those of Prussia, or how tliis country can in 
prudence or with safety, decline a compli- 
ance with such demands, if it be true,as has 
been declared, that the destruction of the 
present French government is essential to 
the security of every thing which is most 
dear and valuable to us as a nation. 

12. «* That it appears to this House, 
that in consequence of the events of the 
war on the continent and elsewhere, all 
views of aggrandizement and ambition on 
the part of France, supposing the French 
to entertain such views, are evidently un- 
attainable, and must be relinquished by 
France, and that therefore the object of 
the war as it was originally professed on 
our part, viz, the restoration of peace on 
terms of permanent security, is now attain- 
able, and may be secured, provided that 
on one side the French shall be content 
with the possession and safety of their own 
country, and that we, on the other, shall 
adhere to the principles of justice and po- 
licy, so often declared by his majesty and 
avowed by his ministers, of uniformly ab- 
staining from any interference with res- 
pect to the internal affairs of France. 

13. ‘“¢ That it is the duty of his majes- 
ty’s ministers to avail themselves of the 
present circumstances ofthe war, and to 
promote a pacification by every means in 
their power, by proposing to France equi- 
table and moderate conditions, and above 
all things, by abstaining from any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of France. 

14. ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that in every possible case, it is 
equally desirable that his majesty should 
make an explicit declaration of his views. 
If it is the intention not tu interfere in the 
internal government of France, nothing 
can contribute so much to advance a ne- 
gociation with those who now exercise the 
power of government in that country, as 
such a declaration solemnly and explicitly 
made. Ifon the other hand it is intended 
to interfere, it is highly essential to make 
the degree of interference precisely known 
to induce such parts of the French nation 
as are dissatisficd with the present govern- 
ment, to unite and exert themselves with 
satisfaction and security.” 

Mr. Jenkinson rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He began with stating, that the 
great object of the right hon. mover had 
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been to prove, that instead of a war un- 
dertaken professedly for the protection of 
our allies and for self-defence, it had been 
perverted into an avowed intention of in- 
terference in the internal constitution of 
Fraoce. In opposition to this statement, 
he begged to remind the House, that the 
Scheldt was not the only cause upon 
which hostilities were grounded. He 
begged leave to state what those causes 
were. The first was the protection of 
our allies from invasion and insult; the 
second was those views of aggrandize- 
ment which the ruling powers in France 
avowed, of propagating their new-fangled 
and destructive doctrines through every 
country in Europe, by the sword. The 
third cause was the insults offered to this 
country by the French Convention. These 
various reasons, avowed and acted on at 
the time, proved incontestibly that the 
war, in its origin, was not intended to be 
pure’y defensive. In order to enable the 
House to form a correct decision upon 
the present question, he begged to remind 
them of the precise declaration made by 
ministers upon a former occasion, when 
the subject of the war was debated in 
which they stated, even with the appro- 
bation of the gentlemen opposite, that 
their object was, to obtain indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future. 
With this acknowledged object in view 
he was now ready to admit, without en- 
tering into any discussion upon the sub- 
ject of indemnity, that if security for the 
future were to be obtained, the war ought 
to be brought to an immediate conclusion. 
But this was an object which, however 
desirable, was, in the present state of 
things, impossible to be obtained; and 
upon this point he was ready to meet the 
question. He had, upon a former debate, 
asserted, and he repeated it now, that, 
compared to all former wars in which 
this country had ever been involved, 
there was no security which we could ob- 
tain to induce this country to make peace 
under any probable prospect of its conti- 
nuance. For instance, the peace of 
Ryswick, at the time when Louis 14th 
entertained views of aggrandizement, so 
dangerous to the general independence of 
Europe, might be considered as a wise 
measure, at least as a temporary expe- 
dient; because, if it lasted two, three, 
four, or five years, yet was it as desirable 
for the one side as the other, enablin 

either party to recruit its strength, aad 
meet its antagonist upon fair and equal 
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terms. But, in the present instance, 
there was no security for the continuance 
of peace; no, not for a single hour. To 
prove the truth of this assertion. it was 
only necessary to recollect, what was the 
striking feature of the several events 
which havemarked therevolution in France. 
What was it overthrew the administra- 
tion of Necker ?—Moderation! What 
destroyed the Constitutionalists, the Gi- 
rondists, the Brissotines, and all the va- 
rious parties which have successively 
risen and sunk in that agitated hemis- 
phere? Moderation. Or what had con- 
firmed the power lodged in the hands of 
the present possessors ?—The total want 
of it! Should they ever depart from their 
usual system of violence, by thinking of ~ 
so humane and moderate an idea as treat- 
ing for peace, their downfall would be 
inevitable. Thus, it was evident, that 
unlike every former instance, there was 
no security to be looked for in the idea 
of peace.—It was asked, what chance we 
were likely to have of obtaining any pe 
bable object by the continuance of hos- 
tilities 2? He was ready to admit, that 
gaining a few towns, or even ten battles, 
was not of any avail to the putting an end 
to hostilities ; nay, farther, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that that object, 
however desirable, was only to be at- 
tained by the destruction of that system 
of Jacobinism which domineered at Paris, 
and, through Paris over all France. And 
when he stated this, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that however impracticable or 
distant such a scheme might appear, yet 
it was by no means impossible or unlikely. 
He had, on a former night, stated ‘his 
sentiments upon this subject ; which were, 
that in order to gain this “* consummation 
so devoutly to be wished,” a strong fron- 
tier was absolutely necessary to be se- 
cured in the first instance, whence the 
united force might push forward with ad- 
vantage to the attainment of their object. 
He was the more confirmed in the pro- 
priety of this system, because, should we 
even fail in the attainment of Paris, yet 
we should at least be im possession of a 
barrier, which would, by securing our 
allies, be ultimately protection to us.— 
Much had been said of the prevalence of 
the opinions propagated by the French. 
It was true, that those opinions were 
dangerous in proportion to the power, 
the wealth, the population, and the influ- 
ence of France, among the nations of Eu- 
rope; but they were still more so, when 
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it was considered that they were princi- 
ples of Jacobinism ; principles which went 
to set the poor against the rich, to encou- 
rage those who had nothing to lose 
against the best supportcrs of order and 
good government, and which, by cutting 
all the bands of society, tended to throw 
every thing into confusion. The mght 
hon. gentleman had attacked the treaty 
with Sardinia, and had argued its inutility 
from the succcsses of the French in that 
quarter. That they had gained some ad- 
vantages could not be denied, but still its 
good effects to. the general cause were 
demonstrable, from the divisions which 
it caused, and the keeping so great a 
number of troops busied m one quarter, 
who might be otherwise dangcrously em- 
ployed in another. The subsidy to 
Prussia had also been the subject of much 
reprehension ; for his part, there was no- 
thing in that transaction which was to 
him matter of surprise. It was to be con- 
sidered, that that monarchy was not to be 
ranked among the first-rate: it was arti- 
ficial, and owed its power to its treasures. 
If those failed, it must inevitably sink 
into a secondary character. Considering 
therefore, that this monarch had carricd 
on two campaigns at a distance from his 
own territorics, and where he had no pro- 
bability of indemnity by the extension of 
territory, It was not unreasonable for him 
to demand assistance. ‘The events of the 
campaign had been particularly urged, as 
forming a strong ground in favour of the 
present motion ; for his part, he saw no- 
thing in them that was not in the highest 
degree encouraging. The campaign had 
not becn fairly commenced above tive or 
six weeks; in that short period, we had 
taken Landrecy which, in former wars, 
was considercd as the key to France ; and 
though we had lost Menin, and Courtray, 
yet, when we contemplated the deter- 
‘mined valour, spirit, and enterprise, which 
distinguished the whole of the allied ar- 
mics, there was every reason to look with 
confidence to success. The right hon. 
gentleman had proposed a long string of 
resolutions, upon the first of which it was 
-his intention to move the previous ques- 
tion. As to the last of them, there was 
no ground whatever in support of it. It 
Was impossible in the nature of things, 
to bind men down to precise terms, as 
the particular objects of pursuit. For 
-his part, he had always asserted, that one 
country at peace with another had no 
right to intertere in her interngl concerns; 
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but he had as constantly maintained the 
right of such internal interference when 
one country was engaged in actual hosti- 
lities with another. It had been also 
asked, whether at the time we were so 
eager to pull down the present govern- 
ment of Trance, we were prepared to 
build up another in its room? He certainly 
was not prepared to say what precise 
form should be substituted in place of it ; 
because that must depend entirely upon 
circumstances, after having at all events 
overturned the present power of the Ja- 
cobins, whose existence was totally ad- 
verse to every regular government and 
authority in the world. For these reasons 
he concluded with moving the previous 
question upon the first resolution. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had spoke certainly with the tone 
of the right hon. minister near him, 
though not with his ability; he had a 
right however, to conclude, from the si- 
lence held by ministers, that the senti- 
ments uttered by the hon. gentleman, 
were, to a great degree, their sentiments. 
The hon. gentleman had on this, as on 
most occasions, expressed himself with a 
degree of confidence which impressed his 
mind with an idea, that though the hon. 
gentleman was not in the cabinet, yet he 
was so muchin the secrets of ministers, as 
to be supposed to deliver their sentiments, 
No other supposition, indeed, could war- 
rant the manner in which that hon. gene 
tleman delivered his sentiments, unless we 
were to suppose that he had an hereditary 
knowledge of politics, and that a deep 
insight into the secrets of cabinets ran in 
his blood.—On the present occasion, he 
could not but conccive that he had 
passed the bounds (of the instructions he 
would not say) but of the intimations at 
least, that had been given him by the 
right hon. gentleman who sat on each 
side of him [Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas], 
for he could not conceive, however their 
silence might justify the supposition, that 
they were prepared to accompany the 
hon. gentleman in all the lengths he had 
gone that night. Not to follow him 
through the greater part of bis arguments 
he should confine himself to take some 
notice of one or two positions, which 
seemed to meet the question on a fair and 
manly ground. The hon. gentleman had 
peal and candidly stated, that the ob- 
ject of the war was, the destruction of the 
Jacobin government of France ; in order 
to etlect which, our views must nmeces- 
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sarily be turned to the destruction of ; employed to that purpose, was a grand 
Paris, the only probable means of effect- | detection from that great object. Lord 
ing the end in view, Did the hon. gen- | Hood, who was now knocking his head 
tleman, or the House, seriously suppose, | against the walls of Bastia, was of very little 
that this object was so attainable as he | service, if he werc even successful in his 
had asserted? He had relied much on | present attempt, with regard tothe final ob- 
the successes of a campaign, which had | ject. We ought notto have endeavoured to 
begun but a few weeks. He (Mr. 8.) | pilferanindemnity, without considering the 
was, however, afraid, that the calamities | intercsts of the allies who were contending 
of the campaign had been much grcater | in a common cause. He was afraid that 
than the successes, and that we had! wecould not reproach even our most faith- 
gained little else but honour. On a fair | less allies. If all cant and hypocrisy were 
review, he was grieved to find, that other | laid aside, it would, perhaps, appear, that 
advantages we had had few or none. Inthe ; we had entered into this Swiss romance, 
same gazette in which we were informed | this mercenary crusade, for no other pur- 
that prince Kaunitz had driven the French | pose at first than to share the spoil of 
beyond the Sambre, we had intelligence | France; and afterwards we had graced 
that the enemy had penctrated into | our iniquity with calling this a war of re- 
Luxembourg, and had forced general | ligion. Mr. Sheridan next noticed some 
Beaulieu to retreat. After the action of ; of the transactions of the late imperial 
the 22d, which had been represented with | loan, and the explanation Mr. Pitt had 
great triumph in our gazette as a com- | givenupon that subject. He insisted, that 
plete victory, the emperor published | if, in the course of another year, the em- 
a bulletin, which he held in his hand, | peror could not raise a supply, he must 
which did not convey the same idea of so | also become an artificial power, and apply 
complete a victory as we had been led | to this country for a subsidy. The em- 
to expect. After recapitulating the suc- | press of Russia, he remarked, had also 
cesses of his troops in some late actions, | entered into a very solemn treaty, in 
he goes on thus: ‘“ The enemy has lost | which she had promised not to lay down 
at least 6,000 men, but the combined | her arms but by common consent; she 
army cannot have lost less than 2,000. | had, however, hitherto unfortunately fore 
The day after 2,000 combatants have | got to ask her own consent to take them 
lost their lives, cannot, to a feeling mo- | up. So that of all our allics, one had 
narch, be altogether a day of triumph.?— | done nothing, another had done all he 
The hon. gentleman had recounted the | coultl do, and the remaining burthen of 
capture of Landrecy in a manner truly | 
ludicrous; he had swelled it into an ob- | allies the Dutch were far from pleased 
ject of importance, which it did not merit; ‘with our possession of the West-India 
for instead of conducing any thing to-. islands, and he wi-ied the prophecy of a 
wards the attainment of the object pro- | person, who was stipposed to possess the 
posed, we were not one inch nearer Paris { gift of second sight, might not come 
than we were before it was taken; infact . true, namely, that his muajesty’s minis- 
we continued nibbling round the rind of ; ters wouid shortly possess every island in 
this country, which we were so shortly | the world except the island of Great Bri- 
to enter in spite of all opposition. How- , tain—The hon. gentleman had declaimed 
ever, the hon. gentleman had discovered | very much on the impracticability of 
that though French opinions might be , making peace with the present govern- 
harmless in themselves, yet when backed ; ment of France, and had held language 
by the power of France, it became neces- ; which seemed to pledge this country to a 
sary to oppose them. The more power- | continuance of the war to an unlimited 
{ 
| 
| 
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ful then, the more we must oppose them; ; period. Ne and his right hon. friends 
and if they should succeed: in conquering , should recollect, that similar language had 
us, it would be an evidence of their power | been held in the calamitous war with Ame- 
consequently a fresh obligation upon us} rica, and should learn, from the example 
to exert the last remains of our strength ; of that fatal contest, to be more mode- 
in opposing them. If ministers reaily | ratein suchassertions. He could not but 
did mean to avow this as their object, | consider the war as giving rise to a very 
they had not even steadily pursued it; for; dangerous system of spreading alarm 
the West-India expedition was a devia- | among the lower orders, to cxcite their 
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tion; and every guinea, and every man passious against the supposed cuemies of 


the war must rest upon ourselves. Our — 
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their country, in order to throw more 
power into the hands of administration, 
and to keep the public from too nicely 
examining some of the late dangerous 
proceedings. For this purpose, fabulous 
plots, and forged conspiracies had been 
rought forward, originating solely in the 
foul imagination of his majesty’s ministers. 
He perhaps might be told, that from 
the report of the committee, the House 
had sufficient ground to give credit to the 
existence of such conspiracies. He, for 
one, could form no such conclusion from 
the facts in that report, and did not 
choose so far to give up his understanding 
to any individuals, us to receive the con- 
clusions of men whom he thought de- 
luded. And here he could not help 
mentioning, that sang papers of the 
most inflammatory sort had been put into 
his hand, tending to irritate the public 
mind against the unfortunate men now in 
custody. These, he had little doubt, he 
could trace, if not directly to ministers, 
t least to their agents and persons in 
heir pay. One question he would ask, 
did ministers mean to give these men a 
fair trial? He confessed it appeared to 
him very suspicious. It looked very much 
like an attempt to irritate the mob so far 
as to render it dangerous to a jury to ac- 
quit these unfortunate persons.—He must 
advert also to the unfair methods which 
had got abroad into the world, of calum- 
niating himself, and the persons who with 
him had °P osed the conduct of adminis- 
tration. is he should not rely on much, 
but would put a case to the House, that 
they might determine whether or no they 
thought it decent to have one of their 
member's characters handled severely, 
contrary to what he must say was just. 
Suppose a great magistrate of the city, 
robed in the insignia of his office, not 
lightly over a glass of wine, or after a 
good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in 
the court with his brother aldermen, 
should declare, that a member of parlia- 
ment, by name Mr. Sheridan, would be 
sent to the Tower within two months after 


his assertion, provided the Habeas Copus | 


act were repealed, and should back his 
assertion with a bet, and so considerable 
a bet as 120 guineas to six. Would the 
House think this a light or trivial matter ? 
and would not gentlemen suppose that 
such a magistrate, from his known con- 
nexion with administration, had some au- 
thority for saying so beyond his own ideas 
a3 a private man? It would not be or- 
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derly to name the hon. magistrate, but if 
he was in ,the House, he probably might 
be known by a gold chain which he wore. 
Notwithstanding every such calumny, he 
should still continue to do what he thought 
his duty, and would challenge any one to 
point out any thing in his conduct which 
could justly subject him to such an impu- 
tation. He concluded with giving this 
hearty approbation of the original motion. 

The Lord Mayor thought it strange that 
this matter should be brought before the 
House, as he had received intimation from 
Mr. Sheridan’s solicitor, that he had ore 
ders to commence an action against him 
for defamation. One thing only he 
should say, that what he had uttered on 
the occasion had been misunderstood ; 
what he had said was in a joking and good- 
humoured way, and to a friend of the 
hon. gentleman. He pledged himself 
that no man was less given to slander than 
himself, or detested it more. 

Mr. Pitt said;—I do not teel it necessary, 
on the present occasion, to trouble the 
House for any length of time. The sub- 
stance of the question, and of the argu- 
ments brought in support, is certainly 
old. The hon, gentleman who spoke last, 
has however certainly contrived to intro- 
duce considerable novelty into the latter 
part of his speech. I will not say that 
the matter which he thus introduce:l, was 
not connected with the question: had it 
not been connected so, you, Sir, would 
undoubtedly have called him to order. I 
could easily, however, account for the 

Lata on which you were restrained 
rom doing so, when I recollect that, on 
a former occasion, you stated, that any 
argument, however bad or absurd, does 
not therefore become disorderly. It is 
possible that an argument may have some 
connexion, though it be not such as can 
evidently be received in the first instance, 
and certainly it will be allowed, with re- 
spect to the hon. gentleman, that-he is 
possessed of such ingenuity as to bring 
together every argument, however incon- 
gruous, that may suit his purpose. and 
give it an appearance of connexion with 
the question. What, then, was the 
amount of his arguments? That we ought 
to discontinue the war, because it afforded 
the means of fabricating plots in this 
country. The hon. gentleman had 
thought proper, without the smallest re- 
gard either to probability or decency, to 
assert, that plots had been fabricated, 
and that those plots had no foundation ex- 
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cept in the foul imagination of ministers. 
The abuse of that hon. gentleman has 
been too often repeated to be entitled to 
any degree of importance. But I must 
own, that there is some degree of novelty 
indeed in this mode of attack upon a re- 
port originating from twenty-one mem- 
bers, to whose character for honour and 
integrity I will not do any injury by com- 
anes tt with the quarter from which the 
attack was made— 
. Mr. Courtenay here called Mr. Pitt to 
order, and offered to repeat his words, as 
and improper and uncalled-for attack upon 
the character of his hon. friend. 
. The Speaker said, he felt himself called 
upon to interfere, and he trusted that the 
House would impute to him no other mo- 
tive in his interference, except the respect 
which was due to the character and dig- 
nity of the House. He wished to state 
that there was no rule better established 
in the House than that, “ qui digreditur a 
materia ad personam” was disorderly : 
that whatever wandered from the subject 
in debate, and was converted into a per- 
sonal attack, was contrary to order ; and 
in this respect, he could not help regard- 
ing the expression of the hon. gentleman, 
‘‘ that these conspiracies had no existence, 
except in the foul imaginations of minis- 
ters,” as disorderly. He begged pardon 
of the House for an omission of his duty 
in not having called him to order when 
the expression was made use of. Indeed, 
the connexion of the speech of fhe hon, 
gentleman with the question, was altoge- 
ther so very nice, as to require some de- 
gree of attention before its drift could be 
Pee He, however, thanked the 
on. gentleman who had occasioned the 
interruption; the expressions were cer- 
tainly disorderly, however they might have 
arisen from that mode of attack which had 
been adopted by the hon. gentleman in 
the first instance. He trusted that the 
interruption which had thus been given to 
the debate, would have the effect of al- 
laying the heat which had been intro- 
deced into the discussion, and of restoring 
order and tranquillity to the debate. 

Mr. Putt proceeded. I beg leave to say 
that I must always bow with deference to 
any interruption from you, Sir, whose im- 
edema in conducting the business ofthis 

ouse IS upon every occasion so evident ; 
and whenever interrupted for any expres- 
sion that may appear disorderly, that may 
have escaped me in the heat of debate, I 
most readily make my apology, where 
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alone it is due, to you and to the House, 
Still, however, I must be permitted to 
add, that the language of the hon. gentle- 
man was neither within the rules of par 
liamentary debate, nor of parliamentary 
decency.—I was proceeding, when inter- 
rupted, to state, that the hon. gentleman 
had argued, that the discontinuance of 
the war would put an end to those pro- 
ceedings of a committee of this House, 
which he has chosen to brand with such 
coarse and indiscriminate censure. The 
question is not merely whether his mode 
of attack is fair and candid with respect 
to the individuals composing that com- 
mittee; but how far it is proper to be 
adopted, when their report has already 
been received by this House, and been 
made the foundation of a measure now 
sanctioned by the three branches of the 
legislature—the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. The preamble of that mea- 
sure states ‘the existence of that plot, as 
recognized from the investigation of a 
committee, and the inspection of volumi- 
nous papers, which the hon. gentleman 
has chosen to brand as the fabrication of 
ministers. But why has he introduced 
this subject, apparently so little connected 
with the question ? In order, as it appears, 
to give an account of a transaction, of 
which I declare, till this might, I knew no- 
thing ; as little am I acquainted with the 
dissemination of those inflammatory pa- 
pers, of which so much has been said by 
the hon. gentleman. I have, indeed, for 
these few days past, been engaged with 
the examination of papers, but papers 
very different from those alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman. These papers volu- 
minous in their size, form the records of 
those societies, whose proceedings have 
attracted the notice of government. They 
contain materials of a nature very inter- 
esting indeed, and with which this House 
will speedily be acquainted. When these 
materials shall be brought forward, it wilh 
then appear, whether there is any real 
ground tor alarm, or for supposing the 
existence of that plot which has been 
stated: I shall only desire the House to 
compare what shall appear upon the face 
of the report of their committee with 
what has been asserted by the hon. gen- 
tleman as having been made use of by a 
respectable member of this House. I am 
surprised that it could ever have appear- 
ed in any other light than as an exnres- 
sion of levity. The hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise. From the serious 
(27) 
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view in which he has taken it up, it ap- 
pears, that a conspiracy cannot be going 
abroad, but he immediately takes guilt 
to himsclf. If his jealousy be indeed so 
wakeful, and his fears so easily excited, in 
all probability the bet which he has men- 
tioned with respect to himself may be a 
fair speculation. in one point of view I 
must indeed thank the hon. gentleman. 
for having introduced the topic of the 
state of the country, and the existence of 
plots, however irrelevant it might seem to 
the subject of debate. However irrele- 
vant it might seem, as introduced by him, 
it is certainly highly in our favour. For 
if, from the result of the report of your 
committee, it shall appear that there 
is ground to suppose that there has 
existed a system in this country, (and 
indeed no country in Europe has been ex- 
empted. from its effects) to introduce. 
French principles for French purposes, 
and by French means; if the same sys- 
tem may be traced all over the continent, 
and there shall be found to be the most 
striking coincidence, both in the object 
aimed at, and the means by which it has 
been prosecuted; if the whole. shall be 
clearly imputable to the present govern-: 
ment of France, and be calculated ever 
where to produce the same effects whi 
we have witnessed in that country, it must 
then be admitted, that nothing less than 
the subversion of that. Jacobin govern- 
ment, which has been contended for by 
my hon. friend (Mr. Jenkinson) can be 
adequate to the purposes of the war. The 
present, indeed, is not a contest for dis- 
tant, or contingent objects; it is not a 
contest fur acquisition of territory ; it is 
not acontest for power and glory ; as lit- 
tle is it carricd on merely for any com- 
mercial advantage, or any particular form 
of government ; but it is a contest for the 
security, the tranquillity, and the very 
existence of Great Britain, connected with 
that of every established government, and 
every country in Europe. ‘This is the view 
of the nature of the war, upon which this 
House has acted in its former decisions. 
It is a view confirmed by the experience 
of every day, and of every hour ; it is a view 
which the events of the present moment 
have tended still more strongly to impress 
upon the minds of gentlemen of this House, 
this mement, which has been chosen of 
all others in order to-induce us to abandon 
our principles, and teverse our decislons. 
Ido not think it necessary to comment 
at longth upon the string of resolutions 
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brought forward by the right hon. gentle. 
man. They are evidently introduced for 
the express purpose of recording upon 
the journals of this House the opinions of 
that right hon. gentleman with respect to 
the nature, the object, and the probable 
events of the war —opinions which he has 
brought forward both in the course of the 
present and of the former session. The 
substance of all his resolutions may be re- 
duced to two, to each of which, now that 
I am upon my legs, I shall feel it neces- 
sary to say avery few words. The right 
hon. gentleman in a speech more distin- 
guished by its length and ability, than by 
any additional thatter or novelty of argu- 
ment, divided the whole subject into thre# 
or four periods, in order to prove, that 
the subversion of the Jacobin government 
was inconsistent with the former profes 
sions of this government, and in its ow 
nature impolitic and impracticable. Id 
order to prove his assertion, the right hon. 
gentleman . began with adverting to thé 
professions of neutrality, held out on the 
part of this country previous to the declas 
rations, and to the negociations set on. 
foot, in order to secure the continuance of 
peace. To this part ofhis argument, the 
answer of my hon. friend was so full and 
satisfactory, as to require on my part no 
addition. I have only to state, along with 
him, that it is notevery provocation which 
justifies a war. ‘The French revolution 
might not, in the first instance, appear to 
be so great an evil, as it has since evinced 
itself to be. It might not be discovered 
to have such pernicious effects as have 
since unfolded themselves to our view. 
The extent to which it carries the princi- 
ple of propagating its doctrines by fire and 
sword, is now, however, no longer a mat- 
ter of doubt. The principle is rendered 
still more dangerous by the means which 
it possesses for carrying it into effect. Can 
we then, be supposed to be pledged to the 
same line of conduct inthe present moment, 
which, in the first instance, we might have 
deemed it prudent to adopt? In proportion 
as theextent of the evil disclosesitself, does 
not there arise a necessity for increased 
means of resistance? The right hon. gen- 
tleman stated, that even subsequent té 
the memorable period of the 10th of Au- 
gust, we continued our professions of neu- 
trality, though we thought proper to break 
off all intercourse with the French nation 
on account of their conduct to the soves 
reign. Of the Ae ty upon which that 
Intercourse was broken off, the House 
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have already expressed their decided gp, 
probation, and ean they then, with regard 
either to the dignity of their character, or 
the consistency of their principles, renew 
in a time of war, that intercourse which 
they thought proper, on such solid grounds 
to break off in time of peace; and ata 
time. too, when I contend, that the at- 
tempt to renew such intercourse would be 
as impotent as it would be disgraceful ? 
The right hon. gentleman stated, that 
the objects first held out for the war on 
the part of this country were, the breach 
of treaty by the French with respect to 
the Scheldt, and the views of aggrandize- 
ment which they disclosed in seizing 
upon the territory of the neighbouring 
owers. So far i admit he has stated 
justly ; but when he says, that all idea of 
interference with the government of 
France was entirely disclaimed, he states 
what is not the fact.—Such an inter- 
ference, I grant, was not precisely stated; 
it was, however, referred to, even in the 
first instance. And, in proof of this as- 
sertion, I refer to the following passage 
ja his majesty’s message, brought down 
to this House so early as the 28th of 
January 1793: ‘In the present situa- 
tion of affairs, his majesty thinks it in- 
dispensably necessary to make a farther 
augmentation of the forces by sea and 
Jand, for maintaining the security and 


rights of his own dominions, for support- | 


ing his allies, and for opposing views of 

grandizement and ambition on the part 
of France, which would be at al] times 
dangerous to the general interests of Eu- 
gope, but are peculiarly so, when con- 
nected with the propagation of principles 
which lead to the violation of the most 
sacred duties, and are utterly subversive 
of the peace and order of all civil 
gociety.”’* Such was the language even 
then adopted by his majesty, and re- 
echoed in the answer of this House to 
that message. A few days after, came 
the declaration of war on the part of the 
French. What were the sentiments I 
expressly declared. in the course of 
dhe last session, I refer to the recol- 
lection of every member present. A 
few save previous to the close of last ses- 
sion, the right hon. gentleman came for- 
ward with a motion precisely similar in 
pature and effect to the resolutions which 
he has this day proposed to the House. I 
then stated, that while the existing system 


* See Vol. 30, p. 239. 
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continued in France, we cauid have but 
little hope of obtaining a peace upon solid 
and permanent grounds; that, could a 
peace be obtained, I certainly should not 
consider the continuance of the system, 
as itself, an objection. At the same time 
I expressly assured the House, that the 
prospect of affairs was such as not to 
afford the smallest ground of rational ex- 
pectation of our ever being able to obtain 
such a peace as .we could either accept, 
or, for any length of time, hope to enjoy, 
while France remained under the in- 
fluence of Jacobin councils, and that the 
prospect of bringing the war to a conclu- 
sion, as well as the security for any en- 
gagements which we might form with 
France, must ultimately depend upon the 
destruction of those principles, which 
were hostile to every regular government, 
and subversive of all good faith.. I as- 
serted farther, that if an opportunity 
should occur, in which we might interfere 
with advantage in the internal govern- 
ment of France, we certainly should avail 
ourselves of every such opportunity, as 
an operation of the war. Had I, as the 
right hon. gentleman has contended, dis- 
claimed all such interference in the pre- 
sent war, I should have done what never 
has been done in any former war. And 
I have only to remind the right hon. gen- 
tleman, of what, upon a former occasion, 
was his opinion with respect to an inter- 
| ference, which government found neces- 
i sary to make in the affairs of Holland. 
When we attempted to defend that mea- 
sure upon the principles of justice, he 
contended that we proved too much, and 
' that, in order to justify it, it was only ne- 
- cessary to show that it was for the inte- 
rest of Great Britain. Upon what prin- 
| ciple then can he now possibly urge that 
: an interference, admitted in every former 
| war, should become unjustifiable jn-the . 
| present, that eonnae neal on the part of 
France, with an interference against oury 
selves? | 
Having supposed, then, that all idea of 
interference was disclaimed, the rizht hon. 
gentleman proceeded to bring forward a 
charge of inconsistency, from the decla- 
ration of lord Hood, at Toulon, and that 
afterwards published by his majesty, ad- 
dressed to the people of Franc. These 
declarations, I affirm, are perfectly con- 
sistent. That of lord Hood only pro- 
mises protection to the people of Toulon, 
so far as he could grant it, without 
specifying any particular form of govern 
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ment—they chose to pledge themselves 
to the constitution of 1789. The decla- 
ration of his majesty offers protection to 
all the people of France who shall ap- 
prove of an hereditary monarchy. What 
then do the resolutions, prepared by the 
right hon. gentleman, call upon you to 
do ?—to counteract all your former sen- 
timents—to abandon those principles to 
which you have pledged yourselves—to 
rescind the measures which you have 
solemnly adopted—and, after having dis- 
played the extent of your resources, and 
put into the hands of his majesty means 
or carrying on the war, to tell him that 
he shall not avail himself of those means, 
and abandon every resource, except that 
of making peace with France. It is to 
require you, at the end of the session, to 
make a recantation of all that you have 
done in every former part of it—to con- 
tradict all your former professions, and 
to renounce opinions formed upon the 
most serious deliberation, and confirmed 
by repeated acts. Itis worthy of remark, 
that the gentlemen on the other side, who 
are so fond of accusing others of incon- 
sistency take to themselves the credit of 
supporting the war to a certain period. 
Beyond that period, they have stated 
they found it impossible to give it any 
farther support, though I must observe, 
looking to their general conduct, if the 
periods at which they gave it support, 
and at which they thought necessary to 
withdraw it were to be transposed, the 
difference would be very inconsiderable. 
What was the period, down to which 
they take the credit of having given sup- 
port to the war? the passing of the 
French corps bill. Then it was, it seems 
that they first discovered that the present 
was a war for the purpose of an imternal 
interference in the government of France. 
But it is of little consequence to this 
House, what are the opinions of indivi- 
duals, or what the pretences which they 
may hold out. It is their business to 
consider what has been their general line 
of conduct, and what course they are 
bound to adopt on the present occasion, 
from a regard to the dignity of their cha- 
racter, and the consistency of their mea- 
sures. In this point of view, they will 
consider whether they have this night 
heard any thing to induce them to deviate 
from these principles, which they adopted 
on the most mature deliberation. The 
right hon. gentleman, in order to throw 
discredit on the object of the war, has had 
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recourse to a confusion of argument. He 
chooses to confound the subversion of the 
present Jacobin government with the con- 
quest of France, and states, that we have 
in view nothing less than the entire sub- 
jugation of that country. He forgets 
that the objects are entirely different: we 
have no desire to conquer France: we 
wish only to free it from a system of ty- 
ranny equally oppressive to itself and 
dangerous to its neighbours; which can, 
in the first instance, only exist by the 
misery of its subjects, and menaces in its 
progress the destruction of every regular 
government. But he states, as an argu- 
ment against our success, that the force 
of that government is in the present mo- 
ment stronger than ever, while he adds, 
however, by way of parenthesis, no mat- 
ter whether by terror, or by whatever 
means. He seems to think that the 
means by which that power is supported, 
have nothing to do with the serena I 
contend that they form the whole ; since 
on those means the permanence and sta- 
bility of the government must depend. If 
it is a power acquired by the influence of 
terror, and supported by a system of co- 
ercion, it is neither likely to be solid nor 
lasting. 

Another object which the right hon. 
gentleman has urged, is, that even if you 
should succeed in subverting the present 
government of France, such a measure 
would be in itself impolitic, and could af- 
ford you no prospect of rational advantage. 
What, says he, would you destroy a go- 
vernment before you have made up your 
minds what to substitute in its stead ? do 
you consider the consequence of again 
setting the minds of men adrift, and how 
can you be sure that the result will be 
better than what you at present witness? 
This is exactly an illustration of the mode 
of argument adopted by the right hon. 
gentleman, who consulting neither the 
policy nor expediency of the particular 
question, is always addicted to push his 
general principles to the extreme. You 
ought not, says he, to subvert the present 
form of government, because, if the 
French are to be left to choose for them- 
selves, you do not know by what other 
form it may be succeeded, whether an ab- 
solute. or a limited monarchy, or a diffe- 
rent species of republic. In opposition 
to this reasoning, we can safely decide 
from experience of its effects, that any 
form of government which succeeds the 
present, founded upon Jacobin principles, * 
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though not the best must be compara- 
tively good. But as a reason why we 
ought not to seek the subversion of this 
Jacobin government, or be apprehensive 
of danger from its existence, the right 
hon. gentleman has stated, that it has 
been found perfectly possible for opposite 

vernments to exist together without 
interfering with each other. I grant that 
this is perfectly possible with respect to 
any established government, however de- 
fective, acting upon certain rules and from 
certain principles. But 1 cannot admit 
that it is the case with respect to a sys- 
tem such as the present established in 
France, a system such as never existed 
before in any country, and tv which no 
analogy can be found in the history of 
mankind ; a system admitting of no modi- 
fication of its vices, excluding all prin- 
ciples, and bearing in itself the adele of 
hostility to every regular government; a 
system not possessing the means of power 
for the protection of its subjects, but 
usurping them for their oppression. Such 
a system presents no remedy for its vices 
or hope of security to its neighbours, but 
in its entire subversion. On all these 
grounds, I trust that the policy, consis- 
tency, and necessity of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, will still appear to re- 
main unimpeached. 

Ihave only a few words to say to that 
resolution of the right hon. gentleman, 
which suggests, that we ought to aim at 
peace by negociation. In desiring us 
to have recourse to negociation, he con- 
tends, that we have at least nothing to 
7d eheaaty from the experiment, even 
if it should fail, and that to propose terms 
can surely be attended with no harm. 
The answer of my hon. friend, to this 
part of his argument was so full and satis- 
factory, as to render it unnecessary for 
me to add any thing farther. My hon. 
friend stated, in the clearest manner, the 
little hope we could have of success in 
any negociation from the nature of the 
Jacobin system, and the character of the 
present French rulers, and the still less 
security which we should have for the 
performance of any . engagement into 
which they might enter. But the ques- 
tion is not merely whether these persons 
now at the head of affairs in bance 
would be disposed to treat with us, or 
whether we could have any security for 
any pease which we might make with 
them? We are to recollect, that whi 
that system with which we now contend, 
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continues in France, we can have no 
peace upon any terms short of absolute 
ruin and dishonour ; and that, by an ex- 
press law of the constitution, any French 
mao who should propose to treat with us, 
except upon the conditions of abandoning 
our most sacred principles and our dear- 
est rights, of surrendering our constitu- 
tion, dethroning our virtuous, monarch, 
and consenting to introduce into this 
country that horrible system of anarch 
which they propose to our imitation, 1s 
declared atraitor. What, then, becomes 
of the argument of the right hon. gentle- 
man, that, even if we should enter into 
negociation, no harm could possibly be 
attendant upon our failure? Have we not 
reason to suppose, that by those who 
avow such principles, the terms which we 
should pooper would most certainly be 
rejected? And what then would be the 
consequence ? By entering into negociation 
we should have di ssolved that confederacy 
on which we can alone depend for suc- 
ce3s against the common enemy. To the 
French we should have given confidence 
and vigour; and baffled in our expecta- 
tions of peace, should ourselves be again 
obliged to have recourse to war, when 
war was found to be our only alternative, 
and when we had deprived ourselves of 
the means for its vigorous prosecution. 
The acquisition of the West-India is- 
lands, the right hon. gentleman affirmed, 
was but of little consequence, as to attain- 
ing the object of the war—the subversion 
of the Jacobin government of Paris. I 
grant that it may appear of little conse- 
quence as to its immediate effects; but 
may it not be supposed to have a collate- 
ral influence ? Is it indeed of little con- 
sequence in the first year of the war to 
cut up their resources, and destroy the 
sinews of their commerce ? Is the injury 
to their revenue less fatal, though, from 
the monstrous and gigantic expedients of 
finance to which they have had recourse, 
it may not, in the first instance, be per- 
ceived ? Is it of little consequence to us 
in the prosecution of a war for which we 
do not ourselves possess sufficient mili- 
tary force, and in aid of which we must 
have recourse to our pecuniary resources 
thus te procure the means of increasing 
these resources, by extending our com- 
merce, and opening new sources of indus- 
try? When the right hon. gentleman, 
then, represents the loss of these West- 


India islands, as but little felt, or altoge- 


ther contemned, by the French, what ob» 


. 
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viously is the inference? Is it not that 
the government which can suffer such a 
limb to be torn from the empire without 
shrinking, which can view with indifference 
and unconcern the sinews of its commerce 
destroyed, and the sources of permanent 
revenue annihilated, can have but little 
interest or feeling in common with its 
subjects? If, indeed, we can suppose that 
the French government could see the dan- 
ger of their colonies without fear, and 
submit to their loss without regret, it 
would only be a proof that they had be- 
come callous from desperation. Yet after 
the right hon. gentleman has represented 
these islands as considered but of little 
consequence by the convention, how 
does he proceed to argue? He considers 
them in one respect important, as they 
may be employed by you as valuable 
medie of negociation—that is, he pro- 
poses to you to give up acquisitions which 
are highly valuable to you, as a bribe to 
induce those who despise them, to aban- 
don their favourite project. 

But if the right hon. gentleman should 
not succeed in prevailing upon you to 
adopt any of his resolutions which go to 
offer-terms of negociation, still he has one 
resolution of a different nature: he calls 
upon you, by an explicit declaration, to 
prescribe the precise form of government, 
which you mean to insist should be adopt- 
éd in France. This strange proposition 
he clothes indeed in elegant language : in 
that case, says he, you certainly would 
have fewer friends, but then they would 
be more sincere. What is the case? that 
at present there are a great many of dif- 
ferent opinions with respect to the form 
of government which they would wish to 
see established, but who, equally disap- 
proving of the present horrible system, 
are prepared to concur with you for its 
destruction. These, whom it ought to be 
your object to unite and concentrate, he 
calls upon you, by this resolution, to alie- 
nate and disperse ? aresolution too, which 
goes beyond the line of your policy, inas- 
much as your object is the subversion of 
a fpr incompatible with your interest, 
and with the security of Europe: and 
that once effected, the government that 
shall be deemed most proper to succeed, 
will then naturally become the object of 
modification to the different parties. I 
am the more surprised that such a resolu- 
tion should have come from the right hon. 
gentleman, as an hon. friend of his had 
atated asa principle, and it is the only 
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part of his speech in which I can agree 
with him; “ that seldom has any nation 
laid down a peremptory declaration, from 
which it has not found it necessary at 
some time or other to recede.” 1 am as- 
tonished, indeed, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who so much disapproves of all 
idea of internal interference in the govern- 
ment of another country, should himself, 
by this resolution, carry the principle se 
far—to a length greatly beyond the line 
of our policy, anil that object, which by 
our ipterference we propose to ourselves, 
It is not, in fact, more inconsistent with 
our principles than with his own: you 
could not adopt it without reprobating 
those sentiments which have been so often 
majntained by the right hon. gentleman ; 
nor could he himself vote for it without 
giving up all his former opinions on the 
subject. This last resolution, therefore, 
I cannot deem more admissible than the 
others: it is not less incongruous in point 
of policy, than the former were repugnant 
to all those principles.with respect to the 
present contest so solemnly adopted, and 
so repeatedly sanctioned by this House. 

Mr. Sheridan spoke both to order and 
explanation. No man, he said, could be 
more inclined to support the decision of 
the Chair than he was ; but he conceived 
that he had been misunderstood. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had been 
convicted of being disorderly by the im- 
mediate decision of the Chair; and in 
making what he called an apology, had 
attempted to intimate, that he excepted 
the person to whom it was at least equally 
duein common with the rest of the House. 
This apology for being disorderly, was 
itself a manifest breach of order. But 
while the right hon. gentleman wag apo- 
logizing for his past behaviour, he (Mr. 
S.) allowed him most readily to make the 
distinction ; for he should have received 
his apology with exactly the same sensa- 
tions of contempt with which he had 
heard the provocation from him without 
it. He wasasready as any man to bow to | 
the authority of the Chair, but in his 
case the Speaker had not called him to 
order at that time. It was the right of 
every member to state his own conception 
of order, as wellas the Speaker. He had 
said, that the conspiracy originated in 
the foul imagination of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters; and he must insist, that speaking 
of them as ministers, and not as indivi- 
duals, or members of that House, tins 
language was regular and in order. Whe- 
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ther the sounds were as musical as minis- 
ters would be pleased with hearing, was 
another question; they certainly were 
strictly parliamentary ; and if it was ever 
established otherwise, there would be an 
end of all plainness and freedom of debate. 
The right on: gentleman had thought fit 
to say, that the Speaker wonld not inter- 
rupt a speech because it was bad or ab- 
surd: there, again, the Speaker should 
have called the right hon. gentleman to 
order; for it was well known that the 
Speaker, in his official capacity, could 
not only tell any member of the House 
that his speech was not disorderly, but 
bad and absurd. With respect to the 
weight of character in that House, and 
an allusion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that nothing which fell from some persons 
could give him pain, he could only say, 
that when the minister, or any other man, 
should tax him, in or out of that House, 
with asingle action which he feared to 
meet or vindicate, he would allow him, 
without rebuke, to deal in such insinua- 
tions. He left the House to judge of the 
manliness of a person who sheltered him- 
self under his situation. He should take 
no further notice now of this part of the 
conduct of the minister: he dealt in insi- 
nuations which, but for his situation, he 
durst not make. On such a conduct he 
should make no comment, because there 
were expressions of scorn and disdain 
which he knew the orders of the House 
would not permit him to use. 

Mr. For rose to reply. He said, that 
when he considered the secret com- 
mittee that had bcen alluded to, there 
were some men among them whose talents 
and integrity he held in the highest 
esteem ; but if in point of abilities, ifin 
point of integrity and honour, if in point 
of every quality that could adorn the cha- 
racter of man, they were compared with 
his hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan), they were 
compared with their equal, and the com- 

arison would do them no dishonour.— 
ith regard to the question, the minister 
had blended two things essentially dis- 
tinct ; the medium by which we were to 
carry on this war, and the object for 
which it was carried on; and here he 
must say, that it was not originally ex- 
pressed to be the object of our executive 
government; it had never been expressed 
to be the object of that House, it never 
ought to be the object of this country, to 
earry on the warf or the purpose of fora 
ing a government for France. Surely if 
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there was any distinction to be marked 
by words, means were one thing, object 
another. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer insisted that he confounded the idea 
of the alteration of the government of 
France, with the conquest of France, and 
that in reality the majority of the people 
of France were against the present go- 
vernment : for his part, he should not in- 
sult the good sense of the House by 
seeming to agree to this. For how 
stood the facts as opposed to the bare 
assertion of the minister? Look at the 
es tienes of the earl of Moira, an ex- 
pedition not planned in secret, and over- 
tarned by stratagem, but an expedition 
publicly announced, and for six months . 
endeavoured to be carried into execution, 
by affording to this mighty majority of 
the French an opportunity of joining us, 
for the purpose of destroying a form of 
government of which they were said to 
be so tired. If he were, after this, to 
say that the great majority of the people 
of France were desirous of joining us to 
destroy their present government, he 
should afterwards be ashamed to show 
his face any where in Europe. The 
French were not now desirous of destroy4 
ing their republic. Had they ever been 
so? What was the case at the desertion 
of Dumourier ? He abandoned the cause 
of the French republic. How many 
followed him? A few officers and domes- 
tics. We took Valenciennes. How 
many repaired to our standard in conses | 
quence? We took possession of Toulort 
by the agreement of some of the inha- 
bitants. We erected there a standard of — 
royalty. How many Frenchmen came 
to it? A declaration was made in favout 
of royalty, the French were called upon 
to shake off their sanguinary tyrants, 
and were told that we would protect. 
them. How many Frenchmen flocked to 
us for that protection? Were we not 
compelled to fly, and abandon the town 
and its inhabitants to the fury of there 
enemies? To all these facts the right 
hon. gentleman was to oppose a specu- 
lation of his own, to prove that the ma- 
jority of the French were hostile to the 
present government. If there were a 
majority of the people in that country 
who favoured the designs of the allied 
powers; but, after all the oe alta 
which had been given, found it imposst- 
ble to act, they might as well not be in 
existence, for ‘‘de non apparentibus et 
non existentibus cadem est ratio.” If 
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the peasants all along the frontier of 
France, who had Prussian, Austrian, or 
British troops to fly to for protection, did 
not do it, but continued to oppose them, 
what hopes could we form that they 
would yet doit? No, no, whatever the 
French might think of their government, 
they would never join the allies to alter 
it; they had too clear a specimen of 
Prussian and Russian and British and 
Austrian integrity, to remain doubtful 
of its nature; they saw by the partition 
of Poland, that when the allies professed 
to protect, their object was to plunder, and 
that in order to show their hatred of in- 
novation, they themselves introduced in- 
novations of the most shameful and op- 
pressive kind. It was said to be extra- 
ordinary, that gentlemen should both op- 
pose and support the war. He was ove 
of those who did so; let the ridicule at- 
tach to him if there would be any. He 
would do all in his power to persuade the 
ople of this country to demand peace ; 
t if a headstrong, rash, ignorant, or 
haughty minister should plunge us into a 
war, then we must do the best we could 
to get out of it; and to kcep up our re- 
spectability to the rest of the world, 
supplies must be granted. He would 
not consent to ruin his country, because 
& minister had been either weak or wicked 
enough to involve us in a great difficulty. 
This was called supporting and opposing 
the war; but it was not new to him 
either in practice or in accusation. He 
- did the same thing in the American war 
after the French had joined in it. He 
could not consent to receive laws from 
the French; and he believed they would 
be as unwilling to receive laws from us; 
this was a distinction which every man 
could understand, who gave himself the 
trouble to comprehend what he heard.— 
With respect to his assertion, that the 
emigrant corps bill was the first open 
avowal of the intention of this country to 
interfere in.the internal concerns of 
France, what he meant was, that it was 
the first efficient act to prove such an 
avowal: for before, it consisted merély 
in declarations, and he knew the right 
hon. gentleman could, in a very happ 
manner, explain away those declarations if 
he found it convenient, or if it was neces- 
sary tothe preservation of his place, evento 
condescend to apology or humiliation; for 
there was no pill, however bitter, that he 
would not swallow, however high and 
vaunting his expressions might be in that 
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House, rather than surrender power, that 
God of his idolatry. In support of this 
assertion Mr. Fox adverted to the right 
hon. gentleman’s conduct, after all his 
great words concerning Oczakow, when 
he submitted to the most degrading apo- 
logy to the empress of Russia. If he 
found it answer his purpose to explain 
away his declaration with seratt to 
France, he could prevail on Mr. Fawke- 
ner, or some other person, to go to Paris 
on that business; but overt acts were not 
so easily done away. Another objection 
he had to the emigrant corps bill, was, 
that though this country might break its 
faith with regard to nations, it should be 
cautious of preserving it with individuals 
and of not holding out to those unhappy 
poche a protection which we were cither 
unable, or had. no intention to afford 
them.—As to the general argument, that 
the House had already divided on man 

points which were now brought forwar 

it was an answer that might be made to 
cover any error however enormous: it 
was an answer which he had continually 
received during the American war, and 
which he had as continually despised: it 
was a mode of answering, however, which 
had cost the country above one hundred 
millions of money, and many, many thou- 
sands of men; it was by this sort of obsti- 
nacy in ministers, and implicit confidence 
in the House, that this country might be 
ruined. These topics were resorted to, 
and this system adopted, by many of the 
same men in this and in the former war ; 
the conclusion of this might, perhaps, be 
more calamitous to this country than the 
conclusion of that war had been. The 
right hon. gentleman had said a great 
deal on what was due to our dignity, and 
that we could not negociate with the pre- 
sent rulers of France without disgracing 
ourselves. Had the right hon. gentleman 
forgotten that he himself had negociated 
with M. Chauvelin, the then minister of 
these very Jacobins ? and that lord Auck- 
land had negociated with Dumourier, the 
then agent of these very persons? The 
right hon. gentleman, on all occasions, 
dwelt much upon danger at home. The 
House, he feared, would be often called 
upon to attend to that subject.—When 
the militia was called out contrary to law, 
insurrections were alleged as the pretext; 
but the right hon. gentleman was unable 
to produce a single instance of any set of 
individuals having gone any length that 
was alarming to the constitution. It had 
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happened, however, that as the war had 
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the accession of the house of Brunswick 


proceeded, Jacobins had increased in | who wished to establish in this country 


number in Germany and in Italy. War, 
therefore, had not hitherto tended to 
their extermination. He did not intend 


tho despotism of some of the worst go- 
vernments of the continent, by which all 
the freedom of the constitution of this 


to have said any thing upon the alarm country, and the blessings we had enjoyed 
that had gone forth in this country, nor under it, were to be done away for ever 
on the means made use of to increase | —he was firmly persuaded; they were 


and spread it; whenever the day came, 
he should be ready also upon that point. 


active, and not without hopes of success; _ 


but it was his duty to tell this to the pub- 


He could not now dismiss the subject, | lic, that they might see their danger, 
however, without observing, that an alarm ‘ know whence it came, and prevent it be- 
had been spread over this county) and a | fore it was too late. They were a party 
false one, for political and unfair pur- | who had always existed in this country, 


poses ; the charge of conspiracy had been 
most foully exhibited against innocent 
rsons. He knew how Mr. Walker was 
indicted for a conspiracy: that charge 
was most infamously fulse: it was sup- 
ported by nothing but the most gross and 
disgusting perjury ; and the jury, against 
whom no complaint of attachment to Ja- 
cobinism was or could-be exhibited, had 
unanimously given a verdict of Not Guilty. 
This prosecution was forwaided — by 
whom? He had seen hand-bills upon 
that and similar subjects; he would not 
say they were propagated by ministers, 
but he kicw it to be by men not uncon- 
nected with ministers. With respect to 
himself, no man who thought of him with 
common candour and fairness, would 
think that he had wishes hostile to the 
constitution of this country ; honest men 
would think well of him, and from men 
of another description, he knew he should 
meet with misrepresentation and slander. 
It was a misforture which he had already 
frequently incurred, and which he must 
submit to in the present instance. He, 
therefore, in spite of popular clamour, 
would declare it to be his opinion, be- 
cause it was his opinion, that there was 
that day great cause for alarm in this 
country, but that the danger was not to be 
apprehended from low and inconsiderable 
persons, who had read Mr. Paine’s book, 
and who perhaps, might not understand it, 
but from those who make the weak, in- 
struments, in the hands of the wicked, for 
the eel ar of destroying the fairest, the 
most beatiful, the most ornamental, and at 
the same time the soundest and the best 
of the constitution of England, by 
suspending the laws for the protection of 
the subject. That there was in this coun- 
try, at this day, asparty who thought the 
present a good opportunity to try toeffect 
their purpose, and to defeat all the prin- 
ciples of government that were popular at 
{ VOL. XXXI.j 
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‘Church, J. B. 


Carwen, J.C. 


and who, at different times, under the ap- 
pellation of high churchmen, jacobites, 
and tories, had endeavoured to destroy 
the civil liberties of the country. How- 
ever odiousthey might endeavour to make 
him, he should not cease to oppose their 
views, 80 long as he remained in this 
House, and to warn the pcople of their 
danger ; and though, in the execution of 
thisduty, hemight have to encounter cla- 
mour and misrepresentation, he should at 
least be secure of the approbation of the 
wise and good, and also of his own con- 
science. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Grey - - « x 
YzAs Mr. nen «2 « } 55 


Mr. Jenkinson - - - 
Nozs Jie John Smyth - - t 208 
So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 


Anson, Thomas Jervoise, C. J. 
Aubrey, sir John Ludlow, earl 
Antonie, Lee Long, Samuel __ 
Baring, sir Francis Maitland, hon. T. 
Bouverie, Edward Milner, sir W. 
Burch, J. R. Milbanke, Ralph , 
Byng George Milnes, R. S. 


North, Dudley 
Pierse, Hen 
Plumer, William 
Powlett, Powlett 
Rawdon, hon. John © 
Russell, lord William 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Shaw, Cunliffe 
Smith, William 
Spencer, lord Robert 
St. John St. Andrew 
Sturt, Charles 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tarleton, colonek 


Clayton, sir Robert 
Courtenay, John 


Crewe, John 


Erskine, hon. Thos. 
Featherstone, sir H. 
Fitzpatrick, general 
Fletcher, sir H. 
Fox, C. J. 

Francis, Philip 
Harrison, John 
Harcourt, John 
Honeywood, Filmer 


Howard, Henry Thompson, Thomas - 
Hussey, William Townshend,lordJohp 
Jekyll, Joseph Vyner, Robert 
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Walwyn, James Wilbraham, R._ 
Western, C. C.. Wharton, John 
Whitbread, Sam. TELLERS. 
Whitmore, John Lambton, W. Henry 
Winnington, sir Ed. Grey, Charles 


Debate sn the Lords on the Duke of 
Bedford’s Motion for putting an end to the 
War with France. ] May 30. The order of 
the day being read, | 
- The Duke of Bedford called the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the discussion of 
the important subject on which the House 
had been summoned. It was his design, 
he said, to bring to their lordships recol- 
lection the several stages of the unfortu- 
nate war in which we are engaged, so as 
to show the views in which it was enter- 
tained by government and _ the legisla- 
ture, the different aspects that it had as- 
sumed at different times, and, finally, to 
point out the utter impossibility that there 
was at this moment to draw any specific 
conclusion from their conduct, of what 
our real intentions in the war were, or to 
limit the calamity to any object, the at- 
tainment of which would satisfy their 
wishes. In doing this he should find it 
necessary to intreat theirlordships to exa- 
mine the situation of affairs both athome'and 
abroad, and rigorously to inquire whether 
they had any well-founded hopes that the 
system which they were pursuing, and the 
means which they bad taken to accomplish 
it, were likely to produce any beneficial 
object whatever to this country, much 
less the object which was affected to be 
that which they had in view. Their lord- 
ships would be able to enter more clearly 
into the discussion by hearing the propo- 
sition which he meant to submit to their 
consideration, and he should therefore 
_ read them. 

The noble duke here read the Resolutions 
which he meant to submit to the House. 
These Resolutions were the samc as those 
Anoved by Mr. Fox, this day in the House 
of Commons, [see p.628.] These Reso- 
lutions, their lordships would perceive, 
were generally declarations of facts re- 
carded on their Journals, or taken from 
public papers, which had been laid upon 
their table. The fifth resolution, stating 
the declaration’ that had been made by 
lord Hood to the people of Toulon, was 
the first instance in which we had expres- 
sed any design or wish to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. The declara- 
tion of lord Hood it was material to re- 
collect for the honour of the country, de- 
mandcd that it should be clearly seen upon 
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what principles the noble lord acted, whut 
terms he proposed, and into what engage- 
ments he entered on behalf of his majesty. 
It was a fact recorded in the noble lord s 
own words in the paper on the table, that 
he accepted of their declaration of a wish 
to adopt a monarchical government, such 
as it was originally formed by the Consti- 
tuent assembly,“and that he declared to 
the people of the South of France, that 
he would protect those who manifested 
their sentiments, and pledged the faith of 
the government of England, to the honest 
and unequivocal maintenance of the ob- 
ject of their declaration. The invitation 
which he gave to the people of the south 
of France, to declare themselves, was ac- 
cepted, the people did repair to the stand- 
ard which he had erected, and the noble 
Jord, on the 28th of August, solemnly act 
cepted of their declaration, and thus a 
specific ground and object of the war was 
held out to the people of France, and ‘the 
faith of Great Britain was pledged to that 
people for this clear and specific object 
of the war. 
By the memorial presented to the states- 


_ general on the 25th of January 1793, and 


which was the subject of his sixth resolu- 
tion, the persons who had made the con- 
stitution which we pledged ourselves by 
lord Hood's declaration to assist in re-eg- 
tablishing, were described as “ miscreants 
assuming the name of philosophers,” and 
which was reviled as the offspring of vanity 
and licentiousness. He was surprised that 
this, and other declarations of the same 
kind, did not prodace indignation and ab- 
horrence in every one 6f their: lordships, 
as a conduct utterly incompatible with the 
principles of all true and legitimate go- 
vernment, and particularly so of a govern- 
ment founded on the basis of liberty, and 
of a people who had previously exercised 
the right of forming a government: for 
themselves. He was astonished that every 
mind capable of estimating the blessings 
of independence, did‘ not revolt'at ‘the 
idea of dictating to anotlter independent 
‘people what government they should 
choose, or of interfering in the settlement 
of their internal concerns. If the most 


| despotic minister of the most despotic’so- 


vereignin Europe, had chosen to interfere 
at the time of the happy revolution: fh 
Great Britain,'and had published similar 
declarations to the present, what must 
have been the feelings of Englishmen on 
the occasion? Human nature was' the 
same in similar circumstances every where. 
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Animated with the desire of delivering 
themselves from the state of a most ab- 
ject bondage, they would naturally have 
coptemplated the interference of foreign 
powers, as a violation of their rights, and 
asan outrage not to be forgiven. If no 
people could endure such insult, if for the 
time they might be too weak,.to assert and 
maintain their rights, they would watch 
for a more suitable oceasion ; the memory 
of the act would rankle in-their breasts ; 
they would treasure it as a subject of 
sqoted enmity, and as a just cause for go- 
jng to war theinstant they nad the means. 

he French were said to be the original 
Meclarers of the war, and it was called 
aipon our parts a defensive war. -It was of 
Jittle concern who were the first declarers, 
an comparison of who were the first pro- 
yokers; and he called upon their lord- 
ships to say, whether the French could 
aruly consider this country as their 
friends, and whether we could look back 
$o these preliminary steps in the war with 
any satisfaction to ourselves, either as to 
the right, the moderation, or the policy 
we had exercised. | 

. The next resolutions referred to the 


means which we had taken, and to the co-. 


eration we had secured for the conduct 

this war. Though it was said to be o 
common cause, it was clear that the na- 
tions mentianed in his tenth resolution, 
who had taken no partin the war, formed 
a considerable part of Europe; and cer- 
tainly did not consider it as acommon cause. 
They did not feel that the destruction of 


the present French government was es-. 


sential to their security; and with respect 
to the king of Prussia, he, like those 
pther powers, no longer felt a common 
concern in the war. The subsidy which 
we had been drawn in to give him, was 
evidently extorted by something like a 
threat upon his part of withdrawing from 
the war. It was fair, therefore, to say 
that the king of Prussia differed from us 
in regard to the terror of French princi- 
ples; he thought it no longer necessar 

vpon his own account, to carry on this 
war of self defence, though considering us 
perhaps as a weak and foolish people, who 
were ready to purchase his assistance at 
any price and throw away our treasures, 
he had no objection to alee as a merce- 
nary in the crusade.—The present was 
called a war of humanity, and incessant 


were made to their lordships’ | 


ings in favour of a war that had for its 
object the preservation of order, of reli- 
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gion, and humanity ; but it would be well 
or their lordships to recollect, whether, 
in our very conduct to the king of Prus- 
sia, we did not act upen the contrary 
principle, and pay him a subsidy only to 
enable him to wage the most cruel and 
inhuman war that ever was undertaken 
against any people. When we had the 
cry of humanity fer ever in our mouths, 
it would be well that we felt its true and 
genuine emotions. While we stood by 
to see the people of Poland, loyal, faith 
ful to their neighhours, respectful to the 
tights of nations, and honourable in every 
part of their conduct, made the savage 
prey of our allies; nay, when we granted 
subsidies to enable our allies to prose- 
cute their injustice with effect, to tram- 
ple upon the necks of this brave and 
gallant people, without remorse and 
withaut pity, what pretension had we to 
the true feeling of humanity, or how could ° 
we claim to ourselves praise for honest 
and conscientious regards to the well- 
being of society? If we made it a plea 
that the principles of the French tended 
to attack the independence of nations, 
and that no neighbouring power was safe 
from their restless ambition, and their ar- 
rogant tyranny, could we shut our eyes 
to the same practices in the conduct of 
those powers with whom we were leagued? 
Did we not assist those powers in assailing 
the independence of their doar aa bl ip 
trampling down order, in confounding es 
tablishments, and in spreading ruin and 
desolation over whole countries? It wag 
idle and hypocritical to assume the pretext 
of humanity in the one instance, while we 
laughed it to scorn in the other. There 
was no integrity in our proceeding. One 

t of the war of Europe was at variance 
in its principle with the other. The pre- 
tended defender of social order and of 
national independence in one place, was 
the assailant and violator of independence 
in another ; and while the people of this 
country were taught to believe that it was 
for virtue, and religion, and humanity, 
that we were at war, they were called 
upon for a subsidy to one of our allies, 
enormous beyond all precedent in British 
history, to enable him to carry on an un- 
provoked and unjust war against the 
brave and virtuous people of Poland. 

The next resolutions referred to the 
object of the war as it was originally 
professed on our side, namely, the resto-' 
ration of peace on terms of permanent 
security. This had beep the first declared 


& 
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intention of this country in the war: It] ciety. But still, though its theories were 
ought undoubtedly to be our uniform ob- | too fine for the condition of men, yet prac- 


ject, and this, in his mind, could-only be 
obtained by proposing to France equitable 
and moderate conditions. Above all, as 
the means of coming to a proper under- 
standing, a precise and direct declaration 
should be made, solemnly and explicitly 
‘stating the objects that we had in view, 
and thus finally to clear away all the mis- 
‘understar.dings to which our former con- 
duct had given rise in the war. - 

The noble duke, having thus gone 
through his resolutions, said, that their 
Jordships would observe, that drawn as 
they were, from the official documents on 
the table, and briefly recapitulating the 
declarations that had been made. from 
time to time, they presented to the atten- 
tive mind various important contradic- 
tions. Contradictions in regard to our ob- 
ject, contradictions with regard to our al- 
jies, and to the means which we had for 
the pursuit of the war. He had faithfully 
copied them from those documents, and 
he was mistaken if they ought not to have 
A serious influence on their lordships, as 
to the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
He would not say much of the proceed- 
ings before we interfered in the war; the 
origin of the French revolution had been 
so often a subject of discussion in that 
‘House, that it was unnecessary for him 
to dwell upon it. To whatever other 
causes it might be assigned, it was chiefly 
to be ascribed, in his opinion, to the 
part which France took in the American 
war. It originated with the men who 
were sent to the continent of America to 
assist that people in their struggle with us. 
There they imbibed the principles of free- 
dom ; there they first drank at the delici- 
ous fountain of independence ; and, elated 
with the prosperous issue of that struggle, 
they returned, burning with an enthusi- 
astic ardour for the deliverance of their 
native land. Soon after the French mo- 
narch met his people, by all the accounts 
he had ever heard, he was good and bene- 
ficent ; he was eager for the welfare of 
his people, and hunestly wished to favour 
8 melioration of their condition. It was 
not wonderful that men attached to anci- 
ent prejudices, and bred under the anci- 
ent system, should be prone to take 
alarm at the reforms which were intro- 
duced. Yet the revolution proceeded for 
some time with unexampled quiet. After 
that, speculative men attempted to form a 
system too pure for the present state of so- 
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tice would have softened down these theo- 
ries, and would have made it one of the 
most extraordinary and grandest structures 
that ever was formed by man. Whileem- 
ployed on this great and important work, 
they certainly manifested no hostility to 
other nations ; they propagated no doc- 
trines injurious to the peace or safety of 
other powers; and, unless some trifling 
disputes about ‘boundaries, nothing hap- 
pened justly to excite any jealousy. Two 
of the great powers of Europe, however, 
the principles of whose government are 
purely despotic, affected to see the pro- 
gress of this revolution withalarm. ‘They 
thought it was impossible for man to be 
happy bat by living at the will of another 
man; and having the foundations of their 
own power laid upon undisputed despo« 
tism, they affected to see with jealousy 
and dread, the establishment of a govern- 
ment on the more rational principles of 
freedom. ‘They laid the foundation of all 
that has followed ; they began the career 
into which we and other nations have been 
brought; and to them posterity would 
look for all the horrors that have followed. 
The constitution of 1789 was formed by 
men of the first rank, both in distinc- 


‘tion and in talents; their motives were 


| 


pure, and their end was laudable; they 
followed the noblest examples of history ; 
they were eager to deliver their country 
from despotism, but they were actuated 
by the purest loyalty to their sovereign 
and respect for civil rights. How had 
these men been received in foreign coun- 
tries? He blushed to.think what outrae 
ges had been committed on these persons ; 
ou M. La Fayette, who professedly re- 
tired from his country because he would 
not sacrifice his loyalty to his king. 
They had no right to dispute the veracity 
of M. La Fayette, for his whole. life was 
an illustration of truth, disinterestedness, 
and honour. Yet, though retiring the 
victim of loyalty, he was doomed to dun- 
geon after dungeon, and, in his person, 
liberty had been wounded in the most out- 
rageous manner. But his glorious life 
would transmit his name to the latest pos- 
terity, pare and unsullied.— That there 
was much to blame in their system of li- 
berty, much to correct, much to alter; 
was certain. But what a work wasa a 
tem of government, and how impossible 
was it for human wisdom to make it per= 


fect.in a day! Subsequent to the king’s 
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death, every species of horror to which 
humanity could be subject, had taken place 
in France. Their lordships hearts had 
been often torn with the melancholy reci- 
tal. Noble lords thought it necessary to 
dwell with emphasis on the shocking events 
that crowded on one another, and that 
filled every bosom with horror, indigna- 
tion, pity and disgust, as the feelings 
‘were roused against the tyrants, or turned 
towards the victims. But had not the al- 
lied powers urged them on to all these sa- 
vage acts? Had they not been pressed 
on from murder to murder, goaded, 
hunted, .set upon like beasts of prey, and 
rendered desperate in the toil? Had the 
allies not taught them, that nothing but 
their extermination would satisfy the 
courts of Europe? Had they not made a 
solemn declaration, that nothing but their 
blood could give security to Europe? 
‘And having thus demanded, in the face 
of France, the lives of their leaders, the 
men who had given to them, however 
_ they might at present exercise it, the 
sweets of liberty, could it be expected 
that they would deliver up those leaders, 
or stand by and tamely see them torn from 
their sides? My lords, let us not deceive 
ourselves; before we bring these people 
to the tribunal of justice, let us be sure 
that our own hearts are free from the 
crimes that we affect to abhor; let us be 
sure that we have not created the fury 
which has produced these horrors; and 
let us coolly and sotbaeeslcga inquire, as 
friends of that humanity which is so in- 
cessantly our theme, if we should not 
better promote the object of restoring 
France to order, tranquillity, and govern- 
ment, if, instead of rendering its leaders 
furious and desperatc, we were to make a 
specific declaration, that we had no desire 
of interfering in their domestic concerns, 
and did not presume to arrogate to our- 
selves the right to dictate what should be 
their government, or who should be their 
governors. 

- The noble duke then came to speak of 
the arguments which were urged in fa- 
vour of the war, from the state of things 
in this country. It was said that we 
went to war to prevent the introduction of 
Jacobin principles into England. How 
it was possible to prevent the introduc- 
tion of principles he could not easily 
conceive. To prevent the introduction 
of Jacobins was possible; but what bars 
er bolts, what engineering or artillery, 
eould prevent the inroad of principles ? 
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This was not a country to be invaded 
by doctrines contrary to human reason: 
sentiments favourable to liberty, thank 
God! were not new to the people 
of England ; sentiments that cherished 
licentiousness would be received by no 
people who were not under the torture of 
oppression ; it was only when the mind 
was suffering from despotism that it was 
driven to desperate courses; the truest 
and most secure ‘barrier to licentiousness 
was, a rational system of freedom. What 
had produced all the intemperance of 
those doctrines which were defined by 
the term Jacobinism, but the system of 
oppression and tyranny under which the 
people of France had formerly been 
doomed to live? What was the means 
of preventing similar doctrines from tak- 
ing root in the breasts of Englishmen? 
The securing to them the enjoyment of 
the privileges derived from the constitu- 
tion. Now, my lords, instead of declaim- 
ing against the French, let us look at 
home; let us take care that we are not, 
by rash experiments on the temper of the 
people, laying the seeds of discontent and 
disorder. It is a melancholy considera- 
tion, that the alarm which has been so 
industriously spread against French prin- 
ciples, has been the pretext for pursuing 
French principles yourselves. You are 
daily breaking through those strong fences 
that give confidence to the minds of Eng- 
lishmen, and that have taught them to be 
proud of the system under which they live; 
that reverence for the constitution, which 
is the source both of obedience and 
energy, is daily diminished by the strata- 
gems to which resort has been had, and 
by the rash and violent measures which 
have been adopted. Look at the laws 
which you have made since this alarm was 
excited, and see if they are calculated to 
endear Englishmen to their native land ? 
When laws are made, or when laws are 
repealed, by the three branches of the 
legislature, they ought to be so done 
upon mature deliberation. The necessity 
ought to be made manifest to the world; 
there ought not only to be no juggling, no 
trick, no. delusion practised, but there 
ought to be no appearance of precipita- 
tion; there ought to be none of that 
haste which can give to a statute the 
character of .rashness. Now, my lords, 
I recommend to you to reflect on your 
late acts, and subject them to this test. In 
the first place, parliament was summoned 
to meet the year before last on a falsc. 
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pretext. The law required, for the sum- 
‘moning of a parliament on such short 
notice, that there should be either an in- 
surrection ora threatened invasion, and 
thus parliament was summoned together 
against law. There was no insurrection ; 
for ministers had not found a single public 
or private traitor to bring to trial. Here, 
then, was an act of government, in direct 
contradiction of a positive law. The next 
breach of a law was in a body of Hessian 
troops being kept in this country. The 
next thing that he should mention might, 
perhaps be thought trivial ; but from things 
seemingly trivial effects often flowed, which 
led to dreadful consequences. Their lord- 
ships in directviolation ofastanding order of 
the House, had, four days ago, proceeded 
to pass through a most important bill in 
one day. The wisdom of their ancestors 
had laid it down as a lasting rule, that no 
such precipitation should be practised. 
How essential it was tothe well-being of 
society, to the dignity, as well as to the 
effect of their proceedings, that this rule 
should be strictly observed, he needed not 
to say; but because it was found that it 
had been once violated before, their lord- 
ships chose to break it again. One breach 
of order was to justify another breach; 
and thus the peuple were taught to be- 
lieve that all our boasted respect for prin- 
ciples was affectation, and that we had 
no scruple in departing from the most 
established rules, when it happened to 
accommodate a present occasion. These 
facts were calculated to inculcate in every 
observant mind the idea, that while we 
were railing at French doctrines, we did 
not disdain to pursue them; that we held 
in contempt both the voice of reason 
and the voice of the people; and that, in 
utter defiance of all dleliberate wisdom, 
every thing was made to give way to the 
imperious vote of an overbearing majority. 
Another measure that had been too suc- 
cessfully pursued, had not tended less to 
engender discontent, animosity, and dis- 
order. The association of placemen and 
pensioners, which bred and fostered 
swarms of spies and informers, was so 
opposite to the genuine system of Bri- 
tish government, so detestable to the 
frank hearts and candid minds of Eng- 
lishamen, so destructive of the openness, 
generosity, truth, and freedom of the na- 
tional character, that it was a measure of 
most atrocious impolicy. That men 
should be appointed to watch over the 
levities of .conversation, the unguarded 
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moments ef conviviality, and to treasure 
up and give information of perhaps the 
hasty expressions of passion, excited by 
the irksome penalties of revenue laws, or 
by the sufferings which the burtheng of 
these very wars have brought upon indus- 


try—passion excited perhaps by the per- 


son’s having lost his all—his furniture, 
his tools, perhaps, taken to satisfy the 
taxes brought upon him by the incnreas- 
ing burdens of the state; and for these 
expressions of momentary passion, wrung 
from him by agony—that persons of this 
kind should be dragged into a court of 
justice, was a horror at which the heart of 
a freeman must revolt. But, thank God, 
the horror went no farther. They had 
been brought into courts of justice, in- 
deed, but in general the proper feelings 
of their fellow-citizens had urged them to 
act as became Englishmen ; they had, in 
general acquitted them, and had, by their 
verdict of Not Guilty, given the most un 
equivocal rebuke to the oppression of 
such a charge. But: what must be the 
emotion raised in the breasts of that very 
jury, when even their verdict was not 
sufficient to give deliverance to the ob- 
ject of persecution, and when they found 
that the prisoner was not able to quit the 
bar without the leave of the judge ? These 
things were surely not calculated to pre- 
serve in the minds of men, that admiration 
of the constitution, that love and revere 
ence for our laws, that it was so desirable 
to inculcate. 

The noble duke then came to speak ta 
the immediate question of the war. It 
was argued that it was impossible to make 
dene on account of the speeches that 

ad been made in the national convention 
and from the reports of Barrere, in which 
it had been stated, that propositions had 
been made, through our minister at the 
Swiss Cantons, and that they had rejected 
all proposals of pacification with disdain. 
The noble duke treated with great indif- 
ference any arguments against peace, 
founded on vague expressions in debate. 
Their lordships had often heard in that 
House expressions as ill-timed, as cone 
temptuous, as virulent, against the Jeaders 
of France, as any expressions there could 
possibly be against us. But he demanded 
of their lordships, whether they thought 
so ill of his majesty’s ministers, as to be- 
lieve that they would refuse to listen to 
equitable terms of peace, because they 
had been guilty of a number of idle terme 


of reproach, or of unmeusured express 
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sions of contempt in their speeches in 

rliament ? He did not believe it possi- 

le that any set of men could be govern- 
ed by motives so narrow: and as the con- 
duct ofthe leaders on both sides had been 
equal in this respect, he saw no obstacle 
to negociation in their mutual reproaches. 
-——The next argument was, how was it 
possible to make a permanent peace with 
such people? The word “ permanent,” 
was anew epithet, and one the force of 
which he did not perfectly comprehend 
as applied to treaties of peace between 
nations. History would not give their 
nelargel s any elevated respect for the 
term; for history was but a memorial, 
that no peace had been permanent, when 
it suited either one or both parties to 
break it.. No prospect of duration, how- 
ever plausible, had ever been realized; 
and why they should now be 80 fastidious 
in trusting to these eg a he could not 
conjecture. He took it, that these peo- 
ple, like all others in their condition, 
would act by the rule of interest, and by 
that only. It was a melancholy recollec- 
tion, that peace had never been continued 
by the influence of justice, and that all 
the unjust wars which had taken place in 
the world, had never made that impres- 
sion upon rulers and governors of king- 
doms, to deter them from pursuing the 
eame course. It seldom happened that 
an unjust war was findertaken without 
Involving its: authors in dreadful conse- 
quences. The most unjust war that had 
ever been made against this country had 
brought consequences on the head of the 
king that were shocking to recollect? 
‘The noble duke intreated their lordships 
to dismiss from their minds all passion, 
which could serve only to blind the judg- 
ment and to obscure truth; to look at the 
conduct of our allies, and at the evident 
change inthe sentiments of a consider- 
able-part of Europe; and he was confi- 
dent that, if they would weigh the ques- 
tion in the impartial scales of reason, they 
would be persuaded that the course in 
which we were engaged was neither poli- 
tic nor safe; that there was no real foun- 
dation for the alarms which we affected to 
entertain ; and that, viewing the energy 
with which the French waged war for 
their independence, and feeling corres- 
pondent vigour in our own breasts, we 
should be convinced that we could neither 
conquer France, nor that France could 
con us. - The noble duke then moved 
his first Resolution. [See p: 628.] 
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Lord Auckland said, that as one of the 
resolutions personally affected himself, he 
felt solicitous to offer what occurred to him 
respecting it. The noble duke had been 
pleased to consider one of the declarations 
presented by him, when ambassador to 
the States General of the United Provin- 
ces, as calumniating certain persons at 
the head of another government towards 
which his majesty had professed to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality. The following 
were the words on which the noble duke 
was pleased to ground his charge: “ It is 
not quite four years since certain mis- 
creants, assuming the name of philoso- 
phers, have presumed to think themselves 
capable of establishing a new system of 
civil society: in order to realize this 
dream, the offspring of vanity, it became 
necessary for them to overturn and de- 
stroy all established notions of subordina- 
tion, of morals, and of religion.” In or- 


‘der to appreciate these expressions, he 
‘must entreat their lordships to recollect 
the date of the paper from which the ex~ 


tract is taken. That paper was dated 25th 
January 1793, several weeks subsequent 
to the Revolutionary Decree, issued by 
the Convention for the avowed purpose of 
subverting every government in Europe ; 


subsequent also to the invasion of the 


territory of Holland, by the forcible en- 
try of French armed vessels into the 
Scheldt; four days subsequent to the 
atrocious murder of the unfortunate king ; 
and six days prior to the declaration of 
war against England and Holland; in or- 
der to which, the most perfidious mea 
sures had already been adopted by the 
Freneh Executive Council. Under such 
circumstances, he did not think it neces- 
sary at the time to manage his expres- 
sions, nor did he now feel himself called 
upon to justify them. He certainly meant 


‘to allude to that description of persons 


who had deena ast managed the first 
Constituent assembly, to whose vanity, 
presumption, folly, and infernal wicked- 
ness, he had attributed the whole mass 
of calamities, crimes, and dangers, which 
now afflict and appal mankind. He par- 
ticularly meant Messrs. Brissot, Condor- 


‘cet, Syeyes, Petion, and their co-opera- 


tors; some of whom were ofa higher 
rank and description. He did not mean 
to allude to the men of blood who have 
taken the lead in the present convention: 
those men elas the single exception of 
Syeyes) had not even the pretension or 
the affectation of philosophy; they nevet 


‘ 


_had_ no apology to make either to them or 
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had shown an ambition to be considered | 
in any other point of view than as atheists 
and assassins ; the enemies of God and the 
human race: to that description they had | 
by their deeds supported their title. He | 


to their predecessors for the sentiments 
and language which he had so long main-— 
tained respecting them. —The resolutions 
brought forward by the noble duke had 
at least one advantage; they precluded 
an objection which had lately been often 
made, and with too much reason; they 
made it nearly impossible to introduce ex- 
traneous matter into debate ; they opened - 
the whole circle of politics, foreign and 
domestic. He trusted, however, that | 
their lordships would be little disposed to 
discuss those resolutions seriatim; it ' 
would be a waste of time. ‘The substance | 
of each resolution had already been abl 
and fully spoken to. by several noble irae 
in preceding debates; he would there- 
fore confine himself to a few general re- 
marks. And first, as to the internal situa- 
tion of the kingdom. The noble duke had 
been pleased to say, that if any dangerous 
fermentations prevailed, they had been ! 
introduced by the culpable system of go-- 
vernment, and by the innovation of law | 
and of order. And the noble duke, ad- | 
vertig to the measures lately adopted by ' 
parliament for the effectual suppression of | 
seditious attempts, had reprehended those 
measures in terms more remarkable for 
their force, than for their justice, prudence, 
or temperance. Lord Auckland added, 
that if he knew less on this subject, he 
should be disposed to say more; but having 
acted in it asa magistrate, he could not 
use the language of an accuser, and should 
at any rate feel it objectionable to enter 
into criminal charges, which were now 
referred to judicial. examination. He 
would only remark in general, that, what- 
ever was the extent of” the danger, it had, 
in great measure, ceased from the mo- 
ment that the conspiracy came under cog- 
nizance and public inquiry. If, however, 
that conspiracy had been longer neglected, 
it would have become a corroding and 
fatal cancer within the bosom and vitals 
of the kingdom. And here it seemed ma- 
terial to remark, that the seditious dispo- 
sition had been confined to a low and 
bankrupt class, misguided and instigated 
by a few desperate and wrong-headed in- 
dividuals. It had also appeared, that in 
the great bulk of the country, there exist- 
ed a prevalence of good sense and of loy- 
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alty ; a strong attachment to the constitar 
tion under which we enjoy such blessings; 
and a just apprehension of the delusive 
notions which have brought upon France 
the cruellest despotism ever seen in the 
worst pages of the history of mankind; a 
despotism under which one half of that 
unhappy nation is occupied in the robbery 
and murder of the other half-——The noble 


duke had attempted to show, that the ob- 
jects of the war had in the course of it 


been contradictory, and that it was 


_ become impossible to attain them. He 
, ne agreed with the noble duke as to the 
diffic 


ulties and risks of the war; he never 


_had seen it otherwise than with. the most 


serious uneasiness. He had expressed 
himself strongly to this effect on the first 
day of the session.* Nothing had since 
happened to lessen his uneasiness ; on. the | 
contrary, It was gaining strength. Wher — 
he saw in the people of France a despe- 
rate abandonment of all principles of hu- 
manity, morality, and religion; when they _ 
were known to overlezp every considera- 
tion which must restrain the exertions of 
other nations as Jong as there remains om 
the earth any regard for life or for pro~ 
perty, he could not but feel that, in this 
pont of view, the contest was unequal. 

Ve certainly had a formidable enemy ; 
but we had no alternative ;.we were in the 
predicament of a rower against a torrent, 

“¢ Si brachia forte remisit ; 
“‘ Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus 
amni.” . , 

On the other hand, he was far from feeling | 
despondence. It was not to be supposed 


' that so unnatural and so monstrous a par 


roxysm as that of France could be per- 
manent. His confidence in the protec- 
tion of Providence would not allow hin 
to believe that the Supreme Being had 


determined the subversion of all states, 
-and the general destruction of mankind 
by each other’s hands. He hoped there 
‘fore, that before the next session should 
arrive, the prospects of Europe would be 
‘far less gloomy than he confessed them 
to be at present, and that we should be 
_ drawing towards a safe close of a just and 


unavoidable war. He concluded by a 
motion of adjournment. i 
The Earl of Darnley was anxious to 
state his reasons why he could not agree 
with any of the resolutions proposed b 
the noble duke. All the arguments whi 
had been urged in favour of peace were 


* See Vol, 30, p. 1065. 
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such as had been often urged and often 
refuted before. He thought the war had 
been justly entered into on our part; nor 
did he think there was the smallest varia- 
tion in principle, or contradiction in fact, 
in any declaration that had been issued 
by the different combined powers. With 
respect to subsidising the king of Prussia, 
the fair question was not whether he could 
or could not go on without that subsidy, 
but whether we required his assistance ; 
and, being under that necessity, whether 
we could have obtained it upon better 
terms? He thought that French prin- 
ciples were making rapid strides in this 
country, and, therefore, that every lover 
of good order was bound to approve of 
the manner in which ministers had pro- 
ceeded to check them; for otherwise we 
might have experienced the same scenes 
of anarchy and confusion that had taken 
place in France. A great majority in 
parliament had testified their approbation 
of them, and he was sure as great a ma- 
jority was to be found among the people 
at large. It was true, a few persons in 
that House took occasion to cavil at every 
proceeding that went to the attainment 
of the grand object. We had every thing 
et stake, and therefore he could not ap- 
prove the throwing any impediment in 
the way of the executive power, who were 
acting so wisely and so prudently; and, 
on that account, he should give his ne- 
gative to these resolutions. 

. Earl Fitzwellsam said, it did not follow, 
because the matter of most of the resolu- 
tions was to be found on their table, that 
therefore they were to adopt the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. The precise 
question to be inquired into was, whether 
it was wise to come at this time to a spe- 
cific declaration of our object in the war 
or not? In his opinion, it was not called 
for by the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope. The object was sufficiently ap: 
parent. The noble duke had made it a 
doubtful question who were the authors 
of the war: but it surely was not doubt- 
ful whether the French had made the pub- 
lic profession of doctrines that were ini- 
mical to this and every civilized country. 
Had they not also made direct war on 
our allies? How could it then be said, 
that they had not been the provokers as 
well as the declarers of the war? We had 
borne with them too long. If he were 
inclined at all to blame ministers, he 
should arraign them only for being tardy 
in their proceedings. But they had his 

[ VOL. XXXI_j} 
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cordial and entire approbation for having 
at length aroused themselves from their 
lethargy, and taken steps to secure us 
against the horrors. which had desolated 
France.—It had been urged, that we had 
no right to interfere in the conduct of 
France. He denied the position. It 
became a great and magnanimous people 
to become the defenders of mankind. It 
had been the glorious province of Eng- 
land at all times. Our great king Wil- 
liam had, in the same manner, risen up 
the defender of mankind against the 
ambition of Louis 14th; and had confe- 
derated with the other powers to stem 
the torrent that then threatened to over- 
whelm the world. We had now the same 
object; for France sought to overrun Eu- 
rope, though by other means; and whe- 
ther it was to be by arms, or the more 
pernicious force of false logic, he trusted 
that this country would never be so su- 
pine as either to become a vile province 
of France, or to desert the cause of man- 
kind in general. Had not France at- 
tacked the independence of those states 
whose weakness presented them to her 
ambition as easy prey? What was the 
state of Savoy, and, at that instant, of 
Piedmont? Surely in such a crisis Eng- 
land should pursue its ancient and diyz- 
nified system of proteins the weak, and 
of preserving the order and safety of 
mankind. Yet wehad been arraigned for as- 
sisting the king of Sardinia to defend him- 
self. Such had been the policy of ae 
land in its most glorious eras. Suc 
had been our system during the whig ad- 
ministration of queen Anne, and it had 
brought distinction and honour to Eng- 
land. When the Tory administration that 
followed changed that system, deserted 
our allies and abandoned the cause of 
the weak, what were not the calamities 
and the disgrace that ensued? Yes; he 
avowed the interference of England. We 
had a right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of France, until those affairs should be 
so regulated as to give security to man~ 
kind. He should withdraw his feeble 
support from ministers if they were to 
abandon this principle. Nor had he any 
hesitation in declaring that he was an ad- 
vocate for the re-establishment of mo- 
narchy in France; because that was an 
intelligible means of restoring order. It 
was not from his mere love of monarchy 
that he did this, for he admired the simple 
and beautiful superstructure of Ameri 
who had exerted the purest wisdom 
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the formation of her government ; but it 

was ‘because he wished to have something 
solid to repose upon for the peace and 
happiness of mankind. By the restora- 
tion of monarchy, every thing would fall 
again into its place.—He denied that the 
king of Prussia and the Emperor had 
been the authors of the war. On the 
contrary, Brissot himself had owned, that 
they had made the rupture with the ex- 
press design of overturning the monarchy 
of France, and they had too successfully 
gained their end. The noble duke had 
rather unfortunately said, that men might 
be guilty of expressions against the go- 
vernment in the heat of passion, from the 
burdens of the increased taxes arising 
from the war. He was uniortunate in 
the instance, because as yet he did not 
believe a single shilling of new taxes had 
been paid by any individual. He was 
sure that the public feeling was in favour 
of the war. He could assure the House 
that the west riding of Yorkshire was 
unanimous in its sentiments on the occa- 
sion—satisfied with the measures of go- 
vernment in regard to the war, and grate- 
ful for the steps that had been taken to 
preserve us from the contamination of 
Jacobin doctrines. The rigorous mea- 
sures of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
and other acts, were in unison with the 
opinion of the country. ‘They saw that 
this course was consistent with the true 
policy of the nation, which depended for 
its trade and commerce not only on its 
own peace, but on the tranquillity and 
safety of other nations. We were not to 
judge of England as it appeared on the 
map, a little, miserable, accidental speck, 
but as a most magnificent empire, con- 
tributing to the wants, and securing the 
prosperity of all the nations of the earth. 
He should give his vote for the motion 
of adjournment. 

The Duke of Grafton began by stat- 
ing the obligations of the -country at 
large to the noble duke who brought for- 
ward this motion. It was not his inten- 
tion, because he considered it superflu- 
ous, to enter into the variety of foreign 
matter introduced by the noble lord who 
spoke second in this debate. He would, 
before he entered farther, give his 
strongest negative to the proposition of 
continuing the war, until the restoration 
of monarchy in France, as he considered 
that every nation hada right to establish 
that form of government best suited to 
the majority of the people, and that the 
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majority had an undoubted right to choose 
its own peculiar form of government. 
After urging the necessity of our con- 
cluding a peace with France, he took no- 
tice of the alarm at present artfully raised, 
in order to give an opportunity of carry- 
ing measures the most unconstitutional. 


He did not suppose the propositions 


urged by the noble duke would be car- 
rid that night ; but, as in all probability 
it was the last motion of the kind that 
would come forward this session, he en- 
treated their lordships to consider the 
matter well before the next meeting of 
parliament ; and if they could judge un- 
biassed and impartially, he was certain 
they would, ere that period, confess the 
necessity of adopting these resolutions ; 
but should they not, he was convinced 
this good must result—the people at 
large, with a veneration for the high cha- 
racter who had brought forward this de- 
bate, would themselves well weigh the 
situation in which the country stood, and 
by petition, or other means, instruct their 
representatives, that peace would be the 
unanimous cry, and that the name of 
Russell and Liberty would be held in ve- 
neration by posterity.—The noble earl 
who had just sat down had given them 
one piece of information, and no unim- 
portant one; that their lordships would 
retire into the country, with the consola- 
tion, that our object was not only to over- 
turn the present form of government in 
France, but that we were not to stop 
short of the re-establishment of monarchy. 

Earl Fitzwilliam explained, that he had 
only meant, that, in his opinion, a dis- 
position in the people of France to res- 
tore monarchy would be a proof of their 
returning to order. 

The Duke of Grafton was happy at this 
explanation, because it gave him hopes 
that this strange crusade was not to be 
carried to that wild extent he had feared 
was intended. He was now, and had 
always becn, of opinion, that the war was 
unnecessarily entered into on our part. 
He did not deny, that some aggressten 
had been made by France on its neigh- 
bours, though possibly not without pro- 
vocation ; but was it therefure necessary 
that we should rush into a war? Would 
it have been any ways derogatory to our 
character to have stood forward as a me- 
diator? And would either Austria or 
France at that time have refused to take 
us as an arbitrator? As we had thus run 
heedlessly into a war, it was not so much 
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a matter of surprise that the principals 
had become our subsidiaries. The king 
of Prussia had been defended upon the 
ground of incapacity to carry on the war 
without pecuniary assistance; but was 
that the fact? Would any noble lord un- 
dertake to say, that it would not here- 
after turn out that that monarch rather 
wished to save his expenses in this grand 
combination, to carry on a war in another 
quarter, against a brave and loyal people, 
struggling for their rights and liberties? 
To his tardiness, however, and withhold- 
ing his forces, were certainly to be attri- 
buted the advantages the French had ob- 
tained in West Flanders. Another of 
our allies, the Emperor, should we go 
into another campaign, there was reason 
to fear, would not be able to make the 
most vigorous exertions. The empress 
of Russia, had apparently but very little 
inclination to the business, and much 
assistance was not to be expected from 
her. Spain seemed totally incapable of 
defending herself; and his Sardinian ma- 
jesty was nearly ruined. Did ministers 
suppose the good sense of the people of 
this country would suffer them to go on 
in this manner? He could remember more 
than one instance where that good sense 
had been exerted with great advantage 
to the country, and he hoped to see it so 
again: it had been the means of putting 
an end tothe American contest, during 
which, something like the present insinua- 
tions were used against those who oppos- 
ed its continuance. This same good sense 
had also again mterfered, and saved us 
from a Russian war. A noble earl had 
said, that no complaint as yet ought to 
be made of the expenses, because none 
were paid. Was it not matter of com- 
plamt to perceive the burden that must 
inevitably follow, and to behold the whole 
property of the country held out, as 
it were, upon mortgage. But the cir- 
culation of French principles seemed to 
be a full answer for every extraordinary 
preceeding, and with that as an excuse, 
every part of our constitution was to be 
invaded with impunity. This had been 
so ably described by the noble duke who 
had ceme forward on this occasion, that 
it was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
it: to the abilities he had displayed on 
this occasion, he should say little, because 
he would not personally praise ; but thus 
much he would assert, that it must be a 
pleasing circumstance to his countrymen 
to find coming forward as a champion for 


| he found it impossible to sit. silent. 
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their liberties, the lineal descendant of 
him who cheerfully yielded his lite in de- 
fence of their constitution. 

The Earl of Mansfield condemned the 
resolutions before the House, though he 
had the utmost esteem for the noble 
mover. But when he heard measures, 
which had so repeatedly received the sanc- 
tion of that House, accused as having a 
tendency to bring mischief on posterity, 
He 
was not desirous to shrink from his share 
of the imputation, but would take his 
part of the censure that might arise from 
those measures, and continue to give 
them his strongest support. He would 
ask the noble duke what purpose could be 
answered by parliament adopting such 
resolutions as he had proposed? Had 
their lordships forgotten the principles of 
the British constitution, and ths spirit 
that distinguished British councils, so far 
as to say they were ready to prostrate 
themselves at the feet of the French con- 
vention, and ask forgiveness for the mea- 
sures they had so often and s0 solemnly 
approved? He besought their lordshi 
to recollect, that there was a great dif- 


ference between the effect of solemn re- 


solutions of parliament, and occasional 
debate: the one might possibly make an 
impression on foreign powers, but a very 
slight impression compared with the other. 
He put it to their lordships to consider, 
whether they would, without the consent 
of our allies, send and offer to treat’ with 
the enemy? He regretted very much that 
a noble duke should say that this country 
was mortgaged: which was as much as 
to say, that it was inno case, however 
urgent the necessity, able to maintain a 
war. If such, indeed, was the case, 
Great Britain held her existence on the 
precarious tenure of the will of any other 
nation who chose to attack and subjugate 
her. He contended, that the present was 
a defensive war; but could not agree with 
those who said, that because it was a de- 
fensive war, this country had no right to 
interfere with the internal concerns of the 
enemy. From nothing that he had ever 
known or could find in history, was such 
a doctrine to be deduced as that, because 
we were to act on the defensive, we were 
not to weaken, by every means in our 
power, the strength of our enemy; as 
well might it be said that a man, with his 
back at a wall, firing against an antago- 
nist, ought only to parry, and never to 
push against that antagonist, even though 
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an opportunity occurred; in this way, cer- 
tainly the person on his defence must ine- 
vitably be subdued at last; and just so it 
would. be found with any two powers, 
even supposing them to be equally match- 
ed; for if that power who acted upon the 
defensive system, did not endeavour to 
conquer its enemy, by every means in 
its power, it must undoubtedly at length 
be conquered.—As to the assertion that 
ministers had forced France into a war, 
he would encounter it with a paper he 
held in his hand. This paper was the let- 
ter of the abbé Syeyes to M. Neckar, in 
which he makes use of these words: * I 
shall regret all my life, that France pro- 
voked war, and set Europe against her.” 
Yet noble peers were now found in that 
House to throw the odium of having insti- 
gated the French to war on us, and to 
accuse Great Britain of being the aggres- 
sor! On this point he thought it almost 
superfluous to remind the House, that 
the Girondists accused the Jacobins, and 
the Jacobins the Girondists, of being the 
authors of the war; but all agreed in that 
great substantial point, that it was not 
any foreign power that provoked or began 
it. As to the king of Prussia’s deserting 
the confederacy, he denied the fact. 
That monarch had, indeed, declared, that 
-he was unable to maintain so very large a 
force as was expected from him in the 
field; but he had fulfiiled, and offered to 
continue to fulfil, all his engagements by 
treaty, by not only furnishing his contin- 
gent as a member of the Germanic body, 
but also the quota reserved by his treaties 
with Holland and Great Britain. This 
was far from being a desertion.of the alli- 
ance. But a new principle had that night 
been broached ; and it had been asked 
why, if it was a defensive war, we carried 
hostilities against the enemy's country P 
It was the first time he had heard it laid 
down as a doctrine, that because a war 
was defensive, the assailant should not be 
attacked. He, for his part, thought, that 
the best mode of defence was to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. ‘* Whence 
arose this oflicious care of the Gallicnation? 
How came it that we observed feelings to 
operate in the present instance that never 
were known before ? It could not be par- 
tiality to the French! What, then, could 
it be? or what motive produced this 
strange phenomenon in the minds of 
Englishmen? Whatever might be the ori- 
gin of those feelings, he thanked God 
their influence was not very extensive ; 
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and was sure, that as the mass of the peo- 
ple of this country unequivocally approved 
of the conduct of ministers, so the mea- 
sures adopted by them on the subject in 
question would. be handed down to pos- 
terity with applause and honour.” . To 
that part ofthe noble duke’s motion which 
went to declare to France what was the 
object of the war, he had no objection. 
His construction of the object was, the 
destruction of that anarchy and usurped 
power which now prevailed in that coun- 
try; and the restoration of order and 


28 government. He had always been 
of opinion, that an hereditary monarchy 
was best suited to the French character, 


and had no doubt of the ultimate success 
of the war, if it was pursued with vigour, 

The Duke of Grafton rose in explana- 
tion. He said that at the time when he 
left the situation which he had held in 
administration, the public debt of the 
country amounted to 130 millions, and it 
was now more than doubled. This cir- 
cumstance, had there been no other, war- 
ranted all that he had said about the re- 
sources ef the country. He disapproved 
of the funding system, and it had always 
been his wish that the necessary supplies 
of the year should be provided for and 
paid within the year; for we certainly 
had no right to indulge in speculations 
for our own purposes, to the oppression 
and ruin of our posterity. He, with a 
large family at his back, would have no 
objection to contribute to the expenses 
of the state in a manner proportionable to 
the property he possessed. i 

The Earl of Abingdon said:—The best 
road to peace, my lords, is war, and that 
in the manner we are taught to worship 
our Creator, namely, bY carrying it on 
with all our souls, with all our minds, with 
all our hearts, and with all our strength ; 
and so, my lords, I am against this motion. 

The Earl of Albemarle declared so- 
lemnly, that he saw no cause for alarm 
in this country, or for the late unconsti- 
tutional proceedings. He firmly believed 
& permanent one might be made with 
the French ; that the present war was un- 
necessary and unjust, and that the objects 
of it had ceased to exist, and the nature 
of it entirely changed. He was convinced 
it was impossible for us to obtain final 
success. 

The Earl of Lauderdale considered it 
to be his duty to offer his tribute of praise 
and thanks to the noble duke for the mo- 
tion which he had brought forward, and 
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more particularly for the able, manly and 
eloquent manner io which he had brought 
it forward. A noble lord in his comments 
on the s h of the noble mover had 
observed, that he had urged nothing new. 
New! What novelty would he desire? 
Did not ia gazette gratify his eager 
curiosity? Did not every letter from the 
contment, bring new accounts of expendi- 
ture, and new accounts of blood-shed ? 
With regard to the possibility of making 
peace, he saw none of those difficulties 
which some people were afraid of. He re- 
probated the idea that this country must 
never make peace, till the ancient mo- 
narchy of France was re-established. 
With regard to the opinions of the peo- 
ee in that country being for monarchy, 
e bad been in it, and had never heard 
that such was their wish, however much 
they might be displeased with the ruling 
ty at the time. Notwithstanding the 
insinuation that the French nation was 
hostile to the ruling powers, and that the 
soldiers were ready to yield up their arms 
to the allies, fatal experience had proved 
that they would never yield the palm-of 
victory but when they were out-general’d 
or overpowered by numbers. Their pre- 
sent condition was worthy of remark. 
The whole nation had been trained to 
arms for the last three years. It was 
much to be feared, that the alienation of 
the church lands and the estates of the 
emigrants had given to the mass of the 
people an interest in the support of their 
present rulers, that could not be easily 
shaken by foreign armies. If, however, 
their whole system could be overturned, 
and we were to succeed in placing a mo- 
march pe the throne, we ought to cal- 
culate the expense of maintaining him in 
his situation, contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the nation. Peace was 
the most desirable thing for the nation at 
large, and therefore the motion deserved 
the concurrence of every well-wisher of 
his country. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that he enter- 
tained a high respect for the noble duke 
who had brought forward {the resolutions 
—for his rank, for his property, and for 
his talents ; but he had heard from a no- 
ble peer (earl Fitzwilliam) a speech of 
the best and noblest kind, the voice of a 
Jarge, populous, trading, and manufac- 
turing county. He would set the autho- 
rity of the one against the authority of 
the other, aod had little doubt which 
would preponderate in the minds of the 
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House. He reminded their lordships, 
that there was no step which they should 
be so cautious in taking, as that of inter- 
fering with the royal prerogative, more 
particularly in any thing reece bene 
or war. The enemy might infer from it, 
that the legislative part of the govern- 
ment was adverse to the executive, and 
thus peace would be made doubly difficult 
of attainment. It would blow the sparks of 
dissension too, among our allies; and 
from that moment the enemy would rear 
their crest with more formidable boldness. 
For two or three years government had 
declined interfering with the concerns of 
France; and in return for this friendly. 

uiescence, she had attacked our allies, 

reatened ourselves, fomented sedition — 
and discontent in the bowels of our coun- 
try, and had finally attacked us in open. 
hostility. As we had not interfered with. 
France, France should not have inter- 
terfered with us; and from their having 
made war, no one acquainted with the law 
of nations could call in question the pros 
priety of our attacking them in every way 
that could conduce to our ultimate suc. 
cess. He was convinced that no perma- 
nent peace could be hoped for with 
France, while the government there conti- 
nued to act on their present system. If he 
were asked, what was the most speedy 
method of procuring peace, he would say,. 
it was a change in that government; and 
he was persuaded, that twenty-five mil- 
lions of people could not possibly be held 
under a republican form of government ; 
as a proof of this, England, a less popu- 
lous nation, and possessing for centuries @ 
government which contained a portion 
of republicanism in its composition, found 
it impossible to sink into a form totally 
republican ; and after a lapse of. fourteen. 
years, returned, at the Restoration, to the 
monarchical form of government. A 
noble duke had said that instead of add- 
ing to the national debt, we should raise 
the whole money wanted each year by 
taxes. This was a most visionary propor 
sition. No man had. gone bolder lengths 
that way than his right hon. friend at the 
head of the Treasury had done already in 
the case of the Spanish armament; and 
in the present case, he had done much, 
by pledging himself and the parliament 
to apply a million yearly to the sinking 
fund. Money never was so plentiful as 
at present; and the conquest of the 
West-India islands was a new source of 
wealth. They had produced to France 
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ten millions yearly: we had already got 
two-thirds of them; so that there was & 
benefit accruing from the war of at least 
two-thirds of ten millions yearly. This 
was not all; our manufacturers would be 
eraployed in increasing numbers, and 
wealth would by that means be daily 
flowing in upon us. From this prospect 
of our rising commerce, he insisted, that, 
notwithstanding the expenses incurred 
by the war, the country was far from being 
im a state of depression. He contended 
that the restoration of a monarchical go- 
vernment in France, was the only founda- 
tion on which the peace of Europe could 
be secured. 
The Marquis of Lansdown began with 
ing a handsome compliment to the 
noble duke who brought forward the reso- 
Jutions, and who, from his situation, rank, 
and property, must be allowed to have 
some stake in the country. Another no- 
ble duke had come forward in a manner 
equally honourable to himself and gratify- 
ing to his country ; and was it to be sup- 
posed that he who had been in such ex- 
alted situations which he had filled with so 
much credit, and who had so long retired 
to benefit his country in another way by 
improvements in agriculture, would come 
from that retirement for such purposes as 
those which the enemies of the war were 
said to pursue ? Did any body believe that 
those noble dukes and other lords who 
formed the opposition of that night, had 
any intention to subvert the constitution 
and destroy the property of the country? 
It was said that the minority consisted of 
only nine; but he believed those nine 
would soon increase to ninety; at any 
rate, small as the minority appcared, it 
was as numerous as his majesty’s cabinet ; 
and as to character, riches, property, 
and abilities, he would leave it to the 
country to determine which had the pre- 
eminence. Much has been said on the 
danger of a Republic in France. Where 
the sentiments of the greatest statcsmen 
had been bated, he would not give a de- 
cided opinion; but as it was the fashion 
with ministers continually to hazard opi- 
nions, he also would hazard his ; he 
thought then, that the best government 
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the restoration of monarchy in France. 
Those who thought a coronation the cure 
for all political evils, likened the state of 
that country to our own previous to the 
restoration. He saw not the most dis- 
tant similarity. Cromwell had but little 
alienated the property. The great bulk 
of the fortunes of this country stood un- 
impaired and unsequestered. The kingly 
power was therefore necessary; it was 
the centre of union and the consolidation 
of interests. But no sober man could 
imagine, for a moment, if France were 
brought to-morrow to accept & sovereign 
of our dictation, that any thing like res- 
toration and restitution of property could 
ever now be made. The whole body of 
wealth had so totally passed away from its 
original posscssors, that nothing like this 
recompense could ever be made. After the 
fate of the several propositions which had 
in the course of the session, been submit- 
ted to the House by noble lords who 
agreed with him on political subjects, he 
could not entcrtain a hope that the reso- 
lutions proposed that night would be 
agreed to ; but he hoped that the discus- 
sion would induce the moderate body of 
the people at large, which constituted 
the real power of the state, to assemble 
ina legal manner in the course of the 
summer, and express their decided opi- 
nion on the evils under which we laboured 
in prosecuting a war, the motives and 
grounds of which had been so often chang 
ed by ministers, and the termination of 
which appeared so distant. And he was 
convinced that the strong voice of the 
governed would produce upon the govern- 
ing the salutary effect which it must ale 
ways be attended with, that of awakening 
them tothe true interests of the people. 
His lordship adverted to the situation of 
the allied armies on the continent, which, 
he maintained were unable to subjugate 
France; it being evident, that the vetcran 
troops of Austria and Prussia, conducted 
by the ablest generals of the age, were in- 
adequate to the conquest of men who 
were inspired with the love of their coun- 
try. As to the English troops on the 
continent, the devastation among them 
might be conceived, from, the fact that 
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eventually be most advantageous to this 
country, would be a republican foederal 
government, such as that of America ; 
with such a government, we should have 
more security for peace, than under any 


| of cavalry ; that to replace the finest body 
| of troops of that description which per- 


haps the world ever saw, were sent out 
horses which had never been ridden, and 
men that never rode. Fromthe most dis- 


monarchy. It was chimerical to look tor | passionate cunsidcration he could give 
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the conduct of ministers, he thought it of 
so rash and unjustifiable a nature, thatif he 
had any personal animosity to them, he 
could not wish them in a more infamous 
down-hill path to ruin than that they were 
proceeding in ; and happy would it be for 
the country, if they alone were likely to 
suffer: but if the same prodigality should 
be persisted in, the ruin would be gene- 
ral. He thought a motion of adjournment 
the most odious way of dismissing the 
subject, and a mode which ministers would 
not have adopted, had not the resolutions 
been such as they could not negative and 
dared not admit. 

Lord Grenville felt it unnecessary to 
enter much upon a subject which was sus- 
taincd by no new grounds of argument, 
and upon which the House had s0 fre- 
quently decided. He thought it right, 
however, to counteract any impression 
which the desponding speeches of some 
noble lords might possibly make upon the 
hopes and expectation of the public. For 
this purpose he would cursorily take the 
question in three points of view; first as 
it regarded our comparative situation with 
the enemy in the progress of the war, se- 
condly our resources in wealth and com- 
merce, to continue it while necessary, 
and thirdly, the internal strength of this 
country contrasted with that of its adver- 
sary. Not to dwell for the present on 
the objects of the war, which must ever 
depend upon and change with circumstan- 
ees, the leading purpose at every time 
must be the attainment of secure and 
permanent peace. This was an object 
which the government of France ever since 
the commencement of hostilities, had con- 
atantly putit out of our power to obtain. If 
we had entered into any negociation with 
the persons who last year exercised the 
powers of government in France, theexecu- 
tion of Brissot and his confederates would 
show ushow delusive such an attempt must 
prove. By a late proceeding of the Con- 
vention, it was manifest, that the present 
government was as precarious and unsub- 
gtantial as that of its predecessors ; for 
Barrere, in his report of the conspiracy of 
his former colleague Danton, had declared, 
that if his arrest and execution had been 
suspended fora single day, the lives of 
the Committee of Public Safety, as well 
as those of the Convention, would undu- 
bitably have been the immediate sacrifice. 
So that till the present monstrous system 
was absolutely overthrown, there was no 
authority with which we could treat with 
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any degree of safety.—-But, independent 
of the radical imperfection of such a go- 
vernment, the present rulers showed so 
inveterate a malignity to this country, that 
it would be folly to rely on the sincerity 
of their intentions, if indeed England had 
not too much at stake to admit of an 
compromise. When a noble marquis said, 
that the peers of opposition were not 
likely to sacrifice their property to the 
wild plans of revolution, the noble mar- 
quis might have asked himself, whether 
e government, and the great body of 
parliament, might not also have some feel- 
ings of the same kind? Whether they had 
not some abilities too? And, whether 
there were not among them some who 
were entitled to the character of integrity. 
He would not unnecessarily detain them 
with any remarks on our comparative si- 
tuation in the progress of the war. The 
slightest view would show, that our ad- 
vances were such as had never been ex- 
ceeded in any first campaign with which 
our history was acquainted. In the con- 
duct of every war, a nation must expect 
to meet with some of its vicissitudes, and 
with only this abatement, we could rely 
with confidence on the superiority of skill 
and discipline in our soldiers and officers, 
which could scarcely fail of producing a 
successful issuetothe contest. If welooked 
to foreign acquisitions, ouradvantages were 
unbounded. Inthe West-Indies we had con- 
quered almost all that the encmy possess- 
ed in those quarters, and which formerly 
furnished them with great resources for 
war. Inthe East, not a place was left 
which France could call her own; and 
this was a sufficient argument to show our 
maritime and commercial superiority. 
The trade of those distant dependencies 
would pour new strcams of wealth inte 
the lap of Great Britain; and such was at 
this moment the flourishing state of our 
commerce and our credit, that, however 
expensive the continuance of the war had 
been, the nation hitherto had felt little m- 
convenience from its pressure. In cone 
trast with this picture, he placed the mi- 
serable condition of France, its desperate 
resources, annihilated commerce, and ruine 
ed revenues. All property in that coun- 
try was perfectly destroyed. A decree of 
the Convention would show, that no man 
in France could possess a property of 
more than 200/. annual income; nor was 
there any reason to doubt that such a 
decree would be enforced, with all the 
rigour and injustice in which it had ori- 
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ginated. As to the extent of the disaf- 
fection which prevailed in France to the 
existing government, that, from the ime 
possibility of obtaining any precise state- 
ment, must be matter of opinion; but to 
men sensible of the advantages and com- 
forts of social order, it would be a fair 
inference, that the disaffection must be 
very extensive. It might not be very 
easy to ascertain the number of men in 
arms against the Convention; but the let- 
ters of its own commissioners would ex- 
plain, that in all the north-west provinces 
there was scarcely an individual who owned 
any obedience to the present oppressors. 
If the feelings of the House could bear 
the recitals, even such as those were which 
reached us of the horrid carnage every 
day committed at Lyons, Toulon, and 
other provinces of France, it would not 
admit of a doubt but the majority of the 
people felt their shocking situation, and 
were only prevented, by their fears of im- 
mediate punishment and death, from 
uniting to overthrow a tyranny which, in 
the nature of things, but must be of 
short duration. Thus circumstanced, it 
must of course be expected that the cause 
of the allies would he greatly assisted in 
the interior of France, and that those 
who now were submissive under the influ- 
ence of terror, would readily co-operate 
with us whenever they had a chance of 
success. Flattering as this prospect of 
affairs must be, if the view was totally 
reversed, he would still persevere in oe 
ing the effect of war, and rely upon the 
spirit of Britons, to hazard a last effort, 
and bravely perish in arms, rather than 
resign at the feet of their assailants the 
inestimable advantages of order and civi- 
lization. But finding, onthe other hand, 
that we had every thing in our favour to 
inspire confidence of success, he would 
resist a motion which could have no other 
effect than that of depressing the courage 
of the peuple, swelling the pride of our 
enemies, and insinuating a spirit of dis- 
trust and disunion amongst our allies. 

The duke of Bedford replied. After 
which, the House divided on the question 
of adjournment: Contents, 82; Proxies, 
3$1—113; Non-contents, 13.—Majority 
100. 


List of the Minority. 
Dukes of Bedford, Earls of Guildford, 
Norfolk, Lauderdale, 
Grafton, Derby, 


Marq, of Lansdown, Thanet, — 
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Albemarle, _ Lords Chedworth, 
Egmont, St. Jobo. 


Stanhope, 
A Protest was entered on the Journals, 
couched in the precise words of the Reso- 
lutions moved by the duke of Bedford. 


Second Report from the Committee of 
Secrecy of the House of Commons respect- 
tng Seditious Practices.}] June 6 Mr. 
Chancellor Pitt reported from the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, that the committee 
had further examined the matters to them 
referred, and had directed him to make a 
Report thereof to the House; and he 
read the Report in his place; and after- 
wards delivered it in at the clerk's table : 
where the same was read. The said Re- 
port, together with the Appendix there- 
unto; and the Supplement to the said 
Report, with the Appendix to such Sup- 
plement ; are as followeth: viz. 


Seconp REpoRT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
SECRECY, 


The Committee to whom the several Papers 
referred to in his Majesty’s Message of 
the 12th day of May 1794, and which 
were presented (sealed up) to the House, 
by Mr. Secretary Dundas, upon the 12th 
and 13th days of the said month, by his 
majesty’s command, were referred; and 
who were directed to examine the mat- 
ters thereof, and report the same, as they 
should appear to them, to the House ; 

Have further proceeded in the examination 
of the books and papers referred to them by ~ 
the House, and of such other information as 
they have since obtained. © 

The latter has consisted of a variety of exa- 
minations and depositions taken before the 
Privy Council, of papers found in the custody 
of different persons who have been appre- 
hended, and of accounts received by the secre- 

of state relative to discoveries made at 

Edinburgh, and in different parts of Scotland : 

all which have been laid before yourcommittee. 

The result appears to your committee 
enone to confirm all the propositions which 
they found it their duty, on the outset of their 
inquiry, to submit to the House, and to leave 
no doubt of the nature, extent, and malignity 
of the extravagant designs which have been 
formed, of the regularity and system with 
which these designs have been pursued, or of 
the rapid progress of the measures which had 
been taken in order to attempt to carry them 
speedily into execution. 

Before the Committee submit to the House 
such further details as appear necessary to 
give a general and comprehensive view of the 
subject, and to show the origin and progress 
of the plan which has been in agitation, they 
think it right to call. the attention of the 
House to some transactions of a recent date, 
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and which appear to be of so much import- 
ance as to deserve a separate statement. 

The first of these has already been shortly 
referred to in the former report, and relates to 
the measures taken for providing arms, to be 
distributed among the members of the several 
societies, and for preparing the means of em- 
ploying actual force in the execution of their 
projcct. 

- The circumstance which first came under 
the observation of your committee, contain- 
ing a distinct trace of measures of this descrip- 
tion, was a letter from a person at Sheftield, 
by profession a printer (who has since ab- 
aconded) which was thus addressed—“ Citizen 
Hardy, Secretary of the London Correspond- 
ing Society,” and which was found in the pos- 
session of Hardy on the 12th day of May last, 
when he was taken into custody. The letter 


is as follows: 
“© Sheffield, April 24, 1794. 
* Fellow Citizens ; 
- & The barefaced aristocracy of the present 
administration has made it necessary that we 
should be prepared to act on the defensive 
against any attack they may command their 
newly armed minions to make upon us. A 
plan has been hit upon; and if encouraged 
sufficiently, will, no doubt, have the effect of 
furnishing a quantity of pikes to the patriots ; 
eat enough to make them formidable. The 
lades are made of steel, tempered and 
ee aa after an approved form. They may 
fixed into any shafts; but fir ones are re- 
commended, of the girth of the accompanying 
hoops at the top ea and about an inch more 
at the bottom. The blades and hoops, more 
than which cannot be properly sent to any 
eat distance, will be charged onc shilling, 
Joney to be sent with the order. As the in- 
Stitution is in its infancy, immediate encou- 
ragement is necessary. 
Struck through in the Original. 
“ Orders may be sent tuo the Secretary of the 
Sheffield Constitutional Society. - 
“¢ (Signed,) 


“ To prevent post suspicion, direct to” 

[Here follows, in the original, the name of the 

erson to whom the letters were to be ad- 
ressed, and his residence at Sheffield. ] 


This letter contained another inclosed, 
directed to the Secretary of the Norwich 
Patriotic Societies, which was found in the 

ssession of the Secretary to the London 

rresponding Socicty; and which is as 
follows: 
“ Fellow Citizen; 

“ The barefaced aristocracy of the present 
administration has made it necessary to pre- 
pare to act upon the defensive, in case of any 
attack upon the patriots. 

“<A plan has been formed for carrying into 
effect this necessary business. Pike blades 
are made with hoops for the shafts to fit the 
top ends; the bottom end of the shafts 
should be about an inch thicker; and fir is 
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recommended for the shafts, selected by per- 
sons who are judges of wood. The blades and 
hoops will be sold at the rate of one shilling, 
properly tempered and polished. The money 
sent with the orders. 

‘< (Signed,) 


“¢ Direct to’? [Here follows, im the original, 
the name of the person to whom the letters 
were to be addressed, and his residence at 
Shefficld] “ to prevent the postmaster’s sus-. 
picion.” 


Your committee soon after found that by 
the different examinations taken before the 
Privy Council, it was fully established that 
the general idea of procuring arms (either 
muskets or pikes) to be distributed among the 
members, had of late been frequently the 
subject of conversation at different divisions 
among the leading members of the Corres- 
ponding Society, and among persons who 
have been most active in the measures lately 
taken; that although these conversations 
had frequently taken place, they had gene- 
rally been after the business of the meetings 
was closed, and when only a few persons re- 
mained. It appears indeed to have been, in 
a great measure, agreed that this plan was not 
to be publicly mentioned at the divisions ; 
particularly it was recommended by one of 
the most active persons not to mention it till 
the new plan of constitution for the society 
was settled. And it has appeared (in the 
course of this investigation) that the arming 
business was all done by private members, 
and that it was held not fit to talk of the pikes 
but to those who were to be trusted: that 
the general business was done by a committee 
of delegates, but there was a secret committee 
of five persons, who transacted what was not 
to be entrusted to the whole of the corres- 

nding Society; that they met at private 

ouses, and thatall the correspondence comes 
to them, and what they think proper is laid 
before the society. But although this plan 
of precaution and concealment must have 
prevented the discovery of a great part of this 
system, instances have occurred of proceed- 
ings at some of the divisions of the Corres- 
ponding Society, relative to procuring arms, 
which your committee have been enabled to 
ascertain. As early as November 1793, ata 
meeting of a division ot the society, held ata 
place named to the committee, a violent 
speech was made by a member of the society, 
recommending that arms should be procured, 
and mentioning that they were provided with 
arms and pikes at Shetheld; and another 
member said it would be good to provide 
pikes at sixpence each: afterwards, in the 
month of February last, at a meeting of one 
of the divisions of the Corresponding Society 
named to the committee, and at a place ascer- 
tained to them, it was proposed to issue new 
books, with the names and places of abode of 
the several members, and that the names of 
those who lived in. the same neighbourhood 
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shold be placed together, that they might | has since been confirmed in a variety of strik- 


easily be assembled upon any emergency, in 
case government should attempt to disperse 
their mectings; and a resolution for this pur- 
pose was passed soon after at a subsequent 
meeting. 

At the same meeting a member of another 
division attended, and stated to the chairman, 
that he came to make a report from his divi- 
sion.—He stated a rumour that the Habeas 
Corpus Act would be soon suspended.—This 
intelligence he was deputed to give, that the 
society at large might be prepared for the 
event: upon this a speech was made by a per- 
son who was a member of the committee 
mentioned in the former report, in which he 
recommended to each member to provide 
himself with arms and ammunition, in order 
to defend himself against any persons who 
might attack him, whether they should he of 
this country, Prussians, Hessians, or Huno- 
verians. And in the beginning of April last, 
at the same division, it appears that a report 
was made from the general committee, that 
an answer had been received from the society 
for Constitutional Information, expressive of 
their desire to co-operate with them in obtain- 
ing their great end; and desiring a deputa- 
tion might be sent to consult and deliberate 
with them. In consequence a certain number 
of the committee were appointed: and on 
this occasion one of the members recom- 
mended to the citizens not to sit tamely silent 
and inactive, but to rouse themselves, and, 
not only with words, but arms, assert their 
rights :—He said, they were on the eve of a 
general meeting, and they should go with their 
minds prepared to adopt a system which 
might be reduced to speedy practice, and 
rescue their fellow citizens (meaning the 
Scotch delegates) from their degrading situa- 
tion. It also appears to your committee, that 
3 plan was in contemplation to subdivide each 
division into tythings, and to appoint tything 
men to each, for the purpose ‘ of rendering 
themselves uscful in case of emergency ;” 
which was explained to mean, that in case 
the society should be interrupted by peace 
officers, or a press gang, they should resist 
any such interruption. 
of the measures taken to instigate the people 
to arm, an account was given of a hand bill 
produced at one of the meetings, which was 
to the following eftect : 

“ The ins tell us we are in danger of inva- 
sion from the French. 

‘‘ The outs tell us that we are in danger 
from the Hessians and Hanoverians. 

“ In either case we should arm ourselves. 
—Get arms, and learn how to use them.” 

Several copies of this hand bill were proved 
to have been publicly produced at a meeting 
of one of the divisions, by a person who said 
he had printed them for the purpose of distri- 

buting as many as possible. 

In the provress of the inquiry, information 
was received from a witness, whose accuracy 
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ing instances, that a person named in the im 
formation, an active promoter of these mea- 
sures, and a delegate of one of the divisions, 
had shown the witness a pike in his posses- 
sion, of which a minute description was given. 
The witness stated this person to have given 
an account of the use to which these pikes 
might be applied; that it was supposed no 
regiment of horse could stand against them ; 
that such pikes were manufacturing at Shef- 
field; and that he had received from the 
secretary of the Corresponding Society the 
direction of the person from whom he migh@ 
procure them; that the price was to be one 
shilling apiece, and if they cost more, the 
overplus would be paid by a person at Shef 
field, who would be indemnified by the society. 
The witness also stated the same person to 
have given an account of a meeting intended 
to be held at a public house (which was 
named) on a day specified, for the purpose of 
fixing the number of pikes to be sent for. The 
person stated to have held this conversation, 
and another person said to have been present 
at it (who was also one of the most active 
members of the London Correspondmg 
Society) were soon after apprehended, and a 
pike exactly answenng to the description 
given by the witness was found upon each of 
them. In the subsequent investigation of 
the business, your committee have received 
strong confirmation of the ea te circume- 
stances of the conversation stated by the wit- 
hess, respecting the use to which the pikes 
might be applied, the direction given by the 
secretary of the Corresponding Society, in 
order to procure them from Sheffield, the 
price to be paid for them, and the intended 
meeting for the purpose of fixing the number 
tu be sent for, and of depositing one shilling 
apiece for the purchase. One ot the persons 
so apprehended, in explaining the use to be 
made of the pikes from Shefteld, said, the 
persuasion was, and he himself believed, the 
government were cunspiring against the 
people, and therefure should be resisted. Ano- 
ther witness has since stated, that he bad 
understood from one of the persons appre- 
hended, that his pike was to be used (in case 
the people were to rise) for the particular 
purpose of keeping off the cavalry. 

Your committee, in the course of this exa- 
mination, observed, that an account was 
given of some supposed meeting of military 
divisions, connected with the Corresponding 
Society, for the purpose of learning their 
excrcise with muskets; and it was stated, 
that with a view to instructing them, there 
had becn printed and sold a copper-plate 
engraving of the manual exercise, accom- 
panied with a book of directions on the sub- 
ject. This engraving was afterwards pro- 
duced, and it was proved to have been bespoke 
by one person, and engraved by another, 
whose names were mentioned, both of whom 


were nicmbers of the London Corresponding 
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Society, and one of them a secretary to one 
of the divisions, and to have been sold by ano- 
ther member of the society to several mem- 
bers at a meeting of one of the divisions. A 
more particular account was afterwards given 
ofa body formed for the purpose of exercising 
with fire arms, whieh had taken the name 
of the Loyal Lambeth Association, but which 
had Pecutcl cay aaiene = vernment, 
hor received any a or that purpose. 
It appears, that although this armed society 
bore the name of the Loyal Lambeth Associa- 
tion, none of the members belonging to it 
were of the parish of Lambeth, excepting the 
eriginal proposer of the association, who was 
a member of the London Corresponding 
Society. The admission of persons who were 
afterwards members of the association was 
objected to at first, because they did not 
belong to the London Corresponding Society; 
but i por that they would become mem- 
bers of the London Corresponding Society, 
they were admitted into this armed associa- 
tion. ‘A gun engraver, who is also a member 
of the London Corresponding Society, and 
who furnished this association with muskets, 
was first introduced to the person who set on 
foot the association, by the secretary of the 
Corresponding Society. This association was 
regularly trained and exercised in the use of 
fire arms twice aweek. It has been given in 
evidence, that this association removed from 
the house of a tradesman in the Borough, 
where they used to exercise, because they 
made so much noise with the arms that the 
workmen must know what they were about, 
the tradesman having different workmen, who 
might not be all of the same principle. Upon 
this suggestion, a committee was appointed 
to choose proper places for exercise, where 
the association might not be liable to be in- 
terrupted by the officers of police; and two 
places named to your committee, were ap- 
pointed accordingly, to which the association 
adjourned in two separate divisions. At one 
of these places they exercised in a room on 
the second floor, and with the window cur- 
tains drawn, and on some occasions, at ano- 
ther place, by candle light, from eight to ten 
o'clock at night, with the shutters barred up. 
At the place where the Lambeth Association 
met, there was a printed ticket of admission 
with the following inscription engraved on it, 
“ Liberty to those who dare defend it.” The 
object of all the persons who attended the 
association (as was collected from their con- 
versation) was universal sufirage and annual 
election. If they could not obtain a reform 
m parament in any other way, they meant 
to have recourse to arms. The committee 
have traced eighteen stand of arms actually 
purchased by this association. This number, 
purchased by persons apparently in very in- 
digent circumstances, is a sufficient proof of 
their earnestness in the design in which-they 
had engaged, But it further appears, that 
the same person who supplied this number 
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had engaged to furnish arms, as the numbers 
who desired to bave them increased; and 
that sixty muskets had been mentioned as 
likely to be wanted for this association.—It 
also appears to your committee, that other 
institutions of the same nature existed, and 
that subscriptions had been opened for the 
pupore of providing muskets. In addition 
to the means slice enumerated for gradually 
providing pikes and muskets, it has appeared 
in evidence, that one of the schemes in agita- 
tion was, to seize the arms in the shops of the 
gunsmiths in London, and to distribute the 
arms so seized, among the members of the 
London Corresponding Society. 

These proceedings in London, sufficiently 
important in themselves, become still more 
deserving of serious consideration, when cum- 
bined with measures of a similar description 
taken at Sheffield, and in several parts of 
Scotland, and which not only coincide in point 
of time, but bear the strongest marks of de- 
liberate concert and cenuexion with the 
attempts in London, to which vour committee 
have already directed the attention of the 
House. Your Committee have already in- 
serted in this report a letter from a person 
at Sheffield, found in the possession of the. 
secretary of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, and inclosing a direction to another 
person at Sheffield, who was to forward to 
the inakcr of the pikes all such orders as he 
might receive from London for that purpose. 

It has appeared, from the concurrent testi- 
mony of several persons examined before the 
privy council, that this direction was actually 
ee by the secretary of the Corresponding 
society to one of its members; that many 
persons were desirous of procuring pikes ; and 
that subscriptions had been already entered 
into, with the view of procuring them from 
Shefheld. One of the other persons appre- 
hended at Sheffield, who had been secretary 
to the Constitutional Society there, and upon 
whom a pike was found, acknowledged that 
he had seen the letter to the secretary of the 
Corresponding Society in London, containing 
the inclosure for Norwich; and that the writer 
told him, he bad inclosed the letter for Nor- 
wich in the other for fear of suspicion: the 
same person also said, he could not doubt, in 
the least, that the pikes were to be furnished 
to Londun, according to the contents of the 
letter which had been explained to him at 
Shefheld. It appears, that some time in 
March last, a person calling himself Yorke, a 
member of the Constitutional Society at Lon- 
don, and who was chosen by them as one of 
their delegates to the convention at Edin- 
burgh, recommended it to the people of Shef- 
field to take arms, representing it as a matter 
of right, founded on the Bill of Rights, and 
observing that the opposite party was arming, 
and theretore that the other party should be 
armed also; that Yorke used these recom- 
mendations both in private and public; told 
them in conversation, just after the meeting 
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et Sheffield, where he had been chairman, 
that ae were used in France; and recom- 
mended to the people to get arms, accordin 
to an advertisement published at Sheffeld, 
saying that it was legal and constitutional : 
and that they ought to get pikes as in France. 
is measure of arming was approved of b 
the greater part of the society at Sheffield, 
which appears, from information before your 
committee, to be very numerous, and to have 
been subdivided into 45 or 50 small bodies, or 
different clubs. In consequence of these re- 
commendations, pikes were made at Sheffield 
under Yorke’s orders, and the form and size 
were regulated by his particular direction — 
Your committee think it of importance to call 
the attention of the House to this circum- 
Stance, as they shall have occasion to advert 
more particularly, in a subsequent part of 
this report, to the principles and views pub- 
licly avowed by Yorke, at a meeting held at 
Sheffield on the 7th of April last. Four per- 
Sons are stated to have been employed in the 
manufacture of these pikes, and one of these 
persons to have worked at them for some 
weeks past; and it appears that several have 
been already made and sold to different per- 
sons at Shefhield, at the price of 20d. a-piece: 
the pike taken upon one of the persons appre- 
hended at Sheffield, answers precisely to the 
description given in the letter before inserted. 
In addition to this account of the measures 
taken for providing pikes, it must be observed 
that the three persons apprehended at Shef- 
field concur in declaring that they had seen 
there a pattern of an instrument which has, 
on different occasions, been used in military 
operations for impeding the approach of ca- 
valry, and which was stated by the witnesses 
to be intended to be laid in the road at night 
for that purpose—one of them said that he 
had no doubt that this instrument was formed 
with the same intention as the pikes, to de- 
fendthe meeting at Sheffield against the mili- 
tary. It was also stated, that about the time 
when these arms were prepared, they had re- 
solved at Shetheld (as will appear more parti- 
cularly in the sequel of the report) that no 
further petition should be made to parliament 
on the subject of reform, although they in- 
tended to go on in their demands; and one 
of the persuns examined said, if any meetings 
were to be held at Shefheld for the purpose 
of obtaining universal suffrage, and any at- 
tempt made to disturb such meeting, he 
thought the people would be justified in re- 
sistance. 
_ While your committee were employed in 
investigating the origin and progress of the 
plan for arming the people in London and at 
Sheffield, they received intelligence of the ex- 
astence of similar designs in Scotland, which 
appear to have been ina much greater de- 
gree of forwardness, and to have been con- 
ucted with such secrecy that they mighthave 
produced the most serious consequences, if 
accident had not Jed to a timely discovery of 
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their nature and extent before they had been 
carried into execution. This intelligence was 
communicated to your committee in several 
letters from Mr. Secretary Dundas, which con- 
tain so fulla narrative of the circumstances 
leading to the discovery of this design, of the 


| scope and nature of the design itself, of the 


principles with which it was connected, and 
of the means by which it was to have been 
accomplished, that your committee have 
thought they could not lay this important 
matter before the House in a more satisfactory 
manner than by inserting the letters at Jarge 
in this place—it is however to be observed, 
that besides what relates immediately to this 
particular head, these letters contain matters 
applying to other important branches of the 
subject of this report; and to which it will be 
necessary hereafter to refer; and that many 
of the important circumstances detailed in 
Mr. Dundas’s letters have been also commu- 
nicated to your committee through other 
channels. 
“ Whitehall 19th May 1794. 

“ Sir ;—I have received, this morning, froma 
the sheriff depute of the county of Edinburgh, 
authentic information of an accidental disco- 
very made on the 15th and 16th ult. the ge- 
neral report of which I feel it proper to state 
to you, as it seems materially connected with 
the inquiry in which the secret committee 
of the House of Commons is now engaged. 

“The creditors of a bankrupt having re- 
ceived information that part of his goods had 
been embezzled, and were secreted in the 
house of an individual, the usual warrant was 
issued, authorizing a search to be made in the 
suspected place ; and in carrying it into exe- 
cution, on the afternoon of the 15th, the ofh- 
cers discovered in a private place, where they 
appeared to have been concealed, twelve pike 
or spear heads. The proprictor of the house, 
who happened to be trom home at the time, 
was soon thereafter taken into custody, and 
on being carried before the proper magistrate 
for examination, refused to give any account 
of these weapons, to whom they belonged, or 
for what purposes they were intended. On a 
more narrow search, there was likewise dis- 
covered, in aprivate and concealed part of the 
house, two other pike or spear heads, similar 
to the others, two battle axes, and a shaft 
or pole, with a screw on the end, fitted for 
receiving either the spear head or battle axe. 

‘Immediate inquiry being made after the 

ersons with whom this individual had lately 

een seen in company, and two blacksmiths 
being mentioned among them, their houses 
and shops were immediately searched; one 
of the two was also taken into custody; the 
other escaped and absconded.—In the shop 
of the first of these men were found four pike 
or spear heads, finished, fitted with screws 
and sockets, and ready to be fixed on shafts; 
eight battle axes, also fitted and finished ; 
and twenty blades more not quite finished 
but nearly so. 
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“Inthe shop and dwelling house of the 
other, who had absconded, no sueh weapons 
were found; but the apprentices, on being ex- 
‘amined before a magistrate, acknowledged 
that the pike or spear heads first discovered 
had been privately manufactured in their 
master’s shop during the course of this fort- 
night past, and carried privately to his house 
as soon as completed. 

‘‘ The battle axes and blades appear also to 
have been manutactured within this fortnight 
past; and were intended, as the maker of 
them said, for the purpose of arming the peo- 
ple, should an invasion take place. But it 
appears, that to his apprentices, whom he had 
employed in assisting him to make them, he 
pretended they were meant for a gate, an 
account obviously false, as he could not point 
out any gate for which these weapons were in- 
tended, nor name any person who had or- 
dered him to frame a gate of so particular a 
construction. 

“These circumstances have induced the 
magistrates to commit all the persons con- 
cerned for examination; and the result of 
the inquiries which are at present carrying 
forward, I expect willbe regularly communi- 
cated to me.—It is proper also to inform you 
that all the persons chiefly concerned appear 
to have been members of the British Conven- 
tion which met at Edinburgh last winter; and 
since the dispersion of it have continued the 
most active and leading persons in the socie- 
ties whose delegates composed the principal 
part of that meeting, who appear at present 
taking measures for calling another conven- 
tion of th@same nature, which they expected 
1s to take place soon in England; and some 
of whom have acknowiedged that the pro- 
priety of the individuals coniposing these so- 
cieties arming themselves with spears and 
pikes has, within these few weeks past, been 
the subject of conversation amongst them, 
and steps taken for carrying that purpose into 
execution with caution and secrecy. 

“The silence of one of the persons, the in- 
consistent and contradictory account of the 
other, and the flight of the third, throw a very 
strong suspicion on the purposes and inten- 
tions of the partics concerned in this trans- 
action. The sheriftis, in the course of his 
duty, proceeding to investigate the matter 
more accurately: but I consider it necessary 
and proper to communicate through you to the 
committee information so intimately con- 
nected with the object of its inquiries, how- 
ever imperfect that information still is, but 
which I have no doubt will soon be completed. 


“Tam, sir; &c Henry Dunpas.” 
“ Right Honble. Mr. Pitt.” 


“© Whitehall 238d May 1794. 


< Sir;—I have received, this morning, farther 
accounts from the sheriff depute of Edinburgh, 
of the transactions stated in my last letter: 
and the result of the enquiries since made by 
that magistrate, and which are still going for- 
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ward, appear to me of such a nature as to de- 
serve the particular attention of the secret 
committee. 

“ One of the individuals mentioned in my 
former letter has since made a disclosure, and 
@ person since taken into custody, and who 
appears to have been privy to the whole trans- 
action, has confessed, that these weapons 
were the first of a very large number and 
quantity, actually ordered to be made, and in- 
tended to be privately dispersed among the 
members of the various societies throughout 
Scotland, styling themselves Friends of the 
People, and who appear to be at present em- 
ploved in taking measures for calling toge- 
ther another British Convention of delegates 
to be held in England. An order has been 
given from one town alone in Scotland, for 
a large quantity of weapons of the nature de- 
scribed ; no Jess a number than 4,000 has been 
mentioned, and more are intended tobe dis- 
tributed in Edinburgh. Emissaries appear 
also to have been dispatched, within this fort- 
night or three weeks past, to the manufac- 
turing towns in the west of Scotland, for the 
purpose of sounding the inclinations of such of 
the inhabitants there who are known to be 
members of these societies; and there is rea~ 
son to believe, from information received 
from various different quarters, that these 
persons have by no means been unsuccessful. 

‘Paisley is in particular alluded to as 
being ina state of great readiness ; and there 
has been positive information received through 
other channels, that within these three ee 
persons of that description have assembled 
themselves to a very considerable number in 
the night time, for the purpose of practising 
the use ofarms. The particulars of this in- 
formation, and the extent to which these 
meetings have proceeded, are at present mat- 
ter of inquiry with the proper magistrates of 
the place ; but the result has not yet been re- 


ceived. 


“ The formation of this plan is now traced 
home to certain persens, some of whom are 
in custody, who appear to be entrusted by 
these societies in Scotland with the most un- 
limited powers in directing their future pro- 
ceedings—carrying on their correspondence 
—and who act as a committee of secrecy, con- 
sisting of a certain number of persons, the — 
principal ‘and most active members of the 
British Convention. The choosing of dele- 
gates to the expected convention in England, 
the place of whose meeting is not yet divulged, 
and the raising of contnbutions among the 
various societies throughout Scotland for de- 
fraying the charges of such delegates, appear 
to be the material part of their present em- 
ployment, and in which it would seem they 
have made some progress. And it is the 
same committee who have, for these some 
weeks past, been consulting and taking mea- 
sures fot arming themselves and the members 
of the various clubs with pikes and battle axes, 
and who have gnployed the persons above 
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mentioned in manufacturing them. The 
scheme appears to have been first proposed 
and agreed upon about a month ago; to have 
been since carried on with the utmost secrecy 
and caution; and the weapons, so far as has 
yet been discovered, manufactured by such 
persons, in such small quantities, in such cir- 
cumstances, and under such pretences, as not 
to render the progress of the work probably 
liable to suspicion or detection ; and it was 
brought to aght by the very accidental and 
singular incident which I mentioned in my 
former letter. 

“ T have the satisfaction of observing, that 
the magistrates and officers of the law in 
Scotland have been, and still continue, active 
in the searches and inquiries making at the 
different suspected places within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions.—Jn Perth and Dundee no- 
thing has been discovered which can lead me 
to believe that measures have been taken in 
either of these places for making arms, the 
manufacture of which seems to have been 
confined to Edinburgh, and intended to have 
been gradually dispersed from thence to such 
de as required them.—No such weapons 

ave been discovered at Paisley, or in its 
neighhourhood; though the intention of arm- 
ing, and holding regular nightly meetings, 
are perfectly ascertained. 

‘“< [nformation has also been communicated, 
of the authenticity of which there is no room 
to doubt, that a conspiracy bas been formed, 
as $000 as &@ proper humber of these weapons 
were distributed among the Friends of the 
People in Edinburgh, to seize in the nicht the 
persons of the principal magistrates, and 
officers of the law; the banks, the public of- 
fices, guards, and prison; and after inticing 
the soldiery from theCastle, by kindling a 
fire inthe middle of the city, to intercept them 
on their return, by means of different armed 
parties to be properly stationed for that pur- 
pose. 

“It appears likewise, from indisputable 
facts, that the most secret and artful means 
have been and are still using with the fenci- 
ble regiments in Scotland to excite them to 
disobedience and mutiny.—The printed paper 
which I herewith transmit [ Appendix A, No. t} 
has been industriously circulated for that pur- 
pose.—I have the honour to be Sir, &c. 


“ Henry Dunpas,” 
_“ Right Honble. Mr. Pitt.” 


“ Whitehall, 24th May 1794. 

“ Sir;—I have received no farther accounts 
of the result of the inquiries going on in 
Edinburgh; but I am sorry to state that I 
have received information from the sheriff of 
the county of Renfrew, confirmed by letters 
received from other respectable persons in 
Paisley, that the magistrates of that place hav- 
ing, in the course of their enquiries, com- 
mitted on the afternoon of the 19th a man 
to custody for further examination, a conside- 
reble number of persons (several hundreds) 
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assembled in the evening, and after choosing 
a D bso whom they addressed by the title 
of citizen president, voted a number of resolu- 
tions to the following purpose :—That a natio- 
nal convention should be immediately called, 
to which they would send delegates—That 
they should not petition parliament, as it was 
to themselves alone, and to such convention, 
they could look for redress. They then pro- 

ed to consider the conduct of the sheriff 
and magistrates in committing their brother 
citizen, as be was termed; and, after much 
discussion as to the propriety of immediately 
releasing him by force, the majority seemed 
inclined to take mild measures first, and to 
send a deputation to ask his release. But the 
magistrates having received information of 
what was intended, and dismissed the man 
from custody, the mob dispersed with three 
cheers, having been previously instructed by 
their president to abstain from further tumult, 
a to observe a peaceable and orderly com 

uct. 

“ The authority of the civil magistrate is in 
the mean time entirely superseded, and until 
@ proper force is sent to protect them in the 
future execution of their duty, which has 
been anxiously required by the sheriff and 
Inagistrates, they dare not proceed in the 
common course of legal and judicial inquiry 
against any of the persons who are suspected 
of being concerned in these violent and tu- 
multuary proceedings. But it cannot escape 
the observation of the committee, how ac- 
curately this intelligence corresponds with 
and confirms the information yesterday com- 
municated, as to the state of the minds of 
these people in that neighbourhood; the 
alarm which their leaders feel as to the result 
of the legal inquiries at present depending ; 
and the regular systematic connexion between 
them and the leaders at Edinburgh, as disco- 
vered from the yet unfinished and hasty exa- 
minations taken in that city. I have the 
honour to be, sir, &c. Henry Dunpas. 


- © Right Honble. Mr. Pitt.” 


“ Whitehall, 27th May, 1794. 


“ Sir; I have, this morning, received farther 
information from Scotland, which appears to 
me proper to be communicated to the com- 
mittee. 

“The persons in whose custody the wea- 
pons, formerly described, were found, appear 
to have acted for some time past under the 
name of a Committee of Ways and Means 
appointed by the British Convention, and to 
have been empowered by the various societies 
throughout Scotland to direct all their future 
proceedings.—By means of emissaries pri- 
vately dispatched to different parts of the 
country, this committee has signified to, and 
prepared a number of the societies for the 
approaching convention in England, many of 
whom have chosen, and all, as far as is yet 
known, agreed to choose delegates to attend 
it, and subscribe for their expenses.—The 
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time and place of meeting was not divulged, 
and were to be communicated from Edinburgh 
in proper time, by individuals to be sent from 
thence for that purpose, whose arrival was 
daily looked for by several of the different 
societies.—-One of the members of the late 
convention at Edinburgh appears within this 
fortnight past to have been dispatched, and 
to have actually performed an extensive tour 
through the west part of Scotland, to have 
visited in his progress the towns of Queens- 
ferry, Falkirk, Surling, St. Ninians, Kelsyth, 
Kirkintulloch, Campsie, Glasgow, and Paisley; 
in all of which places he appears to have met 
with the principal persons concerned in these 
societies; to have left with them, and the 
members of the societies, copies of a circular 
letter trom the committee of Edinburgh, and 
instructed them in what manner they were in 


future to carry on their correspondence ; and | 


to have suggested to them the propriety of 
furnishing themselves with arms, for the 
purposes of defence, under the pretence of 
defending themselves against foreign troops. 
—An attempt has been made to distribute 
some of the weapons lately discovered at 
Edinburgh, by means of persons privately 
dispatched to the country for that purpose ; 
and which seems only to have failed in its 
execution from the timidity of the person 
solicited to do so. 

“ An individual of the same description has 
been taken into custody in the country, who 

to -have commissioned, and actually 
received from England, some muskets and 
bayonets. On being questioned by the proper 
magistrate, he has retused giving any expla- 
nation, farther than that he commissioned 
them in the way of his business—but it does 
mot appear that he ever dealt in such articles 
betore ; no person appears to have commis- 
sioned him to procure any such; and there 
seems to be full evidence of his having soli- 
cited others to purchase what they of them- 
selves were not thinking of, or wishing to 
provide. 

‘He admits having corresponded with the 
London Corresponding Society on the subject 
of a convention, and that the society of which 
he is a leader had agreed to send delegates to 
it, as soon as the time and place of meeting 
should be divulved. 

* A requisition has been made by the 
magistrates and principal inhabitants of 
Paisley, for a military fares to protect them 
m the execution of their duty, and in their 
persons and properties ; which has been duly 
attended to.—It is with much satisfaction I 
inform you, that the gentlemen of estate and 
character, in the county of Renfrew, have 
voluntarily stepped forward, and determined 
to support the authority of the civil magis- 
trate. I have the honuur to be, sir, &c. 


 Ticxry Duypas. 


« Right Honble. Mr. Pitt.” 
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“© Whitehall, 2d June, 1794. 

“ Sir ;—The information I have received, 
this morning, from Edinburgh, ‘enables me to 
state to the committee, that the transactions 
communicated in my former letters are farther 
cleared up by the inquiries which have since 
taken place in that city. 

‘ “ Some of the persons who absconded on 
the first discovery of the arms concealed in 
certain houses have been discovered and 
apprehended; and the result of these farther 
inquiries confirms, in almost every particular 
the account received from other quarters, an 

the import of which I have already laid befere 
the committee—The establishment of a 
Secret Committee at Edinburgh, invested 
with full powers to direct the future opera- 
tions of the societies throughout Scotland; 
the regular correspondence privately carri 

on by means of emissaries dispatched to the 
different towns; the ascertaining the exact 
number of persons in these societies, who 
were directed to provide themselves with 
arms, and to hold themselves in readmess 
for any measure which the Secret Committee 
might in due time communicate; are con- 
firmed by every account and information 
which the magistrates have received. And 
an individual who has been lately taken into 
custody has confirmed the account received 
from a different quarter, of the dangerous 
design planned by the Edinburgh Committee, 
of etlecting a general insurrection as soon a$ 
they were ready and prepared for carrying it 
mto execution, by the seizure of the principal 
ni ugh and officers of the law at mid- 
night, and possessing themselves of the pri- 
sons and public offices, as stated to youinm 

letter of the 23rd May, and then communi- 
cated through a different channel from that 
through which the present confirmation of 
these circumstances has been received. The 
plan seems not only to have been discussed 
and deliberated on by the ringleaders at 
Edinburgh, but to have proceeded a certain 
degree in its steps towards actual exccution, 
which appear to have been conducted with 
the utmost caution; and there ts reason to 
believe, that the execution of the plan was 
not to be confined to Edinbureb, but was 
meant to take place in some of the most con- 
siderable towns in Scotland on a certain day, 
and at one and the same time. The proper 
and usual steps have been taken for bringing 
the offenders to trial; and those against 
whom the information chiefly points are 
detained in custody. I have the honour to 
be, sir, &c. Henry Dunpas.” 

“ Right Honble. Mr. Pitt.” 


From what has been stated it appears, that 
the design of arming, as far as it has yet pro- 
ceeded, has been conducted with great secrecy 
and caution, and at the same time with a 
remarkable degree of uniformity and concert 
in parts of the kingdom remote from each © 


other. The weapons principally provided 
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seem to have been peculiarly calculated for 
the purposes of sudden violence, and to have 
been chosen in contormity to the example of 
what has recently passed in France. The 
actual progress madc in the execution of the 
design, during the short period of a few 
weeks, sufhciently shows what might have 
been expected, if the societies had proceeded, 
without interruption, in increasing the number 
of their members, and the fund for providing 
arms. 

Your committee will next proceed to lay 
before the House, an account of various 
remarkable circumstances, which have ap- 
peared in the course of this investigation, and 
which furnish striking instances, either of the 
general principles on which the chief promo- 
ters of this plan have acted, or of specific 
measures which they had in contemplation, 
and which, from their nature and importance, 
deserve to be particularly noticed. 

The general disposition of the persons en- 
gaged in these measures, to applaud and 
promote the new political principles adopted 
in France, has been stated in the former 
report, and will be more detailed in the 
sequel; but it seems proper to your com- 
mittee here to mention some of the letters of 
two of the most active members of the Corres- 
ponding Society, which show their adherence 
to the cause of I’'rance in the present war ; 
their conviction of the connexion between 
that cause and their own objects; and their 
views even of availing themselves, if possible, 
of the assistance of the French arms in carry- 
ng their designs into execution. 

na letter trom Hardy to the United Socie- 
ties at Norwich, dated the 17th October 
1793 [Appendix B, No, 1]. there is this re- 
markable passage—“‘The rejoicings for the 
capture of Valenciennes were not cuoufined to 
Norwich alone. The ignorant every where 
else throughout the nation betrayed their 
imbecility on the occasion; but the taking of 
a town, the slaughtering of thousands of 
human beings; the laying waste whole pro- 
vinces, or the enslaving a nation (however 
great evils they may be) can only, for a small 
space of time, retard the progress of truth and 
reason: be not disheartened therefore, pursue 
your plan, instruct mankind, and constitution- 
ally set your faces against existing abuses: be 
assured that many are our friends, who only 
wait a favourable opportunity openly to join 
us, while our enemies have much enfeebled 
themselves and their cause by arbitrary exer- 
tlons: despotism is at its last gasp; one or 
two campaigns more will terminate its exis- 
tence.” And in a subsequent Ictter from 
Margarot to the United Socictics at Norwich, 
dated in March last [Appendix B, No. 3]. the 
sentiments expressed are still mere striking: 
—‘ This morning ten ships of war have left 
Spithead for the Channel, and it is reported 
that the Brest ficet is out. Rumour, always 
magnifying things, says, there are seventy 
sail of the French at sea, if so, there must be 
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a number of transports among them, anda 
descent may probably be the consequence. 
For God’s sake, my worthy friends, do not 
relax in the cause of freedom—continue as 
yuu have begun ;—consolidate your own socie- 
ties ;—unite with others ;—persevere, and 
make no doubt but sooner or later your en- 
deavours will be crowned with success.” At 
the time of writing this last Jetter, Margarot 
was no longer in a situation to take a part in 
the proceedings of the society, being then on 
board the vessel in which he was to be trans- 
ported. But it appears to your committee, 
that these expressions from him are of no 
small importance, considering the share which 
he appears, by much concurrent evidence, to 
have had, previous to his conviction, in 
directing the measures which were adopted ; 
the uniform approbation and attachment 
which those societies have shown him since 
that date; and above all, that these very 
sentiments are addressed to the United Socie- 
ties at Norwich, and that the mention of an 
expected descent from France is immediatel 
fullowed by an exhortation to them to peel: 
with fresh- vigour, in the pursuit of their 
designs in this country, 

The same spirit appears in a letter from the 
secretary of the Corresponding Society, in the 
month of January 1794: “ now is the time 
fur us to do something worthy of men; the 
brave defenders of liberty south of the 
English Channel are performing wonders, 
driving their enemies before them like chaff 
before the whirlwind.” 

Your conamittee place less reliance on ac- 
counts of words used in conversation than op 
evidence resulting from written documents ; 
but they nevertheless think it proper to mep- 
tion, that it has becn distinctly stated in 
evidence, that, in the presence of two or three 
principal members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety, a person (whose name was mentioned) 
used the expression, speaking of the French, 
that a victory of theirs in Flanders was as 
useful to the cause as a victory in St. George’s 
Fields; and the same person appears to have 
held a conversation with these members of 
the society, relative to the advantage which 
would be derived if the French could land 
5,vv0 men in this country, to join those who 
should rise here. 

Another leading circumstance has appeared 
to your committee, which, however ineffec- 
tual it has naturally proved, furnishes a strong 
collateral proof of the extent of the views en- 
tertained, and that no means, however cri 
minal, were neglected for promoting them. 
The circumstance referred to, 1s a design, 
which has been the frequent subject of con- 
versation among some members of the Cor- 
responding Society, of endeavouring to se- 
duce the army from their duty, and the ac- 
tual employment uf emissaries to tamper with 
the soldiers. In conformity with these views, 
it also has appeared, that it was intended to 
prepare ay address to the army; anda paper 
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has been discovered in Scotland, which has 
been already referred to, the object of which 
was to endeavour to excite disaffection in the 
fencible regiments in that part of the king- 
dom, and which has actually been circulated 
with much industry among the soldiers of 
that description. 

Various other schemes of the most daring 
and criminal nature are also stated on the 
evidence of persons who were present, to have 
been at different times the subject of conver- 
sation among persons, the greatest part of 
whom were members of this society. It even 
appears, thata project has been particularly 
and repeatedly agitated among them, of strik- 
ing a sudden blow, and beginning by secur- 
ing the royal family, and the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, with the hope 
(as it was expressed) “ that the army, being 
without leaders, would no longer oppose 
their attempts.” Particular individuals have 
been pointed out in these conversations, as 
objects of personal vengeance for their public 
conduct. Evidence has been given of dis- 
courses held concerning the rescue of the de- 
legates.of the Scotch convention, while on 
board the transport in the river. An attack 
on Newgale was meditated, according to a 
particular plan referred to in the conversation 
with the view of releasing the prisoners. A 
similar conversation was held with respect to 
an attack on the Tower; and in the letter 
from the secretary of state, which has been 
inserted in a former part of the report, it ap- 
pears that there is direct evidence of a plan 
regularly concerted at Edinburgh, for seizing 
at an appointed time, all the public offices 
in that city, the banks, and the principal 
members of the courts of justice; and for 
making a similar attempt (in consequence of 
@ secret concert among the members of the 
societies in different places) at one and the 
same time, in some of the most considerable 
towns in Scotland. 

Your Committee do not state the various 
circumstances which have been enumerated 
in this part of the report, as showing that 
these extensive projects, as far as relates to 
England, were as yet regularly digested, or 
in sufficient forwardness for actual execution ; 
but the evidence before them gives them 
every reason to believe that these views have 
been deliberately entertained, and made the 
repeated subject of conversation; and they 
cannot but consider them as strong indica- 
tions of the principles and intentions of the 
parties concerned, and of the nature of the 
measures which might have been expected if 
they had proceeded, without interruption, in 
increasing their numbers, and in providing 
arms in the different modes already stated. 

There remains another circumstance which 
however, as as far as it has yet been inves- 
or is traced distinctly only to two indi- 
viduals, both of whom were members of the 
Corresponding Society, and principally con- 
cemed in some of their most remarkable 
TVOL. XXXI.] 
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transactions: whether any other members 
of the socicty were or were not acquainted 
with it, has not appeared to your committee. 
Three copies have been produced to your 
committee (in all nialerial parts conforma- 
ble to each other) of a paper which purports 
to be a draft of resolutions intended to be 
proposed at the meeting which took place at 
Chalk Farm on the 14th of April 1794. From 
the blank lett for the place of meeting, it 
seems probable that it was prepared before 
that place was fixed upon: the resolutions 
are different from those which passed at the 
meeting, and there is no reason to believe 
that they were in fact proposed there; but 
distinct evidence has been given of the hand 
writing being that of the person in whose 
possession one of the copies was found, who 
is also proved to have shown them as the re- 
solutions which he intended should be pro- 
posed at the meeting: and the two other co- 
pies were found among the papers of one of 
the most active members of the society, who 
appears, previous to the meeting at Chalk 
Farm, to have been appointed, in conjunction 
with some others, to arrange the measures to 
be aclopted, and at whose suggestion (subse- 
quent to that steele the meeting is 
stated to have been postponed beyond the 
time originally proposed, because (as he is 
said to have represented) more time was ne- 
cessary to make known the sentiments of the 
society in bold and nervous resolutions. 
Your committee think it right here to insert 
the paper itself, on which they will forbear to 
make any comment, oe 4% 


“ At a General Meeting of the London 
Corresponding Society, held at | 
on Monday, the 14th Day of April, 1794. 


“ Citizen ——————-in the Chair. © 


“ Resolved, that all sovereign, legislative, 
and judicial powers are the rights of the peo- 
ple; and though the people have delegated 
those their original powers to others, in Trust, 
for the benefit of the community, yet the 
rights themselves are reserved by the peopie, 
and cannot be absolutely parted with by the 
people to those persons who are employed to 
conduct the business of the state. 

“ Resolved, That the constitution of Eng- 
land is held by the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and other officers appointed by the 
people, in trust, for the benefit of the people ; 
and though these trustees may regulate and 
improve the constitution, yet they cannot 
alter or subvert it without committing 
treason against the nation. 

as Resolved, That Magna Charta, or the 
great charter of the liberties of England, 
made in the reign of king John; the Petition 
of Rights, assented to by parliament in the 


Teign of king Charles the 1st; and the several 


laws made at and in consequence of the Glo 
rious Revolution in the Need 1688, are decla- 
ratory of those parts of the constitution of 
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England, which are in and by them respec- 
tively declared. 

- ¢ Resolved, That the office of king of 
England was not instituted’ by the people 
merely as an office of profit and honour to the 
king, but he was so appointed as chief trustee 
and guardian of the constitution and rights of 
the people; and that important and laborious 
personal duties are annexed to the regal 
office, the objects of which are, to promote 
the good of the people, and preserve their 
rights in full vigour from innovation and cor- 
ruption. 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the pee 
to preserve the constitution of England an 
the rights of the people against every en- 
eroachment; and, in order to enforce that 
duty, the following oath is required to be 
taken by every king on his accession to the 
throne of Great Britain; to wit, The arch- 
bishop or bishop shall say—‘ Will you solemnly 
‘ promise and swear to govern the people of 
“this kingdom of England, and the dominions 
“thereto belonging, according to the statutes 
‘in parliament agreed on, and the laws and 
* customs of the same 

“ The king or queen shall say, “EF solemnly 
‘ promise sy todo.” Archbishop or bishop— 
‘Will you to your power cause Jaw and 
«justice in mercy to be executed in all your 
‘judgements? Ans, ¢ I will’ 

* @ After this the king or queen, laying his 
or her hand on the Holy Gospels, shall say 
—‘ The things which I have beture promised 
‘I will perform and keep; So help me God.’ 
_ and then shall kiss the book. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That his present majesty king 
George the third, on 
throne of these realms, did solemnly take 
the said oath. 

“ Resolved, That.the constitutional rights 
of the people have been violated, and that 
it is the duty of the people, in the present 
alarming crisis to assemble and inquire into 
the innovations or infringements which have 
been made upon the rights of the people, and 
how far the declarations of the constitution 
as they were settled at the atoresaid revolu- 
tion remain in force, and which of them 
have been violated, and hy whom, and also 
whether such innovations, infringements, and 
violations, have been committed from the 
negligence or corruption of those who have 
been intrusted with the government of the 
State. 

“ Resolved, That this society do invite the 
pore to meet in their respective neighhbour- 

oods, to elect one or more person or persons 
as delegates to mect in a Convention, to be 
held on the day of next, at 
such place as shall be appointed by the Se- 
cret Committee of this society; and that the 
delegates so elected do forthwith transmit to 
the secretary of this society, No. 9, Piccadilly, 
London, the vouchers of their several elec- 
tions, in order that the place of meeting may 
be duly notified tothem. 


1S accession to the 
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“ Resolved, That it is the right and ‘the boun- 
den duty of the people to punish all traitors 
against the nation, and that the following 
words are now not a part of the oath of al- 
legiance; to wit, ‘ I declare that it is net law. 
‘ ful, uponany ae whatever, to take arms 
‘against the king.’ Before. the Committee 
quit this part of the subject, they think it not 
immaterial to take some notice of the dif 
ferent means used to disseminate such prin-« 
ciples as have been stated through the lowes 
orders of society, and to familiarise their 
minds, by every possible artifice, to such ideas 
as might prepare them to be the instruments 
of the most dangerous and desperate designs, 
Some of these means may at first sight be 
considered as too trivial to be mentioned on 
an occasion of this importanee; but they ap- 
pear to your committee in a very different 
light, when they recollect that an: essential 
part of such a plan as has been in agitatien 
was to seduce and corrupt the thoughtless 
and uninformed, and ‘to make use of the chan 
nels of communication best adapted to this 
purpose. The appearance of insignificance 
and levity, which belongs at first sight to this 
part of the system, is, in trath, only an aditti~ 
tional proof of: the art- and industry: with 
whieh it bas been pursued. The measures 
employed for this purpose appear to have 
been deliberately prepared, and every con- 
trivance used to mix them (in the shape mest 
likely to captivate attention) with the ordi- 
nary occupations or amusements of: those on 
whom they were intended to operate. Ace 
cordincly lectures have been delivered on po» 
litical subjects, calculated from their very exs 
travagance to catch the attention of the am 
dience, and in the course of them every topit 
has been employed that could inflame. their 
minds, alienate them from the laws and con» 
stitution of their country, and habituate them 
to principles of sedition and rebellion. The 
most violent publications to the same effect 
have been secretly, but generally, circulated 
in hand bills, both in the metropolis and in 
the remote parts of thecountry. Every point 
that could excite discontent, according to the 
pursuits, interests, or prejudices of different 
classes, has been successively dwelt on, and 
always in such a manner as toconnect it with 
the leading design. The attempt so accom- 
plish this end has appeared in the shape even 
of play bills and songs; seditious toasts; 
and a studied selection of the tunes which 
have been most in use in France since the re- 
volution, have been applied tothe same pur 
pose, of endeavouring to render deliberate in+ 
citements to every species of treason familiar 
to the minds of the people. 

Having thus stated the points which the 
Committee have thought it material sepa- 
rately to Jay beture the House, they will now 
procecd to those particulars which will give a 
full and distinct view of the risc, progress, 
and nature of the general design with which 
the facts already stated are essentially con- 
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mected; for this purpose your committee will 
state in their report the points-which appear 
most warthy of attention inserting in the ap- 
pendix a more particular statement of the se- 
veral ebeetgna ty to which they refer. In 
doing this it will be necessary to advert to 
4ransactions, some of which took place at an 
early period, and have already attracted ob- 
servation; but which it is nevertheless ma- 
terial to insert in the order in which they took 
place, because they are highly important in 
explaining more recent proceedings, and giv- 
ang connected view of the whole system. 
he period from which it appears to your 
Committee material to trace in this view the 
- proceedings of the Society for Constitutional 
' Information, is that of the publication of the 
pamphlet so well known under the title of 
“* Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine.” 

Your Committee have already referred, in 
their former report, to the approbation given 
by the society to this work; and this is one 
of the points on which they should not think 
it necessary now to dwell, if they did not feel 
it essential to the object before stated, of de- 
veloping the rise and progress of the systcm 
which they are tracing, to call the attention 
of the House to the leading features of a work 
thus approved and recommended, in order to 
compare it with subsequent transactions of 
which it may be considercd as the foundation. 

In this pamphlet, published in the year 
1791, the National Assembly of France was 
represented as occupied in establishing a con- 
stitution founded on the rights of man, and 
the authority of the people, the only autho- 
rity on which [it was stated] government 
had aright to exist in any country ; monarchy 
and hereditary succession were treated as ab- 
surdities; the revolution of 1688, and the 
succession of the House of Hanover, were 
also made the subject of ridicule; anda dis- 
tinction was drawn between two modes of 
government, which were stated to prevail in 
the world: first, government by election and 
representation; and, secondly, government 
by hereditary succession. The former gene- 

- rally known by the name of republic, the lat- 
ter by that of monarchy and aristocracy. On 
the 23d March 1791, the society resolved, 
“That the thanks of the society should be 
given to Mr. Thomas Paine, in the terms ex- 
pressed in the copy of their resolution of this 
day,” inserted in the Appendix (C. 23 Mar. 
1791.) A continuation of Paine’s, bouk, in- 
tituled “ Rights of Man, Part the Second, com- 
bining Principle and Practice,” was published 
early in 1792, in which the principles of the 
British constitution were again attacked; the 
principles on which the French constitution, 
accepted by the king m 1791, had been esta- 
blished, were approved, with an exception of 
the hereditary succession to the crown: this 
pamphlet, recommending the overthrow of 
the British constitution, and the establish- 
ment of a democratical senate, as the sole le- 
gislative and executive power af the state, 
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was also circulated with great industry: and 
the Society for Constitutional Information, 
on the 16th of March 1792, expressed their 
approbation of the work, in answer to a Ictter 
from the Manchester Constitutional Society, 
containing the thanks of that socicty to Mr. 
Paine. n the 23d of March, 1792, the 
Constitutional Society at Shefheld applied to 
the London Society, that twelve of their mem- 
bers might be admitted as assuciated mein- 
bers of the Londoa Society ; and there ap- 
pears in the books of the London Suciety a 
printed paper of the Shefiicld Society, in 
which that society declares, that the practice 
as wellas the principle of government was 
laid down in the works intituled, “ Rights of 
Man, Part the First and Second,” in a manner 
so clear and irresistibly convincing, that the 
sociely resolved to give their thanks to Mr. 
Paine for those publications. 

Othcr entries, expressive of approbation of 
the sume works, and of other seditious ae 
cations, frequently appear in the same books 
during the course of the year 1792. : 

In Easter term, 1792, an information was 
filed in the court of King’s-bench, by the 
king’s attorney- general, against Thomas Paine 
for writing and publishing the last pamphict, 
on which he was convicted in December 

-1792. During this prosecution another pam; - 
phlet was published, under the ttle of “ An 
Address to the Addressers on the late Procla- 
mation, by Thomas Paine.” This pamphlet, 
after stating that two revolutions had taken 
place, those of America and France.” added 
©“ both-of them have rejected the unnatural 
compounded system of the English governr 
ment. America has declared against all here- 
ditary government, and established the repre-__ 
sentative system of government only ; France 
has patrcly rejected the aristocratical part, 
and is now discovering the absurdity of the 
monarchical, and is approaching fast to the 
representative system.” The pamphlet then 
treats monarchy, and every species of heredi- 
tary government, as a fraud and imposition ; 
asserts “ for a nation to be free it is suficient 
that she wills it;” treats the reform of parlia- 
ment by parliament itself as absurd; denies 
the power of parliament to reform any part 
of the constitution; asserts that it Is nut a 
subject cognizable before parliament, and that 
the right and the exercise of that right, appere 
tains to the nation only, and that the proper 
means is by a Nationul Convention, elected 
for the purpose, by all the people; that such 
a body empowered and supported by the na- 
tion, would have authority to demand infor- 
mation upon all matters necessary to be in- 
quired into, and the nation would decree its 
own reforms. The pamphlet then states that 
the plan and organization of a convenllon was 
easy in practice ; and proceeds to show the 
manner in which, supposing the inhabitants 
of England to be seven millions, a Conven- 
tion of 1,000 members might be elected in an 
orderly manner, adding, that “ a Convention 
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of 1,000 persons, fairly elected would bring 
every matter to a decided issue.” This latter 
pamphlet was not made the subject of any 
express resolutions of the society ; but during 
the prosecution of Mr. Paine for the former 
work, the society for constitutional informa- 
tion entered into a oe oben to defray his 
expenses, and encouraged the like support 
from other societies, as appears by several 
entries in the books of the society. [Appendix 
C.J] And this mark of their approbation of 
his principles having been continued after the 
ublication last- mentioned, seems to afford a 
ull proof that this circumstance had made 
no change in the sentiments of the society to- 
wards him. 

_ The principles laid down in these publica- 
tions appearing thus to be approved and sanc- 
tioned by the society, will be found to be 
gradually and successively adopted and acted 
upon in their proceedings. On the 30th of 
March 1792, the London Corresponding So- 
ciety sent to the society for Constitutional In- 
formation several resolutions, among which 
Were the following : 

“ That every individual has aright to share 
in the government of that society of which he 
is a member, unless, incapacitated. 

“That nothing but non-age, a privation of 
reason, or an oftence against the general rules 
of society, can incapacitate him.” 

These resulutions, containing the principle 
of universal suffrage, were adopted without 
reserve, and with strong expressions of appro- 
bation, by the Constitutional society, -  . 

On the 20th of April following, a declara- 
tion from a suciety in Southwark appears en- 
tered in the books of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, with their thanks for the communica- 
tion. This declaration expresses more fully 
the grounds on which the societies intended 
to proceed, adopting many important princi- 
ples which had been made the foundation of 
the French Revolution, in the following 
terms : 

“ Vhat all civil and political authority is 
derived from the people. 

“That equal active citizenship is the una- 
lienable right of all men, minors, criminals, 
and insane persons excepted. 

“That the exercise of that right, in ap- 
pointing an adequate representative govern- 
ment, is the wisest device of human policy, 
and the orfly security of national freedom.” 

The resolutions of the Sheffield Society 
having suggested universal suffrage, and the 
Southwark Society having added the general 
idea of a representative government, a society 
called the Norwich Recolution Socicty, on the 
26th of April 1792, senta letter to the Con- 
stitutional Society, entered in the minutes of 
their proceedings on the 4th of May 1792, 3 
which there is this passage: “his society is 
willing to hope the redress of every existing 

gtievance at the hands of a government re- 
sulting from an extraordinary convocation, in 
1688, of all who had at any preceding time been 
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elected representatives of the people, assisted 
by the rey counsellors of the nation, 
and a peculiar deputation from the metro- 
polis, which National Constituting Assembly 
cashiered for misconduct a king of the House 
of Stuart.” 

It seems evidently to be the intention of 
this passage to represent the Revolution of 
1688 as a precedent for a National Consti- 
tuting Assembly, and to shelter under that 
authority the indirect recommendation of the 
proceediEe and terms which have recently 

een adopted in France. This communica- 
tion, with others from different societies at 
Norwich, were followed by a resolution, ex- 

essing that the society for Constitutional In- 
ormation received them with hcart-felt satis- 
faction, and desired earnestly to concur and 
co-operate with those societies in their lauda- 
ble objects. They also elected twelve mem- 
bers of the Norwich Society associated meme 
bers of their own society. And they added-a 
resolution, that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider whether any and what 
communication should be made, and by what 
means, by the society, with the society of 
Friends of the Constitution at Paris. 

It appears by entries of the 11th of May 
1792 [Appendix C.} that ‘ The society of 
Friends of the Constitution at Paris,’? men- 
tioned in the former resolution, were the Ja- 


-cobin Club there; and, on the same day, it 


was resolved that there should be a communi- 
cation with that club; and an address was 
read and agreed to, and ordered to be signed 
by the chairman, and transmitted to Paris. 
Towards the close of the same year, -and 
some time subsequent to the revolution of the 
10th of August, which finally destroyed all 
traces of monarchy in France, the society re- 
solved to address the National Convention, 
which was then invested with the whole le- 
gislative and executive government, and was 
assembled for the purpose of framing a new 
constitution, and peeeane to the trial of the 
king. This paper [Appendix C. 9 Nov. 1792] 
is conceived in terms which leave no room to 
doubt of the views of those who framed it. 
The address styles the convention “ Servants 
of asovcreign people, and benefactors of man- 
kind.” It rejoices that the revolution in France 
had arrived at that point of pertection which 
enabled the society to address the convention 
by that title ; and it declares that that is the 
only title that can accord with the character 
of true legislators: it speaks of the proceed- 
ings of the 10th of August as a glorious vic- 
tory, which had finally prepared the way for 
a constitution, which the society trusted the 
convention would establish on the basis of 
reason and nature. It represents the pro- 
ceedings of the convention as labours in the 
work of human happiness, and adds, “ The 
benefits will in part be ours, but the glory will 
be all your own; and itis the reward of your 
perseverance ; it is the prize of virtue,” Then 
drawing a comparison between the state of 
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liberty in England, America, and France, it 
not only gives a decided preference to the 
American republic over the British monarchy, 
but treats the splendor of the French revolu- 
tion as the object of the highest admiration. 

This address was ordered to be presented 
by two of the members of the society at the 
bar of the National Convention; and it was 
presented accordingly. 

But the terms of this address are not the 
only evidence on this head. An Address 
[Appendix C. 12 October 1792] framed a 
short time before by the London Correspond- 
ing Society, which had been communicated 
to the Constitutional Society, and had re- 
ceived their express approbation, and which 
was presented likewise to the French Con- 
vention contained passages clearly express- 
ing the same intent, and suggesting the idea 


of a triple alliance (not of crowns) but of the 


people of America, France, and Britain, to 
give freedom to Europe, and peace to the 
whole world. 

These transactions are rendered still more 
remarkable by the verbal address of the depu- 
ties at the time of presenting the address of 
the society, and by the answer of the presi- 
dent, which they transmitted. The letters of 
the deputies to the society have been found 
among the papers of that society, together 
with a copy of the address of the deputies, 
and the answer of the president. In the first, 
after pomting out their wishes to effect in 
their own country a revolution similar to that 
made in France, the deputies consider the 
example of France, as having made revolu- 
tions easy; and add, that it would not be ex- 
traordinary if, in a short space of time, the 
French should send addresses of congratula- 
tion to a National Convention of England; 
and the president in his answer says, “ The 
moment, without doubt, approaches when the 
French will bring congratulations to the Na- 
tional Convention of Great Britain.” On the 
7th of December 1792 the letter of the depu- 
ties was read in the society, as appears by an 
entry in their books. In January 1793 [ Ap- 
pendix C. 18 and 25 January, and 1 February 
1793,| Barrere, Roland, and St. André were 
elected (as has been mentioned in the former 
report) honorary members of the society; and 
on the ist of February, the speeches of Bar- 
rere and St André were ordered to be entered 
on the books of the society, and this resolu- 
tion ordered to be printed in the news-papers, 
which it actually was on the 5th of February 
1793. The circumstance of the time at which 
this marked approbation was publicly given 
to leading members of the National Conven- 
tion of France, would render this measure of 
itself a strong indication of the views of the 
society, and as such it was referred to by the 
committee in their former report. 

But on more particular reference to the 
speeches themselves, which weré thus recom- 
mended to public notice, this transaction will 
be found to be of much more importance; it 
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is not barely an approbation of leading per- 
sons professing principles, and pursuing mea- 
sures hostile to the general interests of the 
country : the speeches were delivered for the 
express purpose of accelerating the condem- 
nation and execution of the French king. 
The doctrines contained in them directly re- 
late to the precise object of a National Con- 
vention, and to the question of the personal 
responsibility of sovereigns: they contain a 
statement of the rights, duties and functions 
of such an assembly; which cannot be sup- 
o sed to have been recommended to the a 
ic attention for any other possible purpose 
than that of laying the foundation of a similar 
proceeding in this country, and that with the 
direct intention of employing it for the des- 
truction of the sovereign, and the utter sub- 
version of the constitution. This conclusion 
will be fully justified by an extract from the 
speeches in question, which are expressed in 
terms so remarkable, that the committee 
cannot too strongly recommend them to the 
attention of the House. 

The following passage is extracted from St. 
Andre’s speech. “ Your right to decide the 
fate of the king, arises from your being a re- 
volutionary assembly created by the nation 
in a state of insurrection.” Barrere’s speech 
is much more full and more systematically 
reasoned; it is divided into several heads, 
from which the following extracts are taken 

“This proceeding (speaking of the trial of 
the king) is of the highest importance to pub- 
lic order, absolutely necessary to the existence 
of liberty, and connected with whatever is 
held most sacred by the nation. From the 
calmness and temper which have distinguish. 
ed the deliberations of the convention on 
this occasion it may be foreseen that justice 
and reason will direct its ultimate sentence. 
History will record the striking contrast be- 
tween kings, who inthe midst of the dissipa- 
tion of courts sign proscriptions and death 
warrants for the destruction of thousands of 
citizens and the representatives of the people, 
who deliberate with wisdom and caution on 
the punishment of a single despot. 

‘““It is the destiny of kings to be the occa- 
sion of the calamities of the people, whether 
they remain on theirthrones, or whether they 
are precipitated from them. 


“ Part 2d.—Whether the Person of the King 
be inviolable. 


‘““The people of Paris, by making an holy 
insurrection against the king on the 10th of 
August, deprived him of his character of in- 
violability. The people of the other depart- 
ments applauded this insurrection, and adopt- 
ed the consequence of it. The people have 
therefore formally interposed to destroy this 
royal inviolability. The tacit consent of the 

eople rendered the person of the king invio- 
lable. The act of insurrection was a tacit re- 
peal of that consent, and was founded on the 
same grounds of law as the consent itself. 
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The king's person is inviolable only with re- { but to have delivered France from the cala- 
Jation to the other branches of the legislature, | mity of a kingly government, and to have re- 
but not with relation to the people.” lieved hes from the duty of judging the last of 

«i Wh } your 103s. 
Part Sd. ee ie Lg shall be made |" «« With this example before your.eyes, you 
ne hesitate even in the first step of your duty.— 

“‘ The people is the sovereign. A conven-} Am I then no loncer in the midst of thet Na- 
tion differs from an ordinary legislature in this | tional Convention, whose honourable mission 
respect.—A legislature is only a species of su- | it was to destroy kings and royalty?” - 
perintending magistracy, a moderator of the} Having thus traced the proceedings of the 
powers of government.—A convention is a| Society for Constitutional Information to the 
perfect representation of the sovereign.—The | perigd when the commencement of the war 
members of the legislative assembly acted in| with France necessarily interrupted the de- 
August upon these principles.—In summon- | velopement of their principles and designs by 
ing the convention they declare, that they saw | their correspondence with that country, your 
but one measure which could save France; {| committee will nuw lay before the House such 
namely, to have recourse to the supreme will] particulars as relate to their proceedings at 
of the people, and to invite the people to ex-| home, in concert with the London Correspon- 
ercise immediately that unalienable right of | ding Society, and with the several societies in 
sovercignty hick the constitution had ac-| different parts of the country, during the same 
knowledged, and which it could not subject | period. 
to any restriction. The public interest re- From these it will appear.--That not onl] 
quired that the people should manifest their | the London Corresponding Society, but 
will by the election of a National Convention, | the principal secieties in the country, have 
formed of representatives invested by the| beenregulated under the immediate auspices 
people with unlimited powers.—The people | of the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
did manifest their will, by the election of that | tion, and have both in their origin and pro- 
convention.—The convention being assembled | gress, looked up to that society for ther 
is itself that sovereign will which ought to! guidance and direction in the pursuit of their 
prevail.—It would be contrary to every prin- | common object. 
ciple, to suppose that the convention is not| That particularly since the institution of 
alone exclusively the expression of the gene- | the Corresponding Society, which appears 
ral will. - .| from a very early period to have had an inti- 

‘‘ The powers of the convention, must, from | mate connexion with the Society for Consti- 
the very nature of the assembly, be unlimited | tutional Information, a system of general cor- 
with respect to every measure of general safety | respondence has been established, by means 
such as the execution of a tyrant.—It is no | of which the principles of that society (such 
longer a convention if it has not a power to | as they have been already stated) have 
Judge the king. widely diffused and disseminated through the 

“ A convention is a constituent body, i. e.a | country. 
body that is tomake @ constitution for the| That throughout the whole of thisextensive - 
people.—A legislature makes laws under an | correspondence, the strongest marks appear 
established constitution, and in conformity to | of an almost universal agreement and co- ope- 
It. {[t is despotism when in the ordinary and | ration among the country societies, not only 
permanent establishment of a state there is ; in the general principles to which your com- 
no separatian of powers; but it is of the very ; mittee has already referred, but also in the na- 
essence of a constituent body to-concenter for | ture and frame of the societies, in the system 
the time all authority.—It is the very nature , of concert-and delegation, and in the particu- 
of'a National Convention to be the temporary | lar object of forming a National Convention 
image of the nation, to unite in itself all the | for the purpose of carrying their principles 
powers of the state, to employ them against | into full effect: and, that traces of this design 
the enemies of liberty, and to distribute them | are to be found in a greater or less degree at 
in a ney social compact called a constitution. | a very early period of this correspondence. 

“ Behold that constituent assembly which | The London Corresponding Society was 
laid the first foundations of your liberty ! Be-| instituted in January 1792. A general ac- 
hold that revolutionary genius! which broke! count of the plan according to which it was- 
through every impediment, exceeded its dele- | formed and distributed into different divisions 
gated authority, created its own powers ac-| has already been given in the last report; 
cording to the exigencies of liberty, and tothe | and a list of the number of divisions, which 
occasional wants of the people, destroyed all | had been gradually established, has been 
prejudices by the force of that public opinion | found among the papers in the possession of 
to which it gave birth, obliterated all privile- | the secretary. - 
ges, abolished all the parliaments, changed| In one of the first comnrunications from 
the form and tenure of all property, as well | the London Corresponding Society to the so- 
asthe measure and sign cf all value,and made | ciety for Constitutional Lnfurmation [Appen- 
& -perjured king its prisoner! Nothing | dix D. 14 March 1792] they state that “ The 
was‘wanting to ammortalize that asecnrbly, | delegates of the Corresponding Society think 
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i their duty to acquaint to Constitutional Se- 
eiety without delay, uf the subscription begun 
amongst several of their divisions for the 
detence of the prosecution said to be com- 
menced against that worthy member of the 
Constitutional Society, Mr. Thomas Paine, 
in consequence of his valuable publication, 
intituled, “ The Rights of Man;” and that 
they had no doubt that a numerous body 
would be found to follow an example, so just 
in itself, and so essential to the support of that 
small portion of liberty which the people of 
England are still supposed to enjoy. That 
the approbation and encouragement which 


their feeble endeavours had met with from. 


the Constitutional Society, made them desi- 
fous of uniting more strongly and more im- 
mediately with that society, and for this pur- 
pose they wished that six of their members 
micht be admitted into the Constitutional 
Society, after the manner of those received 
from the societies at Shefheld and Norwich.” 
The London Corresponding Society signify 
that they are highly favoured by the readiness 
of the Constitutional Society to admit six of 
their members, and that their sense of the 
favour so conferred will be best expressed by 
their close attendance at the instructive meet- 
ings of the Constitutional Society, and by 
their constant endeavours to forward the so 
beneficial, and so much wanted reform of par- 
liamentary representation. 

The following series of extractsis taken from 
the correspondence, both of the Society for 
Constitutional [nfurmation and of the London 
Corresponding Sccicty, with the several socie- 
ties instituted in the country. [Appendix D.) 
The first is a letter from Sheffield to the secre- 
tary of the Constitutional Society, dated 15th 
January 1792, stating, that the society estab- 
lished at Shetfield humbly solicits the advice 
and assistance of the Constitutional Society for 
the purpose of forming a connexion with all 
similar societies in England; and adds, that 
information of the methods, terms, and man- 
ner of application for the above purpose, as 
likewise the admission of one of their mem- 
bers inte the Constitutional Society, will be 
esteemed a particular favour, and gratefully 
acknowledged. In the postcript to the letter, 
af account is given of the origin of the Shef- 
field society: and it is stated, that it at first 
originated in an assembly of five or six Mecha- 
nics, who, from conversation aboutthe cnor- 
mous hich price of provisions, the unbounded 
authority of the monopolists of allranks, from 
the king to the peasant, and the waste of the 
public property by placemen, pensioners, lux- 
ury, anddebauchery, together with the mock re- 
presentation of the people, concluded that no- 
thing but ignorance in thefpeople could suffer 
the natural rizhts of every free man to be thus 
violated. They formed a socicty, which was 

dually increasing, and divided into sepa- 
rate bodics. They re-published Paine’s Rights 
- of Man, at the low price of 6d. each copy, to 
which they Fruposed to annex an abstract of 
the noted iniquitous corn bill of last year. 
e 
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Thie same society at Sheffield, in a letter ta 
the Constitutional Society, mention that their 
numbers increase, for that most of the towns 
and villages in the neighbourhood are formin 
themselves into similar associations, a 
strictly adhere to the mode of copying the 


Shetheld Society. They return thanks for 


the kindcommunications which they have re~ 
ceived from the principal members of the Con- 
stitutional Society ; and they enclose a parcel 
for the secretary of the London Correspondin 
Society, in answer to a letterof his, by whic 
he had informed them, that there were in Lon- 
don a number of mechanics, shopkeepers, &c. 
forming themselves into a society on the broad 
basis ot the Rights of Man, and desiring to 
know the manner of conducting this business 
at Shefheld; in answer to which the Shefheld 
Society had given them their manner of pro- 
ceeding, and hopedit might be of some use, 
as the improvement they were about to adopt 
was certainly the best for managing large bo» 
dies in great and populous towns, viz. dividing 
thein into small bodies of meetings: of ten per 
sons each, and these ten persons to appoint a 
delegate: ten of these delegates te form ano- 
ther meeting ; and so on delegating from one | 
to another, till at last they were reduced toa 
proper number for constituting the committee 
or grand council. 

The socicty at Shefficld express their de- 
ternnnation to obtain a radical reform of the 
country, aS soon as prudence and discretion 
will permit, and to establizh it upon that sys- 
tem which is consistent with the Rights of 
Man; for these reasons, they request, that 
certain members of their soctety may be ad- 
mitted into the Constitutional Society, in ore 
der that the society at Sheflicld may be 
strengthened and enabled to extend useful 
knowledce from town to village, and from 
villave to town, until the whole nation be suff- 
ciently enlightened and umited in the same 
cause; which they say, cannot fail of bein 
the case, wherever the most excellent works 
of Mr. Thomas Paine find residence. 

The Constitutional Society at Manchester 
transmit copy of their resolution to the Con- 
stitutional Society in London, in which they 
resolve that their thanks are due to Mr. Tho- 
mas Paine, for the publication of the Second 
part of the Rights of Man, combining princi- 
pe and practice: they style it a work of the 

ighest importance to every nation under 
Heaven, but particularly to this, they express 
their hope, that in consequence of the effect 
of this work a complete rcturm in the present 
inadequate state of the representation of the 
people will be accomplished; and that the 
other great plans of public bencfit which Mr. 
Paine has so powertully recommended will 
speedily be carricd into effect. eo getec. 

The delegates of the United Constitutional 
Societies at Norwich comniunicate to the 
London Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, a number of resolutions, in which they 
express their happiness at the admission of 
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the delegation from Sheffield, in order to form 
a plan of general information; they humbly 
beg to be admitted to the same favour, and 
express their wish that all the societies of a si- 
milar kind in England were strongly and in- 
dissolubly united 1n one political body: they 
return their thanks to Mr. Thomas Paine, for 
his first and second parts of the Rights of 
Man: they sincerely wish that he may see 
his labours crowned with success in the gene- 
tral diffusion of liberty and happiness among 
mankind; they signify that their numbers are 
increasing; and they earnestly entreat all 
their brethren to increase their associations in 
erder to form one grand extensive union of all 
the friends of general liberty. 

. Ina letter to the secretary of the Lendon 
Corresponding Society the Society at Stockport 
return thanks to theCorresponding Society for 
their kindness, which they say will be useful 
in the formation of the Infant Society at that 
place; that they stand much in need of their 
experience in this particular. They state, 
that they have carefully perused the addres- 
ses, of which a parcel has been sent them by 
the London Corresponding Society, and ob- 
serve on their contents in general, that the 
sentiments hardly rise to that heighth which 
they expected from men sensible of their full 
claims to absolute and uncontrollable liberty, 
4. e. unaccountable to any power which they 
have not immediataly constituted and ap- 
pointed. They further state, that these are 
their sentiments, whatever be those of the 
London Corresponding Society, though in the 
present state of political knowledge it may be 
prudent not to avow them openly; they de- 
sire to beinformed of the means of accomplish- 
ing their common object; and they conclude 
with the following words : 

‘““We observe one expression, which says 
numerous other reforms would undoubtedly 
take place, &c. &c. But we ask, how is that 
parliament to be chosen? Can we expect it 
from the present order of things? Would not 
the evil be done away at once by the people 
assembled in convention?—Does it appear 
probable that the odious laws of which we 
complain will be abolished by any other way? 
Can the grievances arising from aristocracy be 
redressed, while the retains its pre- 
sent authority in the legislature? Is the uni- 
versal right of conscience ever to be attained, 
while _ B. maintain their seats on the 


‘“‘ Your thoughts on these important points, 
we most earnestly desire may be transmitted 
as soon as possible, not directed as the last as 
we fear it will excite suspicion. 

“ (Signed) ———” 

A letter from Margarot (the president) to 
the Friends of Universal Peace and the Rights 
of Man, at Stockport, says, “ With regard to 
the publications of the London Corresponding 
Society, they are expressed in as strong terms 
as prudence will permit, yet plainly enough 
to convince the public, that while we expect 

+ 


+ 
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every thing from an honest and annual par- 
liament, nothing short of such a senate chosen 
by the whole nation, will satisfy us.’—The 
letter proceeds to state an intention of coun- 
tenancing the struggle of the French nation 
against despotism and aristocracy, by address- 
ing the French National Convention. 

A copy of the address is enclosed, and a 
concurrence of the Stockport Society is soli- 
cited. The letter concludes thus: “If, on 
the contrary, you disapprove of that mark of 
zeak towards the only nation that has hitherto 
undertaken to restore mankind to their just 
rights, please to communicate to us your ob- 
jections.” 

A leter from the editors of the Patriot, to 
the secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society, expresses their commendation of the 
laudable spirit which has induced the Lon. 
don Corresponding Society to address the 
convention of France; states the encourage- 
ment which they had given to the society at 
Stockport; and exhorts the London Corres- 
ponding Society also to give it their sanction, 
advice, and support; announces that several 
societies have bach formed within the last 
three weeks at Edinburgh, and that they had 
received some most spirited communications 
from thence. The letter concludes: “ We 
clearly foresee that Scotland will soon take 
the lead of this country, and conceive it will 
be necessary to take the greatest care that 
an universal communication should be con- 
stantly kept up between the several societies, 
however distant, and that all should deter- 
mine to act upon the same principle, as near 
as may be, ina regular and active Union. It 
was by this method that France became so 
thoroughly united, and we ought never to lose 
sight oF it.” | 

A letter from the secretary to the society at 
Stockport, to the secretary of the London 
Corresponding Society, has these terms: “ I 
am directed by the Friends of Universal Peace 
and the Rights of Man, to inform you that we 
received two letters from you, the first dated 
September 21st, requesting us to concert with 
you in transmitting to the French National 
Convention an address signed by every mem- 
ber, &c. &c. “ With respect to the substance 
of this letter, we believe that the cause of the 
French is that of every individual person in 
Europe, that is not fattening on plunder, or 
through ignorance, obstinacy, and inattention, 
sit unconcerned, and will not be persuaded to 
consider, although inevitable ruin should-be 
the awful consequence. We, therefore, think 
it highly necessary to add our friendly aid 
and assistance, in order to stimulate the op- 
pressed friends of freedom in France against 
all the despots in Europe (who are combined 
against the just and equal rights of man) by 
assuring them that we view their signal exer- 
tions and wonderful victories with a uniation, 
together with the extinction of treachcrous 
royalty, and the restoring to every individual 
his equal and indubitable rights, as fellow 
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men and free citizens; and that our hearts 
‘ are united with theirs as in one common 
cause, considering as in a great measure their 
victory our emancipation, together with their 
own.—Yet, should it ever be the case that 
our ministry should be so perfidious as, con- 
trary to their pledged faith of neutrality, to 
join the execrable band of despots against the 
cause of freedom, we will stand forward, even 
to the hazarding our lives, by using every 
justifiable means to counteract their machina- 
tions, and give to the friends of freedom all 
the encouragement and support which we se- 
verally unsupported can aftord.” 

A letter to the secretary of the London So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information, states 
that the people of Leicester are to have their 
. first adjourned meeting in a few days, and 
that they stand in need of a sort of creed for 
immediate publication; and one from the 
Norwich Society states, that having found 
that the Friends of the People, and Society for 
Constitutional Information, do not exactly 
agree, they wish to know the reason. That 
it appears to them that the difference was 
this :—The Friends of the People mean only 
a partial reform, because they leave out the 
words expressing the duke of Richmond’s plan, 
and talk only of a reform; while the Man- 
chester people seem to intimate, by address- 
nate aine, that they were intent upon re- 
publican principles only ; to come close to the 
main question, they desire to know whether 
the generality of the socicties mean to 
rest satisfied with the duke of Richmond’s 
plan only, or whether it is their private design 
to rip up monarchy by the root, and to place 
democracy in its stead?—The fetter then 
gives an account of the plan which the Nor- 
wich Society wish to obtain. and which has 


already been moved for at their general meet- | 
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ing, namely, a full and equal representation | 
_ they have since actually pursued, and which 


of the whole body of the peuple. 

The Manchester reformation society state, 
that the cause of liberty goes on rapidly in 
that town; their numbers increase ; and they 
desire to be admitted to correspond with the 
London Society for Constitutional Information, 

A society at Leicester request every par- 
ticular requisite to enable them to establish 
a constitutional society there, similar to 
that in London, and those at Manchester, 
Stockport, &c. They desire all that is 
necessary by the first mail; — they state, 
that they want laws, orders, principles, 
creeds, addresses, declarations, and reésolu- 
tions; and a letter from a mecting at Coven- 
try solicits the London Society for Constitu- 
tional Information to transmit a plan of the 


Shefheld, or any other society which they may | 
think best adapted to produce the end of. 


establishing a constitutional society at Coven- 


When the London Corresponding Society 
found that their conduct began to attract no- 
tice, they published a long justification of it, 
which they communicated to the Socicty for 
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Constitutional Information. This paper, the 
professed object of which is to prove the mo- 
deration of the society, and to vindicate them 
from the imputation thrown out against themy 
concludes in the following words: “ Let us 
wait, and watch the ensuing session of par- 
liament, from which we have much to hope, 
and little to fear. The louse of Commons 
may have been the source of our calamity— 
it may prove that of our deliverance ; should it 
not, we trust we shall not prove ourselves un- 
worthy of our forefathers, whose exertions in 
the cause of mankind so well deserve our imi- 
tation.” : 

Your Committee have thus given a view of 
the different proceedings to the close of the 
year 1792. Early in 1793 [App. C, 12 April 
179S.], the joint correspondence of the two 
societies in London with the country societies, 
seems to have been directed to the ostensible 
purpose of obtaining petitions to the House 
of Commons in favour of a reform in the 
parliamentary representation, and also peti- 
tions from the same societies against the 
continuance of the war.—A series of letters © 
relating to these objects is inserted in the Ap- 
pendix: but your committee think: it neces- 
sary to call the particular attention of the 
House to extracts from some part of this cor- 
respondence, from which it will appear, that 
the measure of addressing petitions to the 
House of Commons in 1793, on the subject of 
parliamentary retorm, was adopted without 
either any approbation of that mode of appli- 
cation, or any hope of success in its professed 
object; and that the societies approved of 
those petitions, even in the exceptionable lan+ 
guage In which they were expressed. with no 
other view than that of accommodating them- 
selves, for a time, to supposed prejudices and 
cyrcumstances, and of opening the way to the 
prosecution of their design in that mode which 


appears even then to have been in their con- 
templation. From some of these letters [ App. 
E. March 1798. | it is evident, that the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society had, previous to 
the month of March 1798 (although the let 
ter itself, in which they did so, has not been 
found) stated, for the consideration of the 
country societies, three propositions ; 

First, a petition to parliament. 

Secondly, a petition to the king. 

Thirdly, a convention. ; 

And in a subsequent letter of the 4th of 
March, from the Corresponding Society to the 

ociety at Shefheld, there is this paragraph : 

“With regard to petitioning parliament, we 
are unanimously of opinion, that such a peti- 
tion will not produce a reform ; yet from many 
considerations we arc now persuaded, that if 
every society in the island will send terward 
a petition, we shall ultimately gain ground, 
for as much as it will force the members of 
the senate repeatedly to discuss the subject, 
and their deliberations, printed in the differ- 
ent newspapers, will most naturally awaken 
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the public mind towards the object of our pur- 
suit. The nation, once informed that a re- 
ferm in parliament is sought for in different 
ae gives rise to debates in the Heuse of 

emmons (and is acknowledged in every 
rank to be wanting) will begin to exercise 
their own reasons on the subject ;—arrived at 
that period, we presame our business will be 
nearly accomplished.” 

Ina letter from the United Political Socie- 
ties at Norwich, dated 5th March 1798, to 
the Society for Constitutional Information, 
they state, that they see a great propriety in 
universal suffrage and annual election; but 
wish te know what has been collected to be 
the sense of the people; that the Correspond- 
ing Societies of London have recently sub- 
mitted three propositions for their investiga- 
tion : 


Whether a petition to parliament, or an ad- 
dress to the king, or a convention : they say, 
that they are a conquered te under that 
degrading nécessity—to state their grievances 
to the House of Commons, with a request for 
redress; and should they refuse to grant 
their reasonable petitions, they have still got 
(no thanks to them) a formidable engine that 
will convey the insult to the remotest parts of 
the kingdom.—aAs to the propriety of the se- 
cond, they say, they are dubious of its con- 
sequences.—Lastly, as to a convention, they 
say, it is the object that they pursue ; that 
they esteem any other means only in subordi- 
mation to, and as having a tendency to accom- 
plish that desirable end ; but, they add, wish- 
ing to be in union with their brethren, they 
desire to know whether it is necessary to ob- 
tain signatures to a petition. 

The answer to this letter from Norwich has 
been already mentioned in the former re- 
port: It refers to the three questions stated, 
and contains the paragraph inserted in the 
former report. 

. “Where, then, are we to look for the remedy? 
—to that parliament of which we complain? 
to the executive power, which is implicitly 
obeyed, if not anticipated in parliament? or to 
ourselves, represented in some meeting of de- 
Jegates, for the especial purpose of reform, 
which we suppose you understand by the term 
Conventjon?”—It then proceeds: “ It is the 
end of each of these propositions, that we 
ought to look to: and as success ina good 
cause must be the effect of perseverance, and 
‘the rising reason of the time, let us determine 
with cvolness, but let us persevere with deci- 
Sion. As to a convention, we regard itas a 
plan, the must desirable and most practicable, 
SO soon as the great body of the proms shall 
be courageous and virtuous enough to join us 
‘in the attempt. Hitherto we have no reason 
to believe that the moment is arrived for that 
purpose. As to any petition to the crown, 
we believe it hopeless in its consequences. 
,With respect to the last of the proposals, we 
are at a loss to advise. If the event is 
looked to in the vote which may be obtained 
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from that body to whom this petition is te be 
addressed, which of us can look to it without 
the prospect of an.absolute negative? In this 
point of view, therefore, it cannot require a 
moment’s consideration. But if we regard 
the policy of such a measure, it may, in our 
apprehension, be well worth considering asa 
warning voice to our present legislators, and. 
as a signal for imitation to the majority of the 
people. Should such a plan be vigosously 
and generally pursued, it would hold out w. 
certainty to our fellow countrymen, that we 
are not a handful of individuals unworthy of 
attention or consideration, who desire the re- 
storation of the ancient liberties of England; 
but, on the contrary, it might bring into light 
that host of well-meaning men, who, in the 
different towns and counties of this realm, 
are silently but seriously anxious for reform- 
ation in the government. We exhort you 
with anxiety to pursue your laudable ne fae 
vours for the common good, and never to des- 
pair of the public cause.” 

The letters of the Corresponding Soclety of 
the 17th of May and 25th July 1793, and of the 
Norwich Societies of the 5th of July, and va- 
rious passages in the proceedings of the Scotch 
Convention, and of those of the Society at 
Sheffield, will be found to contain additional 
proofs of what has been represented to be the 
real view and intention of presenting these pe- 
titions : but being subsequent to the time when 
these petitions were presented, they will be 
more particularly referred to in stating the 
transactions during the remainder of the year 
1793, of which your committee will proceed 
to take notice. 

After the rejection of the petitions in May 
1793, and the determination of the House 
upon the subject of a change in the represen- 
tation in parliament, the correspondence in- 
serted in the Appendix [C. 21, 28, June 1793]. 
will show that the union and concert between 
the two socicties in London seem to have 
acquired additional strength. It is soon afte 
distinctly stated, “ that morse effectual means 
than petitions must be adopted [App- C. 25, 
28 Oct. 8 Nov. and 6 Dec. 1793]; and early in 


the Autumn of 1793, the joint efforts of the 


two societies were directed to the formation 
of a convention at Edinburgh, to which dele- 
ates were to be sent from ‘London, and were 
invited from many of the country societies. 
Many of these societies actually sent dele- 
gates: and of those who did not, several ap- | 
proved of the measure, and only objected to 
the time: while others, approving both of the 
time and of the measure, declined any share 
in it on account of their-not having received a 
sufliciently early notice, or of their being un- 
able to afford the expense with which it was 
necessarily attended. | 
The immediate foundations of these pro- 
ceedings appear to have been a letter from the 
Corresponding Society, May 17th 1793 [App. 
E.] to the Friends of the People at Edinburgh, 
which, after expressing their desire to unite, 
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not only with each other, but with every 
other society throughout the nation, proceeds : 
“ Our petitions, you will have learned, have all 
been unsuccessful; our attention must now, 
therefore, be turned to some more effectual 
means;~—from your society we would wil- 
lingly learn them, and you, on pag part, 
may depend upon our adopting the firmest 
measures, provided they are constitutional ; 
aod we hope the country will notbe behind us.” 

A letter from Skirving to Hardy dated 25th 
May 17983, is ‘inserted in the Appendix, and 
contains many passages which appear to be 
very material, but ‘which will be more parti- 
cularly referred te in the account of the cor-, 
respondence of the Scotch Cunvention. 

‘On the 10th of June 1793, the secretary of 
the Corresponding Society writes tu the secre- 
tary tu:the Constitutional Society at Birming- 
ham: “ We are entirely of your opinion wit 
regard to the necessity of a general union; 
and believe as you do, that when once the 
country shall be so united, the Neros of the 
rd will be farced to yield to the just demand 
of a long and sore oppressed people.” 

A letter froma the political societies at Nor- 
wich, which appears to have been received 
by the secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society, on the 25th of June 1793, contains 
the following passage: “ We received your 
friendly letter wherein you stated three pro- 
positions ; first, a petition to his majesty; or 
to parliament; or, a national convention. I 
gave my opinion on the subject to the Con- 
stitutional Society at London, and found their 
adeas congenial to my own, viz. an address 
do the king, futile; a petition to acpi 
as a conquered people, tolerable; a Nationa 
ata if circumstances permitted, best 

” 


And in a letter from the secretary of the 
Corresponding Society, of the 25th of July 
1793, which appears to be an answer to the 
foregoing, it is said, “ With regard to the 
questions themselves, however individuals 
may have made up their minds on them, 
the public seemed most to approve of the 
mode of petitioning parliament; we accor- 
dingly acquiesced, and sent in a petition, 
signed by nearly 6,000 persons; with this let- 
ter you will receive a copy of it, and of its 
fate you ase doubtless not unacquainted.” 
After saying that their firmness is not con- 
fined to words, and that they will be foremost 
in asserting and recovering the lost liberties 
of the country, the letter recommends to the 
Norwich Society to form a junction with all 
others associated for the same puree 
throughout the nation; and above all orderly 
and courageously to prepare themselves for 
the event, as they cannot expect to re-possess 
their rights without a struggle; that it may 
be advantageous to humanity, that they 
should show ene at first an indignant 
oppressed e, in whom is not yet entirely 
extinct the valout of their forefathers. 

In the month of October the resolutions 
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were passed in the Society for Constitutional 
Information, and the London Corresponding 
Society, relative to the convention at Edin- 
burgh, which have been already taken notice 
of 


The Society for Constitutional Information 
at Sheffield insert ina letter to the London 
Constitutional Society [App. E.], the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, which was sent te 
the convention at Edinburgh : “ That it would 
have given this society the most heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction to have had a delegation present at 
their approaching convention, had we received 
timely notice of their wishes that.it should be 
so: but it unfortunately happens that all the 
gentlemen belonging to the society, which it 
would choose for so important a business, are 
so previously engaged 1n affairs which they 
cannot possibly postpone in so short an inter- 
val, that it is not in our power to comply 
with their requisition on the present occasion. 
This saciety are also of opinion, that to give 
such a measure its full effect, it would be ne- 
cessary that the other societies in South Bri- 
tain should have communication with each 
other on the subject, and be able to ascertain 
that deputations would be sent from, at least, 


‘& majority of the societies in this part. of the 


kingdom, And, to evince that we should be 
happy to unite our efforts with their’s in one 
firm and settled plan, we assure them, th: 
if they think proper to fix another meeting in 
January or February, or any other time which 
may be more agreeable, and give us imme- 
diate notice thereof, and that they wish to 
see delegates from the several societies in this 
part of the kingdom, we will write to all those 
we are in correspondence with, to get such 
a delegation as may be truly respectable and 
important.” 

na letter from the Constitutional Society 
at Leeds, dated 5th November 1793, [App. 
E.] to the Society for Constitutional Informa. 
tion in London, is the following p ph : 
‘It is with great satisfaction we read your 
letter, and approve of your having elected 
your delegates to serve upon such a laudable 
undertaking ; but, if you meant for the Leeds 
Society to xdopt the same measures, shall be 
glad if you will answer this immediately; as 
we are not acquainted with the time: of their 
ane we fear our delegates will be toa 
ate.” : 

A letter from the Society of Birmingham 
to the London Constitutional Seciety states, 
that they had received a letter from the 
Constitutional Society, which hac obtained the 
eee of heh member present, and 

t they would at all times concur with the 
Constitutional Society in any measure that 
may have a tendency to hasten the return of 
departed liberty; that the object of the mis- 
sion of delegates to the Scotch Convention 1s a 
Measure upon which depends the regenera- 
tion of Britain from a state of en, to 8 
state of freedom and ina aa and that the 
society at Birmingham have only to regret 
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that, at present, their ability will not allow 
them to co-operate with the Constitutional 
Society, by sending a delegate to the conven- 
tion at Edinburgh? and this they state to be 
one ot the calamities of the war 

The soe at Coventry | App. E.] transmit 
to the London Constitutional Society the 
copy of a resolution of the 28th October 1793, 
relative to the election of delegates, commu- 
nicating their approbation of a measure which 
they conceive peculiarly calculated to acce- 
jerate the acquisition of the object proposed. 

The procerdings of the Convention, which 
assembled at Edinburgh in the close of 1793, 
appear to your committee to have been of 
such importance, and to throw so much light 
upon the subject of this part of the Report, 
that it has been thought necessary to give a 
connected account of them in this place, 
with reterences to extracts trom the minutes 
of that assembly inserted in the Appendix 
{F.]; and in order to render this account 
more complete, it may be necessary shortly 
to recur to the proceedings of two other meet- 
tings which had taken place at Edinburgh at 
an earlier period. 

A number of persons, styling themselves a 
General Convention of Delegates trom the So- 
cleties of the Fricnds of the People through- 
out Scotland, appear, from the papers laid 
before the committce, to have assembled at 
Edinburgh on the 11th of December 1792, 
for the purpuse, as they alleged, of concert- 
ing measures fur obtaining a redress of griev- 
ances, and for restoring the freedom of election, 
and an equal representation of the people in 
parliament.—This meeting was composed of a 
number of persons assembled trom different 
parts of Scotland, and delegated by the vari- 
ous clubs and societies which bad lately been 
established in that country under the name 
of the Friends of the People. —They amount- 
ed to about 170, amongst whom were some 
persons of a higher situation and rank in life, 
most of whom however afterwards disconti- 
nued their attendance.—Skirving, since con- 
victed and transported by sentence of the 

‘Court of justiciary, acted as their secretary, 
and continued uniformly to act in that ca- 
pacity. 

After sitting a few days, this Convention 
appears to have adjourned to the end of 
April 1793, when they again assembled, 
though not in such numbers as before, Skir- 
ving still officiating as their secretary, and 
corresponding with all the societies in Scot- 
land, and several in England, on the subject 
of a refurm in parliament. This convention 
separated in four days, and appointed their 
next meeting to take place at Edinburgh, on 
the 29th of October following. 

About the time when the first convention 
separated, in April 1793, a correspondence 
seems to have commenced between Skirving 
(the secretary) and various societies in FEng- 
dand; and the system of uniting all these 

Socleties in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
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common measures, appears to have been re 
cularly acted upon. From a variety of let- 
ters found in the possession of Skirving when 
apprehended at Edinburgh on the 5th Decem- 
ler 1793, it appears that he corresponded, 
as secretary of the Scotch Convention, with 
the following societies : 

The Society for Constitutional Information, 
Crown and Anchor tavern, London; 

The London Corresponding Society ; , 

The Society of the Friends of the People, 
Free Masons’ tavern, London ; 

The Sheffield Constitutional Society ; 

Leeds Constitutional Society ; ae 

Nottingham Society for promoting a parlia- 
mentary reform; and 

A Society at Norwich. 

The Correspondence with the Sheffield 
Constitutional Society commences in April 
1793. 

Three letters from their secretary were 
found in the possession of Skirving, to whom 
they are addressed. 

The first of these, inclosing acopy of the 
petition then about to be presented to the 
House of Commons—The second, inclosing a 
set of resolutions against the war, which the 
secretary transmits, with a request that they 
should be adopted by all the societies in Great 
Britain—And the third, dated the 27th of 
May, after acknowledging the receipt of a 
letter of the 10th of that month from Skirving 
communicating to the Sheffield Society the, 
proceedings of the Convention at Edinburgh, 
which separated in April, approves of its pro- 
ceedings, and states an address made by their 
late president to the Sheffield society, which 
after complaining of the late rejection of the 
Sheftield petition in the House of Commons, 
declares, that a reform in parliament can never 
be brought about but by the powerful inter- 
position of the great body of the people, 

The society of Leeds een their correspond- 
ence with Skirving, by a letter of the 29th of 
May 1793, by desiring fraternal communicar 
tion with the socicty of Edinburgh, request- 
ing its assistance and instruction, and that 
though their numbers are few, not exceeding 
200, they are men, and determined to in- 
struct their neighbours in their common in- 
terest. 

On the 18th of May 1793, the Friends of 
the People, Free Masons’ tavern, London, 
passed a vote of thanks to the convention 
which had taken place the beginning of that 
ycar for their zeal and activity in the cause of 
parliamentary reform, aud recommended 8 
continuance of the same spirit, industry, and 
temper, duringthe recess of parliament. This 
vote appears to have been transmitted to 
Skirving in a letter from the secretary, which 
requests that the vote of thanks might be 
communicated to the various societies in 
Scotland. 

On the 28d of July, the secretary of: the 
Friends of the People wrote another letter to 
Skirving (apparently in answer to a letter 
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from him on the subject) in which are the fol- 
lowing passages—“ The plan of delegates 
would be very improper in this country at 

esent. A very small part of it indeed would 

active for retorm. If such a meeting is 
attempted it will operate, like many rash steps 
of some who wish well to the cause much to 
its disadvantage.” 

Another letter dated the 20th of October, 
from thesecretary of the Friends of the People 
in London, addressed also to Skirving, acknow- 
ledges the receipt of several copies of the 
trials of Muir and Palmer, which he says he 
wil] bind up with the trial of Paine, and re- 
commends to the Scottish Convention to 
avoid the violence which has done mischief 
to the cause of reform in England. 

The correspondence of the London Corres- 
ponding Society with Skirving, previous to 
May 1793, does not appear; but a letter of 
the 17th of this month, from the secretary to 
Skirving, which bas been already referred to, 
solicits a renewal of correspondence, and 
more intimate co-operation. 

To this an answer was returned by Skir- 
ving, dated 25th May 1793, which has also 
been before referred to, and has the following 
remarkable passages: ' 

“ If we sought only the extirpation of one 
set of interested men from the management of 
national affairs, that place might be given to 
another set, without affecting the vitals of 
the system adverse to reform, this might be 
easily accomplished ; but to cut up wide and 
deep-rooted prejudices, to give effectual 
energy tothe dictates of truth in favour of 
public virtue and national prosperity, in oppo- 
sition to self and all its interested habits, 
and to withstand and overawe the final efforts 
wf the powers of darkness, is the work of the 
whole and not of a part;—a work to which 
mankind till this awful period, were never 
adequate; because never, till now, disposed 
to fraternize. 

“ Let us begin in earnest to make up our 
minds relative to the extent of reform, which 
we ought to seek, be prepared to justify it, 
and to controvert objections. Let us model 
the whole in the public mind. Let us provide 
every stake and stay of the tabernacle which 
we would erect; so that when the tabernacles 
of oppression in the palaces of ambition are 
broken down, under the madness and folly 
of their supporters, we may then, without 
anarchy and all dangerous delay, erect at 
once our tabernacle of righteousness.” 

On the 5th of October the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society again writes to 
Skirving, highly approving of the idea of a 
convention, and expressing his belief that the 
London Corresponding Society will send de- 
legates to it: “ Our treedom, as you justly 
observe, depends entirely on ourselves, and 
upon our availing ourselves of this opportu- 
nity, which once lost may not be so soon 
recovered.” 

On the 8th of November, he again writes 
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to the delegates Margarot and Gerrald, then at 
Edinburgh, informing them of what had been 
ture; doing in the sucicty since their depar- 
and requests to be favoured with the num- 
ber of delegates in the Convention, and the , 
number from England also, and how the civil 
and military power relishes your meeting.” 

On the 29th of November he again writes 
to them, stating that the general committee 
“are highly pleased with the proposed union 
with our Northern brethren; and beg you 
will use every exertion in your power to 
establish that desirable union upon a firm 
and permanent basis. It gives us great plea~ 
sure and encouragement to hear that the 
spirit of liberty is so flourishing in the North; 
and are happy to inform you that the same 
noble spirit is making a rapid progress m the 
South.” The instructions from the Corres. 

nding Suciety to Margarot and Gerrald, 
dated the 24th of October 1793, signed by 
their chairman and secretary were also found 
in the possession of Skirving. They consist 
of nine different articles. By article 1st, the 
delegate is instructed, that “he shall on no 
account depart from the original object and 
principles of this society, namely, the ob- 
taining annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage by rational and lawful means: 2nd. 
To support the opinion that representatives 
in parliament ought to be paid by their con- 
stituents, 7th. That itis the duty of the 
people to resist any act of parliament repug- 
nant to the original principles of the consti- 
tution, as would be every attempt to prohibit 
associations for the purpose of reform.” 

The instructions by the society for Consti- 
tutional Information to their delegates were 
also found in the possession of Skirving; the 
purport of which have been already stated in 
the former Report of the committee. There 
was likewise found in the possession of Skir. 
ving, a letter from the secretary of the Leeds 
Constitutional Society, addressed “ to the 
members of the Scotch Convention,” and 
which is inserted at full length in the Appen- 
dix. [App. F. No.8] 

From the papers produced to the com- 
mittee, it appears that this Convention did ac- 
cordingly assemble at Edinburgh on the 23th 
of October last, to the number of about 150 
‘saan and after sitting four days, in the 

ope of being joined by the delegates from 
England, they separated, in the apprehen. 
sion that the English delegates did not mean 
to attend.—Two days afterwards, Margarot 
and Gerrald, with two other persons, one of 
them a delegate from the London Society for 
Constitutional Information, and the other a 
delegate from Shetheld, arrived in Edinburgh. 
Skirving immediately called together a new 
Convention, to meet upon the 19th of Novem- 
ber; and in an advertisement inserted in the 
newspaper called the Edinburgh Gazetteer, 
and by hand-bills, strongly urged the neces- 
sity ofthe delegates throughout Scotland at- 
tending to this meeting. 
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' About the 4th or 5th of November, Messrs. 
Hamilton Rowan and Butler, members of the 
Society of United Irishmen of Dublin, arrived 
at Edinburgh from Ireland, though with no 
immediate commission on this business; but 
during the week they remained in that place, 
they, with the English delegates, attended 
the meeting of the genera] committee of the 


Convention, in which it was d to re- 
ceive these two gentlemen as delegates from 
the Society of United Irishmen. Mr. Hamil- 


ton Rowan appears to have acknowledged, 
by voluntary declaration before the sheriff of 
Edinburgh, that he had been solicited by let- 
ter from Scotland on the subject of sending 
delegates from the Society of United Irishmen 
to attend the Scotch Convention; but he de- 
clined mentioning the names of the person 
or persons who had so corresponded with him. 

This Convention accordingly met on the 
49th of November, to the number of about 
160, and rather a greater proportion of coun- 
try delegates than before: Rowan and Butler 
were by this time returned to Ireland; but 
the English delegates remained, and regularly 
attended the Convention as long as it continu- 
ed to meet. 

During the three first days the Convention 
appears, from its minutes, to have chiefly 
employed itself on matters of form; but hav- 
ing on the 22d November 1793, changed its 
title to that of “ The British Convention of 
sei a of the People, associated to ob- 
‘tain Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments,” they, in almost every particular, 
assumed the style and mode of proceeding 
adopted by the National Convention of France. 
They divided themselves into sections—com- 
mittees of organization, instructions, finance, 
and secrecy; denominated their meetings sit- 
tings ; granted honours of sittings; made hon- 
ourable mention in their minutes of patriotic 
donations; entered their minutes as made in 
the first year of the British Convention; insti- 
tuted primary societies, provincial assemblies 
and departments; received from their sections 
a variety of motions and reports—some of 
which have the words “ Vive la Convention” 
prefixed to them, and end with“ ca ire”—and 
some dated, “ first year of the British Conven- 
tion, one and indivisible.” 

Having at last, on the 28th of November, 
with peculiar solemnity, passed a resolution, 
which necessarily attracted the attention of 
the law officers of the Crown, the ringleaders, 
with all their papers, were seized, early on 
the morning of the 5th of December, and 
carried before the proper magistrate for exa- 
mination. The resolution alluded to, and 
which appears from the minutes (extracts 
from which are stated in the Appendix) to 
have been the subject of frequent and delibe- 
rate consideration, was deemed by the con- 
vention as not expedient to be inserted imme- 
diately in its proper place. The insertion of 
it appears to have been postponed till the 
close of the Convention, and a blank was left 
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for that purpose in the minutes. The motion’ 
with the resolutions founded thereon, was 
discovered amongst the papers of the dele- 

te from the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation in London, and is of the follow- 
ing tenor: 

“ Resolved, That the following declaration 
and resolutions be inserted at the end of our 
minutes; viz. . 

“« That this Convention, considering the ca- 
lamitous consequences of any act of the legis- 
lature which may tend to deprive the whole 
er any part of the people of their undoubted 
right to meet, either by themselves or hy de- 
legation, to discuss any matter relafive to 
their common taterest, whether of a public 
or private nature, and holding the same to 
be totally inconsistent with the first princi- 
ples and safety of society, and also subver- 
sive of our known and ackrowledged consti- 
tutional liberties, do hereby declare before 
God and the world, that we shall follow the 
wholesome example of former times, by pay- 
ing no regard to any act which shall militate 
gai the constitution of our country, and 
shall continue to assemble and eonsider of the 
best means by which we can accomplish a 
real representation of the people, and annual 
election, until compelled to desist by supe- 
rior force. 

“ And we do resolve, That the first notice 
ren for the introduction of a convention 

ill, or any bill of a similar tendency to that 
passed in Ireland, in the last session of their 
parliament; 

“ Or any bill for the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, or the act for preventing 
wrongous imprisonment, and against undue 
delays in trial in North Britain ; 

“ Or in case of an invasion; or the admis- 
sion of any foreign treops whatsoever into 
great Britain or Ireland ; 

‘“‘ All or any one of these calamitous cir- 
cumstances, shall be a signal to the several 
delegates to repair to such place as the -se- 
cret committee of this Convention shall ap- 

int; and the first seven members shall 

ve power to declare the sittings permanent, 
shall constitute a convention, and twenty-one 
proceed to business ; 

‘“‘The Convention doth therefore resolve, 
that each delegate, immediately on his return 
home, do convene his constituents, and ex- 

lain to them the necessity of electing a de- 
egate or delegates, and of establishing a fund 
without delay, against any of these emergen- 
cies, for his or their expense ; and that they do 
instruct the said delegate or delegates to hold 
themselves ready to depart at one hour’s 
warning.” 

These Resolutions appear, from the mi- 
nutes, to have been immediately followed 
up by the appointment of a secret committee, 
whose powers and mode of proceeding are 
precisely and distinctly marked out in the 
minutes of the convention. It is proper fat- 
ther to state, thut un the 4th of December, 
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the day preceding the arrest of the ringlead- 
ers, when they probably had either received 
information, or had suspected from their own 
conduct that measures were to be taken against 
them, the convention, on the motion of 
Margarot, unanimously resolved, 

“That the moment of any illegal disper- 
sion of the British Convention shal! be consi- 
dered as a summons to the delegates to repair 
to the place of meeting appointed for the con- 
vention of emergency by the secret com- 
mittee ; and that the secret committee be in- 
structed, without delay, to proceed to fix the 
place of meeting.” 

Upon the evening of the 5th of December, 
the Convention met, notwithstanding the ar- 
rest of their leading members on the morning 
of that day, and proceeded instantly to de- 
clare themselves permanent, and to meet in 
spite of the magistrates; but were prevented 

rom proceeding farther by the unexpected 
appearance of the magistrates, to’ whose au- 
thority they refused to submit, until the pro- 
vost of the city seized the Sheffield delegate, 
their president, and compelled him to leave 
the chair. They again met on the evening 
of the 6th of December, in a House in the 
suburbs of the city, and were proceeding with 
the same violence as on the preceding even- 
ing, when the sheriff of the county inter- 
_ Yupted and dispersed them. Since this period 
no public meeting has been held; but or 
have continued to meet privately and in dif- 
ferent societies, and appear still to carry on a 
secret correspondence with various parts of 
England and Scotland. An abstract of the 
minutes of this Convention, and of the most 
material motions and proceedings held 
amongst these persons, and three letters to 
the secretary of the Corresponding Society, 
are subjoined in the ad ey to this Report. 
(F. No. 10, 11, 12, and 13.] 

Subsequent to the dispersion of the Scotch 
Convention, the plan for calling another con- 
vention in England became the immediate 
object of the two societies in London. An 
account of their proccedings for this purpose 
has already been laid before the House in the 
former report; but in order to give a more 
connected view of the whole subject, your 
. Committee have inserted, in order of time, in 
the Appendix, the same proceedings to which 
they have already referred. Your committee 
having observed, that the variation between 
the entry on the books of the society for Con- 
stitutional Information, of the 11th of April 
1794, and the entry of the Report received 
the same day, from the joint committee of the 
two societies, is likely to be relied on, as 
tending to show that the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information did not concur with their 
‘committee in the design of assembling a pre- 
tended general convention of the people, have 
inserted at full length in the Appendix all that 
ap in the books of the Constitutional 
Society on that subject. They have also 


thought it right@o insert the account given | 
a 
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of this transaction, in the examination of 
Mr. Thompson, a member of this House, to 
which they refer. [App. G.] 

In pursuance of the plan which they have 


adopted, the committee have next inserted: 


such correspondence and proceedings of the 
socicties in the country, as have passed since 
the dispersion of the Convention at Edinburgh 
with relation to the measures to be taken in 
consequence of that event, and to their con- 
currence in. the design, formed in London 
ie Senne another convention in Eng- 
and. 

Ata grave meeting of delegates held at 
Norwich, it was unanimously resolved, that 
one or more delegates shall be sent to the 
next general convention, as soon as called 
for by their London correspondents. [App. 
H.] Ina letter to the secre of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society, from the Nor- 
wich Societies, they desire to know whether 
the Friends of the People consent to a con- 
vention, and whether they will take an ac- 
tive part.— Many of our friends are fully 
convinced of the necessity, legality, and ra- 


tionality ofa convention; but quere whether . 


the time be expedient ?” 

Some persons, who describe themselves as 
friends to a radical 
castle upon Tyne [App. H.} to the secretary 
of the Corresponding Society, that they dare 
assert the natural and unalienable rights of 
man, and have formed themselves into socie- 
ties, which meet weekly, admitting none but 
known friends, and have assumed no name 
but that of newspaper companies.—They 
were in great spirits while the British Con- 
vention continued to act; but after their sup. 
pression, a damp was cast on the whole,— 
subscriptions were ready to be sent off the 
very night they were suppressed.—They wish 
to copy the example of the London Correse 
ponding Society, and to know their views 
and intentions as soon as convenient; and 
desiring to be favoured with the correspond- 
ence of that society—they conclude, by ex- 
pressing a hope “ that the hydra of tyrann 
and imposition may soon fall under the gui 
lotine of truth and reason.” The Correspond- 
ing Society return an answer, in which they 
exhort the society at Newcastle to be assured 
that the glorious reign of liberty and equality 
will, ere long, be established, and modern 
governments, with every appendage of wick- 
edness and corruption, will flee from their 
general influence.—They complain of the 


rapid advances of despotism in Great Britain, ' 


and express their readiness cordially to unite 
with every society in the three kingdoms, 
who have for their object a full and effectual 
representation of the people; they therefore 
have deputed six of their members to mcet 
six members of the society for Constitutional 
Information, to form a committee of corres- 
pondence and _ co-operation.—“ This com- 
mittee meets regularly twice a week, and 
any member delegated by your society will 


reform, write from New~: 


‘ 
‘i 
‘ 
} 
+ 
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meet with every information required. We 
inclose you a few of our resolutions, entered 
into at our general meeting on the 14th of 
April, which will be sufficiently explanatory 
of our sentiments and views. We heartily 
concur with you in wishing that the hydra 
of tyranny and imposition may soon fall 
under the guillotme of truth and reason.” 

A letter to the secretary of the London 
Corresponding Society from the secretary of 
the Constitutional Society at Shefheld [App. 
H.] gives an account of a meeting at Halifax. 
The Friends of Peace and Reform at Halifax, 
held a general public meeting in the open air, 
on April 2ist, 1794, at which were many 
friends from Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, 
Bradford, and the adjacent neighbourhood.— 
The Friends of Freedom, after the meeting, 


agreed to holda general meeting of delegates, in- 


order to consider of the measures to be adopted 
by them preparatory to a general convention. 
—-The people of Halifax were advised by the 
Society at Sheffield, to defer the meeting of 
delegates until further information from the 
London Corresponding Society on that sub- 
ject; and for that reason application was 
made to the secretary of the London Corres- 
ponding Society, requesting as early tntelli- 
gence as possible on that important business. 

The society at Bristol [App. H.] applaud 
the resolution of the London Ccrrespunding 
Society for forming another general conven- 
tion, and state that their increasing numbers 

ive them every reasonable hope of soon be- 
ing able more effectually to co-operate with 
that society—they desire a sketch of the plan 
elec the general convention. In the 
answer of the London Corresponding Society 
it is stated that a printed circular letter from 
them has been determined upon, of which the 
society at Bristol may expect a copy in a few 
days.—This refers to the circular letter for 
calling a convention, inserted by your Com- 
mittee in their former report. 

Your Committee have thought it right in 
this place to call the attention of the House 
to the proceedings of a meeting held at Shef- 
field on the 7th of April 1794, which forma 
‘very material part of these transactions; 
although it does not appear that at that meet- 
ing any resolution was passed expressing an 
intention to send delegates to the intended 
convention. These proceedings consist of an 
address to the king; an address to the na- 
tion; certain resolutions; and _ speeches 
(printed together with them, and) delivered 
on the same day by a person calling himself 
Henry Yorke.—the title is as follows: 


“ Proceedings of the public meeting held at 
Sheffield in the open air, on the 7th of 
April 1794; and also an Address to the 

_ British nation, being an exposition of the 
motives which havedetermined the people 
of Shefheld to petition the House of 
Commons no more on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform,” 
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In the course of these proceedings it was 
moved, “* That a Petition be presented to the 
House of Commons, for a reform in the re- 
 Aeecolaeiee of the people in parliament :” 

ut so marked was the disapprobation given 
by the whole meeting to this measure, that 
not one single person seconded the motion, 
but a most profound silence, interrupted only 
by a few murmurs, was observed. 

An account is afterwards given of one of 
Yorke’s speeches, in which, after speaking of 
general history, there is the following pas- 
sage: “ It must be granted that this expe- 
rience is important, because it teaches the 
suffering nations of the present day in what 
manner to prepare their combustible itngre- 
dients, and humanists in what manner en- 
kindle them, so as to produce with effect that 
grand political explosion, which at the same 
time that it buries despotism, already con- 
vulsive and agonizing, in ruins, may raise up 
the people to the dignity and sublime gran- 
deur of freedom. When such a revolutien of 
Sentiment shall have dispersed the mists of 
prejudice; when by the incessant thun- 
derings from the press, the meanest cotta- 
ger of our country shall be enlightened, and 
the sun of reason shall shine in its fullest 
meridian over us, then the commanding voice 
of the whole people shall recommend the five 
hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen in St. 
Steven’s chapel to go about their business.” 

The Resolutions adopted at the meeting, 
were ; 

“ ist. That the people being the true and 
only source of government, the freedom of 
speaking and writing upon any subject, can- 
not be denied to the members of a free 
vernment, without offering the grossest insult 
to the majesty of the people. 2d. That, 
therefore the condemnation of citizens Muir, 
Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, and Gerrald to 
transportation, for exposing the corruptions 
of the British government, was an act better 
suited to the maxims of a despotic than a free 
Seebaulltele Srd. That the Address which 

as now been read, be presented to the king, 
in behalf of the above persecuted patriots. 
4th. That in every country where the people 
have no share in their government, taxation 
is tyranny. 5th. That therefore a govern- 
ment is tyrannical or free, in proportion as 
the people are equally or unequally repre- 
sented. 6th. Convinced of this truth, it is 
the opinion of this meeting that the people 
ought to demand as a right, and not petition 
as a favour, for universal representation. 7th. 
That therefore we will petition the House of 
Commons nomore, onthis subject.” And lastly 
(after agreeing to a petition to the king respect- 
ing Negro slavery, and passing several resolu- 
tions on that subject) “ That the committee of 
the Sheffield Constitutional Society he desired 
to see that the above rcsolutions be carried into 
effect; and that they prepare an address to 
the British nation, explanatory of the motives 
which have induced this me@ing to adopt the 
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resolution of no more petitioning the House 
of Commons on the subject of reform.” 

The following passages are extracted from 
this Address : 

‘‘ Friends and countrymen ;—We have this 
day decided, with the exception of only one 
dissentient voice, that the House of Commons 
shall never again be petitioned by us on the 
subject of parliamentary reform.” 

The Address then recites the words of the 

tition of the 8th of April 1793 [“« That the 

ouse of Commons is not in the just sense of 
the words what your petitioners are from 
form obliged to term it, viz. the Commons of 
Great Britain in parliament easel | and 
then proceeds, in different passages, as follows: 

“ Our petition was received with the utmost 
indignation by the House of Commons, which 
was no more than we expected.— 

“ And although our petition was disdainfully 
rejected because not couched in language sufh- 
ciently politeand respectful forthe five hundred 
and fifty-eight gentlemen who sit at the House 
of Commons; yet believeus, fellow citizens, we 
are still ofopinion, that the matter it contained 
was not only just and proper, but we think 
that even the language which gave so much 
offence to the honourable gentlemen was 
much too polite and too moderate for us. 
For if the House of Commons were the real 
representatives of the people, we certainly 
had a right to dictate, and not to petition, be- 
cause they could be considered in no other 
light than as the organs of the public will; 
ant if they refused to obey that will, they 
would be usurpers and not representatives.— 

“‘ However the petition, such as it was, be- 
ing termed disrespectful, was thrown out by 
& majority of 79, there being 29 only who 
voted for its being received, and 108 who 
voted against it.— 

“Such imperious treatment rather gives 
warning than strikes terror.— 

“ We said to the House of Commons, We 
are wronged and aggrieved: will you right 
us, and redress our grievances, or will younot? 
If you will, we shall be satisfied; if you will 
not, we shall seek redress some other way. 
This is the sole question with us; and we put 
it, as we thought, in a most becoming style to 
the House of.Cummons. But our petition 
being scouted, we shall trouble them no more 
with our coarse and unmannerly language.” 
“¢Tt will be our duty to proceed, as we have 
uniformly done hitherto, in enlightening the 
public mind; and when a complete revolution 
of sentiment shall take place (as will shortly 
be the case) in our country, we shall open 
our mouths in that key we think most agree- 
able to ourselves.” “ And our voice, together 
with that of our disfranchised countrymen, will 
resemble, perhaps the thunderings from 
Mount Sinai !"— 

‘‘ Those who have a right to speak in a 
dictatorial tone disgrace themselves by peti- 
tioning.”— ~ 
as These essential principles are both easy 
[ VOL. XXXI.] 
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and comprehensive. On these we build our 
right to representation, and renounce the idca 
of future petitions. By these maxims, we 
find that every Englishman is free; and that 
in the election of a supreme mazistrate, or in 
the delegation of legislative powers, he con- 
cedes his actions to a certain superintendance, 
for the express purpose of preventing liberty 
from vaulting over its limits, and introducing 
a system of universal violence, injury, or 
licentiousness. And althouzh either of these 
two delegated powers be suflicient to keep any 
individual to his duty, or to control every as- 
sociation in the community, yet they are al- 
ways inferior to the force which the whole 
society might exert, and are amenable to that 
society, either in an assembly of the nation, 
or in a deputation formed for the purpose.— 

“* Acts of parliament, unless sanctioned by 
the approving voice of the whole community, 
or their representatives, are nothing less thgn 
arbitrary edicts under different names, and 
bear a strong resemblance to the rescripts of 
the emperors, or the decretals of the Vatican.— 

‘¢ What is the constitution to us, if we are 
nothing to it? And what is any government 
but tyranny, in which the people have no 
share? The constitution of Britain, indeed, is 
highly extolled, as the greatest effort of human 
wisdom; so is the constitution of Turkey at 
Constantinople: but these are prejudices; 
and the long tyranny of prejudice is verging 
to a speedy termination.— 

“ Yes, contrymen, we demand equality of 
rights, in which is included equality of repre- 
sentation; without which terror is law, and 
the obligations of justice are weakened, be- 
cause unsanctioned by the sacred voice of the 
people. We are not speaking of that vision- 
ary equality of property, the practical asser- 
tion of which would desolate the world, and 
re-plunge it into the darkest and wildest bar- 
barism; but that equality we claim is, to 
make the slave a man, the man acitizen, and 
the citizen an integral part of the state; to 
make him a joint sovereign, and not a sub- 
ject.” 

The reasons which induced the meeting at 
Sheffield to omit any resolutions upon the 
subject of the intended convention, have been 
distinctly stated, by two persons who had been 
secretaries to the Constitutional Society in | 
that town. 

From their examination, 1t appears that a 
number of printed circular letters had been 
received at Sheffield, from the secretary to 
the London Corresponding Society, relative 
to a convention, and that the Sheflield society 
objected to the calling it at this time, but had 
no objection to the measure itself; that tt was 
their opinion that the British Convention at 
Edinburgh ought to have secured the confi- 
dence of the people by a public address to the 
nation before they had ventured to sit as a 
permanent body; and that the address from 
Sheffield to the nation, containing a recom- 
mendation that no more petitions should be 
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presented to parliament, was intended to pre- 
pare the people for a convention. 

While these proceedings were taking place 
in different parts of England, with a view toa 
general convention, it ae from the infor- 
ination contained in the ictters from the se- 
cretary of state, which have been already 
referred to, that measures of a similar ten- 
dency were carrying on with great activity, 
and toa great extent, in Scotland. The ap- 
pointment of delegates to attend a convention 
to be assembied at some place in England at 
an carly pericd, seems to have been very ge- 
nerally recommended by the committee at 
Edinburgh, 

‘fhe naming the place was for the present 
omitted, but it was promised to be shortly 
announced through the secret committee, in 
the same manner as appears from the circular 
Ietter of the London Corresponding Society 
(inserted in the former report) to have been 
intended in this part of the kingdom; and 
the invitation to appoint delegates appears to 
have been circulated by the same emissaries 
who were employed by the committee at 
Edinburgh for the purpose of promoting the 

lan of arming those with whom thcy were 
in correspondcnee. 

From a review of these proceedings, it in- 
disputably appears that the immediate and 
ostensible object professed to be aimed at hy 
the measures which have been related (if 
stated within the narrowest limits) was that 
of effecting no less fundamental a change in 
the frame of the House of Commons, than 
the introduction of universal suffrage in the 
election of it, and rendering the period of the 
election annual; that through the whole 
course of the correspondence which has 
been carried on, and the concert which 
has been formed by different socicties for 
this purpose, no idea has for a long time been 
pointed at, of obtaining this change by any 
application to parliament; that, on the con- 
tuary any such idea has been specifically aud 
pointedly disclaimed, recently by the formal 
and, in some instances, public resolutions of 
the societies in London, and many of those in 
the country, and repeatedly, and from an 
early period, in the private correspondence, 
either of the societies, or of their leading 
members. It has been expressly laid down 
that more efiectual means than petitions must 
be tricd. ‘The express object stated in the 
resolutions for calling the proposed general 
convention of the people, or general meeting 
of the Friends of Liberty (under whichever 
of those names it is to be described) was to 
consider of the means of obtaining a full and 
equal representation, net of the thing to be 
obtained, but of the means of obtaining it, 
and this subsequent to the declarations last 
mentioned, that more effectual means than 
petiuons must be tried. ‘hese more efiec 
tual means could, in the very nature of the 
thine, consist of hut one or two possible al- 
ternatives, either introducing this change in 
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the frame of one branch of the legislature, by 
some other authority than that of the legis- 
lature itself; or bringing that levislature, 
either by force or intimidation, against its 
will, to lend its authority to that purpose. 

. Accordingly the mildest terms in which, 
for a long time, the partics to this measure 
have described, the mode by which they ex- 
pected to attain their ends, have pointed at 
so extending and dithusing these societies, and 
establishing such an union and concert amon 
them, as might spread their principles an 
opinions through every part of the country, 
and prodice a declaration of the collective 
sense of the peop!c, in such a manner, as to 
overcome all resistance. 

But on many other cccasions, and more 
openly of late, the language adopted has 
pointed more distinctly at the use of open 
force; at the specific object of actually as- 
sembling a pretenced National Convention; 
at the necessity of preparing courageously 
for the struggle, which they must expect be- 
fore those who were adverse to their measures 
would yield to them; and at obtaining the re- 
dress which they profess to scek, not from 
parhament, or from the executive govern- 
ment, but from themselves, and from their 
own strength and valour, from their own 
laws, aud not from the laws of those whom 
they term their plunderers, euemies, and op- 
pressors ; and when the language to this ef- 
fect repeatedly and deliberately used on so 
many occasions, and in so many quarters, is 
combined with the means lately employed for 
providing an armed furce, and with the other 
projects of violence and open attack on dif- 
ferent branches of the existing authority, 
which have appeared to be in the contempla- 
tion of some of the parties in these measures, 
it is impossible not to conclude, that it was 
by such means, by their own strength and 
numbers, by open force, defying and either 
overawing or superseding the authority of the 
legislature, that (in the extravagance of their 
Imagination) they had formed the hope of 
accoinplishing their darivug and desperate 
designs. 

But, extravagant and cnormous as this 
project is, even on this statement, it appears 
to your committce to be by no means con- 
fined even witiin these limits. The attempt 
to obtain a change in one branch of the le- 
gislature by force or terror, against the will 
of the whole, does indeed of itself include it 
successful, at least a temporary suspension ot 
all the existing powers of government, and 
could hardly be supposed to stup short of an 
entire destruction of the constitution. But 
from the whole tenor of the system which 
has been acted upon, itis apparent that this 
was not merely the possible or probable con- 
seaucnce of such an attempt, Lut that the 
principles on which it was founded, and the 
mode by which it was intended to be exe- 
cuted, obvicusly and necessarily tended to 
sncharesult. ‘Lhe principies on which the 
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supposed right of universal suffrage was | 
founded, were not such as led merely to the 
single act of altering to that extent, the frame 
of the House of Commons, and afterwards 
Ieaving the House of Commons, thus mo- 
delled, in possession, together with the crown 
and the House of Lords, of their former legis- 
lative authority, or the crown in possession 
of its former executive power; but while they 
led to an alteration in the frame of the House 
of Commons, they equally led, if carricd to 
their natural extent, to the extinction and de- 
struction of the other two branches of the 
legislature. 

A proposition so extravagant may at first 
be difficult to be credited; but it appears to 
the committee to be distinctly proved, from 
an examination of the nature of the princi- 
ples themselves; fiom) a consideration of the 
system as actually carried into effect in 

rance, and proposed as a model by those 
who were the chief actors in these proceed- 
ings in this country; and, by repeated de- 
clarations or acts, which either directly or 
by necessary inference point at the destruc- 
tion of hereditary monarchy, hereditary no- 
bility, and every distinction of orders and 
ranks in society. 

Your Committee have stated to the house 
in their former report, that subsequent to 
the steps taken for the apprehension of the 
persons suspected of being concerned in the 


port, strong indications had appeared of a 
disposition to concert the means of resisting 
such measures as might be adopted for pre- 
venting the accomplishment of the design 
itself, or for bringing the authors or abettors 
of it to punishment. 

It appears to your Committee, that imme- 
diately after the apprehension of several of 
the leading members of the London Corres- 
ponding Society, a committee was appointed 
under the title of a Committee of Emergency, 
for the express purpose of counteracting the 
steps which had been taken by the executive 
government to check the further progress of 
the system which has been detailed in this re- 
port. Italsoappears that it has been made mat- 
ter of deliberation, in the divisions of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society, whether inthe pre- 
sent exigency they should proceed to address 
the king, to petition parliament, or to make 
an appeal to the nation at large: The latter 
propositionwas adopted ; and, in consequence 
of that decision, a paper has been printed and 
published under thie name of the London 
Corresponding Society, and which your Com- 
mittee has every reason to believe to be au- 
thentic: This paper contains the following pas- 


sages; viz.“ That we intended tocallaconven- | 
tion is a truth, which needed neither general | 


warrants, armed messengers, or secret com- 
mittees to discover, since it was accompanied 
by 4 resolution, to make that intention known 
by 200,000 printed copies of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. But the purport ascribed to that 
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convention, viz. the assuming lecislative 
power isa groundless falsehood :—the sole 
intent was, to devise means of attaining 4 
complete representative body, on the princi- 
ples of universal suffrage, equal personal re- 
presentation, and annual election; and when- 
ever, or however, sucha body can he obtained, 
it will not be in the power of all the place- 
men and pensioners in St. Stephen's chapel 
to dispute its legislative authority. We are 
aware that in these times of constitutional 
bigotry, the last sentence may sound unplea- 
santly to many, who do not deserve to be 
considered as enemies to liberty :—We there- 
fore wish it to be clearly understood, that we 
speak of a representative body of the whole 
nation, and not of any particular part or des- 
cription of men; and as the divine right of 
kings is not at this time ay asserted (at 
least in this country) by any, but the most 
extremely ignorant, we think it ought to fol- 
low, as a natural consequence, that the 
people are the only legitimate source of 
authority; and it appears to us that the 
vain attempt to draw a mediuin between these 
opinions has produced endless ahsurditics and 
contradictions, to the disgrace of our records 
and law books. Among these the most con- 
spicuous is called, the abdication of James 
2nd, which phrase (coined for the purpose) 
may be either understood to mean his ex- 
pulsion by popular authority, or his voluntary 
resignation ; if the former, it sanctions the 
doctrine which we have advanced; if the 
latter, we scruple not to call ita national lie. 
Yo the honour of Scotland, their parliament 
explicitly declared him banished by authurity 
of the people. But,: citizens, Jet us explain 
the ert :—The expulsion of James 2nd, and 
the establishment of William Srd, though 
doubtless agreeable to the general wishes of 
the people, was not in point of form an act of 
the people. It was the act of a number of 
persons, calling themselves a convention, but 
not regularly authorized by popular delega- 
tion, and consequently falling under the des- 
cription of a faction; and this not merely in 
theory, but in fact, for their unwillingness to 
acknowledge the rightful power of the people 
was the reason of their adopting the inexpli- 
cable phrase above-mentioned. 

“The providing arms is another charge, 
on which we wish to speak wiih caution ; 
lest in asserting, which we do—that it is to- 
tally false—we should be understuad to admit 
that if it had been true, it would have proved 
criminality. 

“We treely acknowledge, that some of our 
members have applied themselves to the 
knowledge of arms; and, fur from desiring 
to make a secret of thiscircumstance, we wish? 
their example was followed by the whole na- 
tion. We then need not fer invasion, either 
from Frenchmen, Hessians, or tlanoverians : 
nor should we easily be alarmed by the mock 
discovery of plots, which never existed. 

ss We are perfectly convinced of the pro- 
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priety of our opinions respecting the rights of 
the people to have arms, and to regulate their 
constitution. 

‘‘It may be expected that we should not 
conclude without exhorting the associated 
friends of freedom to an active perseverance 
in the object of their associations,—but, judg- 
ing from the conduct of our own members, 
we are happy in declaring that we think no 
such exhortation necessary.” 

From these passages it appears, that since 
the apprehension of their leading members, 
and the measures which have een lately 
taken in parliamenton the subject of their 
designs, the London Corresponding Society 
have openly avowed their intention to calla 
convention, fur the purpose of devising means 
to attain a complete representative body, on 
the principles of annual election and of uni- 
versal suffrage, without any reference what- 
ever to parliament, and (as far as can be col- 
lected from their own interpretation of the 
phrases which they have used to describe the 
House of Commons) with the farther inten- 
tion of arrogating to the body constituted ac- 
cording tu the manner to be prescribed by 
such a convention, the whele legislative au- 
thority of the nation. 

It appears also that the London Corres- 
ponding Socicty admit that some of their 
members have applied themselves to the 
knowledge of arms; and although they deny 
having provided arms, they desire not to be 
understood as admitting that if it had been 
true it would have proved criminality; and 
they assert the propriety of their opinion re- 
specting the rights of the people to have 
arms, and to regulate their constitution. 

And this open avowal of the design of 
calling a convention, and of the fact of hav- 
ing applied themselves to the use of arms, is 
accompanied with a declaration of their de- 
termincd purpose to persevere, with activity, 
in the objects of their association ;—objects 
which have been already sufficiently explained 
to the House by reference to the acts of the 
society, and to the professed principles of its 
leading members. 

If the circumstances which have heen 
stated in this report appear to the House in 
the same view in which, on the most atten- 
tive consideration, they have appeared to your 
Committee, it isscarcely necessary to state any 
collateral matter in order to satisfy the House 
how much the peace, safety, and happi- 
ness of tne country must have been affected 
by the further progress of the measurés which 
have been stated. 

But if any thing were wanting to add to 
this impression; it would arise from the re- 
collection, that the incitement to internal 
commotions in other countries is the most 
distinguishing feature, both of the declared 
principles aid of tle uniform practice of 
France under their present system, and that 
in the public acts of those exercising the 
powers of government in that country, -an 
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intention of invading these kingdoms, founded 
on the idea of receiving support and assist- 
ance within the country, has been openly 
avowed. The case does not, however, rest 
here.—It has come under the observation of 

our committee, that recent measures have 

een actually taken by the ruling powers in 
France for endeavouring to ascertain, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the degree of co- 
operation and assistance which they might 
expect in any attempt of this nature. 

This communication dves not appear, from 
any evidence before the committee, to have 
any immediate connexion with the societies, 
whose proceedings have been the subject of 
this report; but the connexion with their 
neral objects is sufficiently evident, both from 
the nature of the thing, and from the phrti- 
culars which have been stated in the course 
of the report. 

It is not immaterial to add, that in Ireland 
these communications appear to have been 
directly addressed to a person acting in 
concert with the societies here, one of their 
honorary members, and who has taken an 
active part in the course of the proceedings to 
which your Committee have referred. 

Your Committee have, for obvious reasons, 
omitted to annex to their Report the evidence 
of particular witnesses, by whom the facts 
above stated are supported; and, for the 
same reasons, they have studiously forborne 
to mention the names of persons and places, 
in all cases in which they could be omitted 
with a proper attention to the general object 
of their inquiry, and to the information which 
the House has a right to expect upon so im- 
portant a subject. 


Gao 


APPENDIX to the Sccond Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy. 


Apprennix, A. (No. 1.)—Paper distributed 
amongst the Fencibles. 


Friends and brethren;—JIt is with the 
yreatest pleasure that your countrymen are 
informed, that such is your attachment and 
love to them, and to your native country, 
that you manfully and firmly resolve not to 
leave it upon any terms contrary to those 
upon which you were at firstengaged. Your 
countrymen love you, and their hearts would 
be as much wounded to part with you, as 
your’s would be to be separated from them. 
‘They well know that they are safe under the 
protection of their fathers, their sons, their 
brothers, in arms, and they neither wish nor 
desire any other defenders. They hope and 
belive that your hearts are filled with the 
same sentiments. 

The great mass of the people from amongst 
whom you have been enlisted, bave been re- 
presented to you as your enemies. Believe 
not the asseruon. They have been taught to 
consider you as foes; but they do not fear 
fiuding friends amongst their brethren, Their 
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eause and yours is the same:—They are poor, 
but they have honest hearts: hearts which 
sympathize in your cause: they look for the 
same friendship and the same sympathy 1n 
you. They rejoice to hear, that you are be- 
coming daily more convinced of the great 
truth, that the law ought to be the same to 
the Highlander and to Lowlander, to the rich 
and to the poor, and that no man can be 
compelled to take up arms, by any authority 
whatsoever, unless his own inclinations 
prompt him to do so. 

This truth has been hitherto carefully con- 
cealed from you, but it is not the less certain. 
—The will of your laird, cannot without your, 
own consent, separate you from your families 
and friends, although many of you may have 
experienced the cxertions of such a power, 
bowever unjust, and however contrary to law. 

We respect and admire that principle which 
induces you (though necessity has compelled 

ou to take up arms) still to persist in remain- 
ing to defend your friends at home, and not 
to quit a country which holds pledges so dear. 

When you are gone, where is their defence 
—They may be either le!t without protection, 
er may soon see their country overrun by 
foreign troops, such as in time past have a!- 
ready shed the blood of your ancestors with- 
out provocation and without remorse, and 
who would feel perhaps as little compunction 
in shedding theirs. Prepared for every deed 
of horror, these foreign mercenaries may vio- 
late the chastity of your wives, your sisters, 
and your daughters, and when desire is satia- 
ted cruelty may resume its place in their 
hearts, as expericnce has too well and too fa- 
tally shown, and friends, parents, children, 
brothers, may be involved in one common 
slaughter. 

The cruel massacre of Glencoe cannot yet 
be forgotten; are there not amongst you, 
whose forefathers perished there? Their 
hearts throbbing with kindness and hospi- 
tality were pierced with the daggers of their 
treacherous guests, and the feast prepared by 
_the hand of unsuspecting friendship, was clo- 
sed witha scene of blood! Such is the re- 
turn tor kindness and hospitality! Such the 
protection which your families bave to ex- 

t—!!! 

How will they then look around in vain 
‘for your protecting care, when perhaps you 
are fighting at a distance in a foreign land ?— 
But they hope you will not forsake them. Stay, 
Oh stay, and defend your familics and your 
friends! 

For that purpose alone you were enlisted. 
They are ready to come forward for you in the 
vindication of yourrights. Thousands join in 
the same sentiments with you, and ardently 
wish for your continuance amongst them. 
The circumstances which might require you 
to quit your country have not yet taken place. 
No invasion has yet happened—You cannot 
be compelled to go—Leave not your country 
— Assert your independence—Your country- 
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men will look up to you as their protectors 
and guardians, and will in their turn lift up 
their arms to protect and assist you.— Dundee 
April 12th 1794. 


Appendix A. (No. 2.}—To the Landholders 
of the county of Perth. 


Gentlemen ; observing an advertisementin 
the Edinburgh newspapers requiring you to 
meet here on the 11th current to take into 
consideration a plan of the executive govern- 
ment for the internal defence of the country, 
we, a number of the inhabitants of Perth and 
neighbourhood, consisting of upwards of three 
hundred effective men, deeply impressed with 
the dangers which threaten the nation, and 
animated with that patriotism which pro- 
claims to the world that the safety of the peo- 
ple is the supreme law, make a voluntary 
offer of our services to assist in protecting the 
liberties of the people from any encroach- 
ments, either from hostile invaders, or more 
dangerous internal fues, pledging ourselves 
on the one hand to resist every attempt to in- 
vade private property, and on the other to 
crush and subdue every unlawful combination 
of the rich against the poor; and being sen- 
sible that the protection of the people’s liber- 
ties is a trust of such importance that it ought 
to be committed to those only who are capa- 
ble of discerning the eternal laws of justice, 
and of feeling and acting according to the 
force of principle, we pledge ourselves that 
none but true inen, answering to this descrip- 
tion, shall be allowed to enter our band; be- 
cause, independent of the palpable absurdity of 
committing our defence to criminals, we dis- 
dain the mean shift of crimping, and sweep- 
ing prisons. 

{tis on the foregoing principles that we 
offer our services to the county, on the follow- 
ing terms, asa body of infantry troops.—1. 
We consider these principles as the best se- 
curity for preserving order; and as military 
law must be very disagreeable, and is wholly 
unnecessary to men of our peaceful habits of 
lite, we therefore require that every offence 
shall be tried by a jury chosen from among 
ourselves. 2. As we are for the most part 
settled in business, or have families of our 
own, we must therefore expressly stipulate, 
that unless an invasion shall take place in a 
neighbouring part of the country, we shall 
not be carried out of the county without our 
own consent, declared by a council chosen by 
ourselves, and held for that purpose. 3. We 
require to have the sole power of choosin 
our own officers from among ourselves, and 
of cashiering and placing them in the ranks 
atevery month’s end, if necessary. 4. We 
require that the county, or government, shall 
furnish us with arms and military stures, to- 
gether with every other equipment necessary 
for the purposes of detence. 

On the other hand, we engage to find ser- 
jeants in our own body, qualitied to train and 
discipline the men, and shall require no pay, 
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unless called out to actual service. This plan we 
consider as greatly preferable to that of raising 
troops of cavalry, as proposed in some coun- 
ties, for the following reasons: 4. Fhat the 
horses being taken trom the purposes of agri- 
culture must be very hurtful to the country. 
2. Cavalry are extremely expensive; and in 
addition to the present enormous burden of 
foreign troops, together with our own, will fall 
heavy on government. 3. They will require 
six or nine months to train them; whereas 
we engage to he ready in four weeks from 
the time we are embodied, for actual service. 
4. Without an adequate body of infantry, ca- 
valry:are wholly incapable to repel an inva- 
sion, and are only fit for pursuing a flying 
enemy, or running down an unarmed multi- 
tude. 5. We engage, when properly trained, to 
beat off duuble our own number of the best ca- 
valry that can be brought against us.—We also 
promise to double or triple our number, upon 
a day’s notice being given, if thought neces- 
sary. The committee are instructed, by a ge- 
neral meeting of the volunteers, to adhere to 
their former principles, which are exactly the 
same as presented to the general of the land- 
holders. (signed) Robert Henderson, 
shoemaker; Matthew Calderwood, do. John 
Sohnston, weaver; David Smith do. James 
Hakstoun, do. Robert Sands, do. Andrew 
Pitkethly, shoemaker. 

Cony, minutes of general meeting 11th 
April 1794.—The preses produced a letter 
which had heen handed to him, signed by 
Robert Henderson, Robert Sands, Matthew 
Calderwood, David Smith, Andrew Pitkethly, 
and Thomas Smith, relative to an ofler of 
their services, and of others who had previ- 
ously presented an unsigned petition to the 
mecting (but which had been withdrawn) for 
the internal defence of the country: which 
letter being read, the meeting remit to the 
committce appointed for carrying into execu- 
tion the resvlutions of this mecting, relative 
to the raising of two or more troops of Fenci- 
ble cavalry for the internal detence of the 
country. 


Copy letter referred to in minutes of 11th 
April 1794.—To the President of the 
Meeting of Landholders of the county of 
Perth, presently assembled in the sheriff 
court room. 


President;—We sent ina number of pro- 
posals into court to be presented by colunel 
Erskine, which we understand are thrown out 
because they have no signatures affixed: we 
are deputed by these persons, who offer their 
services, and are ready to appear in open 
court to giveevery satisfaction respecting the 
matter: we therefore alge that you will 
bring forward the proposals, and we shall be 
ready to wait on you when calledupon. Pre- 
sident, we are yours.—(signed) Robert Hen- 
derson, Robert Sands, Matthew Calderwood, 
David Smith, Andrew Pitkethly, Thomas 
Smith, 
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P. S. The deputation is in Mr. Murray's, 
at the back of the gaol. 


Half past five o’clock P. M. 


Minutes of committee, 12th April 1794, 
The committee having examined the letter 
which was referred to their consideration by 
the general meeting yesterday, which letter 
has a reference toa previous petition presented 
to the meeting of yesterday, but afterwards 
withdrawn, they find it impossible to delibe- 
rate on that subject at present, neither having 
the original petition, nor any plan respecting 
the mode of internal defence pointed out by 
the petitioners, before them; they therefore 
desire Mr. Paton to deliver a copy of this 
sixth resolution of the committee to the 
titioners, so as they may transmit their origi- 
nal petition, and may communicate any plan 
which they have to offer relative to the inter- 
nal defence of the country, which will be paid 
due attention to by the committee at their 
next meeting. 

Minutes of committee, 25th April 1794.— 
The committee again considered the letter 
signed by six persons, and received the origi- 
nal petition: they referred to, with an addi- 
tion since made to it, andthe subscription of 
seven individuals adhibited thereto; and were 
informed by these persons that the resolu- 
tions contained in the original petition were 
acreed to at a meeting, called by means of a 
printed hand bill pasted up in the streets of 
Perth, and held on the North Inch last Wed- 
nesday evening; at which meeting they were 
also informed that the same persous resolved 
on presenting a petition to his majesty in 
behalfof Muir, Gerrald, and the other persons 
who have lately been sentenced to be trans- 
ported for the crime of sedition ; the com- 
mittee are of opinion that zeal displayed by 
individuals, in oftering their services tu defend 
their country against the unjust ageression of 
the cruel and rapacious foreign enemies we 
are now engaged in war ‘with, is commenda- 
ble in them as British subjects, warmly at- 
tached to their king, and to our glorious and 
happy constitution: but, after considering the 
plan suggested, they are of opinion that it is 
liable to such objections that they cannot 
give it any countenance or support: but they 
beg to recommend to those individuals now 
tendering their services for the purpose of re- 
pelling the meditated attacks of the inhuman, 
terocious, and irrcligious rulers of that un- 
happy and devoted country, France, either to 
make an offer of their services individually to 
the officers of the Perthshire Fencible Cavalry, 
or, if they prefer being in a corps of infantry 
tu inlist into some of the regiments of foot 
Now raising. They also beg to inform the in- 
dividuals who have thus professed their at- 
tachment to the country, that it will be ex- 
pected they will use their best endeavours, by 
avoiding all tumultuous mectings, to preserve 
good order in the town of Perth and its vie 
cinity, 
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Aprrnpix B.(No. 1,)—Secretary of London 
Corresponding Socicty, to Norwich Con- 
stitutional Society. 


London 17th Oct. 1793. 


Fellow Citizens;—We have to acknow- 
ledge at once, your favours of the 3rd Septem- 
ber, and 14th instant. Multiplicity of busi- 
hess prevented my answering your first; but 
will now inform you that the spirit shown in 
it gave grcat satisfaction to our society at 
large. The rejoicings for the capture of Va- 
lenciennes were not confined to Norwich 
alone. The ignorant every where else 
throughout the nation betrayed their imbe- 
cility on the occasion. But the taking of a 
town, the slaughtering of thousands of human 
beings, the laying waste whole provinces, or 
the enslaving a nation (however great cvils 
they may be) can only retard for a small 
space of time the progress of truth and rea- 
son: be not disheartened, therefore —pursue 
your plan, instruct mankind, and constitution- 
ally set your faces avainst existing abuses: be 
assured that many are our friends, who only 
waita favourable opportunity to openly join 
us, while our enemies have much enfeebled 
themselves and their cause by their arbitrary 
exertions. Despotism is at its last gasp— 
one or two campaigns more will terminate its 
existence. Weare glad to see that you begin 
to make a proper use of delegation: where 
bodies of men are too numerous to be conve- 
ned eae on every occasion, delegation is the 
best, and indeed only way to obtain the ge- 
neral opinion. Scotland, improving on the 
idea, have not only summoned their own 
delegates, but also invite those of every other 
society to attenda kind of convention, which 
is to be held at Edinburzh on the 29th in- 
stant. The inclosed paper, which I, previous 
to the communicating your letter to our com- 
mittee (which will meet only to-morrow) 
make haste to transmit to you, will show you 
that your society is included in the general 
invitation to send delegates to that inceting— 
which we exhort you to do, if you possibly 
can.—I firmly believe our society will not 
miss the opportunity of doing the same.-—We 
have just published a new edition of the En- 

lishtman’s Rights, ora dialotue between a 

arrister and a juryman, being an excellent 
work, published first by sir John IIawles, 
knight, solicitor-general to king William the 
third. Itis a bouk that ought to be in the 
possession of every one, as it contains the 
rights and duties of a juryman.—Send us 
word if you can vend a certain number of 
them in your nei,;! vourhood—we sell. them 
only three shillings per dozen, but the retail 
price is Jour pence a-niece. Tam most sin- 
cerely, my felluw citizens, and brethren in a 
good cause, your humble servant. 


Aprennix B. (No. 2.)—Copy of a Letter from 
the Secretary of the London Correspond- 
ing Society to Norwich. 
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London, January 11, 1794. 

Fellow Citizens ;—I have just received a 
letter from citizen Margarot, at Edinburgh, 
with some of the Edinburgh Gazetteers 
where you will see that citizen Skirving is 
found guilty, and sentenced for fourteen years 
transportation to Botany Bay. Margarot’s 
trial comes next ; he meets it with great firm- 
ness and resolution. I have no time to make 
my comments on the proceedings, but I think 
our opponents are cutting their own throats 
as fast as they can.—Now is the time for us 
to do something worthy of men. The brave 
defenders of liberty south of the English 
Channel are performing wonders, driving 
their enemies before them like chaff before 
the whirlwind. Margarot tells me, that he 
has not time to write to you just now, but he 
hopes to have time very soon, when his trial 
is over, and immured in a prison. The Lon- 
don Corresponding Society is to havea general 
meeting and an anniversary dinner, on Mon- 
day the 20th instant, at the Globe tavern, 
Strand. I have sent you some of Margarot’s 
and Skirving’s indictment, with two copies of 
a pamphlet on brewing—he is a member of 
our society, the author; if you approve of it, 
you may put it in practice, and be a great 
saving to many families, also a diminution of 
the revenue, for every one brewing their own 
beer pay no duty for it. Excuse haste. I 
still remain, &c. (Signed) 


Appenpix B. (No. 3.)—Copy of a Letter from 
Mr. Margarot to the Norwich United 
Societies. 


Spithead, the 10th of March 1794. 

Worthy Friends, and Fellow Citizens;—Our . 
stay here being longer than was at first ex- 
ected, I avail myself of that delay to ac- 
nowledge the receipt of twenty pounds from 
our society, which have been delivered to me 
y Thomas Wardy, our secretary, to whom 
vou had remitted them, and who has been 
down here purposely to see me, and make 
some arrangements tor the future, but whose 
business has called him back to London 
betore any thing could be settled between us. 
—At first he seemed to think that the money 
was meant by you to be divided among the 
four who are now suflering together; but, on 
my acquainting him that those gentlemen 
were infinitely better off than myself in that 
respect, insomuch that they are continually 
receiving private pre:ents, and are moreover 
supported by many noblemen and rich mem- 
hers of parliament, these latter seeking only 
(I much fear) to make a party affair of it, that 
he gave the money to my own disposal. If, 
however, you meant otherwise, your inten- 
tion shall be complied with immediately on its 
being madc known to me.—So much for 
pecuniary affairs. This morning 10 ships 
of war have left Spithead for theChannel, and 
it is here reported that the Rrest fleet 1s out : 
rumour, alwavs magnitying things, says there 
are 70 sail of French at sea; if'so, there must 
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' be a number of transports among them, and a | That the above resolutions be published in the 
descent may probably be the consequence.— | papers. 
For God’s sake, my worthy friends, do not| Ata meeting, 1st April 1701.—Resolved, 
relax in the cause of freedom—continue as | That the resolutions of this society, recom- 
you have begun—consolidate your own socie- | mending Paine’s book, “ the Rights of Man,” 
ties—unite with others—persevere, and make | and published in several of the papers, be re- 
no doubt but sooner or later your endeavours | published in the following; viz. General 
will be crowned with success. I have also to| Evening, Morning Post, World, English 
thank you for the affectionate address I re- | Chronicle, Sherborne, Leeds, York, Bristol, 
ceived from you. Be assured that my utmost | Nottingham, and Birmingham. 
ambition will ever be to deserve yourconfi-| At a meeting, 22nd July 1791.— Resolved, 
dence and your esteem. The tide of fortune, | That the original and translation of an ad- 
however strongly it ney run against our cause | dress communicated by the Rev. Dr. Towers, 
at present, must soon have a turn: the eyes | from the society at Nantz, be entered on the 
of mankind will naturally open—when their | books of this society. [The translation is 
pockets empty, and their blood spills, they | entered. ] 
will ask each other, for whom are we thus} Ata meeting, 4th March 1792.—Read the 
sacrificing ourselves, and murdering others? | following Ictter from the Revolution Society 
What advantage results to us from all this | at Norwich, to the London Society for Con- 
expenditure and slaughter? And by interfer- | stitutional Information. __ 
ing in the government of another country, do} The Norwich Revolution Society wishes to 
we not set other nations an example to inter- | open a communication with you at this time, 
fere with our own government, and to model | when corruption has acquired a publicity in 
it as they think proper? Should they do so, | the senate, which exacts from the honour of 
popery and despotism must be our lot—may | the British nation renewed exertions for par- 
gracious providence avert it; may we rather | liamentary reform. Without pejudging the 
all to a man be determined to live free or die! ie event of such an application to the 
In my exile nothing would afflict me so much | legislature, this society is willing to circulate 
as to hear that my country was enslaved, and | the information, and to co-operate in the 
that my countrymen hugged their chains. I' measures that may seem best adapted to 
trust however the national spirit of Britons | further so desirable and so important an end. 
will prevent it. Adieu, my dear friends; and , The society is willing to hope the redress of 
ever remember your faithtul M. Marcaror. | every existing grievance at the hands of a 
P. S.—This day a mock debate concerning government resulting from an extraordinary 
our sentence is to take place in P. ‘ convocation in 1688, of all who had, at any 


Appexprx C.—Extracts from the book con- | Preceding time, been elected representatives 


ini .. | Of the people, assisted by the hereditary 
Ree of the Constitu- counsellors of the nation, anda peculiar de- 


putation from the metropolis; which rational 
Ata meeting held at thesecretary’s, Took’s- | constituting assembly cashiered for miscon- 
court, Chancery-lane, Friday, @3rd March | duct a king of the house of Stuart. The 
1791.—Resolved, That the thanks of this | opinions and principles of this society are best 
society be given to Mr. Thomas Paine, for his | explained by an appeal to their literary repre- 
most masterly book, intituled “ the Rights of ' sentatives. To James Mackintosh, author of 
Man,” in which not only the malevulent ! Vindicie Gallice, this society offers the 
sophistries of hireling scribblers are detected tribute of its approbation and gratitude, for 
and exposed to merited ridicule, but many of the knowledge, the eloquence, and philoso- 
the most important and beneficial political | phical spirit with which he has explained, de- 
truths are stated, so irresistibly convincing as ' fended, and commented on the revolution of 
to promise the acceleration of that not very | France. It hesitates to assent to this only of 
distant period when usurping borough sellers, | his opinions, that “ there are but two inte- 
and profligate borough buyers, shall be de- | rests in society, those of the rich and those of 
prived of what they impudently dare to call the poor.’—If so, what chance have the 
their property—the choice of the representa- | latter? 
tives of the people—The Constitutional; Surely the interests of all the industrious, 
Society cannot help expressing their satistac- | from the richest merchant to the poorest 
tion that so valuable a publication has pro-; mechanic, are in every community the same 
ceeded from a member of that society; and | —to lessen the numbers of the unproductive, 
they sincerely hope that the people of England | to whose maintenance they contribute, and to 
will give that attention to the subjects dis- | do away such institutions and imposts as 
cus in Mre Paine’s treatise, which their | abridge the means of maintenance, by resist- 
manifest importance so justly deserve.— | ing the demand for labour, or by sharing its 
Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions, | reward: as the means most conducive to this 
and all future proceedings of this society, be | comprehensive end, the Norwich Revolution 
regularly transmitted by the secretary to -all | Society desires an equitable representation of 
our Corresponding Constitutional Societies in | the people. 
England, Scotland, and France.—Resolved,| The Rights of Man, byThomas Paine, and 
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the Advice to the privileged orders, by Joel 
Barlow, have also been read with attention, 
and circulated with avidity. They point out 
with clearness most of the abuses which have 
accumulated under the British government ; 
they attack with energy most of the prejudices 
which have tended to perpetuate them. 


Internally, our society is thus organized — __ 


any person proposed and seconded by a 
member, is received, on paying an admission 
fine, and obliging himself to ap annual contri- 
bution towards the purchase of books four the 
use of the suciety, and for circulation among 
the contederated clubs. The members as- 
semble twice, munthly. A committee of 
correspondence is periodically elected by bal- 
lot, to select books, and to conduct the other 
literary business. A committee of twelve is 


periodically named by acclamation, to attend . 


severally the meetings of the various contede- 
tated clubs, which are invited in ike manner 
to depute a member to the monthly meetings 
of this 

The clubs are now seven in number, and 
more are expected to announce their adhe- 
rence. 
proposing to extend this form of combination, 


recommends for admission into the London : 


Society for Constitutional Information twelve 
persons.—Norwich, 26 April 1792. 

At a meeting, loth March 1792.—The 
chairman of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation, established at Manchester, having 
communicated to this society their resolutions 
of thanks tu Thomas Paine, tor the publication 
of his “Second Part of the Rights of Man; 
combining Principle and Practice.” 

Bull’s Head inn, Manchester, 18 March 
1792.—At a meeting of the Manchester Con- 
stitutional Society, held this day, it was una- 


Nimously resulved, 1. That the thanks of 


this society are due to Mr. Thomas Paine, for 
the publication of his “Second Part of the 
Rights of Man, combining Principle and 
Practice,” a work of the highest importance 
to every nation under heaven, but particularly 
to this, as containing excellent and practicable 
plans for an immediate and considerable re- 
duction of the public expenditure; for the 
prevention of wars; for the extension of out 
Manufactures and commerce; tor the educa- 
tion of the young; for the comturtabile sup- 
port of the aged; for the better maintenance 
of the pout of every description ; and finally, 
for lessening greatly, and without delay, the 
enormous load of taxes under which this 
country at present labours. 2%. That this 
society congratulate their country at large on 
the influence which Mr. Paine’s publications 
appear to have had in procuring the repeal of 
some. oppressive taxes in the present session 
of parliament ; and they hope that this adop- 
tion of a small part of Mr. Paine’s ideas will 


be followed by the most strenuous exertions , 


to accumplish a complete reform in the present 

inadequate state of the representation of the 

people; and that the other great plans of 
[ VOL. XXXI. } 
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ublic benefit which Mr. Paine has so power- 
Filly recommended will be speedily carrie 
| into effect. 


(Signed) , president. 
ve _ » secretary. 

Ordered, That the secretary return to the 
| chairman of the Society at Manchester the 
thanks of this society, for his communication s 
at the same time assuring him that this 
society dues heartily concur in the above reso- 
jution.— Resolved, That the above resolu- 
tions be published in the papers. 

Ata meeting, 23rd March 1799.—Resolved, 
That the following be published in the 
Morning Chronicle, World, Post, Times, 
Argus, English Chronicle, and General Even- 
ing. | 
cs Society for Constitutional Information, 
Lendon, March 23rd 1792. This society 
having received the following and other com- 
munications from Shefheld ;” viz. 


Sheffield Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion [14 March 179¢.} 


This society, composed chiefly of the manus 
facturers of Shefheld, began abuut four months 
ago, and ts already increased to nearly two 
thousand members, and is daily increasing, 
exclusive of the adjacent towns and villages, 
| who are forming themselves into similar 
| Societies. 
j; . Considering, as we do, that the want of 
| knowledge and information in the general 
| mass of the people has expused them to num- 
| berless impositions and abuses, the exertions 
of this society ae directed to the acquirement 
of useful knowledge, and to spread the same 
as far as our endeavours and abilities can 
extend. 

We declare that we have derived more true 
' knowledge from the two works of Mr. Tho- 
| mas Paine, intituled “ Rights of Man,” Pa 

the First and Second, than from any other au- 
thor or subject. The practice as well as the 
principle of government is laid down in those 
works, ina manner soclear, and irresistibly 
convincing, that this society do hereby re- 
solve to give their thanks to Mr. Paine for 
his two said publications, intituled © Rights 
of Man,” Parts 1stand 2d Also, 

Resolved unanimously, 1. Vinat the thanks 
of this society be given to Mr. Paine, fur the 
affectionate concern he has shown, in his se- 
cond work in behalf of the poor, the infant, 
and the aged; who, notwithstanding the opu- 
lence which blesses other parts of the com- 
munity, are, by the grievous weight ut taxes,. 
rendered the miserable victims of poverty 
and wretchedness. 2. That this society, dis- 
daining to be considered either of a ministe~ 
rial or opposition party (mames of which we 
are tired, having been so often deceived by 
both) do ardently recommend it to all their 
fellow citizens, into whose hands these reso- 
Jutions may come, to confer seriously and 
calmly with each other on the sybject alluded 
to, and to manifest to the world that the 
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Ae of true liberty is a spirit of order; and 
that to obtain justice it is consistent that we 
be just ourselves. 3. That these resolutions 
be printed, and that a copy thereof be trans- 
mitted to the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation in London; requesting their ap- 
probation for twelve of our friends to be en- 
tered into their socicty, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a connexion and a regular commu- 
nication with that, and all other similar 80- 
Cieties in the kingdom.—By order of the com- 


mittee. ; 
(Signed) , chairman. 


“ Ordered, That the secretary do return 
the thanks of this society to the Society for 
Constitutional Information established at 
Sheffield; and that he express to them with 
what friendship and affection this society em- 
braces them as brothers and fellow-labourers 
in the same cause. That he do assure them 
of our entire concurrence with their opinion, 
viz. That the people of this country are not, 
as Mr. Burke terms them, Swine; but ra- 
tional beings, better qualified to separate 
truth from error than himself, possessin 
piore honesty, and less craft.—Resolved, 
That this society will, on Friday next, March 
Sist, ballot for the twelve associated mem- 
bers, recommended by the Sheffield Com- 
Mittce, and approved at this meeting.” 

(Signed) ————q, chairman. 


At a meeting, 30th March 1792.—The 
twelve gentlemen recommended by the Shef- 
field Society, were unanimously elected. 


Read a letter, with enclosed Resolutions, 
from the Secretary to the Corresponding So- 
ciety, London. 


“ London Corresponding Society. 

_ © Resolved, 1. That every individual has a 
tight to share in the government of that so- 
ciety of which he is a member, unless inca- 
pacitated, 2. That nothing but non-age, 4 
privation of reason, or an offence against the 
gencral rules of society can incapacitate him. 
3. That it isno less the right than the duty 
of every citizen to keep a watchful eye on 
the pees of this country, that the 
laws by being multiplied do not degenerate 
into oppression ; nd that those who are in- 
trusted with the government, do not substi- 
tute private interest for public advantage, 
4. That the people of Great Britain are not 
prekerly represented in parliament. 5. That 
n consequence of a partial, unequal, and in- 
‘adequate representation, together with the 
corrupt method in which representatives are 
elected, oppressive taxes, unjust laws, re- 
Strictions of liberty, and wasting of the public 
money, have ensued. 6. That the only re- 
medy to those evils is a fair and impartial re- 

resentation of the people in parliament. 7. 

hat a fair and impartial representation can 
never take place until partial privileges are 
abolished ; and the strong temptations held 
Out to electors affords a presumptive proof 
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that the reprsentatives of this country seldons 
preci @ seat in parliament from the gn- 
ought suffrages of a free people. 8. That 
this society do express their abhorrence of tus 
mult and violence; and that, as they aim at 
reform, not anarchy, reason, firmness; and 
unanimity be the only arms they employ, or 
persuade their fellow eitizess to exert agamst 
abuse of power. | 
‘“‘ Ordered, That the secretary of this so- 
ciety do communicate the aforegoine to the 
societies for Constitutiomal- Information esta~ 
blished in London, Manchester, and Sheftield. 

—By order of the committee. 

(Signed) —————, secretary.” 


“ Resolved, That the secretary of this so-~ 
ciety do express to the Corresponding So. 
ciety the extreme satisfaction which we have 
received by the above communication; and 
to assure them of our desire to continue to 
correspond and co-operate with them for the 
purpose of obtaining a fair representation of 
the people in parliament.” 

Ata meeting, 20th April 1792.—A decla- 
ration from a society in Southwark was read ; 
and, Resolved, That the thanks of the so~ 
cicty be given to the Southwark Society, for 
the following communication, and that it be 
published in the papers. 

Ata meeting at the Three Tuns Tavern, 
Southwark, April 19th 1792.—Resolved, 1. 
That we do now form ourselves into a society 
for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge. 2. 
That the society be denominated the Friends 
of the People. 3. That the following be the 
declarations of this society. 


Extract from Declaration. 


Considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, 
or contempt of the rights of men, are the 
sole causes of public grievances, and the cor- 
ruption of government, this society, formed 
for the purpose of investigating and asserting 
those rights, and of uniting our efforts with 
others of our fellow citizens for correcting na- 
tional abuses, and restraining unnecessary 
and exorbitant taxation, do hereby declare— 
1. That the great end of civil society is ge 
hneral happiness. 2. That no form of govern 
ment is good any further than it secures that - 
object. 3. That all civil and political authe- 
rity is derived from the people. 4 That 
equal active citizenship is the unalienable 
right of all men; minors, criminals, and in 
sane persons excepted. 5. That the exercise 
of that right, in appointing an adequate re- 
presentative government, 18 the wisest de- 
vice of human policy, and thé only security 
of national freedom. 


Further Extract from same Paper. 


We call upon our fellow citizens of al! de- 
scriptions to institate similar soctetres for the 
same ee purpose; and we recommend 4 
general correspondence with each other, and 
with the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion at London, as the best means of cement- 
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sng the common union, end of directing with 

greater energy our united efforts to the same 

common objects.—By order of the committee. 
(Signed) —_——— 

Ata meeting, 27th April 1792.—Resolved, 
That every society desiring an union or cor- 
gespondence with this, and which doth not 

ess any principles destructive to truth or 
jastice, or subversive to the liberties of our 
country ; but which an the contrary seeks, as 
we do, the removal of corruption from the le- 
gislature, and abuses from the government, 
ought to be, and we hope will be embraced 
‘with the most brotherly affection and pa- 
4riotic friendship by this society. 

Read the following letter, addressed to the 
‘society called the Friends of the People asso- 
ciated for Constitutional reform, assembled at 
#ree Masons Javern. 

Sir ;—By the society for Constitutional Ia- 
formation I ain commanded to express to you 
the satisfaction that its members feel on the 
institution of your society. ‘That the House 
-of Commons itself, which is the very subject 
to be reformed, should have furnished a part 
of this strength, may ultimately afford impor- 
tant advantages to the public. But it must 
not, sir, be disguised, that at first this cir- 
cumstance will necessarily be accompanied 
with doubts, with suspicions, with appre- 
hensions. It is not, sir, the first time that 


numbers of that House have professed them-, 


selves reformers: it is not the first time 


ahat they have entered into popular associa-. 


tions, But should they, on this occasion, 
prove faithfully instruinental in etiecting a 
aubstantial reform in the representation of the 
people, and the duration of parliaments, it 
will be the first tine that the nation hath not 
found itself in an error, when it placed conti- 
dence in associated members of parliament, 
fur the recoveries of the constitutional and in- 
estimable rights of the people. The long lost 
aights of representation, are rights, sir, which 
in truth are not to be recovered but by the 
exertions and the unanimity of the people 
themselves. Impressed with tiis great truth, it 
has been an invariable object of this society 
“*to revive in the minds of the commonalty 
at large a knowledge ot their lost rights, re- 
specting the election and duration of the re- 
presentative body’—and we doubt not that 
your society will see the wisdom of pursuing 
alike course. May it taste the delight of dif- 
fusing this knowledge; may it reap the ho- 
nour of calling forth the energies of the na- 
tion. 

When this society; sir, contemplates that 
flood of light and truth which, under a be- 
nign Providence, is now sweeping from the 
earth despotism in all its forms, and infringe- 
ment of rights in all its degrees, to make way 
for freedom, justice, peace, and human hap- 
piness ; and when it sees your society an- 
pounce itself to the world as the Friends of 
the People ; it rests assured that this new in- 
| puaben abundantly partakes of that light, 
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that it embraves that truth, and it will act up 
to the sacredness of that friendship which it 
professes, by nobly casting from it with dis- 
ain, all aristocratic reserves, and fairly and 
onestly contending for the people’s rights in 
their full extent. 

‘Here, sir, be assured, lies all your strength. 
You may boast of names, of wealth, of talents, 
and even of principles; but without the fel- 
lowship of the people, understanding and feeb 
ing their immediate interest in the contest, 
your association, whenever it grapples with 
that powerful despotiam to which it is op- 
ae and to which a constitutional cloak 
gives double strength, will most assuredly 
crumble to dust. 

Here, sir, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion can express its belief, that to its own 
unequivocal “ declaration of rights, without 
which no Englishman can be a free man, 
nor the English nation free people,” it oweg 
that confidence, on the part of all true friends 
to a substantial reform of parliament, which, 
in all periods of the society’s existence it has 
invariably experienced. 

This short declaration, containing no more 
than four distinct propositions, satisficd the 
people that the society assumed not tbe office 
of reformer without Laowibg with precision 
what wanted reform; nor the character of 
friend, without manifesting that sincerit 
which gave proof of its attachment. It lett 
to such reformers as Mr, Burke to talk of the 
people’s liberties, and at the same time to 
deny or explain away their rights. 

This society, sir, trusts that the purity of 
principle which actuated individual memberg 
of parliament, who joined the associations 
that have been spoken of, will in no degree 
be aftected by the observations that have been 
made upon the insufficiency of those asso- 
ciations. But, convinced that a strong im- 
pression still remains upon the minds of the 
people, that in general persons who have long 
been accustomed to hold seats in the House 
of Commons under the present abuses in the 
representation, aid whose connexions are all 
aristucratic, must be almost more than men, 
at once and completely to sacrifice both pre- 
judice and unwarranted power at the altar 
ot trecdom ;—this society, convinced, I say, 
sir, of the existence of this impression, would 
not suffer its delicacy to stand in the way of 
its duty on this important occasion; but de- 
termined, with the frankness belonging to 
sincere affection, to warn its new brethren 
against a danger to which they might other 
wise become exposed through mere imadver= 
tency. 

That the distinguished persons who have 
adorned the senate, and now adorn yon S0- 
ciety, may be found equal to the sublime ef- 
forts of virtue which their situation now de- 
mands, and may on that account receive the 
bicssings of their country and of mankind to 
the latest posterity, is the sincere, the ardent 
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‘wish of the Society for Constitutional Infor- | 
mation! In whose name I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, with great regard, &c. 

Resolved, ‘That the said letter be signed by 
the chairman of this meeting, and sent to the 
said society at their next general meeting. 


Atameeting, 4th May 1792.—Read letter 
from the Revolution Societies at Norwich, as 
follows : 


To the London Society for Constitutional 
Information. 


The Norwich Revolution Society wishes to 
open a communication with you at this time, 
when corruption has acquired a publicity in 
the senate, which exacts from the honour of 
the British nation renewed exertions for par- 
liamentary reform. Without prejudging the 
yeoaee event of such an application to the 

egislature, this society is willing to circulate 

the information, and to co-operate in the 
measures that may seem best adapted to 
further so desirable and so important an 
end. It is willing to hope the redress of 
every existing grievance at the hands of a 
government resulting from an extraordinary 
convertion, in 1688, of all who had at any 
preceding time been elected representatives 
of the pc ple, assisted by the hereditary 
counsellurs of the nation, and a peculiar de- 
putation from the metropolis, which national 
constituting assembly cashiered for miscon- 
duct a king of the House of Stuart. 

The opinions and principles of this society 
are best explained by an appeal to their lite- 
rary representatives. To James Mackintosh, 
author of the Vindicie Gallica, this society | 
offers the tribute of its approbation and grati- 
tude, for the knowledge, the eloquence, and 
philosophical spirit with which he has explain- , 
ed, defended, and commended the revolution | 
of France It hesitates to assent to this only of | 
his opinions, that “ there are but two interests | 
in society, those of the rich and those of the | 
poor.” If so, what chance have the latter? . 
Surely the interests of all the industrious, 
from the richest merchant to the poorest me- 
chanic, are in every community the same—to 
Jessen the numbers of the unproductive, to 
whose maintenance they contribute, and to 
do away such institutions ‘and imposts as 
abridge the means of maintenance, by resist- 
ing the demand for labour, or by sharing 
its reward: as the means most conducive to 
this comprehensive end, the Norwich Revo- 
lution Society desires an equitable representa- 
tion of the people. | 

The Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, and 
the Address to the Privileged Orders, by Joel 
Barlow, have also been read with attention, 
and circulated with avidity. They point out 
with clearness most of the abuses which have 
accumulated under the British government; 
they attack with energy most of the preju- 
dices which have eadedas perpetuate them. 

Internally, our society is thus organized: — 
Any person proposed and seconded by a mem- 


, business. 
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ber, is received, on paying an admission fine, 
and obliging himself to an annual contribs- 
tion toward the purchase of books for the use 
of the society, and for circulation among 
the confederated clubs The members assem- 
ble twice, monthly. A committee of corres- 
pondence is periodieally elected by ballot, to 
select books, and to conduct the other lite 
A committee of twelve is periodiy 
cally named by acclamation to attend seve- 
rally the meetings of the various confederated 
clubs, which are invited in like manner to 
depute a member to the monthly meetings of 
this: these clubs are now seven in number; 
and more are expected to announce their ad- 
herence. The Norwich Revolution Suciety, 
proposing to extend this form of co .:bination, 
recommends for admissiun into the Londog 
Society tor Constitutional Information the fol 
jowing twelve persons :— 
Norwich, chairman, 
April 16th 1799. 


HTH 


Ata meeting, 11th May 1792.—Resolved, 
That there be a communication from this so- 
ciety with the Society of the Friends of the 
Constitution at Paris, known by the name of the 
Jacobins.—Read the following \ddress from 
this Society to the Society of Friends of the 
Constitution at Paris, called The Jacobins. 


Address. 


Brothers, and Fellow Citizens of the world ; 
—The cordial and affectionate reception with 
which you have honoured our worthy coun- 
trvmen Mr. Thomas Couper and Mr. James 
Watt, members of the society of Manchester, 
and united with our society, has been com- 
municated to us by the correspondence of 
those gentlemen. 

In offering you our congratulations on the 
glorious revolution which your nation has ac- 
complished, we speak a language which only 
sincerity can dictate. 

The formality of Courts affords no example 
to us. To do our thoughts justice, we give to 
the heart the liberty it delights in, and hail 
you as brothers. 

It is not among the least of the revolutions 
which time is unfolding to an astonished 
world, that two nations, nursed by some 
wretched craft in reciprocal hatred, should so 
suddenly break their common odious chain, 
and rush into amity. 

The principle that can produce such an 
effect, is the offspring of no earthly court; 
and whilst it exhibits to us the expensive ini- 
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quity of former politics, it enables us, with | row evening, at seven o’clock, at the White 
bold felicity, to say, we have done with them! | Hart tavern in Holborn, and be empowered 


In contemplating the political condition of 
‘mations, we cannot conceive amore diabo- 
lical system of government, than that which 
has hitherto been generally practised over the 
world: to feed the avarice and gratify the 
wickedness of ambition, the fraternity of the 
human race has been destroyed ; as if the se- 


veral nations of the earth had been created by © 


rival gods. Man has not considered man as 
the work of one creator. 

The political institutions under which he 
has lived, have been counter to whatever re- 
‘digion he professed. 

Instead of that universal benevolence which 
the morality of every known religion declares, 
he has been politically bred to consider his 
species as his natural enemy, and to describe 
virtues and vices by 4 geographical chart. 

The principles we now declare are not pecu- 
liar to the society that addresses you; they 
are extending themselves, with accumulatin 
force, through every part of our country, an 
derive strength from an union of causes, 
which no other principles admit. 

The religious triend of man, of every deno- 
mination, records them as his own; they ani- 
-mate the lover of rational liberty; and they 
cherish the heart of the poor, now bending 
under an oppression of taxes, by a prospect 
of relief. 

We have against us only that same enemy 
which is the enemy of justice in all countries 
-—a herd of courtiers fattening on the spoil of 
athe public. : 

It would have given an additional triumph to 
‘our congratulations, if the equa: rights of 
man (which are the foundation of your laa 
tion of rights) had been recognized by the go- 
vernments around you, and tranquJly estab- 
lished in all: but if despotisms be still re- 
‘served. to exhibit, by conspiracy and combina- 
tion, a further exainple of infamy io future 
ages, that power that disposes of events best 
knows the means of making that example 
finally beneficial to his creatures. 

We have beheld your peaceable principles 
insulted by despotic ignorance: we have seen 


| 
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_ to co-operate with them in the publication of 
the four resolutions contained in the declara- 
tion heretofore published by this society. 

At a meeting, 18th May 1792.—The ad- 
| dress to the Jacobins crdered to be published. 
— Read the following letter from Mr. Paine, 
ofa ecb the society that he is proceedin 
to bring out a cheap edition of the First an 
Second Parts of the Rights of Man.—Resolv- 
ed, That this society will contribute its ut- 
most aid towards supporting the rights of the 
Nation. . 


London, May 18th, 1792. 

Sir ;—The honourable patronage which the 
Society for Constitutional-Information has re- 
peatedly given to the works, intituled “ Rights 
of Man,” renders it incumbent on me tv vom- 
municate to them whatever relates to the pro- 
ress of those works. A great number of 
letters, from various parts of the country, have 
come to me, expressing an earnest desire that 
the first and second parts of * Rights of Man” 
could be rendered more generally useful, by 
rinting them in a cheaper manner than they 
have hitherto been: as those requests were 
from persons to whom the purchase at the 
present price was inconvenient, I took the 
proper means for complying with their re- 
quest.—I am since informed that the ministry 
intend bringing a prosecution; and as a na- 
tion (as well the poor as the rich) has a right 
to know what any works are that are made 
the subject of a prosecution, the getting out 
a cheap edition is, I conceive, rendered more 
necessary than before, as a means towards 
supporting that right ;—and I have the plea- 
sure of informing the society that I am pro- 

ceeding with the work.—I am, &c. 

Tuomas PAINgE. 
To the Chairman of the Society for 
Constitutional Information. 


The society took into consideration the con- 
tents of the aforesaid letter, and came to the 
following resolutions :—1. That the thanks of 


this society be given to Mr. Thomas Paine, 


for the communication he has made, and for 


the right hand of fellowship, which you hold . the patriotic disinterestedness manifested 
out to the world, rejected by those who riot | therein.—2. ‘That this society will contribute 
on its plunder: we now behold you a nation | its utmost aid towards supporting the rights 
provoked into defence; and we can see no | of the nation, and the freedom of the press, 


mode of defence equal to that of establishing 
the general freedom of Europe. 

In this best of causes we wish you success. 
Our hearts go with you; and in saying this, 
we believe we utter the voice of millions. 

Resolved, 1. That the above address be 
signed by the chairman, and that 
be requested to transmit it, with all possible 
dispaich, to at Paris. 2. That the 
said address be read a second time at the next 

‘meeting, for publication. 3. That a commit- 
“tee be appointed to meet the committees of 
the Southwark, London, and Westiminster So- 
veietigs of the Friends of the People, to-mor- 


and him who has so essentially and success- 
fully contributed to both.—3. That the right 
of investigating principles and systems of go- 
vernment is one of these rights; and that the 
works of any author, which cannot be re- 
futed by reason, cannot, on the principles of 
| good government or of common sense, be 
| made the subject of a prosecution.—4. That 
the excessive taxes which this country pays, 
| being now seventeen millions annually, give 
an additional motive for the exercise of this 
right, and render it at the same time a more 
immediate duty the nation owes to itself, to 
enter upon and promote all sych investiga 
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tions.—-5. That a committee be appointed to 
enquire into the rumour of the above-men- 
tioned prosecution ; and to report the:eon to the 
society at its next meeting.—6. That a copy 
of Mr. Paine's letter, together with these reso- 
lations, be transmitted to all the associated 
societies in town and country ; and that this 
society do congratulate them on the firm and 
orderly spirit, and tranquil perseverance, ama- 
nifested in all their proceedings, and exhort 
them te a steady continuance therein.—7. 
That 3,000 copies of the above letter and reso- 
Jutions be printed for the use of this society. 

At a meeting, 25th May, 1792.—Resulved, 
That 6,000 more copies of the bills directed 
at the last meeting be printed: That 100 be 
sent to each of the twelve associated members 
of the Shetheld Constitutional Societies; 
200 to each of the twelve associated members 
of the Norwich Constitutional Society ; 200 
to each of the other societies corresponding 
with this society; 200 to Derby ; and 200 to 
the society at Belpar. 

Read a paper, called a proclamation, dated 
the 21st instant, for suppressing seditious 
publications. 

The society came to several resolutions on 
this proclamation; the last of which is, that 
the monstrous enormity and grievance of the 
present national debt ; The grievous oppres- 
ston of seventeen millions annually of taxes; 
The scandalous duration of parliaments for 
seven ycars; Private proprietors of boroughs, 
falsely eee to be, and really acting as, 
representatives of the People; Judges claim- 
ing in all cases, and under all circumstances, 
the determination ‘of the criminality or inno- 
cence of any act, exclusively of the jury; ex- 
pensive armaments, and menacing proclama- 
tions and encampments in time of a profound 
peace: These things we cannot believe either 
Wise or wholesome; and we declare it to be a 
fatal omission, at the time of the revolution, 
that these things were not sufficiently guard- 
ed against ; aud we feel it our duty, to the ut- 
most of our power to obtain a full and fair re- 
presentation of the people, which we hold to 
be the only effectual security for their rights, 
liberties, and property, and to be the only 
measure that can produce “ that due sub- 
mission to the laws, and that just confidence 
in the integrity and wisdom of parliament,” 
which are declared in the said paper, called a 
proclamation, to be “ the chief causes (under 
providence of the wealth, the happiness, and 
the prosperity of the kingdom.” 

Read a communication from the London 
Corresponding Society, as follows :— 

Sir ;—By direction of the delegates of the 
London Corresponding Society, I have the 
honour of enclosing to you a copy of their ad- 
dress and regulations, which I reyuest you 
will communicate to the Constitutional So- 
ciety.—I am truly, sir, &c. 

Bell, Exeter-street, 

May 24th, 1792. ——- ——’s secretary. 

To the Chairman of the 

Constitutional Society, 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this society be 
returned to the London Corresponding So- 
ae) fur the communication which it has 
made to this society; and that the further 
consideration of the said communication be 
postponed to the next meeting of this society. 

Ata meeting, Ist June 1792.—The secye- 
tary reported that he had sent 1,200 of the 
printed bills ordered at the last meeting to the 
Sheffield Constitutional Society ; 1,200 to the 
Norwich Constitutional Society ; to the South- 
wark Constitutional Society 200; to the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society 200; toa person 
to be forwarded to Derby 200: to the Consti- 
tutional Whigs 200; to the society at Belpar 
200.—Resolved, That the secretary do send 
to Birmingham 600; to the society at Ald- 
gate 200; to Manchester 1,200 ;—to Liver- 
pool 200; to Cambridge 500;—and 400 to [a 
person] to be distributed among the societies 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

Read a letter from the Corresponding Soa- 
ciety as follows; . : 

81st May 1702. 

Sir;—The London Corresponding Society 
return thanks to the Society for Constitutional 
Information for the communication of Mr. 
Thomas Paine’s letter to them, and of their 
resolutions subsequent thereto. It gives us, 
infinite satisfaction to think that mankind 
will soon reap the advantage of Mr. Paine’s 
labours in a new and cheaper edition of the 
Rights of Man. We are, however, no ways 
surprised at the report of a prosecution being 
commenced against his works, for, by the doc- 
trine substituted for law in England, that 
truth constitutes the hbel, the very many 
truths in both volumes of the Rights of Man 
render them completely libellous, and force 
administration, perhaps against their incli- 
nation, to submit them to the impartial in- 
vestigation of competent judges.—His majes- 
ty’s proclamation next engages our notice ;—~ 
after reading it with great attention, we dis- 
card aa idea thrown out by some, that it had 
been -kawn up and sent forth at this juncture 
with a view of raising unfavourable prejur 
dices in the minds of the people against Mr. 
Paine, or his works, now under a prosecution, 
inasmuch as such an attempt, if it could be 
proved, would not only bear malice on the 
face of it, but would likewise be a most daring 
violation of the laws.—We are more willin 
to discover therein his majesty’s great good- 
ness of heart and paternal care, anticipating 
our warmest wishes; giving the greatest en- 
couragement to our different societies, and 
holding forth the same strong desire with us 
of abiding by the constitution in its pure and 
uncorrupt state, of securing the public peace 
and prosperity, of preserving to all, the full 
enjoyment of their rights and liberties, both 
religious and civil; and seeming in fact to en- 
courage them under the most serious conside- 
ration of their own welfare and that of their 


posterity to join us, and unite their endea- 


yours with ours jn guarding aganst all at 
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tempts, aiming at the subversion of wholesome 
and regular government, and to discourage 
and repress, to the utmost of their power, all 
proceedings tending to produce riots and tu- 
mults.—Our ends being thus uncontrovertibly 
the same, and thereby enjoying the royal 
sanction, we imagine that in exercising our 
right of meeting, when and where we please, 
of canvassing such subjects as we think pro- 
per, of instructing vur fellow citizens, and of 
uniting our endeavours to obtain a perfect re- 
presentation in parliament, we are taking the 
truest method of securing to ourselves and our 
sterity all the blessings of liberty and peace. 
ielding to the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation, beth in priority of institution, and 
in greatness of abilitics, we yet put in our 
claim for equality of zeal towards the public 
ood, and firm determination to obtain it. 
eare, &c, 
————chairman, 
——_——‘ secretary. 


To the chairman of the society for 
Constitutional Information. 


Ordered, That the said letter be published 
in such news-papers as will receive the adver- 
tisements of this society. 

Resolved, That an open committee do take 
into consideration Paine’s letter, and have 
power to transmit copies to the different Cor- 
responding Societies,:—6,000 copies of the re- 
solutions relative to the proclamation to be 
printed, and sent to the ditferent Correspond- 
ing Societies. 

At a meeting, 15th June 1792.—Read letter 
from the London Corresponding Society, stat- 
ing, that they had opened a subscription for 
the defence of Mr. Paine, and that they 
wished six of their members might be asso- 
ciated with this society.—Ordered, that the 
secretary be desired to inform the secretary of 
the London Corresponding Society, that this 
society receive their proposal with pleasure ; 
and are willing to admit such six of the mem- 
bers whom they shall nominate to be assso- 
crated members of this society —Resolved, 
that a subscription be opened in this society, 
for the benefit of Mr. Thomas Paine, author 
of the Rights of Man.—Ordered, That the Jet- 
ter of the London Corresponding Society, and 
the two last resolutions, be published in the 
newspapers.—Resolved, That 12,000 copies of 
Mr. Paine’s letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
be printed by this society for the purpose of 
being transmitted to our correspondents 
throughout Great Britain; and that a com 
mittee be appointed to direct the same. 

At ameeting, 22d June 1792.—A member 
reported that an information was filed against 
Mr. Paine, for his publication of the Rights of 
Man.—Ordered, That the subscription entered 
into for the bencfit of Mr. Thomas Paine, be 
entered in a separate part of the book, and 
kept open for the members of this socicty. 

_ Atameeting, 29th June 1792.—The com- 
tates report a plan of distribution of the 
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12,000 copies of Mr. Paine’s letter to Mr. 
Dundas; which is adopted. 

Ata meeting, 6th July 1799.—Read letter 
from the secretary to the London Correspond- 
ing Society, A 3 

Sir;—In the name of the London Corres- 
ponding Society, I have to return thanke to 
the society for Constitutional Information for 
their present of 200 copies of their resolutions 
respecting the king’s proclamation, as algo 
for the 200 copies of Mr. Paine’s letter, &c.— 
Likewise Mr. Paine’s letter to Mr. Secr 
Dundas ;—by care in the distribution of them 
those 600 papers shall be seen by as many 
thousand persons.—We find ourselves highly 
favoured by your readiness to admit six of our 
members among you; I am directed to for- 
ward to you the following six names as the 
persons chosen by our society for that ho- 
nourable purpose; our sense of the favour so 
conferred will be best expressed by their close 
attendance at your instructive meetings, and 
constant endeavours to forward the so benefi- 
cial and so much wanted reform of parlia« 
mentary representation. I am, sir, &c. 


July 6, 1792. ———— secretary. 


A deputation from the Friends of the Peo- 
ple in Southwark, on the subject of the dinner 
of 14th July attended. On a motion to dine 
with them, the previous question, put and 
carried, : 

At a meeting, 13th July 1792.—The six 
gentlemen recommended by the London Cor- 
responding Society, unanimously elected,— 
The socicty to dine at the Shakespeare the 
14th of July 

At a meeting, 28th September 1792.— Read 
a letter from the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, to the secretary. 

Sir ;—The London Corresponding Society 
having taken the resolution of transmitting to 
the French National Convention an addresg 
(signed by all the members, or by the diffee 
rent delegates, cach stating for how many 
members he signs) to assure that suffering na- 
tion that we sympathise with them in their 
misfortunes—that we view their exertions 
with admiration—that we wish to give them 
all such countenance and support as indivi- 
duals unsupported and oppressed themselves 
can afford—and that should those in power 
here dare (in violation of the nation’s pledged 
faith of neutrality and in opposition to the 
well-known sentiments of the people at large) 
to join the German band of despots united 
against liberty, we disclaim all concurrence 
therein, and will, to a man, exert every justi- 
fiable means for counteracting their machins- 
tions against the freedom and the happiness 
of mankind. I am ordered by the commit- 
tee to acquaint the society for Constitutional 
Information therewith, in order to be favoured 
with there opinion thereon, and in hopes that 
if they approve the idea, and recommend its 
adoption to the different societies, the Haan 
cqtion of such a respectable number of real 
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names will greatly check the hostile mea- 
sures which might otherwise be put in exe 
cution. I am, with great respect, dear sir, &c 

London, =, secretary. 
21 Sept. 1792. 


Resolved, 1. That the secretary express 
the thanks of this society to the London Cor- 
responding Society, for their communication 
and acquaint them that this society do very 
highly approve of their intention. 2. That the 
said letter be read at the next meeting, for 
the purpose of considering of publishing the 
same. - 

At a meeting, 5th October 1792.—Resolved 
That the letter from the Corresponding So- 
ciety entered on the minutes of the lust mect- 
ing, 
cy thereon, be published in the newspapers, 
—Read a letter from the Constitutioral W higs 
independent, and Friends of the People, ac- 
companied with fifty copies of a letter trans- 
mitted to them from the Friends of Freedom 
at Cherbourg.—Ordered. That the secretary 


t 


together with the resolution of the so- . 


return the thanks of this society to the Con-— 


stitutional Whigs, for their communication. 

At a meeting 12th October 179:—Kead 
Mr. Barlow’s letter to the National Conven- 
tion of France) on the defects of the consti- 
tution of 1791, and the extent uf the amend- 
ments which ought to be applied.— Resolved, 
That —- be requested to draw up an 
answer to the letter of Mr Barlow, read at 
the last meeting, expressing how much pride 
this society feel at having elected him an ho- 
norary member.—Ordered, That the secre- 
tary be directed to transmit a copy of the 
Argus of to-morrow to each of the members 
of this society. 

- Read a letter from the London Correspond- 
ing Society, with an inclosed Address to the 
National Convention of France. 

Sir:--Your favour of the 3rd instant, in- 
forming us that our proposal for addressing 
the French National Convention had met 
with the approbation of the society for Con- 
stitutional Information; we have enclosed 
you a copy of the address we have drawn up 
and mean to send, the society at large having 
approved of it. Not in the least presuming 
to propose it for the adoption of your society, 
ourselves will joyfully throw it aside, and as 
readily subscribe to any production of yours 
better calculated to answer the purpose, and 
less unworthy being presented to so august an 
assembly.—Should no other be produced, we 
imagine this plain but honest address will be 
adopted by some other societies, in concurrence 
with our own, and, respecting the manner of 
signing, of conveying, and of presenting it, 
your better experienced advice will greatly 
oblige, gentlemen, your very humble servant, 
for the committee of the London Correspond- 
ing Society, 


Maurice Marcarot, Chairman. 


Thursday , secretary. 
11th October, 1792, 
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Frenchmen ;—While foreign robbers are 
ravaging your territories under the specious 
pretest of justice, cruelty and desolation Jead- 
ing on their van, perfidy with treachery bring- 
ing up their rear, yet mercy and frieudship 
impudently held forth to the world as the sole 
motives of their incursions, the oppressed part 
of mankind, forgetting tor a while their own 
sufferings, feel only for yours, and with an 
anxious eye watch the event, fervently sup- 
peeeuns the Almighty ruler of the universe to 

e favourable to your cause, so intimately 
blended with theirown. Frowned upon by 
an oppressive system of control, whuse gTa~ 
dual but continued encroachments have de- 
pave this nation of nearly all igs boasted li- 

erty, and brought us almost to that abject 
state of slavery from which you have so 
emerged, five thousand British citizens, indig- 
nant, manfully step forth to rescue their coun 
try from the opprobium brought upon it by the 
supine conduct of those in power; they con- 
ceive it to be the duty of Britons to couate- 
nance assist, to the utmost of their power, the 
champions of human happiness, and to swear 
to a nation proceeding on the plan you have 
adopted, an inviolable friendship; sacred 
from this day be that friendship between us, 
and may vengeance to the uttermost overtake 
the man who, hereafter, shall attempt to 
cause a rupture. 

Though we appear so few at present, be 
assured, Frenchmen, that our number in- 
creases daily. It is true, that the stern up- 
lifted arm of authority at present keeps back 
the timid; that busily circulated impostures 
hourly mislead the credulous ; and that court 
intimacy with avowed French traitors bas 
some effect on the unwary and on the ambi- 
tious; but with certainty we can inform you, 


| friends and freemen, that information makes 


a rapid progress among us; curiosity has taken 
possession of the public mind; the conjoint 
reign of ignorance and despotism passes 
away; men now ask each other what is free- 
dom, what are our rights? Frenchmen, you 
are already free, and Britons are preparing ta 
become so. Casting far from us the criminal 
prejudices artfully inculcated by evil-minded 
men and wily courtiers, we, instead of our na- 
tural enemies, at length discover in French- 
men our fellow citizens of the world, and our 
brethren by the same heavenly father, who 
created us tor the purpose of loving and mu- 
tually assisting each other, but not to hate, 
and to be ever ready to cut each other’s 
throats at the command of weak and ambt- 
tious kings and corrupt ministers: seeking 
our real enemies, we find them in our bosoms, 
we feel ourselves inwardly torn by, and ever 
the victims of a restless and all-conswning 
aristocracy, hitherto the bane of every nation 
under the sun. Wisely have you acted in 
apeans it from France. | 
arm as our wishes are for your success, 

er as we are to behold freedom triumphant, 

and man every where restored to the enjoy- 
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ment of his just rights, a sense of our duty as 
orderly citizens forbids our flying in arms to 
‘your assistance ; our government has pledzed 
the national faith to remain neutral—in a 
struggle of liberty against despotism Britons 
remain neutral! O shame! but we have 
entrusted our king with discretionary powers, 
we therefore must obey, our hands are bound, 
but our hearts are free, and they are with 
you. 

_ Let German despots act as they please, we 
shall rejoice at their tall, compassionating 
-however their enslaved subjects. We hope 
this tyranDy of their masters will prove the 
means of re-instating, in the full enjoyment 
of their rights and liberties, millions of our 
fellow creatures. 

With unconcern, therefore, we view the 
elector of Hanover jcin his troops to traitors 
and robbers; but the king of Great Britain 
will do well to remember that this country is 
not Hanover— should he forget this distinc- 
tion we will not. ; 

While you enjoy the envied glory of being 
the unaided defenders of freedom, we fondly 
anticipate in idea, the numerous blessings | 
mankind will enjoy. If you succeed as We | 
ardently wish, the triple alliance (not of 
crowns, but) of the people of America, France, | 
and Britain, will give freedom to Europe, and 
peace to the whole world. Dear friends, you ' 
combat for the advantage of the human race 
—how well purchased will be, though at the 
expense of much blood, the glorious unprece- 
dented privilege of saying mankind is free— 
tyrants and tyranny are no more—peace | 
reigns on the earth, and this is the work of , 
Frenchmen. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society | 
-be given to the London Corresponding Society 
for the above address, transmitted by them; 
and that the secretary acquaint them this. 
society do highly approve of the spirit of the 
same. 

Ata meeting 19th October, 1792, an answer 
to Joel Barlow, prepared by ————— was 
produced, read, approved, and, with his letter, . 
ordered tu be published.— A committee ap- | 
gana to confer with the delegates of the 

ndon Corresponding Society, on an address ° 
to the national convention of France. 

Ata meeting 26th October, 1792, the se- 
cretary read the report of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting. 

Resolved, 1. That itis the opinion of this 
committee, the purpose of the address drawn | 
up by the London Corresponding Society will 
be much better answered by separate ad- 
dresses from the different societies, than by 
one joint address. @%. That the committee, 
for that reason, do not recommend a concur- 
rence with the London Corresponding So-_ 
ciety, in the presentation of a joint aldicas. ! 
3. That the committee, warmly approving the | 
ee und spirit of the address from the : 

ndon Corresponding Society, recommend 


‘ 
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4. That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the thanks of the society are dué to the 
gentlemen delegates from the London Cor- 
responding Society for their punctual attend- 
ance, and for the able and candid manner in 
which they assisted in discussing the subject 
of the conference. 

Read a letter, with its enclosure, from the 
editor of the Patriot, at Shefheld. 

The letter itself complains of the Constitu- 
tional Society for not answering a former let- 
ter, and encloses a letter from the editor to a 
society at Stockport, which society the writer, 
recommends to the attention and protection 
of the Constitutional Society. The following 
are extracts from the inclosure: 

It only remains then for us, seeing the 
great and innumerable difficultics we have to 
encounter, to cast about for the most likely 
and proper means and weapons by which to 
defend ourselves, and to forward and support 
such measures as it may be necessary to 
pursue; and on this head, my good sir, per- 
mit me to impress iton the minds of your 
society, that reason, imperial reason, must 
ever be our generalissimo or commander in 
chief: when I say this, I beg leave to add, 
that art must be second in command. By 
the word “ art” Ido not mean low craft or 
cunning, but that mode of application of 
our reason and arguments on ditiecrent men 
and on different occasions, which only a con- 
siderable degree of study, and practical know- 
ledge also of men and manners, can ever fur- 
Gh us with, so as to make us proficients. 

Allow me then to observe to you, sir, that 
I perfectly coincide with you in opinion with 
regard to the different societies appointing de- 
legates to go into the different villages and 
country places for the purpose of informing 
their minds, and rousing them from the 
lethargy in which they seem plunged—I have 
already communicated the same idea to the 


‘London Constitutional and Corresponding 
' Societies, and to those of Norwich and Man- 


chester, and I hope it will soon be universally 
adopted by every one. But the grand object 
to be attended to on this head is the choice of 
men to be appointed; a neglect of this kind 
had like to have had very awkward conse- 


quences in this netghbourhood, and if not 


immediately checked would have injured the 
cause of freedom very greatly; infinite care 
and circumspection will therefore be neces- 
sary on this head. 

AsTI am on the subject, permit me to sug- 
gest to those members of your society who 
may undertake this arduous but honourable 
and praise-worthy task, that they cannot be 
too cautious in their mode of proceeding— 
Vhe minds of men, for the wisest and best 
purposes, are formed by the great Creator as 
various and unlike each other as their faces, 
and their passions rcign over each with the 
game uncertain and variegated sway; and in 
the same manner that sir Robert Walpole 


the society to follow so laudable an example. | (one of the elders and fathers of corruption) 
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very justly observed that every man has his 
pe in the way of being bought, so we may 
airly apply the same maxim to mankind in 

eneral in the article uf persuasion, and the 

exterous method of bringing them from 
wrong, opinions they may have formed, or 
prejudices they may have imbibed, by an at- 
tentive observation of their intellectual facul- 
ties, and that leading passion of the soul 
which governs the main spring of their most 
material actions. 

For example, the generality of farmers in 
this county and Lancashire are as ignorant as 
the brutes they ride to market, and so ab- 
sorbed in the sordid idea of getting, that pro- 
vided they can keep up the prices of grain, 
cattle, &c. so as to answer their landlords, 
and pay their taxes, however enormous, they 
are too sluggish and indolent to think about 
reforms, or any mine of the kind; yet there 
Is one string about their hearts, which, being 
skilfully touched, will make them dance to 
any tune, and move to any measure. This is 
the subject of tythes; and why does it touch 
them? why, sir, because it is within the scope 
of their limited capacity—ignorant as they are 
in other matters, they see and pungently feel 
the weight of this baneful and unjust devoures 
of all their improvements in agriculture and 
husbandry ; and, I believe, did every tax ope- 
rate in the same visible degree which this im- 
position does, I fear there would be an end to 
the idea of taxation being submitted to at all. 
Indeed, as taxes are laid on at present by those 
who do not represent us, the taxation is nei- 
ther more nor less than robbery, a submission 
to it, slavery. 

But to return to my. subject: In the same 
Manner that a farmer may be roused by the 
Mention oftythes, the shocmakers may by the 
excessive dearness of leather, the inn-keeper 
by the numerous and unnecessary standing 
army, and all by a temperate and dispassion- 
ate relation of the immense number of sine- 
cure places and useless otlices, in which the 
corrupt and prostitute favourites, agents, and 
dependants of the rich and great riot in the 
spoils and plunder wrested from the sweat of 
the brow, and continual labour of body, of the 
husbandinan, the mechanic, the labourer, and 
the artificer. It is by no means a diflicult 
niatter to raise general indignation at the idea 
of so small a comparative number of useless 
idle, and profligate drones sucking and 
squandering away the honey produced by 
such immense numbers of Aad toiling and 
Industrions bees. Ifyou (for I am certain you 
will be one of the most active of these dele- 
gates) meet with men who have violent pre- 
Judices in favour of any abuse or party, never 
attack those prejudices directly, for that will 
only enflame and confirm them the more; 
pass them over for the present, and engage 
their attention towards something else, in 

which they will listen with a less degree of 
apprehension of being attacked in a favourite 
pot; once gain their goud opinion, and 
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open their eyes to one evil, they will be more 
ready to hear you on others, till at last the fa- 
voured object by which their eyes were jaun- 
diced will appear in its true celours, and fall 
before your arguments like ali the rest.. 

There is one thing above all others whieh 
requires to be particularly attended to, and 
that is, to endeavour to undeceive the mass of 
peor with respect to those falsehoods which 

ave been industriously propagated by the 
enemies to a reform, in order to blind, delude, 
and terrify all ranks of people who are any 
way independent, or possessed of propery: 
One of these falsehoods is “thaf the advo- 
cates of reform wish to introduce a levelling 
scheme, or an equal partition of property.” 
This alarms the farmers, and indeed ail classes 
of mea, who by their industry, or other ad- 
ventitious circumstances, are possessed of the 
goods of this world. So many vile ministerial 
prints as have propagated this doctrine, aided 
and assisted by the private representations, or 
rather misrepresentations, of the clergy, and 
other tools of government, and of privileged 
orders, have had a very wonderful and bane- 
ful effect on-the multitude, and have stamped 
@ Uread of reform on the minds of many that 
I know, whose situations in life would indwee 
one Sie ies to pippos Je impossible so 
completely te impose upon them ; however, it 
nee hae heen ah case, that falsehoods 
boldly uttered may prevail for a time, but 
must be overwhelmed in the end by the 
bright and sacred energies of truth. 

o explain this matter, and many others, 
properly, will require great coolness, mrodera- 
tion, and patience. I have found the follow- 
ing method answer best : “ Do you-know such 
a gentleman ?” naming some one of aerate 

rty and good character in the neighbour- 
he , who is known to be a friend toa re- 
reform. ‘“ Yes.”—‘ Well, and do you sup- 
pose that he would promvte a scheme that 
would occasion and oblige him to part with 
that property he possesscs, in order for it to 
be divided amongst strangers whom he never 
saw or heard of?” ‘ No.”—* Why then 
should you suffer yourself to be imposed on 
by such an idle tale, fabricated and circulated 
for the purpose of raising a dread in you 
against those more enlightened of your fellow 
citizens who wish for a reform, as you would 
did you see its necessity ; a dread which may 
cause you to shut your eyes upon oppressive 
excise and game laws, exorbitant tithes, an un- 
necessary standing army, kept on foot at the 
expense of two millions and @ half, for the 
purposes of intluence and corruption ; a pensi- 
on list, which is a disgrace to the government, 
and a stigma and reproach on the spirit and 
prudence of the nation; sinecure places, for 
the mere possessing of which hundreds of 
individuals receive thousands a year each 
for doing nothing at all, either for the public 
service or their own; in short, such an enor- 
mous acctimulation of taxes, and so prodigal 
an expenditure of their produce, a9 no nan 
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on the earth ever heard of or submitted to be- 
fore. To make you shut your eyes, and con- 


tinue blind te these enormities, those idie: 


and futile tales are villainously dispersed 


abroad; but believe them not, consult your 


@wn reason, and it will show you, that there is 


w palpable lie on the face of every one of 
them?’ Then explain the nature, aim, and 


end of your society, invite them to attend R, 
and to jose for themselves. Ifthey do so, 
they will seon aid and assist you, by adoptmg 
earoilar oues in their several neighbourhoods, 


fill in time they will overspread the whole sur. | 


ar of this 
t 

ther on the subject, which I now quit to re- 
turn to the conduct.and Jation of yourown 
society, and all others which may arise here- 
after; and as to them, I think the inakeepers 
im Stockport, Manchester, &c. have given you 
a hint and lesson for which you ought to es- 
teem yourselves for ever obliged te them. I 
own their insolence and audacity m proceed- 
sng as they have done is beyond example, but 


irt asle. 


y deserving of contempt—as such, leave 
Public houses were ' 


them to themselves. 
mever worthy of receiving such guests, whose 


sacted and important duty require and demand 
to be performed in mansions more dignified 
and respectable. Your meetings should be at | 
nourable ro-. 


the houses of one another, in 
tation ; and, to prevent inconvenience from 


too great a number, not more than ten or 


twelve at the most should compose a primary 
er district meeting. More members may be 
admitted in each district, till they reach twen- 


or twenty-four, according to the number . 


t 

Exed on— but then immediately should divide 
into two district meetings.—The several dis- 
tricts should send each one member, by elec- 
tion, to a meeting of delegates, and this meet- 


ing of delegates should elect out of their own | 


body acertain number, which is to compose a 

committee. This select committee to 
smanage the correspondence, and every other 
ERportant concern, for the whole of the dis- 


tricts in any town or parish, subject always: 


to the revision and. approbation of the dis- 
tricts. The delegates and select committee 
te be chosen only tor a limited time; before 
the expiration of which others to be elected as 


before, from the districts, to supply their 


places, by which rotations every member 
would in time become qualified to be a dele- 


gate and a select committee man, though he 


might not be soon his first entrance as a 
district member. These are only hints, on 
which you may improve or enlarge as much 
@ you please. 

Ordered, that the said letter be taken into 
conskleration the first business at the next 
meeting,—Resolved, 1. That at the next meet- 
ing of this soctety they do consider of an an- 
swer to the Corresponding Society, on the sub- 


ject of their letter, accompanying their address | 


to the National Convention. 2. That at the 
sak] meeting the society do attend to the ex- 


vespecting Sedalions Practices. 


sir, I will not trouble you fur-: 
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of the London Corresponding Society, 
and consider of an address to the National 
Convention of France. 

At a ureting, 9th November 1792.—The 
committee appointed at the Jast mectmg to 
prepare an address from this Society to the 
National Couvention of France ‘made their 
report, and produced the following address; 
which was read and approved. 


The Society for Constitutional Information 
in London to the National Convention in 
France. 


Servants of a Sovereign People, and Bene. 
factors of Mankind; We rejoice that your Ke- 
volution has arrived at that point of perfec- 
tion which will permit as to address you hy 
this title; itis the only ‘one that can accord 
with the character of true fegistators. Every 
successive epoch in your affairs has added 


something to the'trramphs of liberty ; and the 


glorious victory of the 10th ef August has fi- 
nally prepared the way for a constitution, 
which we trust you will establish on the basis 
of reason and nature. 

Considering the mass of delusion accumu- 
lated on mankind to obscure their under- 
standings, you cannot be astonished at the 
Opposition you have met both from tyrants 
and from slaves. The instrument used against 
you by each of these classes is the same; for 
in the genealogy of human miseries ignorance 
is at once the parent of oppression and the 
child of submission. 

The events of every day are proving that 
your cause is cherished by the people im all 
your continental vicinity; that a majority of 
each of those nations are your real frends, 
whose governments have tutored them anto 
ayperens foes, and that they only wait to be 
delivered by your arms from the dreaded ne- 
cessity of fighting against them. 

The condition of Englishmen is less to be 
deplored—here. the hand of oppression has 
not yet ventured completely to ravish the pen 
from us, nor opealy to point the sword at you. 
From bosoms turaing with ardour in your cause 
we tender you our warmest wishes for the full 
extent of its progressand success. Itisindecd 
a sacred cause; we cherish it as the pledge of 
your happiness, our natural and nearest 
friends, and we rely u it as the bond of 
paternal union to the human race, in which 
union our own nation will surely be one of 
the first to concur. 

Our government has still the power, and 
perhaps the mclination, te employ hirelings 
to contradict ns; but it is our real opinion 
that we now speak the sentiments of a great 
majority of the English nation. The people 
here are wearied with imposture, aad worn 
out with war. They have learned to reflect, 
that both the one and the other are the off- 
spring of unnatural combinations 1n society, as 
relative to systems of government, not the re- 
sult of the natural temper of nations as rela- 
tive to each other's position. | 
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Go on, legislators, in the work of human 
happiness. ‘The benefits will in part be ours, 
but the glory shall be all your own—it is the 
reward of your perseverance? it is the prize of 
virtue. The sparks of liberty preserved in 
England for ages, like the coruscations of the 
Northern Aurora, served but to show the dark- 
ness visible in the rest of Europe. The lus- 

‘tre of the American republic, likean effulgent 
morning, arose with increasing vigour, but 
still too distant to enlighten our hemisphere, 
till the splendor of the French revolution 
burst forth upon the nations in the full fer- 
vour of a meridian sun, and displayed in the 
midst of the European world the practical 
result of principles, which philosophy had 
sought in the shade of speculation, and which 
experience must every where confirm, It 
dispels the clouds of prejudice from all people, 
reveals the secrets of all despotism, and cre- 
ates a new character in man. In this career 
of improvement your example will be soon 
followed ; for nations, rising from their le- 
thargy, will re-claim the Rights of Man with 
a voice which man cannotresist. 

Signed, by order of the society. 
, chairman. 
, secretary. 


Resolved, 1. That the thanks of this society 
be given to the committee who prepared the 
above address. %. That Mr. Barlow and Mr. 
Frost be deputed by this society to present the 
address of this society at the bar of the Na- 
tional Convention of France. 3. That the 
thanks of this socicty be given to Mr. Barlow 
and Mr. Frost, for accepting the above depu- 
tation. 

At a meeting, 30th November 1792.—Read 
a letter from Mr. of Leicester.— 
Ordered, 1. That the secretary do write to 
Mr. and acquaint him, that if 

he will transmit to him the declaration pro- 
posed to be drawn up by the Leicester society, 
the secretary will lay the same before a com- 
mittee of this society, who will revise the 
same. 2. ‘That the declaration which shall 
be sent from the Leicester Society be referred 
to the committee of correspondence. 

At a meeting, 14th December 1792.—Read 
a printed address from Manchester.—Resolved, 
That the said address be approved for publish- 
ing in the newspapers.—A motion was made 
and seconded, That the 20th law of this society 
be susvended on this occasion ; which motion 
was carried in the affirmative —Resolved, 

1. That the said address be printed in the 
newspapers. 2. That 100,000 copies of the 
same be printed by this society, and distribu- 
ted to their correspondents in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The tollowing resolutions were proposed by 
a member of the society : 

Resolved, 1. That the object of this so- 
ciety, from its first institution to the present 
moment of alarm, has uniformly been to pro- 
eiute the welfare vt the people by all consti- 
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tutional means, and to expose, in thcir true 
light, the abuses which have imperceptibly 
crept in, and at last grown to such an height 
as to raise the most serious apprehensions in 
every true friend of the constitution. 2. That 
this society disclaims the idea of wishing to 
effect a change in the present system of 
things ‘by violence and public commotion; 
but that it trusts to the good sense of the 
people, when they shall be fully enlightened 
on the subject, to procure, without disturbing 
the public tranquillity, an effectual and per- 
manent reform. 3. That the intentions of 
this and of similar societies have of late been 
grossly calumniated, by those who are inte- 
rested to perpetuate abuses, and their agents, 
who have been industrious to represent the 
members of such societies as men of danger- 
ous principles, wishing to destroy all social 
order, disturb the state of property, and 
introduce anarchy and contusion instead of 
regular government. 4. That in order to 
counteract the operation of such pot asper- 
sions, and to prevent them from checking the 
progress of liberal inquiry, it is, at this time, 
peculiarly expedient that this and similar so- 
Cieties should publicly assert the rectitude of 
their principles. 5. That the said resolutions 
be adopted, in order for printing in the news- 
papers. 

Read a letter from the Society of Friends. 
of Liberty and Equality, sitting at Laon, ca- 
pital of the department De L’ Aisne to the 
Patriotic Society of London, named the 5So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information. — Re- 
solved, That the said letter be referred to the 
committee of correspondence. 

At a meeting, Zist December 1792.—The 
secretary reported that he had offered the ad- 
dress which was sent to the last meeting from 
Manchester, and ordered to be published, to 
the offices of the Morning Chronicle and 
Morning Post, and that they had refused to 
print them ; that the Morning Post had given 
a written answer to his application, which be- 
ing read; ordered, That the same be entered 
in the books of this society. 

‘‘ This excellent paper, drawn by a master- 
ly hand, we wish to see in the possession of 
every Englishman; but after the verdict 
against Mr. Paine, which was not warranted 
by the law or censtitution, the proprietors of 
newspapers tremble at inserting any thing ex- 
cept fulsome panegyrics, on a depraved legis- 
lature and hungry court minions: the vile as- 
sociations have worked the public mind into 
such a fervour, that a jury would, by the inti- 
mation of a judge, find any thing a libel; we 
therefore can only express our sorrow that 
self. preservation will not permit us to make 
the Morning Post the vehicle to convey this 
paper to the public.” 

Read a letter from Mr. of Man- 
chester.—Resolved, That the address from 
Manchesicr, together with the resolution, be 
published in newspapers, in Scotland. 

Read a letter from the Society of the 
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Friends to Liberty and Equality, at Macon, in 
the department of Saone and Loire.—Ordered, 
That the same be entered on the minutes of 
the society. [A blank is left in the book 
where it should be entered]. | 

Resolved, That —_—_——-— 


quiero aD 


—_— ‘be a com- 
mittee for foreign correspondence. 

Resulved, That the letter from the said so- 
ciety be referred to the committee for foreign 
correspondence. 

Ordered, That the proceedings of the com- 
mittee for foreign correspondence be entered 
in a separate book. 

At a meeting, 18th January 1793.—Resolv- 
ed, 1. That citizen St. André, a member of 
the National Convention of France, being 
considered by us as one of the most judicious 
and enlightened friends of human liberty, 
be admitted an associated honorary member 
of this society. 2 That the said resolution be 
published in the newspapers. 

Ata meeting, 25th January 1793.—Resolv- 
ed, 1. That citizen Barrere, a member of the 
National Convention of France, being consi- 
Alered by us as one of the most judicious and 
enlightened triends of human liberty, be ad- 
mitted an associated honorary member of 
this suciety. 2. That citizen Roland, being 
also considered by us as one of the most judi- 
cious and enlightened friends of human hi- 
berty, be admitted an associated honorary 
member of this society. 3. That the said re- 
solutions be published in the newspapers. 4. 
That it appears to this society, from the best 
information we can obtain, that the people 
of Great Britain are, at this present time, ut- 
terly averse to a war with France, and consi- 
der such an event as a calamity of the human 


race, however it may gratify a contederacy of 


foreign kings. %. That the said resolution be 
published in the newspapers. 

At a meeting, 1st february 1793,—Read a 

circular letter trom the Sheffield Society for 
Constitutional Information. — Resolved, 1. 
That a committee be appointed to report 
an answer. 2. The speeches of citizen St. 
André and citizen Barrére (associated honor- 
ary members of this society) as given in the 
Gazette Nationale ou Moniteur Uy, 
Paris, on the 4th, 6th, and 7th of January 
1793, be inserted in the books of this society. 
3. That the said resolution be published in the 
newspapers. 

At a meeting, 15th February 1793.—Read 
a letter from the Society for Constitutional 
Information at Birmingham, of which the fol- 
Jowing is an extract: ‘“ Our society requests 
the favour of your admitting the followin 
twelve persons, whose names are sabsenbed: 
to be enrolled members of your society, for 
the purpose of corresponding with yours and 
every other similar institution in the nation, 
tor the better regulating our measures, and 
receiving instruction. Wishing you all the 


success your laudable undertaking deserves, 


respecting Seditious Practices. 


niverselle of 
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we are, with sincerity, your fellow citizens 
and friends.” i 4 

Resolved, “ that the twelve members of the 
Birmingham Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation, recommended in the said letter, be 
admitted associated members of this society. 
2. That the said letter, and the electionof the 
said twelve members, be published in the 
newspapers (exclusive of their names). 

At a meeting, 15th March 1793.—Read a 
letter from the Constitutional Society at Shef- 
field, inclosing the resolutions of the 18th of 
February last.—Resolved, 1. That the secre- 
tary be instructed to return the thanks of this 
society to the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation at Sheffield, for their communica- 
tion; and to acquaint them that this society 
perfectly agree with them in their sentiments, 
with respect to the calamities of war in gene- 
ral, and that they concur with them in think- 
ing that the thanks of the community at large 
are due to all those who have exerted them- 
selves to prevent the present war.. 2. That 
the thanks of this society be given to Joel 
Barlow and Jonn Frost, for their conduct in 
the presentation of the address of this society 
to the National Convention of France; and 
that Mr. Frost be assured that our regard for 
him is not lessened, but increased, by the pro- 
secutions and persecutions which his faithful 
and due discharge of that commission may 
bring upon him. . 

Ata meeting, 5th April 1793.—Resolved, 
That a letter be written to Simon But- 
ler and Oliver Bond, esquires expressive of the 
high sense we entertain of their exertions in 
the cause of freedom ; and to assure them that 
we consider the imprisonment they at present 
suffer on that account as illegaland unconsti- 
tutional. | 


The following Letter was produced and 
read : 


“ Gentlemen ;—It is not easy for men, 
who feel strongly and sincerely, to convey 
those feelings by letter, we therefore rely on 
your conceiving for us much of that which 
we are unable to express to you. We think, 
however, that we shall be guilty of a great 
omission, did we neglect the opportunity of 
sending you, by Mr. Hamilton Rowan, the 
honest tribute of our esteem and admiration 
for your brave and manly resistance to the 
usurped jurisdiction of the Irish aristocracy. 
Permit us to offer you our thanks, and our 
grateful acknowledgment of your efforts in 
what we consider as a common cause, while 
we lament our inability of proving ourselves 
useful in your defence.—-Although we are of 
different kingdoms, still we are but one peo- 
ple; and as the freedom of one continent has 
already spread its influence to Europe, so on 
the other hand we are persuaded that the es- 
tablishmentof despotism in Ireland, must end 
in the slavery of Great Britain. Butthe light 
of liberty is not confined to one shore or one 
latitude.—We know that it is casier to 
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admire than to practise those virtues that 
tend to the public benefit. Yet so lang as the 
exertions of a few courageous men must influ- 
ence the minds of et least the independent and 
thinking part of the community, weare assur- 
ed that their labour is not fruitless. We trust 
therefore the time will soon arrive, when the 
abuse of power in either nation will have Bo 
other consequence than the suin of those 


who have committed that injustice. We hope 


and we doubt not, of soonseeing the day, when 
the post of honour shall be mo longer that of 
ebloguy and punishment, but when those who 
have zisked their liberty and fortune in the 
cause of their countrymen, may find protec- 
tion an the undisputed, anin exercise 
of trial by jury, with a full and adequate 
representation of the people in parliament.” 
At a pate 12th April 1793.—Read an 
answer directed to be prepared to the letter re- 
ceived from the United Political Societies in 
Norwich:—Resolved, That the said answer 
be sent by the secretary to the secretary of the 
said societies. Mr. read an answer 


(directed to be prepared by him) to the letter ' 
———— of Birmingham 


received from Mr. 
~~Read a letter from Mr. Hamilton Rowan to 
the secretary of this society —Ordered, That 
the said letter be entered in the books of this 
society. 

“Mr. Hamilton Rowan presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Adams; he did intend to 
have done himself the pleasure of waiting on 
him, but has been so intolerably hurried by 
private business as to have been prevented 
from his purpose, and fears he shall not have 
it in his power before he leaves this town for 
Treland, whieh will be either on Monday even- 
ing or early on Tuesday morning. He knows 
that no more pleasurable sensation can be re- 
ceived by Messrs. Butler and Bond, as well as 
by all those gentlemen who are acting with 
them, and who, though not under present are 
liable to future prosecution than the counte- 
nance and support of those who are really 
engaged in the cause of men in general, and 
such we believe the members of the Society 
for Constitutional Information to be, and as 
such H.R. in particular will remember the 
kind fraternity with which he had tbe honour 
of being received bythem: and as a member 
of the United Irishmen of Dublin, would be 
happy to have it in his power to return the 
compliment in his own country. Osborne's 
hotel, Adelphi, 7th April 17938.” 

Ata meeting 21st June 1793.—Read the 
Sheffield and Nottingham petitions to the 
House of Commons.—Resolved, That a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare an address to 
the Briush nation ; and that the said commit- 
tee be an open committee. 

Ata meeting, 28th June 1793.—Copies of 
two petitions from the town of Nottingham 
presented —Resolved, 1. That a committee be 
appointed to prepare an address to the British 
nation. 8. That [two members, who are 
named] be requested to prepare the said ad- 


tlress, 
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At a meoting, 25th October 1798.—Read a 
letter from the secr to the Society for 
Constitutional Information at Coventry to 

—= accompanied with some addresses 
from the said society.—Resolved, That the 
thanks of this society be returned to the Co- 
ventry Society, for their communication. 

Mr.Sinclair read a letter, with an Address 
from Mr. Skirving, secretary to the Conven- 
tien of the Friends of the People in Scotland, 
to the secretary to the London Corresponding 
Society—Resolved, 1. That an extraordinary 
general meeting of this society be called for 
Monday next, at the Crown and Auchor tavern 
at six o’clock in the evening, to consider of the 
utility aad propriety of sending delegates to a 
convention of delegates of the different socie- 
ties in Great Britain to be beld at Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of obiaining 2 parliamentary 
reform. 2. That the substance of the motion 
be inserted in the letter. 

At a meeting, 28th Ortober 1793.—Read 
addresses to the friends of the people of parlia- 
mentary reform signed by William Skirving se- 
cretary tothe general convention atEdinbur 
—Resolved, 1. That this society do send dele- 
gates to the ensuing convention tu be held in 
Edinburgh for promoting a reform in parlia- 
ment. 2. That two members of the society be 
elected as delegates to the said Convention. 8. 
That the secretary do deliver to the delegates 
appointed by this society to represent them in 
the Convention at Edinburgh, copies of the 
proceedings of the 25th and 28th instant, by 
which they are appointed to that office. 


Instructions to the Delegates. 


“« The delegates are instructed, on the part 
of this society, to assist in bringing forward 
and supporting any constitutional measures 
for procuring a representation of the 
Commons of Great Britain in_ parliament. 
That in specifying the redress to be demanded 
of existing abuses, the delegates ought never 
to lose sight of the two essential principles, 
general suffrage and annual representation, 
together with the unalienable right in the 
poke to reform ; and that a reasonable and 

nown compensation ought to be made to the 
representatives of the pation, by a national 
contribution.—Thut the delegates do punc- 
tually correspond with the society, for the 
purpose of communicating information, and of 
receiving such farther instrucuons as the exir 
gency may require.” 

Resolved, 1. That the above be the direc- 
tions to the delegates. 2. That seven guineas 
be allowed to each of the delegates tor tra- 
velling; and a sum notexceeding three guineas 
per week each be allowed them during 
the sitting of the convention of delegates: 
and that a subscription be now opened for 
that purpose, and that the secretary be 
requested to receive the same. 3. That the 
proceedings of Friday the 25th and Monday 
the 28th October 1793, be eee by the 

i hat the se- 


chairman and secretary. 4. 
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cretary be requested to write to the different 
societies, with which this society is in corres- 

ndence, informing them that the Londor 
Corresponding Society, together with this so- 
ciety, have elected delegates to the convention 
of delegates, to meet at Edinburgh on the 
29th instant; and to request.their concur- 
rence in this important measure. 

At a meeting, 8th November 1793.—Read 
letters from the Constitutional Societies at 
Shefheld, Leeds, and Birmingham, in answer 
to the secretary’s letters of the 28th ult. 

Ata@ meeting, 6th December 1793.—Read 
a letter from Mr. , delegate from this 
society at Edinburgh, dated 7th November, 
with the secretary’s answer to that letter ; and 
also another letter from. Mr. dated 
12th November.—Resolved, I... That a gene- 
tal meeting of this society be called for 
the second Friday in January next, for the 
purpose of considering the important letters 
received from the delegate, Mr. ————-. 2. 
That a committee be appointed to correspond 
with our delegate, Mr. ——_—_——. 

Atameeting, !0th January 1794.—Resolved 
That the important letters received from Mr. 

, the delegate from this society to 
the Convention at Edinburgh, and the subse- 
quent proceedings of that convention, be taken 
soto consideration on Friday next; and thata 
general meeting of the society be called for 
that purpose. 

Ata meeting !7th January 1794.—Resolved 
1. That law ceases to be an object of obe- 
dience, whenever it becomes an instrument of 
oppression, 2. That we recall to mind, with 
the deepest satisfaction, the merited fate of 
the infamous Jefferies, once lord chief justice 
of England, who at the Fra of the glorious 
Revolution, for the many iniquitous sentences 
which he had passed was torn to pieces by a 
brave and injured people. $. That those who 
imitate his example deserve his fute. 4. ‘That 
the Tweed though it may divide countries, 
ought not, and does not, make a separation 
between those principles of common severity, 
in which Englishmen and Scotsmen are 
. equally interested ; that injustice in Scotland 
is injustice in England; and that the safety of 
Englishmen is endangered whenever their 
brethren of Scotland, for a conduct which 
entitles them to the approbation of all 
wise, and the support of all brave men, are 
sentenced to Botany Bay, a punishment hi- 
therto inflicted only on felons. 5. That we 
see with regret, but we see without fear, that 
the period is fast approaching when the li- 
berties of Britons must depend not upon rea- 
son, to which they have long appealed, nor on 
their powers of expressing it, but on their firm 
and undaunted resolution to oppose tyranny 
by the same means by which it 1s exercised. 6. 
That we approve of the conduct of the British 
Convention, who, though assailed by force, 
have not been answered by argument; and 
who, unlike the members of a certain assembly 
bave nv interest distinct from the common 
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bedy of the people. 7. That a cepy of the 
above resolutions be transmitted to citizen 
Wiliam Skirving, secretary to the British 
Convention, who igs now imprisoned under 
colour of law, in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 
8. Thatthe resolutsons now passed be publish- 
ed in the newspapers. 

Read a Letter from Mr. Hardy secretary te 
the London Corresponding. Society. 


At a meeting, 24th January 1794.—A motion 
was made, That it be resolved, That the most ex- 
cellent Address of the London Corresponding 
Society be inserted in the bcoks of this. so- 
ciety, and that the king’s speech to HIS par- 
liament be inserted UNDER it, in order that 
they may both be always ready for the perpe- 
tual reference of the members of this society 
during the continuance of the present unfortu- 
nate war; and that (in perpetuam rei memoriam 
they may be printed together in one sheet atthe 
happy conclusion of it; which happy conclu- 
sion, according to the present prosperous 
appearances, we hope and believe not to be 
many months distant. 

An amendment was moved, That between 
the word (HIS) and (Parliament) the word 
( Honourable ) should be inserted.— Honourable 
was withdrawn.—Another amendment was 
then moved, that between the words (HIS) 
and (Parliament) the word ( Faithful) should 
be inserted.— Faithful was withdrawn.—And . 
it was unanimously resolved that “ HIS, and 
HIS only, is the proper epithet for parliament 
upon the present occasion.” The resolution 
then passed unanimously in its original form. 

Resolved, That the London Corresponding 
Society has deserved well of their country. 

Resolved, 1. That the secretary be ordered 
to cause 40,000 copies of the Address, the 
Speech, and these Resolutions, to be printed 
un one sheet, and properly distributed in Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Ireland. 2. That these 
resolutions be published in the newspapers. 

Mr. - gave notice, that he would at 
the next meeting of this society, move that 
two books should be opened, one of them 
(bound in black)in which shall be entered all 
the enormities of those who deserve the cen- 
sure, and in the other the merits of those 
who deserve the gratitude of the society. 

Ata meeting, 14th March 1794.—Resolved, 
1. That the thanks of this society be given to 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, esq., for the 
manly firmness with which he has uniformly 
pursued the objects most dear to this society, 
that of a fair representation of the people in 
parliament. 2. That Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, of the city of Dublin, a gentleman 
of the most excellent and undoubted public 
principles, and of the most uniform and up- 
right conduct in the pursuit of those princi- 
ples, be chosen an honorary member of this 
society. 3. That these resolutions be com- 
municated to Mr. Rowan by the secretary ot 
this society. 

Ata meeting, 2ist March 1794.—Resolved 
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unanimously, That the secretary of this so- 
ciety be directed to write to the Friends of 
Peace and Reform at Sheffield, and to assure 
them, that this society views with pleasure 
their steady exertions to obtain a fair repre- 
sentation of the pore of Great Britain in 
parliament, and the proper methods which 
may be appointed for public fasts. 


Ata meeting, 28th March 1794.—Read a 
letter from the London Corresponding Society. 
Resolved, That the same be entered on the 
books of this society. 

“© March 27th 1794. 

«Citizen ;—I am directed by the London 
Corresponding Society to transmit the follow- 
ing Resolutions to the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, and to request the senti- 
ments of that society respecting the impor- 
tant measures which the present juncture of 
affairs seems to require.—The London Corres- 
ponding Society conceives that the moment 
1s arrived, when a full and explicit declaration 
is necessary from all the friends of freedom, 
-—whether the late illegal and unheard of 
prosecutions and sentences shall determine 
us to abandon our cause, or shall excite us to 
pursue a radical reform, with an ardour pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the object, and 
with a zeal as distinguished on our parts as 
the treachery of others in the same glorious 
cause is notorious. The Society tor Constitu- 
tional Information is therefore required to de- 
termine whether or no they wil be ready, 
when called upon, to act in conjunction with 
this and other societies, to obtain a fair re- 
presentation of the people—whether they 
concur with us in seeing the necessity of a 
Speedy convention, for the purpose of obtain- 
mh In a constitutional and legal method, a 
redress of those grievances under which we 
at present labour, and which can only be ef- 
fectually removed by a full and fair represen- 
tation of the people of Great Britain. The 
London Corresponding Society cannot but re- 
mind their friends that the present crisis de- 
mands all the prudence, unanimity, and vi- 
gour, that ever may or can be exerted by men 
and Britons; nor do they doubt but what 
manly firmness and consistency will finally, 
and they believe shortly, terminate in the full 
accomplishment of all their wishes. I am, 
tellow citizen (in my humble measure), a friend 
to the Rights of Man. 

** (Signed) ——_—_, secretary.” 


Resolved unanimously, 1. That dear as jus- 
tice and liberty are to Britons, yet the value 
of them is comparatively small without a de- 
pendence on their permanency; and there 
can be no security for the continuance of any 
right but in equal laws. 2. That equal laws 
can never be expected but by a full and fair 
representation of the people; to obtain which, 
in the way pointed out by the constitution, 
has been and is the sole object of this 
society. For this we are ready to hazard 
every thing, and never but with our lives, 
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will we relinguish an object which mvolves 
the happiness or even the political existence 
of ourselves and posterity. 3. That it is the 
decided opinion of this society, that to secure 
ourselves from future illegal and scandalous 
prosecutions, to prevent a repetition of wicked 
and unjust sentences, and to recall those wise 
and wholesome laws that have been wrested 
from us, and of which scarcely a vestige re- 
mains, there ought to be immediately a conven- 
tion of the people, by delegates deputed for 
that purpose from the different societies of the 
friends of freedom assembled in the various 
parts of this nation. And we pledge ourselves 
to the public to pursue every legal method 
speedily to accomplish so desirable a purpose. 

P. S. [have to inform you that a general 
meeting of the society will be holden on 
Monday the 14th April, the place to be an- ¢ 
nounced by public advertisement. 

Resolved, ‘That it is fit and proper, and the 
duty of this society, to send an answer to the 
London Corresponding Society. 

Ordered, That the secretary acquaint the 
London Corresponding Society, that we have 
received their communication, and heartily 
concur with them in the objects they have in 
view : and that, for the purpose of a more 
speedy and effectual co-operation, we invite 
them to send to this society next Friday even- 
ing a delegation of some of their members. 

At a meeting, 4th April 1794.—Read a 
letter from the committee of the London Cor- 
responding Society, acquainting this society 
that they had deputed [several persons] to 
hold a conference with the members ot this 
society. Five persons altended from the 
London Corresponding Society.—Resolved, 
1. That a delegation of five members of this 
socicty be appuinted to meet the members de- 
puted by the London Corresponding Society. 
2. That this deputation do confer with the 
deputies of the London Corresponding Suciety. 
3. Thatthere be appointed a committee of 
correspondence of the members of this so- 
ciety. 

Ordered, That [six persons] compose the 
committee. 

At a meeting, 11th April 1794.—Mr. 
——— made the report of the meeting of 
the delegates of the London Corresponding 
Society, for the purpose of this society co~ 
operating with the London Corresponding 
Society ; and that they had come to the fol- 
lowing resolutions : . 

Ist, Resolved, That it appears to this com- 
mittee very desirable that a general meetin 
or convention of the friends of liberty shoul 
be called, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the proper methods of obtatning a 
full and fair representation of the people. 

ad, Resolved, That it is recommended to 
the society for Constitutional Information, 
and the London Corresponding Society, tv 
institute a regular and pressing correspondence 
with all those parts of the country where 
such measures may be likely to be promoted, 
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not only to instigate the societies alread 
tormed, but to endeavour also to produce suc 
other associations as may farther the general 
object. 

Resolved, That it appears to this committee, 
that the general object will be much promoted, 
if a standing committee of co-operation be- 
tween the two societies were established, for 
the purpose of holding personal communica- 
tion with such members of similar societies, 
in other parts of the country, as may occasi- 
onally be in London, and who may be autho- 
rized by their respective societies to act with 
such committees. 

Read the following letter from the secretary 
to the London Corresponding Society. 


April 10th, 1794. 

Citizen ;—I am ordered by the committee 
of delegates of the London Corresponding 
Society, to inform the society for Constituti- 
onal Information, that they approve of the 
resolutions of the committee of conference. 
Therefore the London Corresponding Society 
have chosen [five persons] to put in practice 
immediately the second and third resolutions 
of that committee. 


(Signed) ——_-——- —————, secretary. 
, secretary to the 
Society for Constitutional Information. 


Resolved, That the report of the committee 
of delegates from the London Corresponding 
Society, and of this society, be entered on 
the books of this society. 

Resolved, 1. That it appears to this so- 
ciety very desirable that a general meeting of 
the friends of liberty should be called, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
per methods of obtaining a full and fair repre- 
sentation of the people. 2. That it appears 
to this society that the general object will be 
much promoted if a standing committee of 
co-operation were established tor the purpose 
of holding personal communication with such 
members of similar societies in other parts of 
the country, as may occasionally be in Lon- 
don, and who may be authorized by their re- 
Spective societies to act with such committees. 
3. That the committee of correspondence al- 
ready appointed by this society be the com- 
mittee for co-operation and communication 
with the committees of other societies. 

Ordered, That the secretary be desired to 
send a letter to the London Corresponding 
Society, acquainting them with the members 
of this society appointed to confer with them. 

Resolved, That Mr. —— be requested 
to accept of the office of secretary to the 
committee of correspondence. 

Mr. being present accepted of 

the said office. 
| At @ meeting, 9th May, 1794.—Read a 
pamphlet, containing certain proceedings of 
the London Corresponding Society, and of 
this society—Resolved, That 2,000 of the 
same be printed by this society. 

{ VOL. XXXI.]} 
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AprenpIx D.—Copy of a Letter from the 
Society for Constitutional Information at 
Sheffield, to the editors of the English 
Chronicle. 


Sheffield, 15th January, 1792. 

Gentlemen ;—The Society for Constitutional 
Information now established at Shefheld, 
in the county of York, being desirous of 
forming a connexion with all the like societies 
in England, and especially with those, or some 
of them, in London, the hatched House, 
the London Tavern, or others, humbly soli- 
cits your advice and assistance in the accom- 
plishing thereof in order to form our resolves 
similar to theirs ; because, as we are actuated 
by the same cause and principle, and ail our 
interests being one, our sentiments ought 
and must be the same. 

Your information of the method, terms, 
and manner of application, for the above pur- 
pose, as likewise to have one of our friends 
admitted a member of theirs, so as a regular 
communication may be carricd on between 
us, being directed to me, will be esteemed a 
ee favour, and gratefully acknow- 
edged by this society; and the expense in- 
curred by your attention to this business shall 
be duly paid to your order, either to the post- 
master here, or as you may please to direct, 
for and by the order of this society. Iam 
respectfully your sincere friend 

[The following paragraphs are added in the 
same hand. ] 

As the manner of our beginning to asso- 
sociate on this occasion was somewhat singu- 
lar, we bég your permission to mention a tew 
remarks thereon. 

It first originated in an assembly of five or 
six mechanics, who, by their meeting at some 
one of their Houses, and cunversing about 
the enormous high price of provisions, &c.— 
the gross abuses this nation labours under 
from the unbounded authority of the mono- 
polisers of all ranks, from the king to the pea- 
sant; the waste and lavish of the public pro- 
perty by placemen, pensioners, luxury, and 
debauchery, suurces of the grievous burthen 
under which this nation grvans; together 
with the mock representation of the people 
—these being the subjects of their conversa- 
tion, they concluded that nothing but dark- 
hess and ignorance in the people could sutter 
the natural rights of every freeman to be thus 
violated ; and this excited them to invite and 
to visit their neighbours, whence a small so- 
clety of twenty or thirty soon commenced, 
and kept increasing, so that they were obliged 
to divide into separate bodies; and at this 
time, they have formed eight of these smaller 
societies, which meet each at their different 
Houses, all on the same evening ; this preserves 
good order, and none are admitted without 
his ticket, that they are pertectly safe trom 
being intruded upon, and pertect regular 
good order kept up; these mect every two 
weeks. Their gencral mecting at which some 
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hundreds attend, is held once a month, at | ciety thereupon.—I am, sir, with great at- 
@ part here appears to be torn off| but true | tachment and esteem, &c. 
knowledge will progressively dade itay with ———— 
the same effect, throughout this whole nation, 
as it hath hitherto done here. We have now Copy of a letter from the Sheffi 
in the press a re-publication of Paine’s Rights 
of Man, for 1,600 copies, by 1,400 subscrib- 
ers, at the low price of sixpence each copy, } Sir;~It is now about four months since 
to which we propose to annex an abstract of | this society first formed iteslf into a regular 
the noted iniquitous corn bill of last year. body, then but very tew in number; the en- 
We have also had an impression here of | closed will inform you of their increase, and 
that famous address, signed by J. H. Tooke, , which is most probable will soon become 
esq. chairman; whose address we should like | very numerous, and not only this large and 
to be favoured with. populous town, but the whole neighbourhood 
Please to favour us with your answer to the | far many miles round-about, have an atten- 
above as soon aS convenient; and if you can | tive cye upon us; most of the towns and vil- 
form any thing from the ahove, worthy of your ; lages indeed are forming themselves into si- 
truly laudable paper, you are at liberty ; but | mular associations, and strictly adhere to the 
asit was not thought of atour meeting, it is | mode of copying after us; you will easily 
not properly methodized and adjusted, as it | conceive the necessity for the leading mem- 
stands, for that purpose—we mean, in future, | bers of this body to pay strict attention to 
to trouble you with something of the kind for | good order and regularity, and the need we 
that purpose. ave of consulting and communicating with 
those who are sincere friends and able advo- 
cates for the same cause; for these reasons we 
took the liberty oe to Mr. Horne Tooke, 
: that worthy triend and patriot for the richts 
tonal Information. of the people, inorine him of our earnest 
Thursday, 14th March, 1792. desires of entering into a connexion with the 
Sir ;—The delegates of the Corresponding | suciety of the same denomination with ours 
Society think it their duty to acquaint you, | in London: his very obliging and affectionate 
without delay, of the subscription begun on | answer favours us with your address; in con- 
Monday last, at this place, for the detence of | sequence we have taken the liberty herewith 
the prosecution said to be commenced against , to transmit to you some resolves which was 
your worthy member Mr. Thomas Paine, in i passed at our last meetings by the whole 
consequence of his valuable publication, in- | body, and the commitice was charged with 
tituled “ The Rights of Man.” the dispatch of printing and forwarding them 
The division assembled here on that even- | to you accordingly, for the purpose of submit- 
ing amounted to about twenty persons. At} ting them to the consideration of your s0- 
the desire of one of our members, Mr. Paine’s | ciety, to make such use of them as they think 
letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas was read; | most prudent. 
after which the subscription was proposed, You will also notice the Belpar address: 
and immediately signed by every one present: | they applied to us about two months ago for 
we have just learned that the division No. 5 | instructions as to our mode of conducting, &e, 
of this society likewise begun their subscrip- | had not then furmed themselves into apy re- 
tion on ‘Tuesday last—It is our intention to | gular association, Belpar is nearly thirty 
recommend to each of our several divisions, {| miles from this place, in Derbyshire, and 
the pursuance of the same laudable design; | eight or ten miles trom Derby. | 
and we doubt not but that a numerous body | If the Society for Constitutional Inform 
of our countrymen will be found to follow an | tion in London should vouchsafe so far to no- 
example so just in itself, and so essential to | tice us as to enter into a connexion and cor- 
the support of that small portion of liberty | respondence with us, it cannot tail of pro- 
which the people of England are still supposed | ‘moting honour and adding strength to our 
to enjoy. The approbation and the encou- | feeble endeavours, and to the common cause, 
ragement which our feeble endeavours have | which ts the entire motive we have in view, 
met with from the Constitutional Society, | —Iam, sir, &c. 
make us desirous of uniting more strongly By order of the committee, ————- ———~ 
and more immediately with you— for this Shefheld, 
purpose we wish thst six of our members 14th May, 1792. 
might be admitted amongst you, after the 
manner of those whom yon received from the 
societies established at Sheflield and Norwich 
—Conceiving that should this plan be adopted 
generally, it could not tail to strengthen the 
cause in which we are engaged, we beg the 
favour of you to propose it ut your next meet- 
meg, and te yeturn us the decision of your so- 


, secretary. 


eld Society to 
Mr, ——-—— the secretary of the Society 
for Constitutional Information. 


Copy of a letter from the secretary to the | 
London Corresponding Society to the | 
chairman of the Society for Constitu- 


—_— 


We have taken the liberty of enclosing a 
parcel for Mr. in answer to a let- 
ter from him to this society, requesting some 
information concerning oursmethod of con- 
ducting the business we are embarked in, Xc. : 
also informing us there are in London a 
number of mechanics, shopkeepers, &c. form- 
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ing themselves into a society on the broad 
basis of the rights of man. You will be so 
obliging as to let the packet remain with you 
until he call for it, as by this post I have 
wrote him thereof. We have given him our 
manner of proceeding, from our setting out 
to this time, and hope it may be of some use; 
the improvement we are about to adopt is 
certainly the best for managing large bodies, 
as in great and populous towns, viz. dividing 
them into small bodies or meetings of ten 
abe each, and these ten to appomt a de- 
egate: ten of these delegates form another 
meeting, and so on, delegating from: one to 
another, till at last are reduced to a proper 
number for constituting the committee or 
grand council.—Please to forward the packet 
to Mr.’ as soon as convenient. 


Copy ofa letter from the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information at Shefheld, to the So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information in 
London. 


Gentlemen ;—This society, feeling as they 
do the grievous effects of the present corrupt 
state defects, and of our country, the great 
and heavy oppressions which the common 
mass of the people labour under as the na- 
tural consequence of that corruption; and at 
the same time, being sensible, to a degree of 
certainty, that the public minds and general 
sentiments of the people are determined to 
obtain a radical reform of the country, as soon 
as prudence and discretion will permit, be- 
lieves it their duty to make use of every pru- 
dent means, as far as their abilities can be 
extended, to obtain so salutary and desirable 
an object, as a thorough returmation of our 
country, established upon that system which 
is consistent with the rights of man. For 
these reasons with great deference and sub- 
mission to the members of the Society for 
Constitutional Information in London, we 
beg leave to request that they will be pleased 
to adrhit the persons of the following names 
annexed hereto as members of their society 
(they being our friends, and members of our 
society) in order that a close connexion may 
be formed, and a regular communication 
maintained, between the two bodies; that 
being thus strengthened, this society may be 
better enabled to govern itself with more 
propriety, and fo render assistance to their 
ellow-citizens in this neighbourhood, and in 
parts more remote ; that they, in their turn, 
may extend useful knowledge still further, 
ffom town to village, and from village to 
town, until the whole nation be sufficiently 
enlightened, and united in the same cause, 
which cannot fail of being the case wherever 
the most excellent works of Mr. Thomas 
Paine find residence.—I am, gentlemen, your 
most respectful and sincere friend,. 

- By order of the committee, 
Secretary for this society. 
Sheffield, 


‘ $4th March, 1792, 
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Names of the twelve members of the So- 
ciety for Constittrtional Information in Shef- 
field, requested to be entered as members of 
the society of the same denomination ir 
London. 


LEEELH| 


a 


| 


Copy of a letter fromm the Sheffield Society for 
Constitutional Information, to the secre- 
tary of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety. Reccived 19th March, 1792. 


Sir ;—Your letter of the 8th instant to Mr. 
was yesterday handed to us by 
means of that gentleman: he is not a mem- 
ber of this society, and therefore cannot per- 
fectly answer your request respecting the 
rules and orders of this society. It affords 
us infinite satisfaction that the pcople in 
London are beginning to form themselves 
into orderly socicties, and taking into their 
consideration the great Importance and the 
necessity of a refurm of the corrupt state of 
our government; a work, than which none 
is more needful in this nation for the relief of 
the oppressed: the noble observation is 
yours, is worthy of the acceptation of all, viz. 
“ That no man who is an advocate from prine 
ciple for the liberty of a black man, but will 
strenuously promote and support the rights 
of a white man, and vice versa.” 

The inclosed, sent to Mr. - as 
below, will inform you of the principles we 
set out upon, when at first a very small number, 
some four or five of us, mecting in each other’s 
houses in anevening, Spearipeors and condoling 
the very low and even miserable condition the 
people of this nation were reduced to by the 
avariciousness and extortion of that haughty, 
voluptuous, and luxurious class of beings, 
who would have us to possess no more know- 
ledge, than to believe all things were created 
only for the use of that small groupe of worth- 
less individuals. With these sentiments, and 
perusing Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man, maturely 
considering the force and weight of argument 
therein contained, by degrees became con- 
firmed in our judgment, that pride, ambition, 
luxury, and oppression, with every vice, ap« 
peared to be at the height, or nearly at the 
utmost stretch; and admitting this to be the 
case (as we really do believe it is) we may 
with the greatest probability expect it cannot 
be very long betore a great and perhaps a ge-~ 
neral change will take place, which will re= 
dound with more happiness to the people, as 
their manners and moral practices are more 

~ 
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consistent to the Divine will of the all-wise 
Disposer of all things, in heaven and on earth. 

On these principles our numbers kept in- 
ereasing, so that we found it necessary, for 
the sake of good order, to divide ourselves 
into small bodies, of ten persons each, and to 
hold a general meeting once a month; but 
of Jate our numbers have increased so rapidly, 
and only having thirteen meeting places all 
of the same evening, they are so crowded, 
that we are adopting the plan we first set out 
with, and to divide the whole (which do now 
consist of about 2,000 members) into tythings, 
or meetings of ten members each ;—two 
hundred of these meetings will include the 
whole, from each of which a delegate or lead- 
ing man will be chosen, and appointed to at- 
tend at their respective placcs—ten at each: 
these 200 delegates will form twenty mectings, 
of ten members each: and lastly, fromeach of 
these meetings a delegate will be aphouues 
to meet at the appointed place, and these will 
form the committee, or the grand council: 
by this method order and regularity will be 
maintained; and by this method a regular 
communication throughout the whole nation 
might be kept up with the most perfect har- 
mony—and we would particularly recommend 
it to vou in London as worthy your adoption. 
As you increase in numbers, necessity will con- 
firm these sentiments. We shall be glad at 
any time to correspond, and be in close con- 
Nexion with you ; as our cause is one, so ought 
our sentiments to be unanimous; we also would 
recommend you to enter Into connexion with 
the members of the Society for Constitutional 
Information in London, of whom Mr. 
-is one: and we are fully assured that 
gentleman will be the true friend and advo- 
cate in our cause, consistent with his princi- 
ples hitherto manifested, both in public and 
private. We have enclosed a packet directed 
to you, with a parcel to Mr. — in 
who is secretary for the said 
society, and who will deliver it to you when 
you call for it, it containing some inform- 
ation. 


Copy of Resolutions transmitted to the So- 
cicty for Constitutional Information. 


At a meeting of the delegates of the United 
Constitutional Socicties, held the 24th March 
1792, at the Wheel of Fortune, Saint Ed- 
munds, in the city of Norwich, it was unani- 
mously agreed to communicate to the gentle- 
men of the London Society for Constitutional 
Information the following Resolutions : 

1. We are happy to see the success of the 
Sheffield Society for Constitutional Retorm, 
and approve of the delegations which you and 
they Have made, in order to form a plan of 
general information; we humbly beg that 
you would grant to us the same favour, and it 
is our wish that all the socictics of a similar 
kind in England were only as so many mem- 
bers strongly and indissulubly united in one 
political body, 
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3. We believe that Te the people 
in pier knowledge, and in their natura} 
and inherent rights as men, is the only effec- 
tual way to obtain the grand object of reform; 
for men need only be made acquainted with 
the abuses of government, and they will rea- 
dily join in every lawful means to obtain re- 
dress. We have the pleasure to inform you 
that our societies consist of some hundreds ; 
and new societies are freq@ently forming, 
which by delegates preserve a mutual inter- 
course with each other for instruction and 
information; and the greatest care has been 
taken to preserve order and regularity at our 
meetings, to convince the world that riot and 
disorder are no parts of our political creed. 

3. We believe, and are firmly persuaded, 
that Mr. Burke (the once friend of liberty) 
has traduced the greatest and most glorious 
revolution ever recorded in the annals of 
history—We thank Mr. Burke for the political 
discussion provoked, and by which he 
a opened unto us the dawn of a glorious 

ay. 

4. To Mr. Thomas Paine our thanks are 
especially due, for his first and second part of 
the Rights of Man; and we sincerely wish 
that he may live to see his labours crowned 
with success in the general diffusion of li- 
berty and happiness among mankind. 

5. We view, with concern, the late disco. 
veries relative to the Westminster election, 
in 1788; and conceive ourselves, and all true 
friends of freedom, under great obligations to 
Messrs. Thomson, Windham, Francis, Taylor, 
and all the noble and spirited minority, for 
their exertions in order to discover the true 
source of that abominable and iniquitous pro- 
cedure. : 

6. We congratulate our brethren in the 
various parts of the kingdom, on the progress- 
of political knowledge, and earnestly intreat 
them to increase their associations, in order 
to form one grand and extensive union of all 
the friends of general liberty —And we hope 
the time is not far distant, when the people 
of England will be equally and faithfully re- 
presented in parliament.—Signed by order, 

, chairman 


Copy ofa Letter from the secretary to the 
London Corresponding Society to the 
president of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. 


Sir ;—I am ordered by the committee to send 
to the Society for Constitutional Information 
in London a copy of our motives for associ- 
ating, and the resolutions we have come to. 
We mean to persevere in the cause we have 
embarked in; that is, to have (if possible) an 
equal representation of the people of this na- 
tion in parliament.—We should be exceed- 
ingly happy to enter into a correspondence 
with that society, if it is not too much pre- 
sumption in us to expect such an honour? but 
as our cause is one, we hope that they will 
deign to take some notice of us, who are now 
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entering upon a matter of such vast impor- 
tance.—You will see, by one of our resolu- 
tions, that we have entered into a correspon- 
dence with the society at Sheffield —I am, 
sir, with all deference, &c. 
March 30th, 1792. 


Copy of a Letter from lord John Russell to 
J.Cartwright, esq, chairman of the Society 
for Constitutional Information. 


Sir;—Fully sensible that the Society for 
Constitutional Information have made no 
sacrifice ta deleaty in their address to us, 
we on our part shall affect no disguise. 

Voluntary associations not being armed 
with public authority, have no force but that 
of truth, no hope of success but in the 
ues of reason, and the concurrence of the 
public. 

We profess not to entertain a wish “ that 
the great plan of public benefit which Mr. 
Paine has so powerfully recommended will 
speedily be carried into effect,” nor to amuse 
our fellow citizens with the magnificent pro- 
mise of obtaining for them “ the rights of 
the people in their full extent,”’—the indefi- 
nite a ter of delusion, which by opening 
unbounded prospects of political adventure 
tends to destroy that public opinion which is 
the support of all free governments, and to 
excite a Spirit of innovation of which no wis- 
dom can foresee the effects, and no skill di- 
rect the course. We view man as he is, the 
creature of habit, as well as of reason. We 
think it therefore our bounden duty to propose 
no extreme changes, which, however specious 
in theory, can never be accomplished without 
violence to the settled opinions of mankind, 
Nor atteinpted without endangering some of 
the most estimable advantages which we con- 
fessedly enjoy. We are convinced that the 
people bear a fixed attachment to the happy 
form of our government, and the’ genuine 
principles of our constitution ; these we che- 
rish as objects of just affection, not from any 
implicit reverence, or habitual superstition, 
but as institutions best calculated to produce 
the happiness of man in civil society: and it 
is because we are convinced that abuses are 
undermining and corrupting them, that we 
have associated for the preservation of those 
principles. 

“We wish to reform the constitution, 
because we wish to preserve it.” 

Associations formed in the face of power, in 
Opposition to the interests of our present le- 
gislators, evince that individual security and 

ersonal independence are already established 
y our laws. 

The immense accumulation of debt, the 
enormous taxation of seventeen millions of 
annual revenue, demonstrate that the collec- 
tive interests of the community have been 
neglected or betrayed. 

We believe the defective constitution of the 
assembly, entrusted with the public purse to 
be the real source of this evil. With this 
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view we have pledged ourselves to attempt a 
timely and salutary. reform, adhering in every 
measure we may take to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution. According to those 
acknowledged principles, the people have a 
perfect right to possess an organ, by which 
the public mind may speak in legislation; 
and to bind their representatives to the inte- 
rests of the whole community, by a frequent 
renovation of the trust. These objects ac- 
complished, we believe abuscs will find no 
protection in a genuine representation of the 
people; that regulations best adapted to the. 
public happiness will be gradually infused 
into our laws, through the known channels of 
legislation: and that the agitated minds of 
men, resuming their confidence in parliament, 
will subside into a calm expectation of redress, 
without fergetting the principles or violat- 
ing the form of the constitution. 

‘These, as we think, are the views of men 
detesting anarchy, yet sincere friends of the 
people. Your letter appears to us to be writ- 
ten witha view tocreate distrust of our designs, 
to insinuate doubts of sincerity, and to excitean 
early suspicion of our principles in the minds 
of the people. We have not, however, re- 
fused, in answer, to disclaim what we con- 
demn, and to avow our real objects, from the 
pursuit of which we will not suffer ourselves 
to be diverted by any controversy. Wemust 
beg leave at the same time, to decline all fu- 
ture intercourse with a society whose views 
and objects, as far as we can collect them 
from the various resulutions and proceedings 
which have been published, we cannot help 
regarding as irreconcileable with those real 
interests on which you profess to inform and 
enlighten the people. 

(Signed) Joun Russet, chairman. 


Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Saturday, May 12th, 1792 


Freemasons’ Tavern, May 12th, 1792. 


At a general meeting of the Society of the 
Friends of the People associated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining parliamentary reform. The 
right hon. lord John Russell in the chair. 

Resolved, 1. That the proceedings of this 
day, including the letter from the Society for 
Constitutional Information, and the answer 
of this society to that letter, be printed and 
published. 2. That, together with the an- 
swer of this socicty to the letter of the Society 
for Constitutional Information, there be trans- 
mitted to John Cartwright, esq. chairman of 
that society, a copy of the resolution of the 
Society of the Friends of the People, to print 
and publish the letter, and reply. 

Joun RvussExt, chairman. 


Copy of a Letter from Stockport, to the se- 
cretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. Received 17th Sept. 1792. 


Dear Sir ;—In obedience to the wishes of. 
the society here, I have the pleasure of ac- 
knowledging the honour of your letter, and 
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the packet which the kindness of our brothers 
of the London Corresponding Society so op- 
portunely presented us with. 

It is duubly deserving our thanks, as it 
shows your kindness, and as it will be useful 
in the formation of our infant society: we 
stand much in need of vour experience in this 
particular, and we doubt not of your best 
assistance. We are surrounded by a majo- 
rity, a formidable one indeed, in power, abi- 
litres, and numbers, but we are not dismayed. 

We have caretully perused the addresses, 
and I am to observe on their contents in ge- 
neral, that the sentiments hardly rise to that 
height which we expect from men, sensible 
of their full claims to absolute and uncon- 
trollable liberty, i. e. unaccountable to any 
power which they have not immediately con- 
stituted and appointed. 

These are our sentiments, whatever may be 
yours, though in the present state of political 
knowledge it may be prudent not to avow 
them openly. We desire your sentiments on 
the means of accomplishing that object which 
we presume you have in view in common 
with us. We think it expedient that we 
should perfectly understand each other in the 
beginning, lest the appearance of disunion 
might furnish matter of triumph to our ene- 
mies. We observe one expression, which 
says, “ Numerous other reforms would un- 
doubtedly take place, &c. &c.” But we ask, 
how is that parliament to be chosen? Can we 
expect itfrom the present order of things? 
Would not all the evil be done away at once 
by the people assembled in convention? 
Does it appear probable, that the odious laws 
which we complain of will be abolished any 
other way? Can the grievances arising from 
aristocracy be redressed, while the 
retains its present authority in the legislature? 
Is the universal right of conscience ever to be 
attained, while the B maintain their 
seats on the : 

Your thoughts on these important points 
‘we most carnestly desire may be transmitted 
to us as soon as possible ; not directed as the 
Jast; we fear it will excite suspicion. Direct to 
Mr. , Stockport, who is chair- 
man occasionally in the absence of 
who resides too far from hence to be at hand 
on emergencies.—Y ours, &c. 


Gmpetcerasims lyst 


Copy ofa Letter from Mr. Margarot {o the 
Friends of Universal Peace and of the 
Rights of Man Society at Stockport. 


London, 11th October, 1792. 
Sir ;—With infinite satistaction the London 
Corresponding Society committee perused 
your letter: they are happy to Jearn your 
steady determination, spite of all obstacles, to 
pursue that sole means of political felicity, 
a perfect representation of the people. 
With regard to our publications, our senti- 
ments are expressed in as strong terms as 
prudence will permit, yet plain enough we 
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Imagme to convince the public that while we 
expect every thing from an honest and an an- 
nual parliament, nothing short of such a 
senate, chosen by the whole nation, will 
satisfy us. 

True generosity, the characteristic of this 
nation, and of all unperverted men throughout 
the globe, calling upon us to countenance, at 
this juncture, the arduous struggle of the 
French nation against despotism and aristo- 
cracy those toes to the human race, we have 
resolved upon addressing the French National 
Convention. 

Without entering into the probable effects 
of such a measure, effects which your society 
will not fail to discover, we invite you to join 
us; and to that end herewith you have a copy 
of our intended address ; if you approve the 
idea, and will concur in sending it, be pleased 
to return us without delay a copy, signed by 
your president and secretary, or by the dele- 
gates stating each for how many persons, he 
signs, we will then associate your body with 
ours, and with some others who have already 
assented to the measure.—If, on the contrary, 
you disapprove that mark of zeal towards the 
only nation that has hitherto undertaken to 
restore to mankind its just rights, please to 
communicate to us your objections.—I am, 
sir, for the Committee of Delegates, yours, &c. 

: M. M. ch. 


Copy of a Letter from the Editors of the 
Patriot to the secretary of the London 
Corresponding Society. 


Sheffield, October 15th, 1792. 

Sir ;—Having nothing particular to commu 
nicate to your society at the time of the pub- 
lication of our last number, we contented our- 
selves with a general acknowledgment of the 
receipt of your favour. We now gladly em- 
brace this opportunity of especially thanking 
you for the same, and at the same time assur- 
ing you, that the communications you sent 
us shall appear in the next number of the 
Patriot. 

We beg leave also to throw in our mite of 
commendation on the laudable spirit which 
you have evinced, in your intention to address 
the National Convention of France ; and ho 
sincerely, that your example will be followed 
by all the societies in the two kingdoms, Ire- 
land having already set the example. 

Within these few days we have received a 
letter from the secretary of a society intended 
to be formed at Stockport, a very ponurous 
manufacturing town, only seven miles from 
Manchester, a copy of which we think it ne- 
cessary to send you herewith, by which you 
will see the unjustifiable opposition which is 
making by the enemies to a retorm, and the 
friends and tools of arbitrary power, against 
the increase of those societies, and the attempt 
to crush and annihilate our efforts in the 
cause of freedom in the very bud. We 
thought it our duty to answer the letter im- 
mediately, in order to give them every encou . 
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ragement within the scope of our feeble abi- 
lhues; and herewith also send your society a 
copy of our letter on that occasion; but we 
are apprehensive that the voice of a few indi- 
viduals may not have weight enough to an- 
swer the wished-for end, of inspiring them 
with suflicient confidence to persevere. We 
hope your society will also give them your 
sanction, advice, and support, as it will be m 
vain for the friends to reform to contend with 
the tremendous host of enemies they have to 
encounter, unless they firutly on all occasions 
stand by and succour one another. 

itis with the greatest satisfaction we an- 
nounce to , that several societies have 
been formed within the last three weeks in 
Edinburgh, not less than seven or eight; and 
also that a patriotic print is about to make its 
appearance, under the direction of major 
Johnson, who is also president of one of the 
societies. We have received some most spi- 
rited communications from thence; and our 
~ bookseller has sent an order for 50 additional 
mumbers of every publication of our work 
amore than what was before in circulation, 
with an assurance that it was daily increasing 
in fame and demand for it. We clearly fore- 
see that Scotland will soon take the lead of 
this country, and conceive it will be necessary 
to take the greatest care that an universal 
communication should be constantly kept 
up between the several societies, however 
distant, and that all should determine to 
act upon the same principle, and move toge- 
ther, as near as may be, in regular and active 
unison. It was by this method France be- 
came so thorouglily united; and we ought 
never to lose sigtit of it. 

‘The Shetteld suciety has been lately revised 
and ce-urganized, and in a very short time 
they will present the public with an address, 
and a set of rules, regulations, and resolves, 
which 1 think will do them infinite credit. 

' We shall be happy to hear from your so- 
ciety on every occasion that may be agreea- 
ble and convenient ; and any communications 
which in future they may wish to convey to 
the public through the medium of the Patriot, 
they may rely on it every attention and re- 
gard shall be paid to them.—We remain, with 
great respect, Fellow Citizen, Your’s most 
respectfully, 

The Eprtors of the Patrior. 


Copy ofa letter from Leicester to the se- 
cretary of the Society for Constitutional] 
Intormation, 


' Leicester, 9th November, 1792. 
Sir;—As I have not yet heard from you, I 
hope you will not omit my request, and for- 
ward every necessary particular by the frst 
mail. Weare to have our first adjourned 


meeting on Monday evening next; and Ij 


wish our secretary to be well prepared to 
meet every expectation, and every objection. 
We shall stand in need of a sort of creed for 
inimediate publication.—I am, &c. 


respecting Seditious Practices. 
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Copy of a letter from the Society for Politi- 
cal Information at Norwich, to the se- 
cretary to the London Corresponding 
Society. 


Norwich, November 11th, 1792. 

Mr. Secretary,—Sir ; We, the Society for Po- 
lit.cal Information, are desirous of holding and 
strenuously supporting thenoble sentiments 
which you so lately and friendly dispersed 
among us; and as we so much admire your 
well-adopted plan for a reformation in the 
state, permit us, with the utmost deference to 
your worthy society, to participate with you 
in all your great aational correspondence, 
which your very name promises to maintain; 
and in consequence thereof, it is humbly de- 
sired, by the society which I have the happi- 
hess to represent, to incorporate three mem- 
bers with your worthy fraternity; in doing 
which I shall here inform you of their names 
and residence, which are as follows 
Our principal 
design in doing this, is, that we may have 
an opportunity of knowing more exactly 
what may be thought the most eligible steps 
to be taken in carrying on this great business 
of our associated brethren, and to have an 
opportunity to ask such sort of questions as 
may be thought very reasonable among the 
brethren; especially when we think that 
publications are covered with a sort of obscue 
rity in it, as the Sheftield people’s declaration, 
which seemed determined to support the duke 
of Richmond’s plan only; but since we find, 
in a printed letter received frum them in a 
book, that they mean to abide by some mode- 
rate reform, as may hereafter be brought for. 
ward by the Friends of the People, which me- 
thod is uncertain to us. Again, we find that 
the Friends of the People, and the Society for 
Constitutional Information do not exactly 
acree ;—we could be glad to know the reason. 
It seems to me as though the difference was 
this ;—The Fricnds of the People mean only 
a partial refurm, because they leave out the 
words expressing the duke of Richmond's 
plan, and talk only of arefurm; while the 
Manchester peuple seem to intimate, by ad- 
dressing Mr. Paine, as though they were in- 
tent upon republican principles only: Now, 
to come closer to the main question, it is only 
desired to know whether the generality of 
the societies mean to rest satisfied with the 
duke of Richmond’s plan only; or whether it 
is their private design to rip up monarchy b 
the roots, and place democracy in its stead. 
I shall now, sir, give you an exact account of 
what plan I could wish to obtain, which I 
have already moved for at our geveral meet- 
ing, viz. a full and equal representation of the 
whole body of the people; a general suffrage 
of votes, and annual parliaments. I remem- 
ber the Society tor Constitutional Information 
intimated .to us that Mr. used to 
write to them in the name of the Revolution 
Society: If you approve of that appellation, 
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ray be so kind as to give us a full and satis- 
actory answer. I shall say no more at pre- 
sent, but remain a friend to peace, not to an- 
archy; a well-wisher to the Rights of Man, 
when obtained by consent; and your most 
obedient, &c. 


Copy ofa letter from Manchester to the se- 
cretary of the Society for Constitutional 
Information. 


Manchester, November 13th, 1792. 

Sir ;—The Manchester Reformation Society 
being convinced that the cause of freedom 
will be much promoted by opening a corres- 

ndence with the different Patriotic Societies 
in this kingdom, have therefore thought it ne- 
cessary to address your society for this pur- 

ose. 

The cause of liberty goes on rapidly in this 
town; our society meets weekly, and we 
enter several new members every time. We 
should have heen more numerous had not the 
influence of the Aristocrats hunted us out of 
the public house where we met; but we hope 
this step will be no ways detrimental in ihe 
end, for we presently rallied our members, 
and took a private house to meet in, where 
we have met some time past: we are just go- 
ing to publish a fresh declaration; and we 
have not the least doubt but when it appears 
it will be the means of increasing our society 
prodigiously. 

We shall deem it as a great favour if you 
would send us any information that you may 
think worth communication, and may rest as- 
sured that we shall always be proud of any 
opportunity by which it may be in our power 
jo return the favour. 

(Signed) —_-——- 
Secretary to the Reformation Society. 


Please to direct to Mr. Gorse, No 7, Great 
Newton Street, near New Cross, Manchester. 


Copy of a letter from Leicester to the Sccre- 
tary of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation. 


Sir;—I senta letter per mail as a parcel, 
requesting you to send me every particular 
requisite to enable us to establish a Constitu- 
tional Society at Leicester, similar to yours, 
and those at Manchester, Stockport, &c. Send 
me, if you please, all that is necessary by first 
maul: we want laws, orders, principles, creeds, 
addresses, declarations, resolutions, &c. I 
am, sir, (In great haste) your humble servant, 


Leicester Nov. 15th, 1792. 


Copy of a letter from Coventry, to the Secre- 
tary of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation. 


Sir;—At a meeting which was last week 
convened for the purpose of instituting a so- 
ciety for Constitutional Information, it was 
determined by the persons present to form 
themselves into a society for that purpose : 
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as it was thought expedient that a plan should 
be adopted, which would be calculated to pro- 
duce the object of the institution, the society 
resolved that they would apply to the Con- 
stitutional Society in London: and at their 
request I have now taken the liberty of so- 
liciting you would be so kind as to transmit 
to us a copy of the plan of the Sheffield or 
any other society, which you may think best 
adapted to produce the end of the institution, 
Your compliance with the request will not 
only be a sanctior to the institution, but will 
be attended with the salutary effect which 
results from such institutions.—I am sir, &c. 


P. S.—Our corporation has been apprized 
of our intention of forming a Constitutional 
Society ; and have threatened us with a proses 
cution; but we are determined to persevere 
in our intention. Coventry, Nov. 26th, 1792. 


The inclosed hand bill, which we privately 
circulated here some time since, has so exas- 
perated our corporation, that they now declare 
they will punish us with that rigour and seve- 
rity which the proclamation has empowered 
them with. 


Copy of a letter from the Secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society to the 
Secretary of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. 


London, 30th November, 1792. 
Sir ;—I am directed by the committee of 
delegates of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, to send your society the inclosed copy 
of an address they are forthwith going to pu 
lish, as an answer to the scophistical adress 
lately sent forth from the association for the 
preservation of property, &c. from the Inroads 
of Levellers and Republicans.—I am, &c. 


secretary. 


Avpress of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, to the other societies in Great Bri- 
tain, united for the obtaininga reform 
in parliament. 


Friends, and Fellow Countrymen ;—Unless 
we are greatly deceived, the time is approach- 
ing when the object for which we struggle is 
likely tocome within our reach. That a na- 
tion like Britain should be free, it is requisite 
only that Britons should will it to become so 
—that such should be their will, the abuses 
of our original constitution, and the alarms of 
our aristocratic enemies, sufficiently. witness. 
Confident in the purity of our motives, and in 
the justice of our cause, let us meet falsehood 
with proofs, and hypocrisy with plainness ; let 
us persevere in declaring our principles, and 
misrepresentation will meet its due rewar 
contempt. . ; 

In this view the artifices of a late Aristo- 
cratic association, formed on the 20th instant, 
call for a few remarks, on account of the de- 
claration they have published relative to 
other clubs and societies formed in this na- 
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tion. It is true that this meeting of gentle- 
mee er so they style themselves) have men- 
tioned no names, instanced no facts, quoted 
no authorities; but they take upon them- 
selves to assert that bodies of their country- 
men have been associated, professing opinions 
favourable to the Rights of Man, to liberty 
and equality; and moreover that those opi- 
nions are conveyed in the terms, no king, no 
parliament. So much for their assertions. 

If this be intended to include the societies 
to which we respectively belong, we here 
in the most solemn manner deny the latter 
part of the charge, while, in admitting the 
former, we claim the privilege, and glory in 
the character of Britons. Whoever shall at- 
tribute to us the expressions of no king, no 
parliament, or any design of invading the pro- 
perty of other men, is guilty of a wilful, an 
impudent, and a malicious falsehood. 

e know and are sensible that the wages 


ofevery man are hisright; that difference of 


strength, of talents, and of industry, do and 


ought to afford proportional distinctions of 


open, which, when acquired, and con- 
rmed by the laws, is sacred and inviolable. 
We defy the most slavish and malevolent 
man in the meeting of the 20th instant to 


bring the remotest proof to the contrary. If 


there be no proof, we call upon them to jus- 


tify an insidious calumny, which seems in- 


vented only to terrify independent Britons 
from reclaiming the rightfu 
their country. We admit and we declare, 
that we are friends to civil liberty, and there- 
fore to natural equality, both of which we 
consider as the rights of mankind. Could we 
belicve them to Be “in direct opposition to 
the laws of this land,” we should blush to 
find ourselves among the number of its inha- 
bitants. But we are persuaded that the 
abuses of the constitution will never pass 
current for its true principles; since we are 
told in its first charter that all are equal in the 
sight of the law, which “ shall neither be sold, 
nor refused, nor delayed to any free man 
whatsoever.” Should it ever happen that 
‘“‘ right and justice” are opposed by expense, 
. by refusal, or by delay, then is this principle 
of equality violated, and we are no longer free 
men. 3 

Such are our notions of those rights which 
itis boldly maintained “ are inconsistent with 
the well-being of society:” But let us not 
suffer men who avow no principles of liberty 
whose favourite cry is inequality of property, 
to estrange others of our countrymen from 
aiding us in serving the community, and from 
recovering to the nation that share of its so- 
vereigoty which has unhappily been sacri- 
ficed to corrupt courtiers and intriguing bo- 
roughmongers. 

If our laws and constitution be just and 
wise in their origin and their principle, ever 
deviation from them, as first established, 
must be injurious to the people whose persons 
and property were then secured; if at the 
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constitution of 


firmness, in the path which is begun. 
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revolution this country was adequately re- 
presented, it is now so no longer, and there- 
fore calls aloud for reform. 

If it be true that the people of Britain are 
superior to other nations, is .it that our taxes 
are less burthensome? or that our provisions 
are less expensive? Is it from the various 
productions of our soil that we are rich ? Is it 
owing to the majority of our numbers that we 
are strong ?—Certainly not. France has the 
advantage in all these respects, and up to 
this period she has never been our superior in 
wealth, in power, in talents, or in virtue. But 
let us not deceive ourselves ; the difference be- 
tween us and that nation was formerly that 
our monarchy was limited, while theirs was 
absolute—that the number of our aristocracy 
did not equal the thousandth part of theirs— 
that we had trial by jury, while they had none 
—that our persons were protected by the laws 
while their lives were at the mercy of every 
titled individual. We therefore had that to 
fight for which to them was unknown—since 
we were men while they were slaves. 

The scene has indeed changed—like our 
brave ancestors of the last century, they have 
driven out the family that would have de- 
stroyed them ; they have scattered the met- 
cenaries who invaded their freedom, and have 
“broken their chains on the heads of their 
oppressors.” If, during this conflict with 
military assassins and domestic traitors, cru- 
elty and revenge have arisen among a few in- 
habitants of the capital, let us lament these 
effects of a bloody and tyrannous manifesto, 
but let us leave to the hypocrite pretenders 
to humanity the task of blackening the mis- 
fortune, and attributing to a whole nation the 
act of an enraged populace. 

As we have never yet been cast so low at 
the foot of despotism, so it is not requisite that 
we should appeal to the same awful tribunal 
with our brethren on the continent. May 
our enmities be written in sand, but may our 
tights be engraven on marble! We desire to 
overthrow no property but that which has 
been raised on the ruins of our liberty. We 
look with reverence on the landed and com- 
mercial interests of our country ; but we view 
with abhorrence that monopoly of burgage 
tenures unwarranted by law or reason in this 
or any other nation in Europe. 

Let us then continue, with patience and 
Let 
us wait and watch the ensuing scssions of 

arliament, from whom we have much to 
ee and little to fear. The House of Com- 
mons may have been the source of our cala- 
mity; it may prove that of our deliverance. 
Should it not, we trust we shall not prove 
unworthy of our forefathers, whose exertions 
in the cause of mankind so well deserve our 

Imitation. ; | 

(Signed) Maurice Marcarot, chairman. 

, secretary. 


London, 
29th Nov. 1792. 
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Aprenpix E.—Copy of a letter from the Con- 
stitutional Society at Sheffield to the se- 
cretary of the Society for Constitutional 
Information. 


Committee Room, January 16th, 1798. 
“ Resolved, That a circular letter be imme- 
diately forwarded by this committee to every 
society in Great Britain (that is known to us) 
which has associated for the purpose of obtain- 
inga reform in parliament, requesting cach 
society to inform us in what manner they 
mean to come forward in support of their se- 
veral declarations during the present session 
of parliament.” 
ir; In consequence of the above resolution, 
We take the liberty of addressing your society, 


and of informing you that it is the opinion of 


this committee, that the sentiments and deter- 
Mination of every society in Great Britain 
ought to be explicitly known, and candidly de- 
clared, in order that such of them as coincide 
in idea on this great constitutional question 
may act In concert together ; & circumstance 
Which will greatly add to their strength and 
consequénce, and which indeed appears to be 
Indispensably requisite to be dune without 
further delay. 

We therefore beg leave to state, that in 
our opinion any reform will prove nugatory, 
or at Jeast fall far short of the permanent and 
important advantages to the country and con- 
stitution which we have in view, that does 
not consist of a restoration of the right of uni- 
versal suffrage (except of persons not of sane 
mind,. under the age of twenty-one years, and 
those incapacitated by crimes) together with 
annual elections; and for the purpose of re- 

aining these our rights, we propose to peti- 
ion the Commons House of Parliament this 
session, to take into their most serious con- 
Sideration the present very inadequate state 
of the representation of the people of Great 
Britain, the various and great abuses result- 
ing therefrom, and that they will take such 
Speedy and effectual measures to remove 
ose evils, and remedy the grievances con- 
Sequent thereon, as to their wisdom shall 
secm most proper. =~ 

AS the importance and magnitude of the 
question requires that no time should be lost 
which can possibly be avoided, we beg that 
your society will have the goodness to inform 
us how far our proposed plan meets with your 
approbation, or in what respect, and to what 
degree or extent, we differ. 

Atallevents it appears highly necessary 
that the several societics in the kingdom 
Should request to know immediately what 
are the cxpress view and plans of “ The So- 
Clety of the Friends of the People,” in order 
that they may be enabled to judge how far 
they shall be warranted in seconding and 
Supporting the bill which Mr. Grey has given 
Notice he means to introduce into the Hluuse 
of Commons, in the course of the present 
session, for the purpose of obtaining this 
Great and desirable object. 
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Requesting ati answer a3 speedily as poéssi- 
ble—we remain, with the Pea respect, 
in the name, and by ordet of the cominittee, 
sir, your, &c. 

—_—__——, president. 
» secretary. 


Copy of a letter from the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information at Birmingham to 
the Society for Constitutional Information 
in London. 


Birmingham February 6th, 1793. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens,—The mem- 
bers of the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion established at this place, Noveniber 20th, 
1792, take this opportunity of laying before 
you our printed address and declaration, and 
our rules and orders, which we have adopted 
from the Sheffield Society for our internal 
government; and to show our justice, our 
moderation, and love to all mankind, we 
desire your advice and assistance, that the 
general mind of our society may be formed 
unanimously to the best and most likely mode 
of obtaining our long lost rights as men free 
born, and as citizens by universal incorpo- 
ration. 

The interested and bitotted supporters of 
the exploded system of. corruption aré conti- 
nually throwing obstacles in the way of all 
reform, and threaten us with rigorous prose- 
cutions, and exhibit all the engines of power 
and tyranny before us for mecting to inves- 
tigate the laws of our country, and efhdea- 
vouring to obtain, in a legal and peaceable 
manner, the birthright of every Briton (viz.) 
an equal representation of the people in paf- 
liament; notwithstanding which numbets 
daily flock to the standard of Hberty. We 
are dctermined, in spite of all base opposition, 
to persevere as we have begun, in the good 
cause, till we have obtained the desirable 
end, a redress of our grievances. 

We sincerely thing the cause is of God, 
and that it would go on without our inter- 
ference; but who can stand by an idle spee- 
tator, and see our fellow men struggling for 
us in the cause of liberty, and not have a 
wish to lend a helping hand in the humane 
and godlike work ? 

We ardently and sincerely desire to become 
instrumental in so good and great a work. 
the cause of liberty ind of all mankind, both 
present and future. : 

The gratctul thanks of our society are-given 
to Mr. Horne Tooke, major Cartwright, Mr. 
Erskine, and the rest of the niembers of the 
Constitutional Society for Information in Lon- 
don, for their firm and manly support and 
perseverance in our common cause of liberty 
and good will to all mankind, and their steady 
purpose to obtain an effectual reform in the 
legislative house of the people, the Commons 
House of parliament. 

Our society requests the favour of your 
admitting the following twelve persons, 
whose names are subscribed, to be enrolled 
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members of your society, for the purpose of 
‘porresponding with yours and every other 
’ similar institution in the nation, for the bet- 
fer yegulating our measures, and receiving 
instruction. | 

Wishing you all the success your laudable 
undertaking deserves—we are, with sincerity, 
your fellow citizens and friends. 
_ [The names of the twelve persons mention- 
ed above, and of the persons to direct to, are 
subjoined.] 


Draft ofa letter from Mr. Margarot to the 
Constitutional Society at Shettield. 


: 12th February 17983. 

Gentlemen ;—The London Correspondin 
Society defer answering your kind letter, unt 
they shall have been able te ascertain the 
Sense of the whole society on the matter. 
They mean likewise to confer thereon with 
all the other sacieties in London, and also, 
if possible, to collect the ideas of the unasso- 
ciated, on an object so important to us all. 
Jam, gentlemen, with estecm, your fellow 
labourer, &c. 


Copy ofa letter from the committee of the 
Friends of the People to the secretary of 
the London Corresponding Society. 


Frith street, February 15th, 1795. 

Sir ;—I am directed by the Society of the 
Friends of the People, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated ist February, 1793. 
Having pledged ourselves by our public acts 
and documents to use every effort in our 
power for the purpose of obtaining a complete, 
substantial, and radical reform of the repre- 
‘sentation of the people in parliament, we 
never can be supposed to have surrendered to 
any other body of men the exercise of our 
own discretion with respect both to the plan 
which we deem most effectual for the pur- 
pose, and the time which we may think most 
favourable for offering it to the public; at 
present we think, that to make public aur 
‘views on these subjects would be to furnish 
-arms to our enemies, and to injure the cause 
in which we are engaged. The period how- 
ever, is probably not very far distant when 
these particulars will be made known to the 
public; it is sufficient now to express our con- 

dence that that moment will prove, by evi- 
dence more substantial than professions, that 
we will propose no plan of reform which is 
short of an effectual destruction of abuses in 
the representation of the people, and that 
we have honestly exerted every faculty we 
possess in choosing the time most favourable 
to the success of our plan. 

We have learned, with affliction and indig- 
Nation, the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
Jnterruption of meetings of citizens, peaceably 
and lawfully sssoui bled, for the discussion and 
Maintenance of their rights. We have ever 
‘Viewed with utter disapprobation, both -of 
their principles and proceedings, the assucia- 
tions who have been the authors ar instru- 
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ments of this persecution. .Their principles, 
we think are repugnant to the free spirit of 
the English law, and their conduct, we think, 
has been as injurious gnd oppressive as the 
panenle of then institution is unconstitu- 
ional and absurd. But deeply penetrated as 
we are with these sentiments, we ncither 
possessed power nor legal cpmpetence to in- 
i aa for the protection of an individual, 
suffering even under the most unjust prose- 
cution. We cannot, therefore, feel ourselves 
Llameable for inaction in cases of which the 
particulars were never laid before ys, and in 
which it might have been perhaps impos- 
sible, and perhaps improper, for us to have 


{ interfered. 


We do not think it necessary to make any 
particular remarks on those publications 
which you have put forth. We are not called 
upon to pronounce any judgment on the 

ublications of individuals or societies; and 
owever we may lament the grievances of 
which some of your publicgtions complain, 
our efforts must necessarily be limited to the 
object of an institution, the creation of an 
organ to speak the public voice in legislation, 
e cannot help expressing some surprise 
at the information that societies in different 
parts of the kingdom, who were solicitous 
about the nature and extent of our plans of 
reform, instead of expressing such solicitude 
to ourselves, should have chosen the indirect 
and circuitous channel of any other society. 
Had they applied to the Friends of the Peo- 
ple directly, they would assuredly have re- 
ceived eyery information compatible with the 
prudence, and with a due regard to the suc- 
cess af our common cause. 

On the subject of your correspondence with 
the National Convention of France, we freely 
communicated to you an opinion in our 
last letter. We see no reason to change the 
sentiments which we then expressed on the 
prudence and tendency of that measure; for 
though we not only “ acknowledge,” but 
avow with pride, ‘‘ that to wish success to 
the cause of freedom is congenial to the heart 
of a Britan,” yet we cannot think that men 
engaged in so momentous a cause as that of 
parliainentary reform are entitled to make 
public declarations, even of their most virtuous 
sentiments, in any manner which may injure 
that cause, serve the purposes, and strengthen 
the pretexts of its enemics. Far be it from 
us to treat with severity and rigour cven those 
errors and indiscretions into which men may 
be betrayed by a generous zeal tur the cause 
of frecdom ; .but surely it cannot be denied, 
that the correspondence of societies in this 
country with public bodies in France has fur 
nished the most specious pretences to In» 
terested men for confounding a virtuous sen- 
sibility to the interests of liberty in other 
countries, with acriminal intention to intro- 
duce disorder and civil commotion into our 
own; itis chiefly by the help of this pretext 
that designing men have so successfully prac- 
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tised on the alarms of the public, and that 
timid honesty has been rendered the dupe and 
the instrument of corruption. But on this 
subject all further remark is now become un- 
necessary, as every good citizen must now 
feel himself precluded from all political inter- 
course with France (for a period which we ear- 
nestly pray may be very short) by a war, the 
principle of which we utterly disapprove: the 
inevitahle evils of which we deeply deplore; 
and at the possible consequences of which we 
tremble. . 

Among the most wise and honest friends 
of liberty there must arise frequent differ- 
ences of opinion and of conduct; and these 
differences, the natural effect of an indepen- 
dent judgment and an independent spirit, 
are perfectly compatible with mutual confi- 
dence and co-operation. When, indeed, design- 
ing persons avail themselves of such differences 
to sow distrust, and to insinuate suspicions 
against the characters and intentions of men, 
itis then only that they become pernicious 
andinjurious. Against practices which might 
produce such a spirit of disunion and dis- 
trust it is surely almost unnecessary to warn 
the friends of liberty at a moment when our 
enemies are so formidable and so united. 
They have sacrificed all inferior interests and 
all former differences to their common in- 
terest in perpetuating abuses and corruptions. 
Let it not be said, that more generous motives 
‘have a less powerful influence on the human 
mind, and that the love of liberty is not able 
to produce that union among her friends, 
which in her enemies has arisen from the 
most abject and sordid passions. 

It seems scarce necessary to represent to 
the London Corresponding Society the pecu- 
liar necessity of circumspection and modera- 
tion at a moment when the most venial in- 
discretion of the friends of reform is remarked 
with such malignant watchfulness, and con- 
verted into an argument against the cause of 
reform itsclf. 

He must surely either be a secret enemy, 
or an unsafe and pernicious friend of that 
cause, who could prompt you to any thing 
that could be construed into indiscretion, or 
who would labour to sow distrust among the 
small number of those who now appear in be- 
half of freedom in England, ata period when 
a persecution is carried on against the friends of 
reform at home, and a war iscommenced, 
which in its progress may combine the arms 
of England with those of powers engaged in 
a crusade against the general liberucs of 
Europe. 

In name and by order of the committee. 


Draft of a letter from the London Corres- 
ponding Socicty, intended as an answer 
to the foregoing letter. 


Sir;—The Committee of the London Cor- 
responding Society have, at present, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
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15th of February. 
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With pleasure we perceive your society not 
unwilling to keep up a correspondence with 
us, yet, at the same time, we are sorry that 
you should appear to be hurt by the plain 
questions we-put to you in our last—to ask of 
you what measures you mean to pursue ina 
matter which concerns us all, is certainly no 
ways calling upon you to surrender up to our 
society, or even to the public at large, your 
discretion—nor can we conceive thata body 
of men having pledged themselves to the 
public can be a sufficient security to that 
public to repose implicit confidence in them 
without being made further acquainted with 
the nature and extent of the lait you mean 
to pursue, in order that we the people may, if 
we approve it, co-operate with you—the ex- 
tent of your proposed reform, we apprehend, is 
already determined upon, and we can discover 
no advantage likely to result from its secrecy 
—on the contrary, if we are to ask for our- 
selves the same thing which our friends mean 
to ask for us, the latter must receive their 
instruction from us, or we must be directed by 
them—in either case their must be no secrets. 
We further conceive, that the permanency of 
a reform must be founded on the acquiescence 
of the public, who, after maturely deliberatin 
on every thing proposed, shall have foun 
your plan the most usetul, and the best that 
could possibly be laid down.—The business 
we are engaged in is of too important a nature 
to admit of reserve or disguise,—We will, 
therefore, by the frankness of our behaviour, 
show ourselves worthy the friendship of a 
society of honest men endeavouring to serve 
their country, and plainly tell you, our country 
correspondents did not desire us to inquire of 
you what you meant to do, but fairly asked us 
whether we thought you honest? Whether we 
thought you meant to serve a party or the 
nation? Whether we imagined you intended 
a partial or a compleat reform? Addressed in 
this manner tous, and blunt as those questions 
may appear, they have nothing in them which 
can possibly offend you, the people having 
always an undoubted right to scrutinize the 
character and principles of them who call 
themselves their friends, and as such avow 
an intention of bringing forward measures in 
which we are all so deeply interested.—As to 
the furnishing our enemies with arms by a 
disclosure of our intention, we cannot conceive 
that demands founded on constitutional rights 
can lose any of their force by being made 
public. Reason (vires acquirit eundo) to 
triumph requires only to be known; and as 
none of the people’s demands are founded on 
fallacy, to take the enemy by surprise would 
be unworthy of the public champions, and, 
moreover, perfectly needless, when truth and 


‘reason must unavoidably bear down all before 


them without the assistance of guile. 

Under the idea, that where you say “ you 
neither possesed power nor legal competence 
to interfere for the protection of an individual 
suffering under the most unjust prosecution,” 
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you allude to the case of our bill sticker: we 
must beg to set you right, and to inform you 
" we never, as a society, sought the interference 
of any body of men; on the contrary, we are 
realy persuaded, however hard such cases 
may bear upon individuals, they will eventually 
prove of service to the public, nothing having 
a@ greater tendency towards rousing the country 
from its too prevalent apathy with regard to 
stretch of prerogative and abuse of power. 

As to our address to the French National 

Convention, we imagine it best to say no 
more about it at present, only that ifit has 
furnished pretexts to designing men, it has 
only saved them the trouble of seeking ex- 
cuses elsewhere; but such men, even without 
our aid, would have been at no loss; at the 
same time we are apt to believe the plan for 
war, if conceived before then, was by no 
means accelerated thereby—intended as pre- 
ventatives, addresses might have been effec- 
tual if they had been more generally adopted ; 
the only fault therein, that by a mistaken 
idea the addressers gave credit to the nation 
for a greater degree of energy than it really 
possessed. We agree with you that unity of 
sentiment was no way incompatible with 
diversity of opinion, and that the latter is 
natural to independent minds; with the same 
object in view, their mode of pursuing it will 
undoubtedly differ; —with caution, therefore, 
we will watch over those who wish to sow the 
seeds of unnecessary distrust amung us, and 
will at the same time take good care that the 
doctrine of implicit confidence may not gain 
ground among us. Full as much as yourselves 
we plead the necessity of union among the 
friends of hberty, but lament that it is pre- 
vented, or at least retarded, in many instances 
by the same thing that promotes it among 
the enemies of reform, namely, interest; with 
them all their interest is for the continuation 
of abuses, while to some of us a reform must 
be attended with pecuniary loss, and many 
others would lose their employ, their daily 
bread, were it known they took an active part: 
—thus the same motive, assuming on one 
side the appearance of a virtue gives emula- 
tion to bad men, and on the other, in its 
vilest but most natural form, stays the progress 
of those who, with the best intentions, labour 
to save their country. / 
_ Wethank you for your kind and prudent 
advice, enjoining us moderation and discre- 
tion at this critical moment, when every im- 
prudence in the advocate is liable to be ren- 
dered prejudicial to the cause itself. 


Draft of a letter from the London Corres- 
Pome Society to the Constitutional 
ciety at Shefheld. 


: 4th March, 1793. 
The London Corresponding Society have 
at present to acknowledge your last, and to 
answer more fully your preceding letter. 
With regard to petitioning parliament, we 
are unanimous in the opinion, that such a 
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petition will not produce a reform; yet from 
many considerations we are now persuaded, 
that if every society in the island will send 
forward a petition, we shall ultimately gain 
ground, for as muchas it will force the present 
members of the senate to repeatedly discuss 
the subject, and their deliberations, printed in 
the different newspapers, will most naturally 
awaken the public mind towards the object of 
our pursuit; the nation, once informed that a 
reform in parliament is sought for from diffe- 
rent quarters, gives rise to debates in the 
House of Commons, and is acknowledged by 
every rank to be wanting, will begin to ex- 
ercise their own reason on the subject; ar- 
rived at that period, we presume our business 
will be nearly nee 

Let us closely follow up our Nottingham 
brethren ; let every society petition separately; 
let every week furnish a fresh petition, an 
afford a fresh debate ;—we seek to open the 
eyes of the public: petitions on our part, and 
rejections on the part of the ministry, will 
eftectually do it. We therefore highly approve 
of your idea, and will ourselves follow it up, 


‘and recommend it to all the other societies we 


correspund with; and withal we recommend 
to you that no time be lost in so doing. 

With you we lament the evils of an impru- 
dent and inconsiderate war, a war rather 
eagerly sought for the advancement of private 
ends, than carefully deprecated from conside- 
rations of public good—a contest unfavourable 
to this country, whether either France or 
ir ee gain the upper hand. We join 
with you in gratitude to those worthy mem- 
bers of either House who have endeavoured 
to avert this national calamity, to whom we 
have likewise returned our public thanks— 
and we remain with sincerity and affection, 
your friends and fellow labourers, 


Copy of a letter from the United Societies at 
Norwich to the Society for Constitutional 
Information. 


5th March, 1793. 

Gentlemen ;—It is with peculiar satisfaction 
we are favoured with your correspondence, 
not merely because you are so, although you 
are better fitted to diffuse knowledge, But be- 
cause you are embarked in the same magna- 
nimous cause, which demands with alacrity 
the attention of every individual, and it is 
with the utmost regret we see so many, either 
from ignorance or something wurse, who are 
inimical to their own interest; for nothing 
contributes so much to support the oppressor 
as the ignorance of the oppressed, for which 
alae, the flood gates have been opened 


gra ual); till by degrees the streams of cor- 
a 


ruption 
as bounty acts, borrowing qualification and 


septennial acts, besides standing armies, excise 


and tything laws with various others, too 
painful for reflection, without credit to the 
framers thereof, and with advantage to so- 


ve nearly overflowed the land, such ' 
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ciety. We do not presume to recapitulate 
these abuses for your information, but bein 
experimentally acquainted with them, we wis 
to find out a method of redress. At present 
we see a great propriety in universal suffrage 
and annual elections, but we beg you will be 
obliging enough to inform ys of what you 
have collected of the sense of the peeple by 
your correspondents,— We have to inform you, 
that pyr worthy Corresponding Societies of 
London have recently submitted three propo, 
sitions for our investigation: first, whether a 
tition to parliament, or an address to the 
ing, ar a convention. 
_ Permit us briefly to state our views for 
rour revisal ; and with respect to the first, we 
hold we are a conquered people; we have 
tamely submitted to the gelling yoke, and 
resistance im the present circumstances is 
yaip; we cannot, we cannot act the man, 
and as necessity bas no jaw, we think our- 
selves under that degrading necessity to state 
our grievances te the House of Coromons, 
with a request far redress, and should they 
refuse to grant our reasonable petition, we 
have still got (no thanks to them) a formida- 
ble engine, that will convey the insult to the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, As to the 
propriety of the second, we wish to submit to 
your superior judgment, and should esteem it 
a favour to be informed of the result, for at 
present we are dubious of its good consequen- 
ces, Lastly, a convention, and oh! that the 
period were arrived; but in the present state 
of affairs, alas; it is impracticable; yet this is 
the object we pursue, and esteem any other 
meane only in subordination to, and as having 
a tendency to accomplish that desirable end. 

We wish to be in unison with our brethren 
and fellow labourers, and should be glad of 
any information as soon as it is convenient, 
and we beg your advice whether it is neces- 
sary, as soon as possible, to collect signatures 
to a petition for a real representation of the 
people, and by whom to present it; whether 
Mr. Coke, Mr. Burch, or any of the friends of 
the people; and whether it is attended with 
any pal eee members are both inimical 
to the business. 

We can give you no accurate statement of 
the representation in our neighbourhood, only 
observe it is equally farcical here as elsewhere. 
To conclude with for all favours received, 
wishing you and success, and may heaven 
avert we subscribe ourselves, gentlemen, 
your, &c. 

(Signed) 


CSS EE 


Note. Please to direct to St. 
Mary’s Church, Mr. —-—— heing no longer 
our secretary.—We have between 50 and 40 
separate Societies in Norwich, besides many 
in the country villages.— 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
Society for Constitutional Information 
at Birmingham to the secretary af the 
Society for Constitutienal Informatian at 
London. 
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Birmingham, March 25th, 1793. | 
Sir;—At the request of the Society for Con- 
slitutional Information I hereby acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, whereby it appears 
that your so¢iety have acceded to gur request, 
by Ae Gae the persons (whyse names you 
were furnished with) as associated members 
in your society, for which we beg you te 
accept our united thanks, and best wishes 
that your society may go on to accumulate g 
mass of true patriots, whose principles may 
ae be subverted hy interest, ar conquered by 
ear. 
This society offers with gratitude their 
thanks and conimendations. 4 ee 
-, esq. for the present accom i 
your letter, but more particularly for iaseal 
in the cause of freedom, which cannot be pre- 
moted but by the free use ef the press, which 
we trust will never be restrained trom Britons. 
Another letter accompanies this, containing 
a few particulars, which we doubt not you 
will peruse with pleasure. Will write you 
further on that subject shortly. I am, &c. 


ae capone» SCC, 


Copy of a letter from the secretary to the 
Constitutional Society at Sheffield to the 
secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. | | 


Sheffield, Committee Room of the Consti- 
tutional Society, April 17th, 1793. 
Sir;—I am desired by the committee to 
enclose you a printed copy of the petition agreed 
on by the inhabitants here, to be presented to 
the House of Commons, for a reform in par- 
liament, and the address accompanying the 
same. Upwards of five thousand signatures 
are already affixed to it, and we have no doubt 
there will be at least as many more. I am, 
with great respect, &e¢. 


Secretary to the Constitutiqnal Society. 

P.S. Having no direction to the Constitu- 
tional Whigs, ‘ladependents, and Friends of 
the People, and being desired by them * to 
convey future favours through the same chan- 
nel as the last,” which was by your means, 
beg you will send the other letter which 
comes directed to you by same post, to Mr. 

, secretary of said Society. 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the.» 
Society for Constitutional Information te 
the secretary of the United Political 
Societies at Norwich. 


16th April, 1798. 

Sir ;—We have to acknowledge, with great 
satisfaction, the letter which you favoured us 
with, dated the 5th instant, relative to the 
most desirable ofall other objects, the reform 
of a parliamentary representation. The honour 
you do us in supposing that we gre better 
fitted than yourselves for the promotion ef 
political knowledge we must disclaim, because 
we observe with the greatest pleasure that our 
couptry cosrespondents have tog much geal 
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and information to want success if their pub- 
lic endeavours, whethet at Norwich, at Shef- 
field, at Manchester, or elsewhere throughout 
the nation. In our sincerity for the good of 
our country we ttust that we are all equal, 
and as such we doubt hot of our ultimate 
success, 

We sée, with sorrow, the existence of 
those evils which you so justly represent as 
the streams of corruption overflowing this 
Once free and prosperous country. We see, 
with surprise and abhorrence, that men are 
to be found both able and willing to support 
those corruptions. It is however no small 
consolation to find that others are not want- 
ing, inevery point of the nation, of an op- 
‘posite character, who are ready to remedy, 

y all laudable and honourable means, the 
defect in our representation, the usurped ex- 
tension of the duration of parliaments, and 


other grievances, such as you notice in your |: 


letter. 

That the constitution of England has no 
more of that character it once possessed ; 
that the supposed democracy of the country 
has become a matter of property and privilege, 
and that we have therefore no longer that 
mixt government which our adversaries are 
praising, when they know it is no longer in 
Our possession, are facts notorious and indis- 
putable. Where, then, are we to look for the 
remedy? To that parliament of which we 
“ad Seta to the executive power, which is 
Implicitly obeyed, if not anticipated, in that 
parliament? or to ourselves, represented in 
some meeting of delegates for the extensive 

urpose of reform, which we suppose you un- 

erstand by the term convention. 

It is the end of cach of these propositions 
that we ought to look to ; and as success ina 
good cause must be the effect of perseverance 
‘and the rising reason of the time, let us de- 
termine with coolness, but let us persevere 
with decision. As to a convention, we re- 
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handful of individuals unworthy ¢f attention 
or consideration, who desire the restoration 
of the ancient liberties of England; but, on 
the contrary, it might bring into Jight that 
host of well meaning men, who, in the dif- 
ferent towns and counties of this realm, ate 
sitently but seriously anxiotts for reformation 
in the govetnment. 
We exhort you, with anxiety, to pursue 
your laudable endedvours for the common 
ei and never to despair of the public cause. 
Ve are, &c. Signed by order, in the name of 
the Society for Constitutional Infurmation. 


» Secretary. 


Copy ofa printed letter from the Constitu- 
tional Society at Sheffield to the Secretary 
of the London Corresponding Society... 


Committee Room of the Constitutional 
Society, Sheffield, April 24th, 1793. 
Sir;—I am desired by the committee of 
this society to transmit you the annexed Re- 
solutions, and to ask the opinion of your 
society whether it may not be expedient for 
all the societies in great Britain to adopt si- 
milar resolutions, and to fix ona stated time 
to follow them up with petitions or remon- 
strances, or both, against the present impo- 
litic and ruinous war.—We think a measure 
of this kind, coming from so many quarters 
of the kingdom at the same time, would not 
fail of having great weight; and the present 
lamentable state of the country demands that 
something effectual should be adopted to- 
wards its relief. Requesting as speedy an 
answer as possible, I remain, with the great- 


est respect, sir, &c. 
, secretary. 


Peace.—Ata general mecting of the Con- 
stitutional Society of Sheffield, held on Friday 
the 12th of April 1793. 


ED NE A TT AS, 


in the chair. 
Resolved, 1. That peace is the blessing, and 


gard it asa plan the most desirable and most | war the curse and scourge of nations; and 
practicable, so soon as the great body of the | that the present war is destructive of the hap- 
people shall be courageous and virtuous pinesss, commerce, and liberties of this coun- 


enough to join us in the attempt. 

Hitherto we have no reason to believe that 
the moment is arrived for that purpose.—As 
to any petition to the crown, we believe it 
hopeless in its consequences.—With respect 
to the last of your proposals, we are at aos 
‘to advise. Iftheevent is looked to in the 
“vote which may be obtained from that body 
‘towhom this petition is to be addressed, 
which of us can look to it without the /pros- 


{try; that our manufacturers and mer- 
_ chants already deplore its wretched effects ; 
' and that nothing short of an immediate peace 
| can save this country from ruin—. That 
!as the motives alleged by the executive 
magistrate for conducting war against the 
| Republic of France no longer exist, we deem 
‘it improper that a defensive should be con- 
verted into an offensive war, and must even- 
tually exhaust the revenues, and spill the 


‘pect of an absolute negative? In this point ; blood of our countrymen.—8. That no pro- 


of view therefore it cannot require a moment’s 
consideration. But if we regard the policy 
of such a petition, it may, in our apprchen- 
‘sion, be well worth considering as a warning 
voice to our present legislators, and as a sig- 
nal for imitation to the majority of the people. 
‘Should such a plan be vigorously and gene- 
vally pursued, it would hold out a certainty 
‘to our fellow countrymen that we are not a 


vocatives or manifestoes of the French war- 
rant us, during this unexampled crisis of pub- 
lic and domestic dangers, in the prosecution 
of an offensive war, which is now becoming, 
we dread, the war of kings, and not of their 
subjects—4. That notwithstanding any pre- 
vious insults we may have offered to the Re- 
public of France, it does not behove the cha- 
racter of a generous government to pursue 
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with vengeance those they hate and have in- 
jured.—5. That as ourally is by public au- 
thority declared to be no longer in danger, as 
her towns are repaired and garrisoned; and 
as the re-conquest of Belgic provinces form a 
potent barrier to any present projects of in- 
vasion on the part of the French, it is our 
opinion that the British troops ought to be 
recalled.—6. That as an alliance with the 
kingdom of France was considered by Wil- 
liam Pitt as of the greatest importance to the 
commerce and happiness of this country, it is 
the opinion of this society that it ought to be 
renewed with the Republic of France, more 
especially to prevent the ambitious views of 
those confederate despots who, at Pilnitz and 
Pavia, agree to share the remnant of Poland, 
the spoil of France, and of European Turkey. 
———__—_— , chairman, 
» secretary. 


cary ot a letter from the secretary of the 

nstitutional Society at Sheffield to the 
secretary of the Corresponding Society in 
London. 


Sheffield, Committee Room of the Con- 
stitutional Society, May 3d, 1793. 
Sir;—I am desired by the committee to 
acknowledge the receipt of your last favour, 
and to thank you forthe same. You will see 
by this, copies of the petitions which we sent 
you, that we have taken the step you so 
warmly recommend, and which indeed you 
might well suppose, after our circular letter 
on the subject, we ought not to oinit doing. 
We did it as the act, not of the society alone, 
but of the whole town and neighbourhood. 
There were nearly ten thousand signatures to 
it.—We have sent you herewith several co- 
pies of the resolutions we have entered into 
against the war, which we beg you will distri- 
bute in such a manner as you shall think best 
for the purpose intended, and let us know, as 
soon as possible, how you approve them.—Tlie 
direction you sent before is as good a one as 
you can have, to Mr. » at ——_—-, 
Sheffield. By order, and in the name of the 
committee, Iam, sir, &c. 


secretary to the Constitutional Society. 


Draft of a letter from the London Correspond- 
mg Society to the secretary of the Friends 
of the People at Edinburgh. 


London, May 17th, 1793. 
Sir;—The London Corresponding Society 
eagerly seize the opportunity of Mr. — 
going back to Edinburgh, to request of your 
society a renewal of correspondence, and a | 
more intimate co-operation in that which | 
both societies alike seek, viz. a reform in the | 
parliamentary representation, We are very , 
sensible that no society can by itself bring - 
about that desirable end; let us therefore | 
unite as much as possible, not only with each 
other, but with every other socicty through- 
out the nation, Our petitions, you will 
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have learned, have been all of them unsuc- 
cessful; our attention must now therefore be 
turned to some more effectual means.—From 
your society we would willingly learn them, 
and you, on your part, may depend upon our 
adopting the firmest measures, provided they 
are constitutional ; and we hope the counry 
will not be behindhand with us.—This war 
has already opened the eyes of many, and 
should it continue much longer, there is no 
answering for its effects on the mind of the 
peaple Dur society has met with much per- 
secution, nevertheless we go on increasing in 
number and political knowledge. Wishing 
you and our cause all success, we remain 
most cordially, sir, for the London Corres- 
nding Society, your friends and fellow 
abourers. 
, chairman. 
———-, secretary. 


Copy ofa letter from the secretary of the 
Friends of the People at Edinburgh to the 
secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. 


Mr. ————— did me the pleasure to calk 
on Thursday afternoon, and delivered your 
letter of the 17th current. I am much pleas- 
ed with the contents of it, and shall lay it 
before the first mceting of our societies here, 
which however does not take place till Mon- 
day sevennight. I would have acknowledged 
the receipt of your favour by yesterday’s post, 
but was too much employed in removing our 
household to another lodging to attend to 
any thing else. 

If either you in England or we in Scotland 
should attempt separately the reform, which 
we, I trust, seek to obtain, we should by so 
doing only expose our weakness, and mani- 
festour ignorance of the corruption which 
Opposes our important undertaking. If we 
sought only the extirpation of one set of in- 
terested men from the management of na- 
tional affairs, that place might be given to 
another set, without affecting the vitals of 
the system adverse to reform, these might be 
easily accomplished ; but to cut up deep and 
wide: rooted prejudices, to give effectual ener- 
gy to the dictates of truth in favour of public 
virtue and national prosperity, in opposition 
to self and all its interested habits, and to 
withstand and overawe the final efforts of the 
powers of darkness, is the work of the whole 
and not of a part ; a work to which mankind, 
ull this seni period, were never adequate, 
because never, till now, disposed to frater- 
nize, not merely, or only, I trust, from the 
sense of the common danger to which we are ~ 
exposed, but from the enobling principle of 
universal benevolence. ; 

I know no greater service that I can do to 
my country than to promote the union you 
so wisely desire; and I am happy to assure 
you that I have hitherto discovered no senti- 
ment in our association adverse to the most 
intimate and brotherly union with the asso- 
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I think the minds of all must, in the na- 
ture of things, be now turned to more eftec- 
tual means of reform. Not one person was 
convinced of the necessity of it by the most 
convincing arguments of reason, together with 
the most unequivocal expressions of univer- 
sal desire. What then is to be hoped for 
from repetition; I am only afraid that the 
bow in England against reform was so con- 
tracted that in returning it may break. You 
would willingly Icarn, you say, from us. I 
own that we ought to be forward in this. We 
have, at once, in great wisdom perfected our 
plan of organization; and if we were in the 
same independent state of mind as the people 
of England, we would be able to take the 
lead. The associations with you are no more 
I fear—excuse my freedom—than an aristo- 
cracy for the good of the people. They are 
indeed moderate, firm, and virtuous, and 
better cannot be; but we are the people 
themselves, and we are the first to show that 
the people can both judge and resolve, if un- 
directed by faction, with both wisdom and 
moderation. 

I have not a higher wish in the present ex- 
ertions for reform, than to see the people 
universally and regularly associated, because 
Iam persuaded that the present disastrous 
engagements will issue in ruin, and the peo- 
ple then must provide for themselves; and it 
would be unhappy, when we should be ready 
to act with unanimity, to be occupied about 
organization, without which however anar- 
chy must ensue. We will not need but to be 
prepared for the event, to “‘ stand and see the 
salvation of the Lord.” Let us therefore take 
the hint given us by our opposers ; let us be- 
gin in earnest to make up our minds relative 
to the extent of reform which we ought to 
seek ; be prepared to justify it, and to contro- 
vert objections; let us model the whole in the 
public mind; let us provide every stake and 
stay of the tabernacle which we would erect, 
so that when the tabernacles of oppression in 
the palaces of ambition are broken down, un- 
der the madness and folly of their supporters, 
we may then, without anarchy and all dan- 
gerous delay, erect at once our tabernacle of 
righteousness. And may the Lord himself be 
in iC. 

_ How hurtful to the feelings of a reflecting 
mind to look back to the wretched state in 
which the Roman monarchy, enfeebled and 
broken by its own corruption, left the nations 
which it had subjected, like “Sheep without 
a shepherd ;” they soon became a prey to 
every invader, because there was none to 
ther and unite them. Had they, foreseeing 
the-evil, associated for mutual detence, no 
robber would have been able to enslave them ; 
they would have given laws to all parties as 
well as to themselves; all separate colonies 
and nations would have sought their alliance ; 
but not having virtue to associate, and heal the 
divisions, and root out the selfish spirit, which 
ambition-fostering governments procure to 
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their subjects, they fcll under oppressions, 
from under whose iron sceptre they have 
never yet been able to deliver themselves. 

We may suppose an event which we 
deprecate; nay, should we not he pre- 
pared for every possible issne of the pre- 
sent unprecedented divisions of mankind, 
we have a right to be apprehensive of 
the abilities of our own managers, who are 
so afraid to depart frum precedent, that 
hke men of detail, they may be inade- 
quate to the task of preserving the vessel from 
shipwreck, now grappling with danger, not 
only great, but new and uncommon. If the 
present ministry fail, who after them shall be 
trusted ; it requires little penetration to see 
the anarchy and discord which will follow; 
it will be such that nothing short of a ge- 
neral union among the people themselves 
will be able to heal; haste, therefore, to as- 
sociate, at least to be ready to associate. If 
then, such a broken state of things should 
take place, the civil broils that would neces- 
sarily ensue would soon subside before the 
united irresistible voice of the whole. . Do 
not, I intreat you, hesitate, thinking such a 
work premature as yet; but a month, and 
then it may be too late. A malignant party 
may be already formed, and only waiting for 
the halting of the present managers; it will 
then be too late to seek to subject to delibera- 
tion, after a party has dared the act of rebel- 
lion. If you go no farther than separate 
meetings in different towns, we will not be 
able to confide in your confraternity, because 
while in such a state, you may be but the © 
tools of a faction. We could have all confi- 
dence, and unite with all. affection, in one as- 
sembly of commissioners, from all countries 
of the world, if we knew they were chosen by 
the unbiassed voice of the people, because 
they would come up with the same disin- 
terested views and desires as ourselves, havin 
all agreed to a common centre of union an 
interest; but we could not confide in fellow 
citizens who kept aloof from such union, and 
would not previously affiliate in one great 
and indivisible family. 

In troubling you with so long an epistle 
I have at least shown my inclination to cor- 
respond. I have also hinted at things which 
appear to me the present subjects of consi- 
deration, because f am desirous of your opi- 
pion upon them. I have possibly wrote with 
too much freedom, but you will place it to 
account of zeal in the cause, and on this score 
discharge my design, which is disinterested 
and philanthropic: With sincere esteem and 
affection, I am, sir, your well-wisher, 

W. SKIRVING, SEC. 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society at Leeds to the 
secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. 

Delegate meeting of the Constitutional 
Society. 
[3G] 
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Leeds, May 30th, 1793. 

Sir ;—By request of the Shefheld Society, 
and having received directions from them for 
the purpose of corresponding with all the so- 
cietics in England and Scotland, 

We, the members of the Leeds Constitu- 
tional Society, in order to obtain the desired 
end of parliainentary reform, desire fraternal 
communicaticn with the Corresponding So- 
ciety in London, 

We shall be glad of any information or in- 
struction in your power on all occasions, and 
hope you will find the Leeds Society always 
faithful to the interests of the people; and 
touch they are but few, not exceeding two hun- 
dred, they are men, andare determined to exert 
their utmost in order to instruct their neigh- 
bours 1n their common Interest. 

With this we send you a copy of our ad- 
dress and declaration, and shall ever acknow- 
Jedve all favours from you. 

Wishing the cause of freedom, in which 
we have embarked, every degree of success. 
I remain, in the name and by order of the so- 
elety, 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society at Leeds to the 
secretary of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. 


Delegate meeting of the Constitutional 
Society. | 
Leeds, May 28th, 1793. 

Sir;—By request of the Sheffield Society, 
that the Leeds Constitutional Society cule 
correspund with all the societies in Great 
Britain and Scotland, and receive directions 
from them for that purpose, 

We, the members of the Leeds Constitu- 
tional Society, beg leave to address these few 
lines to you, hoping that your paternal affec- 
tion for your fellow mortals, of whatever de- 
scription, may induce you to admit to frater- 
nization a few poor mechanics, friends of li- 
berty, but enemies to anarchy. Aristocratic 
tyranny and democratic ignorance seem to 
pervade and overawe the town of Leeds to 
that amazing degree, that in the general we 
are beheld more like monsters than the 
Friends of the People, and I believe that these 
Six months past the ignorant part of the peo- 
ple (throuzh the insinuations of the aristo- 
cracy and the priests) have expected us to 
fall on them and destroy them ; but since the 
11th of April last, the time we had the op- 
portunity of publishing our address and de- 
claration, and our steady and uniform con- 
duct, the people begin to behold us with new 
eyes, and we begin to increase in our num- 
bers, and we hope, ere long, the persons they 
took for their greatest enemies will be looked 
on as their best friends. 

We have herewith scnt you a copy of our 
address and declaration, and shall be glad if 
you think it worth your notice Lo correspond 
With a company of poor mechanics, We 
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shall ever gratefully acknowledge all favours. 
Our numbers amount to near two thousand, 
and we constantly keep increasing, and, in 
ee are very regular in their conduct; 
ut though through predominancy of the 
aristocracy they have been overawed, that 
they scarce durst tell their neighbuurs they 
were their frends; but I hope the clouds are 
dispersing, and the glorious sun of liberty is 
approaching to its meridian. I remain, in 
the name, and by order of the society, sir, 
yours, &c. 


Secretary of the Constitutional 
Society, Leeds. 


Draft of a letter from the London Corres-. 
ponding Society, to the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society at Birmingham. 


10th June, 1793. 

Sir ;—It is with singular satisfaction the 
committee of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety received your letter; they are very glad 
to see the spirit of freedom springing up in 
Birmingham, and they make no doubt but 
that the zeal of your society, and the increase 
of your numbers, will soon do away the 
stigma thrown on your town by the unjusti- 
fiable behaviour of a church and king mob. 
Weare entirely of your opinion with regard 
to the necessity of a general union; and we 
believe, as you do, that when once the country 
shall have so united, the Neros of the day will 
be forced to yield to the just demand of a long 
and sore oppressed people. — With pleasure 
we accept your proffered correspondence, and 
earnestly beg of you to let us hear from your 
society by every opportunity. We wish like- 
wise you would point out to us some safe 
mode of conveyance for such informations 
and publications as we may think necessary 
to be transmitted to you. The post we no 
wavs rely on, as many of our letters have al- 
ready been intercepted.—If any of the mem- 
bers of your society should have occasion to 
visit this metropolis, we hope you will not let 
him come without a letter troin you, and that 
while they stay here they will frequently as- 
sist at the mectings of our several divisions, 
and by thus associating commence an union 
which we hope soon to sce spread itself all 
over Britain.—We will notenter into a detail 
of our grievances; we are equally well in- 
formed thereon, and all alike thoroughly con- 
vinced that nothing short of annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage can restore to 
to us that degree of civil liberty we are justly 
entitled to, &c. &c. 


Copy of a letter from the Political Societies 
at Norwich to the secretary of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society. Received 
25 June, 1793. Answered 25 July, 1793. 


Sir;—I lately received your letter from 
Mr. , dated April 22d, which, througts 
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multiplicity of business, we have omitted to 
answer—hope you will excuse the delay. We 
also reccived your friendly letter, prior to that 
wherein you stated three propositions ; first, 
a petition to his majesty, or to parliament, or 
a National Convention, and ordered one of 
our committee to answer it ;—should be glad 
if you will inform me whether it was attended 
to ;—I gave my opinion on the subject to the 
Constitutional Society of London, and found 
their idcas congenial to my own, viz. an ad- 
dress to the king—futile; a petition to par- 
hament (as a conquered pest La male 
a National Convention (if circumstances ad- 
Toitted)—best of all. To what an alarmin 

erisis are we arrived—the junto is formed aid 
established,—the people become a prey, and 
(to adopt the phrase of an Hibernian apos- 
tate) are treated as the swinish multitude, 
except the privilege of fattening. Wars must 
commence at the caprice of individuals; peo- 
ple torn from their houses to be butchered ; 
windmills must be attacked at the risk of be- 
ing carried over and dashed to atoms; the 
pation drained of its sustenance to support a 
league, &c. &c. &c. Many epithets may with 
great propriety be applied,exceptingsuch as Fox, 
Sheridan, Grey, Erskine, Lansdowne, Lauder- 
dale, Stanhope, Paine, Priestley, Tooke, Whar- 
ton, Macleod, Barlow, Mackintosh, Cooper, 
besides many who have suffered under the 
iron hand of, &c.; and when the people have 
complained, and humbly requested a removal 
of abuses, they have been treated with insult, 
Alas! where is the majesty of the people? 
An indifferent observer would suppose it to 
center in stars and garters, ribbons and costly 
apparel, palaces, coaches and horses with all 
the trumpery of puerile amusement ;—and 
were it not for their accursed consequences, 
we could bear with it;—but when we con- 
sider how many sweat and toil and starve to 
support it, how can we be persuaded but that 
there is a contrivance between the land 
owners and the merchant to hold the people 
in vassalage; for they eat up the people as 
they eat bread ;—the influence of the aristo- 
cracy and hierarchy is become very alarming 
for they have absorbed and swallowed up the 
people; but a rumour is spread from the 
South, and it is terrible to tyrants,—it stings 
their mind,—it galls their flesh, and like 
Pashur, are a terror to themselves lest the 
people should assert their rights. Yours, &c. 


Copy of a letter from the Hertfordshire So- 
cicty to the secretary of the London Cor- 
responding Society. 


Hertford, July 5th, 1793. 
- Sir;—Owing to some mistake in the post, 
vour letter did not arrive till after the meeting 
ef the Hertfordshire Society in April last had 
taken place, I therefore had not an opportu- 
nity of laying it before the society till their 
general meeting of Monday last. I am di- 
rected by the society to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favour, and to assure you, that 
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they shall be happy to co-operate with the 

London Corresponding Society for the attain- 

ment of the common object of parliamentary 

reform, so far as the views of the two societies 

are compatible; with regard to the rights of 
universal suftrage and annual parliaments, we 

do not pledge ourselves to demand them. 

Without however entering into reasoning on 
the subject, which would admit of much more. 
discussion than the limits of a letter would 
allow, they are convinced that the common 
object of the two societies is the same, and 
that the mode in which they both wish to 
obtain that object 1s the same also, by consti- 
tutional means; they will theretore be happy 

in receiving any communication from the 

London Corresponding Society. Perseverance 
and union are the means by which parliamen- 
tary reform must be obtaincd. They shal 

not, they trust, be found deficient in the one, 
and are at all times disposed to cultivate the 
other. I have the honour to be, &c. 

, secretary 
All letters to the society are to be addressed 
, Hertford. 


Copy of a Ictter from Tewksbury to the se- 
_ cretary of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety. 


to 


July 6th, 1793. 

Fellow Citizen;—Am commissioned by 
this society, as being secretary, to thank you 
for your favour of the letter and pamphlets— 
they are happy to find the existence of such 
associations as yours for the attainment of so 
laudable a purpose as that of a parliamentary 
reform, and hope to see them more general 
throughout the kingdom—they think it high 
time forthe people in this country to look 
into things, and keep a stricter watch over 
their rights and liberties than they have hi- 
therto, lest they should be undermined, espe- 
cially when abuses so glaring are perpetually 
staring them in the face, which the most 
prejudiced and interested will not but allow. 
—<As you wished to be informed respecting 
our society, shall give you a concise view ot it. 
We call it the society for political and moral 
information—-we have a set of articles for the 
conducting of it—Monthly and quarterly 
meetings for the proposing of books, and 
settling the secretary’s accounts—we take in 
a periodical work called the Patriot, and a 
town and country newspaper.—Wc have no 
correspondence with any suciety; but would 
gladly, were it not for the prejudice that pre- 
vails, which to be sure has in some measure 
subsided, and the smalJness of our number; 
but however we shall be glad to receive a 
line from you when any thing particular 
occurs—The burning of Thomas Paine’s 
efhzy, together with the blessed effects of 
the present war, has done more guod to the 
cause than the most substantial arguments ; 
‘lis amazing the increase vt friends to liberty, 
and the spirit of inquiry that is gone abroac ; 
scarcely an old woman but is talking politics. 
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We have made the best use of your 
pamphlets. The society desire their respects 
and good wishes tor your health, includin 
my own, and remain, your fellow citizen, an 
co-operator in the glorious cause of liberty. 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society at Leeds to the 
secretary of the Socicty for Constitutional 
Information. 


Sir;—I am desired by the committee of 
this society to transmit you the annexed re- 
solutions, and hope you will receive the same 
as a token of their respect, copies of which 
are sent to the several soiciies mentioned 
in the resolutions.—We have received a letter 
with a petition from Glasgow to his majesty, 
praying that he would take the presentalarm- 
ing state of the nation into his most serious 
consideration, and use the utmost of his en- 
deavours to restore to us the blessings of 
Pet which I believe will be followed from 

eds with a similar petition, and if followed 
“up from all other places, perhaps, might 
have the most salutary effect. Iam, &c. 

Leeds, —_—_—— 
July 21st, 1793. 


Leeds Constitutional Society.—At a meeting 
of Delegates of the said society, on the 
26th day of June instant; 


It was Resolved, That the thanks of this 
society be given to Charles Grey, Esq. and the 
rest of the illustrious minority who supported 
his motion on the 6th and 7th of May last for 
a parliamentary reform.—That the decision of 
the representative body on the above motion 
should only act with the people as a cementer 
of the bonds of fellowship and unanimity ; 
and that this society think it their duty, and 
are determined in conjunctivn with all the so- 
cictics in Great Britain, to persevere until they 
have obtained the object of their association. 
—That the thanks of this society be given to 
the society of the Friends of the People, for 
their laborious endeavours to procure infor- 
mation on the subject of parliamentary reform 
and for the publication oft the same, as well as 
the liberal present lately received from them, 
and to the different societies which have ex- 
pressed their desires for affiliation with this 
society, particularly those of London, Sheffield 
Birmingham, and Glasgow.—That the secre- 
tary do notify the above resolutions to Mr. 
Grey, and the several societies respectively ; 
and that these resolutions be published in one 
of the Leeds and one of the London papers. 

—— , president. 
, secretary, 


_——— 


Draft of a Ictter from the London Corres. 
jones Society, to the secretary to the 
olitical Societies at Norwich. 


| London, 25th July, 1793. 
_ Fellow Citizen:—The London Correspond- 
ing Society have received and read with plea- 
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sure your letter of the 25th of June, but the 
answer which you mention to have been made 
to our three questions has not yet come to 
hand. We shall be glad to be informed in 
your next whether it was ever put in the post 
oftice. 

With regard to the questions themselves, 
however individuals may have made up their 
minds on them, the public seemed most to 
approve the mode of petitioning parliament. 
We cqgeecnai i! acquiesced, and sent ina pe- 
tition, signed by near 6,000 persons. With 
this letter you will receive a copy of it; and 
with its fate you are doubtless not unac- 
quainted. 

While we agree with you that the people 
are treated like swine, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that some among them, from their 
sloth and ignorance, scarcely deserve better 
usage; however, unceasingly labouring to 
meliorate their condition as well as our own, 
and convinced that a thorough parliamentary 
reform is the only means of ettectuating it, we 
firmly pursue our purpose, and in the most 
conspicuous manner, under -the eye of the 
court, inthe middie of the metropolis, and 
in the very nest of place and pension hornets, 
the tavern where Reeves, the tool of the 
pais holds his inquisitorial tribunal, bave 
ately held a general meeting of the society 
sent forth an address to the nation, and en- 
tered into some spirited resolutions, a few 
copies of which we desire you to accept and 
promulgate as far and as wide as you can; at 
the same time rest assured that the firmness 
displayed therein is not confined to words, but 
that on every occasion our society will be 
found foremost in asserting and recovering the 
liberties of their country. 

Exhorting you, therefore, to throw aside all 
unavailing complaint, we wish you to occupy 
yourselves in instructing the people, in intro- 
ducing and maintaining order and regularity 
in your own society, and in forming a junction 
with all others associated for the same pur- 
pose throughout the nation, by keeping up a 
constant correspondence with them; but, 
above all, ofderly and courageously preparing 
yourself tor the event; for as itis natural to 
suppose that those who now prey on the pub- 
lic will not willingly yield up their enjoyments 
nor re-possess us of our rights without a strug 

le, which, by their behaviour in Ireland, we 
fave some reason to think they are meditat- 
ing, and perhaps may intend to effect by 
means of those very forcign mercenaries who 
are now paid with the sweat of our brow, and 
whom, under some plausible pretence, it 
would be no difhcult matter to land on our 
shore.—It may be more advantageous to hu- 
mianity to show them at first, that their oppo~ 
nents are neither mob nor rabble, but an in- 
diguant oppressed people, in whom is not yet 
entirely extinct the valour of their forefathers. 

Union and increase being then our only 
resources, let us diligently exert ourselves 
therein with zeal and patience, removing igno- 
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rance and prejudice, with firmness and a con- 
sistent behaviour encouraging those who join 
us; and above all, avoiding little bickerings 
among ourselves, ever discountenancing self- 
ish jealousies and private animosities, and 
cordially joining with heart and hand in the 
common cause, 

Your neighbourhood must severely fecl 
the dreadful consequences of an iniquitous, 
depopulating, and ruinous war, but you are 
es a only sufferers; from various parts of 
the country we learn that the war abroad has 
already spread desolation at home; yet such 
is the blindness of some folks, that they talk 
of its being continued for years. Peace we 
wish to all men, but to such friends destruc- 
tion, Letus hear from you soon, and let our 
future correspondence be more regular. We 
are, with sincerity, fellow citizen, for the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society as—your friends 
and fellow labourers for the good of our coun- 


~ try, 


Draft of a Letter from the London Corres- 
ponding Society to the secretary of the 
Constitutional Socicty at Leeds. 


30th July, 1793. 

Fellow Citizen ;—The London Correspond- 
ing Society have at once to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 30th May, and 
to apologize for not having answered it 
sooner; but by accident it was for some time 
mislaid, and the multiplicity of business upon 
our hands occasioned a still further delay. 

Highly SRPTUSInE of the directions given 
you by the Shethicld Society for Constitutional 
Information, to correspond with every society 
in Great Britain, we joyfully accept your 
overture, and shall not in future fail to im- 
pave the acquaintance ; at the same time, 

eing inhabitants of the metropolis, and form- 
ing a society which has undergone some de- 
gree of political warfare, and thereby ac- 
quired experience, we will, as occasion offers, 
most fraternally give you every advice and in- 
‘formation in our power; but as you already 
have the assistance of the Shefheld Society, 
there will remain little for us to do that way. 

Let not the smallness of your number deter 
you from arduously pursuing your plan. Rea- 
son makes sure though slow progress, and 
having once gained a footing in the human 
mind can never be eradicated. 

Your address and declaration have likewise 
been mislaid, and as yet we have been unable 
to recover them, therefore beg you will, with 
your next, send us another copy. 

To return to ourselves, we have made a 
stand against the place and pension clubs; 
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rous pete and greatly increases the 
number of those who may with truth be styled 
the friends of their country in particular, and 
of mankind in general. We petitioned par- 
liament, and they were forced to admit our 
petition, although they would not grant what 
it required ; in short, we strengthen so much 
that on the 8th of this month we had a gene- 
ral meeting of the society at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, the very place where Reeves 
and his accomplices meet.—Ie met there at 
the same time, in a room under us, and, toge- 
ther with his associates, swallowed a copious 
draught of mortification in seeing our meetin 
so well conducted and so numerously attend- 
ed; we say numerously, for having limited 
the number of admission tickets to 700, many 
who had been dilatory in providing them- 
selves were unavoidably excluded. 

Inclosed you have copies of our petition to 
parliament, of our two first addresses, of our 
correspondence with Mr. Francis, of Mr. 
W harton’s motion in the House of Commons 
onthe 3ist May, and of the address to the na~ 
tion, and the resolutions we published at our 
general meeting. You will therein 
discover all that we wish to obtain, and what 
we will fully obtain ere we cease to be a so- 
ciety, notwithstanding the attempt now mak. 
ing in Ireland and meant to be introduced 
into Great Britain. We invite you most cor- 
dially to co-operate with us, and even, if our 
rules and pursuit meet your entire approba- 
tion, and you have no particular attachment 
to the name you have adopted, it might ad- 
vantage the cause were you to incorporate 
yourselves with us, and go under one common 
denomination. This however is only an idea 
thrown out for your consideration. You are 
at perfect liberty to notice it or not. Weare 
with sincerity your fellow labourers, &c. &c. 


Draft of a Letter from the Lundon Corres- 
ponding Society to Hertford. 


London 31st July, 1798. 

Sir ;—Your letter of the 5th instant we have 
laid before the London Correspunding Society 
who, sincerely anxious to prumote the cause 
of freedom and humanity, by uniting and 
corresponding with the friends to reform, di- 
rected us to answer you with all convenient 
speed; but business multiplying fast on our 
hands, both from the rapid increase of our 
own society, and from the vast number of 
country societies weekly starting up, and who 
require at our hands a regular currespondence 
we have been prevented trom being so exact 
as we could wish : the latter impediment how. 
ever is far from inauspicious, as it may fairly 
be attributed to the dittusion of political know- 


we have been abused in the senate, calum- | ledge causing men more seriously to reflect 


niated in public, persecuted in private, and 
worried out of public houses, yet (we con- 
tinue meeting numerously entire) our de- 
mands are such that noone has dared to deny 
their consonance with the principles of the 
constitution, and our doctrine makes nume- 


on the ruinous measures now pursued, which 
become more unpopular proportionally as they 
become more unwise. 

We receive, with pleasure, your assurance 
of co-operating with us for a reform in parlia- 
ment, an object to which all our endeavours 
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tend, and on which our hearts are invariabl 
fixed: but as your declaration, that “ you will 
not pledge yourselves to demand universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments,” is followed 
by no specific plan of reform of your own 
we are under some difficulty how to conclude 
—perhaps, as strangers you write to us with 
that prudent reserve which is sometimes ne- 
cessary ; and that idea receives strength from 
your appearing afterwards convinced that the 
common object of the two societies is the 
same, which we readily admit; but as mutual 
confidence is the basis of union, and the only 
rational pledge and support for co-operative 
exertion, we trust your next will do away every 
difficulty. 

With respect to universal suffrage and an- 
nual parliaments, a mature conviction of their 
jee and necessity for the preservation of 

iberty and prosperity to the great body of 
the people, and tor securing the independence 
of parliament was our primary inducement to 
associate. We therefore candidly assure you 
that these our principles, as already announced 
to the public, remain immutable. Uncon- 
nected with any party whatever, we can con- 
sider no reform radical but such as will ena- 
ble every individual of the community to en- 
joy the advantages thereof equally with our- 
selves; for if ignorance of the nature of go- 
vernment, or the merits of the candidates, be 
an argument against universal suffrage, as our 
opponents pretend, the same reasons would 
ually incapacitate a great majority of those 
who now enjoy that privilege, to the exclu- 
sion of very many thousands much better 
informed than themselves—not to mention, 
that under a more equalized mode of govern- 
ment, the people would be at once indueed 
and empowered to improve themselves in use- 
ful knowiedge.—In a word, we know no prin- 
ciple, consistent with justice or reason, by 
which we could exclude conscientiously any 
part of the community from an equality of 
rights and privileges, which every member of 
society, as he contributes to its support, ought 
equally to enjoy. 

With respect to annual parliaments, we 
will just remark that good members may be 
re-elected, whilst twelve months we think 
fully suthcient for the welfare of millions to. 
remain at the mercy of a bad representative.— 
Having thus unequivocally stated our princi- 
pc we shall conclude by observing, that the 


ill just passed in Ireland is of a nature to. 


awaken the jealousy of every friend to freedom. 
and humanity, will render every exertion jus- 
tifable, should a similar attack upon consti- 
tutional freedom be attempted here. We 
shall be happy to unite in the closest bonds of 
union with the Hertford Society, and hope as 
they have no party views that in a very short 
space of time they will think entirely as we do 
on the subject of parliamentary reform. We 
are &c. &c. 

_ On the 8th of July, we had a gencral meet- 
lng of the society at the Crown and Anchor 
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Tavern in the Strand. Reeves and his asso- 
ciates were at the same time in the room be- 
neath us. We send you a few copies of the 
address that was then published. 


Draft of a Letter from the London Corres- 
ponding Society, to the Tewkesbury So- 
ciety. 


London, 8rd August, 1793. 

Fellow Citizens;—Your letter of the 6th 
July has been lait before the committee of 
delegates of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, and it is with great pleasure they sce 
an infant society starting up in your part of 
the country. Goon sail prosper; no assist- 
ance shall be wanting on our part as to infor- 
mation, instruction, or any other thing in 
which we can be useful to you—we herewith 
send you copies of most of our publications 
since we have heen a society—may they be of 
service ! 

We recommend to you to peruse attentively 
our firstaddressand the rules which are annexed 
to it; it likewise will be advisable for you to abide 
entirely, by a thorough parliamentary reform, 
as is therein expressed, and to pay greatatten- 
tion to the instruction of your neighbours in 
their political rights, for which purpose 
weekly meetings, 1{ they could conveniently 
take place, would prove more advantageous 
than your meeting only once amonth; and 
if you thought it might facilitate your progress 
the London Corresponding Society empower 
us to inform you, that they will willingly in. 
corporate your society with ours, under the 
title of the Corresponding Society in Tewkes- 
bury; and ifso, our rules will become yours, 
our intelligence will be the same, and our cor- 
respondence weekly and regularly carried on 
—but then our mode of procecding must be 
entirely alike, and no reserve must take place 
between us.—We imagine some other so- 
Cieties in other parts of the country will fall 
into the same plan, and it need not be point- 
ed out to you how much more forcible such a 
junction would render every thing that comes 
from us; but before you do it you must ac- 
quaint us with your design, in order that we 
may give you every instruction necessary. 
Farewell, fellow citizens, and firmly rely on 
the assistance and sincere friendship of the 
London Corresponding Socicty, in so good a 
cause. 

Your’s sincerely. 


Draft of a letter from the London Corres- 
onding Society, apparently intended to 
Be sent to different socicties. 


London, 15th, August 1703. 

Sir —The London Corresponding Society, 
after solong aninterruption in their corresponste 
ence with you, anxiously wish to renew and to 
render it more interesting, firmly persuaded 
that the connexion between the different socie- 
ties in Great Britain cannot be too closely ce- 
mented— to that end they beg you will point 
out a safer mode of conveyance tor our letters 
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than the post, and wish you, in answer to 
this, to give us the fullest account of your pro- 

ss, and of the state of affairs in your de- 
partment. Continuing in a slow but steady 
pace the career which we have begun, we are 
nearly certain, that although the number of 
our members do not increase so rapidly as 
from the population of the sca ae we 
might have expected, yet our principles make 
their way among the public, and many thou- 
sands, who, from connexion, interest, &c. may 
be afraid or cautious of joining us overtly, not- 
withstanding'are our staunch friends in private. 
—You very likely do not labour under the 
same difliculties that we do, who are situated 
in the very centre of corruption: and we have 
no doubt but that the increase of your society 
keeps pace with the increase of those national 
calamities which ever must result from an 
unjust war. 

Viewing with indignation the oppression so 
generally exercised all over the nation, against 
every individual suspected of favouring the 
cause of the people, and lamenting the gross ig- 
norance under which the people in general 
labour, with regard to their rights and duties 
when called upon to serve on juries, we have 
determined to re-publish, with the addition of 
a few notes, and an appendix, a most excellent 
pamphlet, which made its first appearance 
about one hundred years ago, and was written 
by that eminent lawyer and honcst man, sir 
John Hawles, solicitor general to king William, 
we therefore wish to know whether your so- 
ciety would be inclined to circulate a number 
of them in your neighbourhood, and, if so, 
you will not delay to give us your orders for 
as many as you would have sent you; and as 
we seek mercly to defray the expenses of the 
printing, the committee have fixed the price 
so low us 25s. per hundred. Entreating you 
to give us an early answer, we remain, for the 
London Correponding Society.—List of socie- 
ties annexed, viz.— Derby ;— Stockport :— 
Manchester, rcf.;— Manchester, const.; — 
Shefheld, const. ;—Nottingham. 


Copy of aletter from Coventry to the se- 
cretary of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety. 


Cotentry, 20th August, 1793. 

Citizen———_—— ; I received your favour to- 
gether with the printed resolutions of your 
respectable society, onthe 11th. I did not 
arrive here only on the 10th at night, not be- 
ing able to leave Birmingham betore that day 
Please to inform your society that I believe [ 
may be able to establish a society in this des- 
potic town.—We have drawn up our address, 
declaration, resolutions, and are ordered to be 

inted, which I hope will be done this week. 

e have ae ie your last resolutions, which 
you favoured me by the post. I will bring 
these printed with me to London, asI hope to 
visit your society as soon as I can leave this 
society in safety.—They want strengthening, 


and will have a public meeting next Tuesday, | 
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and we expect much opposition from the cor- 
poration: aad as-I am chose president, I will 
wait to receive the hire of this ministeriak 
badge of corruption. I shall be glad if your 
socicty could send an encouraging letter to 
this infant society by that time,—I remain, 
with the greatest regard and esteem, your so- 
ciety’s friend and brother, labouring in the 
field of reform, unsolicited by any party what- 
ever.—I am, dear citizen, inthe greatest sin- 
cerity and truth, your fellow citizen and 
friend to the human race. 


P.S. You will,no doabt, exhort them to 
fear no power of corruption, let those powers 
be ever so great; but to pursue the reform 
with a. manly and steady perseverance, unite 
edly with every similar institution ms Great 
Britain, and Jet us not suffer our society to 
perish, but rather let us all die together for 
the good of our brother man; fearing no per- 
secution whatever on the side of corruption, 
or that ministerial vengeance can bring against 
those who are using their utmost exertions in 
the common cause of freedom, or are promot- 
ing love and good will to the human race. 
N.B.I shall be obliged to you if you will be so 
obliging to provide a room in some private fa- 
muy for myself and wife, at a moderate ex- 
ag I wish to be in London in fourtcen 

ays. 


Draft ofa letter from the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society to Mr. 
Skirving, - 

London, 5th October, 1793. 

_ Dear Sir ;—With pleasure I peruse your fa- 
vour of the 2nd instant; butas yet have seen nor 
heard nothing of the two copies of Mr. Muir’s 
trial, which you mention as being sent to the 
society, andto myself. Be kind enough, not- 
withstanding, to return that gentleman thanks: 
for his polite attention; and assure him, that 
we view him in the light of a martyr to free- 
dom, as well as Mr. Palmer; and that our 
warmest hopes are, that the oppressors of 
mankind will either be ashamed or afraid of 
carrying their revengeful malice into execu- 
tion. 

The general convention which you mention. 
appears to Mr. Margarot (to whom alone I 
have communicated your letter) and my- 
self, to be a very exccllent measure, and 
as such I could wish you without delay, to’ 
communicate it officially to our society, with- 
out any ways mentioning that you had writ- 
ten to me privately. Ifin your official letter 
you should require us to send a deputation to 
that meeting, I have no doubt but our society 
would with pleasure accept the invitation, and 
I am persuaded it may do much good. Our 
freedom, as you justly observe, depends en- 
tirely upon ourselves, and upon our availing 
ourselves of this opportunity, which once lost, 
may not be so soon recovered.-~I am glad to 
discover by your testimony thatI was no ways 
mistaken in the high opinion LT always had of- 
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lord Daer’s patriotism. A tithe may bea bar 
to disinterested patriotism; but it seems, 
he has evinced it to be not an insuperable 
one. 

You are right—it is true that we have had 
another general meeting, at which a hastily 
composed and apedes produced address to 
the king was read, applauded, and agreed to 
be presented; but on acool revisal, the said 
address bein Leg to be more sera 
than spirited, more dangerous in its lan 
than ativantaceous in ‘s object, besides benz 
too long, the committee, with the approbation 
ef the majority of the society, have adopted 
another, much safer, more apposite, and re- 
lating solely to the war. Enclosed you have 
a copy of it. But you were misinformed when 
you were told we d any resolutions at 
that meeting, for we only came to one, and 
that rather ofa private nature, namely, “‘ That 
the conduct of sir James Saunderson, in pre- 
venting the meeting of the London Corres- 
ponding Society at the Globe Tavern, Fleet- 
street, was of such a nature as to place him 
below our censure.” I am, most sincerely, 
your fellow labourer and well wisher, 


P.S. Mr. Margarot desires to be remem- 
bered to you in the most affectionate manner. 
Do not in future, on the address of your letter 
mention any thing of the (London Corres- 
ponding society) for it was a thousand to one 
that I received that letter by post. 


Copy of a letter from Coventry to a person 
in London. . 


Coventry, October 23rd, 1793. 
Citizen—————-: The reason I did not an- 
swer your letter of last week was this: I 
thought you would like to be informed how 
our society was going on, therefore I yesterday 
called a meeting at Hewit’s which was last 
night well attended, and several new members 
admitted ; and Iam informed by some of the 
members, that we shall have many more can- 
didates for admission next night. My expec- 
tations of our success in our new enterprise 
becomes more sanguine than ever. I have 
received from Mr. two letters, and a 
parcel of their publications, which I distribut- 
ed last night, likewise those which we re- 
ceived by you from the London Correspond- 
ing Society, for which our society desired I 
would return their thanks to citizens 
I intend to send inclosed in a 
box to-morrow evening, by Balloon coach, 
about 50 more copies of our addresses to citi- 
zen , in order that he may dispose 
‘of them among the different divisions of the 
Corresponding Society; I shall likewise in- 
close a few addressed to Mr.——-———- secretary 
to the Constitutional Society, London, which 
we shall be obliged to you to present to him, 
and request him to sanction our efforts in the 
public cause with their correspondence. I 
shall likewise send you your umbrella, car- 


and————-—-, 
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Shall be obliged to citizen if he could 
favourus witha few more of their publications, 
articularly their,“ Address to the Nation” and 
ikewise a few of the songs which begin with 
“ God save the Rights of Man, &c.” I am 


&c. &c. 
Coyy of a letter from the secretary to the 
onstitutional Society at Sheffield to the 
secretary of the Society for Constitutional 
Information. 


Sheffield, Commitice Room of the Consti- 
tutional Society, November 1st, 1793. 

Sir :—Your letter, and the resolution of the 
society for Constitutional Information in Lon- 
don, are this moment delivered to me by Mr. 
Ashton, in answer to which I sit down in- 
stantly to inform you that the society has al- 
ready transmitted its sentiments to the secre- 
tary of the Convention at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Skirving, and declined sending a delegation 
for reasons which I will transcribe in the 
words of our letter-—“ That it would have 
given this society the most heartfelt satisfac- 
tion to have had a delegation present at their 
approaching convention, had we received 
timely notice of their wishes that it should be 
so—but it unfortunately happens, that all the 
gentlemen belonging to the society, which it 
would choose for so important a business, are 
so previously engaged in affairs which they 
cannot possibly postpone in so short an inter- 
val, that it is not in our power to comply with 
their requisition on the present occasion. 
“‘ This society are also-of opinion, that to give 
such a measure its full effect, it would be ne- 
cessary that the other societies in South Bri- 
tain should have communication with each 
other on the subject, and be able to ascertain 
that deputations wuuld be sent from at least 
@ majority of the societies in this part of the 
kingdom. And to evince that we should be 
happy to unite our efforts with theirs in one 
firm and settled plan, we assure them, that if 
they think proper to fix another meeting in 
January or February, or any other time which 
may be more agreeable, and give us immedi- 
ate notice thereof, and that they wish to see 
delegates from the several societies in this 
part of the kingdom, we will write to all those 
we are in correspondence with, to get such a 
delegation as may be truly respectable and 


important.” 


The above extract will evince to you, sir, 
and the society for Constitutional Information 


_ how far your proceeding meets with our ap- 


probation. There is a worthy member of this 
society and of the committee, and I believe 
also of the committee of twelve, admitted into 
your society, citizen Alcock, now in London, 
and I doubt not but he has, before this will 
reach you, given you the whole information, 
herein contained; but so scrupulously exact 
am [in answering every letter on public busi- 
ness, that I will not trust tofhim, though I know. 
he is particularly desirous of being introduced 


riage paid, by the coach to-morrow evening, | to you. 
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I was chosen secretary, pro tempore, to an- 
swer the letter from Mr. Skirving, and 
therefore continue the office thus much far- 
ther, not to keep you in suspence, as the com- 
mittee will not meet again before Wednesday 
next, and two or three of the members who 
have seen your letter before I did, sent to re- 
quest I would do so. 

I cannot close this letter without remarking 
thatall the societies we are in correspondence 
with, have been remarkably remiss in their 
communications for several months past ; to 
many we have addressed more than one or 
two without receiving any answers. ‘This so- 
ciety has been very active, and particularly in 
publishing, by which several individuals have 
suffered considerably, as the burthen has 
fallen chiefly on them. We have many thou- 
sand members, but a vast majority of them 
being working men, the war, which has de- 
prived many of them of all employment; and 
almost every one of half his earnings we have 
been crippled more than any other in the 
kingdom.—We have the satistaction to know 
that we have done great good, but I fear we 
must content ourselves with good intentions 
and wishes in future, as our funds are not only 
exhausted, but the society is considerably in 
debt, and that debt must fall on a few who 
have stood forward on every occasion with 
their zeal, their active efforts and their credit. 

It appears to me, that if the societies do 
not become more active, and more united in 
their efforts in the time to come, what they 
have done hitherto will be rendered useless, 
and arbitrary power will trample on all that is 
dear and valuable to freemen. The measures 
lately adopted in the sister kingdom, mea- 
sures as opposite to, and incompatible with a 
free constitution as fire and water, and since 
followed up by the most slavish and horrid 
doctrines in the courts in Scotland, have hi- 
therto been viewed only with a degree of apa- 
thy by the ercat bodies of the kingdom, which 
‘we little folks in the country look up to for 
examples, styling themselves patriotic, such 
as “ The Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion in London,” “ The Friends of the Peo- 
pie, ditto,” “The Friends to the Liberty of 
the Press,” that we begin almost to think 
here, it is time to nip those buds of free- 
dom which were beginning to blossom with 
so much luxuriance, lest they should be ex- 
posed to the danger of being blighted by 
those torpid frosts which appear to have chill- 
ed every animating influence in those great 
barriers which we looked to for defence and 
protection. 

I assure you, my good sir, nothing is fur- 
ther from my intention than to give the 
smallest offence—I am a staunch democrat, 
. and speak my mind freely; and I hope you 
will consider what I have hinted at the supine- 
ness which appears at present to possess too 
great a sway, as merely the ettect of that 
warmth and zeal for the great cause we are 
.both strenuous to support and forward, the 
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cause of freedom and parliamentary reform. 
I am, &c. , 


Copy of a letter from the secretary to the 
Constitutional Society at Leeds to the 
secretary to the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information at London. 


Sir;—Your’s of the 29th I received, ané 
laid it before the committee of the Leeds So- 
ciety on Monday the 4th of this instant. It 
is with great satisfaction we read your letter, 
and approve of your having elected your dele- 
gates to serve upon such a laudable an under- 
taking : but if you meant for the Leeds Socie- 
ty to adopt the same measures, shall be glad 
if you will answer this immediately; as we 
are not acquainted with the time of their sit- 
ting we fear our delegates would be too late. 
I am, sir, &c. 


Quarry Hill. 
5th Nov, 1793. 


EY i 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
Society for Constitutional Information at 
Birmingham to the secretary of the So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information at 
London. 


Sir ;—Your favour of the 20th ult. came 
safe to hand, and was read in a committee 
of the society on Sunday evening; and on 
first reading it obtained the approbation of 
every member present.—This society will, at 
all times, concur with you in any measure 
that may have a tendency to hasten the re- 
turn of departed liberty.—Our sentiments on 
that subject are mutual with yours, and un- 
changeable, The object of the mission of 
your delegates being of the utmost importance 
to the people of this country, and so inti- 
mately connected with their dearest interests, 
that one would imagine they would not hesie 
tate a moment im support of the measure, 
from a consciousness that upon the success of 
the exertions of the Fricnds to Reform de- 
pends the regeneration of Britain from a state 
of slavery to a state of freedom and happiness; 
and the exaltation of Burke’s awinish multi- 
tude to the dignified character of freemen. 
We have only to regret that at present our 
ability will not allow us to co-operate with 
you, by sending a delegate ourselves, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Pitt’s war of humanity hav- 
ing almost utterly annihilated our trade in 
this town, and driven a great number of our 
best members and mechanics across the At. 
lantic; and those that remain are but little 
better situated than the wretched inhabitants 
of Flanders. However, upon the whole, I 
believe it will be productive of good, as it has 
tended greatly to abate the pride, assuage the 
malice, and confound many of the devices of 
the enemies to reform, particularly among the 
dons of church and king. And, finally, ithas 
made many proselytes to the cause of liberty. 

Please to accept our best wishes to you and 
your society ; and permit me to remalp, in the 
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name and behalf of the Birmingham Society 
for Constitutional Information, sir, &c. 


—, secretary. 
Nov. 6th, 1793. 
P. S. Shali be glad to hear. from you on all 
occasions. ' 


Copy: of a getter from Coventry to the Secre- 
tary-o' the Society for Constitutional! In- 
formation. 


Sir ;—In ‘answer to your favour of the 29th 
ef October, containing a copy of your resolu- 
tion of the 28th, relative to the election of de- 
legates, I am desired by our society to commu- 
nicate to the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation, London, theis approbation of a mea- 
sure which we conceive peculiarly calculated 
to accelerate the acquisition of the object pro- 
posed. I am, &c. 


» secretary. 
Coventry, 
Nov. 19th, 1793. : 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society to Nor- 


wich, 
London Corresponding Society, 
Noo 28rd, 1793. 

Fellow Citizens;—You have been already 
informed, by the correspondence subsisting 
between the respective divisions of the patri- 
etic Societies in England and Scotland, of the 
Convention called and now sitting in Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of obtaining a speedy 
and radical reform in the system of parlia- 
mentary representation: and you are also in 
possession of the circumstances of our having 


sent two delegates ( —) to 
represent our increasing society in that re- 
spectable assembly. The society for Consti- 
tutional Information ajso elected two repre- 
sentatives (————-—- ——————-) the latter 
only of whom has gone to Scotland for the 


discharge of his important mission. . 

Citizens, the object of our present letter is 
to inform you of the important communica- 
tions which our mission has alr produced. 
The spirit and resolution it has diffused 
through the respective societies in Scotland— 
the rapid inerease of the avowed friends of 
liberty, which has already made its appear- 
anoe, and the prospects which have been 
epened before us of the most complete union, 
the most determined perseverance, the most 
active exertion in every constitutional mea- 
sure, that can be devised for the recovery of 
our rights, and the complete renovation of 
the liberties and happiness, which, as men, 
we are entitled to, and, as Britons, we have 
been taught to expect. An increase ef affec- 
tion, of zeal, of confidence ; a concert of per- 
manent union; a free communication and 
comparison of sentiments and intentions ; ma- 
ture deliberation and mutual reliance—these 
are the fruits of the wise and spirited mea- 
sures adopted by the Friends of Liberty in 
Scotland, and seconded by the Societies of 
London and of Ireland. 
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Britons, and fellow-citizens! let us rouse 
you to immediate co-operation with these ef- 
forts for the Nahe good :—let us awake you 
to a sense of the importance of the present 
moment, and persuade you — persuade all 
the patriotic societies in England, to 
strenethen immediate junction with this 
grand federation ;—that as those who are hos- 
tile to our freedom are already united by com- 
pacts, interests, and coalitions, the friends also 
of that glorious principle may be bound toge- 
ther by a link more firm, more intimate, 
and more durable, to resist every oppression 
and usurpation that may be attempted, and 
vindicate the “ Rights of Man.” 

The Society at Norwich has already in some 
degree, imitated our example, for though 
time and convenience did not permit them to 
elect a separate delegate, they have senta 
written authority to citrzen to act for 
them in that capacity, together with instruc- 
tions to enable him to state their sentiments 
to the Convention, and directions for him to 
correspond with them, and render their frater- 
a more complete. 

itizensf Permit us to unite our voices 
with those of our brethren in the North, to re- 
quest you, by some such method (if you can- 
not render it convenient immediately to send 
a delegate of your own) to assist the closer 


‘anion, and more immediate communication 


of the respective societies,—Persuaded as we 
are that the friends of liberty, if encouraged 
by the conviction of general union to step for. 
ward and avow their sentiments, are already 
so numerous and respectable as to insure a 
speedy termination of the calamities of an un- 
justifiable war, and a restoration of every 
ri pi to which Britons and freemen. are en- 
titled : 

We are, in the firm assurance of your 
zeal and sincerity in the cause of 
liberty, your affectionate fellow ci- 
tizens. 

P.S. I received your letter, and I sent it 
to Edinburgh according to your direction. 


Appenpix F. (No 1.)—Sheffield, Committee 
Room of the Constitutional Society, May 
27th, 1798. 


Sir;—I am desired by the committee of 
this society te acknowledge the receipt of 
yours of the 10th current, and of the Caledo- 
nian Chronicle of the same date, containing 
the reselutions of the convention of delegates 
from the Friends of the People throughout 
Scotland—of which this committee and the 
society also, to which they have been read at- 
the several district meetings, highly approve. 

This committee did not answer your for- 
mer letter, because they were unwilling to 
put you to any unnecessary expense of post- 
age, especially as no alteration could then be 
made in the subject matter thereof. Any 
‘communication which you may be pleased to 
favour this society with, will be certain to 
some to hand. (barring accidents) if directed 
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generally to Mr. ———= at 
hurch-lane, Sheffield. Though we 
have never had any miscarriage of letters 
which were directed to the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society, yet that addition may 
perhaps be as well left out.—As to a proper 
channel; if the parcel is at any time very 
bulky and weighty, the waggon will be the 
best; but if a moderate size, it will come 
quicker by the coach: and the committee 
will be very glad to receive accounts of pro- 
ceedings so ably and patriotically conducted. 

The committee beg leave to recommend to 
the Convention, and through its members to 
the several societies, to patronize and promote 
as much as possible the circulation of that most 
useful periodical work, The Patriot, which 
certainly contains abundance of truly impor- 
tant political information, and has done the 
most essential service to the cause of freedom, 
and of the people in this part of the island. 

Iam desired to express the | geeceny ap- 
probation of this committee, and society also, 
of the secand resolution of the Convention, 
wiz. * That the motion to discontinue their 
meetings when the petitions, &c. are present- 
ed, &c. is suspicious and insidious, &c. &c.”’ 

To show how men, possessing the same 
principles, will at the greatest distance coin- 
cide and jump, as it were, into the same sen- 
timents, and expression of them, I beg leave 
to send you a short extract from the address 
of our president, Mr. ———- at our 
last general meeting, which was taken in 
short hand, and which the committee hope 
they shall prevail on him to publish, as it is 
replete with political information, interesting 
anecdotes, and animated elocution. 

“You have no doubt, fellow-citizens, all 
heard the fate of the petition so lately sent 
from this town and neighbourhoud for a par- 
liamentary reform : and I should suppose that 
the unjust, indecent, and insolent manner in 
which it has been rejected, and opposed ad- 
Mission into the House of Commons by the 
satellites of ministers, must have convinced 
you clearly, that the great cause for the sup- 
port of which we have associated, demands 
our never ceasing vigilance and attention. 

“ A reform in parliament is almost univer- 
sally allowed to be essentially necessary to 
the preservation of this conntry. And as that 
pie and important event can never be 

ought about but by the powerful interposi- 
tion of the great body of the people, no lawful 
means should be left unassayed to remove the 
almost innumerable impediments which lie in 
the way to obstruct and prevent so desirable 
@ communication. The enemies to reform 
are a very active, numerous, and powerful 
body in almost every neighbourhood, and 
never fail to unite on the smallest appearance 
of any circumstance which they conceive may 
be prejudicial to the corrupt and baneful sys- 
tem that has too long prevailed, and which it 
isso much their interest to continue. 

« Our common enemies, I say, form an ac- 
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tive, jealous, powerful, and well disciplined 
phalanx, long enured to every possible mode 
of attack which can be made upon them— 
thoroughly skilled in the science of defence— 
but more particularly so in circumventing and 
smothering every attempt that may be made 
against them while in its infancy, and before 
it can arrive at the power of doing them harm 
—witness the various attempts to discounte- 
nance, calumniate, and, if possible, to annihi- 
late constitutional societies, The Patriot, and 
all publications similar to it; as in these they 
see, with terrified aspects, the future saviours 
of the people, and their dearest rights; with 
an all-grasping and domineering aristocratic 
influence, possessing the greatest share of the 
landed property ; with the purse of the nation 
at their command, and their eyes ever fixed 
on this ruling maxim, “ Divide e impera,” 
they may be almost thought to be invincible, - 
and nothing can avail against their efforts, 
but equal zeal, discipline, activity, and strict 
adherence together of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple and of the cause of freedom. 

‘“‘ You see then, citizens, that (that) it par- 
ticularly behoves us not to slecp upon our 
posts. The heavenly cherub liberty is in 
danger of being annihilated and destroyed by 
a torrent of influence and corruption unex- 
ampled in the annals of the world. It is 
time, therefore, for all true lovers .of their 
country, to exert every effort to preserve and 
cherish that (that) inestimable blessing, «e- 
puves of which, both life, and property, by 

eing rendered precarious and uncertain, be- 
come but secondary considerations. In this 
most laudable of ail pursuits that of promot- 
ing and forwarding the public welfare, it he- 
comes the peculiar duty of every one of ns to 
contribute all in our power, by public and pri- 
vate advice and exhortation, to prevent his 
fellow labourers in this glorious vineyard 
from lagging in so momentous, though per- 
haps so arduous a work; but let us remember 
that our brave and hardy ancestors often 
fought and bled at every vein, to transmit to 
us undiminished, a fair and unspotted inhe- 
ritance to a constitution—the base, summit, 
and centre of which was founded and com- 
posed of freedom ; a constitution which they 
raised by their valour, supported by their vir- 
tue and wisdom, and cemented with their 
blood. 

“The ravager time, the unsuspicious na- 
ture of some of our forefathers, added to 
their supineness and neglect, with other un- 
fortunate circumstances on one hand, and on 
the other the gradual but never-ceasing endea- 
vours to undermine and subvert the noble edi- 
fice, by every insidious and unperceived art 
and machination that base and interested men 
could devise—these sycophants of courts— 
these venal hirelings aad male prostitutes, 
who feed and fatten withvut remorse on 
the spoil and plunder of their industrious 
and oppressed countrymen—these political 
Esaus, who would scll their country and its 
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liberties for a mess of pottage, have brought 
us to the very brink of ruin, and the verge 
of slavery; and wishing to delude us with the 
forms of the constitution, have gone nigh to 
sap and destroy every prop and pillar by which 
the constitution itself is in reality supported. 

“Be it ours, however, to keep in mind, 
that there is not in the whole range of human 
nature so degraded and despicable a sight as 
that of a nation, a people who were once free, 
having sas st into slaves; and let us 
mot ever forget, that notwithstanding we of 
the present day did not receive perfect freedom 
from our immediate forefathers, we still know 
that we have a just claim to it: that it is our 
duty to prosecute that claim before our adver- 
saries shall have the insolence to plead pre- 
fcription as a bar to it.—Though the posses- 
sion is not in us, the right is, and we are 
bound to assert that right, and transmit it 
clear of all incumbrances to our posterity. 
What! shall we unremittingly prosecute our 
claim, and start indignant at the idea of be- 
ing robbed, or unjustly deprived of a paltry 
cottage, or a few acres of dirty land; and 
shall we tamely and basely surrender those 
important rights and privileges which are 
more valuable than all the acres that one man 
ever possessed ? Forbid it consistency ! For- 
bid it, Justice ! Forbid it, Heaven! 

“But how, it may be asked, how are we to 
prosecute our claims ? How are we to'recover 
those rights of which we have been surreptiti- 
ously deprived? I answer, by our fortitude and 
uinanimity—by an inflexible perseverance in 
demanding those rights which no power on 
é€arth is entitled tou withhold from us. A re- 
form in parliament, I repeat, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to save this country from ruin. I will 
tell you why,” &c.—He then gives a display of 
the defective state of representation ; shows, 
that as things are now situated, no adminis- 
tration, however inclined to do so, can govern 
according to the true principles of justice and 
sound policy, and the real interests of the 
people, from the undue influence of the 
crown. Describes the double cabinet in a 
very severe strain of animadversion ; takes 
notice, that the only argument attempted to 
be urged against the measure, is the impro- 
pricty of the time; and on every occasion, 
since its’ first being hazarded in 1692, the 
same bugbear has been uniformly opposed to 
it. “ But let me ask these men, what is a 
proper time? In times of peace; in times of 
war; in times of financial depression; in 
times of prosperity; though the necessity 
of it was always admitted, still the time was 
improper, When Mr. Grey, in the last ses- 
sion, gave notice of his intended motion on 
this head, though we had been just before re- 
presented by the apostate Pitt, in all the 
glare of his didactic pomposity, to be at that 
moment in a state of uncxampled prosperity, 
yetthen the time was improper. 

“In the year 1764, after the conclusion of 
ihe war, this country was equally prosperous, 
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and ranked infinitely higher in point of con- 
sequence ay the nations of Europe, 
when we were feared and courted by every 
power init, then also, the time was improper ; 
we were afterwards involved in a ruinous and 
expensive war with America, which drained 
this country of its citizens and its treasures, 
loaded us with an accumulation of taxes we 
were hardly able to bear, was prosecuted con- 
trary to the wishes of the nation, and parlia- 
ment still voting supplies out of the people’s 
pockets: the system of corruption was obvi- 
ous, clear as the sun at noon day, yet still it 
was Not proper to agitate a reform: notwithe 
standing it was at the same time granted, 
thatif a reform had been made in the year 

1764, all those subsequent notorious evils 
would have been prevented. : 

“The plain truth of the matter 1s this—in 
the eye of ministers and their followers, in 
the eye of placemen, pensioners, and the al- 
most innumercble host of the greedy and vo- 
racious bloodsuckers and devourers of the 
spoil and plunder of the people, no time is 
proper: the argument is a stale worn-out 
trick of every minister, and every venal toal 
who supports him. Charles Townshend 
used to say, petitions to this effect were im- 
proper at two seasons; the season of war, 
and the season of peace: in peace, because 
they tended tu disturb the general tranquil- 
lity ; and in war, because ministers had suf- 
ficient employmceut for their abilities without 
being troubled with petitions: in this avowal 
of a minister there is certainly some honesty ; 
but much more of what the Irish term mo- 
dest assurance, or what a blunt Briton calls 
downright impudence. 

'“The same fallacious and delusive argu- 
ment is made use of at the present moment; 
and those very apostates, who contended 
most warmly and vehemently, that a reform 
in parliament was absolutely necessary to 
save the constitution, in 1785, have now the 
barefaced effrontery to assert, that it is at 
ee not only unseasonable, but abso- 
utely unnecessary—Citizens, reflect on this ; 
be no longer deceived; convince yourselves 
first that itis necessary, and then determine 
resolutely, and like Englishmen worthy of 
their glorious ancestors, that ‘in matters of 
moment there is: no time like the present.” 

Thus ended a speech of near two hours, 
which convinced the society of the absolute 
necessity there is to be more active and assi- 
duous in the great cause we are engaged to 
support. Itis remarkable, that at this meet- 
ing a motion was made to discontinue our 
monthly meetings, and to have them only 
once in three months, which was reprobatsd 
by the president, and scouted by the society 
as suspicious and insidious: and the society 
has greatly increased every day since. 

The enclosed paper has had a very good 
effect in Manchester and this place, where it 
has been well circulated ; and as Mr. Dundas 
has had the consummate effrontery to’ say in 
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St. Stephen’s, that war is not the cause of the 
present national distress, this committee 
think too much pains cannot be taken to con- 
vince the people that it is. They therefore 
submit it to your consideration, whether it 
may not be adviscable to reprint and circulate 
itin your town and neighbourhood. 

In the name, and by order of the commit- 
‘tee, I remain, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, 

(Signed) —————— , secretary. 
Addressed, Mr. Wm. Skirving, Edinburgh. 


(No. 2.;—Delegate meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Society, Leeds, May 29th, 1793. 


. Sir;—By request of the Sheffield Society, 
and having received directions from them for 
the purpose of corresponding with all the so- 
cieties in England and Scotland: we, the 
members of the Constitutional Society in 
Lecds, in order to obtain the desired end of 
parliamentary reform, desire fraternal com- 
munication with the society of Edinburgh. 
We shall be glad of any information or in- 
struction in your Spe on all occasions ; and 
hope you will find the Leeds society always 
faithtul to the interests of the people; and 
though they are but few, not exceeding two 
hundred, they are men, and are determined 
to exert their utmost in order to instruct their 
neighbours on their common interests. With 
this we send you a copy of our address and 
declaration, and shall ever acknowledge all 
favours from you. Wishing the cause we have 
embarked in every degree of success, I remain, 
in the name and by order of the society, sir, 
yours, &c. 

‘ Addressed “ To the secretary of the Con- 
stitutional Society, Edinburgh; and on the 
back to Mr. Wiliam Skirving, Edinburgh, 
Scotland.” 


(No. 3.)—Free Masons’ Tavern, Saturday the 
18th of May 1793. 


At a general meeting of the society of the 
Friends of the People, associated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, 
held this day. 


» In the chair. 


Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of 
this society be returned to the Convention of 
Delegates at Edinburgh, for their zeal and ac- 
tivity in the cause of parliamentary reform, 
and to cxpress a hope aud wish that they will 
proceed with the same spirit, industry, and 
temper, during the interval between the pre- 
sent tite, and the meeting of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. In name, and by order 
of the society. 


chairman. 


(No. 4.)—Sir;—I have the honour to enclose 
you a copy of the resolution of thanks to the 
Convention of Delegates at Edinburgh trom 
the Friends of the People in London, and beg 
you will communicate the same to the various 
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socictics with which you correspond in Scot- 
land. Iam, sir, yours, &c. 


Secretary to the committee. 


(No. 5.)—Sir ;—The speech I sent is not the 
property of this society ; but in compliance. 
with the request contained in your letter I 
have applied to the proprietor, who gives you 
tull permission to re-print it, and distribute as 
many as you think proper. Your conduct on 
this occasion must give satisfaction to eve 
friend of reform. When I again meet wit 
any thing good and short I will certainly 
send it to you. I suppose you have seen 
William Fox’s pamphlets: they are very short, 
and extremely good indeed, particularly that 
against the war. The plan of delegates would 
be very improper in this country at present. 
A very snall pant of it indeed would be active 
for retorm; if such a meeting is attempted, 
it will operate like many rash steps of some 
who wish well to the cause, much to its dis- 
advantage. I thank you tor the parcel of 
minutes which is come to band, and remain, 
yours, &c. 

July 28rd, 1793. . 

Addressed, William ‘Skirving, esq.; Edin- 
burgh. 


(No. 6.)—Dear Sir ;—On Saturday last I re- 
ceived a copy of Mr. Palmer's trial, and on 
Monday several copies of Mr. Muir’s, which 
I have ordered to be disposed of as directed. 
I had read both before—I shall bind them 
with Mr. Paine’s trial, and I return you and 
Mr. Muir thanks for them. I think Mr. 
Palmer’s case in some respects, still morc 
extraordinary than Mr. Muir's—Is it a crime 
to advise prudence and moderation? Be so 
kind as to desire Mr. Scott to send regularly 
the Edinburgh gazettcer to me, under cover 
to C. Grey, esq. M. P.—Lct him charge it 
either to me or the society, and I will pay for 
it at such times and in such manner as he de- 
sires. I hope none of the violence which 
has done mischief to the cause of reform in 
England will be imported into the Scottish 
Convention. The conduct of the friends of 
retorm in Scotland has always been admired, 
and I hope their prudence and moderation 
will be continued. Iam, &c. - 

October 29th 1793. 

Addressed Mr. W. Skirving, Edinburgh. 


London, November 8th, 1798. 

(No.7.)—Fellow Citizens ;—I duly received 
our favour of the 4th instant, and Jaid it 
efore the committee of delegates last night, 
who were anxiously waiting for intelligence 
from Edinburgh, and were well satished with 
the agreeable account of the great number and 
zeal of the triends of freedom in Scotland.— 
That part of your letter which mentioned your 
visiting different towns in Scotland, for the 
purpose of promoting the cause—they were 
pleased with the idea, but they thought 
that it could not be put im practice on 
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account of the necessary supplies, which 
come in but very slowly—it 1s to be 
mentioned in the different divisions.—We 
have elected ————— (by ballot) chairman 
of the committee for the remainder of 
the quarter —we have also appointed a com- 
mittee of cunstitution, separate from the 
committee of delegates—one member is chose 
from each division, to meet on this night for 
the first time, and to be totally unconnected 
with the committee of delegates.—We still 
increase in number—and the address to the 
king, to put an end to the war, is ordered to 
be advertised to receive signatures—in the 
Courier, Chronicle, Eyer’s Sunday Gazetteer, 
afterwards by hand bills, &c. We have 
. opened a correspondence with a new society 
at ——_———-I have to inform you of the wish 
of the society, that you would favour them 
with the number of delegates in the Conven- 
tion, and the number from England also, and 
how the civil and military power relishes 
your meeting. And that you would send 
such a report from the Convention as might 
appear in the newspapers in London. Send 
me an Edinburgh Gazeteer, when there is 
any thing in it of importance. I would have 


sent you a Courier, but they informed me_ 


that they sent several to the coffee-houses 
and taverns in Edinburgh ; for that reason I 
thought it unnecessary. I hope to have more 
time to write-to you more fully next time. 
AS says the post is just going off, no 
more at present from ee 


secretary. 
Addressed, Mr. Margarot, and Mr. Gerrald, 
delegates from London. 


(No. 8.)}—-To the members of the Scotch 
Convention. 


Worthy Sirs;—The notice we have had of 
your different meetings, being so late as not 
conveniently to allow of our election of a 
delegate to join your assembly, I take the 
freedom to communicate a few lines in the 
name of the society. Our congratulations 
are your due for the spirited manner in which 
you have shown yourselves the advocates and 

romoters of reformation. You, citizens, have 
Neserved well of your country, and your con- 
duct is the subject of our applause—the strong 
sentiments you have imbibed are the objects 
of our admiration. Our minds particularly 
embrace the doctrines of the right of universal 
suffrage, of the necessity of annual returns, 
and of adopting these principles into a defi- 
nitely worded constitutional code, alterable 
only by the expression of the general will of 
the British people, properly taken. We doubt 
not of your sentiments of fraternity towards 
the patriots of uur town, whose desire is to 
romote universal information and universal 
iberty. The All-wise father of men prosper 
your undertakings. 


"Secretary to the Leeds Constitutional 
Society pro tempore. 
Leeds, Nov. 18th, 1793. 
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Addressed, Mr. William Skirving, Edin 


burgh. : 


(No. 9.}—Sir;—I have the satisfaction to in- 
form you, that the delegates from the societies 
in London have, at length, arrived at Edin- 
burgh. Delegates from the other societies in 
England, and who are now upon the road, will 
soon also be here to wait upon the friends of 
the people, in order to establish an indissoluble 
fraternity between the two nations, and to 
adopt those measures which at this awful 
period may have a tendency to save the coun- 
try. Solemnly pledged as you are to a com- 
mon and a just cause, no hardship and no 
expense can be thought too great for you, 
while you are conscious that you are discharg- 
ing your duty. With no propriety can you 
refuse to attend upon your brethren from 
England, who, at so much expense, and from 
s0 great a distance, have come to unite their. 
affections and deliberations with you. I feel 
it my duty in coincidence with the sentiments 
of the general committee here, again to recall 
the societies by their delegates to this place. 
Every moment is precious, and delay is syno- 
nimous totreachery. I expect therefore, sir, 
to have the honour of seeing you on the 19th 
current in the general convention of the 
delegates, in compliance with the public ad- 
vertisement, which I was bound to insert in 
my official capacity, inthe Gazetteer of yester- 
day, to which I entreat your particular atten- 
tion. If youcannot pessibly attend, it will be 
proper to call the cummittee of your society 
to appoint one or two in your place. No 
exertion on the part of a friend should be 
wanting at this important crisis to render this 
Convention still more respectable; and none 
who have the cause at heart, and discern how 
much is at stake, will be remiss. Let it be 
our ardent prayer to God, that his wisdom 
may direct their measures, an< that his bene- 
diction may attend the execution of them. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

WILLIAM SKIRVING, Sec. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 7th, 1793. 


(No. 10.)—Extracts from the Minutes of the: 
General Convention of the Friends of 
the People, held at Edinburgh, and of 
their General Committee, convened in 
consequence of the arrival of the English 
delecates, andof citizen Hamilton Rowan 
and Simon Butler from Ireland, as men- 
tioned in the foregoing narrative. 


29th Oct. 1793.—In the first day's sitting of 
the Convention, Mr. C — moved, “ that 
this Convention resolve to claim for themselves 
and their constituents the right of universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments.” 

At the same sitting a letter was read from 
the four United Societies of Ireland. 

“Mr. Skirving read the thanks of the 
general meeting of the Friends of the People 
at Free Masons’ tavern, dated London, 18th 
May 1793, as returned by them to the Can- 
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vention of Delegates at Edinburgh, for their 
geal and activity in the cause of parliamentary 
reform. He also read a similar letter from 
Mr. —————,, dated London, 5th October 
1793, another dated London, 25th October 
1793, respecting the appointment of Messrs. 
M t and Gerrald. . 

‘“ Mr, Skirving next read a letter from Mr. 
secretary to the association at Lon- 
don, dated Frith-street, No. 7, October 16th 


17938. 
read a letter from the Con- 


“« Mr. ——_—— 
stitutional Society at Sheffield, dated 27th 
May 1793, and signed -___—- —___—_, se- 
cretary, upon the whole objects of reform in 
general, containing some humorous remarks 
en the ments advanced by the enemies of 
reform, which were received with great appro- 
bation. Mr. ane next read ah trees 
paper contained in the said letter, addressed 
to the unemployed artisans, &c. of Manches- 
ter, and containing a number of excellent 
remarks upon the calamities of war ; signed— 
Sidney.” 

(No. 10.)—6th Nov. 1798.—In the general 
committee it appears, thata citizen, one of the 
ee delegates, having moved that the 
London delegates should state the situation of 
their societies, citizen Margarot answered, 
“‘that the societies in London were very 
bumerous, though sometimes fluctuating. In 
some parts of England ‘whole towns are refor- 
mers; Sheffield, and environs there, 50,000— 
In Norwich there are 30 societies in one.—If 
we could get a convention of England and 
Scotland called, we might represent 6 or 

709,000 males, which is a majority of all the 
adults in the kingdom; and ministry would 
not dare to refuse us our rights.” 

Citizen Butler, from Ireland, then said, 
“he did not know how far he was at liberty 
to say any thing, as he was not a delegate ; 
but he would give an account of Ireland: the 
executive part of the government were almost 
omnipotent ; the landed interest almost aristo- 
cratic; the manufacturer idle.—Last parlia- 
ment was expected to have given Ireland 
emancipation; however that: prospect was 
flattering, a few weeks changed the scene.— 
An infamous coalition took place between the 
Opposition and ministry ; the Catholics retired 
with what they had got.—No longer opposed 
by them, the government turned their oppres- 
sive measures against the friends of reform.— 
The United Irishmen were prosecuted; he 
himself had experienced six months imprison- 
ment.— Belfast was declared to be in a state 
of rebellion—though freedom was not cried 
up in the streets, yet it dwelt in almost every 
heart. Universal emancipation was the mea- 
sure for which he was an advocate.—All that 
he knew of the country was, that the first da 
his friend was in Edinburgh he was arrested, 
for nothing that he knew, except it was for 
being so wicked as to come here.—In Scotland 
they yet met in convention; in Ireland the 
parliament had enacted laws against it.— 
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When a law like that should take place here, 


he was afraid freedom would vanish.” 

Mr. C said, * that he hoped those 
that would pass such an act of parliament 
should be forced to eat it; and hoped that 
Scotland and England should not submit to it.” 

Citizen Gerrald said, ‘‘ that he came here 
armed with the power of delegation.—If our 
neighbour’s house ison fire, the greater should 
be our vigilance to prevent the fasts seizin 
our own.—A parchment piece of justice had 
been presented in Ireland; he hoped that if 
ever it was passed here, we should throw it in 
the face of our oppressors. Every thing the 
people had gained had been through conven- 
tions—the revolution was the consequence of 
a convention ;—the revolution established that 
trust abused was revocable—the revolution 


excluded all placemen and pensioners—do we 
enjoy any benefit from that act? It made 


ministers responsible—how many bad minis- 
ters have we seen go down to the grave in 
e, and honoured with all the dignities a 
ing can confer!—union would carry our 
ar a into execution—a citizen from Ire- 
d told you, that as soon as the alarm bell 
was rung, the Ad ate er joined the ministry 
—-party is ever a bird of prey, and the people 
their banquet.” 

. 19th Nov. 1798.—On the first day’s sitting 
of the Convention after it was resumed, Mr. 
Margarot moved,—“ that previous to pub- 
lishing an address to the public, a committee 
be forthwith appointed to consider the aa 
and draw up the outlines of a plan of genera 
union and co-operation between the two 
nations in their constitutional pursuit of a 
thorough parliamentary reform,” which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The minutes of the second day’s sitting 
bear,—that citizen Gerrald “ vindicated the 
plan of divisions, as tending to enable the Con- 
vention to make up their minds upon the 
busincss to come before them.”—Mr. Margarot 
vindicated the plan as tending to shorten the 
business of the Convention, and insisted that 
the familiar intercourse that would take place 
in these divisions, would be the chief use of 
them.” 7 

“ — Another eee showed the necessity 
and importance of the plan of organization, 
and insisted that the divisions were necessary, 
and that the loss of a day or two was of no 
consideration, compared with the magnitude 
of the object.” 

‘‘ Mr. Margarot promised, in name of him- 
self and his colleagues: from England, that 
they would grudge no time to execute with 
propriety the important business they were 
come upon.” 

“The delegate from Sheffield rose to 
remove any remaining objections that might 
be made against the plan. He urged, that 
the grand point in raising a good superstruc- 
ture was, to lay a good foundation ; todo which 
no time should be grudged; and showed the 
great utility of the plan in the nomination of 
committees,” 
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And the Convention were accordingly di- 
vided into divisions, and places appointed for 
their meetings. 

Mr. Margarot, of new, moved, “that a 
committee be appointed to consider of and 
draw up a proper plan of union between the 


two nations, according to the resolution of 


yesterday.” 

In the sitting of the 21st of November, in 
consequence of reports from the different 
sections, a committee of thirteen was chosen 
to form an union upon Mr. Margarot’s plan. 

In the same meeting Gerrald stated, “that 
to honest men nothing was so valuable as 
truth, and that nothing can possibly tend so 
much to the disclosure of truth, as discussion 
and deliberation. That it was also very im- 
portant that the committee should know as 
much as possible of the public mind, 1n order 
that they might act in union with it. The 
Convention then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee upon the motion of Mr. 
and many valuable hints were thrown out by 
citizens * *®** © # * 98 8 8 & @ Corral 
observed, that whatever difference of opinion 
might exist in these walls, we can never forget 
that our friends and our enemies are in com- 
mon, and that our object is equally the same. 
He took a review of the means we are to use 
in order to secure our object. He entered 
fully into the subject of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. He fully proved the 
rights of the people to these benefits by their 
aneient constitution. He minutely investi- 
gated the principles of government. He 
asserted, that the end of all covernment is the 
good of the governed; that 1f money be taken 
out of his pocket against his consent, it is of 
little consequence whether it be taken by the 
robber on the heath, or the monarch on the 
throne. He made many remarks upon the 
revolution settlement, and the benefits gained 
by the last revolution, and demonstrated 
clearly, that they are now totally taken away. 
He warned the convention against the choice 
of any other than known and plain men like 
themselves, men uncontaminated by the pes- 
tilential air of courts.” 

A delegate from Eondon, during this day’s 
sitting, in absence of ——-————, a Scots 
delegate, “‘ gave in the continuation of the 
committee’s report respecting the election of 
presidents; of three assistants, one to go out 
daily ; and respecting the council of the table.” 
He likewise proposed, “ that the whole reports 
of the committee should be delayed till the re- 
port was completed, and urged as a reason for 
delay, that * * * was employed in completing 
the report of the committee.” 


The fifth day’s sitting, Convention Hall, No- 
vember 23rd, 1793. 


Citizen Gerrald appointed chairman. 
“Citizen having read the minutes of last 
sitting, the president stated, that this morning 
e had received a letter from our friends in 
Norwich, who desired him to inform the con- 
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vention, that they remained steady in the 
cause, and had nominated citizen. Margarot 
their delegate, and that they would contribute 
their share of the expenses attending the con- 


-vention. Mr. Margarot accordingly accepted 


of the office; who congratulated the conven- 
tion upon the accession of such a great number 
of friends,” : 

During this sitting there is the following 
motion: “It was moved, that from thence- 
forth the convention should be styled the 
British Convention of tha delegates of the 
people, associated to obtain universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments;” agreed to unani- 
mously. Also this other motion : “ a motion 
was also made for the convention allowing the 
members of the United Society of Irishmen to 
speak and vote here.”— 

“ Referred to the sections.” 

Citizens **#*** **** Who were count 
delegates, “ requested leave of absence, whic 
was granted, upon condition that they would 
do their utmost to send delegates in their 
place.” ' 

In the same sitting there are the following 
motions, viz. . 

“Motion by Mr. * * ® respecting dividing 
the country into departments, and appointing 
provincial conventions, whereby they may be- 
come more acquainted with each others sen- 
timents.” 

“‘ Referred to the Committee of Union.” 

“‘ Motion by * * *, containing thanks to the 
movers of the division into classes, mentioning 
the advantages already obtained trom it, and 
requesting a fresh shuffle) Referred to the 
committee of regulations, and agreed that the 
members of societies in Edinburgh join the 
sections,”—and this day’s sederunt closes as 
follows: “ The president warned the sections 
to meet as full as possible on Monday.” 

“ Citizen * * *’s motion, relative to admitting 
the members of the United Society of Irish- 
men to speak and vote in this Convention, 
came forward for discussien, when citizens — 
_-—— vo upon it, and agreed to and 

uaranteed by a solemn joining of hands—it 

eing followed by a motion for transmitting 
the above resolution to citizen Archibal 
Hamilton Rowan, which was passed accord- 
ingly.” 

“Secretary Skirving stated, that he had 


just now received five shillings from an un- 


know hand for the use of the Convention; 
honourable mention was ordered to be made of 
this patriotic donation.” 

“A motion made by ® * * * ® respecting the 
appointment of an interim committee at the 
end of every convention, to call together the 
delegates on extraodinary emergencies.” 

At the close of this ineeting, the convention 
being divided inte sections, a delegate moved 
“‘ That the motions should be laid before the 
sections, and desired the council of the table 
to condescend on these that were to be first 
discussed.” 


$19] 
Seventh day’s sitting, 26th November, 1798. 


After debate, an original motion was re- 
ferred to the “ Committee of Finance.” 

“ Ordered, That the convention shall cause 
a regular set of books to be kept for the inser- 
tion of minutes, motions, and other proceed- 
ings; a book of finance, &c. to be at all times 
subject to the inspection of an intermediate 
committee.” 

‘“¢ All these motions were ordered to lie over 
to be considered by the sections.” 

¢ Mr. ’s motion being taken un- 
der consideration, anendments were proposed 
by citizens * * * *, 

‘Mr. Margarot pled for adopting the spirit 
of Mr. —’s motion; but thought it 
would be more advantageous to postpone 
adopting it till the conclusion of the conven- 
tion’s business. 

“ Moved by Mr. Margarot, that a commit- 
tee, consisting of the mover, seconder, and 
those who had moved for amendments of Mr. 

——’s motion, be appointed to draw up 
a motion from the whole, that may probably 
mect the ideas of the whole convention— 
After some conversation it was agreed upon, 
on the motion of Mr. *® *, that’the vote of the 
House be put; 1st, on the spirit of Mr. 
’smotion; 2dly, on the words of 
the motion; and 3dly, on Mr. Margarot’s 
motion.” Agreed.— The sense of the House 
being taken on the first, it carried unani- 
mously, to adopt the motion as to the spirit of 
it.—On the 2nd, it carried by a great majority, 
not to adopt the motion as so worded—and 
Sdly, It. was resolved, that thesaid motion, 
and all amendments, be.referred as above.” 

Convention Hall, 28th November, 1793. 
Ninth Day’s Sitting. 
Citizen * * * in the chair. 


“ Citizen * * * read the amendments upon 
citizen $s motion, as agreed 
upon by the committee; and it was agreed, 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee for its mature consideration.”— 
In the course of the conversation, citizen * * * 
gave a history of the Habeas Corpus Act.— 
After an excellent discussion of-the question, 
pertinent remarks, an! amendments, the con- 
vention was resumed, and the whole, as 
amended, being read over, the members stood 
upon their feet, and passed tle resolution 
unanimously, as follows. 

[Here a blank is left in the minutes, as 
mentioned in the report J nae 

After the said resolution was agreed to 
and solemnly approved of as above, the mi- 
nutes import, “ That citizen Gerrald, in an 
energetic and animated speech, addressed the 
meeting, and expressed his happiness at 
the motion passed; and exposed the act of 
the Irish parliament, called a convention bill 
—and citizen * * * followed him in a manly 
speech, and proved the influence of the execu- 
tive government over the parliament.” 

[ VOL. XXXI.} 
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Citizen Margarot read and proposed the 
following motion: “ That a secret committee 
of three, with the secretary, be appointed to 
determine the fo where such convention of 
emergency shall meet; that such place shall re~ 
main a secret with them, and with the secre- 
tary of this convention; and that each dele- 
gute shall,at the breaking up of the present 
session, be entrusted with a sealed letter, con- 
taining thc name of the place of meeting ; 
that this letter shall be delivered unopened 
to his constituents, the receipt of which shall 
be acknowledged by a letter to the secretary. 
— preserved in the same state until the period 
shall arrive at which it shail be deemed neces- 
sary for the delegates to set off. | 

‘This motion was seconded by * * *, and the 
same passed unanimously. Accordingly the 
following citizens were nominated a secret 
committee upon this business, viz. Margarot, 
*¥ #4 **, with the secretary; and they were 
requested to devise the best possible means 
of conveying this intimation to those societies 
whose views are the same with ours, but may 
not have delegates at this time.” 

The minutes of this day’s sitting, close with 
a variety of motions; and amongst others the 
following, by citizen * * *, and seconded by 
citizen ***,“ That a fund be raised by sub- 
scription for defraying the expense of small 
patriotic publications to. be distributed in the 
Highlands. Every publication shall bear the 
figure of a Highland man in full dress, with 
target and broad sword, to attract the atten- 
tion of Highlandmen. No publication to cost 
more than half a penny.” 

_ By citizens, *** “That a committee be 
appointed to draw up a declaration of the na- 
tural, unalienable, and unprescriptible Rights. 
of Man; and that the same be prefixed to an 
address to the people of Great Britain.” © 

And, “ That a committee of observation be 
appointed in London, to give the earliest in- 
timation of any motion of the kind mentioned 
in the foregoing resolution to the different 


societies.” , 


Convention Hall, first year of the British Con- 
vention, 29th Nov. Anno Domini 1793. 
—Tenth Day’s sitting. 

Citizen * * * in the Chair. 


“ Citizen Margarot gave in the report of the 
Committee of Regulations; which was or- 
dered to be printed, and copies to be given in: 
to the sections on Monday for their conside- 
ration.” | 

“The secretary read ***’s motion for 4 
committec of observation to be appointed in 
London. Citizen Margarot stated, that there 
was no occasion for a committee of that naturc 
in London, as there were several thousands 
of people in that city upon the look-out. It 
was accordingly agreed, that the convention 
should request the London Committec of cor- 
respondence to give the earliest intelligence 
of what passed in parliament.” nee. 

“A letter from a friend, &c. which had 
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been transmitted to A. Scott, of the Gazeteer, 
was read, containing patriotic sentiments, and 
two guineas; and citizen Taylor presented a 
guinea from another citizen, whose name he 
swas not at liberty to mention.—It was stated 
by the secretary, that a citizen from London 
was present, who was to give 5/. 5s. to the 
convention, when a collection should be made 
for enlightening the Highlanders. The thanks 
of the house was unanimously given to the 
before-mentioned patriots for their dona- 
” 


tions. 
Eleventh day’s Sitting, 30th November, 1793- 


“‘ The secretary read a motion, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to revise each day’s min- 
utes immediately on the rising of the conven- 
tion, for the purpose of sending them to the 
press, to make hereafter a daily bulletin of the 
same. The question being put, the motion 

sed unanimously.” 

“ Citizen likewise moved, that 
mo person should be allowed the honours of 
the sitting, unless recommended by two 
members ; which, with amendments, as in the 
motion itself, passed unanimousl y.” 

‘¢ The secretary read a motion for publish- 
ing the natural, unalienable, and unprescript- 
ible Rights of Man; which was ordered to 
be given to the Committee of Union.”’ 

“It was moved, that captain * ® ® should 
report some circumstances to the convention ; 
for which purpose the house resolved itself 
into a committee, when he read an account 
of the trial and sentence of D. Holt, for re- 
printing the duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt’s 
resolution for a parliamentary reform; after 
which, the chairman being replaced, the se- 
cretary moved, that captain *** should be 
allowed the honours of the sitting.” 

‘¢ Citizen **® from Strathaven, and * * ® 
from Hamilton, reyuested leave of absence 
should be ted; and moved that all the 
delegates who had left the convention, should 
receive letters to return immediately, and re- 
main at their posts until the important busi- 
ness which was daily introduced into the con- 
vention should be properly discussed.” 

“ A motion to fine those members who did 
not attend their sections.—The order of the 
day was called for.” 

_ “A motion for drawing out a scroll of a pe- 
tion to parliament; which being read, The 
order of the day was moved upon it.” 


Monday, 2nd. December, 1793. First Year 
British Convention. 


Twelfth Day’s Sitting. 


Citizen *® * in the chair, and citizens *® * 
and * * * assistants at the table, 


“< Citizen Skirving insisted that all the mem- 
bers, both of the convention and primary so- 
Cities, should subscribe a solemn league and 
covenant.” 

“ Citizen Gerrald pled for liberty of senti- 
ment; and compared the people and their 
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enemies to the worshippers of ‘the true God 
and of Baal. He aflerwards read some pa-~ 
ragraphs from the Edinburgh Herald, with 
suitable comments ; and compared the con- 
stitution of 1688 to a dead horse. He showed 
the insipidity of the title “ Gentleman,” and 
the propriety of the term “Citizen;” re- 
marked the impropriety of the mode of pro- 
mulgating our laws, by restricting them to be 
sold by one printer, and published in the Saxon 
character, which few can read.” 

“¢ Citizen Skirving also pled for the motion, 
and insisted that it was proper, on all occa- 
sions, to take the opinion of the primary so- 
cieties, and considered the convention as only 
@ committee of the people.” 

“Citizen Margarot pled in favour of the 
motion. The approbation given by the many 
thousands of their constituents in London, 
Sheffield, Norwich, Leeds, &c.” 

“ The motion being agreed to, with one dis- 
sentient voice, who afterwards acceded, citizen 
*** read a spirited advertisement from the 
Nottingham Society, inserted in a Sheffield 
newspaper.” 

‘‘ A motion made by citizen * ® ®, that the 
convention shall pass some resolutions re- 
specting the late unprecedented and unwar- 
rantable infringements on the freedum of the 
press, particularly the arbitrary sentence of 
Judge Wilson against Mr. Holt, for re-printin 
the duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt’s plan o 
reform.” 

“ Citizens * * * and ® * * moved that this 
convention take under consideration, whether 
i the contemptible manner in which the 
ate petitions for gelesen reform were 
treated) they shall again petition for reform, 
or at what period they should recommend the 
same to their constituents.” 


At the Thirteenth Day’s Sitting 


Citizen * * ®, of Sheffield, produced a com- 
mission from the Leeds Constitutional Society 
appointing him their delegate; which was 
approven of by the convention. 


The minutes of the Fourteenth Day’s Sit- 
ting are begun and entered thus : 


“ Edinburgh,"4th November, 1793. 
“ Fourteenth Sitting of the B. Convention.” 


In the above, November is, by mistake, in- 
serted in the place of December. 


“ Mr. Margarot begged leave to bring in a 
motion to the effect, that the moment of the 
illegal dispersion of the present convention be 
considered as our summons to repair to the 
place of meeting appointed tor the convention 
of Emergency by the secret committee; and 
that the same motion be considered this 
evening. 

“ The convention then heard the only two 
motions on their table read, which regarded 
the same matter; and it being objected to, 
that the business of these motions was to be 
taken up to-morrow evening, after some Con- 
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versation, it was carried by vote of the House 
to delay further A caaaragrat till to-morrow 
eremsne . Mr. Margarot being prepared to 
bring forward his poeie ahovermeationed: 
the same was taken under consideration, and 
was as follows ; 

“ Moved, That the mement of any ae 
dispersion of the British Convention shall 
considered as a summons to the delegates to 
repair to the place of meeting appointed for 
A4he convention of emer by the secret 
committee ; and that the secret committee be 
instructed to proceed without delay, to fix the 
place of meeting. 

“The convention, having considered the 
motion fully, unanimously resolved the same, 
and appointed the secret committee to pro- 
ceed as directed.” 

A delegate from Glasgow presented to the 
sections, during the sitting of this convention, 
@ motion of the following tenor; viz. 

The delegation from Glasgow moves, That 
the convention take into their consideration 
the nature and extent of a resolution adopted 
by their constituents, and by most of the 
other societies in Scotland, and afterwards ra- 
tified and approved of at the General Conven- 
tion held at Edinburgh in December 1792, the 
import of which was, that if any member of 
their society associated for the purpose of ob- 
taining a parliamentary reform should, while 
in the legal prosecution of that object, be op- 

or persecuted by the arm of power, 
they should not only meet with the assistance 
of the society to which me belong, but also 
by the united efforts of ali their brethren im 
Scotland. 


Since the above period, however, we are 
‘sorry to say, several of our members have 
been persecuted, and that in a most wanton 
rete and the mai ater hs (which ne 

tin force would, we hum prehend, 
have the happy effect of eiaholdening those 
who have already come forward, and of en- 
couraging others who have not yet taken any 
active part to unite their efforts in the gene- 
ral cause) has never yet been attended to. 

We therefore humbly move, that the conven- 
tion take into consideration the above parti- 
culars, and consider what measures may be 
most conducive towards the performance of 
the obligation we lie under, in consequence 
of that resolution, and thereby show to the 
world that we are not unmindful of those whe 
have alzeady suffered, or may in future suffer 
in their country’s cause. 

By order of the delegation, 

2 © # 


Edinburgh, Uctober 30th, 1793. 


(No. 11)—Extract ofa letter from Mr. Mar- 
ee to the Norwich Societies, dated 
dinburgh 24th November, 1793. 


You know that at our arrival here we found 
that the convention had, after sitting four 
days, adjourned, and the delegates were all 
gone beck to their respective habitations, 
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without proceeding any farther in the business 
of reform, than siaple agreeing that nothing 
short of universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments would satisfy them, and on that ground 
proposing not to send any petition to the king 
or to the parliament, least by so doing the 
enemies of reform might be tempted to coun- 
teract their wish, and exert themselves to pre- 
vent a peace; but at the same time it wasre- 
commended by the convention, that all friends 
to reform should sign any petition for peace, 
which might originate in another quarter 
We soon prevailed on the Edinburgh commit- 
tee to recall the adjourned convention; the 
country societies, informed that England 
meant to take a serious in the great cause 
sent back all their former a and seve- 
tal of them who had not sent delegates to the 
prior convention, have sent some to this one. 
On Tuesday the 19th instant the convention 
opened. ‘The number of delegates amounted 
to 180; some plas came even from s0 far 
as Cromartie ; reception we expenenced 
was highly flattering, we mutually gave and 
received encouragement and animation. I 
shall not at present attempt to give you a 
minute detail of what has since » be- 
cause the minutes are to be printed, and then 
I will not fail sending you a few copies of 
them, and will, I hope, be able at my return 
to come to Norwich, and give you an accurate 
verbal hid ocias every transaction: mean 
ume, if you any instructions to gi 

send them without aalag) otherwise Or shall 
act for you conformably to those Jaid down 
by the n Corresponding Society, a copy 
of which you doubtless have received from 
them.—The convention have begun by esta- 
blishing a set of rules for the organization of 
the present and even futare conventions; 
next we established a Committee of Union 
between the two nations, a Committee of Pr 
nance, and a committee to take into conside- 
ration the protecting or establishing a pa- 
triotic news-paper.— And on Saturday last we 
passed a provisory decree of union; the whole 
convention s ng hand in hand, solemaly 
pledged themselves to each other to renounce 
all national drstinctions, to abide firmly and 
truly by each othes, until the creat end is 
obtained, and at the same time we assumed 
the title of the Brrtzsh Convention of dele- 
gates uf the people, associated to obtain univer- 


sal suffrage ang anowal parliaments, 


(No. 12)—Copy of letter fram Messrs. Gerrald 


and Margarat te the secretary ef the 
London Cosresponding Society 


Edinburgh, Tuesday, December 2nd, 1793. 
Citizen ;We received last night @ 
Jetter signed by you, but written by another per- 
son, acquainting us with the determination of 
the committee, “ that at the adjournment of 
the convention we should return immediately 
to London ;” this determination we will un- 
doubtedly conform unto, unless it be (4s we 
hope and trust it will) contradicted im your 
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next; for if the committee abide by it, we who 
by being on the spot, and thoroughly ac-- 


quainted with the state of the country, can 
judge with certainty thereon, do assure you 
that our immediate return to London, will be 
attended with very bad consequences, for at 
present all the country societies look up to us 
to come among them to enliven, to encourage 
them, to convince them by our presence, that 
we exist, that we have been sent from Eng- 
Jand for the purposes of union and reform, 
and that the time is near at hand when such 
reform must take place. Nothing, dear friends 
must force us from Scotland at present but 
the absolute impossibility of bearing the ex- 
penses attending our mission, and those ex- 
penses may be somewhat lessened by recall- 
ing one of us, and leaving the other ; our Nor- 
wich friends may likewise bear a part of them 
so that unless the funds of the society are 
very low indeed, no excuse for recall can be 
valid, unless founded on fear: and that we 
must remind you 1s our concern, not yours. 
While, therefore, the idca of uniting our so- 
ciety with the whcle kingdom of Scotland at- 
fords you a pleasing prospect, let us do every 
thing in our power to cement that union; and 
this can only be done by a longer residence in 
the country, and by visiting the several so- 
cieties which have sent delegates to Edinburgh 
and would think themselves ill-used if we did 
not take their town in our way. Consider of 
it therefore, we beseech you, and let us have 
your answer immediately. 

The convention proceed with great spirit. 
We sit daily; and last week we came to a re- 
solution which we fancy will give pleasure to 
every friend to reform; as the minutes are to 
be printed, we will, at present, only give you 
the heads of it; viz. 

That should any attempt be made by go- 
vernment for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Bill, the introduction of a convention 
bill, or the landing of foreign troops in Great 
Britain or ireland. the delegates are imme- 
diately to assemble in convention at a certain 
place, the appointment of which is left witha 
secret committee—That when seven delegates 
shall be thus assembled, they shall declare 
themselves permanent; and when their num- 
ber amounts to twenty-one, they shall proceed 
to business—thus you see we are providing 
against what may happen. 

Citizen Gerrald’s health is so far recovered 
as not to prevent him from fully attending his 
duty. We cannot say as much of citizen Sin- 
clair, from the society for Constitutional In- 
forination: he has been confined to his bed 
ever since Saturday by a viclent fever and 
sore throat; he is somewhat better this morn- 
ing. He is a valuable young man; and, 
‘should he die, his loss would be severely felt ; 
not indeed by his constituents, who have 
basely abandoned him, but by all the friends 
of freedom. He is a member of our society, 
wud we recommend him to your notice. 

You will, before this, have received our last 
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of the 26th instant, acknowledging the receipt 
of your letter of the 23rd, together with a re- 
mittance of 12/. 12s. Our time is so constantly 
employed that we find it absolutely impossible 
as yet to write to you more than once a week, 
and even that on no fixed day: eighteen 
hours out of the four and twenty are devoted 
to public business, and you may rest assured 
they are not mispent. Weare happy to hear 
that you go on as well in the South as we do 


in the North.—Letters convey but very im- 


perfectly, and with no great degree of safety 
what we might wish to inform each other of. 
—You have done us a material injury by neg- 
lecting to send-usa parcel of our publications, 
and a number of copies of the jurymen’s right, 
pray do not delay them any longer, and among 
them some of the letters to Dundas. We sent 
you an Edinburgh gazetteer last week, we will 
send you another to-morrow ; you will there- 
in see part of what has passed in the conven- 
tion. We remain, most sincerely your fellow 
labourers in the cause of reform, i 
Josepa GeRRALD, delegate. 
M. Marcaror, delegate. 
M. M. would be glad to receive a line from: 
. T. H. about private business of his own. 


(No, 18)—Copy of a Letter from Mr. Mar- 
garot to the secretary of the London Cor- 
responding Society. 


Edinburgh 8h December, 1793. . 

Fellow Citizen ;—We desire that a copy of 
the inclosed papers be kept by the society, and 
that another copy of them be delivered, with- 
out delay, to citizen Martin, in order that he 
may proceed thercupon immediately. 

You willalready have had contused accounts 
of what has taken place here for the last four: 
days; but on Tucsday next the Edinburgh 
gazetteer shall (if despotism permit) give you 
a complete detail of every thing. The society 
will thereby be able to discover that our ar- 
rival in Scotland has been productive of great 
advantage to the cause, and at the same time 
has given great alarm to our enemies. We 
are very much surprised at the remissness of 
the society: while we are exposing our lite 
and liberty, while we are devoting our time 
and our exertions to their service, while we 
are incurring numberless expenses, and af- 
fronting dangers that would stagger the most 
hardy of them, while we are doing all this, we 
are morcover obliged to remind them of it, 
and that supplies are now become more ne- 
cessary than ever; surely the pecuniary exer- 
tions of any individual in the society, can 
never be compared to our endeavours; ho- 
noured with their confidence we find ourselves 
happy in being pliced in the front of the bat- 
tle; but let them remember that our sacrifi- 
cing ourselves will be of little use, unless they 
attord us a proper support, and that most im- 
mediately. Not daring any longer to trust to 
the post, we send you all these papers in a 
parcel. You will be so good as to make us 


acquainted with their sale arrival—Gerrald 
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wishes to get to London as soon as possible, 
he will communicate that which cannot be so 
fully expressed by letter: you may consider 
this as a private letter, but you may read such 
parts of it as you think proper to any member 
ef the society, especially where it may be 
productive of good.—You will see by the in- 
closed papers, that power has proceeded in a 
most arbitrary manner, almost all the promi- 
nent characters in the convention have been 
or are to be apprehended and examined—lord 
Daer will, we believe, meet with no greater 
favour than ourselves; we understand that 
there is a warrant out againstbim. As an 
account of what has happened to us would 
exceed the bounds of a letter, we will only 
just give you a sketch of it, by way of Journal 
referring you, a8 we said before, to next Tues- 
day’s gazetteer. 


- Thursday Morning, at 7 o'clock. 
A sheriff's officer, followed by five other 
men, entered our bed room, informed us he 
had a warrant (which however he refused to 
show) for apprehending us, and seizing our 
papers; we remained confined all day, at night 
we were examined and admitted to bail, eac 
in the sum of 2,000 merks. 
Friday Morning 9 o'clock. 
We were sent for again without a warrant 
for the purpuse of being present at the open- 
ing of a small trunk, containing our papers ; 
but M. M. protesting against the illegality of 
the whole of the proceedings, and refusing to 
give up the key, the sheriff substitute and the 
rocurator fiscal dared to proceed no farther 
in the business. 


Saturday Morning 9 o'clock. 
-Two messengers came again into our room, 
with Gerrald; they left a summons to appear 
at 10 o’clock, with M. M. They left nothing 
but a request to accompany Gerrald to the 
office; yet, when arrived there, he found that 
@ warrant was issued against him, for the 
purpose of detaining him a prisoner, while 
the box was opened, and the papers examined. 
M. M. still persisting in his refusal, the eat 
was forced from him, the trunk was opened, 
the papers examined and partly restored ; the 
other part was kept, and a declaration drawn 
up, which he was required to sign, but refused, 
protesting against the whole of the business. 
—Gerrald, however, signed what was drawn up 
in his name, and we were once more liberated, 
and since then, now already 24 hours, no far- 
ther persecution has been commenced against 
us. But while we, as individuals, were thus 
harassed (Thursday) the whole of the conven- 
tion were equally ill used—Many of them 
were takcn into custody; and when the re- 
mainder met as usual, the provost, attended 
by his myrmidons, went, and, after pulling 
$$$ —_____-——, of Sheffield, 
out of the chair, ordered the convention to 
disperse, and informed them that he would 
allow no such mectings in future. (Friday) 
The next day, the convention having agreed 
i 


respecting Seditious Practices.” 
to: meet at another place, out of the ju- 


The next day a 
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risdiction of the prevost, we had not been: 
long assembled, before the sheriff, with his: 
myrmidons, appeared among us, and com- 
manded us to depart, after having asked whe- 
ther that meeting, was the British Conven- 
tion, and being answered in the affirmative. 
He next inquired who was the president; 
upon which M. M. having openly asked and 
obtained leave of the convention, placed him- 
self in the chair; informed the sheriff, that 
he, M. M. was the president of the British 
Convention, and that he would not break up: 
the meeting, unless unconstitutionally forced 
thereunto, by the sheriff's pulling him out of 
the chair; which the latter (after some little 
hesitation) having complied with, the ex-pre- 
sident (Gerrald) was also put into the chair, 
which he would not leave but by being pulled 
out; adjourned: the convention to the place 
where it was to become permanent in its sit- 
ting; and having called upon: his colleague, 
Gerrald, for to close the mecting with prayer, 
the company departed peaceable: but not. 
without various reflections on the proceed- 


h{ings, and those reflections not confined 


merely to the members of the convention, 
but coming also from the crowd without doors, 
and even from the attending constables.— 
roclamation was issued by 
the provost, forbidding all assembling within 
the limits of his jurisdiction—We knew not. 
what will happen; but we venture to predict, 
that all this prosecution will increase rather 
than diminish the ardour of the people for 
reform. ‘The country societies, hearing of 
this, are hourly pouring in fresh delegates.—-. 
Want of paper forbids my writing apy more. 
Adieu! Your's. M. M. 


Aprennix G.—Extract from the Evidence 
taken on the 22d of May, 1794, before 
_ the Privy Council. ae 


Thomas Thompson, esq. member for 
Evesham, attending their lordships, was 
called in, and asked, if he was a member of 
the Constitutional Society? to which he an- 
swered, that he was. . 

Extracts from his Evidence.—Q. How 
long have you been a member of this society ? 
A. I cannot exactly recollect, but think 
about last Christmas.—Did you attend the 
meetings of the society regularly? When IL 
was in town I did.—Was you present on the 
28th of March, when a letter was read from 
the London Corresponding Society, of the 
27th of March, with certain resolutions 
[which was shown to Mr. Thompson in 
the book] inclosed, and a resolution and 
order thereupon made by the Constitutional 
Society? I was.—Were you present at a 
meeting of the 4th April, when a resolution 
was made respecting the appointment of de- 
legates to confer, &c.? J do, upon considera- 
tion, recollect it; but I opposed the appoint- 
ment of a convention. Another person and 
Ldecidedly and loudly opposed it, and went 
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away, understanding that it had passed in 
the negative. I opposed it on the grounds of 
its being a bad and alae mode of pro- 
ceeding ; and that it would be better to pre- 
sent a petition to parliament. I do not re- 
collect that any other person besides myself 
and the person areey named opposed this 
proposition.—You recollect, then, being pre- 
sent upon the 4th of April? Yes.—Do you 
remember a deputation being appointed to 
confer with the London Corresponding So- 
cieties? I do remember an agreement to ap- 
point a delegation ; but I do not recollect the 
names of the persons of whom that delega- 
tion was to consist.—Do you recollect the 
eubsequent resolution for appointing a com- 
mittee of correspondence? I do not recollect 
it; but rather think I went away before it 
ssed. I usually left the society before it 
broke up, as I slept in the country, and of 
course many resolutions were passed after I 
went away.—Do you think it right to state 
what you particularly recollect of the reso- 
lution respecting the appointment of a con- 
vention? | recollect the opposing it, with the 
person already named; and I recollect it was 
carried in the negative.—Is it entered on the 
books of the society, that the motion for a 
pointing a convention was negatived? I do 
not know; but it certainly was carried in the 
negative. I recollect peering the society with 
@ firm conviction that it had been negatived; 
and I have since talked with the person al- 
ready named on the subject, who understood 
90, as well as myself.—Can you state the 
name of any person who op the appoint- 
ment of a convention, except yourself and the 
person you have named? I cannot; that per- 
son was against it from the first mention of 
such an jdea.—Was there any debate upon 
it?) There was.—Do you recollect the names 
of any of the persons who hoa for the ap- 
pointment of a convention? Ido not; there 
was a good deal of contusion.—Did you ever 
see the printed resolutions of the society? 
I do not recollect that I did.—Have you any 
reason to believe that the resolution against 
the appointment of a convention was reduced 
to writing? Probably it was: I made a me- 
morandum of it, as I took minutes myself; I 
always did so for my own satisfaction, and 
to refer to upon occasion.—The memorandum 
I made on this occasion stated, particularly 
that it had been carried that no convention 
should take place. 1 was always decided] 
against delegates being sent from the dif- 
ferent societies and towns. I took minutes 
of even what passed at the meetings of the 
Frienda of the People, though I think them 
very safe persons.—Have you any one of 
these memorandums? I have not; I have 
jooked for them, and could not find one: 
they were upon scraps of paper; and not 
thinking them of importance, I did not pre- 
serve them.—As you opposed the formation 
of a convention, what did you conceive the 
convegition was to qo if it did meet? I op- 
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eed a convention, having seen the evils of 
it in other places; and not thinking it the 
best means of obtaining the object in view. 

Mr. Thompson having attended the com- 
mittee of secrecy appointed by the House, 
his evidence before the privy council was 
read to him; and he was asked, if he wished 
to state any thing in explanation of that evi-~ 
dence? Mr. Thompson desired to explain and 
alter it; and observed, that in the account 
given of his evidence before the council, he is 
stated to have said, that at the meeting on the 
4th of April be does not recollect any other 
person, besides the person he mentioned to the 
privy counci) and himself, opposed the propo 
sition for a convention ; he now begs to say, 
that he meant to say, that he does not recollect 
what other persons, besides himself and the 
person before alluded to, opposed that propo- 
sition. It is stated in the evidence, that Mr. 
Tooke gags the letter to request a contri- 
bution for Mr. Skirving. r. Thompson 
meant to say he was to sign the letter as 
chairman of the evening. It is state! in the 
evidence, that he was asked, if he ever saw 
the printed resolutions of the society? To 
which he is stated to answer, he did not re- 
collect he did: Mr. Thompson desires to 
say, that he had never seen before the book 
shown to him by the attorney-general at the 
time that question was put to him. And as 
to the last question, whether he had ever at- 
tended any meeting since the 2d of May? he 
begged now to say, that he went once, with 
an idea of ret name out of the books 
of the society. With respect to Mr. Thomp- 
son being present when the toasts were 
drank; he begged to say he certainly was, 
but that he did not drink them all, being un- 
well, and the wine being bad.—On bei 
shown the toasts at the council, he said, he 
thought some of them very absurd.—Mr, 
Thompson was then asked by the committee, 
If there was any individual, besides the per- 
son before alluded to, that joined you in op- 
spear to the proposition for a convention? 

cannot recollect; but there must have beea 
several, as the question was negatived.— 
Whenand where did Mr. Thompson first see 
or hear the list of those toasts? From the at- 
torney-general in the privy council room. 
Mr. Thompson was nat present at any meet- 
ing of the stewards when the toasts were drawn 
up, previous to the dinner.— Do you recol- 
lect Mr. Sharpe being present on the 11th of 
April, during the debate on a proposed reso- 
lution containing the word “ Convention ?” 
I do not.--Have you any recollection of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, in the caurse of such a debate, 
remarking, that the debate about the word 
“ Canvention” was all nonsense ; it was valy 
bevgeen a Latin word aod an English one? 
J do not. 


APPENDIX pei of a letter from the 
Bristol ey or Constitutional Infor- 
mation, to the London Corresponding 
Society. 
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Bristol, 28th January, 1794. 


Fellow Citizens ;—I am again authorized to 
write to you, signifying the itude of our 


society for your second epistie, which came 
to my hands the Sd. inst. After reading its 
contents, I colleeted as many of our friends 
as I conveniently could that evening—we 
read—we blushed—we took courage ;—we 
did more, for we resolved on re-assembling, 
as we had appointed Prior to the determina- 
tion we in our last. We intend 
publishing an address, or something declara- 
tery of our sentiments, with all convenient 
speed ;—as soon as this is effected, we shall 
send a copy or copies to you. From the 
Courier and Evening Gazette, we have had 
information of the trial of Mr. Margarot, and 
his sentence to 14 years transportation. We 
are by no means at a loss in forming a judg- 
ment of the noble cause in which he wi 
others are embarked, nor would we be 
frightened at such sentences. You see, ci- 
tizens, your second epistle has quickened our 
saaeala and vivified our patriotism, and 
rouzed us to resolution ; and more, our num- 
ber is now considerably increased— perhaps 
your third epistle may do greater things 
still ;—-we are sensible ’tis a noble —’tis a vir- 
tuous—’tis a godlike and immortal cause in 
‘which we are now mutually embarked; and 
though for parts our effort can be but a feeble 
ene, yet the cause we espouse is mighty—is 
energetic—it will finally prevail and prosper : 
it is our firm opinion, could we but arouse 
them, that patriots would become nearly the 
jority of our city. We expected to have 
the dozen of the Englishmen’s Rights, 
which you mentioned in your first epistle-- 
rae you will send them speedily. We are, 
fellow citizens, yours sincerely, 
The Bristol Society for Constitutional 
Information, &c. 


At a General Meeting of the Delegates of 


the United Societies at Norwich, held 
24th Feb. 1794; 


Tt was unanimously resolved, “ That one 

er more delegates shall be sent to the next 

eneral convention, soon as called for by our 
ndon Correspondents.” 


Copy of a letter from the Bristol Consti- 
tutional Society to the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society. 


Bristol, 24th April, 1794. 

Fellow Citizen;—You may be sensible, 
from our last communication, that in the in- 
fancy of our patriotic efforts we had many 
difficulties to overcome, and many strong pre- 
judices to combat.—We laid open to you our 
real situation; we told you our determination 
to address the public; and assured you of our 
unalterable perseverance in the glorious cause 
of freedom.—This perseverance, however, and 
these exertions of an individual society, can 
but little avail, if the societies in the different 
parts of the kingdom are in themselves dis- 
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united, or do not-aid and assist each other 
agreeable to the principles of philanthropy and 
fraternity which they so warmly profess. 
Under this idea, we conceive ourselves 
treated with a degree of incivism, by your so- 
ciety not answering our last letters; the rea- 
sons may be good.—At present we are candid 
enough to confess, that the circumstance 
does not appear to us in the most favourable 
point of view; our address, of which we send 
you a few copies, we find to have a good ef- 
fect, and is likely to beget us the assistance 
of many friends, while our enemies acknow- 
ledge there is something very fair, and reason- 
able in the production.—This is an absolute 
victory, and we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the prospect of success it opens 


tous. With.a mixture of pain and pleasure, 


we saw an account of your last general 
meeting; we lament that the strong hand of 
despotism should so often interfere to prevent 
the assertion of the rights of the people, 
while we rejoice in your manly constitutional 
perseverance, and applaud and approve your 
resolution of forming another general conven- 
tion: our increasing numbers give us eve 
reasonable hope of soon being able more ef- 
fectually to co-operate with you; while, for 
the reasons formerly stated, we cannot yet 
make a positive promise on that head. We 
hope for an immediate answer.—Favour us 
with your opinion of our address, and transmit 
a sketch of your plan respecting the general 
convention.—By order of the Committee of 
Delegates appointed by the British Consti- 
tutional Society. 


Copy of a letter from Newcastle to the secre- 
tary of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 24th April, 1794. 

By desire of a number of friends to a radi- 
cal reform in the constitution here, I make 
free to trouble you. We live in a place where 
an aristocrat magistracy cndeavours tostop the 
gous! and benign spirit of national liberty 
rom spreading, notwithstanding a very great 
number are found here that dare assert the 
natural and unalienable rights of man, and 
bear their testimony against the tyrannical 
encroachments of assumed power on those 
rights; a good number have formed them- 
scives into societies, and meet weckly, admit- 
ting none but known friends; and have as- 
sumed no name but that of news-paper com- 
ies; these were in great spirits while the 
British Convention continued to act; but after 
their suppression a damp was cast on the 
whole.—Subscriptions were ready to be sent 
off the very niet they were suppressed, and 
the Gazetteer stopped, which has since been 
remitted to London, for the use of the perse- 
cuted worthies, Muir and Palmer. — Being 
charmed with your masterly and bold appro- 
bation of the conduct of your delegates and’° 
noble martyrs for truth, Margarot and Ger- 
rald,and finding your name signcd secretary to 
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the Cotresponding Society, we wish to copy | heasts of prey to their dens of rapine and 


your example: and beg, if you think us worth 


your notice, give us your views and intentions | Corresponding Societ 


as soon as convenient, which, I hope, will be 
@ means to stimulate and increase our num- 
bers. Lest this should not come to you, as I 
have an uncertain direction, I forbear troubling 
you more at preseut, in hopes of being fa- 
voured with your future correspondence.— 
Farewell, hoping the hydra of tyranny and 
-imposition shall soon fall under the guillotine 
of truth and reason.—Your’s with all due res- 


-pect, &c. 


Copy of a Letter from the Constitutional So- 
ciety at Norwich to the secretary of the 
London Corresponding Society. 


Norwich Societies, 29th April, 1794 

Citizen * * *;—-It is with great satis- 
faction we view the manly condiict of you 
and your colleagues, especially when sur- 
rounded as you are by a domineering aristo- 
cracy, who notwithstanding their great blus- 
ter, are but chicken-hearted ;— witness our 
Norfolk Quixotes, who after being completely 
‘foiled at the county meeting, were determined 
.to subscribe to support an armed aristocracy : 
but, pray, tell it not in the metropolis, that a 
noble marquis subscribed no more than 2002. 
and another high pensioned lord but. 100/.; 
an alderman and leader, and very fierce for 
church and king, the enormous sum of 201. : 
these. are the men who are ready to spend 
their lives and fortunes ;—but enough of such 
pureceed beings! We should be glad to 
now whether the Friends of the People con: 
sent to a convention, and whether they will 
take an active part. Please to accept of a few 
of our bills. We should esteem it a favour 
that you would send usa few of your late de- 
clarations.—P. S. Many of our friends are fully 
convinced of the necessity, legality, and ra- 
tionality of a convention: but, query, whe- 
ther the time be expedient? 


Copy of a letter from the secretary of the 
ponii Corresponding Socicty to New- 
castle. 


> 1st May, 1794. 

Citizen ;—It is with pleasure the London 
Corresponding Society hear that a society on 
a similar plan, and with the same patriotic 
objects in view, is likely to be established at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—If ever a crisis arrived 
that required the exertions of the people to 
stop the torrent of corruption, infamy, and 
despotism, that seems likely to overwhelm 
them, it is the present—in God’s name then 
let us use these exertions. — We are called 
upon by every thing that is dear to us, as 
men and as christians. The cause of truth 
and liberty must finally be omnipotent; 
therefore doubt not that the glorious reign 
of liberty and equality will ere ong be esta- 
- blished, and modern governments with every 
appendage of wickedness and corruption, will 

te 10 tume from their genial influence, as 


sun. The London 
ave beheld with in- 
dignation the rapid advances of despotism in 
Britain, and are ready cordially to unite with 
every other society in the three kingdoms, 
who have for their object a full and effectual 
representation of the people; they therefore 
have deputed six of their members to meet 
six members of the Society for Constitutional 
Information, to form a Committee of Corres- 
pondence and Co-operation; this committee 
meets regularly twice a week at No. 2, Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, where any member 
delegated by your society will meet with every 
information required.—We inclose you a few 
of our resolutions, entered into at our general 
meeting on the 14th of April, which will be 
sufficiently explanatory of our sentiments and 
views. We heartily unite with you in wish- 
ing that the hydra of tyranny and imposition 
may soon fall under the guillotine of truth 
and reason. 


Copy ofa Letter from the secretary to the 
Constitutional Society at Sheffield, to the 
secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. 


darkness from the risin 


Sheffield, May 11th, 1794. 

Friend and Fellow Citizen ;—The triends of 
peace and reform in Halifax having held a 
general public meeting in the open air, on 
Monday April 21st, 1794, at which were man 
friends from Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfel 
Bradford, and the adjacent neighbourhood, 
the friends of freedom, after the meeting, 
agreed to hold a general meeting of delegates 
at Bristol, in order to consider on the measures 
to be adopted by them preparatory to a gene- 
ral convention. After which our worthy 
friend citizen of Halifax, being or- 
dered to Sheffield to get the proceedings of 
the meeting printed, and consult with us upon 
the subject, they were advised by us to defer 
at present the meeting of delegates, until 
further information from you on that subject. 
I was therefore ordered, at our last committee 
meeting, to write to you, requesting the favour 
of as early intelligence as possible on thatim- 
portant business. We are not in the least 
intimidated in Sheffield, as we can call and 
hold a public meeting whenever circumstances 
renders the same necessary ;' besides, in the 
house where I reside, we have a large com- 
modious room, where the society can peace- 
ably meet in rutation.—By order of the com- 
mittee * * ¢ * secretary. 


SupPpLeMeEnT to the Second Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy. 

Since the Second Report of the Committee 
was presented to the House, a letter has been 
received by the chairman of the Committee 
from Mr. Grey, a member of this House, and 
one of the members of the Society of the 
Friends of the People, on the subject of the 
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correspondence between that society and the 
Scotch Convention. 

From one of the enclosures transmitted by 
Mr. Grey, it appears that the letters of the 
secretary of the Friends of the People, dated 
the 23rd July and 29th October, which are 
referred to in the Second Report, were written 
without any authority from the society, or 
from any committee of the society and 
are considered by him as only private and 
personal communications from himself: al- 
though this circumstance did not distinctly 
appear on the face of the letters, there is no- 
thing in the manner in which they are reter- 
red-to by your committee incongistent with 
it; and although your committee, on examin- 
ing these papers, find nothing in their former 
statement erroneous; yet, being desirous of 
putting the House fully in. possession of all 
the additional information which they have 
received on this subject, they have thought 
that the most satisfactory way of doing so, is 
to subjoin the papers communicated by Mr. 
Grey, without any comment on the observa- 
tions and reasoning therein contained. 


Appenpix, No. 1. 


: Chapel Street, June 14th. 
Sir ;—Upon seeing, in the second Report of 
the Secret Committee, the Society of the 
Friends of the People introduced as acting in 
concert and correspondence with the Scotch 
convention, I thought it necessary to make 
immediate inquiry of the secretary, as to the 
circumstances of any communication that 
might have passed between them. The re- 
sult of that inquiry which I desired him te 
state to me by letter, I have now the honour 
of inclosing to you, in order that you may 
have an opportunity, if you think it material 
to do so, of correcting what appears to me to 
be an erroneous statement in the report of 
the Committee. I have also inclosed a print- 
ed copy of the proceedings of the Scotch con- 
vention, previous to the time of the only com- 
qmunication ever made by them to the Friends 
of the People, in December 1792, that it may 
be seer to what the vote of thanks inserted 
in the report, really referred.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, &c. C. Grey. 
The rt. hon. Wm. Pitt. 


Appenpix, No. 2. 


Frith Street, Soho; Wednesday Evening, 
June 11th 1794. 

Sir ;—In compliance with your desire of 
being accurately informed what correspon- 
dence the Friends of the People in London 
have had with the convention in Scotland, or 
with Mr. Skirving its secretary, I send you 
the following particulars, which contain not 
only the substance of the communications 
with the society, but also of those I have per- 
sonally made, and of the whole subject, as tar 
as it has come within my knowledge. 

The first convention at Edinburgh, in fa- 
vour of parliamentary reform, consisted ex- 
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clusively of delegates from the different so- 
cleties of the Friends of the People in Scot- 
land. By their minutes they appear to have 
declined communicating with any society 
which did not take that title. They first met 
on the 11th of December 1792, and sat 
only three days. Their name of “ conven- 
tion” was familiar to mectings in Scotland ; 
and they stated the object of their institution 
to have been to consolidate the common 
strength of the friends of reform in that part 
of the country ; which is the very same reason 
given for the establishment of a similar body, 
tor a similar purpose, in London, in 1780. 

In their last sitting, on the 13th of Decem- 
her, they voted that certain resolutions should 
be sent to the Friends of the People in Lon- 
don; which together with the letter inclosing 
them, I herewith transmit. This was the 
only communication made from that body. 


The answer to it stated, that by some acci- 


dent the resolutions mentioned in the letter 
were not inclosed ; but that the society had 
seen them in the newspapers: it also assured 
them of the approbation and concurrence of 
the Friends of the People in London, accords 
ing to the terms of their several declarations. 
I afterwards received printed copies of its 
proceedings, in December 1792, and May 
1793, and could not perceive any thing in 
them that was not strictly confined to a rea- 
sonable parliamentary reform. 

On the 2d of May 1793, after having sat 
three days, it adjourned till October. Many 
pereenen of great respectability and of 
arge property were members of it. The ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh did not molest, or, as 
far as ever I could learn, even blame it. And 
when, in the House of Commons, the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform was so fully dis- 
cussed, on the 6th and 7th of May 1793, m 
which the subject of a national convention 
was introduced and reprobated, the slightest 
Notice was not taken of the convention at 
Edinburgh, though it had assembled in the 
preceding December, and published its pro- 
ceedings, and had again assembled, seven 
days before that debate, for the purpose of 
collecting and forwarding many of the very 
petitions in favour of reform, which were then 
under discussion ;—a business which it pub- 
licly avowed, and which .many days prior to 
the debate was published in the London 
newspapers. 

The next letter received from Mr. Skirving, 
so far as I recollect, was in the middle of Oc- 
tober 1793; it was signed by him, as secre- 
tary to the society of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple in Edinburgh, and not as secretary to the 
convention. It solicited the society of the 
Friends of the people in London to send de- 
legates to the ensuing convention of the 
Friends of the People at Edinburgh appointed 
for the 29th of the same month. I showed 
the letter to two or three members who hap- 
pened to be then in town, and they agreed 
with me that I ought to send an answer to 
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the following effect :—acquainting Mr. Skir- 
ving, that ona subject so important as that 
of sending delegates to the convention at 
JPdinbureh, it won'd be necessary to consult 
the socictv; bot that the shortness of the 
tine rendered it impossible to give proper 
notier, first for calling the committee (which 
was diet toen sitting, and which alone could 


cescrible the society) and then for calling a 
gerirsi meeting; the shortness of the time I 
rerresented as the more objectionable in that 


scuisun of the year, when very few members 
sere in town. IF, however, told him that I 
had consulted some members on the subject, 
aint they had agreed with me, without decid- 
i>) on the propricty of the measure, that the 
nuce was insufficient, and that therefore his 
request could not be complied with. I added, 
that it was hichly probable some members of 
the society, then in Scotland, would be pre- 
sent, and that whatever they agreed to I had 
no doubt the society would confirm. I said 
Jord Vauderdale might perhaps attend. No 
person in London saw this answer after it was 
drawn up. It was entirely of my own writ- 
‘ing; and L think it was stated in it that it 
was merely a eo personal communica- 
tion from myself. 

I afterwards understood that the convention 
of delegates from the Friends of the People 
in Scotland assembled accordingly on the 29th 
of October, and sat, as they had done at their 
former meetings, two or three days, They 
confined themselves strictly, and I believe 
sincerely, to the business of parliamentary re- 
form, and then adjourned for several months. 
Soon after their adjournment, however, the 
delegates from the societies in London and 
other parts of England arrived. The conven- 
tion then reassembled on the 19th of Novem- 
ber; and it was not till after this period that 
it assumed the name of the British Conven- 
tion instituted for the purpose of obtaining uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parliaments, or 
adopted any part of the language or conduct 
which (with what justice I do not pretend to 
determine) have exposed it to so much anim- 
adversion and censure. 

This is the whole of the correspondence, as 
far as I can recollect, that passed between the 
Fricnds of the People in London and the con- 
vention, or Mr. Skirving, at Edinburgh. The 
correspondence that took place between Mr. 
Skirving and myself could not, from circum- 
stances which occur in my mind, be very im- 


portant. He sent me the printed minutes of 
the convention, and I sent him the publica- 
tions of the Friends of the People in London. 


The last time I wrote to him was about the 
end of October, acknowledging the receipt of 
some copies of Mr. Muir's trial; and I per- 
fectly remember concluding my letter with 
a hope that the delegates fom the societies 
m London, who had then just departed to 
mneet the convention in Edinburgh, would 
not Import into Scotland any of that intem- 
perate spirit which had brought blame on the 
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moderate and sincere friends of reform in 
England; I hoped that the Friends of the 
People in Scotland would continue to perse- 
vere with that prudence and moderation in 
the cause of parliamentary reform, which 
had so justly obtained them the approbation 
of the friends to the measure in England 
This Jetter, I suppose, displeased Mr. Skir- 
ving, for he never ufter wrote to me, Dor did 
I write to him. 

Having now detailed the whole of the cor- 
respondence, to the best of my remembrance, 
between the convention and the Friends of 
the People in London, and between Mr. Skir- 
ving and myself, I think it my duty to ob- 
serve, without presuming to give any opinion 
on the conduct of the British Convention, 
that a material distinction ought to be drawn 
between it and the convention of the Friends 
of the People. The proceedings of the latter, 
at their meetings in December 1708 and May 
1793, appear to me to have been such as the 
most timid friend to parliamentary reform 
could not object to. 

Their proceedings at their meeting in Oc- 
tober were, I believe, of the same description. 
When they assembled with the delegates 
from England, indeed, another system seems 
to have been pursued. Their meetings had 
always sat only three days at a time, they 
were settled to be held only twice a year. 
But after it became the British Conven- 
tion, they then, and not till then, entered 
into all those measures at which the magis- 
trates and government have expressed so” 
much alarm; and it was not till then that 
they even declared decisively im favour of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments; it 
is therefore extremely material to remark, 
that no blame has yet been thrown on the 
convention of the Friends of the People at 
Edinburgh, and that between the British 
Convention and the Friends of the People in 
London no correspondence of any kind ever 
took place, nor even any sort of communica- 
tion between Mr. Skirving and myself after 
its Institution.—I have the honour to be, 
sir, &c. Dawizt Stuart. 


To Charles Grey, esq. M. P. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have seen. 
the second report of the secret committee of 
the House of Commons, in which mention is 
made of two letters that had escaped my me- 
mory. The first of those letters containing a 
resolution of thanks, I never made any mi- 
nute of, because those thanks were not voted 
to the Scotch Convention in icular, as 
might be imagined from the statement in the 
report, but were passed generally to all so- 
cieties which had assisted in the cause of par- 
liamentary reform.—After the motion in the 
House of Commons, on the 6th of May, 1793, 
the society of the Friends of the People ia 
London, on the 18th of the same month, 
agreed to the following resolution: “ That 
the thanks of this society be retumed to the 
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various sdcieties im correspondence with it, 
_ for their zeal and activity in the cause of par- 
j tary reform ; and to express a hope and 
aaa tney vill event the same Eee 
rapa (a temper, during the interval -be- 
tween present time and the meeting of 
the next session of parliament.” — Besides 
sending copies of this resolution to the dif- 
ferent societies in England, it was resolved 
that copies of it should be sent to the chair- 
men of the societics in aon and Glasgow 
requesting tham to transmit the same to all 
the societies in Scotland with which the 
corresponded. The copventiori at Edinburg 


was considered by me, not only as a society 
with which the Friends of the people in Lon- 
don communicated, but as the best channel 
for conveying the resolution of thanks over 
Scotland ; I of sent them a copy. 
But I do not find, neg do I believe, that I was 
instructed to address the resolution to the 
convention, in preference to the Edinburgh 
Rocety of Friends of the ned jor 
- With regard to the second letter mentioned 
in the report, dated the 2$rd of July, 1793, I 
do not, in the slightest degree, remember it; 
but from the passage there quoted, I have not 
the least doubt of its being mine: it contains 
the language I have invariably held whenever 
the subject of a convention has been men- 
tioned. But it is impossible I at that time 
could have written as secretary, either in the 
mame of the society, which was not then sit- 
ting, it having adjourned on the 4th of June, 
1793, without again meeting till the 23rd of 
January, 1794; or, in the name of the com- 
Buttee, which did not meet from the 30th of 
April 1793 till the 17th of January, 1794: 
and as neither the society nor the committee 
ever authorized me to correspond in their 
name, without their knowledge, the letter of 
the 23rd of July must have been a private 
and personal one of my own—I find that on 
the 20th of that month I received a parcel of 
the printed minutes of the convention, ac- 
companied by a letter from Mr. Skirving, in 
‘his own name oaly, and notin the name of any 
society in which I suppose he took that oppor- 
tunity of wishing to know my opinion respect- 
ing a convention in England. Ofsuch private 
aot giey letters I have written many, but as 
did not consider them to concern the so- 
ciety, I never kept copies of them. I am, 
however, certain, that if they were all pub- 
lished, none of them, or even any parts of 
them, could with justice be censured. The 
third letter mentioned in the report is of the 
same private personal nature with the second: 
T think I wrote it in haste, and I remember 


it the more icularly, as it was the last I 
sent to Mr. Skirving. I am very certain that 
decane. blsbed in bpd x, it will 
y justify the account I have iven 
of it in the body of this letter. a 
Thursday, 4 o’clock. 


Aprennix, No. 3. 


Sir ;—I bave the honour to inform the 
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Friendsof the People in London, that the genc- 
ral convention of delegates from the various 
societies of the Friends of the People through- 
out Scotland, unanimously agreed on Thursday 
last, the third day of their sitting in this 
to address the Friends of the People 
in London, and the enclosed letter of address 
was accordingly ordered to be printed and 
transmitted. I have taken upon me to direct 
the same to you, upon seeing your name at 
their resolutions, by this day’s post; and to 
entreat you to communicate it at their first 
meeting. I will transmitall the proceedings 
of the conventicn so soon as the various mi- 
nutes and resolutions are received from the 
press.— With great esteem, I am, sir, &c. 
W. SKIRVING, SEC. 
Edinburgh, 19th Dec. 1792. 
Samuel Whitbread, jun. esq. 
M. P. London. 


Appenpix, No. 4. 


Edinburgh, December, 12th. : 
At a General Convention of the Delegates 
of the Friends of the People, held this day, 


Colonel Dalrymple in the chair. 


Resolved, 1. That it appears to this corn 
vention that very great abuses have arisen 
in the government of this country, from a 
neglect of the genuine principles of the con 
stitution: that these abuses have of late 
grown to an alarming height, and produced 
great discontents. — 2. That the essential 
measures to be pursued, in order to remove 
these abuses, and effectually to do away thew 
mischievous consequences, are, first, To re- 
store the freedom of election, and an equal 
representation of the people in parliament: 
second, To secure to the people a frequent exer-~ 
cise of their right of electing their representa- 
tives.—S. That for the purpose ofaccomplishing 
these constitutional objects,the proper and legal 
method is that of applying by petition to parhia- 
ment.—4. That since a speedy and complete re- 
dress of our present grievances will most effec- 
tually be obtained by the joint co-operation of 
every Briton whv yet retains the spirit and the 
wish to be free, this convention will, as far as 
their principles and objects allow them, co-ope- 
rate with the society of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple in London.—5. That this resolution, along 
with those voted at a former convention, be 
transmitted by the chairman to the society 
of the Friends of the People in London. 

(Signed) W. Datrymp te, chairman. 
W. Sxrrvino, secretary. 


Appenpix, No. 5. 


The Minutes of the proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Convention of the Delegates from 
the Societies of the Friends of the People 
throughout Scotland. At their several 
sittings in Edinburgh, on thé eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth of December, 
1792.— Edinburgh: printed by J. Ro- 
bertson, No. 39, South Bridge. Anno 
4793, 
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Bazxter’s Hall, Edin. Tuesday, 
Dec. 11, 1792. 

At noon this day, the delegates from the 
several societies of the Friends of the People, 
throughout Scotland, assembled very nume- 
rously in their convention room here, incom- 
pliance with the following public advertise- 
ments: 

Sir;—The convention of delegates from 
the various societies of the Friends of the 
People, in and about Edinburch, who assem- 
bled here upon the twenty-first instant, ex: 
pressed a unanimous wish for a eeneral con- 
vention of delezates from the various socie- 
ties in Scotland established upon similar 
principles. If it shall meet the approba- 
tion of the majority of the societies, they 
Propose to hold a convention, upon the 
eleventh day of December next, in the city 
of Edinburgh. The various advantages which 
will result to the whole, from a consolidation 
of pur common strength, are too obvivus to 
be detailed. If you approve of this measure, 
and resolve to send delegates, inform us, in 
course of post. It shall be our care to pres 
pare a proper place for meeting, of which we 
Shall give you timely and regular notice. Be 

leased to direct your letters to our secretary, 
fir. William Skirving, bead of Horse-wynd, 
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Edinburgh.—By order of the committee of 


convention, 
Edinburgh, 
Nov. 23rd, 1792. 


P.S. We earnestly request of your society, 
to communicate this intimation to any so- 
‘cleties in your neighbourhood, of whose ex- 
istence, in consequence of their not having 
published their declaration of principles, we 
‘may be ignorant. 


A convention of delegates from every so- 
ciety of Friends of the People in Scotland, 
will be held at Edinburgh, in Baxter’s-hall, 
in James’s court, on Tuesday the eleventh of 
December next, at twelve o’clock nvon, 
against which time the general committee 
shall have every thing prepared for the re- 
ception of the delegates. 

After a short conversation, Messrs. Bell, 
Muir, and Skirving, the present president, 
vice-president, and secretary, of the Edin- 
burgh general association of the Friends of 
the People, were requested to officiate in these 
several capacities, until the powers of the de- 
Jegates should be veritied. 

_ Mr. Hugh Bell in the chair.—The commis- 
sions to the several delegates were produced, 
and read. The roll being made up, was called 
Over, name by name, and intimation several 
times made, that if the name of any delecate 
had been omitted, it should now be given in. 
The convention was then declared assembled; 
and the president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary retired. 

General Convention assembled. — Some 
conversation took place relative to office- 
bearcrs and committees, and the impropriety 
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of having these permanent. The convention 
at length, on the motion of lord Daer, re- 
solved, that they would elect a president each 
day, or sitting; and upon a motion by Tho- 
mas Muir, younger, esq. of Huntershill, it 
was resolved, that the secretary should be 
permanent, Lieut. col. Dalrymple of Fordel 
was then unanimously called to the chair; 
and W. Skirving, of Strathruddy, elected se- 
cretary. 

Colonel Dalrymple in the chair. — After 
sume motions relating to order, moved 
by lord Daer and Mr. Fowler, and or- 
dered to be laid upon the table in-writing, 
the convention proceeded to a declaration of 
principles ; and a scroll of resolutions being 
presented by John Morthland, esq. advocate, 
the convention, upon his motion, resolved it- 
self into a committee, to consider the same, 
and to report against to-morrow’s sitting.— 
Resnmed the convention. 

Col. Dalrymple in the chair.—Mr. Muir 
moved, ‘hat the two motions made by capt. 
Johnston, resolved and published by the ge- 
nera] association of the Friends of the People, 
in and about Edinburgh, be also adopted and 
published, as the resolutions of the general 
convention. The same was agreed to unani- 
mously, and a copy, drawn up 1n proper form, 
was ordered to be laid before the convention 
to-morrow. A motion was made to adjourn 
till 6 o’clock in the evening ; but, as this was 
opposed, it was agreed to adjourn till 10 
o’clock next forenoon. 

Convention Room, Wednesday 10 o'clock. 
The delegates assembled conturm to the ad- 
journment. Lord Daer moved, that the pre- 
sident of the former day take the chair till the 
meeting was full, and that then they should 
elect their president for the day, agreeable to 
their former resolution; and the same was 
adopted. 

Col. Dalrymple in the chair.—Lord Daer, 
as ordered yesterday, gave in to the table, the 
following motions; 1. That it shall not be a 
rule, that when a motion is made and second- 
ed, it shall be decided upon before any other 
be heard. 2. That when a subject is an- 
nounced as the business for consideration, it 
shall be permitted to any person to propose 
what motions thereon he shall think it is pro- 
per should be adopted ; and that when all the 
motions are laid on the table which any wish 
to propose, a vote shall be put, which proposal 
shall be first taken into consideration. 3. 
That when any business 1s under considera- 
tion, any incidental motion may be introduc- 
ed; and if the meeting choose not to take it 
into consideration at that moment, the meet- 
ing shall declare this, by resolving to pass on 
to the ordinary course of business, 4. That 
any motion may be discussed the day it is 
proposed ; but that it shall not be finally de- 
cided or published to the world, till it be con- 
firmed next day.—The meeting being now 
full, lord Daer was unanimously called to the 
chair. ; ; 
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' Lord Daer in the chair.—Mr. Muir rose, to 
read a printed paper, which had been sent 
from Ireland, intituled, Address of the United 
Irishmen in Dublin, to the Delegates for Re- 
_form in Scotland; the reading of it was op- 
sed, in point of form, the same not being 
Pefore the House; but the address being de- 
clared a masterly performance, and a declara- 
tion that atiorded the most flattering evidence 
of the union and philanthropy of the friends 
of reform in Ireland, the reading of it was uni- 
versally called for. After reading the same, 
the convention passed to the order of the day. 
—Lord Duer being obliged to leave the meet- 
ing, the last preses was called to the chair as 
a matter of course. 
- Col. Dalrymple in the chair.—The report of 
the committee was called for, the resolutions 
adopted in committee were read, and debated 
paragraph by paragraph, when the following 
were, with great unanimity, resolved in con- 
vention, and, ordered to the published. Re- 
solved, 1. That this convention, taking under 
consideration the insidious, wicked, and in- 
flammatory artifices, employed by the ene- 
mies of all retorm, to misrepresent and calum- 
niate the Friends of the People, as the promo- 
ters of public discord, and advocates for an 
unjust and absurd violation of private proper- 
ty, by an equal division—Think it incumbent 
upon them to declare, that they hold all such 
unprincipled designs in utter detestation and 
abhorrence, and that they will maintain the 
established constitution of Great Britain, on 
its genuine acknowledged principles, consist- 
ing of three estates—hing, Lords and Com- 
mons. 2. That the members of this conven- 
tion will, to the utmost of their power, con- 
cur in aiding and strengthening-the hands of 
the civil magistrates throughout this kingdom, 
to repress riot and tumult, and all attempts 
whatsoever to disturb the tranquillity, happi- 
ness, and good order of society. 3. That it ap- 
a to this convention, that ver eee abuses 
ave arisen in the government of this country, 
from a neglect of the genuine principles of the 
constitution; that these abuses have of late 
grown to an alarming height, and produced 
great discontents. 4. That the essential mea- 
sures to be pursued, in order to remove these 
abuses, and effectually to do away their mis- 
chievous consequences, are, first, to restore the 
treedom of election, and an equal representa- 
tion of the people in parliament. And, secondly, 
‘to secure to the people a frequent exercise of 
their right of electing their representatives. 
5. That, for the purpose of accomplishing 
these constitutional objects, the proper and 
legal method is, that of applying y petition 
to parliament. 6. That these resolutions be 
printed in the Scots and English newspapers; 
and also be printed in hand-bills, for general 
distribution among the associated Friends of 
‘the People, in different parts of Scotland.— 
Adjourned till 6 o'clock in the evening. 
onventton Hall, Wednesday, 6 o'clock. 
Col. Dalrymple in the chair,.—The secretary 
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presented the plan of organization for indivi- 
dual societies, for district associations, and for 
general conventions ; together with a written 
motion by Mr. Fowler, for a committee of 

ublications, for the purpose of communicat- 
Ing instruction. The same were received ; 
and Messrs. Wilson and Fowler were request- 
ed to bring them before the House at a proper 
opportunity. Mr. Muir and others brought 
forward the following motions, which were 
unanimously adopted; namely, resolved, 1. 
That this convention do address the Friends 
of the People at London. 2. ‘That the thanks 
of the convention be returned to Messrs. 
Grey, Erskine, the earl of Lauderdale, the 
marquis of Lansdowne, col. M’Leod, lord 
Daer, and col. Dalrymple, for their patriotic 
services in the cause of the people: to J. H. 
Tooke, esq; for his masterly support of free- 
dom : to the hon. major Maitland, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. Muir, Mr. Bell, and capt. Johnston, 
for their important assistance to overturn core 
ruption: also to the right hon. Charles Fox, 
for his determined speech in the last meeting 
of the Whig Club; and lastly, to all those 
members of the House of Commons, who 
have supported in parliament the cause of the 
people. 

Agreed to captain Johnston’s two resolu- 
tious of yesterday, which are as follow: Re-« 
solved, 1. That it be recommended to each 
Society of the Friends of the People, to ex- 
punge from the roll of their members, the 
name or names of any individual or indivi- 
duals, who may have acted illegally, tumul- 
tuously, or in any way to the disturbance of 
the public peace. 2.'That any individual or 
individuals, of the societies of the Friends of 
the People, whose conduct may have been 
legal and orderly, and who may be persecuted 
by the arm of power, for adhering to the cause 
of the people, be defended by the united 
strength of the Friends of the People. 

The five following motions which Mr. Skirv- 
ing proposed, were ordered to lie on the 
table: 1, That the Friends of the People in 
Britain, should unite inghe application to par- 
liament, both as to the extent of reform to be 
demanded, and as to the manner of execut- 
ing their petition for the same. 92. That, 
therefore, this convention should send two or 
three deputies to London, to concert a com- 
mon plan with the Friends of the People 
there, advising always with the general com- 
mittees at Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 3. That 
these committees, while the deputies remain 
at London, should meet weekly, in order to 
instruct the deputies from time totime. 4. 
That when a common plan of operation is 
thus procured, a general convention be called, 
to approve or amend the same, and particu- 
larly to direct the manner in which the peti- 
tions shall be executed and presented to par- 
liament. 5, That the convention recommend, 
That the Friends of the Constitution and of 
the People, be in the mean time diligent, in 
forming themselves every where into societies, 
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in order to give the greater energy to their 
petitions. 

My. Allan proposed the following to be add- 

ed to the resolutions already adopted: 
. “ That, in order to supersede the necessity 
of constantly resorting t6 the aid of a military 
force, it be recommended by the convention, 
to the associated Friends of the People, in the 
different parts of the country to hold them- 
selves in readiness to support the civil magis- 
trate, when required, for the suppression of 
any eee tumults that may arise in their 
neighbourhood.” This motion was deferred, 
on account of its importance, till next day. 

Mr. Muir moved, to appoint a committee of 
finance; and the following regulations were 
unanimously adopted ; namely,—resolved, 1. 
That each district association, shall have a 
committce for regulating their own respective 
fmances—that the several committees of 
finance, shall correspond with the Edinburgh 
committee of finance, as the committee also 
of finance for the general convention, and re- 
mit to this committee, as such, their respec- 
tive contributions for the public interest. 2. 
That this committee of general finance, in 
Edinburgh, shall lay before each convention 
a state of the receipt and expenditure. 3. 
That the convention, on the first day of their 
sitting, appoint a committee of constraint, for 
the purpose of inspecting the accounts of the 
convention’s committee of finance ; and report 
the result of their examination to the conven- 
tion. 

A motion that had been formerly made 
verbally, and adopted in the resolutions, to 
petition parliament, was resumed; and the 
convention resolved to petition parliament 
with all convenient speed; and a committee 
was appointed to draw up a schedule of said 
petition, and to present the sume to-morrow. 
e—Adjourned, till ten o'clock to-morrow. 

Convention Hall, Thursday, 10 o'clock.— 
The delegates convened coniurm to adjourn- 
ment; colonel Dalrymple in the chair. Mr. 
Morthland moved, to have the two following 
resolutions added to the former ones: resolv- 
ed, 1. That since a specdy and complete 
redress of our present gricvances will be most 
effectually obtained by tle joint co-operation 
of every Briton, who yet retains the spirit and 
the wish to be free, this convention will, as 
far as their principles and objects will allow 
them, co-operate with the Society of the 
Friends of the People in London. %. That 
this resolution, along with those voted ata 
former sitting of this convention (page 731) 
be transmitted, by the chairman, to the 
society of the Friends of the people in Lon- 
don.—And the same was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. Fowler read the copy of the petition to 
parliament which had been ordered ; and it 
met with general approbation, as to the mat- 
ter of it; and was remitted back te the com- 
Mittee, to be put into the form appointed by 
the House of Cormens and thereafter trans- 
mitted to the different societies for approba- 
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tion.—Mr. Wilson then brought forward the 
plan of organization, for the difierent bodies 
of the Friends of the People; after reading 
over the whole of it, the convention recogniz- 
ed the right of individual societies, to regulate 
their own internal order, and resolved, that 
these words be inserted, “ with power to any 
ten towns, in which there is a society of the 
Friends of the people, to call a general con- 
vention.”——Mr. Morthland next brought for- 
ward the following motion, proposed by Mr. 
Ritchie of Edinburgh.—Moved, That the se- 
cretary to this conventiun, transmit to the 
secretary of burgesses associated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a reform in the internal 

overnment of the Royal Boroughs of Scot- 

d, a letter inclosing the resolutions, con- 
taining the declaration of principles drawn up 
and published by this convention, and recom- 
mending to the burgesses, if the above decla- 
ration of principles meets their approbation, 
to co-operate with the Friends of the People, 
in the common cause of obtaining the great 
objects of reform expressed in these resolu- 
tions.—In Place of this motion, the followin 
was submitted by Mr. Skirving, and secon 
by captain Johnston and others. 

Moved, That if any members of the asso- 
ciation for borough reform, apply to the 
Friends of the People to be admitted, they 
will be received cordially. But the conven- 
tion can admit no societies, but societies of 
the Friends of the People.—Atter a long de- 
bate, the votes were taken, aud tlie first mo- 
tiun was negatived, and the second adupted, 

Upon the motion of Dr. Yule, an address to 
the citizens of Britain at large, was unani- 
mously resolved, and a committce appointed 
to draw up the same. ‘The following motion, 
submilted by Mr. Ellis, was likewise unant- 
mously resolved: “ That it be recommended 
to the People, to form associations in every 
county, composed of members from the dit- 
ferent societies in that county, in order to 
ascertain the state of population, the number 
of clectors, the quantity of taxes paid, the 
partial taxes, and the local grievances of that 
county. That they publish the same, or 
transmit them to the committee of finance at 
Edinburgh.” 2 

Mr. Fowler then moved, “ That the thanks 
of the convention be returned to convener 
Lindsay of Coltbridge, and the other friends 
of liberty, who in a liberal and manly man- 
ner, refuted the aspersions thrown on the 
conduct and intentions of the Friends of the 
People, in the late meeting of the fourteen 
incorporated trades of Edinburgh ;” the same 
was unanimously agreed to, and the conven- 
tion expressed their sense of the benefit which 
was done to the cause by the patriotic con- 
duct of that meeting at Jarge. - 

Captain Johnston in the chair.—Resumed 
the consideration of Mr. Allen’s motion of 
yesterday ; when sundry members thinking 
that it was expressed substantially in the 
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Allen agreed to withdraw it. It was then 
resolved, that the thanks of the convention 
be given to the secretary, Mr. Skirving, for 
his unremitted application to the business of 
the society ; and that a small committee be 
appointed to assist him in extending, and 
publishing the proceedings of this conven- 
tion.” 

John Millar, esq; Advocate, called the 
attention of the convention, to certain reso- 
Jutions in the Edinburgh Herald of the day, 
of which the following 1s a copy: 

‘We whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being unanimously and decidedly of opinion, 
that for the security and happiness of all 
classes of our fellow-countrymen, for the 
maintenance of our own rights and liberties, 
and for those of our posterity, it is, in the 
present moment, incumbent upon us, and 
all good subjects, to eve to the executive 
government an effectual support im counter- 
acting the efforts of sedition, and in sup- 
pressing, in their beginnings, all tumoults or 
riots, on whatever pretence they may be ex- 
cited; do hereby publicly declare our deter- 
mination to take all such steps for these pur- 
poses as are within the limits of our duty in 
the several stations in which the constitution 
of our country has placed us and to afford, by 
our individual exertions, thar active assist- 
ance to the authority of the lawful magistrate 
and to the maintenance of the established 
government, which is at all times due from 
the subjects of this free and bappy kingdom ; 
but which we feel to be more peculiarly ne- 
cessary at a time when insidious attempts 
have been made to deceive and mislead the 
unwary. 

“With these sentiments, and to this in- 
tent, we are 

“Resolved, and do Declare, 

“ That we will stand by the constitution 
with our lives and fortunes. 

“ That we will jointly and individually use 
our ulmost endeavours to counteract all sedi- 
tious attempts, and, in particular, all asso- 
ciations for the publication or dispersion of 
seditious and inflammatory writings, or tending 
to excite disorders and tumults within this 
part of the kingdom. 

“That we will, on every occasion, exert 
ourselves on the first appearance of tumult or 
disorder, to maintain the public peace, and 
to act in support of the civil authority for 
suppressing all riots and tumults that may 
be excited. ) 

‘* And whereas, we are of opinion, that it 
would greatly conduce to the maintenance of 
peace and good order, that means should be 
used to sine such just and proper information 
to our fellow-subjects as may tend to remove 
the false and delusive opinions that have been 
industriously circulated amongst them, and 
to impress on their minds a proper sense of 
the invaluable blessings secured to this nation 
by our happy constitution: we have agreed 
diligently to promote the circulation of such 
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Having read these resolutions, he moved, 
that the convention do approve .of the same, 
and in testimony of such approbation, that 
the president and secretary, with as many of 
the delegates as still remain in town shall 
subscribe the paper now lying in Goldsmith’s 
Hall. Mr. Morthland seconded the motion. 
Some delegates, particularly Mr. Christie of 
Laurencekirk, doubted the propricty of the 
motion. Notwithstanding of which it was 
resolved, that the delegates, in parties of 
eight or ten at a time, should go down and 
subscribe the same; adding to their names, 
friend of the People, or delegate, &c. Upon 
the president and a few more withdrawin 
for that purpose, Mr. John Clark, architect, 
was called to the chair, when, after some con- 
versation, the meeting was adjourned till six 
o’clock in the evening. The delegates having 
once more assembled conform to adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Bisset from Dundee, was unani- 
mously called to the chair. 

Mr. Bisset in the chair—The convention 
resolved, thata great number of their reso- 
jutions and minutes be printed, and sent to 
all the societies, and committed the same to 
the direction of the Committee of Finance at 
Edinburgh; and Mr. Muir moved, that the 
secretary be enjoined to give sufficient notice 
to the Edinburgh Committee of Finance, that 
they were likewise appointed the Committee 
of Finance for the general convention; and 
upon the secretary’s motion, the following 
instructions, drawn up Mr. Muir, were 


b 
unanimously recomended: to their observa- 
tion s 


To the Committee of Finances of the Edin- 
burgh Convention. 


‘The general convention has instructed 
each particular society, to form a Committee 
of Finance, for managing their own private 
and public contributions. The convention 
has requested you to take the management 
of the expenses which their sittings here may 
have incurred. In this department of their 
business, they consider you as their com- 
mittee. The particular societies will transmit 
to you their respective proportions of the ge- 
neral expense. The first general convention 
has left each particular society to the freedom 
of their own will, in regard to the different 
assessments they may lay upon their mem- 
bers.” 

“ You will kee»a regular accompt of the 
public expenditure ade outlay, which you 
will lay before each general convention for 
their examination.” 

“ As soon as you have collected the amount 
of the general expense, inform cach particular 
society by a circular letter, in order that the 
societies may, without delay, transmit to 
you their respective proportions.” 

A respectable member informed the con- 
vention, thata sucicty had becn just now 
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formed upon the principles of the Friends of 
the People, whose members in general, were 

ntlemen of landed property to a very consi- 
Serable extent.—Mr. Morthland moved, that 
the thanks of the convention: be returned to 
Mr. Fowler, for his eminent services in the 
business of the convention; and the same 
were given unanimously.—It was then moved 
by Mr. Drummond, to thank the country 
delegates, for their ardent zeal in the cause, 
manifested by coming up so numerously at 
this inclement season, and for their disin- 
terested conduct during the sitting; and this 
was done with heart-felt satisfaction. 

Mr. Bisset in the chair, begged leave to 
move the return of thanks from the country 
delegates, to those in the town and neighbour- 
huod, for the care and attention to the cause 
which they had manifested, in assembling 
so opportunely and properly a convention of 
the societies of the Friends of the People. 
And to this the country delegates heartily 
consented. The president then addressed the 
delegates, exhorting them to persevere in the 

eat and good cause in which they had em- 
forked: until their object should be com- 
pletely attained. The warm approbation, 
with which the convention received this sen- 
timent, sufficiently expressed their concur- 
rence in it, and their frm determination to 
persevere. 

Adjourned. 

W. Sxirvino, secretary. 

The said Report was ordered to lie 
upon the table, and be printed for the 
use of the members. 


June 16. Mr. Pitt presented the Supple- 
ment to the Second Report from the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, a copy of which will 
be found at p. 864. 

Mr. Sheridan made some observations 
on this Supplement; in the course of 
which, he maintained, that there appeared 
inthe Report something like an intention 
to insinuate that there existed between 
the society of the Friends of the People, 
and that of the British Convention at 
Edinburgh, a connexion from beginning 
to end; whereas it appeared that no such 
connexion existed farther than while that 
convention professed to have nothing in 
view but a reform in parliament; this was 
‘evident from the whole tenor of the letters 
of Mr. Stuart, the secretary to the society 
of the Friends of the People, signed and 
written by him as a private gentleman, and 
not in his official capacity, directed to Mr. 
Skirving at Edinburgh. He said it was 
not fair to charge the society with the 
contents of a letter containing the senti- 
ments of a private person. He com- 
plained that a letter, dated the 16th of 
October, 1793, in which Mr. Stuart stated 
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that he on!y spoke his private opinions, as 
neither the society nor committee were 
sitting, was suppressed in the report, 
while all his other letters, which the 
Secret Committee, by the letter they sup- 
pressed, must have known to be only pri- 
vate personal ones, were inserted as the 
acts of the society. There was, indeed, 
nothing in any of the letters of which he 
did not approve; and from his personal 
knowledge of that gentleman, he should 
not hesitate to defend, or even be respon- 
sible for his opinions ; but the omission of 
this particular letter he must considerns a 
design to implicate the Friends of the 
People collectively in those charges 
which were brought against other socie- 
ties, If ministers had any doubts on the 
subject, he wished to know why they did 
not send for, and examine, Mr. Stuart; 
if they had done so, every doubt on this 
business would have been cleared up at 
once. 

Mr. Pitt maintained, that the report 
was the only one the committee ought 
fairly to make ; they had detailed dates 
and circumstances, and left the conclusion 
tothe House. He acknowledged that the 
letter of the 16th of October had been 
before the committce, but being avows 
edly private, it was withheld. The let- 
ters inserted, though not signed by Mr. 
Stuart, as secretary, wore the appearance 
of being written by direction of the so- 
ciety, as they contained orders for news- 
papers, &c. in their name. But whether 
they were written from himself personally, 
or by the authority of the society, it 
might not be improper for the House 
to be made acquainted with the senti- 
ments expressed by a gentleman so highly 
in the confidence of the society. 

Mr. Grey said, that the Secret Commit- 
tee were in possession of a private letter 
of Mr. Stuart's, dated the 16th October, 
1793, in which it was stated, that nothing 
could be done before the 29th of that 
month, either by the society or committee 
of the Friends of the People, as neither 
of them were sitting, and very few of the 
members in town. It luckily happened, 
that in this letter it was stated to be a 
private one of Mr. Stuart’s own, other- 
wise, from the conduct and reasoning of 
the committee, it was probable they would 
have inserted it as the act of the society 
or committee, notwithstanding it was 
written expressly to state that neither of 
them was sitting. But although the 
Secret Committee was in possession of 
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that letter, which stated that the Friends 
of the People could not do business by 
the 29th of October, they had inserted in 
their report a letter (evidently a private 
one of Mr. Stuart’s) dated onthe very day 
which was pointed out by Mr. Stuart, as 
one too early forthe society to do business. 
The committee therefore knew that the 
society could not do business on the 29th 
of October, yet they had attempted to 
represent the evident individual acts of 
the secretary on that day, as the acts of 
the society. He said evident, because 
the letter alluded to was not only written 
in the personal style of ‘ I received "— 
“T hope, &c.”? but began in the familiar 
and unofficial style of ** Dear Sir.” This 
letter, therefore, was, on the face of it, 
& private and personal letter; and the 
committee must, by the letter of the 16th 
of October, particularly have known it to 
be such. From these circumstances it 
was clear, that the Secret Committee did 
not sufficiently consider the correspon- 
dence of the Friends of the People and 
Mr. Stuart, and that the effect of misre- 
resenting that correspondence was, to 
involve the Friends of the People in a ge- 
neral charge, of which the committee 
had the means of knowing them to be 
perfectly innocent. This misrepresenta- 
tion was, however, of little importance, 
so far as the Words in Mr. Stuart’s letters 
‘were supposed to fix any blame on the 
society, because he avowed those words 
to be such as he strictly approved: but 
it was of great importance in showin 
that the subject had not been truly stated 
by the committee.—The proving of the 
Secret Committee to have misrepresented 
certain facts, was therefore just ground 
for doubting other parts of their report. 
He might also observe, that it would have 
been more candid in the Secret Committee, 
when they were suppressing, as they must 
have done, much matter foreign to their 
purpose, either to have avoided any men- 
_ tion of the society of the Friends of the 
People, or to have acknowledged, that 
no appearances of improper conduct on 
their part could be discovered. ‘To men- 
tion the society was equal to publishing 
the names of its known principal mem- 
bers; and in a collection of circumstances 
which they produced as a proof of a con- 
spiracy, to bring forward a society or an 
individual against whom they proved no 
impropriety of conduct, and cast no 
blame, and to confound them indiscrimi- 
nately with societies and persons whom 
(VOL. XXXI_] 
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they accused of treason, was inconsistent 
with that reserve and delicacy professed 
by the committee in suppressing the names 
of persons and places, and tended to in- 
volve individuals in charges of which 
they were innocent, and to expose them 
to the unmerited calumny of undistin- 
guishing heat and malignant tnsinuation. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that for the honour 
of the Secret Committce, he had been in 
hopes that Mr. Stuart’s letter of the 16th of 
October had never fallen into their hands; 
but now that it was owned by their chair- 
man, he thought it completely showed 
their design of misrepresenting the society 
of the Friends of the People, by suppres- 
sing those papers which might show their 
conduct in its true colours, and bringing 
forward only those which they thought 
would subject it to censure. 

The Attorney General said, the letter of 
the 16th of October was suppressed, in 
delicacy to a noble lord whose name was 
made use of in it, evidently without his 
knowledge ; and as to the fetes of Mr. 
Stuart which the committee had published, 
he thought it immaterial whether they 
were set down as Mr. Stuart's private acts 
or the acts of the society; for they con- 
tained only a repetition of sentiments 
which had formerly been published and 
avowed by the Friends of the People. 
Mr. Stuart’s saying that it would be pre- 
mature and rash to call a convention at 
present, was almost the very words of a 
letter signed by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grey).. The Sheffield Society, on the 
14th of May, 1792, in a letter to the 
Friends of the People, recommend a con- 
vention, and they are answered, that 
the Friends of the People do not yet feel 
themselves prepared to decide on such a 
measure; but that in a more advanced 
stage of the business is might become fit 
matter for deliberation. 

Mr. Francis said, that many things 
which he had heard that day were per- 
fectly new to him; particularly some 
circumstances alluded to by Mr. Pitt, 
which were supposcd to involve a society, 
of which he was a member, in the crim!- 
nal conduct imputed to a certain conven- 
tion at Edinburgh, or at least in some 
connexion with that mecting. He had 
regularly attended the meetings of the 
society of the Friends of the People, at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, to which hebelonged, 
and had never heard of any of the trans- 
actions now brought forward: or, if he 
had heard of them, he had utterly tor- 
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gotten them. He knew nothing of the 
proceedings or designs said to be carrying 
on at Edinburgh ; but it appeared to him 
a@most extraordinary and suspicious cir- 
cunstance, that, while the Committee of 
Secrecy were hunting for evidence, and 
collecting information of every kind, and 
while they professed to lay every thin 

that came to their knowledge candidly and 
fairly before the House and the public, 
they should have designedly suppressed 
any part of it, as the right hon. gentle- 
men acknowledged they had done. If 
they thought it right to publish the private 
letters of Mr. Stuart, as those of the se- 
cretary to the society of the Friends of 
the People, they should have published all 
ef them; they should have suppressed 
none; and least of all, should they 
have suppressed that particular letter af 
Mr. Stuart to Mr. Skirving, written in 
October last, the substance of which was 
stated in Mr. Stuart’s letter to Mr. Grey 
ef the 14th instant.—Here Mr. Francis de- 
sired that the passage to which he alluded, 
in this last letter, might be read ; and the 
same was read accordingly, as follows: 
« That, on a subject so important as 
that of sending delegates to the conven- 
tion at Edinburgh, it would be necessary 
to consult the society ; but that the short- 
ness of the time rendered it impossible to 
give proper notice, first, for calling the 
committee (which was not then sitting, 
and which alone could assemble the so- 
ciety ), and then for calling a general meet- 
ing; the shortness of the time I repre- 
sented as the more objectionable in that 
season of the year, when very few mem- 
bers were in town. No person in Lon- 
don saw this answer afterit was drawn up ; 
it was entirely of my own writing; and I 
think it was stated in it, that it was merely 
@ private personal communication from 
myself.” Mr. Francis then appealed to 
the House, whether it did not appear 
plainly, from the contents of this letter, 
that, supposing the proceedings of any 
persons at Edinburgh to be in any degree 
criminal or unlawful, the society of the 
Friends of the People eould not possibly 
have had any concern with them, or even 
a knowledge of any thing they were do- 
Inge The society itself had adjourned 
from summer to the meeting of parlia- 
ment; and even the meetings of the com- 
mittce, appointed to act in the interval, 
had been suspended. Neither the society 
nor the committee was, or could be, as- 
sembled ; the fact stated in this letter was 
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a complete exculpation of both ; yet, of 
all the private letters which the Committee 
of Secrecy had got possession of, this 
letter was the only one they had thought 
fit to suppress. Such a proceeding spoke 
for itself, and required no comment. The 
fact was before the House; the right hon. 
gentleman had acknowledged that the 
Committee of Secrecy were in possession 
of the letter, and that they designedly 
withheld it.—Such a proceeding, in his 
opinion, highly affected the honour and 
integrity of the committee, and they were 
bound to clear it up. 

Mr. Lambdton called the attention of the 
House to the particular construction of 
the various letters Mr. Stuart had written 
in his official and individual capacity 
which exemplified their difference. The 
former, of which the vote of thanks on 
the 28th of May was one, began—“ By 
order of the society of the Friends of 
the People,” and were signed by “ Daniel 
Stuart, secretary to the society of the 
Friends of the People:” whereas, the 
letters quoted by the committee were 
solely signed by himself in his individual 
capacity. 

ajor Maztland rose to viadicate lord 
Lauderdale ; who, in the letter suppressed, 
had been mentioned by Mr. Stuart as 
likely to be present at the meetings of the 
Scotch Convention. It had been pre- 
tended that the letter of the 16th of 
October was suppressed in delicacy te 
lord Lauderdale, because it said his ° 
ship might perhaps be present at the con 
aloe This an eas clearly falla- 
cious; for the committee had always pro« 
fessed that they would suppress the names 
of all persons who were not accused, or 
even who might be brought totrial. The 
letter in question might, therefore, have 
been inserted, with the omission of lord 
Lauderdale’s name. But even if his name 
had been inserted, and admitting that to 
have it in contemplation to attend the 
convention was a crime, yet still the letter 
would not criminate his lordship. It 
was expressly the individual act of Mr. 
Stuart, who probably thought he could 
not take upon himself to say either that 
the society would or would not send dele- 
gates. He therefore left the decision as 
to the propriety of acting with the con- 
vention, to the members of the society 
then in Scotland, and perhaps named lord 
Lauderdale with no other view than that of 
pointing out his lordship as one whose 
conduct was nmiost likely to be such as 
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would afterwards be approved by the so- 
ciety. But his lordship finding that vio- 
tent characters from England were about 
to join the convention, refused giving it 
his countenance. He heartily disapproved 
of the wild, absurd schemes which had 
been entertained by that. body; and he 
affirmed that there was not a more sincere 
friend to the constitution and to the coun- 
try, than his noble relation. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was inconsistent 
and contradictory to defend the publica- 
tion of two letters of Mr. Stuart, on the 
ground that it was important to show his 
private sentiments, and yet to suppress 
the only letter whch explicitly said it con- 
tained his private sentiments. If the 
committee really had been desirous of 
showing Mr. Stuart’s private sentiments, 
they would have published the letter of 
the 16th of October, in preference to the 
other two. This, he affirmed, amounted 
to full proof, that the object of the com- 
mittee was not tu show Mr. Stuart's pri- 
vate sentiments, (which he fully approv- 
ed), but to misrepresent them as the senti- 
ments and acts of the society. 

Mr. Dundas congratulated the House, 
the country, and magistrates of Scotland, 
on the conversation which had taken place 
that pee The result of that conversa- 
tion aftorded a full answer to all the ca- 
Jumnies which had been so industriously 
circulated against the court of justiciary 
for their laudable discharge of their duty, 
since it manifested that those very gentle- 
men, who had been most forward in cen- 
suring the magistracy of Scotland for their 
conduct with respect to the British Con- 
vention, seemed now to be anxious only 
to fly from any implication with the mem- 
bers of that British Convention. 

Mr. Fox said, he retained, in their full 
force, all the sentiments he had expressed 
on the conduct of the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh upon this subject: and wished to 
know by what authority the papers of 
Mr. Skirving had been scized, he bein 
clear it was illegal to seize them at all, if 
the person possessing them was not 
charged with high treason. The senti- 
ments expressed by the secretary of state 
conveyed the idea, that no society should 
be allowed to exist, if its principles were 
disavowed by all parties in that House ; 
that was a doctrine to which he never 
could subscribe: there had been many 
societies to which he should be sorry to 
belong, and to whose principles and pro- 
fessions he could not assent, yet whose 
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existenee was strictly legal and constitu- 
tional. He was an evemy to the idea of 
thus blamig any society in the lump; it 
was a conduct that was not warranted by © 
the spirit of our constitution. 


Second Report of the Secret Committee of 
the House of Leds respecting Seditious 
Practices.] June 7. The Lord Privy 
Seal presented the Second Report of the 
Secret Comniittee, of which the following 
is @ copy: 


The Seconp Reporr from the ComMMITTEE 
of Seerecy appointed by the House of 
Lords, to inspect the Report and Original 
Papers, and the Book sealed up in a bag, 
delivered on Monday the 19th of May 
last, by a Message trom the Commons ; 
and who by the order of the House of 
Wednesday the 21st of the same month 
were empowered to send for persons, 
papers and records, and to receive such 
communication as may be made to them 
by his majesty’s orders, or by the com- 
mittee of secrecy appointed by the 
House of Commons, and to report there- 
upon, from time to time, as they shall see 
cause. 

Ordered to report. That your commit- 
tee has proceeded in the farther examination 
of the books and papers referred to them; 
and, in pursuance of the powers given to thein 
by the House, have also taken under their 
consideration the depositions and examina- 
tions of several persons, papers found in the 
custody of those who have been apprehended, 
and intelligence communicated to them by 
one of his majesty’s secretaries of state. 

After a diligent investigation of all those 
sources of information, the conclusions they 
had formerly stated to the House, and the 
facts and propositions containedin the report 
of the secret committee of the House of Com- 
mons referred to them, appear to be incontro- 
vertibly established. The extent and danger 
of the extravagant and fatal designs entertain- 
ed by a number of disaffected persons, and the 
rap) progress lately made in the measures 
taken tocarry such designs into execution, are. 
illustrated and made manifest in as satisfactory 
a manner as circumstantial evidence can ad- 
mit. 

The first object to which the attention of 
your committee hath been directed, was the 
preparation of arms referred to in their first 
report of which they were then only authorized 
to say, that strong indications had appeared. 
The evidence which they have since examin- 
ed, as wellas subsequent discoveries provi- 
dentially made, have Groight that important 
part of the case more fully to light. 

But in order to place that object in its just 
point of view, and to illustrate its connexion 
with other parts of the gencral conspiracy for 
the destruction of the constitution, it has ap- 
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peared to your committee that it would be fit 
to state, in the first place, the circumstances 
which preceded that preparation of arms, and 
those under which it took place. 

From authentic and public documents it ap- 
pears, that, subsequent to the imprisonment 
of the late French king, the abolition of mo. 
narchy, and the establishment of a democra- 
tical revolutionary government, in France, a 
direct and avowed correspondence was carried 
on between the Convention in France, and 
' certain persons in his majesty’s dominions, for 
the undisguised purpose of an union of princi- 
ples and conduct. 

The addresses sent to the French convention 
in the-month of November 1792, and the an- 
swers returned to them, are matters of public 
notoriety. The committee, referring to the 
statement given of them by the report of the 
secret committee of the House of Commons, 
have further to observe upon these addresses 
that it now appears that the idea was first 
conceived after the massacres at Paris, in the 
beginning of September 1792, was drawn into 
form after the invasion of the Netherlands, 
and that it was not the sudden act of a few 
individuals, or even of one particular society, 
but was long under deliberation communicated 
to other societies in different parts of the 
kingdom, assembled under various names, and 
the common pretext of parliamentary reform, 
syed eae by many, and finally transmitted as a 
declaration of the sentiments of a majority of 
the English nation. 

The committee has bestowed a particular at- 
tention to investigate the proceedings of that 
socicty, which assume the name of the Lon- 
dun Corresponding Society ; because, from the 
character, habits, and condition of those who 
compose it, compared with the style and lan- 
guage, as well as the method and contrivance 
discovered in their proceedings, it is most 
probable that it must have been guided b 
persons of a superior education, and more cul- 
tivated talents, than appeared amongst the 
members of this society. For the direct and 
avowed connexion which took place in the 
beginning of April last, between this society 
and the Society for Constitutional Information, 
and the plan of co-operation then established 
between them, the committee again refer to 
the report of the secret committee of the 
House of Commons now before the House. 

The London Corresponding Society, in the 
first formation, which was about January 
1792, appears to have been planned and di- 
rected by leading members of the society 
for Constitutional Information, and in the 
course of its subsequent proceedings, the 
measures they pursued were in many in- 
stances privately concerted with persons of the 
gsime description. The number of persons 
frst assembled did not exceed two hundred. 
In the course uf a few months their commu- 
nications with similar societies In various 

places became very frequent, and they began 
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by sub divisions and delegations, which have 
to them an appearance of consequence, and of 
increasing numbers, they were the ostensible 
promoters of the Address to the French con- 
vention, presented in Noveinber 1792, and 
the instruments to garry on the correspond- 
ence upon it in the country; from whence 
they have taken every occasion to extend 
their other communication with these other 
societies, which they have _ industriously 
drawn to a close, intimate, and dependent con 
nexion. : oe... 

The war, commenced ‘against his majesty 
by the persons exercising the powers of go- 
verninent in France, suppressed the open 
communication with the French Convention, 
but neither that circumstance, nor the repeat- 
ed declaration of parliament had any effect to 
restrain the avowal of those doctrines ‘which 
had Jed that convention to all those excesses 
which have proved so destructive in France 
to the principles of social order, of religion, 
and of morality. 

In the course of the year 1793, a plan af- 
pears to have been conccived, and in somede- 
gree brought into a regular shape, for uniting 
the different meetings, formed by the artfu 
dissemination of seditious publications, invit- 
ing men to follow the example of France, into 
such a body as might be brought to act to one 
given object, aud be subject to one general 
direction. 

The most marked effect of this plan was, 
the assembling a body under the name of 
a convention, which made its first public ap- 
pearance at Edinburgh on the 29th of October 
1793. 

The design of this meeting had been known 
and concerted for some time with societies in 
England, particularly with the Society for 
Constitutional Information, and the London 
Corresponding Society. Two delegates to this 
meeting were chosen, and sent from the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society; a regular allow- 
ance for their journey and expenses, at a rate 
very considerable in respect to the apparent 
funds of that society, was voted for their sup- 
port, and actually paid: these delegates were 
Margarot and Gerrald. They appeared, by 
the sequel, to have been, in effect, not only de- 
legates but conductors of the affairs of the 
intended meeting; and deriving a considera- 
ble consequence from the supposed represen- 
tation of the society which sent them, and 
other societies in England from which they 
afterwards produced commissions. Two dele- 
gates were also chosen from the Society for 
Constitutional Information.—Sinclair, and a 
person known under the name of Yorke. 

After sitting four days in expectation of the 
English delegates, the meeting which had, 
consisted of abuut 150 persons from different 
parts of Scotland, separated, because the Eng- 
lish delegates had not arrived. In two days 
afterwards they came; a delegate from Shef- 
field also arrived ; and Sinclair one of the de- 
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Information. Mr. Hamilton Rowanand Mr. 
Simon Butler, stating themselves to come 
on the part of a society called the United 
[rishtnen, but having no commission, made 
their appearance likewise, and were all intro- 
duced to a general committee of the conven- 
tion, and received as delegates. 

A meeting of the convention, which had 
separated before the appearance of these per- 
sons, was immediately summoned hy Skirving 
the secretary, and by public advertisement, for 
the 19th of November, on which day it was 
held and consisted of about 160 persons. 

The first four days of their meeting were em- 
ploved in settling forms, and in an examina- 
tion of the commissioners of fhe delegates 
supposed to be given by meetings of the in- 
habitants of the places from which they were 
dated, but which meetings were in very few 
places known to have existed, or to have been 
called for any such purpose. All these com- 
missions were of course allowed to be valid. On 
the 22d day of November, this meeting voted 
itself to be the British Convention, and assum- 
ed that style in their minutes and other 
procecdings which were dated ‘in the first 

ear of the British Convention’ and in some 
imstances, “in the first year of the British 
Convention one and indivisible.” 

The meeting thus formed, proceeded to act 
in exact imitation of the French Convention, 
adopting all its forms, phrases and modes of 
proceeding, forming committees of organiza- 
tion, of instruction, of finance, of secrecy, de- 
creeing honours of the sitting, honourable 
mention of services, and what may merit more 
Serious attention than the affectation of the 
style attempting to institute primary societies, 
provincial assemblics, and departments in the 
country. On the 28th of November they 
came toa resolution of declared opposition 
and resistance to the authority of parliament, 
under a reserve that it should not be entered 
on the minutes till the close of their sittings. 

After this, the spirit and activity of the ma- 
gistrates were exerted to disperse this con- 
vention, and on the 5th of December 1793, the 
ringleaders were apprehended, their papers 
seized, and some otf them have since been 
tried and convicted of the crimes laid to their 
charze. 

Notwithstanding the just and laudable ex- 
ertions of the civil authority to suppress this 
enormous disorder the mischief intended has 
been in part eftectuated, for there has ex- 
isted a meeting formed on the model of the 
French Convention, assuming the name 
of the British convention, which, from the 
19th of November to the 5th of December 

1793, has been exhibited in this kingdom 
with an open publication of all its trans- 
actions in a newspaper conducted by one of 
its members, to serve as a pattern of the form 
and method in which a future convention 
might proceed to act. 

Atalso appears from the sequel, that there 
6iul remaincd a committee of secrecy and 
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emergency formed in that meeting, which had 
continued to conduct subsequent operations in 
Scotland. 

The committee have thought it important 
to call the attention of the House to this trans- 
action, because it appears, by the evidence 
produced to them, to have been concerted at 
least, if not directed, by the disaffected socie- 
ties in England, and to have a most intimate, 
connexion with the sequel of the conspiracy 
carried on here. 

rom the time of the meeting and disper 
sion of the convention at Edinburgh, the so- 
cieties in England began to act with increased 
vigour and activity. ‘Their resolutions ex- 
pressed a warm approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention at Edinburgh; 
strong declarations were made in behalf’ of 
those who had been brought to trial and con- 
victed; subscriptions entered into for their 
encouragement and support; and some pro-. 
jects appear to have been entertained for their 
rescue. 

The London Corresponding Society had 
continued to extend its correspondence, and 
also its influence with the other societies dis- 
persed in the country, and had, in the month 
of February last, adopted a resolution to ar- 
range the members into divisions of thirty, 
composed of those who lived nearest to each 
other, that they might easily be assembled to- 
gether upon any emergency. They had also 
procured about that timea plan of a constitu- 
tion to be formed, which was printed and cirs 
culated amongst the several divisions, by some 
of which it had been approved, and at the 
time when the secretary was apprehended, 
was about to be referred to the general meet- 
ing of delegates for its final sanction. By this 
plan, besides the section of thirty, classed so 
as to be ready to come forth at the same time, 
there were to be secondary sections of ten each, 
under the representation and direction of a 
tythingman. ‘There was also a general come 
mittee of correspondence. 

This committee, in fact, appears to have ex- 
isted for a considerable time, to have consisted 
of a number not exceeding five, to have trans- 
acted and directed all the secret business of 
the socicty, and they were authorized to com- 
muuicate to the larger mectings only such 
matters as they thought advisable. 

Itseems almost unnecessary for the commit- 
tee to point out to the observation of the house 
that a society (whatever be the condition of 
the individuals who compose it) so organized, 
(the phrase they adopt in their printed plan), 
and so connected with other societies in va- 
rious parts of the island, is capable of giving 
the immediate ettect of an united operation to 
whatever measures may be proposed by their 
leaders, especially when the recent cxample 
of France affords so striking an instance of the 
destructive etiect of such acombination, The 
committee must at the same time remark, | 
that this constitution (as it is called), in the 
declaration of principles by which it is intro~ 
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duced, the tésts required of the members 
and the general frame of the provisions, evi- 
dently show that the model on which it is 
formed is that which has led to the annihila- 
tion of all regular government in France, and 
to the despotism of a few demagogues through 
the power and influence of the clubs. 

Under this state of things, and when all his 
arrangement had been previously formed, the 
project of procuring arms was brought for- 
ward. The precise date when it took place 
cannot be ascertained, for it appears to have 
been conducted in most places with peculiar 
secrecy and caution. : 

So early as the time of the meeting at Edin- 
burgh, the facility of procuring arms, particu- 
larly pikes,the use and efficacy of them as it 
had been proved in France, had been discussed 
at some of the division meetings; but no spe- 
cific measure to this effect Rad been taken 
till a much later period. 

About the month of March, 1794, private 
meetings had been held twice a week, in vari- 
ous places of and adjoining to the metropolis, 
for the purpose of instructing men in the use 
ofthe firelock; the places of such meeting 
were changed to avoid detection; and were 
chosen by a committee. They exercised 
chiefly by night; and no persons were admitted 
but by a printed ticket, with the inscription, 
‘ Liberty to those who dare to be free.’ The 
number of firelocks actually provided, as far 
as it has been discovered, may seem incon- 
siderable for the execution of any design, al- 
though, for the purpose of teaching the exer. 
cise, 1t had a most dangerous extent; but in 
respect to the circumstances of the person 
who purchased, or subscribed for the purchase, 
the number is an object of some considera- 
- tlon; and it appears that the artillery house, 
and gunsmith shops, in various parts of the 
metropolis, were looked to as furnishing a 
ready resource upon occasion, and as t 
means of providing an abundant supply of 
arms to persons already instructed in the use 
of them. 

The committee has stated the number, so 
far as already discovered, to be inconsiderable; 
but they must add, that after they supposed 
their inquiry to be closed, a recent discovery 
communicated to them has added largely to 
the number. 

The use of pikes formed a still more consi- 
derable part of the intended armament. The 
effect of this weapon had often been discussed 
at meetings, and a correspondence had been 
entered into with persons at Sheftield for pro- 
viding a supply af hei. The price for the 
iron work was fixed so low as a shilling ; and 
ifthe cost exceeded that amount (which it 
appears it must have done) the overplus was to 
be paid by a person at Shefheld, who was to 

reimbursed by the society. In pursuance of 
this plan, letters, dated the 24th of April, were 
sent from Sheffield to the Corresponding So- 
ciety, and, under their cover, to another so- 
ciety at Norwich, advertising them that the 
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pikes were in a forward state of preparation, 
and fixing the terms on which they were to 
be delivered. 

The committee think it proper to subjoin a 
hand-bill, printed in April for the London 
Corresponding Society, and distributed at a 
meeting: 

“‘ Countrymen, you are told by those who 
are in office that you are in danger of a French 
invasion ; you are told by those who are out 
of office that you are in danger of a Hessian or 
Hanoverian invasion: in either case arms will 
be of use to you. Agree among yourselves, 
Get arms, and learn the use of them.” 

At Sheffield, the measure of arming with 
pikes, after the ae of the French, was 
more openly pursued: it had been recom- 
mended in April last,in public harangues, by 
a personwhose name often occurs in the course 
of this conspiracy, but who has not yet been 
apprehended, to great numbers of people, as 
well'as by hand-bills distributed, exciting them 
toarm. The pikes were made under the or- 
ders of that person, who particularly directed 
the form and size of them. Several persons 
were employed in the manufacture, which 
was making a considerable progress, before 
the alarm given by the apprehension of the 
secretaries of the two societies in Londun. 
Besides the pikes, another sort of instrument 
was saduiced at Sheffield, the use of which 
was (as explained) to be thrown about in the 
night on the road, for laming the men and 
the horses who might be employed to quell 
any commotions. 

In the progress of the examinations into 
this conspiracy, an accidental discovery was 
made in Scotland, which has more fully ex- 
plained the extent of the danger, and the am- 
ple range of the whole design. 

From the nature of the proceedings carried 
on in Scotland, in consequence of that disco- 
very, it was impossible for the committee to 
examine particularly into the evidence of it; 
they have therefore transmitted tothe house 
the information communicated to them on this 
head, in the form in which they have received 
it, and added it in an appendix to the report. 
All the observations they are authorized to 
make upon it is, that the evidence which they 
have examined, clearly proves, ist. A decided 
purpose of forming another British Conven- 
tion in such central place as should be after 
wards communicated. @d. Measures con- 
certed, and in part actually taken, for assem- 
bling that convention. 3d. A preparation of 
arms to oppose and withstand any attempt to 
disperse such a meeting. 4th. A contimued 
connexion and correspondence between those 
societies in England, by whose co-operation 
these measures were to be executed, and the 
leading members of the former British Con- 
vention, which actually held its meeting at 
Edinburgh in November, 1793. __ 

Upon the subject of the preparation of arms, 
the committee have been forced to enter intu 
more detail than was consistent with the ge 
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neral plan of their report im respect to the 
other aris of the case, which was, to state, the 
general result, and not the particular cireum- 
stances. 

On the most deliberate consideration of all 
the evidence before them, * appears to the 
committee, that there are the most convincing 
proofs, not only of a plan formed in theory, 
te procure, by legal means, some partialchange 
of the laws by which this kingdom has been 
happily governed, but of a formed conspiracy 
to sasaatle: under the name of a convention 
anumber of persons assuming to be the re- 
presentatives of the nation, for the express 
purpose of making their resolutions to be law 
and of subverting, by their authority, the 
whole frame of the government, and the con- 
stitution of this realm, its monarchy, its par- 
liament, and its fundamental laws. 

That, to etfectuate the purpose of this con- 
spiracy, measures had been actually taken for 
an arrangement and distribution of the persons 
seduced to engage in it, a concert and commu- 
nication established between different bodies 
ofinen in different parts of the country, to 
assemble at some certain time and place, by 
some secret concert and direction, consulta- 
tions, held of the acts to be done for the fur- 
therance of this conspiracy of the most trait- 
orous import, and arms prepared and prepa- 
ring for supporne by force, the sudden exe- 
cution of these daring and desperate designs, 
the success of which, if they could have suc- 
ceeded, must have produced the total subver- 
sion of the constitution, with the destruction 
of his majesty's person, family, and govern- 
ment, and the annihilation of our laws and 
liberties, and the mere attempt of which, 
though we may justly conclude, that by the 
Joyalty of the kingdom it must have been de- 
feated, would have involved this country in 
all the horrors of insurrection, from the ca- 
lamities of which we have now, by the divine 
providence, been happily exempted. 

The committee must farther observe, that 
there is also as strong a degree of evidence as 
the nature of the case will admit, that the aim 
of the leaders in this conspiracy extended to 
as complete a revolution in this country as 
that which has taken place in France since the 
month of August, 1792. 

Their adoption of the principles and opinions 
of the French Convention: their incessant 
exertions to propagate the same doctrines 
here; their attachment to the interests of 
the French Revolutionary Government ; their 
persuasion that there was an intimate connec- 
tion between the cause they meant to serve, 
and the success of the French, and even their 
hope of deriving assistance from the French 
arms, appear not by loose talk, but by the 
deliberate and advised discourses held at their 
meetings, by the written correspondence of 
some of the most active members, and by the 
communications between the different socie- 
ties: emissaries also have been sent by them 


among his majesty’s troops, and papers circu- 
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lated in the vain hope of seducing them from 
their loyalty; and projects of the most despe- 
rate and flagitious nature, respecting the mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, and even 
the safety of his majesty’s most sacred person 
and of his royal family, have not merely been 
rnb, but entertained and discussed amongst 
em. 

The ostensible object of the several meet- 
ings whose members were to be the followers 
in this conspiracy, namely, peromentety re- 
form, is a pretext that could impose on none 
but the most credulous, ignorant, and un- 
wary: the only reform they ever professed 
was the establishment of universal suffrage 
and annual representation; these the had 
assumed and declared to be theirs by inherent 
and unalienable right; a right not to be relin- 
quished but with their lives, and which none 
but thieves and traitors could wish to withhold 
from them. 

The assembling a convention was evidently 
not for consulting upon the fitness of the 
measure, but to be itself the means of obtain- 
ing it; and they had previously disclaimed, in 
the most express terms, the only legal means 
of obtaining any change of the,existing laws 
by an application to the legislature, declaring 

at they must depend only on their own 
strength and courage for obtaining of what 
they termed their rights. 

he necessary result is, that the application 
of strength and courage must have been the 
sia ae for which such an assembly was to be 
called, it not being the purpose of those who 
formed it to obtain laws from any other au- 
thority but their own; having, not only in 
their private meetings, but public declarations, 
openly professed that they were to seek redress 
from their own laws, and not from the laws of 
those they termed their plunderers, enemies, 
and oppressors. 

The accomplishment of such a purpose 
necessarily implies the overthrow of all sub- 
ordination {in the state, the abolition of the 
established form of parliament, together with 
the destruction of hereditary monarchy, and 
the subversion of every safeguard which the 
wisdom of ages has established in this happy 
country for the peace and welfare of society, 
for the encouragement of industry, morality, 
and religion, for the prutection of innocence, 
and the punishment of vice, and for the secure 
enjoyment of property, of liberty, and of life 
itself. Under the circumstances of these 
designs, deliberately entertained, openly 
avowed, and on the very point of being at- 
tempted to be executed, your committee teed 
that they have executed their duty in laying 
before your lordships the important result of 
their inquiries ; and that it becomes them to 
leave it to the wisdom of your lordships to 
consider what steps it may be proper for this 
House to take in order to manifest its abhor- 
rence of this wicked coppy its desire 
that every proper measure may be exerted, in 
order to give energy and vigour to the execu- 
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tion of the laws by which the subjects of this 
realm are protected against these criminal 
purposes; and its readiness to afford to his 
majesty every degree of assistance and sup- 
port which is due from us as loyal and affec- 
tionate subjects, and as men deeply impressed 
with a sense of the value of the blessings 
which we enjoy. 


Appenpix :—No. 1.—Letter from the right 
honourable Mr. Secretary Dundas, to the 
Lord Privy Seal, dated Whitehall, May 
19th, 1794, inclosing four draughts of 
pikes, or spear heads. 


Whitehall, May 19, 1794. 

My Lord ;—I have received this morning 
from the sheriff depute of the county of Edin- 
burgh, authentic information of an accidental 
discovery, made on the 15th and 16th ult. ; 
the general report of which I feel it proper to 
state to you, as it seems materially connected 
with the inquiry in which the Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords is now engaged. 

The creditors of a bankrupt having received 
information that part of his goods had been 
embezzled, and were secreted in the house of 
an individual, the usual warrant was issued, 
authorizing a search to be made in the sus- 
pected place ; and, in carrying it into execution 
on the afternoon of the 15th, the officers dis- 
covered in a private place, where they ap- 
peared to have been concealed, twelve pike or 
spear heads of the construction and dimen- 
sionsin the inclosed draught. The proprietor 
of the house, who happened to be from home 
at the time, was soon thereafter taken into 
custody ; and, on being carried before the 
proper magistrate for examination, refused to 
ae any account of these weapons, to whom 
they ee or for what purposes they 
were intended. On a more narrow search, 
there was likewise discovered in a private and 
concealed part of the house, two other pike or 
spear heads, similar to the others; two battle 
axes, of the form and dimensions delineated 
in the inclosed papers, and a shaft or pole 
with a screw on the end, fitted for receiving 
either the spear head, or battle axe. 

Immediate inquiry being made after the 

ersons with whom this individual had lately 

een secn in company, and two blacksmiths 
ee among them, their houses 
and shops were immediately searched ; one of 
the two was also taken into custody, the other 
escaped and absconded. In the shop of the 
first of these men were found four pike or 
spear heads finished, fitted with screws and 
sockets, and ready to be fixed on shafts; cight 
battle axes, also fitted and finished; and 
twenty blades more not quite finished, but 
Nearly so. 

In the shop and dwelling-house of the other 
who had absconded, no such weapons were 
found; but the apprentices, on being ex- 
amined before a magistrate, acknowledecd 
that the pike or spear heads first discovered 
had been privately manufactured in their 
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master’s shop during the course of this forte 
hight past, and carried privately to his house 
as soon as completed. 

The battle axes and blades appear also to 
have been manufactured within this fortnight 
past, and were intended, as the maker of them 
said, for the purpose of arming the people, 
should an invasion take place, but it appears 
that to his apprentices, whom he had em- 
ployed in assisting him to make them, he pre-e 
tended they were meant for a gate ; an account 
obviously false, as he could not point out any 
gate for which these weapons were intended ; 
hor name any person who had ordered him 
to frame a gate of so particular a construction. 

These circumstances have induced the ma- 
gistratcs to commit all the persons concerned 
fur examination; and the result of the in- 
a wnich are at present carrying forward, 

expect will be regularly commupicated to 
me. It 1s proper also to inform your lordship, 
that all the persons chiefly concerned appear 
to have been meinbers of the British Conven- 
tion which met at Edinburgh last winter, and 
since the dispersion of it, have continued the 
most active and leading persons in the socie- 
ties whose delegatcs composed the principal 
part of that mecting ; who appear at present 
taking measures for calling another conven- 
tion of the same nature, which they expected 
is to take place soon in England ; and some of 
whom have acknowledged, that the propriety 
of the individuals composing these sucieties 
arming themselves with spears and pikes, has, 
within these few weeks past, been the subject 
of conversation amongst them, and steps 
taken for carrying that purpose into execution 
with caution and secrecy. 

The silence of one of the persons, the in- 
consistent and een account of the 
other, and the flight of the third, throw a very 
strong suspicion on the purposes and inten- 
tions of the ‘parties concerned in this transac- 
tion. The sheriff is, in the course of his duty, 
proceeding to investigate the matter more 
accurately: but I consider it necessary and 
proper to communicate, through your lordshi ps 
to the committee, information so intimately 
connected with the object of inquiries, how- 
ever imperfect that information still is; but 
which I have no doubt will soon be completed. 
I am, my lord, &c. 

The most noble 
marquis of Stafford. — Hrnry Dunpas. 

Draught, No. 1, Referred to in Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas's Ietter, dated Whitehall, 19th 
May, 1794, contains the dimensions ‘of the 
head of a pike or spear; fourteen finished 
ones found in the house of Robert Watt, 
merchant; two finished ones were also found 
in the house of Robert Orrock, smith, who 
acknowledged he made them ; eighteen un- 
finished ones were also found in the house or 
shop of Orrock. 

Draught, No. 2, Contains the exact dimen- 
sions of one weapon found in the possession 
of Robert Watt. 
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, Drau ht, No. 3, Contains the exact dimen- 
sions of another weapon found in the posses- 
sion of Robert Watt; also of an iron verral for 
putting on the end ‘of a staff or pole. 

Draught, No. 4, Contains the exact dimen- 
sions of a weapon found in the ey of 
Rohert Orrock, smith, at Dean, near Edin- 
burgh; nine others of the same kind were 
also found in the same place. 


No. II.—Letter from the right hon. Mr. Se- 
cretary Dundas, to the lord Privy Seal, 
dated Whitehall, May 23rd, 1794, in- 
closing copy of a printed paper, dated 
Dundee, 12th April 1794. 


Whitehall 23rd May, 1794. 

My lord ;—I have received this morning 
farther accounts from the sheriff depute of 
Edinburgh of the transaction stated in my 
last letter, and the result of the inquiries since 
made by that magistrate, and which are still 
going forward, appear to me of such a nature 
as to deserve the particular attention of the 
secret committee. 

One of the individuals mentioned in my 
former letter has since made a disclosure: and 
@ person since taken into custody, and who 
appears to have been privy to the whole trans- 
action, has confessed that these weapons were 
the first of a very large number and quantity 
actually ordered to be made, and intended to 
be privately dispersed among the members of 
the various societies throughout Scotland 
ey te themselves friends of the people, an 
who appear to be at present employed in tak- 
ing measures for calling together another 
British Convention of delegates to be held in 
England. An order has been given from one 
town alone ‘in Scotland for a large quantity of 
weapons of the nature described; ne less a 
number than four thousand has been men- 
tioned, and more are intended to be distributed 
in Edinburgh. Emissaries appear also to 
have been dispatched within this fortnight or 
three weeks past to the manufacturing towns 
in the West of Scotland, for the purpose of 
sounding the inclinations of such of the inha- 
bitants there who are known to be members 
of these societies, and there is reason to be- 
lieve, from information received from various 
different quarters, that these persons have by 
ho means been unsuccessful. 

Paisley is in particular alluded to as being 
in a state of great readiness: and there has 
been positive information received through 
other channels, that within these three reeks 
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in custody, who appear to be entrusted by these 
societies 1n Scotland with the most unlimited 
powers in directing their future proceedings, 
carrying on theit correspondence, and who 
act as a committee of secrecy, consisting of a 
certain number of persons, the principle and 
most active members of the British Conven- 
tion. The choosing of delegates to the ex- 
pected convention in England, the place of 
whose meeting is not yet divulged, and the 
raising of contributions among the various so- 
cieties throughout Scotland tor defraying the 
charges of such delegates, appear to be the 
material part of their present employment, and 
in which it would seem they have made some 
rogress; and itis the same committee who 
ave for these some weeks past been consult~ 
ing and taking measures for arming them- 
selves and the members of the various clubs 
with pikes and battle-axes, and who have em-~ 
ployed the persons above-mentioned in ma- 
nufacturing them. The scheme appears to 
have been first proposed and agreed upon 
about a month ago; to have beeu since cars 
ried on with the utmost secrecy and caution; 
and the weapons, so far as has yet been dis- 
covered, manufactured by such persons, in 
such small quantities, in such cireumstances, 
and under such pretences, as not te render 
the progress of the: work probably liable to 
suspicion or detection ; and it was brought ta 
light by the very accidental and singular in- 
cident which I mentioned in my former letter. 
I have the satisfaction of observing, that 
the magistrates and officers of the Jaw in 
Scotland have been and still continue active 
in the searches and inquiries making at the 
different suspected places within their res- 
pective jurisdictions. In Perth and Dundee 
nothing has been discovered which can lead 
me to believe, that measures have been taken 
in either of these places for making arms, the 
manufacture of which seems to have been 
confined to Fdinburgh, and intended to have 
been gradually dispersed from thence to such 
pee as require them, nosuch weapons have 
een discovered at Paisley or in its neighbour- 
hood, though the intention of arming and hold- 
ing regular nightly meetings are pertectly 
ascertained. 
Information has also been communicated, 
of the authenticity of which there is no room 
to doubt that a conspiracy has been formed, 
as soon as a proper number of these weapons 
were distributed among the friends of the 
people in Edinburgh, to seize in the night the 


persons of that description have assembled ; persons of the principal magistrates and offi- 


themselves to a very considerable number in 
the night-time for the purpose of practising 
the use of arms. 
formation and the extent to which these 
meetings have procecdcd, are at present mat- 
ter of inquiry with the proper magistrates of 
the place, but the result has not yet been 
teceived. 

' The formation of this plan is now traced 
home to certain persons, some of whom are 


[ VOL. KXXI.] 


The particulars of this in- | 


cers of the law, the banks, the public offices, 
guards, and prison, and after enticing the sol- 
diery from the castle, by kindling a fire in the 
middle of the city, to intercept them on thcie 
return, by means of different armed parties to 
be properly stationed for that purpose. 

é tt appears likewise from indisputable facts 
that the most secret and artful means have 
been andare still using with the fencible re- 
giments in Scotland to excite them to dis- 
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obedience and mutiny, The printed paper 
which I herewith transmit, has been indus- 
triously circulated for that purpose. I have 
the honour to be, my lord, &c. 

Henry Dunpas. 


Marquis of Stafford. 


Inclosed in Mr. Dundas's letter to lord Privy 
Seal,dated May ¢3rd, 179+. 


(Copy-)* 

Friends and Brethren;—It is with the 
greatest pleasure that your countrymen are 
informed, that such is vour attachment and 
Jove to them, and to your native country, that 
you manfully and firmly resulve not to leave 
It upon any terms contrary to those upon 
which you were first engaged. Your country- 
men love you; and their hearts would be as 
much wounded to part with you, as vours 
would be to be separated from them. They 
well know that they are safe under the pro- 
tection of their fathers their sons, their brothers 
in arms; and they neither wish nor desire 
any other defenders.—They hope and believe 
that your hearts are filled with the same sen- 
timents. 

The great mass of the people, from amongst 
whom you have inlisted, have been repre- 
sented to you as your enemies; believe not 
the assertion ; they have been taught to con- 
Sider you as foes ; but they do not fear finding 
fricnds among their brethren. 

Their cause and yours is the same.—They 
are poor, but they have honest hearts ; hearts 
which sympathise in your cause, they look 
for the same friendship and the same sym- 
pathy in you. They rejoice to hear that you 
are becoming daily more convinced of the 
great truth that the daw ought to be the same 
to the Highlander and to the Low/ander ;t to 
the rich and to the poor ; and that no man 
can be compelled to take uparins, by any au- 
thority whatsvecer, unless his. own inclinations 
prompt him so to do. 

This truth has been hitherto carefully con- 
cealed from you, but it is not less certain. 
The will of your Laird cannot without your 
own consent, separate you from your families 
and friends, although many of you may have 
expericuced the exertions of such a power, 
however unjust, and however contrary to Jaw. 
: We respect and admire the principle which 
induces you (though necessity has compelled 
you to take up arms) still to persist in remain- 
ing to defend your friends at home ; and not 
to ie a country which holds pledges so dear. 

When you are gone, where is their defence? 
e-- They may be either left without protection 
or may soon see their country over run, by 

JSorcien troops ; such asin me past have al- 
ready shed the blood of your ancestors with- 
out provocation and without remorse; and 


_ * The words in Italics are in large letters 
in the printed copy, 
+ Sic. in orig. 
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who would feel perhaps as Kttle compunction 
in sheduing ¢heirs. | 

Prepared for every deed of horror, these 
foreign mercenaries may violate the chastity 
of your wives, your sisters, and your daugh- 
ters, and, when desire is satiated, cruelty may 
resume its place in their hearts, as experience 
has too well and too fatally shown; and friends 
parents, children, brothers, may he involved 
In one common slaughter. The cruel massa- 
cre of Glencoe cannot yet be forgotten: Are 
there not amongst you whose forefathers pe- 
rished there? ‘Their hearts, throbbing with 
kindness and hospitality, were pierced with 
the daggers of their treacherous guests ; and 
the feast prepared by the hand of unsuspect- 
ing friendship was closed with a scene of 
blood! Such is the return for kindness and 
hospitality! Such the protection which your 
families have to expect!!! 

How will they then look around in vain for 
your protecting care, when perhaps you aré 
fighting at a distance in a foreign land? But 
they hope you will not forsake them. Stay, 
oh stay, and defend your families and friends ! 
Jor that purpose alone you wcre inlisted They 
are ready to come forward for you in the vin- 
dication of your rights. 

Thousands join in the same sentiments 
with you, and ardently wish for your continu 
ance amongst them. The circumstances 
which might require you to quit your country 
have not yet taken place, No invasion has vet 
happened. You cannot be compelled to go. 
Leave not your country—assert your indepen- 
dence. Your countrymen will look up to you 
as their Protectors and Guardians, and will 
in their turn lift up their arms to protect and 
assist yuu. 

Dundee, April 12th, 1794. 


No. 3.—Letter from the richt hon. Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas to the Lord Privy Seal, dated 
Whitehall, 24th May, 1794. 


Whitehall, 24th May, 1794. 
My Lord ;—I_ have received ‘no further ac- 
counts of the result of the inquiries going on 

in Edinburgh; but I am sorry to state that I 

have received information from the sheriff 

of the county of Rentrew, confirmed by let- 
ters received from other respectable persons 
in Paisley, that the magistrates of that place 
having, in the course of their inquiries’ com- 
rated on the afternoon onthe 19th a man 
to custody for further examination, a consider- 
able number of persons (several hundreds, 
assembled in the evening, and after choosing 

a president, whom they addressed by the title 

of citizen president voted a number of reso- 

lutions to the following purpose : 

That a national convention should be imme- 
diately called, to which they would send 
delegates. 

That they should not petition parliament, as 
it was to themselves alone, and to such 
convention, they could look for redress. 

They then proceeded to consider the cun- 
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duct of the sheriff and magistrates in com- 
mitting their brother citizen, as he was term- 
ed: and after much discussion as to the pro- 
priety of immediately releasing him by force, 
tthe majority seemed inclined to take mild 
measures first, and to send a deputation to 
ask his release; but the magistrates having 
received information of what was intended, 
and dismissed the man from custody, the 
mob dispersed with three cheers, having been 
previously instructed by their president to 
abstain from further tumult, and to observe a 
‘peaceable and orderly conduct. 

The authority of the civil magistrate is in 
the mean time entircly superseded, and until 
a proper force is sent to protect them in the 
future execution of their duty, which has 
been anxiously required by the sheriff and 
Magistrates, they dare not proceed in the 
common course of legal and judicial inquiry 
azainst any of the persons who are suspected 
of being concerned in these violent and tumul- 
tuary proceedings. But it cannot escape the 
observation of the committee, how accurately 
this intelligence corresponds with, and con- 
firms the information yesterday communi- 
cated, as to the state of the minds of these 
people in that neighbourhood,- the alarm 
which their leaders teel as to the result ot the 
legal inquiries at present depending, and the 
regular systematic connexion between them 
and the leaders at Edinburgh, as discovered 
from the yet unfinished and hasty examina- 
‘tions taken in that city. Ihave the honour 
to be, my lord, &c. Henry Dunpas. 

The most noble 
‘The marquis of Stafford. 


No. 4.—Letter from the right hon: Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas to the Lord Privy Seal, 
dated Whitehall, 27th May, 1794. 


Whitehall, 27th May, 1794, 


My lord,—I have this morning received j 


farther information from Scotland, which ap- 
pears tome proper to be communicated to 
the committee. 

The persons in whose cusiody the weapons 
formerly described were found, appear to 
have acted for some time past under the name 
of a committec of ways and means appointed 
by the British Convention ; and to have been 
empowered by the various societies through- 
out Scotland to direct all their future procecd- 
ings, by means of emissaries privately dis- 
patched to dittcrent parts of the country. The 
commnittee has signified to. and prepared a 
number of the societies for the approaching 
convention in England; many of whom have 
chosen, and all, as faras is yet known, agreed 
to choose délegates to attend it, and subscribe 
for their expenses. The time and place of 
meeting was not divulged; and were to be 
communicated from Edinburgh, in proper time, 
dy individuals to be sent from thence for that 

urpose, whose arrival was daily looked for 
y several of the different societies. One of 
the members of the late convention at Edin- 
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burgh appears, within this fortnight past? 
to have been dispatched, and to have actually 
performed an extensive tour through the west 
part of Scotland ; to have visited, in his pro- 

ress, the towns of Queensferry, Falkirk, 
Stirling, St. Ninian’s, Kilsyth, Kirkintuloch, 
Campsie, Glasgow, and Paisley; in all of 
which places he appears to have met with the 
principal persons concerned in these societies; 
to have left with them and the members of 
the societies copies ofa circular letter from 
the coinmittee of Edinburgh, and instructed 
them in what manner they were in future to 
carry on their correspondence: and to have 
suggested to them the propriety of furnishing 
themselves with arms for the purposes of de- 
fence under the pretence of detending them- 
selves against foreign troops. 

An attempt has been made to distribute 
some of the weapons lately discovered at Edin- 
burgh, by means of persons privately dis- 
patched to the country for that purpose, 
and which seems only to have failed in its 
execution from the tumidity of the persons 
solicited to do so. 

An individual of the same description has 
been taken into custody in the country, who 
appears to have commissioned, and actually 
received from England some muskets and 
bayonets: on being questioned by the pro- 
per magistrate, he has refused giving any 
explanation farther than that he commissioned 
them in the way of his business. But it 
docs not appear that he ever dealt in such 
articles before; no person appears to have 
commissioned him to procure any such, and 
there scems to be fullevidence of his having 
solicited others to purchase what they of 
themselves were not thinking of, or wishing 
to provide. 

He admits having corresponded with the 
London Corresponding Socicty on the subject 
of a convention, and that the society, of 
which he is a leader, had agreed to send de- 
legates to it as soun as the time and place of 
meeting should be divulged. 

A requisition has been made by the magis- 
trates and principal inhabitants of Paisley for 
a military force to protect them in the execu- 
tion of their duty, and in their persons and 
properties, which has been duly attended to. 
It is with much satisfaction I intorm your 
lordship, that the gentlemen of estate and 
character in the county of Renfrew have vo- 
luntarily stepped forward, and determined to 
support the authority of the civil magistrate. 
I have the honour to be, mv lord, &c. 

Henry Dunpas. 


No. 5.—Letter from the right hon. Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas to the Lord Privy Seal, 
dated Whitehall, 2d June, 1794. 


Whitehall, 2d June, 1794. 
My Lord,—The information I have received 
this morning from Fdinburgh enables me to 
state to the committee, that the transactions 
communicated in iny former letters are tarther 
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cleared up by the inquiries which have since 
taken place in that city. 
Some of the persons who absconded on the 
first discovery of the arms concealed in cer- 
‘tain houses have been discovered and appre- 
_hended; and the result of these farther inqui- 
ries confirms, in almost every particular, the 
account received from other quarters, and the 
import of which I have already laid before 
the committee. The establishment of a se- 
cret committee at Edinburgh, invested with 
full powers to direct the future operations of 
the societies throughout Scotland; the regu- 
lar correspondence privately carricd on by 
means of emissaries dispatched to the diffe- 
rent towns; the ascertaining the exact num- 
ber of persons in these societies who were di- 
rected to provide themselves with arms, and 
to hold themselves in readiness for any mea- 
sure which the secret committee might in 
due time communicate, are confirmed by 
every aceount and information which the 
magistrates have received : and an individual, 
who has been lately taken into custody, 
has confirmed the account received from 
a different quarter of the dangerous design, 
planned by the Edinburgh committee, of 
effecting a general insurrection as soon as 
they were ready and prepared for carrying it 
into execution, by the seizure of the principal 
magistrates and officers of the law at mid- 
night, and possessing themselves of the pri- 
sons and public offices, as stated to your lord- 
ship in my letter of the 23d of May, and then 
communicated through a different channel 
from that through which the present confir- 
mation of these circumstances has been re- 
ccived. The plan seems not only to have 
been discussed and deliberated on by the ring- 
leaders at Edinburgh, but to have proceeded 
@ certain degree in its steps towards actual 
execution, which appear to have been con- 
ducted with the utmost caution ; and there is 
_Teason to believe, that the execution of the 
lan was not to be confined to Edinburgh, 
ut was meant to take place in some of the 
most considerable towns in Scotland on a 
certain day, and at one and the same time. 
The proper and usual steps have been taken 
for bringing the offenders to trial; and those 
against whom the information chiefly points, 
are detained in custody. I have the honour 
to be, my lord, &c. 


Henry Dunopas. 
SY 
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patiate upon the circumstances attending 
the victory, obtained by his majesty’s fleet 
under the command of that able and gal- 
lant admiral, would be perfectly unneces- 
sary. He could not, however, avoid 
saying, that when all the circumstances 
of the late engagement were considered, 
it would be found to be one of the most 
gloricgis to this country of any that were 
to be found in its naval history; for ex- 
clusive of that determined courage which 
had always characterized the English 
seamen, fies was a degree of skill and 
science displayed by the noble lord that 
never was exceeded upon any‘former oc- 
casion. Thus much _ his feclinge had 
prompted him to say ; and he should con- 
clude with moving, 1. ‘ That the Thanks 
of the House be given to admiral earl 
Howe, for the important services rendered 
to his country, by his able and gallant 
conduct in the victory obtained by the 
fleet under his command, over the French 
fleet on the Ist of June, 1794. 2. That 
the Thanks of the House be given to rear- 
admirals Hood, Greaves, Cornwall, Pas- 
ley, Bowyer, and sir R. Curtis, and. to all 
the captains and officers of the fleet, for 
their brave and gallant behaviour during 
that engagement: 3. That the House 
does highly approve of the conduct of the 
seamen, soldiers, and marines, on board 
the fleet: and that the officers of their 
respective ships do communicate the same 
to them.” 

The Duke of Grafton could not avoid 
saying a few words upon this subject. He 
had had the honour of living in habits of 
intimacy and age with the noble 
admiral for a period of above 35 years, 
and during the whole of that time, he had 
formed but one opinion of him, which 
was, that, exclusive of his valuable quali- 
ties as a man, he was most eminently dis- 
tinguished as a statesman, a seaman, and 


| a hero, He could not avoid just men- 
‘tioning some of the many glorious ex- 


ploits performed by the noble lord; ex- 
ploits which must for ever ensure to him 


The above Report was ordered to be | the gratitude of his country. The skill 


printed. 


| before the last, when 


and bravery displayed by him in the war 
e brought the 


Debate in the Lords on the Vote of | Magnanime, which he then commanded, 
Thanks to Lord Howe.) June 13. Lord close toa fort on the isle of Rhé, and 


Grenville rose, for the purpose cf moving 
the Thanks of their lordships to lord 
Howe, for the glorious victory of the Ist 
of June. This wasa subject upon which 
he was sure such perfect dnanimity must 
prevail, that any attempt on his part to ex- 


silenced it, was an act which at that time 
excited the admiration of the whole king- 
dom, When afterwards he acted, toge- 
ther with the late admiral Keppel, under 
the celebrated lord Hawke, in the ene 
gagement on the coast of France with M. 
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de Conflans, he conducted himself in 
such a manner as to receive from lord 
Hawke, the most distinguished marks of 
approbation. Passing over a variety of 
other important services, he should come 
to a period when lord Howe had a com- 
mand in America Jast war; and here he 
would venture to say, that if his conduct 
in that service was tried by the tests of 
truth and candour, the result would be 
highly to hishonour. He came now toa 
circumstance which excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of all Europe, and 
was alone sufficient to rank him among 
the first seamen this country ever pro- 
duced; he meant, the relief of Gibraltar, 
in the face of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, which were at that 
time more in number by one-third than 
his own. It was upon this occasion that 
the great Frederick of Prussia paid his 
tribute of approbation to lord Howe, in a 
letter which he sent him through the 
medium of his minister at this court. If 
any thing more was necessary to establish 
the character of this gallant admiral, it 
only remained to mention his last glorious 
victory, by which the naval superiority of 
England was clearly ascertained. He 
was sure there was not one noble lord in 
that House—nay more, that there was 
not one true Briton, who did not feel the 
utmost gratitude to the noble lord for his 
important services; and if it could be said 
of any man, it might be said of him, that 
we may “ read his history in a nation’s 
eyes. 

The Duke of Bedford coincided in 
praises bestowed on the noble earl, be- 
cause he did not think they were ever 
more deserved. That the victory was a 
great and glorious one, every man would 
chearfully bear his testimony; and to him 
it was doubly so, because he hoped it 
might lead to a peace. The F’rench must 
be convinced by it, that they were not a 
match for British sailors on that element 
where they had so long maintained the 
superiority; and our ministers, he trusted, 
would shortly admit the folly of perse- 
vering in an ea foreign campaign. 
Wherever England had acted in this 
her proper spliere, she had been uniformly 
successful. 

The Earl of Lauderdale subscribed en- 
tirely to the vote of thanks, and expressed 
a hope that the proper use would be made 
of the victory we had gained, which was 
that of procuring peace. The idea of 
“eonquering France for the purpose of 
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establishing a form of government was 
not now more rational than at any other 
period, and we ought to abandon it for 
ever. 

Lord Sydney agreed in every thing that 
had heen said to the bonour of the cha- 
racter of lord Howe. He thought this 
victory tended very much to peace ; but 
he must observe, that peace was to be 
made, not by abandoning the war, but by 
fighting our enemies by sea and land; 
not by making a false estimate of our 
own strength, or of the strength of the 
enemy, but by following the example of 
the gallant commander their Jordships 
were now about to thank. 

The Duke of Clarence said, that by the 
late glorious victory obtained by lord 
Howe, the superiority of the ok gree was 
established, and he hoped would remain 
so for ever. When the ficets of England 
and France met upon equal terms, the 
superior skill and steadiness of the Eng- 
lish had always been manifested. He 
considered this action as one of the 


greatest which the annals of this country 


could boast of. 
The motions were agreed to nem. dis. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to Lord Howe.] June 16. Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, in rising to move a 
vote of thanks to lord Howe, and the 
other admirals, officers, and seamen of the 
British fleet, entered into a strong eulo- | 
gium on the noble earl’s conduct. He 
called the victory lately obtained over 
the French navy one of the most brilliant 
that the page of history recorded. It 
was a victory so brilliant and so signal, 
that the enemy had not the pretence to 
say that they were overpowered by a 
superior force. Never was an action 
fought with greater bravery; never was 
the skill of the noble earl so admirably 
exemplified. His manceuvres were of the 
most masterly kind, and his courage did 
honour to his profession. It frequent 
happened in naval engagements, that ad- 
mirals had to blame the officers, and offi- 
cers the admirals; but on the late occa- 
sion, admirals, officers, and men, seemed 
to be animated with one soul. The lowest 
seaman in the fleet looked upon himself 
on that day as the conqueror of the 
enemy. hat demanded the greatest 
poe commendation, was the national 

umanity that had been evinced; for 
scarcely had the minds of the men sub- 
sided from that degree of heat and flerce- 
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ness of necessity produced under such 
circumstances, when they used the utmost 
exertions to save the lives of the men on 
board the sinking ships of the enemy. 
Let any man contrast this conduct with 
the decree of another nation, the object 
of which was, that no quarter should be 
shown! He would not dwell longer upon 
the subject, because what he could say 
would not add to the merit of the noble 
earl, There was, however, one circum- 
btance that he begged leave to state: he 
' happened to be present at a conversation 
that took place about a year ago, between 
his majesty’s ministers and the gallant 
earl, who surprised him on account of the 
eagerness that he displayed at his time of 
life, and the keenness and fire with which 
he appeared to be animated. His great 
wish was to meet that enemy, which he 
had so completely conquered. He men- 
tioned this circumstance to prove, that if 
any suspicion had been entertained that 
the noble earl declined to meet the French 
ficet, it was totally void of foundation ; 
for he would assert, that the conduct of 
the noble and gallant admiral was as con- 
spicuous every day since he took the 
command of the fleet as it was in the en- 
gagement on the Ist of June. It was 
also particularly worthy of observation, 
that the naval state of this country at 
present, was never so great in any pcriod 
of our history. During the whole course 
of the war, we had lost but three ships of 
an inferior force. On the other fone we 
had captured not less than 118 of the 
enemy's ships, besides those that we had 
sunk and destroyed. He concluded with 
moving, “ That the Thanks of this House 
be given to admiral earl Howe, for his 
able and gallant conduct in the most 
brilliant and decisive victory obtained 
over the French fleet, on the Ist day of 
this instant June, by the fleet under his 
command.”” 

Mr. Fox rose to give his most hearty 
assent to the motion. Ee had no doubt 
of the spirit, activity, skill, talents, or pa- 
trotism of the noble earl. However in 
Say questions he might have the mis- 

ortune to differ from him, there was not 
amanin that House, or in the country 
who had given higher satisfaction in all 
his professional life than the noble earl 
had; he therefore never heard a motion 
which had more decidedly his approba- 
tion than the present. 
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because he had no opportunity of doing 
so. The noble earl had been engaged in 
the service of his country at a time when 
faction was extremely high, and, under 
all the difficulties that naturally arose 
under such circumstances, he maintained 
his character for spirit, skill, and talents, 
so as to make it impossible, for any ra- 
tional man to suppose that he would not 
attack an equal force of the enemy at 
any time. Having said this in mere jus- 
tice to the character of the nobleman who 
was the deserved object of admiration, he 
must add, that he could have wished that 
the right hon. gentleman had not intro- 
duced extraneous matters, under the con- 
voy of this victorious fleet, and that he 
had not blended points on which opinions 
were divided with those on which there 
was, as ought to be perfect unanimity. 
With regard tothe brilliancy of the victory, 
he subscribed to every word that had been 
said in praise of it; nor were the obser- 
vations that were made on the humanity 
displayed on the occasion at all mis- 
placed. This added another to the nu- 
merous proofs we found in the history of 
battles, that true valour and humanity 


were nearly allied ; and he hoped to God 
they would for ever remain inseparable 
companions, Of this victory he should 


say nothing more, than that he rejoiced 
in it as much as any man in England 
could rejoice in it; and that, considering 
it in a defensive point of view, it was ex 
tremely important to this country, as 
well as glorious. He could not, however, 
help saying, that if at an early period of 
the war, any man had said that this was 
a matter then so doubtful, that on its 
happening it would be considcred as @ 
matter of great triumph, and to be re- 
joiced at as an event not to be expected, 
such a person would have been considered 
as making use of avery desponding ob- 
servation. He rejoiced in this victory, 
not on account of its being beyond his 
hopes in the beginning, but on account 
of the comfortable reflection arising out 
of it; for it had saved us from the pos- 
sibility, of an invasion from the French ; 
and if it was made proper use of by his 
majesty’s ministers, for the wise and sa- 
lutary purposes of procuring peace, it 
would then be indeed a blessing to this 
country. If, on the contrary, it was 
made use of for the impracticable object 


He had uniformly | of destroying the government of France, 


believed, that if the noble earl should | though its brillancy remained, its utility 
not engage the French flect, it was only | would cease. Ile never gave a vote ip 
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his life with more heartfelt satisfaction 
than the present. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 
It was then resolved, nem. con. “1. 
That the Thanks of this House be given 
to admiral Graves, admiral sir Alexander 
Hood, rear-admiral Bowyer, rear-ad- 
miral Caldwell, rear-admiral Gardner, 
rear-adiiral Pasley, and sir Roger Curtis, 
knight, and to the sevcral captains and 
officers of the fleet under the command 
of admiral earl Howe, for their bravery 
and gallant conduct onthe said most glo- 
tious occasion; and that admiral earl 
Howe do signify the same tothem. 2. 
That this House doth highly approve of, 
and acknowledge, the services of the sea- 
men, marines, and soldiers, on board the 
ships under the command of admiral earl 
Howe, inthe late glorious victory over 
the French flect; and that the captains 
of the several ships do signify the same 
to their respective crews, and do thank 
them for their gallant behaviour. 3. That 
an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, humbly desiring that his ma- 
jesty will be pleased to give directions, 
that a monument be erected in the col- 
legiate church of Saint Peter's, West- 
minster, to the memory of captain James 
Montagu, of his majesty’s ship Montagu, 
who fell gloriously in the naval engage- 
ment of the Ist of June, when a decisive 
victory was obtained by admiral earl 
Howe over the French fleet; and to as- 
‘sure his majesty, that this House will 
make good the expense attending the 
same. 


Debate in the Lords on the Report of the 
Secret Committee respecting Seditious Prac- 
tices.] June 13. The order of the day 
being read, for taking into consideration 
the Report of the Secret Committee re- 
specting Seditious Practices, 

Lord Grenville said, it would not be 
necessary for him to occupy much of their 
lordships time in submitting his reasons 
for proposing, at this juncture, to carry 
an Address to the foot of the throne, to 
assure his majesty of their steady and 
loyal support, because the Report itself 
contained the strongest arguments that 
could possibly be offered upon the sub- 
ject. It could surcly be no longer con- 
tended, that there did not exist in this 
country a conspiracy, the object of which 
was, under the specious name of a re- 
form, to subvert its government, laws and 
religion, Fortunately, the conspiracy 
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was discovered in time, the plans of thé 
conspirators developed, and their inten- 
tions frustrated. This. conspiracy was 
the more dangerous, because it was not 
the effusion of tempotary discontent; it 
was not the unpremeditated fury of a 
thoughtless mob; but it was a cool, de- 
liberate, systematic plan to destroy the 
constitution of England, and to substitute 
in its place the tyranny of France. From 
a perusal of the Report, it would appear 
that this plan had been carrying on by 
persons m this country, in conjunction 
with others abroad, for more than two 

ears; and they thought they had brought 
it to a state oy ready to be carried 
into execution, when the whole was hap- 
pily discovered. Their lordships would 
find, that soon after the destruction of the 
monarchy in France, a system of corres- 
pondence was established between cer- 
tain clubs in this country and the new go- | 
vernment in that. In November 1792, 
formal addresses were sent from certain 
societics here to the convention of France, 
and received regular answers. These so- 
cieties, covering thcir real designs undet 
the pretext of a reform in ecervaai 
took upon themselves to declare to the 
French government, that the people of 
England were anxious to shake off the 
yoke which oppressed them, and to adopt 
the new system of liberty; they told 
them, that, however they might be kept 
from declaring their sentiments, the ma- 
jority of the English were against the 
government. Their lordships would per- 
ceive, that the committee had particularly 
described that society, which, by way of 
eminence, was called the London Cor- 
ig ae Society. This society seemed 
to have been formed of, or at least to 
have been conducted by, persons in a 
higher sphere of life, and more cultivated 
talents, than most of the other societies. 
It was through the medium of this so- 
ciety that a correspondence was kept up 
between the other societies in difterent 
parts of the kingdom, and those infamous 
and destructive principles circulated, 
which tend to the destruction of all re+ 
gular government. Although the war 
interrupted the direct correspondence 
which before existed between the socie- 
tics here and those in France, it did not 
prevent the former from feeling a very 
strong interest in the cause of the French, 
nor from endeavouring to justify every 
one of their measures, however hostile 
to this country. Having disseminated 
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their pernicious principles to a consi- 
derable degree, and drawn many un- | 
thinking persons to join them, it became 
necessary to bring their principles into 
action, and to reap the fruits of their la- 
bours. For this purpose, they mentioned 
the propriety, and even necessity, of 
adopting the example of France, and of 
calling ageneral convention, forthe redress 
of grievances, and the reformation of 
abuses. In pursuance of this plan, that 
meeting, which took the title of the Bri- 
tish Convention, met at Edinburgh in 
October 1793. It would be unnecessary 
for him to trace the whole of the pro- 
ceediffgs of this pretended convention. 
They were not satisfied with adopting the 
destructive principles which had plunged 
France into desolation and ruin, but they 
followed, as far as they could, the man- 
ner, and used the language of the French 
Convention. But ai the eloquence and 
talents of the members of this convention 
could never have enabled them to carry 
into effect their infamous designs: some- 
thing more was wanting, anid that was 
arms. Their lordships would see traced 
out in the Report, the means adopted for 
the procuring of arms, and the nature of 
those arms. Considerable quantities of 
them were prepared, and would probably 
soon have been brought into use, if it had 
not been for the providential discovery 
made of their designs, and the measures 
taken to prevent them. Under all these 
circumstances, he hoped to find but one 
Opivion among their lordships. He was 
sure every one of them would stand 
forward in the defence of the constitution 
and he was convinced, that, having pe- 
rused the Report, there could be no 
doubt entertained of the existence of the 
conspiracy. He therefore hoped, that 
the address which he meant to propose, 
would meet with the approbation of the 
House. Should that be the case, he 
should ade a that it be sent to the 
Commons for their approbation, in order 
that it should be presented to his ma- 
jesty as the joint address of the two 
Houses of parliament. He then moved 
the following Address : 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘© We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, hav- 
ing taken into our most serious considera- 
tion the communications, which yout ma- 
Jesty has been pleased to make tous, 
respecting designs against the puhlic 
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peace and safety carried on within this 
realm, think it our bounden duty, at this 
period, humbly to lay betore your ma- 
jesty those sentiments to which we: are 
led by the result of that examination. 

‘‘ We have seen, with the utmost con- 
cern and indignation, that there has exist- 
ed within this realm a seditious and trai- 
torous conspiracy, directed to the sub- 
version of the authority of your majesty 
and your parliament, and to the utter 
destruction of the established constitu- 
tion and government of these your mae 
jesty’s kingdoms; and that, for the exe- 
cution of those wicked and detestable de- 
signs, means of open violence were pre- 
paring, and acts meditated, leading to all 
the horrors of insurrection, anarchy, and 
rebellion. . 

‘ That with the fullest conviction of 
these designs, thus deliberately enter- 
tained, openly avowed, and on the very 
point of being attempted to be executed 
we feel ourselves bound to express to 
your majesty our gratitude for the pater- 
nal care which your majesty has shown 
for the dearest interests of your people, 
in having taken such measures as might 
best tend to defeat all such purposes, and 
to bring the authors and abettors of them 
to public quate: 

«We have, on our part, proceeded 
without delay, after the example of our 
ancestors, and under the just impression 
of the exigency of such a situation, to 
vest in your majesty, by law, such addi- 
tional powers as seem best calculated to 
provide for the public peace and tranquil- 
lity: and we rely with confidence on your 
majesty’s employing all legal and consti- 
tutional means for the punishment of such 
crimes; for the suppression of the first 
appearance of any tumult or disorder con- 
nected with them ; and, generally, for the 
giving, as the circumstances manifestly 
require, full energy and vigour to the ex- 
ecution of the laws by which all your ma- 
jesty’s subjects are equally protected, 
and from which alone they can derive the 
secure enjoyment of property, of liberty, 
and of life itself. 

‘“ And we beg leave to assure your 
majesty, that as we are determined to de- 
fend with resolution and vigour, against 
our foreign enemies, the rights of your 
majesty’s crown, the safety and welfare 
of our country, and the existence of good 
order and civil society, so we will, on 
every occasion, afford to your majesty 
the fullest support and assistance in main-~ 
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taining inviolate the free constitution of 
these realms, in preserving internal peace 
and tranquillity, and in resisting the des- 
perate purposes of those, who would in- 
troduce among us the miseries which 
now prevail in France; such being the 
conduct which we feel to be due from us, 
as faithful and affectionate subjects, and 
as men deeply impressed with the value 
of the blessings which we enjoy.” 

The Earl of Abingdon said :— Your lord- 
ships’ Report from the Secret Committee 
having reterred to projects of the most 
desperate and flagitious nature, respect- 
ang the members otf both houses of parlia- 
ment, I have, as a specimen of this, in 
my hand, a letter addressed to me from 
the town of Glasgow, inclosing a speech 
of a noble lord, which was printed, and 
in many thousands circulated there. The 
speech is intitled, “* A copy of that most 
extraordinary speech, delivered in the 
House of Lords by earl Stanhope, on the 
23d of January, 1794, for the restoration 
of peace, and acknowledging the French 
Republic.” And the letter is as follows: 
‘¢ This most excellent speech has been 
reprinted at Glasgow; many thousands 
of it are now in circulation. Your ‘ horse 
daugh’ is marked, and will be properly 
attended to.” Your lordships may re- 
member, that when this speech was made 
Isaid that the best argument in answer 
to it was, “a good loud horse-laugh.” * 
It is for this answer then, that I am, thank 
God! a marked man; for who of your 
‘lordships, calling himself an Englishman, 
would not be proud of such a mark? But 
I mention this now, not in address to 
those of your lordships who have any res- 
pect for your own honour and dignity, 

ut in admonition to those Sans-Culottes 
lords of this House, who, in carrying on 
their intrigues, and forming their parties 
within these walls, are as forgetful of 
themselves as they are dead to the mis- 
chief which they are so responsibly the 
occasion of without these walls. And 
this, my lords, I say in concern, as well 
as.in admonition.” 
., Lhe Warl of Lauderdale said, that hav- 
ing paid as much attention as_ possible to 
the report, and to the speech of the noble 
secretary of state, he expected something 
like proofs of the existence of a conspira- 
cy, to warrant the propriety of carrying 
up to the throne, the address which had 


gust been proposed. From all, however, 
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that he had heard. or seen, there was no 
evidence of such a conspiracy. By agree- 
ing-to the address, they -were pledging 
themselves unjustifiably to support facts, 
upon which no sort of evidence had been 
laid before them and prejudging the cases 
of their fellow subjects who were to be 
brought to trial, for supposed offences con- 
nected with this conspiracy. The noble 
earl then recurred to the proceedings of 
the meetings held in 1780, for the pur- 

oses of electing delegates, and appoint- 
Ing meetings to take into consideration 
certain grievances. He read the minutes 
and resolutions entered into at that time, 
and called the attention of the House to 
the names of those who attended these 
meetings; it would be found that they 
were not men of a low description, but 
some of the first characters in the king- 
dom.in point of rank, influence and pro- 
perty, , viz. the duke of Portland, mar- 
quis of Rockingham, earl of Derby, right 
hon. Thomas Townshend, and many others 
equally respectable. He contended that 
the proceedings at that time were far 
more violent than those of any of the so- 
cieties of the present day, and that the 
avowed purpose of them was, to overawe 
parliament na much more determined 
way; and yet the legislature had not 
thought fit to take any notice of them at 
all. ‘The noble earl concluded by giving 
his dissent to the address. 

Lord Sydney said, that when he was 
engaged in the association alluded to, he 
had the good fortune to concur with some 
of the most respectable names, such as 
the present duke of Portland, and the 
late marquis of Rockingham; names, 
which it was impossible to mention with- 
out the highest veneration and respect. 
But, admitting even that he had been pre- 
sent, and approved of all that had been 
done in that society, yet how would that 
involve him or them in any imputation si- 
milar to that thrown upon the present so- 
cietics? Was violence or arms ever 
thought of there? Or was there any among 
them at that period who entertained de- 
signs of overturning the constitution ? 
‘They knew too well how much easier it 
was to throw down than to build up; 
nor were they so wild as to think of 
substituting vain fancies and untried 
speculation, for the solid advantages of 
experience and wisdom. With respect 


to the present situation of affairs, he 


was so convinced of the danger which 
had been impending over our heads, 
[3 N} = 
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that he cordially assented to the address 
now moved. 

The Earl of Mansfield declared, that 
he felt more than ordinary anxiety upon 
the present occasion, as he was about 
to deliver not merely his own sentiments 
but those of a noble duke (Portland), 
who, although labouring under the pres- 
sure of the severest Tibotune that could 
wring the heart of man, yet so far re- 
membered his public duties, amidst his 
private woes, as to commission him thus 
publicly to declare his most perfect ap- 
probation of, and acquiescence in the 
report made by their committee, and of 
the measure now founded upon that 
report. 

e Lord Chancellor drew the dis- 
tinction between the Thatched-House 
Society and those of the present day. 
Had the latter, like the former, con- 
tented themselves with mere words, and 
not proceeded to overt acts of treason, 
the executive government would have 

assed them by in silence. 

The Address was agreed to, and or- 
dered to be sent down to the Commons 
for their concurrence. 


Debate in the Commons on the Report of 
the Secret Committee respecting Seditious 
Practices.) June, 16. The orders of the 
day being read, for taking into considera- 
tion the Report, which, upon the 6th of 
June, was made from the Committee of 
Secrecy, and also the Address to his Ma- 
jesty, this day brought from the Lords, 
Mr. Pitt rose and said :—However im- 
portant the motion which I am about to 
make, I shall not, on the present occasion, 
feel it necessary to trouble the House at 
much length. The materials connected 
with the question are now so public, as in 
® great measure to surpersede the neces- 
sity of discussion ; and I consider very 
little as wanting on my part to secure the 
almost unanimous concurrence of the 
members of this House to the address 
now proposed for their acceptance. Whe- 
ther, indeed, they will give this unani- 
mous concurrence, must depend on the 
uestion, whether they think the proposi- 
tion stated in the address itself made out 
by the evidence brought forward in the 
reports of your committee. Ifthey think 
that proposition true, whatever ditterence 
may subsist on other subjects, they can 
surely have no hesitation to unite in car- 
rying to the foot of the throne the ex- 
pressions of their abhorrence of a detest- 
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able conspiracy formed against our happ 
constitution. ‘The conclusions from whieh 
the proposition is drawn, depend upon 8 
variety of matter, and embrace details of 
a considerable extent. These partly de- 
end upon verbal examinations, the re- 
sult of which you take upon the credit of 
your committee, but much the greater 
part upon authentic documents, and the 
written declarations of the parties impli- 
cated in the transactions. From these 
it will appear, that whatever shades of 
nicer distinctions may be found in the 
principles avowed, and the expressions 
adopted by the different societies, there 
existed a systematic design, deliberately 
formed and long acted upon, directed ta 
the subversion of the British constitution, 
conducted by specific means, and these 
the best calculated for that end. Not 
merely was the measure of a convention 
oposed; steps were taken to carry it 
Into execution. The nature of this con- 
vention was not equivoeal; the object it 
had in view was clearly proved by a stu- 
died recommendation of principles, stat- 
ing the necessity of having recourse to 
such conventions, and the rights attached 
to them, as the representative of the na- 
tional sentiments, and the sole organs of 
the sovereign will of the people. These 
principles were enforced by olding out 
as an object of applause and imitation, the 
practical model of another country, and 
the examples of that revolution which 
had there taken place under a convention, 
and by a deliberate recommendation of 
a long and elaborate essay on conven- 
tions, I mean the speeches of Barrére, in 
which are inculcated the right of the peo-~ 
pletobe in asovereign state of insurrectioft, 
the sacred duty of subverting established 
governments, the propriety of investing 
conventions with a species of despotic 
power; in short, principles, which if car- 
ried into effect, would go equally to de- 
stroy the existence of our legislature, and 
the inviolability of our monarchy. Some 
times, indeed, in the proceedings of these 
societies a parliamentary reform is talked 
of, and we even find them recommend- 
ing to petition for the purpose; but we 
also find the idea of a convention to 
have becn previously in agitation, and 
that in these instances it was departed 
from, not in consequence of any prefer- 
ence given to the mode of petition, but 
because they considered petitions as a nee 
cessary engine, in order to promote the 
success of their operations. When their 
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petitions failed, what was the conditict 


which they then adopted? They endea- 


woured to persuade the people that the 
time was come when petitions were no 
longer of avail, and a convention was the 
only resource to which they could apply 
for the redress of their grievances; that 
no relief could now be expected from 
parliament, and that they had only to 
trust to their own exertions. When a 
convention was first proposed, it was in- 
deed stated to be only with 9 view to the 
object of parliamentary reform. But in 
pore as they increased in their num- 

rs, they became enlarged in their views. 
As an illustration of this, it was only -ne- 
cessary to look to the history of the con- 
vention at Edinburgh. Its members co- 

ied into their own proceedings all the 
eading features of the French conven- 
tion; they even adopted its language ; 
they had continually in their mouths, that 
fayourite phrase organization ; they talked 
of their divisions, their sections, their 
committees of finanee, the honours of the 
sitting, &c. In every thing they show- 
ed their determination to adopt the 
French model, not as a temporary, but as 


@ permanent rule of practice. They aimed | 


at bringing about something to represent 


every description of the community, and, 


every corner of the land. And why were 
they so eager to bring about such a con- 
vention? Because this, as they themselves 
stated, was the precise mode by which 
France had effected her revolution. 
they went so far as to appoint a committee 


of emergency, who, in case the legislature’ 


should attempt to pass certain acts, were 
to meet for the purpose of resisting them. 
After this Edinburgh convention had been 
dispersed by the vigilance of the magis- 
trates there, this very resolution, brcath- 
ang defiance to the legislature was adopt- 
ed by a society in town, who appointed 
a committee of observation to meet from 
day to day during the session, and watch 
over the proceedings of parliament. I had 
formerly occasion to refer to various reso- 
lutions of these societies. Whatever va- 
riations, there may be in the phrases 
which they severally adopted, there can 
be no ground of hesitation, either as to 
the objects which they had in view, or the 
soeans by which those objects were to be 
accomplished. The discussion about 

es can only be material in as far as 
at tends to point out the parties, and to 
mark their characters ;_ to ascertain whe- 
ther the one pasty are possessed of more 
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art to disguise their purposes, or whether 
they really shrunk back with horror from 
what the others did not scruple to avow, 
The design of holding a convention wag 
not only avowed but acted upon. It is 
proved that circular letters fur this object 
were written by the Corresponding So- 
ciety, and were actually sent and received 
by diferent societies in the country. And 
what is still more worthy of attention, ex 
actly the same system was at the same 
time pursued in Scotland. In both cases, 
too, the same means were adopted, the 
recommendation of a secret committee, 
who were to concert the place of mecting 
and other particulars. It can be of little 
consequence to the members ofthis House 
whether the object of such 9 convention 
would be to arrogate their functions, or 
to prescribe the mode of their election. In 
either case it would equally be a superces- 
sion of the powers of parliament, and in- 
dicate a contempt and defiance of their 
authority. The sort of language adopted 
by those societies willbe perfectly under- 
stood by those who have read the publica- 
tion of Barrére, to which I formerly ree 
ferred. In that publication he talks of 
creating and moulding the public will, and 
of following it only so far as to give it the 
direction that is wished with more‘certainty. 
In short, little doubt can be entertained, 
that if the proposed convention had been 
called and allowed to carry their objects 
into effect, they would not have stopt 
short of assuming to themselves every 
power, legislative and executive. The 
design of holding a convention, and the 
objects which such a measure had in view, 
are now proved sor ee all possibility of 
dispute; such a design, I affirm, could 
never have been thought of, without the 
idea of having recourse to violence. .Aime 
ing atthe entire subversion of the consti- 
tution, how could they expect to arrive at 
their end, except every branch of it was 
quietly disposed to surrender its rights 
and privileges ? Indeed, the express proof 
of their intention of having recourse to 
arms is not less distinct, than that of their 
holding a convention. I am more parti- 
cularly inclined to insist upon this point, 
when I recollect the expressions that 
dropped from gentlemen of a respectable 
character, and who have a deep stake in 
the country, that if the smallest traces 
should appear of an intention of any 
party to have recourse to arms, their ob- 
jections to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act would vanish. We are now 
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called to witness such an intention not 
merely in its infancy, but extended in its 
effects, and apparently carried on in con- 
cert in different parts of the country. 
Such being the case, no hesitation, I think 
can be entertained by any member with 
respect to the conduct which he ought 
to pursue. If there yet remains any such 
hesitation, it can only proceed from a 
doubt of those documents which have been 
laid before the House. I augur, however, 
well from the solicitude which gentlemen 
have shown in the first instance to distin- 
guish themselves from those who, under 
the pretence of a parliamentary reform, 
would introduce a ‘tyranny worse than 
that of Caligula, and shall conclude with 
moving, ‘“* That this House doth agree 
with the lords in the said Address to be 
presented to his majesty.” 

Mr. Lambton said, that when the first 
Report from the Secret Committee was 
prescnted, he opposed the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpusact grounded thereon 
because he conceived the report did not 
justify so strong and violent ameasure. In 
Jike manner he felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of opposing the address now pro- 
posed, because he could not conceive that 
the sccond report justified the proceedings 
attempted to be founded upon it. He was 
ready to admit, that in the second report, 
there was something like an appearance 
of sedition, nay, there were some acts stat- 
ed, which, if true, approached very nearly 
to what might be termed treasonable. 
But he could not approve of the mode in 
which these several statements were print- 
ed; he could not think the mode of print- 
ing certain words and passages in capitals 
and italics altogether fair, as endeavour- 
ing to influence the passions, by pointing 
out partial views, in which to examine 
the subject. Upon a similar mode of pro- 
ceeding it was that Algernon Sydney re- 
pie tothe infamous judge before whom 

e was tried, “ that if quotations were suf- 
fered to be so mangled and disguised to 
unswer party purposes, he would prove 
from the bible itself, that there was no 
God.” This method of partial printing 
might tend to influencethe minds of those 
courts of justice before whom the present 
objects of prosecution were about to ap- 
pear. In the very beginning of the report, 
the circumstances attending the supposed 
conspiracy, were stated tobeextravacant. 
if by this term it was meant to state them 
to be absurd and impossible, how could 
the iminister justify the suspension of the 
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Habeas Corpus upon the supposition of 
danger? If, on the other hand, by the 
term, it was meant to call them wild and 
extravagant, whence arose the pains taken 
to prove them regular and systematical ? 
While the committee professed to be in 
possession of the origin of these conspira- 
cies, how was it that they proceeded to 
state facts which were of a recent date, or 
were they thus forced in, out of their na- 
tural order of time and place? The fact 
was, it was supposed that few or none 
would have patience to wade through the 
the whole of the report; it was therefore 
thought adviseable to drag a few strong 
facts forwards, out of their natural order 
of time and place, that they might satisfy 
such as were too indolent to read the 
whole. In the third page of the report, 
the plan of providing arms for the pur- 
pose of enforcing their designs was termed 
a general idea; vet directly after it was 
stated, that the matter was discussed but 
by a few, and that only when the general 
meetings were broken up. Upon the sub- 
ject of procuring arms much had been said 
and what were those arms? Not 18,000, 
as might have been supposed, but eighteen 
pike-heads, -ten batle-axes, and twenty 
blades, unfinished. ‘The circumstance of 
coupling the society of the Friends of 
the People with the other societies could 
only be done with the insidious design of 
lessening them in the eyes of their coun- 
trymen. What charge was there attempt- 
ed to be exhibited against them? Or of 
what use could they be possibly made in 
establishing the treasons supposed to ex- 
ist? If it was said that those letters were 
found upon Mr. Skirving, then he de- 
manded to know why the whole of them 
were not published ? It might be said, 
that a slight scratch might cover the body 
with sores; but he was confident, there 
was no danger to be apprehended from 
the inoculation in this country of French 
principles. The very terms in which the 
report of the committee was conveyed 
were so absurd and contradictory that no 
court of justice could possibly pronounce 
any sentence inferring criminality on the 
members of the societies now calumniated 
and accused. : 
Mr. Serjeant Watson would take upon 
himself to declare, that no English court 
or jury could entertain a doubt as to the 
propriety of convicting persons implicated 
in such practices as those imputed to the 
men named in the report. He gave his 
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_ Mr. M. Robinson did not think that the 
business of the arms had been clearly 
made out, and although he confessed him- 
self an alarmist, yet he thought it unfair 
that instances to prove the dissatisfaction 
of England, should be brought from Scot- 
land. 
Sir Watkin Lewessaid, thathehad never 
made up his mind upon the propriety of 
the measures pursued by the minister, un- 
tilthe last report of the Secret Committee, 
but that was so strong as to render him 
along with others, an alarmist, and he was 
now only surprised that administration 
did not take strong steps sooner. 

Mr. Martin said, he had -not before 
known, that there was any thing unconsti- 
tutional, far less treasonable, in a subject 
of this country seeping arms in his pos- 
session for his own defence. He saw no- 
thing inthe report, that warranted any 
thing farther than that some persons had 
elie themselves with arms for their 

efence, in case their rights, property or 
lives might be attacked. 

Mr. Burdon was of opinion, that though 
the heart of the country was sound, yet we 
were not free from danger. We were not 
then, to wait till the mischief arrived, be- 
fore we made any attempts to check it. 
The address should have his warmest sup- 

ort. ; 
J Mr. Foz said, he should have been 
happy, if he could, consistently with his 
duty, have given his vote in favour of 
this address. Various associations had 
certainly been formed; some of them for 
laudable purposes, and others for pur- 
perhaps notso laudable. He should 

ve considered the address with more 
satisfaction, if he had been persuaded 
that the effects of it on the persons who 
were its declared objects, would be such 
as gcntlemen who supported it seemed to 
expect. With regard to those persons 
who had formed themselves into associa- 
tions, with views more or less laudable, as 
far as their views were to be judged of 
from their original professions, it could 
not be suspected that he had any partia- 
lity to influence his opinion. Partiality 
could be derived only from general con- 
currence of sentiment, favour shown, or 
support received. Those persons, how- 
ever, had always been signalized as his 
‘personal and political enemies ; they were 
also, the greater part of them, the very 
persons who had supported that system of 
power against which he had always con- 
tended; they were the persons wh 
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at all times, till very lately, supported the 
present minister: who had lent their ut- 
most aid to bring him into power; and 
who, by their present conduct in opposi- 
tion to him, contributed more to promote 
his measures than by their former support. 
He was not now to debate, whether or 
not there were some persons who enter- 
tained principles and favoured designs 
hostile to the established government of 
the country. At all times there had been 
such persons, and ever would be under 
any possible system. Was it not noto- 
rious, that during the reigns of the two 
first princes of the House of Brunswick, 
there existed, not a few inconsiderable 
persons, but a party of great weight and 
influence, from their numbers, rank, pro- 
perty and character, not merely entertain- 
ing, but actively prosecuting designs hos- 
tile to the protestant succession? But, 
had the best bulwarks of the constitution 
been suspended on that account? No. 
The Snod: sense of the people at large, and 
their attachment to a system, the practi- 
cal effect of which they felt to be the pro- 
motion of their happiness, rendered fruit 
less the systematic fostility of that party. 
On the decline of that party, by whatever 
name it might be sailed: other disaffected 
persons, with the same or perhaps other 
views, naturally arose. How this new 
party acted in 1784, it was unnecessary 
for him to mention. Gentlemen could 
not but know that the system of vilifying 
parliament, so successfully pursued at 
that period, must have produced a very 
great effect, and had perhaps been the 
immediate cause of all those proceedings 
which they were now called upon to re- 
press by such extraordinary measures.—~ 
The question to be debated was, not the 
existence of disaffected persons, but 
whether what they did was sufficient to 
call for or warrant a departure from the 
ordinary course of administering the go- 
vernment? Were not the laws against 
seditious or treasonable practices in full 
force? and was not the general disposi- 
tion of the people loyal and zealous to 
support the constitution? What more 
was necessary? As the French by their 
abuse of liberty had brought liberty itself 
into disrepute, he warned the House 
against the fatal error of bringing the con- 
stitution into contempt with the people, 
by teaching them, that it was inadequate 
to any emergency ; that it possessed-not 
vigour to oppose the least attack, that it 
held forth the semblance and not the sub- 
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stance of protection. In.diseussing ques- 
tions of war or alliances, they were told, 
that it was the prerogative of the crown 
so declare warand conclude treaties, and 
that parliament was not to interfere with 
the exercise of that prerogative, but to 
unish ministers in case they abused it. 
Was it not equally the prerogative and the 
duty of the crown to punish all attem 
against the constitution by the regular 
course of law, and the province of parlia- 
ment to animadvert on ministers if they 
neglected or betrayed that duty? No rea- 
son could be alleged for deviating from 
the ordinary mode in the one case any 
more than in the other. ‘Why, then, were 
they called upon to take the lead and 
give @ previous sanction to measures, 
which it was their duty only to superin- 
tend ? What, after all, was expected from 
their address? Professions of loyalty. 
Surely, surely, the House of Commons 
had better means of manifesting their 
loyalty than by professions! Professions 
they had already given in abundance, and 
they were nowto give no material advice ; 
they were only called upon to witness 
facts, to affirm their belief of the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy, which were al- 
ready in issue on the trials of the persons 
committed as accomplices in that conspi- 
racy. The papers in the report on which 
the address was founded, were many of 
them the composition of ministers: of 
the authenticity of such papers, neither 
the House nor the secret committee had 
any knowledge of their own; and they 
might all be as false as the charges upon 
which Mr. Walker of Manchester was 
brought to trial. The effect of the ad- 
dress could only be to publish the opinion 
of the House that the constitution was in 
danger.—He had flattered himself, that 
the day on which they had voted thanks 
for a great and glorious victory, achieved 
by the united zeal and valour of every 
ollicer and seaman in our fleet, would not 
have been chosen as the day to sound 
alarm. That victory, he had trusted, 
would have banished every idea of inva- 
sion from the enemy, the only circum- 
stance that could give colour to danger 
from disaffected persons at home; and he 
had hoped that lord Howe had not only 
conquered the French fleet, but recon- 
uered the Habeas Corpus act. But al- 
ugh the cause of alarm was gone, the 
effect still remained. What were the 
numbers of those persons from whom so 
much sas dreaded, and what their quan- 
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tity of arms even as stated in the report ? 
Too insignificant surely to act by open 
force! But they talked of a convention. 
What was the magical influence of this 
word, that if any set of people were to 
meet and call themselves a convention, the 
whole nation must be undone? Were 
they to form their convention and attempt 
to exercise any authority contrary to law, 
the nearest justice of peace, he was fully 
convinced, might easily disperse them, 
Their conyersations about arms, too, it 
appeared were ajl private. They were 
not held in their public meetings, but by 
afew persons after the other members 
were gone. They did not venture to 
trust the secret of providing arms even 
with those whom they expected to use 
them.—Between the former state of 
France and the state of this country there 
was as little resemblance as between what 
had bappened there and what was appre- 
hended hee There was not in this 
country that wide separation of rich and 
poor, without any intermediate class, 
which too generally prevailed in France. 
The revolution in Francs was not begun 
by the lower and inconsiderable orders of 
the people. It was an assembly, unitin 

in it much of the rank and property, and, 
perhaps, the greater part of the talents 
of the kingdom, that commenced the 
French revolution and overturned the 
ancient government. Such men as com- 
posed some of the dreaded societies in 
this country, had risen to power in the 
progress of that revolution, but they were 
utterly incapable of beginning it. He was 
glad to find that more stress was laid in 
the report on what had been discovered in 
Scotland than on the discoveries made in 
England ; both on account of the natural 
predilection which every man felt for the 
part of the country in which he happened 
to be born, and because it was a complete 
answer to the desperate proposition with 
which the House had been threatened, of 
introducing the Scotch law into England. 
Under the mild system of English law, 
so effectual had experience proved it to 
be, sedition was hardly to be found ; under 
the rigorous system of Scotch law, still | 
existing in full force, sedition had grown 

up to rebellion. Such was the fair ine 
ference from the report; and the conr 
verse of the argument might be also 
true. The rigour of the Scotch law 
might have tended to raise sedition. 
Might not there be oat far in Scotland 
who, like himself, would feel but little in- 
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terested in preserving a system of govern- 
ment under which they should be exposed 
to such treatment as appeared in the cases 
of Muir and Palmer? In such discussions 
as were necessarily occasioned by the late 
proceedings in parliament there might be 
much mischief. In attachment to the 
constitution, he would not yield to any 
man; but he was attached to the sub- 
stance and vital spitit, not merely to the 
form. ‘The substance and vital spirit was 
political ‘freedom. A convention, and 
resistance to the form in favour of the 
spirit of the constitution, had rescued 
our ancestors from imperiding slavery, 
and seated the House of Brunswick on 
the throne. It was the right of the peo- 
ple to meet; it was their right to discuss 
either their private or political affairs. 
Those rights were sacred and essential 
to freedom. If they were invaded and 
suppressed, the constitution might be re- 
duced without a struggle, to a level with 
those of other countries, which, perhaps, 
once resembled our own, and of which 
the forms had not long survived the sub- 
stance. He was, therefore, sorry when 
he saw the people called from that atten- 
tion which they ought always to pay to 
the administration of the government, to 
alarms for the existence of their govern- 
ment itself; and he now believed the old 
faction he hed mentioned in a former de- 
bate, which, by whatever name, had uni- 
iat pursued the same plan of throw- 
ing all power into the hands of the 
crown, to be spreading a false alarm of 
danger from one quarter to cover a real 
danger from ahother.—A case might be 
supposed in which it would be the duty 
of the people, assembled by their dele- 
gates in convention, to call upon parlia- 
ment to do what parliament would not 
do of itself. Was it not, then, the height 
of madness to blunt the weapons and dis- 
credit the means to which he must resort 
in such an emergency? He would not 
quote the resistance made to king James 
&s an example to prove that the prince 
on the throne might at any time be re- 
sisted. How then, it would be asked, 
was the obedience of the disaffected to 
be secured? The law had provided for 
the punishment of the disaffected when- 
ever disaffection appeared in their acts. 
This was the proper means of prevention ; 
and the true answer to all that had been 
sald about suffering the mischief to grow 
toa head. To put the law in force, was 
it necessary for the House to declare, 
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that they believed tm the existence of gq 
conspiracy against the government on 
evidence which they should have been 
ashamed to listen to? At the Lancaster 
assizes, Mr. Walker and other persone 
were charged with a conspiracy, which if 
true, would have amounted to treason. 
The evidence, it was feared, would not 
be sufficient to make out the charge of 
treason; but, on the principle adopted 
under some of the Stuarts, it was thought 
that it might be sufficient for a charge of 
a less heinous nature, and they were ine 
dicted for sedition. The only witness, 
when he came to be examined, was such 
a witness that the counsel for the prose- 
cution themselves were ashamed of him, 
and the defendants were honourably ac- 
quitted. But had parliament before that 
trial declared their belief in the conspi- 
racy with which those gentlemen were 
charged, a jury prejudiced and misled by 
such a declaration, might have found a 
verdict of guilty, on the testimony of a 
witness, who, in the common eourse of 
law, was held to be unworthy of any 
ctedit. Much horror and remorse, he 
conceived, must those who advised the 
prosecution have felt in such a case ; and 
although they might have obtained a re- 
mission of the sentence, they could not 
have repaired the injury done to the de- 
fendants. For these reasons he objected 
to that part of the address which de- 
clared the belief of the House in the com 
spiracy, and should move to leave it out. 
He objected, also, to the declarations of 
loyalty as unnecessary, but should not 
vote against them.— An atgument had 
been urged to which he should not attempt 
an answer, namely, that the second report 
from the Secret Committee being stronger 
than the first, the second, by the rule of 
three, would justify a stronger measure ; 
and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
having been voted on the first, there could 
be no objection to voting an address, 
something Jess strong, upon the second. 
This mode of reasoning, though very dis 
alga in logic, was conclusive in nun 

ers, and therefore he should not divide 
the House on his amendment. The party 
who now governed France had usurped 
their power and still maintained it, by 
the alarm of numerous royalists éxisting 
in the country,—an alarm as false as the 
alarm of numerous republicans being in 
England. The principle in both cases 
was the same. By propagating the alarm 
of republicans here, ministers obtained 
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powers that would not have been granted, 
and drew around them the support of 
persons who would not have voted for 
their measures under any other circum- 
stances. He saw things in both countries 
with vulgar optics; in England a general 
and steady spirit of royalty, from a sense 
of the blessings derived from a limited 
monarchy; and in France, a general and 
desperate spirit of republicanism, from a 
recollection of the oppression suffered 
under despotism. Ministers, to gain sup- 
porters in carrying on the war, wished to 
reverse the picture, and make the House 
believe that France was full of royalists, 
and England of republicans. If this 
alarm were not kept up, the people would 
attend to the policy and the conduct of 
the war; they might even think that the 
war ought not to be persisted in; or, if 
we could not get out of it, that it. ought 
to be directed by abler hands. From all 
these considerations, it was the interest 
of our ministers to divert them as long as 
See Were there among the persons 
rom whom danger was apprehended, any 
considerable number of men of rank or 
property ? Was it pretended in the report 
that they had since the war any corres- 
pondence with the French? Were they 
‘connected with any faction in the state? 
If they were to burst into the House of 
Commons, it would be indifferent to them, 
-whether they turned to the right or to the 
Jeft, whether ministers or opposition were 
their first victims. Such men might pos- 
sibly arise in a revolution, but could 
never create one.—In the advice he now 
gave, he must be admitted to be disin- 
terested; for it would hardly be ima- 
gined that he should wish to go to the guil- 
Jotine, merely for the sake of being ac- 
‘companied by the gentlemen over against 
‘him. The prosecutions ought to proceed, 
because they had commenced; but it was 
not therefore necessary that parliament, 
as had been suggested, should be kept 
sitting, to echo back the information re- 
«eived trom the privy council. Rash, and 
even seditious conversation, he supposed 
would be proved ; but he trusted no man 
would be tound so far to have forgotten 
his duty to his country as to have em- 
barked in treason. At all events, the 
trials would be conducted, and the pu- 
nishments awarded, with the dignity and 
humanity of British justice; and the ex- 
amples, in his opinion, strike with greater 
force without any previous declaration 
dy parliament. In countries where the 
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taking off a few individuals might overturn 
the government, a few individuals, how- 
ever obscure, might effect a revolution ; 
but in such a country as this, where the 
revolution must be popular to have the 
most distant chance of success, nothing 
could be more irrational than the attempt. 
Suppose such persons mad enough to at- 
tempt it, the danger would be contempti- 
ble to all but themselves, and they might 
be pronounced fitter for Bedlam than for 
Newgate. This argument, however, ap- 
plied only to the present time: for if mi- 
nisters were to persist in this ruinous 
war; if the exploded maxims of divine 
right were to be revived; if the dearest 
parts of the constitution were to give way, 
one after another, to the convenience or 
caprice of the government of the day, the 
situation of the people would become so 
desperate, that the most despicable fac- 
tion might provoke a revolution. What, 
then, did he recommend? Tv study the 
ces and prosperity of the people; to 
10ld out to them, not the unsubstantial 
theory, but the practical benefits of the 
constitution; to show that the first wish 
of the government was the real happiness 
of the people; to put an end to the war, 
and to inspire them with alove for the consti- 
tution, by exhibiting it in its native purity. 
To show them that liberty was as consis- 
tent with order, as order with liberty ; and 
that the constitution, with all its restrie- 
tions on the executive power, the most 
valuable part of it, in his opinion, was suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of just subor- 
dination. This he might be told would 
be a degradation, and a compromise with 
a set of low and desperate men. In his 
Opinion, it would not be a compromise, 
but a defeat. With disaffected persons 
he proposed no compromise. e was 
not so wild a speculatist, as to believe 
that any government could satisfy every 
one of those who lived under it: his ad- 
vice was only to render the number of the 
discontented as small as possible, by 
removing as many as possible of the 
causes of discontent. et all civil dis- 
tinctions on account of religious opinions 
be abolished. Let dissenters find equal 
protection and equal encouragement. 
Let the rights of neutral nations also be 
respected, more especially the rights of 
America, s0 intimately connected with us 
by common language and common in- 
terest. If ut ameris, amabilts esto was a 
sound maxim in philosophy, though used 
by the poet on a slight occasion—if the 
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great body of men, who were supposed 
to be adverse to the constitution, should 
be made to experience an equal protec- 
tion from the laws, and an equal interest 
in the welfare of the country; then the 
small body of men who might wish for a 
revolution in this realm, would stand at 
once insulated and disavowed. They 
might be confined if their efforts were 
thought dangerous; if not, they would 
scouted from society. Such were, in his 
opinion, the means, and the only means, 
to secure liberty and happiness to this 
country.— Mr. Fox concluded with mov- 
ing, as an amendment, to leave out from 
the words “ by the result of that exami- 
nation,’ at the end of the first paragraph, 
to the words “ and we beg leave to as- 
sure your majesty,’ at the beginning of 
the last paragraph. 

Sir W. Dolben said, that if the amend- 
ment was adopted, thcir proceedings 
would be as absurd as the right hon. gen- 
tleman wished that House to believe them 
to be. He looked upon this as a con- 
spiracy of so dangerous a nature, that it 
was proper for government to interfere. 
He was not one of those who believed 
there were no republicans in this country. 
He expressed his apprehensions, and said, 
that those who did not fear in common 
with the rest of his majesty’s subjects, 
must have something to hope which they 
did not hope in common with him. The 
address had been sent them from the 
Lords, and he trusted the House would 
not insult them by consenting to such an 
omission. If they did, we should have a 
passive obedient king, non-resisting lords, 
and a rampant republican House of Com- 
mons. 

The Attorney-General said, there was 
one point in Mr. Fox's speech which he 
could not avoid noticing, namely, that by 
agreeing to the present address, the House 
would make itself a witness against those 
persons who were to take their trial upon 
charges of a very serious nature. If this 
assertion were truc, it certainly would be 
@ very good argument; but there ap- 
peared to him not the smallest foundation 
for it. Would the right hon. gentleman 
contend, that because certain persons 
were under a state of prosecution for cer- 
tain offences, the House of Commons 
ought not to return an answer to infurm- 
ation communicated to them by his 
majesty, more especially when that inform- 
ation was of a nature that concerned 
the dearest interests of the state? Were 
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there not cases in which the House more 
directly interfered in prosecutions, with- 
out being supposed to throw any impro- 
per bias upon the proceedings ? It hap- 
pened in a variety of instances, that the 
House addressed his majesty to prose- 
cute an individual; and yet it never was 
asserted that the individual so prose- 
cuted did not meet with a fair trial.—In 
speaking of the principles of these so- 
cieties, the right hon. gentleman had said, 
that some were laudable, and others not 
quite so; but it should be recollected, that 

ose principles which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had described by the gentle phrase 
of being not quite laudable, were princi- 
ples which tended to the destruction of 
the whole government of England. An- 
other argument of the right hon. gentle- 
man was, that the people had a right to 
meet for the purpose of obtaining redress 
of their grievances; and in support of this 
proposition he had alluded to the revolu- 
tion in 1688. Before the House adopted 
this mode of reasoning, let them consider 
the length to which it might be carried. 
There sometimes happened in states, mo- 
ments of real emergency when the extra- 
ordinary powers of the people might be 
put into action; but because such awful 
periods might sometimes occur, would 
any rational man say, that those powers 
should be always in action? To compare 
the Revolution of 1688 with the plans of 
the societies of the present day, was to 
slander and degrade the former. He 
called upon the gentlemen opposite, to 
point out one single principle which was 
adopted in common by the persons who 
conducted the Revolution of 1688, and 
the modern reformers. The one was 
anxious to preserve the constitution, to 
fix the prerogative of the crown, and to 
assert the privileges of the people; while 
the other wished to subvert the constitu- 
tion, to destroy the monarch, and, under 
the name of liberty, to tyrannize over the 
people. The Hubeas Corpus act would 
remain in full force, except as to those 
who were accused of high treason, or sus- 
pected of treasonable practices. There 
was one argument which the right hon. 
gentleman had used, to which he did not 
mean to reply, for the most obvious rear 
son possible—because he was not able. 
The right hon. gentleman having passed a 
very high eulogium upon lord Howe, said, 
ero we ought not to vote for the proposed 
address. Such an extraordinary nage of 
logic, he believed, never was heard in that 
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House before, and set all answer at de- 
fiance. He concluded with giving his 
hearty assent to the address. 

Mr. Dent reada letter from the London 
Corresponding Society to the French con- 
vention, and appealed to the good sense of 

entlemen, whether they did not find it 
incumbent on them to give their full and 
needful support to government at a time 
when the satety of the country demanded 
it. 

Mr. Wharton, from what he had seen 
in the report, thought the proceedings of 
those societies warranted the measures 
that had been taken. 
to one of those societies. and it was there- 
fore with reluctance before that he could 
condemn its proceedings, because he had 
never known them to be improper. He 
had been at only one meeting, and there 
he was sure nothing unconstitutional had 
appeared in their proceedings. He now 
had scen enough to convince him that it 
was his duty to come forward with a de- 
claration that he totally disliked their 
conduct, and theretore he must give his 
support to the present motion, 

Mr. Fox's amendment was negatived. 
The Address was then put and carried. 


The King’s Answer to the Address of 
both Houses.) Yo the ‘joint Address of 
both Houses his Majesty returned this 
Answer : 

“« My Lords, and Gentlemen; 

‘“ T receive with great satisfaction this 
dutiful and loyal address. 1 could not 
doubt of the concern and indignation with 
which you would sce, from the communi- 
éations which I directed to be made to 
you, the nature and extent of the treason- 
able conspiracy which has been curried on 
in this kingdom, and directed to the sub- 
version of the established constitution and 
government: you may be assured that 
nothing shall be wanting, on my part, to 
give due energy and vigour to the execu- 
tion of the laws in order to maintain our 
internal peace and tranquillity, and to 
fee to my subjects the blessings of 
iberty and order. Your uniform con- 
duct affords me the surest pledge that I 
shall, on all occasions, receive from you 
that assistance and support which may 
best contribute tv these points, so essen- 
tial to the dearest interests of my people 
whose happiness must ever be the first 
object of my wishes.” 


Lord Abingdon’s Speech against Petti- 


Hie had belonged 


Lord Abingdon’s Speech [932: 


Sogging Attornics.*] June 17. (The Earl 
of Abingdon rose end said ;-My lords, 
It being my intention to bring forward, in 
the course of the next session, some reso- 
lutions, I trust, for the adoption of this 
House, whilst I now rise to give your lord- 
ships notice of this, I do so fur the reason, 
that by stating briefly what the object of 
those resolutions are, your lordships’ at- 
tention may, during the recess, be drawn 
to the subject. Enemy as I am, to those 
theories of reform, which quixotism, am- 
bition, party spirit, or any spirit but true 
public spirit, have contrived.to puzzle and 
mislead the people with, there is one spe- 
cics of practical reform, which, in pro- 
fessing myself to be the friend of, it is 
under the circumstance of knowing thae 
there is, within these walls, as well es 
without them, but one mind and one sene 
timent upon the occasion. It is a reform, 
my lords, which the judges of the land, of 
that heavenly attribute of justice which 
80 conspicuously belongs to them, have 
all called out for, and are, so much to their 
dignity and honour, lending their assist. 
ance to obtain. It ts a retorm which par. 
liament itself has already begun to look to. 
It ts a reform which the liberty and pro- 
perty of the subject cry out for, demand, 
and must have. Aud, having said this, [ 
dare say your lordships already anticipate 
me, in knowing that the reform I allude to 
is that of those locusts in the law, the Pet» 
tifogging Attornies of this countrys who 
like the locusts in Africa, fall like a cloud 
upon the earth, and cat up every thing 
they meet with. ‘This is the retorm in 
which | take pride to myself in the appel- 
lation of a reformer, in which I assume 
credit to myself, as being not what is so 
called but what is truly so, * The Friend 
of the People ;” and in which, sutlering 
as | have done, under the inordinate sano- 
tion of these absorbing animals, I am, pers 
haps, as well qualiticd for the task of this 
reform as any one can be.—My lords, 
this is a subject that comes home to the 
very doors of every one of your lordships ; 
for which of you is a stranger to its cf- 
fects? ‘The greater, the higher, the richer 


* The earl of Abingdon having caused the 
above speech to be printed ina public news- 
paper, Mr. Sermon filed a criminal informa- 
tion against his lordship in the court of 
King’s-bench. On the 6th of December his 
lordship was convicted of a libel, and, on the 
12th of January following, was sentenced to 
three months imprisonment in the King’s- 


bench prison, and to pay a fine of 1004. 
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you are, the more prone are you to its 
consequences and the surer of becoming 
sooner or later, the victims of its all-de- 
vouring avarice. What many of your 
lordships are, I was: what I am, without 
timely interference, your Jordships may, 
your lordships will be. It is not only tor 
your lordships’ own sakes, and for tke sake 
of thecommunity at large, but because itis a 
subject under the pressure of which I now 
stand that I am led to excite the endea- 
vours of your lordships, in assisting me to 
‘stop the progress of this growing evil. My 
lords, my case is a hard one indeed: and 
] will state it in a few words to your lord- 
abips, because I am made to suffer the 
injury without being able to obtain either 
remedy or redress. It is now five years 
that I have been in the gripe of one of 
these locusts, and whom, for the sake of 
the courts of justice, and as a warning to 
others, I will name. For the sake of the 
courts of justice, that the judges, as well 
as the sound part of the profession, may 
keep a watchful eye over him; and as a 
warning to others, that by avoiding him 
they may, insomuch at least, escape the 
treatment that I have met with. This 
man, my lords, is a Mr. Thomas Sermon, 
gent. as he calls himself, that is gentleman 

suppose, of No.1, Coney Court Gray’s- 
Inn: it should rather be, to adapt the 
place to the man, of No. 1, Cunning Court 


Gray’s-Inn. After every demeanor on 
my part towards this man which the most 


rigid practitioner in the law could have 
expected, and the most ready money 
client have submitted to, it has been m 

lot to find in him every return which the 
blackest ingratitude could sugvest, which 
treachery could invent, and in the art of 
pettifogging, the extremity of wickedness 
could ead a upon me. It is for five 
years that [ have known him; and I may 
solemnly say upon the oath that belongs 
to me I can declare, upon my honour, that 
in all our intercourse of business toge- 
ther, which has been very multifarious, I 
have at no one time had reason to be sa- 
tisfied with his conduct towards me. I 
have succeeded, it is true, in two suits, 
which he has had the conduct of; but be- 
sides that the suits themselves rested on 
that ground of justice that maintains itself 
I owed nothing to him for their success. 
He acted under the compulsion of integ- 
rity, under the persevering influence, and 
the corrective knowledge of one who was 
not my lawyer, but is my friend; of one 
whose head and whose heart, like his pub- 


respecting Petlifugging Attorntes. 


Fe did he do? At the very moment 
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lic and private character, render him the 
ornament of human nature; I mean my 
tried and faithful friend Mr. Estwick; or 
otherwise, my lords, under this man’s ma- 
negement | had every thing as arising out 
of him, the very reverse of success to ap- 
prehend.—He was engaged, too, in ano- 
ther suit of mine, standing on the same 
ground of undeniable justice, and what 
has he done here? Because the treachery 
of his proposals to me were not listened 
to, proposals which (strange to tell, al- 
though acting for, and paid by, me as my 
solicitor) had they been listened to, the 
very object of the suit, on which thou- 
sands of pounds depended, would have 
been totally defeated; I say, my lords, 


when the suit was on the point of being 
determined, in the moment when the as- 
sistance of a solicitor was most of all 
wanted, in that very moment without the 
smallest motive of provocation on my part 
nay, with every motive the very contrary 
of provocation towards him, he bursts out 
(not being able, in his last effort, to com- 
pass his designs upen me) in a fury of 
language as indecent as it was punishable 


at law, did he not wear the coat of mail of 


his profession on his back, throws up my 
business, declares from that moment he 
is no longer my solicitor, and, in direct 
. Violation of his contract with me, that 
| every suit should stand on its own bottom ; 
| that the expenses of each suit should be 
| paid on its determination; and on this 
| ground receiving, but a few weeks before 
from me, no less a sum than fourteen hun- 
| dred and forty odd pounds, (not to men- 
i tion the hundred and hundreds he had be» 
sides), in payment to him of his-law 
' charges only.—Let me repeat again, what 
-dovs he do? He demands payment for 
‘ that, to which neither by contract (the suit 
| not being determined) nor by having ful- 

filled his duty as a solicitor, was he en- 
| titled to receive; he demands payment of 
the balance due to him, a balance great 
to be sure, but small indeed, in compari- 
son only with what hehad but justreceived, 
'a balance of five hundred and filty odd 
| pounds only; a balance too, the payment 
of which, contrary to agreement, was 
| promised as soon as his bills were in- 
spected; and yet, in the face of all this, 
like a licensed robber, he claps a legal 
pocket pistol to my breast, (that 1s, he 
| brings his action against me), and taking 
the advantave of my being without a solis 
citor and of course could not immediately 
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appear to the action, he procures writs of 
distringas with false returns to be issued 
against me, and in this manner gets into 
his hands, the rents, issues, and pr>fits, of 
estates of mine in Oxfordshire, to the 
amount of J,200/. a year, and upwards. 
Hic niger est, my lords; but black as this 
qui tam gent. is (and still blacker could I 
make him). he is not half'so black as those 
rotten limbs of the law, and other pretended 
friends of his, who have aided and assisted 
him in this political conspiracy, conducted 
by pettlogging artifice ; for so it is, my 
lords, against me; but let them and him 
know, that unprofessional as I am, they 
will find me more thun a match for them. 
One mite of wisdom my lords, is worth 
more than a million of cunning; and what 
my motto is, Virtus Artete fortior, I trust 
my conduct will ever give the unques- 
tionable proof of. And so, my lords, 
Jeaving these “ birds of a feather to flock 
together,” till opportunity may serve for 
the clipping of their wings, it remains only 
for me at present humbly to thank your 
lordships for the indulgence I have had in 
stating a case, which, although of a pri- 
vate nature, will it may be supposed, from 
‘its example, prove of some weight in fi- 
nally producing a very great and essential 
benefit to the public. 


Protest against the Vote of Thanks to 
Lord Hood for the Expedition to Corsica. ] 
June 17. Lord Grenville, after a short 
speech, moved, ‘* That the thanks of the 
House be given to admiral lord Hood, for 
the important services which he rendered 
to this country by his able and gallant 
conduct in the expedition to Corsica.” 
The motion was supported by the lord 
chancellor and Jord Hawkesbury, and op- 
posed by the earl of Lauderdale, the earl 
of Derby, and the duke of Bedford. The 
motion was agreed to, ona division, by 
31 to 5. Upon which the following pro- 
test was entered on the Journals: 

« Dissentient, 

1. ** Because it has not been the prac- 
tice of this House to vote thanks to officers 
commanding his majesty’s forces by sea 
or land, except on occasions where they 
have eminently «dvanced the honour and 
promoted the interests of their country, 
by the most important and acknowledged 
services. 

2. * Because by voting the thanks of 
this House, except in such instances, we 
diminish the value of the most honourable 
rewaud we have it in our power to confer, 
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and lessen one of the best incitements to 
future service. 

3. “* Because the reduction of Bastia 
does not in itself appear to us to be such 
a service as calls upon this House for any 
extraordinary mark of approbation ot 
applause. 

4. ‘ Because, whatever the merit of 
that service may be, the other admirals 
of the fleet, and the commanding officers 
of his majesty'’s land forces, must have 
had their share in it, and to refuse thank- 
ing them, as had been usual on similar 
occasions, appears to us to justify an opi- 
nion that the vote of thanks to lord Hood 
sik ett trom some motive of a private 
and personal nature, which it is improper 
for this House to countenance. 

5. ** Because even ministers themselves 
do not seem, in the first instance, to have 
considered that service as entitled to such 
a mark of approbation; for though ac- 
counts have been received of the reduction 
of Bastia previous to those of the victory 
obtained by the fleet under the command 
of earl Howe, no intention was announced 
of moving a vote of thanks to lord Hood, 
till this House had paid the just tribute 
_ of gratitude and honour for that most im- 
portant and splendid victory. 

( Signed ) BeDFoRD. 
LAUDERDALE. 
Densy. 
THANET. 
ALBEMARLE.” 


a 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to the Managers of the Impeach- 
ment against Mr. Hastings.) June 20. 
Mr. Pztt rose, pursuant to notice. He 
said, that he conceived it to be the imme- 
morially established usage of that House, 
when it selected any of its members for 
the discharge of extraordinary duties, or 
for the direction and execution of extra- 
ordinary trusts, as soon as those duties 
were discharged, and those trusts fulfilled, 
to render them that satisfaction to which 
their labours and fidelity entitled them. 
If then this usage was, on former impeach- 
ments, considered as necessarily resulting 
from the justice of the House, the pre- 
sent case came before them with a claim 
equal, if not superior, to any that stood 
upon their Journals ; for it was a task of 
great length, labour, and difficulty, and 
had been performed by the hon. managers 
with indefatigable industity, unparalleled 
assiduity, and laudable obedience to the 
desires of that House. That reward 
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which alone the House had it in their 
power to bestow, it was their bounden 
duty to give, namely, their thanks and 
approbation.— He did not think that gen- 
tlemen could, if they regarded parlia- 
mentary propriety, refuse to the mana- 
gers the tribute of their thanks, whatever 
might have been their a opinions with 
regard to the propriety of the impeach- 
ment itself. The right of impeachment 
was a most valuable part of the British 
constitution, and perhaps as important, 
when exercised to protect our distant 
provinces from oppression, and to con- 
trol the severity of oriental despotism, 
as when enforced to correct offences com- 
mitted against our own laws and consti- 
tution at home. Finding that an opposi- 
tion was intended, he had taken some 
pains to conjecture, what rational objec- 
tions could possibly be made toit. Such 
as he had been able to conceive, he would 
answer by anticipation, reserving to him- 
self a right of replying to any others that 
might have escaped the search of his ima- 
gination. The usage of the House on 
such occasions being undeniable, was 
there any thing seculiarly belonging to 
this case, to make it an exception to the 
general practice? As to the expediency 
or inexpediency, the justice or the hard- 
ship, of the impeachment, each was quite 
foreign to the present question. The 
impeachment itself had been voted, not 
only under the conviction of the guilt of 
the party impeached, but as a terror to 
those placed in a similar situation in the 
government of our distant provinces ; and 
whatever the ultimate decision might be, 
he was confident that the example of Mr. 
Hastings would deter other governors 
from a repetition of the practices which 
marked his administration. The mana- 
gers of all former impeachments had been 
rewarded with the approbation of the 
House. He had examined with some 
care, whether there were any circum- 
stances that distinguished this trom every 
other impeachment, in such a manner as 
to make it improper or unnecessary to 
pass a vote of thanks to those members 
who had conducted it; and, after a mi- 
nute investigation, he was of opinion, 
that it was distinguished from all other 
trials of a similar nature, by circumstances 
_of unusual partiality in favour of those 
gentlemen. When the House considered 
the unremitted labour, the magnitude of 
the object, the weight of the charge, the 
almost unbounded extent of the proofs, 


of the Impeachment against Mr. Hastings. 
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documents, and other materials, they 
would allow that the managers had in- 
deed a Herculean task to perform; and 
the perseverance and ability display- 
ed by them in the exercise of that task 
were sufficient not only to extort the 
warmest applause from the House, but 
even to cover, or rather annihilate, any 
error, if errors there should be stated 
against them.—In considering the objec- 
tions that might possibly be started, the 
first that struck him, was the length of 
the time. In this objection, however, he 
was by no means inclined to concur: 
It was at best but mere presumption ; for 
he would put it to any man of candour 
and sound sense, to consider the nature 
of the charges brought by the Commons, 
and the evidence necessary to support 
those charges; and to declare whether 
any imputation, onthe score of the dura- 
tion of the impeachment, could attach on 
the managers. The very nature of im- 
peachment carried with it a cure for that 
objection; as it implied a case beyond 
the scope of an ordinary court of judica- 
ture; and, therefore, to makeit a pre- 
sumiptive objection, was to make a pre- 
sumption against the very nature of im- 
peachment itself. The duration of the. 
impeachment, was to’ be estimated not 
by the years elapsed since its com- 
mencement, but by the days and hours 
actually allotted by the court for the 
purpose. The House was to recollect 
what number of days the court sat 
at all,“and of each of those days how 
many hours were given to the business in 
hand; and they were then to consider 
what portion of that was consumed by the 
managers, and what by the defendant: 
and still further, what additional delay 
given by the latter, by objections taken 
on his part to almost every thing offered 
on the part of the prosecution. To prove 
this disposition to object to evidence, 
gentlemen had but to look to the Report 
made by their committee on the causes of 
the duration of the trial,* and they would 
find it fully proved: they would find that 
the counsel for the defence indicated such 
a disposition to cavil and object to evi- 
dence, that the imputation of delay origi- 
nated with the party himself. Their ear- 
nestness in endeavouring to get evidence 
suppressed, was a strong presumption that 
the managers proposed none that was irre- 
levant to the charge; but the forms of 


* See p. 288, of the present Volume. 
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the Court obliged the Lords to reject, in 
many instances, what had been procured 
by great industry and perseverance. And 
again, of the portion consumed by the 
managers, how much was lost in conse- 
quence of replying to trivial and vexatious 
objections proposed by the defendant’s 
counsel. The managers had to discuss 
question after question ; and in these dis- 
cussions it frequently fell to their lot to 
defend pomts more important even than 
the impeachment itself, and which they 
could not have given up without aban- 
doning some of the best privileges of our 
ancestors. Gentlemen were bound in 
candour to refrain fram opposing this mo- 
tion, unless they had minutely examined 
the whole question. Were there any 
members who would stand up and say, 
that they could have brought the trial to a 
conclusion in less time than the managers 
had taken? He did not think that any 
hon. member had reason to complain of 
them for dilatoriness; but if they even 
had, their complaint would come too late. 
They. should have made it when the cause 
bad occurred, and when the evil might 
have been remedied. To delay it till the 
trial was over, was an injustice both to 
the managers and the accused.—Under 
these circumstances, he could not see who 
could object to the vote of thanks. Those 
who were originally friends of the im- 
peachment, could not vote against it: had 
they changed their opinion of the impeach- 
ment, they should have arrested the pro- 
gress of it, rather than have treasured up 
their opinion to be brought forth at that 
unseasonable time. Another class of 
persons who might object to the vote of 
thanks, were those who had becn averse to 
the impeachment ad orivine. ‘To such he 
would make this general observation, that 
their voices being absorbed by the ma- 
jority, they were as much bound by sub- 
sequent resolutions, as if they had given 
their assent to them.—He did not wish to 
be understood as casting any personal re- 
flection on the friends of Mr. Hastings. 
The question was, whether the vote of 
thanks should pass unanimously, or re- 
ceive the assent of those only who were 
friends to the impeachment? And he 
wished those who had shown themselves 
hostile to the impeachment, to reflect 
seriously before they gave a negative to 
the motion; for he doubted much whether 
an unanimous vote of that House (honour- 
able though it was) would be so honour- 
able to the managers, as a vote of thanks 
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marked with the discriminating negative 
of those who felt themselves irritated and 
stung by the faithful and admirable dis- 
charge of the task imposed upon them by 
they country.—-Mr. Pitt cencluded by 
moving, “ That the Thanks of this House 
be given to the Members who were ap- 
pointed Managers of the Impeachment 
against Warren Hastings, esq. for their 
faithful management in their discharge of 
the trust reposed in them.” 

Mr. Sumner rose to oppese the motion. 
He was a great admirer of Mr. Hastings ; 
but his objections to the motion arose 
from circumstances utterly independent 
of Mr. Hastings. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that Mr. Hastings could 
not now be affected by any motion that 
could be made in that House; that the 
decision was before a competent court, 
which could only determine by evidence. 
Admitting this to be the fact, still, a vote 
of thanks was, in a certain degree, a vote 
of approbation of the managers conduct. 
Surely the period was too short for the 
House to determine upon the conduct af 
their managers. Seven years had the trial 
lasted, andl it had been attended with eir- 
cumstances new and most extraordmary. 
It was said, that the motion was in con- 
formity to precedent, but even in point of 
precedent, this was not the season to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks. It was not justified 
by the usage of parliament. Inthe Jour- 
nals, instances were not wanting, where no 
vote was proposed in approbation of the 
conductors of an impeachment, but in 
none had it been given prior to judgment 
being pronounced. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
member must mean verdict, and not jadg- 
ment. According to the usage of parlia- 
ment, the Lords give the verdict in their 
own chamber. They then inform the 
Commons, that they are ready to proceed 
to give judgment. The Commons, in an- 
swer, appoint a future day to demand 
judgment. Inthe cases of Dr. Sacheverel 
and lord Macclesfield, the Commons car- 
tied a vote of thanks in the mterval be- 
tween the giving of the verdict and the 
pronouncing of the judgment openly in 
the Court. 

Mr. Sumner said, it was true, that on 
former occasions: thanks had been voted 
before judgment was pronounced, but 
certainly not until the verdict was known. 
In this instance the thanks would be voted 
many months before the judgment, and 
though any thing that could be construed 
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into an approbation of the Commons, 
would not affect the judgment, there was 
an indecency in the proceeding which led 
him to oppose it in the first instance.—If 
the time were not improper, he certainly 
would not oppose a vote of thanks to the 
managers (one excepted), who had faith- 
fully discharged the trust imposed on 
them. He thought the charges to be il- 
founded ; but it was the duty of the ma- 
nagers to support them, and he would not 
object to their receiving the thanks of that 
House at a proper time, provided they 
- could be given without their bestowmg 
their thanks at the same time on the lead- 
ing manager, who had by his conduct dis- 
graced and degraded the House of Com- 
mons, and had dared, in their name, to 
vilify every gentleman who had had fhe 
honour and good fortune to serve his 
country in India; including in his abuse, 
all their connexions of every description, 
and applying the odious epithet “ gang” 
to this body of men. [The Speaker 
called to order!] Mr. Sumner said, that 
if he could find more measured expres- 
sions to convey to the House his sense of 
the misconduct of Mr. Burke, and of the 
disgrace he had brought upon the House, 
he would use them; but he would pro- 
ceed to explain what that manager’s con- 
duct had been, in the hope that it would 
be as much reprobated by the House, as 
he knew it was by all descriptions of 
persons out of doors. The facts that he 
should detail, the members in general 
were ignorant of, for very tew indeed had 
attended. He had too high an opinion 
of the minister to think it possible for him 
to have made the present motion, had 
he ever heard the leading manager in 
Westminster-hall. Did the House know 
that Mr. Burke had solemnly aftirmed, 
that captain Williams had murdered Raja 
Mustapha Cawn with his own hands? 
What authority had the House given Mr. 
Burke to make such a charge? _Was it 
decent or honourable in the House to 
sutfer such language to be uttered against 
any gentleman, and yet deny to him the 
means of defending himself? All that 
man could do was done by captain Wil- 
liams to bring this outrageous calumny 
to a fair trial; be petitioned the House 
upon it five years ago,* the House would 
not bring acharge that he could reply 
to; and was the manager to receive thanks 
for daring to charge an English gentleman 
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with murder in a speech, and there to 
leave it? Was this British justice ?—The 
last House voted twenty articles of im- 
peachment against Mr. Hastings; three 
were gone through in the last parliament. 
Benares, the Begum, and the Presents. 
This House, by a tormal vote,* preclud- 
ed the managers from going into any 
other articles except the contracts; and 
the prosecution was finally closed in the 
first session of this parliament. Did the 
House know, that in contempt of this re- 
solution, the manager insisted on his right 
to go into the other articles, and express- 
ly told the Lords, that the Commons had 
not abandoned any one of them? Would 
the House thank the manager for this 
contempt of their authority? Did the 
House know, that the language used by 
the leading manager to the court was in 
the highest degree disgraceful? That he 
had had the presumption to tell the court, 
whether with a view to intimidation, or 
from the wildness of the moment, that the 
Commons had not only prosecuted, but 
they had found Mr. Hastings guilty when 
they impeached him ; that the Lords could 
not acquit him without proving the legis- 
lature a liar? Was such language to be 
borne? Was this British justice? Would 
an English House of Commons approve 
of such sentiments? What was a solemn 
trial by impeachment but a mockery, a 
farce, if such language was not scouted 
by every man who heard it? The leading 
manager, finding the general sentiments 
of gentlemen who had served in India to 
be strongly in favour of Mr. Hastings, 
and in order to invalidate the testimony 
of the witnesscs, had attempted to blacken 
and to blast the character ef every gen- 
tleman who had breathed the air of Asia. 
Was this universal abuse necessary in or- 
der to convict Mr. Hastings? Were the 
character and fame of every man to be 
torn in pieces without a hearing? Was 
this to be done by the authority of the 
House of Commons? Were they prepar- 
ed to adopt at once the extravagant and 
indecorous substitution of the slang of 
Billingsgate, for the strong energetic lan- 
guage of truth and justice? Would they 
sanction the manager's calling Mr. Hast- 
ings, ** spider of hell,” and “judge of 
heli?” Would they confer on Mr. Hast- 
ings, by this vote, the minor titles of 
swindler, thief, rogue, sharper, cheat, or 
the more daring descriptions, tyrant, op- 
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pressor, and murderer? ‘“ I charge him,” 
said the manager, “ as a tvrant, oppressor, 
and murderer in the largest sense of the 
word.” Did the House know, that though 
Mr. Burke was reprimanded for accusing 
Mr. Hastings of murder, he repeated the 
charge on the very next day, and again 
repeated it a few days ago, as he says him- 
self, “in the largest sense of the word.” 
Instead of thanks, did he not deserve the 
resentment and the reprobation of the 
House? Had the House ever charged 
Mr. Hastings with murder? On the con- 
trary, had it not reprimanded the manager 
for using such foul language? In his last 
and closing speech he had dared to say, 
that he charged Mr. Hastings with mur- 
der in the largest sense of the word, and 
this is at a period when he could make no 
new charge of any kind without a positive 
disobedience of the orders of the House. 
Should we return him thanks for abusing 
so grossly the confidence which the House 
reposed in him? Did the House mean to 
impeach every man who had served his 
country in India, when they put Mr. Hast- 
ings on his trial? The violence of the ma- 
nager had spared neither the dead nor the 
living. Hear what he said in his closing 
speech: “This cruel tyrant, Hanney, a 
substitute for a still more cruel and bloody 
tyrant, Warren Hastings—Hastings says| Mr. Rodinson said he had been present 
to Hannay, you have sucked blood enough , 1n Westminster-hall when the leading ma- 
for yourself, now suck blood for your | nager had, in his opinion, treated the 
neighbours.” Did this House authorize | court with very great indecency; he 
such language? Colonel Hannay was dead. | should therefore certainly oppose his re- 
No part of his conduct was implicated in | ceiving the thanks of the House. 
the articles on which the cause rested.| Mr. Windham said, that although he 
Speaking of another gentleman, the ma-| at first intended not to speak, as being 
nager said, “ This Balfour, the writer of | in some degree a party in the question, 
this extraordinary letter, one of the mili- | yet he felt himsclf relieved from this, by 
tary farmers general employed under Han- , the distinction taken between Mr. Burke 
nay in desolating the country.” Was | and the other managers ; although he was 
such language to be countenanced or en- | convinced there was not one of them but 
dured ? What was there in the charge that ; would be proud to be connected with him 
ove in the smallest degree to major | in the fame and honour of the transaction. 
alfour? Speaking of major Osborne, the | He affirmed, that in every instance quo- 
manager said. “* major Osborne had been | ted by the hon. member who oppo 
dismissed. A court-martial removed him, | the motion he had been completely mis- 
justly or unjustly I care not, from his si- | taken; in many instances he had attri- 
tuation. Therehesits in that box. Who| buted to Mr. Burke words never uttered 
sent him to Oude, to suck the blood the | by him, and in others the expressions 
military had spared?” What was there | were so garbled and separated from the 
in the articles that applied to major Os-| context, as not to be understood. He 
borne? The House was degraded and dis- | was at aloss to know by what vocabulary 
graced by the misconduct of the manager. | of politeness, by what academy of com- 
‘s His supple, worn-down, beaten, cowed, | pliments, courts of criminal judicature 
and I am afraid, bribed colleague, Mr. | were to be directed in the choice of lan- 
Wheeler.” Was this justifiable language to | guage, and inthe selection of soft polite 
beapplied to a man who was no more, when | words, to express the criminality of cul- 


there was no evidence that could warrant 
such an insinuation? In any stage of the 
trial, such language would be highly im- 
proper ; but in the last stage of it, to make 
such remarks was to betray the cause en- 
trusted to him. In the same indecent terms 
did the manager address the court. In 
offering a piece of evidence which the 
court unanimously rejected, the manager 
had‘ told them, that he was addressing 
an assembly of nobles; that they would 
not do so foul a thing as to reject the 
evidence he offered ; for if they did, they 
would act like thieves in a night cellar. 
He trusted he had laid sufficient grounds 
for the motion which he meant to con- 
clude with, and would therefore move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Wigley seconded the motion. He 
said that no precedent of former thanks 
applied tothis case. The trial had lasted 
seven years, and would not be finally ter- 
minated until the next session. Let gen- 
tlemen consider the nature of their mana- 
gers conduct before they came forward 
with a vote of approbation. If the trial 
had been finished in the first year, the 
House would have been competent to 
form an opinion, but the members had 
deserted the hall, and even of the ma- 
nagers very few had lately attended. 
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prits. Thoughts were only to be com 
veyed by suitable expressions; and the 
indignation of a virtuous man against a 
person whom he supposed to be a crimi- 
nal, could not be expressed in very po- 
lite terms. He, for one, had never con- 
ceived, that in speaking upon what the 
managers looked upon to be crimes of 
the deepest dye, they were to observe the 
courtly language of a drawing-room. 

Mr. Francis said, that his intention in 
addressing the House on the present oc- 
casion, was to give his testimony as a wit- 
ness to certain points of fact ; that having 
attended the trial with the greatest dili- 
gence, and more constantly, he believed, 
than any other member ot the House, he 
was at least a competent witness upon 
every thing that passed, and he did not 
mean to assume any other character in 
this debate; that without questioning the 
hon. gentleman’s veracity, he did and ntust 
dispute the exactness of his recollection 
on many points; and that even the hon. 
gentleman himself had nbt trusted en- 
tirely to his own memory, having been 
obliged to refresh it by recurring toa 
newspaper, to which no confidence ought 
to be given: that he thought the hon. 
gentleman had greatly -. overstated, and 
given a very harsh and strained construc- 
tion, in every instance, to the language 
used in the pleadings by his right hon. 
friend; but that, in some very material 
particulars, he took upon him to affirm 
that the hon. gentleman had been grossly 
mistaken or misinformed. For example, 
the expression of “ spider of hell,” was 
never applied by his right hon. friend 
to Mr. Hastings ; it waa a quotation from 
a speech of sir Edward Coke against sir 
Walter Raleigh; and Mr. Burke, when he 
mentioned it, had spoken of it as a weak 
and foolish expression; that the words, 
‘<a judge ofhell,” were nothing buta quo- 
tation from Virgil, 

“< Castigatque auditque dolos; subigitque fa- 
teri ;” 
which the hon. gentleman had thought 
fit to translate into very vulgar English, 
and then fixed his own English words 
upon Mr. Burke. There was another in- 
stance, more material than all the rest, on 
which he could aver with positive certain- 
ty and would be ready to do so in a court 
of justice, if it were necessary, that the 
hon. gentleman was most completely mis- 
taken, namely, when he asserted that his 
right hon. friend had treated a vote of the 
douse (in which some expression he had 
[VOL. XXXI.] 
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used relative to sir Elijah Impey had been 
disavowed and disapproved of) with le- 
vity and disrespect. This charge Mr. 
Francis affirmed was not true, and that there 
was not the smallest ground or pretence 
for it; that, on the contrary, when his 
tight hon. friend mentioned this vote in 
Westminster-hall, he did it in terms of the 
greatest deference and respect, and with a 
most singular choice and propriety of lan- 
guage, for the truth of which Mr. Francis 
appealed to Mr. Fox.—Mr. Francis then 
observed, that gentlemen who laid such 
mighty etress on casual expressions, of 
other little circumstances not essential to 
the conduct of so heavy and so laborious 
a business as the impeachment, should 
have been particularly cautious in statin 
the facts with the utmost accuracy: an 
finally, that even if it had been true, that 
any inconsiderate or even passionate ex- 
pression had escaped any of the managers 
which he was far from admitting it would 
be no objection to the vote of thanks then 
proposed. This vote expressed nothing 
but to thank the managers for their fuith- 
ful management in their discharge of the 
trust reposed in them, and neither did nor 
could be supposed to bind the House to 
adopt every individual word used by the ma- 
nagers in their pleadings ; and that there- 
fore, unless it could be stated aad proved, 
that their management had been unfaithful, 
which had not been attempted, nor even 
pretended, the House could not just! 
refuse their assent to the resolution as it 
stood proposed. 

Mr. Foz, contrary tohis intention, found 
himself obliged to say a few words. He 
disclaimed all separation between the rest 
of the managers and the right hon. mem- 
ber, so eminently qualified, not only by 
nature, but likewise by his particular 
study and attention, to be, as he was 
termed, their leader in this business, and 
with whom it was their boast and glory to 
be identified. As to the imputation of 
using harsh terms, he did not conceive 
that the managers were chosen for theit 
capabilities in courtly phrases; and as to 
persisting to think the fate of Nund- 
comar a murder, if there was any blame in 
it, it was his, for itwas he, and not Mr. Burke 
who had so expressed himself before the 
lords subsequent to the censure passed upon 
Mr. Burke by the House; and he was yet 
to learn how any vote of that, or any other 
House, however it might control his 
words or actions, was to shackle his 
thoughts or opinions. 

[3 P] 
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Mr. Law said, that it was unnecessary 
for him to say much more than to confirm 
the statement of his two hon.friends (Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Wigley), which he did 
most completely; nor could he suppress 
his surprise and astonishment at the con- 
duct of gentlemen of character, whose ta- 
Jents he revered, in attempting to excuse 
the leading manager, by asserting that, in 
some instances, his expressions had been 
misrepresented. Mr. Law solemnly affirm- 
ed that they were not: that the English 
language did not afford expressions more 
gross, violent, abusive and indecent, than 
those which the manager had used. If 
any passage in his speech could be called 
sublime and beautiful, it was at best but 
sublime and beautiful nonsense; at other 
times his expressions were so vulgar and 
illiberal, that the lowest blackguard in a 
bear- garden would have been ashamed to 
utter them. He was indeed surprised that 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
should condescend to mix his character 
with that ofthe leading manager. He had 
been a constant attendant upon the trial, 
and he had often seen that right hon. gen- 
tleman exert his great abilities in support 
of the cause assigned to him, and as often 
excited in order to correct the follies and 
intemperance of the leading manager. 
Whatever his abilities might be, he was 
totally unfit to condnct a public trial. His 
violence, his passion, and his obstinacy 
were unconquerable ; and as for his sup- 
posed information, he was really astonished 
that a man who had been 22 years em- 
ployed in Indian inquiries, should still be so 
very ignorant of India. His prejudices had 
totally warped his judgment. The feel- 
ing of the public would not, and could 
not, be changed by a vote of that House. 
bie thousand persons of both sexes had 
heard the clesing speech of the hon. ma- 
nager, which had lasted nine days. His 
expressions could not be mistaken; and 
he was confident that if the minutes of 
the short-hand writers were called for, it 
would appear that the terms he used, in- 
stead of being less, were more illiberal, 
outrageous, and offensive, than his hon. 
friends had represented them to be. They 
were universally reprobated from the first 
characters amongstthenumerous audience 
that had heard them, down to the mes- 
sengers, door-keepers, and guards. In 
that House, gentlemen would not speak 
out; but he knew that they condemned 
the conduct of the leading manager as 
much as he did; but observed that he 
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was not to be controlled, and that oppo- 
sition only made him the more violent. 
Mr. Law said, the manager had treated 
the court as ill as he had done Mr. Hast- 
ings. To the truth of the various quota- 
tions, one excepted, which was of an old 
date, he bore the fullest testimony. The 
expressions were used in this year, and 
all of them within amonth. The context 
in no instance could take away from the 
grossness or illiberality of the expres- 
sions. It was disgraceful to the House, 
and scandalous to the cause of justice, 
that the most atrocious libels should be 
uttered against gentlemen whose conduct 
was not in question, and who, conse- 
quently could not defend themselves. 
Amongst the gentlemen with whose cha- 
racters the manager had made so free, 
there was one very old and intimate friend 
of his own, major Osborne, a geuotleman 
of as fair and honourable a character as 
any in England, and a man whoknew how 
to defend himself. It was highly unjust 
in the House, and highly impolitic to af- 
ford their sanction in the slightest degree 
to any of the abominable calumnies that 
were uttered. It involved them in injus- 
tice, inconsistency and absurdity. It de- 
graded the national character most un- 
justly throughout Europe. Barrére in the 
National Convention had the other day de- 
tailed as fact, aninfamous falsehood, which 
party malice hadinvented many years ago; ~ 
e meant the accusation that the English 

were the authors of the dreadful famine 
that raged so fatally in Bengal in 1770. 
At that time he was in Bengal, and affirm- 
ed most solemnly that every exertion was 
made by the British government to lessen 
the shocking miseries which the people 
sustained, not from any mismanagement 
of the government, which was then in the 
hands of Mahomed Reza Cawn, but from 
a failure in the periodicalrains : that ever 

civil servant of the company, every British 
officer at every military station, and every 
Eoglishman throughout Bengal, exerted 
himself to alleviate the distresses of the 
people. The most liberal subscriptions 
were entered into, and every personal ex- 
ertion used, to procure grain wherever it 
could be found ; yet some modern histo- 
rians had represented the English as the 
cause of that famine, and as insensible of 
the miseries it brought upon the people. 
In the same style of misrepresentation did 
the leading manager, in the first year of 
this trial, introduce a story which resound- 


ed through Europe, to the disgrace and 
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scandal of this nation ; he meant the story 
of Deby Sing. Mr. Law said, that on its 
being told, he affirmed that it could notbe 
true. He knew that cruelty was no part 
of an Englishman’s character in any coun- 
try, and as little so in India as any part of 
the world. The leading manager had 
jmplicated a very intimate friend of his 
in the story of Deby Sing: he meant sir 
_wJohn Shore, whom the minister had se- 
Jected to govern Bengal. He had des- 
cribed that gentleman as an accomplice in 
the crimes of Mr. Hastings, and had gone 
so far in folly as to remonstrate to the 
directors on their appointing him governor- 
general of Bengal. Mr. Law said, that 
when he heard the manager tell this story 
with so much confidence in Westminster- 
hallhe was sure from his own knowledge of 
the country thatthe story could not betrue ; 
but his regard for sir John Shore, and his 
zeal for the honour of his country, induc- 
ed him to sift the business to the bottom. 
He went most carefully through all those 
volumes which the manager had in his 
possession also, and he boldly challenged 
the most inventive malice of the most ma- 
licious man that ever existed, to affix 
blame either upon Mr. Hastings or sir 
John Shore for any concern they had 
in that transaction, The fact was shortly 
this: a district was rented for two years 
to a man of the name of Deby Sing, and let 
out again by him to under farmers. This 
man had been for years employed in the 
revenue line, and was much esteemed 
both by sir John Shore and Mr. Ander- 
son.— The first year the rents were regu- 
Jarly paid; in the second there were com- 
plaints of great severities having been 
used in the collection of the revenue. 
The first and the only act done by Mr. 
Hastings throughout the whole business, 
was, to order Deby Sing to be removed, 
and that in so hasty a manner, as to ex- 
pose himself to the charge of having acted 


with too much severity tohim. A gen- | 


tleman was deputed to receive the com- 
plaints of the natives, Mr. Paterson, of 
whom the world has heard 'so much, and 
who was so little pleased with the extra- 
vagant encomiums of the leading ma- 
nager, that he has publicly disavowed 
them, and expressed concern that his re- 
ports should have been tortured into evi- 
dence against Mr. Hastings, who had no 
sort of concern in the busincss; but was 
most anxious to detect the enormities 
of Deby Sing, and to punish him. Mr. 
Paterson transmitted to Calcutta all the 
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complaints he had received, and amongst 
them were statements of cruelties prac- 
tised upon certain of the natives,. too 
shocking to be repeated. These come 
plaints arrived when Mr. Hastings was 
absent, and the board appointed a com- 
mittee of the company’s servants to sift 
this business to the bottom. The com- 
missioners were sworn, and the examina- 
tions were taken uponoath. Their com- 
mission did not terminate until long after 
Mr. Hastings was in England; and the 
result of the fullest examination was, that 
the most dreadful of the cruelties charged 
never were committed at all, and that for 
such severities as were exercised, no possi- 
ble blame could attach upon any English 
gentleman. Such was the true state of the 
case; and it was a disgrace to the House of 
Commons that the leading manager should 
have travelled out of his indictment, in 
order to utter his calumnies against sir 
John Shore, and the public servants em- 

loyed in the revenue line.—Mr. Law 
lamented exceedingly that so superior a 
man as Mr. Fox, since he had accepted 
the office of a manager, had not conde- 
scended to examine and to judge for him- 
self before he spoke. Had he ever him- 
self looked into the history of Deby Sing, 
he never could have justified for a mo- 
ment the conduct of the leading manager. 
Nor was this the only instance in which 
the leading manager had quitted the ar« 
ticles entrusted to him, in order to in- 
dulge the malignity of his own disposi- 
tion. He had lately described Mr. Hast- 
ings as a man of low, vulgar, and obscure 
origin, whose occupations had been base, 
mean, and sordid. If it were of any con- 
sequence in this free country, and at this 
period, for a man to value himself upon 
the accidental circumstance of family, 
Mr. Hastings might have as fair grounds 
to boast of his family as any gentleman 
in the House. Such topics were ridicu- 
lous; but that from such a man as the 
manager a word should be uttered on the 
subject of low, mean, and obscure origin, 
was indeed most extraordinary ; the ma- 
nager, of all men living. ought to have 
avoided such atopic. Mr. Hastings the 
manager said, had been a fraudulent bul- 
lock contractorin 1761. This was down- 
right calumny. Where was the charge 
voted by the House, or where the evi- 
dence, that entitled him to make such an 
assertion? Indeed, the managcr, in his 
closing speech of nine days, wasted five 
of them upon points that had not the most 
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him by the House; and the more he 
cohsidered his conduct, the more was he 
convinced, that from 1788 to this day, he 
had systematically, for forme purpose ot 
other, delayed the close of the trial to 
as late a period as he possibly could, to 
the abuse of public justice, at a most 
enormous expense to the nation, and to: 


the manifest inconvenience of all ranks: jects he had differed with 


of people. Every thing he had done 
was for the purpose of delay. The House | 
collectively had not attended, and there- ' 
fore could not judge; but such gentle- | 
men as had heard the manager examin- 
ing witnesses, keeping some of themt, 
four days together, asking questions that | 
had no relation to the points in issue, ot , 
putting the same questions over and over ' 
again, must be: convinced that delay, ' 
and delay alone, was his object. No 
words could convey to gentlemen who. 
had not heard his closing speech an 
adequate idea of it—it lasted nine days | 


+—two were employed in going through ' 
the Benares, and two in going over the , 
Begum article: a most iridecent proceed- | 


Ing, and avery poor compliment to the 
managers, who had well and ably per- 
formed their duties; a proceeding that 
could have no other effect than to weaken 
the force of their observations. Such 
was theuniversal remark. Anotherday was 
wasted in: part by remarks on that ar- 
ticle, which Mr. Fox had enforced by 
every argument that talents, eloquence, 
and ingenuity could bring forward. 
Though he differed in opinion with Mr. 
Fox, yet he must do him the justice to 
say, that all that man could do to sup- 
port the cause he had done. But here 
again the leading manager must inter- 
fere; he must destroy as far as he could 
the effect produced by Mr. Fox's speech: 
he went over the ground again, until 
hstlessness, fatigue, and disgust, were 
apparent in every countenance. The 
remaining four days were wasted by the 
manager upon points that had no sort 
of relation to the charge, improper at 
any time to have been agitated, but 
when dwelt upon in a speech in reply, 
which ought to be confined to remarks 
upon evidence before the court, in the 
highest degree indecent and irregular. 
Part of the time was wasted in reading 
pipers that were not in evidence, and in 
lackening the characters of gentlemeh 
who could not defend themselves. What, 
then, could the manager mean, but to 
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scatter his caliirnnies as Wide as he could, 
and to cofitinue the trial to the latest 
possible moment? Mr. Law said, it was 
well known that he had no sort of con- 
nexion with Mr. Hastings, and that he 
had in India disapptoved of some of his 
political measures; beyond this he had 
never gone, as an hon. member (Mr. 
Francis) well knew. On political sub- 
r. Hastings; . 
but never upon any one of the four points 
on which the impeachment rested. On 
those points he never had but one opi- 
tion; and he believed the tnind of every 
fair and impartial mah in the kingdom 
was made up as to Mr. Hastings. He 
was cohfident that Mr. Hastings ih no 
one act of his public life had been warped 
by interested or by malicious motives. 
One good effect this trial would have— 


it would convinéé His countrymen how 


grossly they had been imposed upon, and 
be less liable to imposition 
in future. As he thought the conduct 
of the leading manager throughout the 
trial had entailed shame and disgrace 
upon the House of Commons, he shduld 
vote most heartily for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Anstruther supported the conduct 
of Mr. Burke, and said, that though the 
leading manager originally had told the 
story of Deby Sing, yet it was Mr. Fok 
and himself who proposed to givé evt- 
dence upon it, thinking they might make 
Mr. Hastings responsible for the acts of 
Deby Sing. 

Mr. Sheridan defended Mr. Burke. 
He said, that if the question was merely 
whether the managers merited the thanks 
of the House or not, he should not vote 
on the occasion; but the motion for the 
previous questidn on the ground on 
which it was moved, changed its na- 
ture entirely, and he therefore should 
feel it his duty to remain in the House 
with those who opposed it. 

The previous question being put, That 
that question be now put, the House di- 
vided : 


Tellers. 
Chan. of the Exchequer 
YEAS The Lord Mulgrave - t 55 
Mr. Sumner - = «= . 
Nozs ) Mir. Wigley - - - ba 


The main question being then put, the 
House again divided : 


953] of the Impeachment against Mr. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Pybus - <- - 
Ysas Mr. Wallace - - - } 50 


Sir John Hadley D'’Oy] 
Mors iar. Jekgll ore oe i ay 

So it was resolved. in the affirmative, 
and Mr. Speaker gave the managers (the 
standing up severally in their plces) 
the thanks of the House accordingly ; as 
follows : : 

‘¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘It is my duty to communicate to 
you the thanks of this House, for the 
manter in which you have discharged a 
ost arduous trust, on an Oecasion highly 
interesting to the honour and justice of 
the nation. 

s¢ The subject, to which yéur attention 
has been directed, was intricate and éx- 
tensive beyond example: you have proved, 
that it was well suited to yout indust 
and eloquence, the exertions of whi 
have conferred honour, not on yourselves 
only, but on this House, whose eredit is 
intimately connected with your own A 
forcible admonition has been given, on 
this occasion, to all persons ip situations 
of national trust, that they can neithet be 
temoved by distance, nor sheltered by 
power, from the vigilance and authority 
of this House, which is possessed of no 
privilege more important, than that by 
which it is enabled to bring public delin- 

uents to the bar of public justice, and 
thus to preserve, or rescue from dishonour, 
the British name and character. 

“But in addressing you on this occa- 
sion, and in considering the beneficial 
consequences to be expected from this 
proceeding, it is impossible not to advert 
to the increased security, which the con- 
stitution has derived in the course of it, 
from the recognition and full confirmation 
of the principle, that an impeachment is 
not discontinued by a dissolution of par. 
liamment; a rinciple essential to the pri- 
vileges of this House, and to the inde- 
pendent and effectual administration of 
public justice. 7 

* Under these impressions, suggested 
by the nature and importance of your 
trust, and by the manner in which you 
have discharged it, I obey, with the ut« 
most satisfaction, the commands of this 
House, by stating to you their Resolu- 
tion. 

¢< That the Thanks of this House be 
‘ given to the members who were ap- 
‘ pointed the managers of the impeach- | 


Hfastings. 
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‘ment against Warren Hastings, esq. 
‘ for their faithful management in ther 
¢ discharge of the trust reposed in them.” 
Mr. Pitt moved, “ ‘That Mr. Speaker 
be desired to print the Speech made this 
day by him, in giving the Thanks of this 
House to the managers of the Impeach- 
ment against Warren Hastings, esq.” 
Mr. Burke said, that by the orders of 
the House, when the thanks were given, 
he and his brother managers were tongue- 
tyeds and had nomeans whereby to express 
eir gratitude but by their submission to 
those orders. But he thought he should 
be wanting in gratitude if he did not, the 
moment the penalty of silence was re- 
tioved, seize the first opportunity to ex- 
press his own satisfaction, and that of his 
fellow managers, on the occasion. They 
liad laboured to discharge their duty, they 
had completed the baal and they were 
paid by the thanks of that House, the first 
rewatd men could receive. Next to the 
thanks, he must n6tice the very dignified 
and elecant manner in which the Speaker 
had discharged that task, in which he con 
sulted not only the grandeur and dignity 
of that House, but at the same time po- 
liteness and attention to them. r 
Burke then entered into a short defence 
of the conduct of the impeachment. He 
assured the House, that no asperity of 
remark should provoke him to say a word; 
that prejudices arising from personal 


| friendship, or from a sense of personal 


obligations, were too laudable for him to 
be discomposed at: he would only assure 
the House, that he had thrown no general 
reflections on the company’s servants, 
having merely repeated what Mr. Hastin 
himself had said of the troops serving in 
Oude; and it would be found by referring 
to the 12th and 13th articles, that the 
House had marked their opinion of the 
officers serving in Oude, in the very terms 
that he had used; and as for the other 
expressions, they had been very much 
misrepresented.* 

The motion was agreed to, nem. con. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to Lord Hood for the Expedttton to 
Corstca.} June 20. Mr. Secretary Dune 
das rose to move the Thanks of that House 


* This was the last day that Mr. Burke 
ever appeared in the House of Commons. 
The impeachment against Mr. Hastings hav- 
ing been brought to a conclusion, he imme- 
diately retired from parliament, by actepting 
the Chiltern Hundreds. | 
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to lord Hood. An hon. member when 
he had given his notice, had intimated 
an intention to oppose it; but as he 
had since had time for inquiry into the 
real merits of the case, he hoped that he 
would forego his intended opposition. 
He was not aware of the opposition to be 
offered, and therefore should content him- 
self with moving “That the Thanks of 
the House be given to admiral lord Hood 
for the important service which he has 
rendered to this country by his able and 
gallant conduct in the expedition to Core 
sica.” 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was not 
very hasty in forming his opinions, and 
therefore not likely to retract them with- 
out some reason. The right hon. gentle- 
man had not stated an ound upon 
which he moved for the thanks to the no- 
ble admiral; but he supposed the fame 
of his victories, and the general approba- 
tion with which they were received by the 
public at large, had rendered any state- 
ment to the House superfluous. He sin- 
cerely regretted that he should feel it ne- 
cessary to oppose the motion of thanks to 
the noble admiral, to whose gallant and 
able conduct, upon many other occasions, 
he was ready to bear testimony; but as 
thanks were the sole reward that the 
House had in its power to bestow, and 
were at the same time the most ample and 
most honourable reward any man could 
receive, due regard should be had to 
preserve its value and importance, and not 
to fritter it away by bestowing it upon 
trifling occasions, or on persons who had 
not really merited it. He did not think it 
sat that lord Howe, or sir John 

ervis, or sir Charles Grey, could feel 
any envy at the thanks of that House 
being voted to a brother officer; but ne- 
vertheless, ministers seemed to act upon 
@ principle of that kind, for they seemed 
to think that lord Hood might feel some- 
thing like discontent or jealousy invade 
his breast, if he did not receive some 
token of public approbation, as well as 
those officers who had been deservedly so 
‘distinguished. That such was the case 
was pretty evident, because, neither on 
account of the capture of Toulon, nor 
on account of the memorable retreat from 
Toulon, nor on account of the capture of 
Fiorenzo, did ministers think of voting 
thanks to lord Hood: but now, when the 
thanks of the nation, grateful for the 
most essential services, was voted to lord 
Howe, they came with the little cock-boat 
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of Bastia into the wake of lord Howe’s 
fleet, and under his convoy, wished to 
steer it into the port of public approba- 
tion. The thanks were confined to the 
capture of Bastia, and no consideration 
was had to the whole of the conduct of 
the noble admiral. He had been sent 
into the Mediterranean with the best ap- 

ointed fleet that ever sailed from the 

ritish shore; he had the assistance of 
the Spanish fleet; he had employed a 
whole year, and if the reduction of Corsica 
was his object, ithad not been yet effected. 
He supposed the administration wished te 
draw a veil over the disgraceful actions 
at Toulon, in which the faith and honour 
of the British nation received an irrepa- 
rable stroke through his lordship’s con- 
duct. He wished the noble lord was in 
his place, because it was painful to speak 
to the disadvantage of any gentleman in 
his absence; besides, it was very possible 
the noble lord might give such an expla- 
nation of his conduct, as would remove 
every imputation of blame from him. 
He in strong terms reprobated the offer 
of the constitution of 1789 to the people 
of Toulon, and the vain promise of pro- 
tection given them. There was in the 
whole of the transaction of Toulon too 
much negociating, too much management, 
neither of which became the character of 
an English admiral. Upon the whole, 
though he felt himself bound to oppose 
this motion, yet he wished to do it in the 
least disrespectful manner to the noble 
admiral ; and therefore he should move 
the previous question. 

Mr. For said, his situation was pecu- 
liarly delicate in opposing the thanks of 
the House to the noble lord, as he had 
been engaged in political contests with 
him, and those of a nature the most likely 
to produce acrimony and ill-blood for the 
time; but every person who knew him, 
would do him the justice to say, that his 
conduct on the present occasion could 
not be influenced by any other motive 
than a zealous wish to discharge what he 
conceived to be his duty to the public. 
He had had the honour, upon a former 
occasion, to vote the thanks of that House 
to the noble lord, when he had acted in 
conjunction with lord Rodney in the 
West-Indies. His duty, however, called 
upon him at this time to vote for the pre- 
vious question. He thought ministers 
ought to have stated precisely what it 
was they were about to thank the noble 


lord for: if it was the conquest of Corsica 
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certainly the taking of Bastia did not com- 
plete that; and while any part of that 
enterprise remained uncompleted, it would 
have been as well to refrain from voting 
the thanks of that House. The thanks 
now moved, if they were any ways me- 
rited, ought to have been moved long 
before, because all that had been done 
by the noble lord was known and publish- 
ed long before the glorious victory of earl 
Howe took place. When Martinique was 
taken, no mention was made of thanks to 
the officers who commanded; and when 
other places of as much consequence as 
Bastia had been taken, Valenciennes and 
Conde, the illustrious general was not 
thanked. It could not be said that the 
duke of York was not thanked; from any 
consideration of his rank, because many 
of the royal family had been thanked b 
that House for public services, and felt 
themselves exalted by the honour. He 
was inclined to think that, in the whole 
of the business of that day, there was 
something rather of a political than mili- 
tary nature. He adverted to the trans- 
actions at Toulon, which he deemed as 
disgraceful as unfortunate. With regard 
to the importance of Bastia, as connected 
with Corsica, to which the questions at 
present entirely related, it did not to him 
appear to justify the present measure. 
e adverted to the capitulation, which 
did not tend to add any laurels to his suc- 
cess. With respect to the noble lord in 
question, he knew him to be possessed of 
great courage and skill, and capable of 
conducting the most difficult enterprises 
with honour to himself and advantage to 
his country ; and he entertained that opi- 
nion of the gallant officer, that he was sure 
he would feel much dissatisfaction at being 
thanked for a service so comparatively 
small. He trusted the previous question 
would be carried. | 
- After some farther conversation, the 
previous question was negatived without 
a division. The vote of thanks was then 
put and carried. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session. ] July 11. His Majesty put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 

. * My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

“ The state of public business enables 
me now to close this session of parliament 
in doing which I have again to acknow- 
ledge that assiduity and zeal for the inte- 
rests of my people, of which you had be- 


fore given me so many proofs, and which 
have been so particularly manifested in 
the present year. 

‘¢ Jam persuaded that you entertain too 
just a sense of the nature and importance 
of the contest in which we are engaged, 
to suffer your zeal to be abated, or your 
perseverance shaken, by the recent suc- 
cesses of the enemy in the Netherlands. 

‘¢ Ina moment which go strongly calls 
for energy and vigor, it is peculiarly gra- 
tifying to me to reflect on the uniform 
skill and bravery of my fleets and armies, 
the undaunted spirit and unwearied exer- 
tions of my officers and troops in every: 
situation, and the general public spirit of 
my people, which have never at any pe- 
riod been more conspicuous. : 

‘“‘ I have observed with the highest sa- 
tisfaction the rapid and valuable acquisi- 
tions made in the East and West-Indies, 
the successful operations, which have been 
carried on in the Mediterranean, and 
the brilliant and decisive victory ob- 
tained by my fleet under the command of 
earl Howe, an event which must ever bé 
remembered as one of the most glorious 
in the naval history of this country. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘© T return you my warmest thanks for 
the cheerfulness and liberality with which 
you have granted the large supplies which 
were necessary for the service of the 
year, and for the maintenance of a cause 
equally important to the security and 
happiness of every class of my subjects. 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ I feel it incumbent upon me particu- 
larly to acknowledge your diligence in the 
investigation of the designs which had 
been formed against the government and 
constitution of these kingdoms, and to 
thank you for the confidence you have 
reposed in me on this occasion. It will 
be a principal object of my attention to 
make a vigorous and prudent use of the 
additional powers vested in me for the 
protection and security of my people; 
and relying, as I do, with the utmost con- 
fidence on the uniform loyalty and public 
spirit of the great body of my subjects 
I have no doubt of speedily and ettec- 
tually repressing every attempt to disturb 
the public peace, and of defeating the 
wicked designs which have been in agita- 
tion. 

‘¢ It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that these designs against our domestic 
happiness are essentially connected with 


the system now prevailing in France, of 
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which the principles and spirit are irre- 
concileably hostile to allregular and esta- 
blished government: and that we axe 
therefore called upon by every considera- 
tion of our own internal safety to continue 
our efforts in conjunction with my allies, 
and to persevere with increased vigour and. 
exertion in a contest, from the successful 
termination of which we can alone expect 
to establish on a solid and permanent 
foundation the future security and tran- 
quillity either of this country, or of the 
other nations of Europe.” 

Then the lord chancellor, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 19th of August. It was af- 
terwards farther prorogued to the S0th of 
December. 


FIFTH SESSION 
. OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMEN?P 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 


sion.*] December 30. 1794. His Majesty 


opened the session with the following 
Speech to both Houses :— 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘“‘ After the uniform experience which 
I have had of your zealous regard for 

e interests of my people, it is a great 
satisfaction to me to recur to your advice 
and assistance, at a period which calls for 
the full exertion of your energy and 
wisdow. 

‘* Notwithstanding the disappointments 
and reverses which we have experienced 
in the course of the last campaign, I re- 
tain a firm conviction of the necessity of 
persisting ‘in a vigorous prosecution of 
the just and necessary war in which we 
are engaged. 

*< You will, I am confident, agree with 


*Previous tu the meeting of parliament seve- 
ral changes in the administration had taken 
lace. In July earl Fitzwilliam was appointed 
ord president of the council, earl Spencer 
lord privy seal, the duke of Portland third 
secretary of state, and Mr. Windham secre- 
tary at war. Before the close of the year 
ear! Fitzwilliam was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and David earl of Mansfield (late 
lord Stormont) succeeded to the presidency of 
the council. Earl Spencer was placed at 
the head of the admiralty, and the earl of 
Chatham was made lord privy seal. 
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me, that it is only from firmness and per- 
severance that we can hope for the reg- 
toration of peace on safe and honourable 
grounds, and for the preservation and 
permanent security of our dearest in- 
terests. . 

‘© In considering the situation of our 
enemies, you will not fail to ohserve, that 
the efforts which have led to their suc- 
cesses, and the unexampled means by 
which alone those efforts could have been 
supported, have produeed, amongst them: 
selves, the pernicious effects which were 
to be expected; and that every thing 
which has passed in the interior of the 
country, has shown the progressive and 
rapid decay of their resources, and the 
instability of every part of that violent 
and unnatural system, which is equall 
ruinous to France, and incompatible with 
the tranquillity of other nations. | 

“ The States General of the United 
Provinces have nevertheless been led, by a 
sense of present difficulties, to enter into 
negociations for peace with the party 
now prevailing in that unhappy country. 
No established government, or indepen- 
dent state can, under the present circum- 
stances, derive real security from such 
negociations: on our part, they could 
not be attempted without sacrificing both 
our honour and safety to an enemy whose 
chief animosity is avowedly directed 
against these kingdoms. 

‘‘T have therefore continued to use 
the most effectual means for the further 
augmentation of my forces; and I shall 
omit no opportunity of concerting the 
operations of the next campaign with 
such of the powers of Europe as are im- 
pressed with the same sense of the neces- 
sity of vigour and exertion. I place the 
fullest reliance on the valour of my forces, 
and cn the affection and public spirit of 
my people, in whose behalf I am contend- 
ing, and whose safety and happiness are 
the objects of my constant solicitude. 

‘‘ The local importance of Corsica, 
and the spirited efforts of its inhabitants 
to deliver themselves from the yoke of 
France, determined me not to withhold 
the protection which they sought for: 
and I have since accepted of the crown 
and sovereignty of that country, accord- 
ing to an instrument, a copy of which I 
have directed to be laid before you. 

‘Tam happy to inform you, that I 
have concluded a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, with the United 
States of America, in which it has been 
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= object to remove, as far as possible, Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
grounds of jealousy and misunderstand- | Thanks.] His majesty’s Speech having 
ing, and to improve an intercourse bene- | been read, 
ficial to both countries. As soon as the| Earl Camden rose to move an Address. 
ratifications shall have been exchanged, | of Thanks to his majesty for his most 
J will direct a copy of this treaty to be | gracious Speech. The present, he said, 
laid before you, in order that you may | had been thought by many to be a time of 
consider of the propriety of making such | alarm; by some it had been magnified 
provisions as may appear necessary for , into atime of danger; but by all it was 
Carrying it into effect. | allowed to be atime of importance. With- 
‘‘ T have the greatest satisfaction in an- | out feeling any part of that alarm, with 
nouncing to you the happy event of the | which some of his majesty’s subjects were 
conclusion of a treaty for the marriage of: impressed, or apprehending that danger 
my son the prince of Wales, with the , which others imagined, he was ready to 
princess Caroline, daughter of the duke ‘agree that the period was critical, and 
of Brunswick : the constant proofs of your | under that impulse it was that he offered 
affection for my person andl family per-! an Address, to which he flattered himself 
auade me, that you will participate inthe! he should have their lordships general 
sentiments I feel on an occasion so inte- | concurrence.— There was one topic, upon 
resting to my domestic happiness, and: which he was convinced there could be: 
that you will enable me to make provision ; but one sentiment. He alluded to the 
forsuch an establishment, as youmay think ; approaching union of the prince of Wales 
suitable to the rank and dignity of the heir | with the princess Caroline of Brunswick. 
apparent to the crown of these kingdoms, So essential were the blessings that we 


“ _, experienced under the mild government 
a allemen or tne House oF Commons, _ of the house of Hanover, that there was 


«© The considerations which prove the , 
ce : ; not, he was persuaded, one man in the 
ssity of a vigorous pr ’ Saag ane near 
oe Borous prescettionior he country, who would not join heartily in 


war will, I doubt not, induce you to make . é 

: Be aha ainple proviciont ‘for ‘the eee ene his da eee dea an oe 
geveral branches of the public service, the | ‘ = pars Hi ee saat ee ae 
estimates for which I have directed to be ro Br ere eae fc A amiabl 
Jaid before you. While I regret the ne-) UUre Sovereigns, beneficent and amiable 
‘cessity of large additional burdens on my ' °° the prince who at present dignified the 
? ‘throne with his virtucs.—The earl ex- 


subjects, it is a just consolation and satis- ; ; ; ; : 
; ; pressed his satisfaction at hearing that the 
faction to me to observe the state of cna ‘American treaty was so near its conclu- 


credit, commerce, and resources, which | °. ; 
is the natural result of the continued excr- re ‘a the p alicy of Eck Aare 
tions of industry under the protection of a BOE IEE Gey een eee uae coun 
fice and well redulated poverniient all, He felt the fullest conviction of the 
6 & : necessity of prosecuting the war with the 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen ; utmostenergy. The last campaign, it was 

“A just sense of the blessings now so | true, hadbeen attended with reverses; but 
long enjoyed by this country will, I am | he saw no reason to infer, that therefore it 
persuaded, encourage you to make every | was either wise or prudent to think of 
effort, which can enable you to transmit | peace in sucha moment. No Englishmany 
those blessings unimpaired to your pos- | would, he trusted, condescend to humble 
terity.—I entertain a confident hope that, | himself at the foot of an imperious foe, 
under the protection of Providence, and | elated with success, and mad with victory: 
with constancy and perseverance on our | nor could any peace be concluded under 
part, the principles of social order, mo- | such circumstances,that was safe or honour- 
rality, and religion, will ultimately be suc- | able. Supposing that we were so sunk in 
cessful; and that my faithful people will | spirit, as to bend the knee to the French 
find their present exertions = | sacrifices | republic, could any man think that a 
rewarded by the secure and permanent ; peace concluded under such humiliating 
enjoyment of tranquillity at home, and by | circumstances, would have the smallest 
the deliverance of Europe from the! chance of permanency? Admitting, for 
greatest danger with which it has been|the sake of argument, that peace were 
threatened since the establishment of | within our reach, who would advise us to 


civilized society.” disarm and reccive the French into our 
His majesty then withdrew. country ? We knew their principles ; * 
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their conduct, wherever they had gained 


a footing, taught us to dread the contagion 
of such principles.—With regard to the 
situation of France as compared with this 
country in point of resource, it was easy 
to show, that while we were in a state of 
almost unexampled prosperity, the re- 
sources of France were nearly exhausted. 
The law for enforcing the circulation of 
assignats, and the law of the maximum, 
they had found themselves ,obliged to 
abandon. The consequence was, that 
assignats had found their level: they 
were now at 75 per cent. discount. At 
the same time that the French circulation 
was thus lowered, the expense of the go- 
vernment was enormous, and the price of 
provisions of every kind had risen to such 
an extravagant height as to be beyond 
the reach of ordinary purchase. The 
system of terror, which had been main- 
tained under the late leaders of the con- 
vention, was at an end, and the guillotine 
was no longer in perpetual exercise. 
Their councils had ceased to manifest 
their former vigour. Instead of the com- 
mittee of public safety, which had been 
permanent, and which had shown so much 
energy, there was now a council who were 
changed every month. Happy, indeed, 


was the picture which this country pre- 


sented, our situation being in every re- 
spect the reverse of that of our enemies. 
Our own national force, both by sea and 
land, was the largest that Great Britain 
had ever known. Nor were we destitute 
of allies. We had every reason to hope 
for assistance from Austria; and although, 
from a sense of present difficulty, the 
States General had thought proper to 
enter into a negociation with France, 
Sate their withdrawing themselves 
om the contest might not prove disad- 
vantageous to this country, as it would 
restore a large portion of our forces, and 
enable us to employ them more usefull 
in other services. In short, the Dutch 
had afforded but an uncertain and in- 
auspicious aid to the common cause; and 
their secession under such circumstances 
was less to be reyretted, than it would 
have been had their zeal in the progress 
of the war kept pace with our own.—The 
state of our revenue was most flourishing. 
The public income this year fell but little 
short of its amount in the last; and, as a 
proof of the enviable state of the national 
credit, he might instance the facility with 
which an immense loan had been nego- 
ciated in the city.—-From this comparative 
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state of the resources of Great Britain 
and France, the interence that naturally 
presented itself was, that this was not the 
fit moment for making peace. Those 
who were the most pressing for peace 
must of necessity wait till something more 
like harmony was established m Prince: 
and the government had assumed more 
permanency than had hitherto belonged 
to it. The menaces and insults to this 
country, with which France had begun 
the war, she had not yet thought proper 
to retract. The spirit of the le of 
England, he was satisfied, was too high to 
allow them to crouch to an insulting and 
a successful foe. The voice of the people 
of England must be heard, whenever it 
was constitutionally given: the cause waa 
m their hands; and he was satisfied they 
would sooner spend their last shilling, 
and shed the last drop of their blood, than 
suffer a constitution, under which they 
daily enjoyed such innumerable blessings, 
to be destroyed——The noble earl then 
moved the following Address : 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘© We, your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks for your majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

‘‘ We eagerly embrace the first oppo» 
tunity of laying before your majesty our 
dutiful and respectful congratulations on 
the auspicious event of the conclusion of 
the treaty for the marriage of his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales with the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick. While 
we partake in the gratification which 
must arise to your majesty on an occasion 
sv interesting to your majesty'’s domestic 
happiness, and to that of the illustrious 
and amiable prince whose virtues are & 
justly dear to us, we look forward, with 
the utmost satisfaction, to the hope that, 
in a Jong and uninterrupted hne of 
descent, this coimntry may continue to 
enjoy the blessings which it has expe- 
rienced under your majesty’s paternal go- 
vernment, and under the auspicious reigna 
of the sovereigns of the House of Brans- 


wick. 
‘¢ We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that we shall with the utmost cheerfulness 


concur in enabling your majesty to make 
provision for such an establishment os 
may be suitable to the rank and dignity 
of the heir apparent of these kingdoms. 

“ Permit us to assure your majesty, 
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cur-with your majesty in a firm conviction 
of the necessity of persisting in a vigorous 


prosecution of the present just and neces- 
eary war; being persuaded that the at- 


tainment of a just and honourable peace, 


and the preservation and permanent secu- 
rity of all our dearest interests, are only 


to be hoped for from firmness and perse- 


verance: that, impressed with these sen- 


timents, we derive additional encourage- 


ment from observing that the measures 


adopted by our enemies have produced 


amongst themselves the pernicious effects 


which were to be expected from them; 
and that every thing which has passed in 


that country has manifested the rapid 
decay of their resources, -and the instabi- 


lity of every part of that violent and un- 
natural system, which is equally ruinous 
to France, and incompatible with the 
franquillity of other states. 

*« Whatever may be the igsue of the ne- 
gociations into -which the United Pro- 
wvinces have been induced to enter, we are 
persuaded that no established government 
or independent state can, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, derive real security 
from such negociations ; and that, on our 
part, they could not be attempted, with- 
out the sacrifice of our honour and safet 
to an enemy whose chief animosity is di- 
rected against these kingdoms. In thus 
state of affairs, we arc sensible of the ne- 
cesalty of your majesty’s having continued 
to use effectual means for the further aug- 
mentation of your forces ; and we rely on 


your majesty’s omitting no opportunity of 


concerting the operations of the next 
campaign with such of the pewers of Eu- 
rope as are impressed with the same sense 
of the necessity of vigour and exertion ; 
and we trust that the valour of your ma- 
jesty’s forces, and the public spirit of the 
British nation, will enable your majesty to 
provide effectually for the interests and 
safety of your faithful people, in whose 
behalf your majesty is now contending, 
and for whose happiness your majesty has 
ever shown the most paternal care and 
solicitude. 

“« We return your majesty our grateful 
thanks for the communication which your 
majesty has been pleased to direct to be 
made to us of the instrument by which your 
majesty has accepted the crown and s0- 
vereignty of Corsica; fully sensible that 
the locat importance of that island, and 
the spirited efforts of its inhabitants to 


-on the Address-of Thanks. 


that, notwithstanding the disappointments 
and reverses of the last campaign, we con- 
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deliver themselves from the -yoke of 
France, have justly determined your ma- 
jesty not to withhold the protection which 
they sought for. 

“ We beg leave to express to your mae 
jesty our satisfaction in learning that a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, has been concluded between your 
majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica; and to assure your majesty, that 
we shall willingly concur in such mea- 
sures as may best tend to remove the 
grounds of jealousy and misunderstand- 
ing, and to improve an intercourse bene- 
ficial to both countries. 

“ We entreat your majesty to be per- 
suaded, that a just sense of the blessings 
we have now so long enjoyed will] animate 
us to every effort which can enable us 
to transmit those blessings unimpaired to 
our posterity: and that it is our earnest 
and confident hope that, under the pro- 
tection of the Divine Providence, and 
with constaney and perseverance on our 
part, the principles of social order, mo- 
rality, and religion, will ultimately ber 
successful ; and that your majesty’s faith- 
ful people may find their present exer- 
tions and sacrifices rewarded by the see 
cure and permanent enjoyment of tran- 
quillity at home, and by the deliverance 
of Europe from the greatest danger with 
which it has been threatened since the 
establishment of civilized society.” 

The Earl of Besborough rose to second 
the Address. With respect to the first para- 
graph, every man must unite heartily in con- 
gratulating his majesty on the approaching 
marriage of the prince of Wales, and in mak- 
ang such provision as may be necessary to 
support the dignity and splendor of the 
heir apparent. As to the war, we had no 
choice but by vigorous exertions, to 
make our enemies see that we were able to 
defend ourselves, and that it was for their 
interest to be at peace with us. To make 
a declaration that we wished for peace, 
would not tend to attain it, unless their 
lordships were prepared to say that they 
would put up with any peace. Our re- 
sources enable us to continue the contest. 
[t was our duty, therefore, to persevere 
in this just and necessary war; the ob- 
ject of which was, not to interfere with 
the internal government of France, but 
to obtain for ourselves permanent security 
by a safe and honourable peace. 

The Earl of Guilford said, he knew of 
no possible motive that any honest man. 
of common sense could have for agreeing 
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to the proposed address, except upon the 
destructive idea of blind confidence in 
ministers. From those who had hitherto 
placed in those ministers the confidence 
to which he alluded, he would ask, what 
was their present claim to a continuance 
of it? Nothing, but a total and complete 
failure in all their transactions, foreign 
and domestic, military or diplomatic. 
In the whole of the address, except the 
part which he would come to soon, there 
was not a sentence that did not loudly 
call for opposition from that House, ex- 
‘cept it was their wish to give themselves 
entirely up tothe misguidance of those 
ministers, who had brought us into our 
prescnt disastrous situation. The com- 
munication respecting the marriage of 
the prince of Wales, must give the most 
heartfelt joy to all who were sensible of 
the many substantial blessings which this 
country enjoyed under the mild govern- 
ment of the House of Hanover; and if 
any thing were wanting to make their 
happiness more complete, it would be 
amply made up by the amiable virtues 
of the illustrious prince, whose future 
happiness was so much connected withthis 
fortunate alliance.—He thought, before 
noble lords could assent to the language 
of the Speech and the Address, they must 
be eatisfied on three distinct points, first, 
the wisdom of entering into the war, se- 
condly, the necessity of carrying it on; 
and lastly, the policy of trusting the con- 
duct of it to those who had, by the uni- 
form disaster that followed their counsels, 
brought us to our present calamitous si- 
tuation. He denied the wisdom of en- 
tering into the war, the necessity of per- 
severing in it, and the prudence with 
which it had been conducted. He would 
put it to the House to say, whether we 
were Now IN as prosperous a situation as 
when we began the war? Certainly, we ' 
were not. ~The noble mover seemed to | 
lay much stress upon what he stated to ' 
be the situation of France. With regard 
to resources, he thought it equally be-' 
came that House and the public, to con- | 
sider the relative situation of this country 
now to what it was before. But allowing | 
the necessity of continuing the war, 
he would ask, were the people of this: 
country of the same mind that they | 
were at the outset of it, in the full | 
expectation of success, and possessing a , 
sort of mad propensity for war, by what- . 
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pointment and reverse, was not the time 
to sue for peace. What a pity it was, 
then, that he did not give his advice to his 
friends in office, when our situation wore 
a very different aspect! What consolation 
he would ask, did the language of the 
speech and address hold out to the coun- 
try? Shortly this: that after all we had lost 
in men and money, the prospect of peace 
while the system of ministers was perse- 
vered in was still at as great a distance as 
ever.—He now came to take notice of 
the treaties or gratuitous engagements, 
which this country had entered into with 
other powers, and: which had proved not 
to be made so much for the sake of get- 
ting allies to assist us, as to pay others to 
allow us to become their friends in the 
contest against France. From the perni- 
cious tendency of those treaties, he 
trusted parliament would never consider 
them as of such obligation as to present 
any obstacle to the attainment of peace, 
if it could be had. They had been framed 
to serve the interested and ambitious pur- 
poses of ministers, and were, no doubt ad- 
vantageous to them, however detrimental 
to the state, for by those we were bound 
not to make peace without the consent 
of all parties, and this tended to prolong 
the duration of a war, upon which it was 
clear that the continuance of the ministers 
in their present situations, entirely de- 
pended. It might be for the interest of 
Austria, that such treaties were entered 
into, but had we no other interests to look 
to? How was Holland to be saved but 
by negociating a peace? And would it 
not become us toconsult uponthe best pos- 
sible terms of concluding that peace for 
her which was so intimately connected 
with our own safety ? In his mind, no sa- 
crifices that we had to make would be 
too great since it was notorious that but 
for our interference, Holland might have 
remained neutral. On the subject of Cor- 
sica. he saw nothing to congratulate the 
country; and trusted that neither the 
giving up of that, nor any other territory 
that chose to put itself under the domi- 
nion of Great Britain, would be any im- 
pediment to peace. There might be some 
objections stated to an immediate peace ;.- 
but if the war was to be carried on, mi- 
nisters ought to carry it on like statesmen 
tu prevent the overgrowing power and 
ambition of a great and dangerous rival; 
and not, like foolish ehildren, quarrelling 


ever means it was created? The noble | about trifles, with which we had no right 
earl had suid, that this period of disap-| to interfere. He would insist on the im- 
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practicability of carrying on the war, if 
either conquering France, or dictating a 
government to her was the object of mi- 
nisters. Before either of these could be 
accomplished, one of two things must hap- 

n, both of which were eee 
Eile that we should march to Paris, or 
that the people ot France should become 
so disgusted with the revolutionary go- 
vernment that they would destroy the 
convention. It was but a poor consola- 
tion to Englishmen, to tell them, that 
though their resources were nearly ex- 
hausted, the enemy was in a worse situa- 
tion; but even this was only an assertion 
nor was there any thing to support the 
fact, but the exploded authority of mi- 
nisters.—He could not sit down without 
adverting to the conduct of ministers at 
home, where, by exaggerated alarms, they 
had made parliament the vehicle for cir- 
culating stories of imaginary plots and vi- 
sionary treasons, by which the countr 
was placed in a situation, where no indi- 
vidual was safe in his person or property. 
He then concluded with moving, That 
after the third paragraph in the Address, 
the following Amendment be adopted: 
«« To state to his majesty the determina- 
tion of this House, to support his majesty 
in the measures necessary to maintain the 
honour and independence of the crown, 
and to provide for the defence and safety 
of the nation: but at the same time to 
advise his majesty to take the eariiest 
means of concluding a peace with the 
French nation, on such terms as it may 
be reasonable and prudent to insist on. 
That whenever such terms can be ob- 
tained, we trust that no obstacle to the 
acceptance of them will arisc from any 
considerations respecting the forms and 
nature of the government which may pre- 
vail in France.” 

‘* The Earl of Morton expressed himself 
exceedingly hurt at the idea of this coun- 
try stooping to sue for peace. He spurn- 
ed at their lordships acquiescence in a 
proposal so humiliating to the spirit and 

ride of Englishmen. He reminded their 
ordships, that all our efforts had not been 
unsuccessful; that our resources were 
still great ; that the cause of the war con- 
tinued to be both just and necessary; and 
that the country were still willing to prose- 
cute it with promptitude and alacrity. 

The Earl of Kinnoul said, he had heard 
nothing against the address, or the far- 
ther prosecution of the war, but unfound- 
ed assertions, The same reasons which 
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induced him to vote for a similar measure 
Jast year, recurred to his mind with re- 
doubled force on this. No one had vene 
tured to propose with whom there was the 
least possibility of treating on grounds 
either honourable or secure. He there- 


fore begged to see the practicability of 


what the amendment stated fairly made 
out, and until it was, he should be for con- 
tinuing the war, as the only likely means 
of bringing the enemy to terms 
The Earl of Derby asked, what was the 
ostensible cause of the war Jast year? The 
safety of the Dutch, and to prevent the 
navigation of the Scheldt. Of neither did 
the Speech of this year take the least no- 
tice. The noble mover of the Address had 
observed, that if the Dutch effected their 
object of a peace, our army now in Hol- 
land might be let loose, to be employed 
on more important services. This was 
language as surprising as it was new : since 
the preservation of Holland had been uni- 
formly represented as the most important 
service on which our troops could be em- 
loyed. He ridiculed the idea that the 
French would be compelled to treat from 
the state of their finances. He had con- 
versed with many distinguished officers, 
and all of them agreed in asserting the 
superior manner in which the enemy had 
been found prepared and equipped for ac- 
tion. On what grounds did this assertion 
of French weakness now rest? Could it 
be traced in the evacuation of Flanders ; 
in the victories in Spain; in the captures 
of Muestricht and Nimeguen ; or, above 
all, in the letter which had been published 
so lately from the illustrious prince who 
then commanded our army? This letter 
gave the lie most directly to any idea of 
this sort; for, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, it showed both the numbers and 
enthusiastic ardour of this exhausted na- 
tion. With respect to the augmentation 
pf the forces against the next campaign, 
it might be necessary and proper! but 
was it practicable? A noble earl had 
boasted, that we had at present the largest 
army ever raised in this kingdom, and 
that the greatest part of it could be em- 
ployed in any quarter of the globe. If 
the first part of this assertion was founded 
in fact, the natural inference to be drawn 
from it was, a most serious reflection upon 
the difficulty attending any farther aug- 
mentation. It was well known that the 
country was drained of men, to such a 
degree, that many of the new corps con- 
sisted chiefly of old men, pearly past scr- 
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vice, and children, who, unless the war 
continued some years, could be of no sort 
of service: that even for such stuff as this 
it was well known, that twenty-five gui- 
neas had been given. 
bounty, men might be tempted to leave 
their looms, and other occupations of in- 
dustrieus labour; but was this to be 
wished ? Would not the loss of the manu- 
facturer and mechanic be most severely 
felt in the decrease of that trade and com- 
merce which alone enabled us to contend 
with the dangers and difficulties which 
surroundedus? But the most alarming part 
of the business. was the difficulty of get- 
ting landsmen for the navy service ; for 
whilst such great sums were given for the 
army, it was not to be supposed men 
would, for comparatively nothing, enrol 
themselves in this other service, so essen- 
tial to the safety and honour of the coun- 
try : in former wars, this was not the case; 
landsmen were always found; but now it 
was otherwise; and this, too, at a mo- 
ment, when, if report said true, the French 
_fleet, which was supposed almost annihi- 
lated, was blocking up the chops of the 
channel, and intercepting both our out- 
ward and home-ward bound trade. Here 
his lordship adverted to the capture of 
Corsica. He deplored the expense and 
mconvenience it would bring upon the 
country, and denied it would answer any 
ef the purposes held out. The greatest 
use to which this boasted territory could 
be applied was, to afford ministers an 
apology for increasing their dependants 
and extending that patronage which was 
already so enormous. But it was asked, 
would you crouch for peace, and by so 
doing, make to all the world, a humiliat- 
ing confession of weakness? Nothing of 
this sort could be imputed to the present 
amendment ; neither he, nor any of those 
with whom he had the honour to act, had 
ever thought of a peace, but upon terms 
of safety, advantage and honour to the 
country. All these things disposed him 
to accede to the amendment. 

Earl Spencer said, that he admitted 
that the enemy had made most extraor- 
dinary efforts, and had carried on the war 
with a degree of unexampled vigour and 
exertion. Their resources had hitherto 
enabled them to do wonders; but he 
thought, as it was utterly impossible that 
they should be enabled to go on in the 
same manner, it was more than ever ne- 
cessary for us to persevere inthe war with 
unremitting peace: Some allusions 


By this enormous 
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had been made to the department over 
which he had the honour to be placed. 
Having so recently come into that situa- 
tion, he felt that what he said officially, 
must be delivered under delicate.and ra- 
ther awkward circumstances. He had 
every reason to hope that next year we 
should have the most formidable marine 
this country had ever sent to sea. He 
admitted, that the active efforts for re- 
cruiting the army, had somewhat cramped 
and embarrassed the manning of the navy. 
But if the country would consent to 
make extraordinary exertions, he had not 
the smallest doubt but that the object 
could be attained. He declared he was 
satisfied that the rumours of the s 
riority of the French in the West Indies | 
were unfounded, as he had every reason 
to believe that we had at this time a force 
in that quarter superior to that of the 
enemy, With regard to the Freneh figet 
appearing so formidable in the channel, he 
could not speak with certainty on thag 
point, government had reeeived some ih- 
formation respecting it, and had thought 
it necessary to take measures to prevent 
the danger, of which, perhaps, a prema- 
ture alarm had been taken. A noble earl 
had stated the acquisition of Corsica to 
be a disaster, rather than an advantage to 
this country, and at the same time had al- 
luded to the navy of England; it was as- 
tonishing, that, having the latter topic in 
his contemplation, he eould overlook the 
obvious benefits that must result to great 
Britain from the capture of Corsica. The 
noble earl had described it as almost inac- 
cessible with respect toits harbours. Was 
it nothing then, to haye possession of a 
port in the Mediterranean capable of re- 
ceiving a large fleet ? Nothing should be 
wanting on his part to render the English 
navy respectable, The country were 19 
possession of the means and he would en- 
deavour to make the best use of them he 
could. 

Marquis Townshend said, it was not 
possible in his opinion, to put an end to 
the war at present, without incurring 
national dishonour. Peace must be desie 
rable to every man, and when it could be 
made with safety, he should press for its 
speedy conclusion; but, under existing 
circumstances, it was not, in his humble 
opinion, Wise to urge ministers to attempt 
a negociation, which could neither 
carried on with advantage nor concluded 
under such conditions as it became Great 
Britain to accede to, 
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Lord Boringdon praised in the highest 
terms the determination to support 
the Jaws, the liberties, and the reli- 
gion ofthe country which had manifested 
itself amongst every class of the people. 
He rejoiced in the present temper of 
the nation, inasmuch as it proved, that 
England was determmed never to submit 
to any plan of immoderate or dangerous 
aggrandizement on the part of France ; 
and was calculated to demonstrate to Eu- 
rope and to the world, that if we were in- 
sulted, we would punish the insult. It 
was from a thorough conviction that the 
assurances eelaiiel in the address, were 
best calculated to obtain a substantial and 
honourable peace, that he should give it is 


ort. : 
he Marquis of Lansdown said, that, 
dreadfulasthe situation ofthe country was, 
it was some consolation to him, that he had 
done every thing in his power to prevent it. 
It was no small satisfaction tohim torecol- 
lect that, at the very commencement of it, 
in the early part of 1798, he had entered 
a protest* on their lordships journals, in 
which he had predicted all the disasters 
that had happened; and that by the mo- 
tion he had made last year, he had en- 
deavoured to prevail on their lordships to 
imterpose their authority, and check the 
mad career which ministers were running. 
His endeavours had been fruitless, the tide 
of popularity was against him, and what 
he should ever feel with sincere pain and 
heartfelt regret, he feared the arguments 
he used and the facts that he stated, had 
excited the displeasure and distrust of 
their lordships themselves. But he knew 
at the moment, that ample justice would 
one day or other be done to him, and to 
those noble lords who had voted with him 
and he was sure that the time was not 
far distant. Indeed, it was astonishing to 
his mind, that it ever should have been 
imagined, that any thing but a sense 
of public duty and public danger could 
have collected and united a set of noble 
Jords, not in habits of intimacy, not 
having the same views, nor at all likely to 
have come forward and join in opposing 
the measures of ministers, under any other 
circumstances, than the very extraordi- 
mary ones that had marked the conduct 
of government for the last two or three 
years. How idle to suppose that men 
with so much at stake, would come for- 
ward and risk the ruin of themselves and 
re 
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their families, by opposing a war, which 
had been delusively held out by ministers 
as the only means to secure and preserve 
the liberties and property of the country ! 
He wished to know where it was that they 
were now to look for safety, but in peace. 
Let their lordships examine facts. They 
had been too long the dupes of declamation, 
of fine words, of flattery, and pompous and 
polished periods, of splendid sounds which 
meant nothing. It was not enough to be 
told that this was the first country in the 
world—that our means were without end, 
and our resources inexhaustible. They 
must submit to a rigorous examination of 
the objects in view, and the means that 
they had to accomplish them, He had 
himself endeavoured to search the subject 
to the bottom, and to look at it in every 
possible aspect ; but the result of his in- 
vestigation was neither soothing nor satis- 
factory. If we turned our eycs to the mi- | 
litary transactions of the war, did they re- 
flect any thing that could afford comfort, 
or dispel for a single mement the melan- 
choly gloom that surrounded? It had 
been said, that we had raised the finest 
army that ever was seen in any war. I€ - 
this were true, what a libel was it upon 
ministers ! What became of these armies ? 
They were to be seen no where; they 
were gone to God, and were no longer to 
be found among men. They had been 
squandered, sent here and there without 
pian, without co-operation or principle, 
and were at this moment almost extin- 
guished. Look at every corner of the 
earth where our arms were to be found, 
and see the situation in which we were 
lett. In the West Indies, the situation 
was too melancholy to reflect on it. Gua- 
daloupe was known to be lost; the two 
great officers, by whose unparalleled efforts 
we had been so successful, were in them- 
selves hosts; but abandoned as they had 
been, it was impossible for them to do 
every thing. But it was not-heré only 
that there had been neglect ; even Corsica 
the favourite child of ministers had been 
abandoned, and was at this moment in a 
most perilous situation. Though 100,000 
men had been raised and sent about here 
and thcre we had been effective no where. 
And how were our armies recruited? By 
old men and boys! We had no other re- 
crults. Our officers were children: our 
grenadiers invalids. We had an enor- 
mous army without force, and which 
melted away and became crippled, owing 
to the miserable principle upon which u 
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was raised. On every side we saw boys | his violence im the system of war. Was 


in uniform, who had just quitted their 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and were asto- 
nished to see themselves metamorphosed 
into captains and colonels. Compari- 
sons it was said were odious; but com- 
mon sense required that we should com- 
pare the figure that we had madein the last 
campaign with that which the French re- 
public had made. He held in his hand a 
summary of the last campaign ofthe French 
as stated by themselves. It was as fol- 
lows :—“* 23 sieges successfully con- 
ducted ; 6 pitched battles decisively won ; 
2,803 pieces of cannon taken; 60,000 of 
the best troops of Europe compelled to 
surrender prisoners of war, either by capi- 
tulation orin the field; 144 townsand cities 
captured, among them many of thestrong- 
est fortresses in Europe.” 
And this was independent of their late 
victories in Spain; which at this moment 
lay almost at their mercy. If the French 
had been so terrible when they had to 
combat with all the world, would they be 
Jess so when they shall have made a treat 
with Holland, by which they would, 
under the aspect of neutrality, receive all 
manner of supplies through her active 
commercial spirit? Would they be less 
formidable, when Spain should be obliged 
to yield to them upon any conditions? 
Would they be less formidable, when 
they should have over-run Italy ? Were 
they rendered less likely to make head 
against us by the wonders they had per- 
formed on the banks of the Khine? 
When noble lords seriously entered into 
the consideration of the comparative situ- 
ation of the two countries, it was mon- 
strous to hear it asserted, that we might 
still hope to subdue the French by mili- 
tary force. The news brought that day 
was an additional argument against any 
sdch idea; he hoped to God it was not 
true! The frost was set in so as in all 
likelihood to make the Waal passable; 
and it was said, that the bridge at Arn- 
heim had been carried away by the float- 
ing ice. Ifthe fact were so, our unhappy 
cavalry, and the army there, would be 
exposed to the utmost hazard. Under 
such circumstances, it was not very likely 
that the negociation with Holland would 
g° off. Let their lordships look a little 
arther, and in the diet of the empire they 
would see that a great majority was for 
@egociating with France. So that the 
elector of Hanover, left in a feeble majo- 
rity, was distinguished for nothing but 
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it probable, after the sense of Germany 
had been so expressed, that they would 
cordially co-operate against the enemy ? 
Had we been more successful in negociat< 
ing with our allies? Had we succeeded 
in uniting Prussia and Austria? Those 
two powers, it was well known, could 
not trust each other. Prussia never had 
been, in truth, the enemy of France; and 
he could not be so. Those two powers, 
from situation and circumstance, neces- 
sarily rivals, looked only to their private 
interests; and who could blame them? 
They each regarded their country with 
becoming feelings; they were not their 
own enemies; and, not having a parlia- 
ment to stand between them and the peo- 
ple, their ministers were more careful of 
the advice which they gave to their mas; 
ters, as the consequences must fall on 
their own heads. With these sentiments, 
it was not to be wondered that, however 
they had been brought to commence the 
unnatural league, they had never been 
serious‘and cordial friends in the contest ; 
and indeed it would not be difficult to 
prove, that Prussia, who could only look 
for support from France against the power 
of his rival, had never seriously been the 
enemy of Franee, the dismemberment of 
which would have been so fatal to him- 
self.— Another and amost important point 
of view in which this political question 
was to be considered, was the resources. 
It was certainly pleasant to hear of 2% 
millions being raised in a morning; but 
24 millions added year after year, would 
of itself generate difficulty, notwithstand- 
ing the extravagant argument, that the 
larger the national debt, the greater the 
national wealth and powers of finance. 
He did not mean to cry down public cre- 
dit; it was in the nature of credit to do 
wonders while it lasted. They all knew 
that a merchant of 30,000/. capital, could 
have more credit than a nobleman of an 
hereditary fortune to the same amount. 
He might circulate his paper for 5 or 
600,000/. and go on in that way for some 
time; but it was not unusual for the bub- 
ble to burst. He would not enter mto 
the discussion of the wild theories about 
the nature of credit, by which they strove 
to delude themselves ; they had originated 
in France under its old system, and yet 
France had not been saved. The truth 
was, we might go on in the same blind 
path without perceiving our 8 ae 
until we fell into the abyss to which it 
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led.—And what were the objections to | cept one belonging to government. The 
treating with the French for peace? The | communications with the continent were 
first was too contemptible for a serious | so subject to interruption, as to prevent 
answer,—With whom coyld we treat in any for two months together. Voters 
France? It was a question unworthy even : attend the elections with swords, pistols, 
of a German dict. We certainly could stilettos, &c.” ‘The next thing, he was 
find persons to treat with, if we had a ' afraid, their lordships would not compre- 
disposition to seek them. France, with , hend: “ Votes are sold, and the price 
all its changes of parties, and in the midst | ascertained like merchandise. Their as- 
of its most violent commotions, had , sembly of 400 persons, was led by eight 
not since the Revolution falsified its en- | or ten chiefs, who form between them- 

agements with any one foreign state. , selves aristocratic leagues, who give and 
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he next reason that had been urged | take reciprocally pensions and _ places, 
against treating was, the necessity ahd | quarrel and make it up—*“ avec un mobi- 
importance of preserving what had been | lité et inconstance incroyable.” But the 
termed our invaluable conquests. As to | liberty of the many, and French money, 
those invaluable conquests, one part of | pays the expense of the whole. There 
them, those in the West-Indies, he was | was no industry, not so much as a match 
afraid, was likely not to stand in our way. | to light a fire, which 1s not brought from 
His chief dependence on the safety of | Genoa or Leghorn. The country uninha- 
Martinique and the others rested on the : bitable for want of safety. The farmers 
accidental circumstance of sir Charles | go to the plough armed. The culture 
Grey’s continuance there to protect them. ; sacrificed to beasts. A decided prefer- 
As to Corsica, our other great and “ in- | ence for France; but so incalculable is 
valuable” conquest—the favourite of mi- | the Corsican nation, arrange every thing 
nisters, and according to their description | to-day, you will in a short moment find 
@ jewel that added lustre to the British ; all that you have done amounts to nothing 
crown—he would state to their lordships | more than paying a military force, which 
the account which M. Neckar had given ) will never be complete, will cost im- 
of that “rich” island ; he would also read | mensely without ever going out of the 
the account which another person of great j island, and will cease to be labour- 
eminence as a literary character had given | ers, without ever becoming soldicrs.” 
of it, though, alas! he was a democrat; ; Such was the “ invaluable” island of 
it was just possible, however, for a demo- | Corsica! If it had not been for this idle 
crat to be a man of sense and integrity. | enterprise, we night have had the finest 
The person he alluded to was the cele- | fleet that this country ever saw; we 
brated M. Volney. M. Neckar’s account , might have protected our commerce, 
of Corsica is, «* that it contains 450 square | guarded our coasts, given confidence to 
leagues; 124,000 souls: 550,000 livres | industry, and, instead of the abominable 
was the whole of the revenue, and 250,000 = to starve the French by inter- 


ducats were paid by the king exclusive of | cepting their corn, we might have done 
troops and military expenses, in addition | what was consistent with legitimate war, 
toitsown revenue.’ M. Volney’s account | intercepted their naval stores, we might 
was still more curious: ** It was quite in | have saved the effusion of so much 
_ asavage state. The power in the hands | human blood. But then undoubtedly, 
of poor, greedy, ignorant heads of fami- | we should not have been able to have 
lies. A system of mystery, concerted | added half a dozen sinecures to the in- 
between them and the French, employed | fluence of the crown, to be parcclled out 
there to conceal and misrepresent every | among the men who were alarmed for the 
thing, lest the French should be disgusted | existence of the constitution. He was 
and abandon the possession. The French | not one of those who were of opinion 
expenditure independent of extraordina- | that France would not treat with his ma- 
ries, was above ten times the revenues, | jesty’s present ministers. Let them show 
which do not amount to 300,000 livres, | an inclination for peace, and he had no 
which were three years in arrear, and di- | doubt France woud manifest the same: 
minished a third by the council in 1790. | the task might, possibly, be managed 
The custom-house does not do more than | with greater case by other men and other 
pay the officers. There were two attor- | men might be able to obtain better terms; 
nies general; two directors general, not | but still ministers were competent, in his 
one bookseller, not a printing-press, ex- | opinion, to close the breach they had so 
[ VOL. XXXI.] [3s RK] 
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unfortunately opened, and continued to 
widen from the commencement of the 
war; they owed it to their fellow-sub- 
jects to heal the wound they had made, 
and restore the country to peace. It was 
generally imagined, that no man opposed 
the measures of ministers, but he who was 
anxious to fill one of their places: he 
solemnly protested he had no such wish: 
he was not a man to force his services 
‘upon a prince against his inclination; he 
held such conduct to be indecent in the 
highest degree, and altogether incon- 
sistent with the character ot a gentleman, 
and therefore he was personally out of 
the question, with respect to the advice 
that he had given. So far from thinking 


it for the advantage of any state that 


its ministers should be frequently changed, 
jt was a favourite opinion with him, that 
a country was likely to be best served, 
end its government most wisely and be- 
neficially administered, if the ministers 
were ministers for life, knowing at the 
game time that any disaster their country 
experienced from their unwise councils, 
their want of integrity or their neglect 
would be sure to bring down upon their 
heads an exemplary punishment. Amidst 
the reforms wanted, that appeared to him 
to be likely to prove most essentially ser- 
viceable, as he saw no benefit resulting to 
the country from the present frequent 
change of ministers. Let their profes- 
sions, on coming into office, be what 
they might, the same inconsiderate mea- 
sures were gencrally pursued, the same 
weakness and want of wisdom were ma- 
nifest, and the same corrupt practices ob- 
tained. The noble marquis concluded 
with saying, that he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Lord Mulgrave * said, he should not 
have trespassed upon their lordships in- 
dulgence so immediately after he had re- 
ceived the honour of a seat in that House, 
had he not felt an irresistible impulse to 
endeavour to dissipate the terror, and re- 
lieve the public despondency, which 
might arise from the comprehensive de- 
scription, given by the noble marquis, of 
the gigantic progress of the French arms 
In the last campaign. He was well aware 
that any arguments which he could use, 
would be feeble and ineffectual efforts to 
take off the impression which such a 
Statement of facts must have made upon 


* Henry Phipps, the present Earl of Mul- 
grave (a. p. 1817}. 
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their lordships minds and upon the mind 
of the public, if combated merely by ar- 
guments, and met only with speculative 
statements of the future effects of pro- 
spective efforts; it was therefore his inten- 
tion to meet the facts, which had been 
just stated by the noble marquis, with 
istorical events, more formidable by 
their rapidity, more gigantic in their .ex- 
tent, more awful during their existence, 
but, in their termination and effect, such 
as, he would venture to flatter himself, the 
winding up and conclusion of the present 
contest might be. For this purpose, he 
should content himself with recalling to 
the recollection of their lordships some 
points of military history, which tended 
to prove, that the nature and genius of 
the French nation had, in all wars, enabled 
them to over-run countries, and spread 
their conquests with a degree of rapidit 
calculated to astonish and dismay their 
adversaries; but that firmness, resistance 
and perseverance on the part of thelr 
enemies, had uniformly produced as 
speedy an evacuation of their conquests, 
and a total reverse of their rapid and 
short-lived fortune. He should not hesi- 
tate to go very far back in military his- 
tory, but he was anxious to intrude as 
little as possible on their lordships pa 
tience. Indeed, the time which most na 
turally presented itself was that which 
was most analogous to the present period, 
namely, the irruption of Louis 14th into 
Holland in 1672, assisted by the combi 
nation of the greatest military talents in 
every branch of the profession that were 
ever united. When he had named to 
their lordships Condé, Turenne, Luxem- 
bourg, and Vauban, they would, doubt- 
less, teel with him that nothing of science 
could be added. Their instruments were 
130,000 of the best disciplined troops in 
Europe, an unprecedented train of artil- 
lery, and an overflowing military chest, 
with which, perhaps, even more formi- 
dable attacks were made on the poset 
of the Dutch governors, than the streng 
of their fortresses could suffer from the 
numerous and heavy batteries which were 
pointed against them. What, in those 
days was the state of Holland? Were 
they, as at this time, covered by formi- 
dable and disciplined armies of veteran 
troops, commanded by experienced ge- 
nerals, and animated by gallant, enter- 
prising, zealous, and active princes? 
No: besides their ordinary garrison, they 
had indeed a corps of 25,000 men; he 
t 
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e@ould not call them soldiers, for they 
were composed of officers without emu- 
Jation, and private men without energy. 
With such means of resistance opposed 
to such powers of attack, it was not to 
be wondered at, that the measure of suc- 
cess was equal to the disproportion of the 
powers of contest; accordingly, the Rhine 
was passed without opposition; all the 
places upon the Rhine, the Waal, and the 
ssel, were surrendered ; the conqueror, 
in his progress, received possession of 
Overyssel, Gueldres, Utrecht, and Na- 
erden ; nay, even the keys of Meuden, on 
which the security of Amsterdam and the 
fate of Holland depended, were for some 
awful minutes in the hands of a straggling 
party of the French dragoons. Factions 
and commotions existed within the walls 
of Amsterdam, which. were not quelled 
without much struggle and bluodshed ; 
et did the energy and resolution of the 
Dutchmen of those days meet their dan- 
ger with firmness, and bear their difficul- 
ties with patience. The great sluices 
were opened ;_ the inundations were such 
as to admit ships of war to float round 
the walls of Amsterdam for its defence ; 
fresh water was sold at the rate of three- 
nce a pint. But what were the suffer- 
Ings attending those efforts, when com- 
pared to the glorious and happy rewards 
of energy, perseverance, and courage ? 
The progress of the French was not only 
stopped, but they were obliged to aban- 
don their conquests, and evacuate the 
states with a precipitation far exceeding 
the rapidity of their former progress: 
their retreat was so hurried that they 
could not even carry off their prisoners, 
28,000 of whom were liberated at the rate 
of half a crown aman. The Dutchmen 
of this day had taken a different mode 
of averting the evils of French invasion, 
and had had recourse to negociation to stop 
the progress of their powerful enemies: 
what the success of the experiment might 
be, remained yet to be proved: it would 
be painful to him to give way to predic- 
tion on the subject; but it was not irre- 
levant to the subject of debate, to remark 
that the pursuits of the French govern- 
ment had not varied with its form; that 
the objects of the despotic Louis 14th, 
and of the present democratic tyranny 
of France, were the same; and that they 
equally locked to the Rhine as the na- 
tural boundary of their dominions, and 
purposed to make the territories which 
they should leave to the republic of Hol- 
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land, beyond that river, subject to their 
direction and control, and to be held at 
their mercy. “ If,” said his lordship, “ it 
should be argued that the present force 
of France is far superior to what I have 
stated to have followed Louis 14th, let 
us pursue the history: we shall find that 
monarch in 1688, with between 4 and 
500,000 men under arms in his pay; we 
shall find that he took Philipsbourg, Man- 
heim, Heidelbourg, Treves, Worms, Op- 
penheim, and Mayence; we shall find, 
too, that before the end of the campaign 
he was driven from all’ these conquests 
by the duke of Lorrain.—In the Spanish 
succession war, after the first battle of 
Hockstedt, gained by mareschal Villars in 
1703, Vienna was open to the march of 
the enemy, and so great was the panic in 
that capital, that it was debated in the 
council of the Emperor, whether he 
should not remove his person to some 
part of his dominions, more secure from 
the danger of the French arms; the Em- 
peror, however, did not give way to those 
pusillanimous councils ; the events of war 
justified his decision, and rewarded his 
firmness. The battle of Blenheim, fought 
on the same spot in the subsequent year, 
by a glorious and immortal victory, de- 
cided the possession of 100 leagues of 
country, the conquest of the electorate 
of Bavaria, and bandied back that terror 
to the proud court of Versailles, which 
had so lately shaken the capital of Vi- 
enna. As Blenheim determined the fate 
of Germany, so two years afterwards did 
the victory of Ramilies decide the fate of 
Flanders. In the second succession war, 
when the ambition of France proposed 
the dismemberment of the hereditary do- 
minions of the House of Austria, and the 
disposal of the imperial crown of Ger- 
many, the torrent of their first efforts, | 
carried them into the centre of Bohemia ; 
gave them possession of Prague, the ca- 
pital of that kingdom; all-powerful and 
uncontrolled, they gave an emperor to 
Germany at Frankfort, by the congé 
d’élire of their haughty, brilliant, and os- 
tentatious ambassador: yet without a 
single great battle, by successive checks, 
by the judicious conduct and steady per 
severance otf their enemies, they were 
driven from the Danube to the Rhine, and 
considered the escape of the garrison of 
Prague as a fortunate and creditable 
event.. In 1757, after the untortunate 
battle of Hastenbeck, and the dispersion 
of the duke of Cumberland's army by the 
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convention of Closter-Seven, Hanover 
being at their mercy, troops were de- 
tached to reinforce Soubise, who pene- 
trated into Saxony, and flattered himself 
with the destruction of the Prussian mo- 
narchy ; all these advantages were lost 
by the single battle of Rosbach; the 
French were again driven across the 
Rhine, Hanover delivered, and the war 
was concluded with more glory and ad- 
vantage to Great Britain, than any war in 
the annals of history.—If we advert to 
the other part of Europe, we shall find that 
m Italy the progress of the French arms 
has tormerly been as great or greater than 
at present; and the tide of their success 
has been as suddenly and completely 
‘turned by asingle action, as in any of the 
instances I have mentioned. In the first 
succession war, when the French were in 
1706, in possession of Milan, Mantua, 
Naples, and Piedmont, the battle of Turin 
obliged them to abandon the whole of 
those territories, and totally to evacuate 
Italy. In the second succession war, in 
1743, the prince of Conti penetrated 
through the Alps, possessed himself of all 
the strong posts on the side of Nice, 
iy the Col de Tende, forced the 
assade of the Barricades, and laid siege 
to Coni on the borders of Piedmont; yet 
the single battle of Coni having relieved 
that fortress, the French were obliged to 
abandon all their conquests in the Alps, 
and repass the Rhine.—He had, he 
trusted, already produced enough to con- 
vince their lordships that our situation was 
‘not such as to create despondcncy. Let 
it not be said that their lordships prede- 
.cessors had made greater cflorts, and ex- 
‘hibited more manly firmness, to maintain 
the succession of a Spanish king, or to 
preserve the inheritance of an Austrian 
princess, than they could cxert for the 
maintenance of their independence, and 
for the preservation of the glorious con- 
stitution of their country. The war which 
had been declared against us was not an 
ordinary war; it was a war for the anni- 
hilation of our laws, our liberties, our 
pron our civilization, and our re- 
igions When their lordships enjoyed the 
blessings of our happy form of govern- 
ment, Jet every one of them anticipate 
the curses and reproaches with which he 
would be branded by his posterity, if, 
from motives of convenience or the im- 
pulse of timidity, he crouched for peace, 
and sued for mercy from an implacable 
enemy, at the expense of the political 
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jurisprudence of the country, and of the 
existence of its constitution! Let me not 
be told, that the proposal of peace will 
not be so abject, that the consequences 
need not be so fatal. Ihave an authority 
beyond contradiction; that of the whole 
government with which it is proposed to 
treat. We have heard the general abhor- 
rence of the existence of the regal title ; 
the implacable enmity to all governments, 
with graduated orders of society ; and the 
indispensable rights of nature, as held out 
at the commencement of the war; all 
made subservient to the one grand object 
of hatred to this country. The “ violators 
of the free and natural rights of navigation 
in the Scheldt,” are to be united to the 
navy of France; the absolute monarch of 
Spain is to be joined to these votaries of 
equality; the enthusiasts of atheism are 
to unite with those Spaniards whom they 
have branded with bigotry, for the idle 
purpose of collecting a naval force which 
may sail to the Thames, and burn the new 
Carthage. Let us therefore recollect, 
that not only our lives, our laws, and our 
liberties are at stake, but even the national 
character of our posterity ; for, if we shall 
once admit into this country French Re- 
publicans, with their present disposition 
and feelings,—if we should once admit the 
guillotine within our shores; when we 
shall have inured our eyes to sights of 
horror; steeled our hearts by acts of 
cruelty; embrued our hands in blood; 
and debased our minds by tyranny and 
oppression; where will future ages look 
for the national character? Such being 
what we have on the one hand to fear, and 
on the other to preserve, it would be our 
duty to struggle, though our calamities 
should have been greater, and our acqui- 
sitions less than they are. But our acqui- 
sitions I by no means view in the same 
light as the noble marquis: even that of 
Corsica, which scems most particularly 
the object of the noble lord's derision, 
appears to me an object of infinite im- 
portance. I certainly have been very 
much amused by the lively comments of 
the noble marquis, as well as by the inge- 
nious descriptions given by the cntertain- 
ing democrat, whom he has called in to 
his assistance; but in hearing the most 
facetious historical jokes, it is impossible 
to prevent fact from occasionally inter- 
fering with the triumph of wit ; and when 
I hear of the defects of this barren and un- 
productive island, overloaded with esta- 
blishments, inhabited by men so encum- 
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bered with firelocks and spades, that they 
are neither soldiers nor farmers, with a 
decided preference to France, I cannot 
help recollecting that the French carried 
on a long, expensive, doubtful, and bloody 
warfare, to bring these coy Corsicans to 
follow their decided preference, and for 
the acquisition of this expensive and worth- 
less island. It naturally occurs, therefore, 
to me, that there remains behind some 
truth too solemn for a jest, which there- 
fore had been omitted in the catalogue; 
but at length one sarcasm has led me to 
guess at some possible advantage, to be 
derived from the island, which might 
counterbalance all its detects. The noble 
marquis, either in the course of his own 
argument, or in the abstract which he 
read from the democrat, mentions that 
«* the communications with the continent 
were so precarious, as to be sometimes in- 
terrupted for two months together :"— 
this, indeed, is proof that it is not a pos- 
session for a king in an opera, or a fairy 
tale; that it is not situated in a lake cal- 
culated for pleasant watcr-partics ; but 
that, on the contrary, it is placed in the 
middle of a boisterous and stormy sea 
seas Ihave myself experienced the Me- 

iterranean to be); and if so, let me ask 
the noble marquis, are there not ports in 
this island; will it not afford shelter for 
your men of war? protection to your 
merchant-ships? a rendezvous for your 
trade? and a facility to your commerce 
with that part of Europe? Is it by revenue 
and cultivation alone, that the noble mar- 
quis, as a British statesman, estimates the 
value of possessions ?. What were the nett 
revenues of Minorca beyond the annual 
expense of that island? I do not believe 
the treasury of England was much enriched 
by the collection of revenue from the pos- 
session of Minorca, yet it has been consi- 
dered by many able statesmen as an ob- 
ject of no trifling importance; and the 
people have, from some prejudice, re- 
garded the loss of it as a ground of com- 
plaint and resentment. Where is the fer- 
tility and territorial revenue of Gibraltar ? 
Yet when a hint only was dropped of 
putting it merely into discussion, on the 
negociation of peace, after an unsuccessful 
war, the whole nation seemed to shudder 
at the idea ; it was soon felt that sacrifices 
must be made elsewhere, and that the ad- 
vantages of that barren rock were not on 
" any terms to be relinquished. The value 
of Corsica, therefore, I conceive the noble 
marquis has estimated upon false grounds. 
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—Lord Mulgrave concluded with saying, 
that the Address should have his warmest 
support. 

Earl Stanhope said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of debating—the hour of de- 
bating he feared was gone by: events 
spoke for themselves; and the disasters 
of this accursed war were the best answers 
to the arguments of those who defended it, 
and recommended its continuance. The 
noble lord had told them that a great deal 
depended on a single battle; and he did 
not despair of another Blenheim. So the 
noble lord told them, in his letters, that 
he did not despair of keeping Toulon. 
But did the noble lord, or those he left 
behind him in command, keep Toulon ? 
It was curious to hear the doctrines of 
those who supported the war, and to com- 
pare thcir tlieory with their practice. A 
gentleman who had distinguished himself 
by his political Reflections (Mr. Burke) 
had maintained, that the people had no 
right to change their constitution or their 
government ; that it was handed down to 
them by their ancestors, and that they 
were bound to deliver it unimpaired to 
their posterity. If this doctrine were 
true, how did it accord with the conduct 
of government respecting Corsica? There 
the people had been not only allowed, but 
invited, to change their form of govern- 
ment completely ; the people, or rather 
the rabble and Sans Culottes of Corsica, 
had put the crown of their kingdom on 
the head of George 3d. Their con- 
stitution had in it essential differences 
from ours, though under the same king. 
Here it was asserted, that to form a well- 
balanced legislature, there must be two 
Houses to co-operate with the Crown. 
In Corsica there was but one House. It 
had been contended for here, ‘That there 
was a natural union between church and 
state. In Corsica, the king had nothing 
to do with religion. He knew not how 
the reverend bench would relish what he 
was about to say, but there were no bishops 
in the House of Assembly in Corsica.— 
He had expected that ministers would 
have stated some plausible reasons, for 
the continuance of the war; but only one 
noble carl in office had ventured to afford 
the House any infurmation on the sub- 
ject, and that noble earl had fairly con- 
fessed, that he had been so short a time 
in office, that he knew very little of the 
matter. With the rest mum and silence 
was the order of the day. A noble earl 
had stated, as one obstacle to peace, the 
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inveteracy of the French to the people of 
this country. The assertion was vague 
and unfounded. The French had no an- 
tipathy to the people of this island; they 
only detested administration, whom they 
considered as the authors of all the mis- 
chiefs of the war. He should vote for the 
amendment, because he heartily con- 
curred in its object. 

The Earl of Mansfield concurred with 
the noble mover of the Address, that it 
would be disadvantageous and disgraceful, 
even were the national character and spirit 
sunk so low, to crouch at the foot of 
France, elated with victory, and drunk 
with success, and sue for a peace. A 
peace granted under such circumstances 
could never be safe or honourable. The 
French, it was true, had made most 
astonishing efforts to carry on the war; 
but it was obvious they could not be con- 
tinued, and that, notwithstanding all their 
seizure of the property of the church, the 
nobles, and of individuals, and all their 
confiscations, they could not much longer 
bear the expense they had hitherto in- 
curred. The war during the last cam- 
paign, had cost France 144 millions stere 

ing. They had no less than six milliards 
of assignats in circulation, equal to 240 
millions sterling, besides the quantity of 
forged assignats which defied all calcula- 
tion. The suffering the law of the maxi- 
mum to sink into disuse, as well as their 
abandonment of the enforcement of the 
currency of assignats, sufficiently spoke 
their state of exhaustion. With regard 
to provisions and corn, the whole country 
was in a state of the direst penury. Dur- 
1g the last session ministers had been 
led upon to say in two words, what was 
the object of the war, when a noble secre- 
tary had said, he would answer the ques- 
tion in one word, security,—security was 
its object. Security must be obtained. 
A peace concluded without security to 
this country and its constitution, could 
only be a period of temporary and delusive 
repose, during which France would en- 
deavour to recruit her exhausted re- 
sources, and when she found herself suffi- 
ciently recovered, would not fail to renew 
her attack on this country, this new Car- 
thage, against which she had vowed 
eternal vengeance. His lordship con- 
cluded, with strongly recommending an 
unremitting attention to the preservation 
of the balance cf power in Europe, and 
with declaring that we had no option 
under the present circumstances: we must 
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either prosecute the war with vigour, or 
consent to sink into a state of humiliation 
and disgrace, to which he flattered him- 
self no British subject would submit. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
disgraceful series of defeats that had 
taken place from the commencement of 
the war to the present day, would, if he 
had no sense of duty to his country, have 
induced him to come to that House as 2 
matter of curiosity, to hear what the su 
porters of the address could say in a 
vour of the extraordinary measures re- 
commended in the king’a speech. After 
® campaign unparalleled for disaster, it 
was really astonishing that ministers 
should persevere in the war with such 
 igeaele obstinacy. Were we not told 

st year, that the enemy’s resources were 
exhausted: that it was impossible they 
should continue under Robespierre’s ty- 
ranny? The system of tyranny and Robe- 
spierre had been changed for Tallien and 
moderation; but had they not still in- 
creasing resources, and were not the peo- 
ple more united? Ministers drew conclu- 
sions directly contrary to what must be 
the natural result. The system of terror 
and the system of moderation were held 
out as unlikely to last. | We were told, 
What ! would you make peace with France 
in the moment when she is exhausted ? 
And, in the very same breath, we are 
asked, would you crouch to France for 
peace when you know that she is deter- 
mined to persevere in. the war? Surely 
one or the other of these arguments must 
be false. If she was really exhausted, 
she would be as eager for peace as our- 
selves. Ministers accused France of a 
desire to over-run all Europe, and to des- 
troy every government, and yet at the 
same moment they acknowledged that she 
was in treaty with more than one of the 
belligerent powers, and that she had kept 
her faith inviolably with the neutral states. 
Prussia was to be subsidized last cam- 
paign, and even then did not act; and 
Austria could not raise a single sixpence. 
He was astonished at the monstrous ideas 
of persevering in a system so utterly incon- 
sistent with common sense. Our domes- 
tic policy had been to institute a system 
of espionage, and to alarm the people — 
with plots and conspiracies, which did not 
exist, or if they did, by the verdict of an 
English jury they must be plots without 
conspirators. : 

Lord Grenville felt himself happy in 
concurring with every noble lord had 
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preceded him, on the subject of the 
rince’s marriage. There seemed to be 
ut -one mind on that occasion, whatever 
differences there were, in respect to other 
parts of the address. Having paid a hand- 
some compliment to the Brunswick family 
and to the present prospect of still far- 
ther securing to this country the enjoy- 
ment of its constitution, he said, that their 
lordships were now, in the most peculiar 
manner called upon to support that con- 
stitution. He said, he shauld seriously 
demand of their lordships, whether the 
moment of ill-success was a proper time 
to sue for peace? Were we to beg of the 
enemy to cease hostilities, when their si- 
tuation was so desperate as nearly to 
amount to a state of despair ? In August 
1793, the distress in France was so great, 
that there were assignats in circulation to 
the amount of 134 millions sterling, all of 
which were, by the dread of the guillotine 
forced upon the people. This naturally 
taised the price of every article, and the 
assignats in consequence lost 75 per cent. 
m value. In this situation a remedy was 
applied as desperate as the disease. The 
people were forced, under pain of death, 
to take them at par; and, in order to 
add to the tyranny of the oppression, it 
was accompanied by the law of the maxi- 
mum ; to ensure which revolutionary com- 
mittees were established throughout the 
nation, the salaries to the individuals of 
which committees, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of 26 millions sterling. Their 
eat exertion had cost them 160 mil- 
ions sterling per annum. Were we when 
so destructive a system was precipitating 
the enemy on to ruin, to crouch at the 
feet of these despotic democrats? Their 
revolutionary committees distributed all 
over the country put every thing into a state 
of requisition, and cut of all commerce; 
their manufactures were annihilated, and 
their retail trade at an end. Was it in 
the nature of things that they could carry 
on a war much longer? The simple ques- 
tion was, whether this country would be 
in a better situation by vigorously con- 
tinuing the war, or pusillanimously suing 
for peace ? What proof had we, that the 
enemy were disposed to terms of pacifi- 
cation, supposing we were mean enough 
to solicit them? Our humiliation would 
be great indeed if we asked ; but our dis- 
pace would be still greater if they re- 
used: and that they would do so we had 
every reason to believe, for it was the 
determined maxim of Brissot, of Robe- 
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epierre, of Tallien, of the directors of the 
system of terror, and the abettors of mo- 
deration not to make peace with this 
country. They breathed but one lan- 
guage of hostility against Great Britain. 
And why did they so? Because Great 
Britain prevented them from making peace 
with Austria, Prussia and Spain, that is, 
from trampling upon the constitutions of 
those countries, and destroying all civil 
society in Europe. He besought noble 
lords to turn this idea in their minds, and, 
if they drew a comparison between Great 
Britain and France, they would instantly 
perceive the immense difference there was 
as to the situation of each, and the su- 
preme happiness of the people of the one 
when contrasted with the misery of the 
other. These were not speculative argu- 
ments ; they were founded in facts, and 
facts which proved, that their design of 
making peace with other powers was, that 
when they had disarmed the rest of Eu- 
rope, they might come to the banks of 
the Thames, and endeavour to verify their 
favourite expression of destroying the 
“< New Carthage.” We were not to look 
to our present situation with timidity. 
That the crisis was one of difficulty and 
danger, he could not deny; nor could we 
look with indifference on the loss of the 
Netherlands. There was one question 
he should put, exploded as it was, namely. 
With whom were we to make peace? At 
one time it was said with Brissot, at ano- 
ther with Le Brun; both of these had 
successively fallen by the hands of the 
executioners; and then we were told 
that the {committee of public safety were 
the party with whom we were to nego-— 
ciate, at the head of which Robespierre 
reigned ; but who had shared the fate of 
his predecessors. ‘The answer now to the 
question is, ‘* You are to treat with the 
moderates,” but what security had we that 
a peace would be more permanent with 
Tallien than with Brissot, Le Brun, or 
Robespierre? For every mob that was 
successful would form a new government 
and under each they were equally hostile 
to the glory and prosperity of this country. 
He insisted, that the time of the enemy’s 
temporary success was not the hour for 
making peace ; especially when we were 
convinced that no peace formed under 
such circumstances could promisestability. 
It would be necessary for our own secus 
rity to retain our military preparations in 
the same state as at present, and thereby 
to forfeit all the advantages which were 
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proposed from a system of immediate pa- 
cification. Should we disband our armies 
and dismantle. our fleets, we should only 
afford to the French a breathing space, 
now that they were almost exhausted: 
and what would our situation be when 
they should again attack us with recruited 
resources and renewed vigour? In short, 
until some government should be esta- 
blished in France on which we could place 
reliance, it would be extremely impolitic 
to diminish the very flourishing state to 
which our army He navy had arrived. It 

‘would be degrading indeed, if we were to 
bow down and beg for peace, and eat the 
scraps and crumbs which fell from the ta- 
bles of these proud anarchists. Were 
peace to be signed to-morrow would any 
rational man, under existing circumstan- 
ces, admit one republican from France to 
disseminate his dangerous doctrines in 
this kingdom? Surely not. He should 
give his decided negative to the amend- 
ment. 

The Duke of Leeds said, that he felt 
himself about to enter on a most unplea- 
sant duty. It was now said, that it was 
disloyalty even to think of peace; yet 
peace, he would still confess was never 
out of his thoughts. He did not mean to 
suggest disgraceful or submissive terms, 
but to recommend such a peace as could 
fairly and honourably be made. He saw 
no end of the war, on the ground stated 
by ministers ; and, though he could not 
agree to the amendment, yet he could not 
support the address, because it went to 
pledge the House never to be in amity 
with France whilst that nation continued 
arepublic. In this case, a peace might 
never be made; yet if rance preferred a 
republican form of government, to dictate 
to her in this instance was neither just nor 

. decent. 

The Marquis of Abercorn said, he had till 
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money down the throats of every body; 
and we had forced nations to defend them- 
selves whether they would or not. A 
war planned without wisdom had been 
conducted without energy; and we had 
contrived to monopolise the odium of 
France, though we had not gained the 
esteem of our allies. We had sent our 
brave men to be abandoned by those 
allies, and to perish in the defence of 
their territories. He still thought, that 
a system of strong defence was prac- 
ticable, and would be preferable to a 
peace. We were possessed of resour- 
ces, but we should husband them. He 
was for withdrawing our troops from 
the continent, and acting only by sea; 
or on such occasions as our assistance 
could be decidedly useful. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that he per- 
ceived much eagerness on one side of the 
House to misstate the case, by depre- 
ciating the loss and magnifying the gain of 
the war. He thought the calculation very 
ae and simple. The one was just as 
real, as the other was chimerical. The pub-. 
lic mind was at that moment in suspense 
about the fate of our West-India islands. 
And Corsica, which had attached so much 
contempt and ridicule to his majesty’s 
councils, instead of an advantage, might 
become a very serious misfortune. It 
was such a jewel as tarnished, but never 
could increase the splendour of the British 
crown. Year after year ministers had 
asserted that the enemy would not be able 
to support another campaign : every suc- 
ceeding campaign had, notwithstanding, 
been more efficient than the former. 
The argument on which so much stress 
had been laid, that the deficiency of the 
enemy's resources appeared from their 
immense outgoings, he thought an absurd 
one. The noble secretary had said, that 
their expenditure last campaign amounted 


now been precluded from delivering his ; to 160 millions sterling. He doubted the 
sentiments upon this weighty question; ; fact. Admitting it, however, to be cor- 
but they difftred from those delivered | rect, it only proved, either that ministers 
on both sides. He had only heard opi- ; had been uniformly out in their calcula- 
nions for absolute war or immediate peace: | tions, or that a system of imposition on 
he thought there was a line to be pursued ; their lordships and the public was regu- 
that would not subject us to the disasters ; larly pursued. What did their lordships 
of the one, nor tu the disgrace of the other. | think of measures, which could ony be. 
ale thought the war originally wise and ; supported by reasonings thus equivocal and. 
- necessary, and if conducted on rational fallacious? What consolation could their 
principles, such as would not only have lordships derive from miserable specula- 
been safe, but honourable. He was sorry . tions on the resources of a people, whose 
to say it had been quite the reverse. We ! armies had broken and dispersed the most 
had made ourselves the principals and the ; formidable confederacy that ever threat-. 
paymasters of the world. We had thrust | ened the liberties of the world? All that 
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had been said about the difficulty of treat- 
ing, he conceived to be nothing more 
than pretence. It was every way as easy 
to negociate with France as with any other 
state. That country, notwithstanding all 
its recent convulsions, did not seem more 
incident to a change in its rulers than its 
neighbours. The ministry of none could 
be permanent, and there was an end of 
all treaties, if that was to be a condition 
which could never happen. But what did 
nations chiefly regard as the mutual basis 
of confidence in their conditions? Not 
surely the precarious circumstance of vi- 
cissitude in cabinets, the intrigues of 
courtiers, or the narrow and crooked po- 
litics of favourite statesmen ; but the pre- 
vailing temper and genius of the people. 
And he did not expect to be now told, 
that though Tallien and his friends were 
to perish to-morrow, the French would be 
at any loss for leaders. There was no- 
thing in the Speech, that in the smallest 
measure determined what the object of 
the war really was, or, at what stage of it, 
any hopes were to be indulged of peace. 
Had ministers shown to his conviction 
that they aimed at nothing unjust or un- 
reasonable, he would have been the last 
man in the House to oppose it: but when 
called to support a war of mutual destruc- 
tion, and of which he saw no end, he had 
no option but to grapple for his own safe- 
ty as well and as long as he could, and 

at, he was decidedly convinced, was 
only to be obtained by the means recom- 
mended in the amendment. He agreed 
with ministers, that it was a bad time for 
making peace; from them such a propo- 
sition could never come with a good 
grace; but what then? The public could 
never sanction eternal hostility and in 
all wars one of the parties must be foiled. 
This, he was sorry to observe, was now 
our case, and it became us to bear it with 
as much magnanimity as we could. But he 
never could think it any indignity in na- 
tions any more than iadividagle, for the 
weak to yield to the strong; and he ear- 
neatly deprecated the madness of obsti- 
nately persisting against a force so emi- 
nently superior. The noble secretary had 
said, that we ought to follow up with vi- 
gour, the generous exertions of war in 
which the country was engaged. He was 
ata loss how to construe this odd phrase- 
ology. It was an easy matter for ministers 
and statesmen to devise at their leisure 
the means of supporting what they were 
pleased to call “ generous exertions,” 
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not with their own, but with the riches 
and blood of a gallant and unsuspecting 
public. They knew nothing of the dis- 
tresses it occasioned among those who im- 
mediately felt its pressures, of being vio- 
lently torn from their families, or of leav- 
ing them destitute and miserable, and of 
having all the hardships of a military life 
imposed upon them, instead of the quiet 
domestic habits in which they were born 
and bred. To these direful extremities 
thousands of their fellow-creatures were 
daily consigned by their order. They 
prescribed the duty, but others must set 
the example. All the difficulty or incon- 
venience that fell upon them was, to bring 
forward a plausible case for public inspec- 
tion. But was not. this being generous at 
the expense of others? He would ven- 
ture to assure them, that for such gene- 
ous exertions as these, they would not 
have the blessing of the widow or the fa- 
therless, the approbation of their own 
hearts, or that of any thinking, sober, or 
good mind. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Contents, 12; Not-contents, 95. The 
Address was then agreed to. 

List of the Minority. 
Duke of Bedford E. of Buckinghamsh. 
Marg. of Lansdown ~—= Earl of Egmont 
Earl of Derby Earl of Albemarle 
Earl of Tankerville Farl of Guilford 
Earl Stanhope Earl of Suffolk 
Earl of Thanet Lord Chedworth 


The King’s Answer to the Lords Ad- 
dress.| To the Address of the Lords 
his Majesty returned this Answer: 

“¢ My Lords ; 

«IT thank you for this very loyal and 
dutiful Address, and particularly for your 
congratulations to me on the approaching 
marriage of my son the prince of Wales. 
—The expressions of your zeal for the 
honour of my crown, and for the pros- 
perity and safety of my people, and your 
assurances of concurrence and support 
in that line of conduct from which alone, 
in the actual situation of affairs, we can 
derive either present security, or future 
tranquillity, cannot but be highily satis- 
factory to me. The firmness and per- 
severance of parliament, and the spirit 
and energy of my people, will, I doubt 
not, lead to a prosperous and successful 
termination of this great contest.” 


Debate 1n the Commens on the Clandes- 
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ously to the taking into consideration his 
majesty’s Speech from the throne, the 
Speaker presented the usual bill for pre- 
venting Clandestine Outlawries. On the 
motion, that it be read a first time, 

Mr. Sheridan objected to putting the 
question, upon this ground :—it had been 
the uniform practice of the House to 
read that bill on the opening of every ses- 
sion, before they proceeded to take his 
majesty’s Speech into consideration; this 
he understood to be a custom for the 
purpore of expressing the right of the 

ouse of Commons to proceed to any 
business previous to taking into considera- 
tion the specch from the throne. He 
thought this right not an useless, barren 
trifle, but a right to be insisted upon 
whenever an occasion should occur for 
any practical good purpose. 
ceived the opportunity was now come for 
asserting that right, and this he did by 
way of enforcing the principle in the 
strongest manner possible. With that 
view he must object in form to the read- 
ing of the bill now proposed to be read, 
in order to introduce a motion upon 
another subject. We were now called 
upon to advise his majesty, at a time the 
most extraordinary, in a situation the 
most critical and alarming, upon a subject 
of the utmost importance to this country 
at large, as well as to every member of 
that House; and, before they could say 
they were in a proper situation to give fit 
advice to his majesty, in a free, fair, 
and impartial manner, it was essentially 
necessary they should themselves be free, 
which could not be the case while the 
Habeas Corpus act remained suspended. 
His object, therefore, was, after this ques- 
tion was negatived, to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension act. There could be no 
objection from ministers to this mode of 
proceeding, unless they would assert, that 
there existed at this moment the same pa- 
ramount necessity as that on which they 
grounded the suspension. If he was told 
that the bill had but a very short time to 
run; or that it was not intended to be 
renewed, he would answer, that he would 
not suffer such a bill to die a natural 
death; that he would not wait a month, 
a weck, a day, or a single moment, after 
the meeting of parliament, without calling 
on that House to act as independent, ho- 
nourable, and free agents for the public ; 
but would defend those rights of the peo- 
ple which had been invaded by ministers. 
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Mr. Secretary Dundas expressed his 
doubts as to the propriety of the hon. 
member's objections at this particular 
time. 

The Speaker admitted the propriety of 
Mr. Sheridan’s conduct. A question had 
been urged in the usual manner, to which 
the hon. gentleman, as a member of par- 
liament had a right to object. The 
parties were now at issue, and it was 
the House alone which could decide the 
difference. 

Mr. Sccretary Dundas saw no reason 
whiy the urgent business of the day should 
be delayed tor the purpose of deliberating 
on a subject of an extraneous nature. 
Before the expiration of the bill, in Feb- 
ruary, there would be ample opportunities 
to consider the propriety of its renewal. 
He had, however, no scruple in declar- 
ing that if no stronger reasons appeared 
for the discontinuance of the suspension, 
than at present existed, the safety of the 
country demanded its renewal. 

Mr. Jekyll said, that though the right 
hon. secretary seemed to have made up 
his mind by anticipation, it did not follow 
that the House should be of his opinion. 
The verdicts of the virtuous juries at the 
Old Bailey had sufficiently demonstrated 
that no such thing as a conspiracy had 
existed in this country. His hon. friend 
had stated, that the suspension kept the 
people, and the representatives of the 
people, in shackles. In this opinion he 
agreed, and therefore thought it ought 
instantaneously to be repealed. The 
House had, on the suggestion of certain 
persons, declared there existed a plot in 
this country, thereby in a great measure 
prejudging and preventing the fair opera- 
tion of the grand jury. Persons were ac- 
cused on that occasion, and many things 
were published against the accused, and 
even threats held out in papers well 
known to be under the influence of go- 
vernment, in order to bring about a ver- 
dict contrary to the good sense, the ho- 
nour, and the justice of the jury. Their 
verdicts, however, were well known, 
and the practical inference from these 
trials was, that there never existed 
any such plot as was stated to exist, and 
that there was no occasion for shutting 
up individuals for six months upon such 
charges as had been preferred against 
them. But he hoped the day would come 
when such practices would be fairly ex- 
amined, as well as the subject of new- 
fangled treasons, introduced by munistry, 
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in direct and unconstitutional contradic- 
tion to the statute of Edward the third. 

Mr. Maurice Robinson said, he should 
oppose the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act when the proper time came 
for discussing it, but could not agree to 
any departure trom the usual mode of 
procecding on the first day of the session. 
- The Solicitor-General said, that so far 
from having any doubts on the subject, 
he was more and more convinced, trom 
the proceedings that had taken place on 
the trials, of the existence of a conspiracy. 
The only effect of the late verdicts was, 
that the persons acquitted could not be 
again tried for the same offence. They 
by no means went to affect the general 
question. Mr. Tooke, who had been 
tried and acquitted, had afterwards ad- 
mitted the existence of sucha conspiracy, 
and the intention of calling together a 
British Convention.—The learned gen- 
tleman said, that if the juries had been as 
well informed of facts as he was, they 
would have acted in a different manner. 
Ido not, however, attempt to stigmatize 
them for their conduct. The situation 
of this country had, indeed, the most se- 
rious complexion. There were men in 
it who propagated doctrines of the most 
dangerous tendency, and who, to obtain 
a parliamentary reform, thought any 
means justifiable. There were societies, 
aililiated, after the example of the detes- 
table Jacobins of France, whose aim was 
universal suftrage, and whose plans of re- 
form were impracticable, and would un- 
avoidably introduce the French anarchy, 
with all its horrid concomitants. Their 
affected moderation served to put men of 
political penetration on their guard; and 
even the mildest of their champions could 
not sufficiently disguise their intentions. 
One of their most eloquent speculative 
writers had said, ‘ Let us obtain uni- 
versal suffrage, and monarchy and aristo- 
cracy will be but as dust in the balance.”’ 
All this was true. If universal suffrage 
were obtained, monarchy and aristocracy 
would be but as dust in the balance. 
This was fully established in the course 
of the late trials. ‘Those who were en- 
gaged, contended not for universal suf- 

age only, but for the inalienable right 
of the people to effect areform. Such 
rights could exist neither in this nor in 
any other well-regulated country. ‘There 
would be perpetual innovation, and per- 
petual confusion. ; 

Mr. Fox observed that the motion in- 
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tended to be made by his hon. friend 
ought not to be objected to. The House 
for the purpose of asserting their own 
dignity and independence, and not from a 
desire of showing any disrespect to the 
crown, proceeded to read a bill, or do 
some other act, previous to taking the 
speech from the throne into their conside- 
ration. This they did first for the purpose 
of establishing, and afterwards of conti- 
nuing a right which they now incontesta- 
bly enjoyed, and it was a right they 
should continue to enjoy, because it was 
beneficial to the public. That being the 
view he had of the subject, he confessed 
that all the debate which had arisen on 
the observation of his hon. friend was 
strictly regular, for it certainly was as re- 
gular for one person to assert, as it was 
for another to deny the existence of a 
plot. With regard to the acquittal of a 
jury, he understood it to be, in the Jan- 
guage of the constitution of this country 
an establishment of the innocence of the 
accuscd—-a complete vindication of cha- 
racter, and restoration of honour. But 
he had heard language that night which 
was to him entirely new; for he had been 
told, that the verdict of acquittal was in 
effect no more than that the accused party 
should not be tried again on the same 
charge. That was a definition of law 
which, he trusted, he should never hear 
again, even from the colleagues of that 
learned gentleman. The learned gentle- 
man had insisted on the existence of a 
treasonable plot, because it appeared that 
there were some persons who wished for 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
because addresses had been presented to 
the French Convention, or because these 
persons held opinions upon political sub- 
jects contrary to those of the learned gen- 
tleman. It was thus the doctrine of con- 
structive treason was to be maintained; a 
doctrine, which, if permitted to pass un- 
noticed in any place where the publication 
of opinion was important, might in time be 
insisted upon as the law of the land. The 
learned gentleman had said, that the evi- 
dence on the trials proved the existence 
ofa treasonable plot. Hemight think so 
but, did the jury think so? Most unques- 
tionably they did not. ‘The jury had the 
advantage of hearing the specch of that 
learned gentleman, but it did not convince 
them ; and if he might judge from the spe-, 
cimen, which the Iearned gentleman had 


{given that night, it would have had no 


better eflect upon himself. ‘Lhe learned 
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gentleman said he was better informed 
than the jury. But it did not appear from 
that observation, that the learned gentle- 
man had communicated that superior 
knowledge, either on the trials on that 
occasion, or to the House in the present 
Instance. Mr. Fox then took notice of 
the acquittals of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Tooke, 
Mr. Thelwall, and all the other gentlemen 
who had been indicted as authors of a 
treasonable plot, on which it had been 
maintained in that House, that extraordi- 
nary steps ought to be taken. The jury 
had negatived the existence of that plot, 
by finding them all not guilty. That jury 
were not men who had favours to asx of 
government ;—they were not members of 
that House adopting the report of a se- 
cret committee, afterwards voting for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
then, perhaps, within a eee called to 
the house of peers. No; they were men 
who honestly and conscientiously per- 
formed their duty, and he believed they 
performed it well and to the satisfaction 
of the public; and happy indeed it was 
for the people of this country that their 
lives and characters, and every thing they 
held most dear, were in such hands. How 
then stood the case? A committee of that 
House had declared that there existed a 
treasonable conspiracy in this country ; 
the jury by their verdict, had denied its 
existence. He did not ask the prosecu- 
tors whether they were satisfied of the ex- 
istence ofa plot ; he dared say they were 
but he would ask a jury, and they would 
answer him that there was no such plot. 
With these reflections, he thanked his 
hon. friend for calling the attention of the 
House as early as possible to the subject ; 
for, if time were given, fresh plots, new 
false alarms and conspiracies might be 
brought forward, to answer the same pur- 
poses as the former. They would call on 
their new John Nokes and Thomas Stiles, 
and all the herd of their spies, to support 
such plots, and therefore to avoid the pos- 
sibility of such evils recurring, it was es- 
sential that no time should be lost. This 
was a subject on which those who felt for 
the constitution as they ought, would con- 
sider gravely, and the more especially as 
doctrines had been maintained on the law 
of treason, by advocates, whose learning 
and importance carried with their opinion 
almost as muchwweight as if coming from 
the bench; doctrines, which, if allowed 
to crecp in, and establish themselves, 
might, in process of time, be destructive 
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to the civil liberty of the country. It was 
a point, therefore which could not be too 
soon oF too seriously discussed ; for it 
was alarming to hear, what he had, indeed 
apprehended would be the case, because 
he knew that there was nothing so despe- 
rate, of which ministers were not capable, 
that on such pretences the Habeas Cor- 
pus act was to be again suspended after 
it had been proved already that the very 
cause for that suspension did not exist. 
Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he had had a 
share in the conduct of the prosecutions 
alluded to, and should not shelter himself 
under the right of pleading the duty 
ofan advocate, in the part which he had 
taken he avowed the most unequivocal 
responsibility. - He could not agree with 
right hon. friend as to the constitutional 
operation of a verdict of acquittal ina court 
of justice. He had said that such an ac- 
quittal was a complete establishment of 
innocence, and justification of the accused. 
So little did he think that to be the case, 
that he was of opinion no person was 
bound to form that conclusion for him- 
selfinthat House. Out of that House it 
was unquestionably every man’s duty not 
to arraign the verdict of any jury, but in 
that House there was no such injunction 
when the subject came to be discussed. 
Neither the presumption of common sense 
nor any rule of legislative discussion re- 
quired that any member of that House 
should agree in declaring that a person 
was entirely innocent of an offence laid to 
his charge, because he stood acquitted m 
a court of justice. As well might it be 
said that a house-breaker, highway-man, 
or pies ona was as pure and honoure- 
ble a character as his right hon. friend, 
merely because, by the forms of a court of 
law, he should be entitled to his acquittal. 
Every one accustomed to attend courts 
of justice, knew that many guilty men 
were acquitted, not because any doubts 
were entertained of their guilt, but be- 
cause they were entitled to that acquittal 
by the strict rules of legal evidence. It 
was not necessary that the jury should be 
satisfied of the entire innocence of the 
party accused in order to acquit him; if 
there was a doubt in their mind, that 
doubt was sufficient ground for their ac- 
quittal. But would any man say, because 
upon such a doubt they might acquit, 
that therefore there was no ground for 
the charge, or that the party was entirely 
innocent. It had been said that doctrines 
of high treason which were dangerous to 
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the constitution, had been maintained on 
the late trials. He knew not to whom 
in particular that observation was directed. 
He was ready to take theresponsibility on 
himself for what he had said upon those 
trials. He also had noticed much of 
what had been said by others, and in no 
instance did there appear to him any thing 
that could warrant such an observation. 
The two learned gentlemen who had taken 
the lead in the prosecutions, had so con- 
ducted themselves as to rivet his esteem to 
them forever. 

Mr. Fox said, that much of the doctrine 
maintained on the late trials for high trea- 
son was Contrary, as it appeared tohim, to 
the letter, and to the spirit of the 25th of 
Edward 3rd, and not warranted upon any 
good legal authority—doctrine which he 

new to be incompatible with the spirit 
of any good law, and which he believed to 
be disgusting to the people. With res. 
pect to the effect of the verdict of the jury 
all he had pronounced was the opinion of 
the jury ; they had expressed no doubts, 
and he knew of none; therefore he took it 
as it appeared, that the accused were in- 
nocent, because they were pronounced not 
guilty. He had no difficulty insaying that 
his opinion coincided with that of the jury. 

Mr. Pitt wished the House to recollect 
what the question was which was now be- 
fore them. It was perfectly true that, in 
point of form a bill should be read pre- 
vious to the entering on the discussion of 
the Speech from the throne, and therefore 
a motion for it was always made, but it 
was always a formal motion, and he be- 
heved it would be difficult to find an in- 
stance where the House had proceeded 
beyond the mere point of form. No doubt 
could be entertained of the right which the 
House had ta enter upon serious business 
previous to the discussion of his majesty’s 
speech; but this was aright which was 
only to be used in cases of extreme ur- 
gence. Now, what was the case here ? An 
hon. gentleman had said that a certain 
bill the operation of which suspended the 
Habeas Corpus act, ought to be repealed 
mmediately. What reason was there for 
repealing it now? ‘There could be none, 
unless it was meant to be alleged, that 
what parliament had acted upon, after due 
deliberation, was now disproved ;_ or that 
government had manifestly abused the dis- 
cretion which had been reposed in them. 
Now would any of the hon. gentlemen on 
the other side take such ground and jus- 
tify either of these propositions? They 
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said the gry Baa negatived the existence 
of aplot. He affirmed, they had done no 
such thing. They had negatived the ex- 
istence of the charge, upon the proof ex- 
hibited within the line of law, in the man- 
ner and form stated in the indictment ; they 
had not negatived that part of the charge 
which was the ground of the suspension 
ofthe Habeas Corpus act, namely, that 
these persons were parties to a conspiracy, 
if not of treason, to a crime as great inmo- 
ral guilt, and dangerous to the rights and 
privileges of parliament and to the tran- 
quillity of the country as treason or an 
other offence could be. The verdict of 
acquittal, therefore, was not conclusive 
evidence to the satisfaction of the House, 
that the bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act ought to be repealed. He’ 
for one was prepared to argue, that all 
the substantial grounds were proved upon 
these trials. Whether it would be neces- 
sary to continue the suspension of the 
Habcas Corpus act, he would not now ar- 
gue. Hecould not however avoid saying 
that he saw no rcason for abandoning 
the caution which the legislature had pro- 
vided. He must also add, that if it should 
appear, after the trials of the persons 
charged in this indictment for high trea- 
son, that they have not been supported 
so as to lead to the proof of legal guilt 
against the individuals, but if they have 
been, in the opinion of the public, guilty 
of'a design as dangerous as any that ever 
was attempted, which did not come within 
the degree of punishment which the law 
at present, provided parliament would then 
do wisely to consider whether more or less 
precaution to preventsuch mischief should 
be adopted. There was nothing in what 
had been said to-night, which ought to in- 
duce the House not to proceed to busi- 
ness on which the public attention was 
fixed, or to depart from the common 
order of the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. Lambton considered the verdict of 
a jury im acquitting any person charged 
with a crime to be conclusive evidence, in 
justice, in morals, and in common sense of 
innocence. He had ever understood it 
as a maxim of English law, that every per- 
son was to be considered innocent till he 
was found guilty. He expressed great 
indignation at some of the doctrines he 
had heard that night from the ministerial 
side of the House, and declared he should 
not be surprised to hear it proposed from 
that quarter, that abastile should be erect- 
ed in this country. 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that as every word 
he had heard from the other side of the 
House had confirmed him in his opinion 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act was intended to be continued, he 
should take the earlicst day to bring for- 
ward the discussion. He was determincd 
to allow no time to concert plans for ex- 
citing alarm, no time to make fresh false 
accusations, no time to marshal and ar- 
range spies, but to call at once upon mi- 
nisters for their reasons for continuing 
to deprive the people of this country of 
their dearest rights, after every honest 
man was convinced that the whole story 
of plots and conspiracies was nothing but 
a wicked fabrication. 

The Clandestine Outlawry bill was then 
read a first, and ordered to be read a se- 
cond time. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was sorry to in- 
terrupt the business of the day a second 
time, but what he had now to state was 
an important point of order. He thought 
he saw an illustrious stranger (Mr. Dun- 
das) in the body of the House, to whom, 
whatever might be his merits, to pay any 
greater degree of attention than to other 
strangers, was irtegular. Mr. Burke's bill 
which abolished the office of third secre- 
tary of state, enacted, that if his majesty 
at any future period, should think proper 
to revive the office, the person appointed 
to it, if a member of the House of Com- 
mons, should vacate his seat ; he therefore 
apprehended the right hon. gentleman was 
no longer a member. Lord Grenville, 
they all knew, was secretary of state for 
the foreign department, and he wished to 
know whether the duke of Portland and 
the right hon. gentleman were one secre- 
tary of state or two secretaries of state: 
because if they were two, he conceived, 
that the right hon. gentleman from the 
nature of his office, must be the third se- 
cretary of state. 

Mr. itt said, he did not know why this 
inquiry had been made, unless it was to 
throw an impediment in the way of the 
important matters the House had to dis- 
cuss. It appeared to him rather singular 
that the hon. gentleman, who had given 
up the motion he proposed, on a subject 
he thought of the greatest importance 
should now come forward with another 
scarcely of less moment. He thought the 
hon. gentleman had not acted with any 
great degree of candour towards Mr. Dun- 
das in endeavouring, as he had done on 
tlie former discussion, to inveigle and en- 
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trap him into a delivery of his sentiments 

in that House, and immediately to tound 

on that circumstance an accusation which 

would subject his right hon. friend to a 

penalty of 500/. If the hon. gentleman 

had made his motion, it would have an- 

swered his argument: for what would it 

appear that Mr. Dundas had accepted 

more than he had possessed before ? He 

held the same seals, and transacted the 

same business which he had done for a 

considerable time? the duke of Portland 

mercly bore the name of secretary. The 

hon. gentleman had asked, who exercised 

the new office ? To that question the na- 

tural reply was, that that person who last 

accepted the office was invested with the 

new office. The hon. gentleman, when he 

asscrted that tlic act left only two depart- 

ments was not correct. The fact was that 

the home and foreign departments were 

entirely new arrangements, madd by the 

ministry by whom that bill was passed. It 

was not a division of the business: for 

the king might signify his pleasure to any 

person either at home or abroad, through: 
any channel he thought expedient. It 

was fully competent either to the duke of 

Portland or lord Grenville to convey the 

king’s pleasure to any person, whether in 

the department of which he nominally 
bore the direction or not. The arrange- 

ments might be, and were, made as they 
were best calculated to produce facility 
and rel teeta into the conduct of the 
public business. 

Mr. Sheridan said,i was extraordinary 
that an attack should be made on him for 
want of candour, accompanied by an ac- 
cusation of an attempt to inveigle the 
honest simplicity and innocence of the 
right hon. secretary in order to. make him 
pay the sum of 500/. According to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the duke of 
Portland was the nominal third secretary 
of state: a more respectful mode ot men- 
tioning his ministerial office might have 
been adopted by his new friends. What 
confirmed him in the opinion that Mr. 
Dundas must be the third secretary of 
state was, the right hon. gentleinan’s de- 
claration on a former occasion, that he 
had accepted the office he then held 
merely as a temporary accommodation to 
his majesty’s service, and that he never 
went to bed at night, or rose in the morn- 
ing, without feeling that he had under- 
taken more business than he was able to 
perform. In consequence, he thought the 
great pulitical Alcides had been called in 
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from Burlington House, ut guiescat Atlas. 
It was lamentable to see an act, which was 
one of the many that did honour to the 
political character of its author, violated 
in the spirit if not in the letter, by those 
who had been the loudest in its praise. 
Mr. Dundas said, he had only obeyed 
the king’s commands, and he should never 
disavow such obedience, where the public 
had made any acquisition, such as he was 
sure they had made, from the transfer of 
the duties of the office to a nobleman, by 
whom they would be discharged with the 
highest integrity and ability. The duke 
of Portland was not a nominal secretary 
of state, for in his office was all the bu- 
siness within the home department, of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonies. 
He thought the duke of Portland’s name 
should have been used with more decorum 
by a person professing to respect him. 
Mr. Fox wished to know who in fact, 
was the third secretary; for though he 
did not think the letter of the law reached 
the case, yet he was convinced the spirit 
of it had been invaded. Jt had been said, 
that the last appointed was of course the 
third secretary ; this was a curious asser- 
tion, and led to an absurd conclusion ; for 
on this ground every person, whatever 
owers might be entrusted to him, who 
ast came into office was to be considered 
as the third secretary, as described in the 
bill. Did ministers mean to reduce the 
bill to this—that there might be three sc- 
cretaries of state, consistently with the 
ane at of the act, while any one of 
them had not a seat in the House of Com- 
mons? This was an absurdity that no 
man could advance. He was sorry to see 
the duke of Portland, of whom he should 
never speak but in terms that became the 
respect he felt from long political con- 
nexion and private friendship, accepting 
an office which he himself had formerly 
thought ought to be abolished. 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.) His Majesty’s Speech hav- 
ing been read, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull rose, to move 
an Address of Thanks. He disclaimed 
all intention of entering into the particu- 
lars of the last unfortunate campaign, mi- 
nisters were, undoubtedly responsible for 
all the measures that had been adopted 
during the present war. He did not be- 
lieve that the ill-success originated with 
them, and he had no doubt but they would 
be able to give complete satisfaction on 
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this country with those of France. 
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this business. It appeared, from his ma- 
jesty’s speech, that the States-general had 
entered into a negociation for peace, with 
the French. As that negociation was now 
depending, it would be improper to make 
any comments upon it. 
much, that all ideas of asafe and honora- 
ble peace, were at present hopeless. 
continuation of the war with increased 
vigour, became therefore, the only object 
to which our attention should be turned. 


He regretted 
The 


The times required that every man should 


declare, in a manly and honest manner, 
his sentiments on the state of affairs. In 
contemplating which, it afforded him much 


consolation to compare the resources of 


Ours 
were fresh and not fully brought into ac- 


tion; theirs rapidly expending themselves 
and nearly exhausted. With us trade and 


commerce flourished; with them they 


were totally extinct. Inthe present emer- 


gency he called ey on every man 
to step forward and join hand, heart, and 
purse, in the glorious cause in which we 
were engaged. Let this be done, and 
Old England had nothing to fear, but 
every thing to hope. He should not now 
discuss how far Corsica, from its local si- 
tuation, might or might not be of import- 
ance to this country; that must after- 
wards be determined by circumstances ; 
but the bravery of the troops employed in 
that quarter certainly merited the public 
gratitude, and the spirit which the inha- 
bitants had shown in resisting the system 
of French tyranny, entitled them to the 
protection of the British sovereign. The 
treaty with America, and the marriage of 
the prince of Wales, were objects, he 
could not for a moment doubt, of the 
most warm and general approbation. In 
this view of the subject he should con- 
clude by moving, ‘‘ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty to re- 
turn his majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious speech from the 
throne : 

“ To assure his majesty that it is equally 
our duty and our anxious desire to second 
his majesty’s views for the welfare of his 
people at this important crisis, by our 
best advice and assistance: that, much as 
we must desire the restoration of peace 
on safe and honourable grounds, we join 
with his majesty in thinking that it is 
only from firmness and perseverance that 
we can hope for the attainment of that 
end, and for the preservation and perma- 
nent security of our dearest mterests ; 


‘om 
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and that, notwithstanding the disappoint- recommendedthem to his majesty’s protec- 
ments and reverses which have been ex- | tion:—That we learn, with great pleasure, 
perienced in the course of the last cam- | that his majest has concluded a treat 
paign we retain a firm conviction of the | with the United states of America, with 
necessity of persisting in the vigorous pro- | the view of removing, as far as possible, 
secution of the just and necessary war in| all grounds of jealousy and misunder- 
which we are engaged : , Hendin and of improving an intercourse 
«cs That, from considering the situation beneficial to both countries ; and that we 
of our enemies we are persuaded that the ' shall be ready, as soon as the treaty is 
efforts which have led to their successes, laid before us, to consider of the neces- 
and the unexampled means by which those | sary provisions for carrying it into effect : 
efforts have been supported, have produced; “ That we cannot sufficiently express 
amongst themselves, the pernicious effects the satisfaction which all his majesty’s sub- 
which were to be expected from them; | jects must derive from the auspicious event 
and that the circumstances which have | of the conclusion of a treaty for the mar- 
taken place in the ‘nterior of the country, | riage of his royal highness the prince 
afford strong marks of the progressive an of Wales, with the princess Caroline, 
rapid decay of their resources, and of the daughter of the duke of Brunswick ; and 
instability of every part of that violent and | that, participating warmly in the senti- 
unnatural system, which is equally ruin- | ments which his majesty must feel on an 
ous to France, and incompatible with the occasion at once so interesting to his do- 
tranquillity of other nations: mestic happiness, and so important to the 
« That although a sense of present dif. | interests of his people, we shall cheerfully 
ficulties have led the States general of the | proceed to enable his majesty to make 
United Provinces, to enter into negocia- | provision for an establishment suitable to 
tions for peace with the party now piv= the rank and dignity of the heir apparent 
vailing in France, we are fully sensible | to the crown of these kingdoms: 
how little real security any cstablished | ‘‘ That the considerations which prove 
overnment or independent state can the necessity of a oA bee prosecution 
erive, under the present circumstances, | of the war, cannot fail to induce us to 
from the result of such negociations ; make a timely and ample provision for 
and we are convinced that they could not | the several branches of the public service ; 
be attempted on our part, without sacri- | and that, while we feel the painful neces- 
ficing both our honour and safety to an 


sity of imposing additional burthens on 
enemy whose chief animosity is avowedly | our constituents, it is a just consolation 
directed against these kingdoms : 


and satisfaction to us to learn, that the 
« That we cannot but applaud his ma- 


state of our credit, commerce, and re- 
jesty 8 determination to use the most ef-| sources, is such as might naturally be 
fectual means for the further augmenta- expected to result from.the continued ex- 
tion of his forces, and to omit no oppor: ertions of industry under the protection 
tunity of concerting the operations of 


of a free and well regulated government: 
the next campaign with such of the 


« That, entertaining a just sense of the 
powers of Europe as are impressed with 


blessings now so long enjoyed by this 
the same sense of the necessity of vigour | country, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
and exertion: 


make every effort which can enable us to 

«“ That we are persuaded his majesty transmit those blessings unimpaired to our 
may, at all times, justly rely on the valour | posterity ; and that we cordially join with 
of his forces by sea and land, and on the | his majesty in a confident hope, that, 
affection and public spirit of his people, | under the protection of Providence, and 
contending for their essential interests, | with constancy and perseverance on OUr 
and deeply sensible of his majesty’s paren- | part, the principles of social order, mora- 
tal solicitude for their happiness and wel- | lity, and religion, will ultimately be suc- 
fare : cessful; and that his majesty s faithful 

« That we acknowledge his majesty's subjects will find their present exertions 
goodness in having directed the instru: 


and sacrifices rewarded b the secure an 
ment, by which he has accepted the crown 


permanent enjo ment of tranquillity at 
and sovereignty of Corsica. to be laid be- | home, and by the deliverance of Europe 
fore us; and we are sensible that the 


from the greatest danger with which it has 
local importance of that island, and the 
spirited efforts of its inhabitants, naturally 


becn threatened since the establishment of 
civilized society.” 
qj 
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_ Mr. Canning rose to second the Ad- 
dress. Whatever difference of opinion 
might prevail in general in that Mouse, 
he was led to hope, that, upon some © 
the topics contained in his majesty's 
speech, there would be a perfect unani- 
mity. He was not 80 sanguine as to ex- 

ct that, upon those points on which 
there had last session been manifested so 
wide a difference of opinion among gen- 
tlemen, they should upon this occasion 
perfectly agree. But there were circum- 
stances referred to in his majesty’s speech, 


which must give the most sincere satisfac-. 


tion to every man in that House and in 
the country. The information that a 
treaty of amity and commierce had been 
concluded with the United States of 
Awerica, must, he was sure, diffuse uni- 
versal satisfaction; and the gracious com- 
munication of his majesty, respecting the 
marriage of his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, must inspire sentiments of joy 
and congratulation in the breast of every 
British subject. —With regard to other 
of his majesty’s speech, he was 

aware that to expect a complete coinci- 
dence of opinion would be vain and fruit- 
less ; he had some hopes, however, that, 
for one night, geitlemen would consent 
to lay aside their differences, and unani- 
mously to concur in the Address which 
had just been moved. If it should hap- 
n, that he should be disappointed in 
is hopes of perfect unanimity, at least, 
he hoped, he should have the 
dividing with a large majority. With 
those gentlemen with whom he had the 
pleasure to vote last year, it would not be 
necessary to urge many ar uments to in- 
duce them to concur in the present ae: 
dress. If any were necessary, he would 
only desire t 
the various decisions which that House 
had come to since the commencement of 
the war. Those decisions, gentlemen 
would recollect, had not been come to by 
that House, but alter the most mature 
deliberation, 
eh If, then, the opinions adopt 
founded at that time in wisdom and jus- 
tice, he trusted that nothing had occurred 
since they had last met, which could pro- 
perly an reasonably induce them to alter 
their sentiments, Some circumstancts 
had undoubtedly taken plece of an unfa- 
vourable nature to this country. He was 
ready to admit, that the successes of the 
enemy had been great and unexpected ; 
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m to look at and consider 
would feel too much 
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‘tion of pursuin 


honour of | 


tion. 
serve, that it was no 
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that by the most unheard-of exertions, 
they had over-run an immense tract of 
territory, and had compelled the allied ar- 
mies to retreat before them. He was 
ready also to admit, that the allies had, 
in many instances, been unsuccessful ; that 
many of their plans had failed, and that 
this country had shared in the general 
misfortune. But when he admitted all 
this, he must be allowed to ask, ought it 
to weaken or strengthen our determina- 
the war in the most vi- 
gorous manners. The reasons which ine 
duced him to be of the latter opinion, he 
would state in the manner least likely to 
sa upon the patience of the House. 
ould any gentleman stand up and 
undertake to prove that any of the mis- 
fortunes, which we had experienced dure 
ing the last campaign, were imputable to 
the ministers of this country ? Were they 
not rather such as no human prudence. 
could foresee, and no human power pres 
vent? Most of the failures which 
attended us in the last campaign must be 
pa tare to the defection of our allies, 
and to the unparalleled exertions and 
irresistible force of Out enemies. He 
was perfectly aware it might be said, 
that the government of this country might 
of the calamities 0 
the war, 1 y had attended to the 
warnings and predictions which had been 
given by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. It was true that they had fore 
told the defection of our allies, and the 
astonishing exertions of the enemy, an 
he could not but confess that unfortu- 
nately, the event had justified the predic- 
Here, however, he wished to ob- 
difficult matter to 


| prophesy disappointment and ill success. 
f 


_ prediction ; 
and the most elaborate dise | 


the majority of the House were | 


rediction proved false, gentlemen 
satisfaction in the 
try to think of the 
if it proved true, those who 
made it would triumph, 28 they would 
certainly feel some satisfaction in their su- 
perior sagacity. But when he thus candidly 
gave credit to those gentlemen for their 
predictions, he wished it not to be forgot- 
ten, that some predictions had been made 
by ministers and those who supported the 
war, which had been equally justified by 
the event. That government which ex- 


the 


success of their countr 


isted in France, end which had been re- 

resented as perfectly stable and secure, 
had been stated by gentlemen on his side. 
of the House, to be 80 constructed, that 


it could not possibly exist 
(3T] 


for any length 
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of time. When Robespierre was in the 
height of his power, when he governed 
France with the most absolute sway, and 
when his will was received throughout 
France as Jaw, even then his fall was 
predicted—with how much justice, the 
event had shown. When Jacobinism was 
at its greatest height; when its influence 
circulated through every part of the 
French government; when it seemed as 
the very source of motion in all their en- 
terprises ; even then its fall was foretold 
‘in that House,—-and, happily for huma- 
ms with truth. 

e wished, however, not to be misun- 
derstood; he did not mean that, by the 
accession of the’ moderates to the sove- 
reign power in France, the possibility of 
our treating with them had become 
greater, because the only difference be- 
tween them and the Jacobins was, that 
they possessed the intentions, though they 
had not the power, of the Jacobins. The 
hostility of the moderates towards this 
country was equal to that of the Jacobins; 
the only difference was, they had not the 
means of carrying it into execution. 
But when he admitted that their exer- 
tions had been great, he wished the House 
to consider for a moment at what an ex- 
pense these exertions had been made. It 
appeared from the reports of Cambon, the 
French financier, that the expenses of 
France, since the commencement of the 
war, had been 330 millions sterling ; and 
since the commencement of the war with 
England, 260 millions. This enormous 
expense ey had been enabled to sustain, 
by seizing all the property in the kingdom, 
and distributing out sustenance as a kind 
of donative to the people ; by raising, by 
the means of terror, the value of assig- 
nats ; and depressing, by the same means, 
the price of purchasable commodities. 

ho can doubt, then (said Mr. Can- 
ning), but in the quick succession of 
changes, the vaunted moderates will fall? 
Who will contend that they can have the 
same resources as their predecessors, sce- 
ing that they profess to give up the sys- 
tem of terror , by which alone those re- 
sources were procured, unless he be at 
the same time prepared to argue, that 
the superstructure becomes strong in pro- 
aia as the foundation is taken away ? 

ut it is in power alone that moderatism 
differs from Jacobinism ; its virulence re- 
mains unimpaired. Ifit were possible, Sir, 
that the events of the whole French revolu- 
tion could be blotted from the page of his- 
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tory, excepting those which have taken 
place since the establishment of what is 
called moderation in that country, and that 
they were to go down to posterity, with no 
other comment of the historian than sim- 
ply, ‘“ This was termed their moderate 
system,” what an opinion would after- 
ages form of the ee periods, in 
comparison with which the system now. 
existing could be defined, mercy and 
moderation ! 

But supposing I were ready to allow, 
that a material, difference exists between 
the character of the present rulers in 
France and that of their predecessors— 
admitting, for the argument’s sake, that, 
when I look towards Paris, I do not dise 
cover there those scenes of atrocity at 
which twelve months ago my heart revolted 
with horror and indignation ; that instead 
of carrying on as heretofore their com- 
merce of murder and proscription, I find 
the moderates of the present day occupied 
in the comparatively innocent employment 
of adjusting their accounts, and striking 
the balance—settling their partnership 
account of blood, and ascribing to each 
individual his particular share of the guilt. 
—Granting these circumstances, it might 
be asked, why not practicable to conclude 
a peace on honourable terms with the 
present rulers ? or at least, why not make 
the attempt, and inquire what terms we 
are likely to obtain ?>— Because the one is 
impossible, the other unnecessary. It is 
impossible to look for a safe and honor- 
able peace from moderatism, any more 
than from Jacobinism, until we shall have 
been convinced that it is not only more 
mild, but more stable: that it at once 
robability of tranquillity 
abroad, and of permanency at home. 
But even if these characteristics were 
discoverable in it, it would be less neces- 
sary now than ever to humiliate ourselves 
so tar as to demand of them what terms 
of peace they may be disposed to grant 
us; because we shall speedily have an 
opportunity of judging of them more cer- 
tainly than, from any declarations which 
they might hold out to us, from those 
which have been obtained from them by 
other nations. Holland is at this mo- 
ment negociating a separate peace; how 
wisely, how justly, or how successfully, 
it is not our business to argue. If we 
examine the debates and decrees of the 
convention, we shall find they had divided 
their enemies into those who provoked the 
war, and those who were forced into it ; twos 
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classes of which we rank under the most 
aggravated, Holland under the least. 
This power is now soliciting peace ; let 
us see what will be the issue. The most 
determined advocates for peace have gone 
no farther in their expectations than to 
the status quo ante bellum. Now, suppos- 
ing Holland, under all the circumstances 
which operate in its favour, as a power 
‘whom they consider as having been forced 
against her will into hostilities, as being 
the first to ask for a cessation of them, 
and as being that nation which, of all 
others, they were most anxious to detach 
from our alliance,—if Holland obtains 
merely a status guo, can it be reasonabl 
expected that we, who have no suc 
favourable circumstances in our situation, 
awe, to. whom they assign the foremost 
zank in their enmity and hatred, shall be 
treated with equal advantages ? I think it 
‘can hardly be imagined. But even sup- 
‘posing this te be the case, we ought not 
to accept peace on such grounds. Hol- 
land, let it be recollected, has not con- 
quered any territory, nor has she receiv- 
ed many emigrants. But shall we, ad- 
panies: France would treat with us in the 
same degree, relinquish all our conquests, 
and consign the objects of charity and 
honourable confidence, to that vengeance 
from which they seek refuge? The acqui- 
sitions which we have made, considering 
them only in a commercial point of view, 
as an indemnity for the expenses which 
the war has obliged us to incur, nobod 
would willingly abandon ; but when to this 
Interested and cold-blooded way of stat- 
ing the subject, is added the consideration 
of the thousands who have fled to us from 
their sanguinary tyrants, surely there is 
no human mind that can for a moment 
entertain the idea of giving them up, 
without necessity. Let gentlemen only 
recollect what their own feelings have 
been, whenever, in the course of the last 
campaign, it has unfortunately happened 
that the emigrants have been surrendered : 
Jet them recollect whether the first ques- 
tion that they have asked, upon such an 
event, has not uniformly been, Was there 
an inevitable necessity for doing this? 
And if the question could be answered in 
the negative, what have been the feelings 
of indignation that arose in their breasts 
‘against the base and cowardly treachery 
of such an abandonment? Apply this to 
your own country. Will you agree that 
She shall incur the disgrace of a proceed- 
ing so foreign to every sentiment of ho- 
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nour, and of human feeling? Will you 
agree, without a necessity so paramount, 
as neither to be avoided nor resisted, to 
yield up to these savage proselytes of 
mercy and moderation, the tiroats. of all 
those confiding suppliants who are cling- 
ing round your knees for protection? Sir, 
it is impossible. 

The next argument against peace, was 
its insecurity : it would be the mere name. 
of peace, not a wholesome and refreshing 
repose, but a feverish and troubled slum- 
ber, from which we should soon be roused 
to fresh horrors and insults. What are 
the blessings of peace, which make it so 
desirable? What, but that it implies 
tranquil and secure enjoyment of our 
homes? What, but that it willrestore our 
seamen and our soldiers, who have been 
fighting to preserve our homes, to a share 
ot that tranquillity and security ? What, 
but that it lessens the expenses, and alle- 
viates the burdens, of the people? What, 
but that it explores some new channel of 
commercial intercorse, or re-opens those 
that war had shut? What but that it re- 
news some broken link of amity, or forms 
some new attachment between nations, and 
softens the asperities of hostility and ha- 
tred into kindness, and conciliation, and 
reciprocal good will? And which of all 
these blessings could we hope to obtain 
by a peace, under the present circum- 
stances, with France? Not kindness and 
conciliation, most assuredly; not a re- 
newal of social harmony or commercial 
intercourse ; still less could we venture to 
restore to the loom or to the plough the 
brave men who have fought our battles ; 
for who could say how soon some fresh 
government might not start up in France, 
which might feel it their inclination and 
their interest to renew hostilities? The 
utmost, therefore, that we could h.pe to 
obtain, would be ashort, delusive, timid, 
and suspicious interval of armistice, with+ 
out any material diminution of expendi- 
ture; without security at home, or a 
chance of purchasing it by exertions 
abroad ; without any of the essential bles- 
sings of peace, or any of the possible ad- 
vantages of war: a state of doubt and 
preparation, such as would retain in itself 
all the causes of jealousy to other states, 
which, in the usual course of things, pro- 
duce remonstrance and inquiry, and if 
they are answered unsatisfactorily, war. 
The only other alternative is, that in stu- 

id confidence we should unarm, and 
eave ourselves a helpless prey to the 
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first renewed attack of the enemy; sure { bringing this about, I answer, their weak- 
to meet the occasion when it should arise, | ness and our strength; their weakness, 
under every possible disadvantage, hav- | which is to be looked for not in their 
ing unscrewed and let down from the pitch | armies, but in the decay of the resources 
to which we have raised them, the great | which have supported those armies, in 
machines of our defence, our army and | the exhaustion of their country, and in 
our navy, and hopeless of being able to | the distractions and discontents of its ine 
raise them again, by any exertions or any | habitants; our strength, which is to be 
expense, to such a height as would be| calculated not from the process of our 
calculated to resist the unrelaxed efforts | arms, but from the flourishing state of 
of our enemy. the kingdom; from the spirit which we 
Iffam asked, what good effects we | bear, and the vigorous capacities which 
can possibly expect from a continuance | we possess for exertion; from our re- 
of the war, I answer, that, calculating | sources, not only unexhausted, but as 
from past experience, I look for the dela-| yet comparatively almost untouched ; 
pidation and decay of the present govern- | from the unabating confidence and Joy- 
ment in France, as certainly, as i¢ is cer-| alty of the neopla and the unalterable 
tain that every other government, erected | justice of our cause. Impressed with 
in that country since the revolution, has these sentiments, and confident in these 
fallen, more or less rapidly, before it.| hopes, I think I cannot better discharge 
This effect 1 think desirable; not as is| my duty to mycountry, or better con- 
perpetually insinuated, from any taste or | sult the advantage of all Europe, and of 
preference for this or that form of govern- | the civilized world, than by seconding 
ment in France, but because I would | the motion for the Address. 
have their government, whatever it may, Mr. Wilberforce began by observing, 
be strong and solid at home, that it may | that he felt, in its full force, an observa- 
be safe for other nations ; and I consider | tion made by the hon. mover of the ad- 
the continuance of our exertions as requi- | dress, that this was a time when it became 
site to this end; not from any hope or | every man who wished well to his country 
wish, that we may conquer France by | most seriously to consider what measures 
our arms, but because if an argument, | it was proper to pursue. For his own 
which has been much and often used on: part, he had been long and anxiously de- 
the other side of the House, be true, that | likerating on the present state of public 
our hostility has in fact been the princi- | affairs: this was a crisis wherein there 
pal cause of all the changes and convuyl-| was much to be urged on both sides, and 
sions that have torn the interior of France, | all perhaps that was left us was, a choice 
and if it be true also that moderatism be | of evils. He would fairly declare that 
so much better than Jacobinism, then we | his mind had been for some time in suse 
have to congratulate ourselves on having | pense, but after adjusting the respective 
worked one good change, and may hope | claims of conflicting arguments, and ho- 
by perseverance to effect one still more | nestly and impartially assigning its due 
desirable. If it was our hostility that ex- | weight to each, he was equally bound to 
cited and consolidated the enormous ty- | declare, that he had at length a decided 
ranny-of Robespierre, let us draw the | opinion to which scale he must assign the 
natural conclusion, that it was our hosti- | preponderance. He rose, therefore, to 
lity that destroyed it. If we by attack- | perform a painful act of duty, in express- 
ing France, created the monster. Jaco- | ing his dissent from the Address which 
binism, it is not fairly to be denied, that | had been just moved, and thus manifest- 
the continuance of our attacks also des- | ing, on this one important occasion, a dif- 
troyed it. And if all this be so, the na- { ference with those with whom it had been 
tural conclusion is, that we produced the | the happiness of his political life so gene» 
alteration from Jacobinism to moderatism, | rally to agree. It was his firm belief, on 
and therefore we may finally bring the | a most deliberate review of all the circum- 
country to a proper form of government; | stances of our present situation, that 
not with the view of conquest, or of im- | peace was now desirable, if it could be 
osing our own choice on them, but to| effected on terms censistent with our 
them, if you will, finally to choose | honour and our interests. But thou 
such a one, as shall secure their own hap- } such was his clear opinion, he should 
piness, and our safcty. If I am asked, | most likely have thought it best not to 
what are the means on which I rely for | interrupt the unanimity of that day’s prow 
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ceedings, if the Address had been couched 
in terms at al] moderate or pacific; but 
its language was of a quite contrary eha- 
racter, and he thought no one could 
adopt it who was not prepared to say, 
that Great Britain ought never to treat 
with France till a counter-revolution 
should be effected: he at least, could 
not conceive that the Address could be 
properly understood i any other sense, 
and therefore in no other could he 
agree to it; thinking, then, as he did. 
that the war ought no longer to be prose- 
cuted for the sake of effecting a coun- 
‘ter-revolution, he felt himself compelled, 
however reluctantly, to step forward and 
declare his opinion. 

In assigning the reasons on which this 
opinion was grounded, it was natural for 
him to begin by adverting to something 
which had fallen from his hon. friend in 
seconding the Address, who had appealed 
to the consistency of all those who had 
supported the war last year; urging, that 
there had been no change of circum- 
stances since that time, and that therefore 
their sentiments must remain unaltered. 
On the contrary, many, and those most 
important changes, appedred to him to 
_ have taken place: first, the Jacobin clubs 
had been destroyed, Was that nothing ? 
Where, then, was the propriety of the lan- 
guage which had been so often used on 
that subject, and of the eloquent terms in 
which his hon. friend had himself that 
very day described them, as constituting 
the ducts and arteries by which the cir- 
culation was maintained throughout the 
whole of the body politic of the French 
republic? Members of the convention 
had been lately executed for cruelties 
committed in the provinces; other symp- 
toms of moderation had appeared, and 
though he must not hastily infer that 
these things proceeded from the purity 
of the persons who were now in power, 
yet one might perhaps argue from them 
what it was conceived would be the lan- 
guage and conduct most likely to recom- 
mend a party to the public favour—Ano- 
ther grand difference of circumstances 
was, that at the beginning of last year, 
we were connected with a large and 
gabe confederacy ; one of its mem- 

ers had long ceased to afford us any 
active assistance; another, we had been 
that day informed by his majesty, was at 
this very time negociating for peace; it 
was notorious that many members of the 


Germanic body had been endeavouring 
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to withdraw the empire from the combi- 
nation, and we had reason to believe 
that Austria would not be able to con- 
tinue the war without the support of our 
credit. Was all this nothing? Did it 
not show the probability of our being 
left to maintain the struggle by our- 
selves? He would assign some other 
most important differences, which he 
wished gentlemen to consider, with a re- 
ference to the reasons which had for- 
merly determined us to go on with the 
war. Gentlemen would remember, that 
the defence of Holland was one grand 
a bi with us: Holland was now pro- 
viding for her own safety by negociation. 
We, formerly, had been justly alarmed 
by the dread of French opinions in this 
country: this danger, he now hoped, was 
greatly lessened, and in two ways; first, 
he could not but believe that the nation 
in general must have had time to see the 
pernicious effects of those baneful prin- 
ciples, by the specious appearance of 
which, many well-intentioned men had 
been at first beguiled; they must now 
know the true character of that detestable 
and destructive system; that it was hos- 
tile to all property, to all personal secu- 
rity and domestic comfort; that it was 
not only the wealthy and the noble that 
became its victims; that as there was no- 
thing which could resist by its greatness, 
so there was nothing which could escape 
by its insignificance. The British nation 
had now armed in its own defence, and 
he placed great reliance on the means 
which had been so opportunely taken for 
the maintenance of our internal tranquil- 
lity. This change of circumstances made 
him much less apprehensive of what might 
follow from peace with France, than he 
had been formerly, when our enem 
might have attempted, with too vaich 
success, to diffuse her pernicious prin- 
ciples, and foment internal discontents. 
He could by no means agree with the 
hon. seconder, that it was nothing that 
we had had so unsuccessful a campaign; 
more particularly when he adverted to 
what the hon. gentleman added, that this 
did not seem imputable to any want of 
bravery or military skill. What had becn 
found beyond our strength when the con- 
federacy had been in full vigour, was it 
reasonable to expect to effect when it 
was so greatly weakened.—But he wished 
particularly to observe, how much all the 
preceding remarks bore on that great 
question, the probability of a counter- 
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revolution in France; an event which, 
though he had not been so sanguine as 
some others, had been, he frankly owned, 
the object of his most ardent wishes, as 
being that which would be most for our 
own security, and no less for the happi- 
ness of France herself. For his own 
part, if he were disposed to speculate, he 
should say, that, for atime at least, and 
on some accounts, he should wish to see 
the American constitution established in 
France, in preference to any other; be- 
cause, possessing many advantages of a 
mixed monarchy, it would not be s0 likely 
to call into action old prejudices and re- 
sentments.—But to return to the question 
he was treating of, namely, the probabi- 
lity of a counter-revolution. When so 
great a combination of surrounding 
powers was preparing to attack them on 
all sides, then, if ever by means of war, 
it might have been expected this object 
would be obtained, it might have been 


‘hoped that the republicans would be in- 


timidated, that the royalists would be en- 
couraged to come forward and assert their 
own cause, that the neutral and waver- 
ing would be fixed. But how different 
had been the issue, and what must be 
the effects actually produced on the minds 
of these several descriptions of persons. 
Tis great confederacy must have now 
ceased to excite terror on the one hand, 
and to infuse hope and comfort on the 
other: at the beginning of last year, we 
had been told, that, besides a powerful 
army of insurgents in La Vendée, insur- 
rections had appeared in forty-three dif- 
ferent places in France: all these had 
been suppressed, whilst at the same time 
the French had, on every hand, repelled 
the attacks of their invading enemies. 
But, granting that our arms might be 
more successful in the next campaign, 
he would not past experience render the 

‘rench mal-contents justly apprehensive, 
that though we had been able to raise a 
mound, as it were, against the swelling 
tide, and even to recover districts whiek 
had been overflowed by it; yet, that ina 
following year, the armies of the conven- 
tion, like the returning of the ocean, might 
sweep away all before them, and re-occupy 
the countries of which they had been dis- 
possessed ? It was, indeed, in his mind a 
most important consideration, and one from 
which it was altogether astonishing to him 
that a directly contrary inference had 
been drawn from that which it appeared 
to him to warrant, that in all their many 
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armies there had been no signs whatever 
of disaffection or discontent ; the conven- 
tion seemed the great center to which 
they all gravitated; and so long as this 
cxisted, they seemed to care little what 
individuals might hold the reins of go- 
vernment: this looked but too much like 
a rooted attachment to a republican form, 
and produced unity and vigour in action 
throughout all the vicissitudes of conflict- 
ing administrations. He owned, that he 
had always seen great force in the objec- 
tion which had been made to our attempt- 
ing to effect a counter-revoiution by force 
of arms: the objection to which he al- 
luded was, that the French were a high 
spirited people, whom, by thus appearing 
to force a government upon them we 
compress into resistance: this considera- 
tion was formerly, however, overborne 
by others of more force; but to persist in 
the same system, when for the reasons 
which had been assigned, it mast be with 
so much less compressive power (if he 
might be allowed the expression), was to 
produce the ills of compression, without 
obtaining the good, and to excite a feeling 
of hostility and resentment, which was not 
counterbalanced by any opposite advan- 
tage. When speaking on this subject of 
a counter-revolution, he must say, that . 
he feared it was grown far less probable 
on another account: it was now several 
years that a republican government had 
prevailed in France, and from the very 
circumstance of its having so long sub- 
sisted, it had acquired some sort of sta- 
bility in the minds of men, the people 
had been accustomed to louk to the con- 
vention as the seat of legitimate authority ; 
add to this, that many of the old genera- 
tion had died off, and a new race had al- 
ready come, and were daily coming, into 
action, who had been educated in the 
habit of looking on monarchy with hor- 
ror. Many, also, much as they might 
detest a system of government which had 
been sfoductive of general misery, must 
be now tired out; they must recoil from 
the idea of having all to begin over again, 
and the acquiescence dictated by this 
feeling was likely to be encouraged by 
the substitution of a somewhat milder 
system in Ngee of the furious and blood 

tyranny of Robespierre. He thought a 
counter-revolution was, for many obvious 
reasons, more likely to take place after a 
peace than during the continuance of the 
war. He declared, however, that feejing 
himself bound not to speak the language 
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of a partisan, but that of fairness and im- 
partiality, he must say, that there was 
considerable weight in many of the con- 
siderations urged in behalf of the contin- 
uance of the war, which had been ably 
stated by the hon. seconder. These, 
however, seemed to him to have been 

ushed much too far, and in one or two 
instances, the impression they made on 
his own mind was directly contrary to 
that which they had produced on that 
of the hon. gentleman. 

-The great argument on which we were 
to found our hopes of success was, that of 
the French resources being now so nearly 
at an end, that if we could but force them 
to the necessity of continuing the same 
efforts, they must soon be entirely ex- 
hausted. To this he might reply, if the 
French were at length so reduced that 
they were no longer formidable when 
acting on the defensive, we should, at 
least, not have so much to dread trom 
them as the hon. member had stated, if 
we were to make peace; because, in that 
case, they would have to carry on offen- 
sive war, which every one knew was much 
more expensive and exhausting. He 
might ask on this head, what symptoms 
lH raha of this complete exhaustion ? 
What expense had they spared ? What 
service had they stinted? The vast charge 
of their prodigious army had not, it was 
but too well known, prevented their 
making astonishing efforts to increase 
their navy. Surely, the stream might be 
expected to run low before it failed alto- 
gether. Let it be remembered, that their 
resources were not like ours in this happy 
country, bounded by the willingness of 
the representatives of the people to grant 
supplies, but only by the government’s 


ceasing to have the power of extorting. 


them: such had been the rapacity of the 
French rulers, that they had got almost 
half the land of France into their own 
hands, and this, to the value of 260 mil- 
lions sterling, remained as a substratum 
for future emissions of assignats. But he 
must freely declare, that he extremely 
distrusted all such calculations of the re- 
maining resources of an enemy, and the 
inference attempted to be drawn from 
them. Did gentlemen remember the ex- 
treme depreciation of the American 
paper, and how the Americans were able 
to persevere in the contest when it was 
argued that their means were almost en- 
tirely at an end? Abundant experience 
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such speculations: mischievous, indeed, 


had been their effects on the happiness 
of mankind, by inducing nations to defer 
the hour of peace, from an idea that by 
persevering in war they might extort bet- 
ter terms from the weakness of their 
enemy. Every gentleman acquainted 
with the history of Europe for the last 
century, must be at no loss for instances 
in proof of this assertion; and he con- 
jured the House: not to lend itself too 
hastily to reasonings, the soundness of 
which there was so much cause to sus- 
pect. 

Another argument which had been 
urged was, that it would be base and hu- 
miliating for this country to sue for peace. 
Sue for peace! nothing was farther from 
his meaning: he was for such a peace only 
as should be consistent with good faith to 
our allics, and with the national interest 
and honour. In various ways this coun- 
try had declared against treating with the 
existing government of France, and all he 
wished was, that if he had now abandoned 
the idea of effecting a counter-revolution 
by force of arms, we should show that the 
existence of a republican government was 
no longer an insurmountable obstacle to 
peace. If this was a proposition the truth 
of which we were convinced, he thought 
it would be more magnanimous fairly to 
avow than to dissemble it. In his mind 
truth was dignity, and falsehood mean- 
ness. To think of obtaining peace by 
concealing your willingness to make it, 
was a mode of acting he must condemn ; 
not for its want of simplicity only, but for 
its meanness ; it was the artifice of a petty 
chapman, who pretended to be indifferent 
about an article he meant to purchase, 
rather than the .open, manly, dignified 
conduct, which became a great and pow- 
erful nation. We were in that very situa- 
tion wherein a pacific line of conduct 
could hardly be misconstrued, and the 
vast exertions we were capable of making 
(and these he would by all means recom. 
mend to go on with increasing energy, as 
what alone could give effect to our nego- 
ciations ), must prevent its being thought 
that our disposition to make peace arose 
from our inability to carry on war. Ano- 
ther unsuccesstul campaign might render 
it expedient for us to wish for peace un- 
der far more questionable circumstances, 
with a weakened government and a cla- 
morous people; when our enemy might — 
know her advantages, and rise propor- 


proved but too plainly the futility of all | tionably in her demands.—Another objec- 
U > 
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tion was, the precariousness of any peace 
which might be made with the present 
government of France. Here also he 
must admit with the same frankness with 
which he had before expressed himself, 
that no peace could probably be secure 
which should be made witha French re- 
public of which Paris shauld be the seat 
of government: but then he must add, 
that giving this consideration its full 
weight the evils resulting from this inse- 
curity were by no means equal to those 
of continuing the war. He would concede 
that we must be backward in disbanding 
our army, and much more so in laying up 
our ships; but then this would only be 
for a time, till some change in the internal 
condition of France should render her a 
less formidable neighbour, or until some 
intermixture in continental politics (and 
inany probable events here occurred to 
his mind) should draw off the force of 
France in some other direction ; whereas, 
so long as we continued the war we kept 
it pointed against ourselves. Besides, as 


the insecurity he had been speaking of 


was not confined to the case of a peace 
concluded with the present French go- 
vernment only, but applied almost equally 
on the supposition of any French repub- 
lican form, this state of insecurity (grant- 
ing there would be no counter-revolution, 
which was the ground he was arguing 
upon), was a state through which they 
must have to pass at some time or other, 
befure they could arrive at a condition of 
complete and secure peace, and therefore 
on many accounts the sooner they got to 
it the better. He was ready to allow that 
an extensive peace establishment was a 
great evil; but surely it was speaking of 
it in too strong terms to put it on a level 
with a state of actual war. Was the ex- 
pense of a war its only evil, or was it not 
rather one of the least of which it was 
productive? But, then the French would 
attack us when we were disarmed and 
off our guard: in answer to this he had 
already observed, that we must not be 
disarmed nor off our guard; for his own 
part, however, he could not but believe, 
that though he could have no great de- 
eeu on the good faith of France, 
e might trust somewhat to their still re- 
taining something of the common princi- 
ples of human nature. After all they 
must have suffered, he thought the greater 
rt of them could not but be glad of a 
ittle quiet, and that they would not again 
be hasty to provoke the resentment of a 
* 
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nation they would have so much cause to 
dread.—But it was urged, that the chief 
animosity of the enemy was avowedly di- 
rected against ourselves and he was sorry 
to observe, that too much effect was pro- 
duced by the mention of certain violent 
expressions which had been used in the 
convention concerning this country. It 
was perfectly natural we should chiefly 
attract their enmity: they hated us most 
because they feared us most: but then 
this fear afforded an additional argumenf 
for their being ready to make peace with 
us, and for their dreading to renew hosti- 
lities. However, whilst he was on this 
head, he would plainly say, that (suppos- 
ing France to continue a republic) unless 
the representative assemblies of both 
countries should so harden themselves as 
not to be very tenderly sensible of a few 
violent and absurd speeches which might 
be made in each, concerning the other, 
perpetual .matter of irritation would be 


mutually afforded. And was it possible, 


in speaking on this topic, not to bear in 
mind the strong expressions which had 
been used in that House concerning the 
French ?—expressions the justice of which 
however allowed here, the Convention 
would hardly be very ready to admit. 
But another argument «hich had been 
urged for our continuing the war was, 
that we alone ofall the nations in Europe, 
were able to repress the excessive power 
of France, which would hereafter be likely 
to fall upon some of her continental 
neighbours, if we were not now to weaken 
her completely ‘This, by the way, wae 
not very consistent with what the same 
hon, gentleman had said of the French re- 
sources being so nearly at an end. So 
far as we were bound by treaties, the 
strictest good faith was to be observed, 
and he should hold it the extreme of dis- 
honour to steal alone out of the general 
confederacy ; but he must protest against 
our so far making common cause with the 
rest of the governments of Europe, a8 to 
think we stood exactly upon the same 
footing with them. Thanks to the bounty 
of Providence our insular situation, a con~ 
stitution guperior to any the world had 
ever known, with all the attendant biess- 
ings which followed in its train, had given 
us advantages and a deyree of security 
which it would be the grossest blindness 
not to see and acknowledge, as it would be 
the height of ingratitude not to be thank 
ful for them. ‘The happiness of the peo~ 
ple of this country was intrusted te our. 
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care, and we ought not to expose it to| the restoration of the blessings of peace. 
needless risk by taking upon ourselves | He could not think that there was any 
the guardianship and protection of other | probability of effecting a counter-revo- 
nations.— He had already anticipnted ano- lution by force of arms, sufficient to jus- 
ther objection that peace could not be ef- ; tify our continuance of the war, for that 
fected, and that holding a specific lan- | object, however desirable; he was even 
guage would only tend to dispirit our own | of opinion, that a counter-revolution had 
pore and to call forth anew the inso- ‘ become more likely to follow from making 
ence of France. How far it was probable | peace. By continuing the war, we seem- 
such a peace could be effected as it would ; ed to him to have little to get and much 
become us to accept, he would not take | to lose; and he hoped he had in some 
upon him to say; but there was nothing | measure succeeded in showing, that to 
of which he was more confident than of} negociate was no less consistent with our 
this, that whether effected or not, our | honour than our interest. It was by no 
plainly declaring our willingness to ncgo- | means inconsistent in the House to change 
ciate must be productive of the happiest | its conduct when the state of affairs had 
consequences both in France and Great | so materially changed, when two of the 
Britain. In France, whatever insolent: great objects we formerly had in view, 
expressions might be used by any indivi-| the protection of Holland and our domes- 
dual, it would infuse a principle of relaxa- tic tranquillity, were otherwise provided 
tion which would gradually work: the’ for, and when a counter-revolution ap- 
idea of our wanting to dictate a constitu-| peared at length to be unattainable by 
tion to them would cease to operate to| force of arms. Under these circum- 
our disadvantage; the minds of the peo-| stances he felt himself bound, however 
pe would grow more and more alienated | unwillingly to dissent from the Address 
rom their rulers, whilst groaning under | which had been proposed, and he should 
the calamities of a war continued by their | conclude with moving an Amendment by 
obstinacy, and the alienation would even | inserting after the word “ assistance,” in 
extend to the convention itself. In this | the second paragraph, these words : 
country, on the other hand, the effects; ‘‘ To assure his majesty, that we are 
would be just the reverse, and when we/ determined to grant the most liberal sup- 
had once more so undeniably put our! plies for the purpose of enabling his ma- 
enemy in the wrong, if he might use the | jesty to act with vigour and effect in sup- 
expression, when it was rendered per- | porting the dignity of his crown the inter- 
fectly clear, that it was not an over rigid | nal security of his dominions, and the 
adherence on our part to declarations we | good faith towards his majesty’s allies, for 
had once made, though a change of cir- | which this country has been so eminently 
cumstances required a different line of | distinguished ; and that, notwithstanding 
conduct, but that it was the violence and | the disappointments and reverses of the 
ambition of our implacable enemy which | last campaign, we are firmly convinced 
prevented the return of the blessings of | that, from the unremitting exertions of 
peace, he was persuaded the burdens and | his majesty, and the spirit and zeal which 
evils of war, however great and pressing, | have been so generally manifested, 
would be patiently and even cheerfully | throughout the kingdom by a people sen- 
borne by a loyal and united people. sible of the advantages they enjoy under 
The sum of his opinion, therefore, was, | his majesty’s government, we may pro- 
that upon fairly comparing the dangers | mise ourselves (by the blessing of divine 
which would follow upon making peace | Providence) complete security from the 
with France, with those which were likely | attempts of foreign or domestic enemies: 
to follow from continuing the war, the | That at the same time, we beg leave most 
latter were by far the greater. This was | humbly to represent to his majesty, that, 
the question which it behoved every one | upon full consideration of all the events 
present to put to himself. For his own | and circumstances of the present war, and 
part, he confessed, that knowing the dis- | of some transactions which have lately 
position of human nature to carry on wars | passed in France, and also of the negocia- 


when the great objects of them had been | tion entered into by the States General, ' 


relinquished, he always suspected himself | we think it advisable and expedient to 

in this particular, and felt it his duty care- | endeavour to restore the blessings of peace 

fully to look around from time to time, in | to his majesty’s subjects, and to his allies, 

order to see if there was any opening for | upon just and reasonable terms: but that 
[VOL. XXXI.] [3 U] | 
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if, contrary to the ardent wishcs of his 
faithful Commons, such endeavours on 
the part of his majesty should be rendered 
ineftectual, by the violence and ambition 
of the enemy, we arc persuaded that the 
burdens and evils of a just and necessary 
war, will be borne with cheerfulness by a 
loyal, affectionate, and united people.” 

Mr. Duncombe seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Burdon said, we had entcred into 
the war, not for thepurpose of conqucst or 
indemnification, but to repel an unjust 
ageression, and bring the French back to 
their senses. The French were, in a great 
measure brought back to their senses; 
and he could not see the policy of per- 
sisting In the war, because we disliked 
their form of government. He should 
therefore vote for the amendmcut. 

" Mr. Windham Csecretary at war] said, 
he had heard with surprise and grief, the 
arguments in support of the amendment. 
What was their obvious tendency 2 Sub- 
mission, humiliation, degradation before an 
inveterate and insolent enemy. It was 
absurd to say, that a display of our force 
would cure the evil; for the very act of 
offering to treat, or suing for peace, would 
be a confession of weakness that could not 
be done away. Did the French Conven- 
tion act thus, when the confederacy 
against them appeared the most powerful 
and they were pressed by the arms of the 
allics in every quarter? No, they remitted 
nothing of their lofty lJanguage; they 
never once talked of peace. It was pro- 
posed to consent to nothing less than a 
safe and honourable peace, while it was 
acknowledged in the same breath, that no 
peace, concluded under the present cir- 
cunstances, could be safe; while it was 
alleged, as an argument, that we might 
make it safe, by keeping ourselves on our 
guard, and prepared for war. The war, 
it was truce, had been unsuccessful; but 
it had been so. only as compared with the 
wishes, the hopes, and the force of the 
contcderacy. It had been unsuccessful 
from conduct, on the part of some of the 
allies, of which, for the honour of nations, 
he hoped the instances would be few. 
Tt was not unsuccessful, compared with 
foreign wars in which this country had 
been engaged. Look at the history of 
our wars with Louis 14th which continued 
with little interruption, for twenty years 
after the revolution. In those wars we 
and our allies had been much more un- 
successful than in the present war, and 
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yet, by spirit and perseverance, we tri- 
umphed in the end. All, therefore, that 
could with truth be said was, that the war 
hitherto had had only a negative success. 
If the enemy had over-run part of the ter- 
ritories of our allies, we had in our hands 
very valuable possessions of theirs, which 
rendered the war, however unsuccessful 
as to the main object of it, not unsuccess- 
ful with regard to us individually. The 
circumstance from which the greatest dan- 
ger appeared, and of which he had seen an 
alarming symptomin the specches of gentle- 
men whospoke fortheamendment was, that 
the country was not true to itself; it had 
not put hand and heart to the war, as on 
former occasions, when the stake was not 
so great, and the crisis far less formidable. 
This was owing to several causes. The 
French revolution, in its earlier stages, 
was looked upon with a favourable eye by 
the people of tins coun: We all re- 
garded it as the virtuous effort of a great 
nation, to correct the abuses of its go- 
vernment: as the friends of liberty, we 
looked upon it with an indulgent eye ; and 
although we saw things which we could 
not approve, we were willing to hope that 
the evil would be transitory, and the good 
permanent. Yet even at that time there 
were not wanting men of great and come 
prehensive minds to warn us of the conse- 
quences that must necessarily result from 
the principles on which the French revo- 
lution was proceeding. A right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) who, he regretted, 
was no loncer a member of that House, in 
a book, which he would advise all who 
heard him once more to read, and predict- 
ed the evils that must necessarily ensue 
from their doctrines of liberty, equality, 
and the rights of men. It was his fate 
not tobe believed at the time, and after- 
wards to be found completely right. Then 
came the opinions of those who, having 
favoured the French revolution at its coin- 
mencement, could not so soon as others 
detach their affections from a system that 
had led to massacre and ruin. The ima- 
ginations of the people at large continued 
to be amused, as he and those with whom 
he had nowthe happiness to act contend- 
ed, by a numerous and active party in- 
fected to the bone with French _ prin- 
ciples, and intent on the subversion of the 
British constitution. Societies formed by 
this party had propagated doctrines the 
most hostile to the intcrests of the country. 
But it was said the members of these so- 
cieties had been acquitted by the verdict 
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of a jury; and gentlemen talked of their 
innocence in a tone of exultation. He 
wished them joy of the innocence of an 
acquitted felon.—[ He was called to order 
by Mr. Maurice Robinson, who said he 
could not hear without indignation the 
term felon applied to a man who had been 
acquitted ane the verdict of an English 
jury arraigned and degraded.) — Mr. 
Windham explained that he did not mean 
to arraign here the verdict of a jury; he 
meant only to say that the acquittal of the 
persons who had been brought to trial for 
treason, although proof that there was no 
legal evidence of their guilt in the opinion 
of the juries, by no means proved that they 
were free from moral guilt. The evidence 
in his mind established the direct contrary. 
The minds of the people, as he had before 
observed, were agitated by a party licre, 
countenanced and supported by men of 
great consideration, who, in support of 
their own views were willing to receive 
the aid of men whose views they knew to 
be very different, and so made a common 
cause withthem. ‘The French revolution 
in a very early stage proclaimed universal 
peace ; and all who applauded this vision- 
ary doctrine continued to applaud those 
by whom it was promulgated, even after it 
was scen that their practice led only to 
war and devastation. These were some 
of the circumstances which had rendered 
the prosecution of the war on our part less 
vigorous than it ought to have been. He 
maintained, that our interference in the 
internal affairs of France, when that inter- 
ference became neccssary for our own 
safety, was wise and just. It was the dis- 
trust of this which had umnerved our ex- 
ertions, and prevented us from interfering 
so soon as we ought tu have done. The 
advantages of war or peace were not to 
be estimated by the territory or the trade 
we might gainorlose. No nation could 
say— Let us bedisgraced provided we grow 
rich; ifit did, what security was there for 
the continuance of its riches? When he 
received advice, he must consider both the 
advice itself, and those from whom it came. 
Approving or disapproving of the French 
revolution must in future decide and dis- 
tinguish the political characters of men. 
They were extremes irreconcileable and 
what was tit tor the one could never 
be good forthe other. - When, therctore, 
any man offered him advice, he would first 
ask to which of the two descriptions he 
belonged ; aad if he found him to diiferin 
this essential point trom himself, he would 
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say, ‘* This may be good advice for you, 
but cannot be good advice for me.” The 
people of this country, he trusted would 
in future think this distinction as strongly 
marked ashe did. He could not sce upon 
what principle, or with what propriety 
those, who, originally considered the war 
as just and necessary, could now change 
their opinion. The hon. gentleman who 
moved the amcndment, had, as far as his 
single vote went, contributed to embark 
his country in the war; and having done 
$0, Was it dain on disasters, perhaps inerely 
casual and temporary, toabandon it. The 
confcderacy against the common enemy 
was not to be considered as dissolved be- 
cause one or two of its members had with- 
drawn. Even if it were dissolved, how 
long was it since we entertained the idea 
that Great Britain alone was not able to 
cope with France? With respect to the 
number of the well-disposed inhabitants of 
France, there was no reagon to believe 
that our chance of co-operation within the 
kingdom was less than it had been at any 
former period. He was astonished at 
hearing any man talk of the stability of the 
French government, which exhibited na- 
thing butasuccession of changes, and these 
changes generally effected by violence. 
Peace was not more likely to be obtained for 
our asking fur it. Ifit were, what would 
then be the situationof this country ? Asie 
tuation so awful, that he durst hardly con- 
template it. The intercourse between the 
twocountries must be opened: the French 
would pour in their emissarics, and all the 
English infected with French principles, 
whom we had now the means of exclud- 
ing, would return to disseminate their 
abominable tenets among our people. 
With what views would they come? With 
the views very forcibly expressed in a 
song performed with great applause in one 
of thoscinnocent societies, as they were now 
called, a stanza of which he recollected, 

“ They come, they come, the myriads come, 

From Gallia to invade us; 
Raise, raise the pike, beat, beat the drum, 
They come, like friends, to aid us.’ 


A jacobinical club would be erected at | 


every one’s door of property, an inquisi- 
tion immediately instituted respecting 
his right to it; and a convention might 
be even established in the neighbour- 
hood of that heuse. In this situation of 
danger, then, shall we send a sub nissive 
commission to them? If the aggression 
of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound, a place 
scarcely marked in our maps, called forth 
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the threatening vengeance of this coun- 
try; if our own territories are not dis- 
membered, our resources almost untouch- 
ed, should we give up a war, in comparison 
of which all former ones are as children’s 
play, and all peace must be ruin? The 
moment that peace was concluded, they 
would go among our poor, among our la- 
bourers, among our manufacturers, and 
teach them the doctrine of liberty and 
equality. They would point out the gilded 
palaces of the rich, and tell them that 
they ought to be plundered and demo- 
lished for the benefit of the poor. True 
it was that the poor man had as great an 
interest in the security of property as the 
rich; but could this argument be made 
so clear to the poor man as to persuade 
him to respect the property of his wealthy 
neighbour while he had no property of 
his own, or as it might be, for such was 
the necessary order of society, the means 
of obtaining any when he stood most in 
need of it? Such a peace would be worse 
than any probable event of war. But of 
the future events of war we had no rea- 
son to despond. Exertions greater than 
the country could make at any former 
period, were now so lightly borne as 
hardly to be felt. Who could say that he 
had felt them; except those whose ex- 
penses were so near the whole extent of 
their means, that the least accident, either 
In peace or war, must reduce them to dis- 
tress? Had the poor felt them, unless in 
@ few particular and local instances? Had 
those who were constantly telling the 
poor of the miseries of war, been obliged 
to curtail a single luxury? What member 
of that House had deprived himself of 
any of his wonted gratifications? [Here 
Mr. Sheridan reminded him that the 
members were not the poor.] He ac- 
knowledged that the members were opu- 
lent and the representatives of opulence ; 
but he held it as a maxim, that if the 
rich felt no suffering, the poor also were 
not hkely to feel any. The cause for 
which they were fighting, it had been said, 
would animate the French, and render 
them invincible. Where had this in- 
vincible courage appeared? In what in- 
Stance, in what quarter had the courage 
of our soldiers and seamen been inferior 
to theirs? Sorry he should be if we could 
not do for the best of all causes, what the 
French could do in support of every thing 
the most flavitious. The French emi- 

rants in our service in every instance 
had displayed a valour and perseverance 
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not surely to be exceeded by their infa- 
tuated countrymen against whom they 
were reduced to the necessity of taking 
up arms. He dwelt at some length on 
the unimpaired resources of this country 
compared with the unnatural, and conse- 
quently unsound resources of France, 
from which he inferred, that whatever 
present appearances might indicate, we 
must be ultimately successful. It was 
not the character of the English easily to 
despond. Perseverance and invincibility . 
were their characteristics. They had met 
France single-handed in her proudest 
day; what, then, could hinder us, unim- 
paired, to go on with the war with a nae 
tion whose capital was with accelerating 
rapidity wasting away, and itself upon the 
brink of poverty? With such a pande- 
monium, was it possible for us for a moe 
ment to think of treating? They were 
bleeding to death; our wound as yet was. 
but skin-deep. He exhorted the House 
to imitate the perseverance of the French, 
who endured every hardship, and in all 
their domestic contests, to do them jus- 
tice, never forgot the common cause of 
their country. He concluded with re- 
commending the advice given by king 
William to his parliament after an unsuc- 
cessful campaign; that by persevering they 
might hope with confidence to preserve 
their religion, liberties, and constitution, if 
they were not wanting to themselves, and 
displayed the patient spirit of English- 
men. 

Mr. Bankes expressed himself equally as- 
tonished at what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, as that gentleman had stat- 
ed himself to be, at the speech of his hon. 
friend who moved the amendment; a 
speech which was replete with that manly 
and decided reasoning, which so strongly 
characterized every opinion advanced by 
his hon. friend. He did not, however, 
feel nuch surprised, that any person who 
had been so strenuous an advocate for an 
early and premature commencement of 
the present war, should continue so warm 
in his approbation of its continuance. 
For his part, he approved of the war in 
its commencement, because he considered 
it as a war of aggression on the part of 
our enemies; he should continue still to 
approve of it; did he not consider it as 
ruinous and destructive in its effects. But 
there must be some pcriod for restoring 
peace. He lamented to see that period 
put off, by the speech from the throne 
and the address, to such a distance as af- 
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forded little prospect short of an eternal 
state of warfare. Were we never to treat 
with France while France had a republican 
government? Those who answered in the 
affirmative ought to be able to show that 
the republican government of France must 
be speedily dissolved. If they could 
not show this, as he thought they were 
unable to do, it was no symptom of 
fear to say, that a war of such inde- 
finite duration must be productive of 
inevitable distress, and that it was wise 
and prudent to look to the earliest op- 
portunity of making peace. It seemed 
to him, that the French republic would 
last longer than the war system could 
last. He was happy in believing our re- 
sources to be as great and extensive as 
could be stated by the warmest admirer 
of ministers, but extensive as they were, 
ghould the war be continued until the 
overturning of the French system, it was 
his firm opinion a nabicnal bankruptcy 
must be the consequence. We must 
treat sume time or other, and the earliest 
time was the best. The allies with whom 
-we had engaged in the war were much 
more deeply interested in it than we 
were. One of these allies was negociat- 
ing; the co-operation of another even 
money could not buy; and the complete 
assistance of the emperor we were not to 
expect gratuitously. Was Great Britain 
singly, or at her sole expense, to fight 
the battles of all those allies? There was 
no degradation in offering to treat on fair 
and equalterms. True magnanimity con- 
sisted not in haughtiness, but in candour 
and plain dealing. If we were at war with 
an acknowledged power, we might have 
peace in the worst event by some sacrifice 
of commerce or of territory; but in the 
present war we staked every thing, for 
we said we would not treat with the exist- 
ing government of France, and held out no 
prospect but that of extermination on the 
one side or other. We ought, therefore, 
to explain to the French that we were 
willing to treat upon equitable terms, and 
that we had no intention of interfering 
with their internal government. He was 
convinced that the risk incurred by mak- 
ing peace was infinitely less than that of 
continuing the war, and should therefore 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Buzton said, there was nothing in 
the address that declared we would not 
treat with the French Republic. He la- 
mented the arguments for discontinuing 


the war, which he had no doubt would be 
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read with acclamation in the French Con- 
vention. Feeling, as he did, the distresses 


of the country, and having seen them to 
be great, he would rather spend his last 
shilling, and shed the last drop of his 
blood, than submit to treat with the pre- 
sent rulers of France. 

Sir Richard Hill said:—Sir; I have 
always understood that an address of 
hanks for a speech from the throne, car- 
ried with it a degree of personal respect 
to the throne itself. Happy, then, should 
I esteem myself, could I give my voice 
for the original motion this night, but if 
I am thereby to be looked upon as pledg- 
ing myself to a continuance of the war, 
I cannot in conscience do it. How, Sir, 
can I again look my constituents in the 
face, were I to vote the money out of 
their pockets, and the blood out of their 
veins, in support of a war which has hie 
therto been disastrous in the extreme; 
and which, if persisted in, lam persuaded 
will be most awful in the event. Itis true, 
when the war first took place, I voted for 
it as a war of justice and of necessity. I 
was convinced that our alarms, both as to 
internal and external danger, were far 
from being chimerical, andl thought, and 
do think, that much praise was due to go- 
vernment for their timely exertions for the 
safety of the country. But when our last 
campaign was ended, and we had fulfilled 
every engagement with our allies (who, 
by-the-by, had fulfilled none with us), 
I was exceedingly grieved to see that mi- 
nisters were bent on prosecuting the war ; 
and should certainly have voted for a mo- 
tion made for peace, towards the close of 
the last session, by a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox), had it not been for something 
which fell from the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in the course of the debate, which 
was, “ That the French Convention would 
declare any of their members a traitor, 
who should but mention peace with Eng- 
land.” This decided my vote that night ; 
but let it be observed, that the sanguinary 
faction of Robespierre then ruled. Since 
then several months have elapsed, during 
which we have been “ prosecuting the 
war with vigour,” as it is called. But 
what have we, or our allies, gained by 
it? I believe the word “ ruin,’ will an- 
swer the question for all the parties. But 
have any steps been taken by us to put an 
end to the war? I fear none at all. On 
the contrary, have we not been soliciting, 
bribing, courting, wooing, kings and em- 
perors to carry on the war, almost whe- 
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ther they would or not? and with what 
difficulty have they at last been coaxed to 
defend their own territories with English 
money! To bring this matter to a short 
issue, is there, or is there not, an oppor- 
tunity of making peace on any tolerable 
terms? If it be said, yes, then in God's 
name, let us endeavour to do it without 
delay. If no, then let us withdraw our 
forces from the continent, and keep them 
to defend ourselves. Let old England 
add to her wooden walls, by which she 
has ever proved herself mistress of the 
ocean, cal shouted on the vast theatre of 
the globe,. that “ Britannia rules the 
waves.” I would not be understood, 
from any thing I have said, to lay our 
miscarriages at the door of the right hon. 
gentleman; I believe he inherits his illus- 
trious father’s sentiments with regard to 
continental wars, insomuch, that what one 
of our own poets said of a quondam great 
minister of France, may justly be applied 
to him: “ Peace is my dear delight, not 
Fleury’s more.” I believe he kept off war 
as long as in prudence he possibly could. 
But he has been unfortunate ; things have 
turned out contrary to his expectations ; 
and I sadly fear, that unless the present 
system be abandoned, no change for the 
better can be expected. Under this per- 
suasion, I give my hearty approbation of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Pitt said:—I should not have en- 
deavoured, Sir, to have engaged your at- 
tention at the present moment, had not a 
sudden indisposition seized me, which I 
was apprehensive might, at a later hour, 
have incapacitated me from entering fully 
into the discussion of a question, upon 
which I must be supposed to feel most 
anxious to dcliver my sentiments. Iam 
aware, that there are some gentlemen with 
whom the original opinions, which they 
have expressed on the war, prevent me 
from entertaining any hopes of concur- 
rence. But there are other gentlemen, 
who, having supported the war at its 
commencement, have been Icd, by the 
disastrous events of the campaign, to 
change their former sentiments, and to 
withdraw their former support. It is with 
these gentlemen that I shall consider my- 
self more immediately at issue. And, 
Sir, I must first make some remarks on 
the arguments which they have drawn 
from the words of the address. ‘To this 
address they say that they cannot give 
their assent, because it pledges them 
never to make peace with the republican 
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government of France. I do not con- 
sider that it does so pledge them, It says 
only, that with a government, such as 
the present government of France, we 
cannot treat on terms that can be deemed 
secure. And, Sir, where does there exist 
this imperious necessity to sue for peace? 
Are we sunk down and depressed to 
such an absence of hope, and to such a 
want of resources? It we were indeed 
s0 calamitously situated—if we were in- 
deed so devoid of hope, and so deprived 
of resources—if the continuance of the 
war produced so intolerable a pressure, 
then, perhaps, we might consent to a 
change of system. I am ready to con- 
fess, that I can conceive an imaginary 
case of a peace being made with the go- 
vernment of France, even in its republi- 
can form; but ] will fairly say also, that 
I have no idea of any peace being secure, 
unless France return to the monarchical 
system. ‘That there may, however, be 
intermediate changes that may give the 
probability of a peace with that country, 
even should it continue a republic, I am 
ready to allow, though I certainly think 
that the monarchical form of constitution 
is best for all the countries of Europe, 
and most calculated to ensure to each of 
them general and individual happiness. 
Considering myself, therefore, as I said 
before, principally at issue with those 
who now, for the first time, dissent from 
the prosecution of the war, I am content 
to deliver my sentiments betore I hear 
the arguments of some gentlemen, who 
will probably enter into a more full dis- 
cussion than the subject has yct received. 

Sir, the reasons that have induced gen- 
tlemen to dissent from the prosecution of 
the war, seem to have possessed a consi- 
derable influence on the manner in which 
they speak of the justice and necessity of 
the war at its commencement: and their 
language is now fainter and feebler than I 
had reason to expect. Contending, as 
these gentlemen and I did, with the new 
and monstrous systems of cruclty, anar- 
chy, and impiety; against those whose 
principles trampled upon civilized society, 
religion. and law—contending, I say, with 
such a system, I could not have enter- 
tained the slightest expectation, that from 
them would have proceeded such an 
amendment. 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence 
that this power of France should triumph 
over every thing that has been opposed to 
it! but let us not therefore fall without 
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making any efforts to resist it ;—let us 
not sink without measuring its strength. 
If any thing could make me agree to re- 
tire from the contest, it would be the 
consciousness of not being able to conti- 
nue it. I would at least have no cause to 
reproach myself on the retrospect. I 
would not yield till I could exclaim, 
Potuit que plurima virtus 

Esse fuit: toto certatum est corporc regni. 
If, Sir, I have expressed myself with more 
emotion than is consistent with the pro- 
priety of debate, the particular situation 
m which I stand, opposing and contesting 
the opinions of those, with whom I have 
been, on all occasions, in almost all 
pone fortunate enough to agree, will, 

trust, excuse the warmth of my feelings. 

The arguments used by my hon. friend, 
in«support of his amendment, may be 
divided into two classes: the impolicy of 
continuing the war, and the insecurity of 
peace. One of the arguments which he 
uses in support of the impolicy of conti- 
nuing the war, is grounded on the re- 
cent changes that have taken place in 
France. My right hon. friend’s speech 
was a sufficient answer to that argument. 
The change that has taken place in France 
is only the change of an attachment to a 
name, and not to a substance. Those 
who have succeeded to the government 
since the fall of Robespierre, have suc- 
ceeded to the same sort of government. 
They adopt the same revolutionary sys- 
tem; and though they have made a more 
moderate use of their power than Robes- 
pierre, yet they differ from him only 
about asmuch as Robespierre did from 
Brissot, who incited the war against this 
country. The present government, there- 
fore, deserves no more the name of mode- 
ration than that established by Brissot 
and his followers, who committed the 
unprovoked aggression against Great Bri- 
tain. The system of the present go- 
vernors has its root in the same unqua- 
lified rights of man, the same principles 
of liberty and equality—principles by 
which they flatter the people with the pos- 
sessicn of the theoretical rights of man, 
all of which they vitiate and violate in 
practice. The mild principles of our go- 
vernment are a standing reproach to theirs, 
which are as intolerant as the rankest 
popish bigotry. Their pride and ambi- 
tion lead them not so much to conquer, 
as to carry desolation and destruction 
into all the governments of Europe. 
Have we any right, therefore, to sup- 
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pose that victory and triumph can pros 
duce so great a change in their detest. 
able principles, or that success is such a 
corrective of all those vicious qualities 
that pervade their principles and their 
practice? 

Do the gentlemen who now desert the 
war, expect that a peace can be obtained, 
of such a nature, as has been so well des- 
cribed by my hon. friend (Mr. Canning) ? 
Do they hope for a free and useful com- 
merce? Do they expect that the armies 
on both sides will be disbanded, and the 
fleets be called home? Do they mean to 
put an end to the traitorous corres- 
pondence act? I believe not. I can easily 
suppose that those gentlemen who have, 
in an early part of the evening, so de- 
cidedly given their opinion with respect to 
the late trials, and who have supposed all 
the persons in this country to be so pure, 
as not even to be infected by contact with 
Jacobin principles, would foresee no dan- 
ger from a French alliance, and would 
look forward with satisfaction to the con- 
sequences of such a measure. But such 
is not the case with my hon. friends, 
who even, in such an event, talked of 
the necessity of additional precautions, 
in order to guard the dignity of the 
crown, and preserve the tranquillity of the 
country. What then would be the ratio- 
nal prospect of advantage to this country 
from a peace with an enraged enemy, in 
which there could exist no confidence on 
either side, but which must necessarily 
give rise to a state of jealousy, suspicion, 
and constant armament? How long would 
this state of trouble or repose last ?- How 
will you come to the contest when it is 
renewed ? If you disband your armies, if 
you diminish your force, you will then 
put an end to that machine which, under 
the two first years ofa war, can barely 
be said to have been raised toa point 
high enough to try the strength of the 
country. Disband your force, and sce if 
the same means and the same period 
can raise it againto the same point. You 
will then be opposed in another war with 
a diminished military power to an enemy 
who may have found it as difficult to dis- 
band his armies, as you would find it dif- 
ficult to collect fresh forces. ‘They will 
again be preparcd to start with the same 
pears resources, deriving fresh confi- 

ence from the disposition which you had 
shown to peace, and new vigour from the 
interval which had been afforded to hosti- 
lities. But will that be all? What assist- 
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ance can you expect from the continental 
powers, if you dissolve the confederacy ? 
And can you expect to assemble such a 
confederacy again? Suppose the enemy 
made an attack upon Holland, Prussia, 
Austria, Spain, and the states of Italy, 
or all or each of these; on what grounds, 
I would ask, could you rouse the spirit, 
or raise the vigour of this country again, 
when, from asense of your inferiority, 
you have before given up the contest at a 
ae when the confederacy was at its 
ight? On the event of this night's de- 
bate, may depend what shall be your fu- 
ture situation with respect to your allies. 
If you do not now proclaim your weak- 
ness, if you do not renounce your pros- 
pects, you have still great hopes from 
the alliance of Europe. Prussia, Austria, 
Spain and the states of Italy, are yet in 
such a situation that their assistance may 
be looked to in carrying on the contest. 
-—The hon. gentlemen who supported the 
amendment, disclaimed the language of 
fear; they said they knew what Great 
Britain could do, if once it was roused. 
What then is to be inferred from all their 
former professions ? Is this a business, in 
which, after all, we were not serious? Is 
this cause, which has been admitted to 
involve not only the most important in- 
terests of Great Britain, but the safety 
of Europe, and the order of society, not 
considered to be of such a nature as re- 
ad all the energies of the country? 
hat then is the greater necessity to 
which they looked? what the occasion 
on which they deemed that they could 
more worthily employ their efforts? lf we 
should dissolve the powerful confederacy 
with which we are now united, could we 
hope again to bring it back at our sum- 
mons? and shall we not, in the case ofa 
fresh rupture, be exposed alone to the 
fury of France, without the smallest pros- 
Sie of assistance from any other quarter ? 
esides, I think I shall show you that 
you are desired to relinquish the conflict, 
at a time whien all the national and arti- 
ficial resources of your enemy are verg- 
me to a rapid dissolution. 
must now take notice of a speculation 
which has been indulged—that if you 
withdraw, France will return to some 
more moderate system of government. I 
ask whether we ought to put ourselves in 
such a situation of hazard, which if de- 
cided against us, would involve us in 
much greater calamities than we have yet 
experienced, and would reduce us to a 
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situation in which we should be without 
means and without resources ? When it is 
said, therefore, that a peace will have the 
effect to overthrow the government of 
France, the proposition is by no means 
clear; the sania | is much greater, that 
the persons now at the head of the govern- 
ment, will, in order to continue their own 
deed (and in France, it is to be recol- 
ected, that the continuance of their 
power is connected with that of their lives, 
so that, in addition to the incentives of 
ambition, they have the all-powerful mo- 
tive of self-preservation), be induced to 
continue the same system of measures that 
now prevails. Obliged as they would be 
to recall a numerous army from the fron- 
tiers, will the troops of whom it was com- 
posed, after having tasted the sweets of 
plunder ..and the licence of the field, -be 
contented to return to the peaceful occu- 
pations of industry? Will they not, in 
order to amuse their daring spirit, and 
divert from themselves the effects of their 
turbulence, be compelled to find them 
some employment? And what is the em- 
ployment to which they will most natu- 
rally direct their first attention? They 
will employ them to crush all the remains 
of courage, loyalty, and piety, that are 
yet to be found in France, and extinguish 
all that gallant and unhappy party, from 
whose co-operation we may promise our- 
selves, at any future period, to derive ad- 
vantage. What else can be expected 
from those moderates, who, though as- 
suming that appellation, have, in suc- 
ceeding to the party of Robespierre, only 
established themselves on a new throne of 
terror? Thus the peace which ts in the 
present instance proposed, as the means 
of safety, will ultimately only operate to 
ensure the work of destruction. This 
being my feeling, my objection to asking 
for peace is, that peace, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, is not desirable, un- 
less you can show that the pressure is 
greater than, as I shall prove to you 
trom a comparative view of the situation 
and resources of the two countries, it is. 

But this is but a small part of my ob- 
jections to the measure. My next objec- 
tion is, that my hon. friend has not told 
us what sort of peace we are to have: 
unless, therefore, he state this, I say, 
that they would reduce us to a gratuitous 
loss of honour, and an unnecessary de- 
spair. On the kind of peace we might 
obtain, I will ask my hon. friend, whether 
he will say that we ought to leave the 
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Austrian Netherlands in the possession 
of the French? He will not say so. I 
have heard it stated in passing, that the 
ground of war has been done ange by the 
Dutch negociation for peace. However 
paradoxical it may appear, I assert that 
the safety of Holland, even if she do make 

eace, depends on our being at war; for 
if both countries were at peace, then 
France would be left without restraint. 
Who that looks to the proceedings of the 
convention, does not see that it is their 
policy, on every occasion, to keep up 
their arrogant and menacing system, and 
to hold a high tone of superiority with 
respect to all other nations? By these 
means they have contrived to cherish that 
spirit of enthusiasm among the people, 
which. has enabled them to make such ex- 
traordinary excrtions, and on which they 
depend for the continuance of their 
power. But who, I would ask, will say 
that France will make peace on terms, I 
will not make use of the word modera- 
tion, but of concession, when you make 
peace from a confession of her superio- 
rity? And this naturally leads me to an 
assertion made use of by me during the 
last session (an assertion not accurately 
alluded to by an hon. baronet), relative 
to the degree of the National Convention 
of the 13th of April, which states, that 
the preliminary of peace must be a 
recognition of the unity and indivisibility 
of the republic, on the terms of equality ; 
ea decree which has neither been re- 
pealed nor modified, and which, if you 
make peace during its existence, would 
sign the dissolution of your parliaments 
and of your present system of civil society. 
Again, I say, that if this were only an or- 
dinary war, and if after two years you 
had gained the West-India islands as an 
indemnification, and had been convinced 
of the strength of your own resources, 
and that the means of the enemy were 
decaying, would you consent to make 
concessions in order to obtain peace? 
You received the West-India colonies 


into your protection: will you then give: 


them back to a system, under which they 
can have no protection? I say we cannot 
do this without being convinced that the 
further continuance of the war could only 
produce misfortune, misery, and ruin. 
Will you add something more terrific to 
the colonies than all the horrors of that 
miserable trade which has peopled those 
miserable colonies ? 

Before, too, you made such a sur- 
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render, there is another question to be 
considered; no less than whether you 
would afford to the French an unresisted 
opportunity of working upon the unfor- 
tunate system that now prevails in that 
country, and introducing their govern- 
ment of anarchy, the horrors of which are 
even more dreadful than those of slavery. 
To those who have in common deplored 
the miseries of the unfortunate negroes, 
it must need astonishing, that any pro- 
position likely to be attended with such 
consequences, could ever enter into the 
mind of my hon. friend. Besides, it is im- 
possible to ascertain what a wide-spread 
circle of calamity the adoption of thig 
proposition may produce. If once the 
principles of Jacobinism should obtain a 
footing in the French West-India islands 
could we hope that our own would be 
safe from the contagion? If it has been 
found scarcely possible to shut out the 
infection of these principles from the 
well-tempered, and variously blended 
orders of society which subsist in this 
country, where a principle of subordina- 
tion runs through all the ranks of society, 
and all are united by a reciprocity of 
connexion and interest, what may be ex- 
pected to be their effects operating upon 
the deplorable system pervading in that 
quarter? It would be giving up your own 
colonies speedily to be devoted to all the 
horrors of anarchy and devastation. 
Such would be the status quo. That the 
status would probably not be ac- 
cepted, I have before argued. Will the 
courtry, therefore, consign itself, if not 


‘to the language, at least to the posture, 


of supplication ? 

. With respect to our situation, I have 
not heard it so fully stated as it is my in- 
tention to do. Of the last campaign I 
shall not be suspected of a wish to con- 
ceal the disasters, to deny the defeats, or 
to disallow the bad effects of the wounds 
inflicted on the two great military powers 
of Europe. But can I forget what the 
energies and F deeb beatae of Britons have 
effected in former wars? Or that con- 
stancy from a point of honour in greater 
difficulties has at length produced the ob- 
ject at which it aimed? Will any man 
say, that the bare event of military dis- 
asters, and territories taken, is a fair way 
of weighing the resources of the belli- 
aan pore No, not in any wars, and 

east of all in this,.as far as it relates to 
this country. All wars depend now on 
the finances of the nations engaged in 
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them. This observation particularly ap- 
plies to the present war. The bulance 
of territorial acquisitions and pecuniary 
resources is in our favour; and I am 
not afraid to assert, that, putting together 
what has been lost in territory, and what 
has been spent in money, yet with a 
view to resources, what has been lost by 
France is more in point of permanent 
value and present means than the losses 
of all the allies composed together. 
What, let me ask, are the resources of 
France? They exist by means as extra- 
ordinary as the events they have brought 
about—their pecuniary expenses are be- 
yond any thing ever known—and, sup- 
ported by requisition of person, life, and 
property, they dcpend entirely upon 
terror—every thing that weakens that 
system, weakens their means, and as the 
adoption of moderation saps it on one 
side, so the perseverance in attack can- 
not but pull it down on the other—take 
every part of it, one by one, view their 
expenditure, and then see, whether terror 
is not the instrument by which they have 
raised their extraordinary supplies, and 
obtained all their unexampled successes. 
Lect us enter into a view of the actual ex- 
penditure of France. This expenditure, 
since the revolution, has amounted to 
the enormous sum of 480 millions, spent 
since the commencement of the war: 
320 millions have been the price of the 
eforts that have enabled them to wrest 
from the allies those territories, which 
are now in their possession. What your 
expenses have becn during the same.pe- 
riod, I need not state. I ask now, 
whether it is likely that France will 
see you exhausted first? I think not. 
But it may be said, that what the French 
have spent, proves what they can spend. 
To this I reply, have they been enabled 
to bear this expenditure, by the increase 
of their revenue, or by any of the ordi- 
nary means of France? No: but by the 
creation of an unlimited paper credit. I 
desire gentlemen to look at all the de- 
bates of the National Convention, and 
they will find that all the deputies agree 
in this point—that they cannot increase 
the emission of the paper-money without 
ruin, and that the miseries arising from 
this system, aggravate all the calamities 
of the country. Many persons at first 
imugined that assignats must have 
Stopped early in 1793. 
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greater than France could bear, and that 
no further creation could take place 
without producing a depreciation on the 
value of assignats, and an immoderate in- 
crease in the price of provisions. ‘The 
whole circulating medium of France at 
the highest, was 90,000,000/. sterling. In 
August 1793, assignats existed to the 
amount of 140 millions; commerce was 
then declining; agriculture was discou- 
raged; population checked; a forced 
Joan of 40 millions was adopted on the 
idea, that to the amount of 130 millions 
they could not maintain assignats in cir- 
culation; as early as May or June, as- 
signats had lost nearly half their value. 
A louis in specie soon afterwards pro- 
duced 144 livres; then it was that the 
system of terror commenced, and that a 
system of credit was begun, which had 
its foundation in fear. 

It may be asked, could any man have 
faaeined: that such a plan would have 
been resorted to? That it was resorted 
to—that it succeeded, has been proved. 
Let us look to the principles of it. There 
was a law which compelled every man to 
take at par, that which was worth only 
one-sixth of the sum for which it was 
taken; a law for the maximum of the 
price of all commodities: a law by which 
No person was permitted to renounce his 
occupation under the aoa of aig 
years imprisonment. But you will te 
me, that this proves how unlimited the 
powers and resources of the French are. 
My reply is, that such a system could 
neither be undertaken nor succeed but by 
means which could not last. I will not 
detain you by detail, but merely mention 
the other means of terror: the constant 
activity of the guillotine; the ferocious 
despotism of the deputies on missions. 
In addition to all the other engines of 
torture, Cambon, the mouth of the con- 
vention in matters of finance, tells us, that 
in every district there were revolutionary 
committees to watch the execution of the 
decrees of the convention, and to enable 
the convention to seize the spoil of the 
people; the pay of these committees 
amounted annually to 26 millions sterling, 
I say this standing army of revolutionary 
committees is a mean adequate to pro- 
duce so mighty an end. Let us add now 


| anew creation of assignats of 130 millions 
‘ which increased the total to 260 millions. 
The fact un-! Will any man say that though the system 


doubtedly was, that, previously to that | of terror is done away, the etfects can re- 
period, it was thought the emission was | main? When the system of terror was at 
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an end the maximum ceased to be ob- 
served: assignats were then converted 
into money, and hence the discount be- 
came enormous. ‘The fall of Robespierre 
took place in July; three months after- 
wards, the discount was 3-4ths per cent. 
or 75 onthe 100. I have even the au- 
thority of Tallien for saying that the 
Frcich cannot maintain their assignats, 
without contracting their expenses and 
diminishing their forces. And it should 
be recollected this has been their only 
resource. Is it then too much to say, 
their resources are nearly at an end? It 
is this unlimited power which the French 
convention have assumed to purchase 
or to seize all property, as suited their 
purposes that accounts for the stupendous 
scale of operations which they have been 
able to pursue. This circumstance com- 
pletely solves the phenomenon, which 
otherwise would appear so inexplicable, 
and is adequate to all those miraculous 
effects which have attended the progress 
of the French revolution, and which 
seemed to baflle all reasoning, as much as 
they have exceeded all human expecta- 
tion. In ail these circumstances we have 
sufficient inducements to carry on the 
war, if not with the certainty of faith, yet 
at least with the confidence of expecta- 
tion:—a war, the immediate termination 
of which must be attended with certain 
evil, and the prosecution of which, under 
the present circumstances, is at least not 
without great probable hope. 

If we look to the situation of France, 
they are now attempting to have recourse 
to a milder and more moderate system,— 
a system which will only deprive them of 
those prodigious energics which they have 
hitherto exerted with such astonishing ef- 
fect; but they no longer indeed possess 
the same means, and cannot therefore be 
expected to display the same exertions. 
Will it be possible for them all at once to 
restore the farmer to the occupations of 
agriculture, and the merchant to the pur- 
suits of commerce, and to replace, in an 
instant, the devastations of war and plun- 
der, by the arts of peace, and the exer- 
tions of industry? It will require years 
of tranquillity to restore them to the en- 
i ee of those ordinary resources, 
which they ‘possessed previous to the 
commencement of the present destructive 
war—resources which they can no longer 
employ. For even could it be supposed 
that Robespierre were raised from the 


dead, they would no longer be qualified 
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| to display the same energies which, undet 


his administration were called forth by 
the influence of a system of terror; the 
means by which these exertions have 
been supplied, are now exhausted. What 
can they possibly resort to for fresh sup- 
plies ? Can it be supposed, that when the 
forced loan failed at the time it was at- 
ie et it can again be tried and suc- 
ceed ina time much more unfavourable 
to it, when the system of terror is almost 
dissolved? The question then is—have 
we, under the present circumstances, the 
prospect of being able to bring as great 
a force into the field, as will require from 
the French the same degree of exertion 
which has been necessary in the former 
campaigns ? Even let it be supposed that 
Holland should fall, and that circum- 
stances should be such that we can no 
longer look for assistance from the court 
of Berlin, yet I can see no reason to be- 
lieve that, m the next campaign, we can- 
not increase the British forces on the con- 
tinent to an amount that shall nearly sup- 
ply the deficiency of Prussian troops, and 
act with more eftect. Other powers look 
with attention and anxiety on this night’s 
debate. If you afford to those powers 
the means of making large exertions, you 
will oblige France to make efforts to 
which she is now unequal. If you act 
with spirit L see no reason why the powers 
of Italy and Spain may not make a diver. 
sion, and thereby accomplish the impor- 
tant purpose I have before stated—a pur- 
pose in the accomplishment of which, the 
happiness, almost the existence, of Lu- 
rope entirely rests ? 

Mr. Fox said, that fatigued and ex- 
hausted as he felt himself, and disgusted 
as the House must be at hearing a repe- 
tition of the same arguments upon which 
we had been first involved in a situation 
disastrous beyond example, if he did not 
endeavour to state to the House the ne- 
cessity of adopting the amendment, or an 
amendment of some such nature, he 
should be wanting in his duty. On the 
conduct of the war, not a word had been 
said. The hon. baronet who moved the 
address, had declined all discussion on 
that head, expressing his belief, that those 
who were entrusted with the direction of 
it would give the necessary explanations 
at a future period. . The time certainly 
would come for those explanations, or, at 
least for calling for them. At present, he 
wished gentlemen to consider the horrible 
picture which two of his majesty’s minis- 
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ters had given of our situation; that we 
were engaged, and must persevere in a 
contest, the issue of which involved, not 
territory or commerce, not victory or de- 
feat in the common acceptation of the 
words, but our constitution, our country, 
our existence as a nation. Viewing this 
icture, he was glad that truth and reason 
at length found their way to the 
minds of some men. He should have 
thought it strange indeed, if, while so 
many had separated themselves from him 
on differences of political opinion, there 
had been none to adopt the opinions 
which he still retained. Those who moved 
and supported the amendment now said, 
that the House of Commons ought not 
by their address to the crown, to pledge 
themselves never to agree to a peace with 
France, while the present republican g0- 
vernment existed. Was this a new doc- 
trine? Certainly not: but it was new to 
call upon the House for such a pledge. 
It was the first time of asking parliament 
to assure his majesty that they would 
never think it advisable to treat with the 
French republic on the present system, 
unless in a case of such imperious neces- 
sity on the part of this country as must 
preclude all reasoning; and he gave mi- 
nisters credit for their candour in asking 
3t thus fairly, and without equivocation. 
{ Mr. Pitt intimated across the table that 
expressions in a former address pledged 
the House to this,] Mr. Fox said, he 
wished to give the right hon. gentleman 
some credit for candour, but the right 
hon. gentleman so detested the thing, 
that he could not endure even the name. 
He knew there were expressions in for- 
mer addresses that might admit of such a 
construction ; and, aware that they would 
be so construed when ministers found it 
convenient he had warned, but in vain, 
the House against adopting them. If, in 
the misfortunes of his country it were pos- 
sible not to sympathize, he should feel 
6ome consolation in observing the eftect 
of double dealing ; of using words in one 
sense, with the intention of their being 
understood in another; of courting the 
support of some men upon one interpreta- 
tion, and of others upon an interpretation 
directly opposite. If the minister had 
paid candidly ang plainly, in the first in- 
stance, ‘‘ This war is undertaken for the 
express purpose of destroying the French 
government, and, come what will, we can 
never make peace while that government 


endures,” he might not, perhaps, have had 
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sO many supporters, but he would have 
been saved the unpleasant feeling of this 
day's difference with his frends. His 
eagerness to obtain- the support of all, led 
him to make use of equivocal words; and 
now his own friends told him, that they 
did not interpret those words as he did; 
that they thought the destruction of the 
French government a desirable object if 
it could be accomplished on reasonable 
terms ; but that if they had imagined that 
peace must never be thought of till that 
government was destroyed, they would 
not have voted for the war. Here was an 
instance of the ministers deriving no ad- 
vantage from equivocation. ere at 
length, was what he had so often laboured 
but without effect, to obtain ;—a clear de- 
claration of the precise object of the war, 
and of the terms on which alone we could 
hope for peace. 

This led to the question of policy : and 
in proceeding to examine that question, 
he found another instance of ingenuous- 
ness. The speech from the throne, the 
mover and seconder of the address, ad- 
mitted that we had experienced disasters 
in the course of the last campaign. The 
two ministers who had spoken on the sub- 
ject, both said “ they would not deny” 
that the enemy had over-run provinces 
and taken strong towns. They would not 
deny !—astonishing candour ! -the acces- 
sion of strength and integrity they had 
gained in the cabinet inspired them with 
such confidence that they felt bold 
enough to substitute plain dealing tor 
shutiling and equivoque—and <« they 
would not deny” that the enemy had over- 
run provinces and taken strong towns— 
when the true statement was, that never, 
in any one campaign, since the irruptions 
of the Goths and Vandals, had such re- 
verses been experienced on the one hand, 
and such acquisitions made on the other. 
The French had not only driven the allies 
from France, and re-taken all the cap- 
tured fortresses, Dut were now actually 
in possession of all the Austrian Nether- 
lands, Dutch Brabant, a_ considerable 
part of the United Provinces, all the left 
bank of the Rhine, except Mentz, part of 
Piedmont, all the province of Navarre and 
much of Biscay and Catalonia.—Then 
ministers were ready to confess that the 
French had taken strong towns! Were 
so many ever taken in any five campaigns in 
the history of modern Europe? He 
should be told, it was acting the part of 
a bad subject to exaggeratc the successes 
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of an enemy; he would reply, that he 
was acting the part of an honest member 
of parliament, in telling the House truths 
which they ought to hear, as the only 
grounds of deciding properly; and re- 
minding them of disasters which, not 
fortune, but folly, had brought upon the 
country. 

On the means by which the exertions of 
the French had been hitherto stimulated, 
much declamation had been wasted. If 
we were ever to be, unfortunately, in the 
same situation with the French, weshould 
‘then make similar exertions, and not till 
then. Why not make similar exertions 
now ? Because we had not similar motives. 
That we were fighting for our constitution, 
our liberties, religion, and lives, did very 
well for rounding a period in a speech; 
but the people would believe none of all 
this, nor that they who said so believed it 
themselves. To him it was astonishing, 
how any set of men who did believe it 
could have so worked themselves up, as 
to risk such a war on the wild theories 
they had nourished in their own minds, 
or the applauses of those who were but 
too ready to li ries upon trust. To hear 
them, one would think, that no nation was 
at peace with France, or that, if, any were, 
it must already be undone. Was Den- 
mark, Sweden, or even Genoa, notwith- 
standing our Natl conduct towards 
it, in a state of anarchy, in consequence of 
being at peace with France 2? Was Ame- 
rica, whose own glorious constitution was 

‘founded on the rights of man? No such 
thing. With America the intercourse of 
Trance was great aad constant; in Ame- 
rica, French principles, more than in any 
other country—the principles of liberty 
and equality—might be expected to find 
a genial soil: yet America was so far from 
being thrown into a state of anarchy by 
the growth of those dreaded principles, 
that she had just obtained a very advan- 
tugeous treaty of amity and commerce 
with this country—a treaty, as far as he 
had heard of it, which justice and policy 
would have dictated at any time, but 
which, he feared, the difficulties in which 
our ministers had involved themselves, ra- 
ther than their justice or policy, induced 
them to give. Wh , then, were we to be 
so much afraid of peace with France, 
when so many other nations had made the 
experiment without any mischievous con- 
sequences? When men were attached to 
theories they shut their eyes against the 
plainest and the strongest facts. The 
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French revolution had now subsisted five 
ears and a half, and in the sixth year of 
it we were told, that if we were to make 
ce with the present rulers of France, 
their terrible principles would spread 
anarchy and robbery and bloodshed, not 
only over this country but over all the 
world. Yet, though their successes had 
been brilliant beyond example—and how 
far success imposes upon the bulk of 
mankind, the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer could tell better than most 
men—except in the petty state of Gene- 
va, the revolution of which he did not 
know to be upon French principles, not a 
single revolution had their example pro- 
duced. To us, however, it was said that 
their intercourse in time of peace would 
be most formidable. From Calais to 
Dover they would pour in upon us so 
many missionaries. What! had they none 
already here ? Had not ministers told the 
House and the public, that for more than 
two years, Jacobin societies, correspond- 
ing with the Jacobin societies of France, 
had been labouring, with indefatigable 
zeal, to propagate Jacobin principles? 
Happily these emissaries, who knew the 
habits, manners, and language of our 
people, had been labouring without effect, 
nay, he was justified in saying so by mi- 
nisters themselves; for, thank God, the 
king’s speech, for the first time these two 
years, had nothing ofan alarm init. There 
must then, be something in the French 
language so agreeable, so soothing, so 
captivating, so intelligible to English 
ears, the French emissaries would be sure 
of success where English emissaries had 
laboured in vain for more than two 
years ! j 
On the expression—“ acquitted felon,” 
which a right hon. gentleman had used, 
he hoped inadvertently, since he had 
thought it necessary to explain it, he 
should say nothing of how reprehensible 
it was, either in a constitutional or moral 
point of view. Of the societies then in 
the right hon. gentleman's mind, he be- 
lieved the truest description had been 
given from the bench, namely, that ‘ they 
wanted numbers, arms, money, and even 
zeal.” This, he believed, would be found 
to be the accurate description of any so- 
ciety, formed in this country for the Load 
pose of overturning theconstitution. That 
there might be a few speculatists in this 
country, who would prefer another form 
of government to the ida he had no 
doubt ; there were such in every country : 
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and even these seldom had much zeal. But 
the English language wouldnot dotoscduce 
the people of England from their allegiance 
tothe constitution. French emissaries must 
come over, and inculcate French princi- 
ples in the French language. They must 
go among our labourers and manufacturers, 
and, as the calamities of war had proved 
insufficient to rouse them, tell them they 
were now exposed to all the calamities of 
ce! The right hon. gentleman last al- 
uded to complained of want of zeal in 
the country. Surely our soldiers had not 
fought with less valour, nor our officers 
with less skill than in any former war. 
Whatever bravery or conduct could 
achieve, they had uniformly done ; but it 
must be recollected, that the general ex- 
ertion of a campaign depended upon 
the numbers brought into the field. 
When he formerly made a motion in 
that House for peace, he found no want of 
zcal for war, no want of zeal to cry down 
any man who had the hardiness to oppose 
it; atleast, he found enough and knew 
not to what greater length it could have 
one, unless they had expelled him the 
ouse, or declared him a traitor, as they 
seemed to think a laudable practice in 
other places, towards any man who op- 
posed the will of the majority. What was 
the cause of that zeal ? Contempt for the 
enemy and confidence in their ownstrength 
and the cause being gone the effect had 
ceased. Such would ever be the case 
with zeal founded on false principles. 
Why were the zeal and exertions of the 
_ French less affected by ill success than 
ours? Ministers would answer: “ They 
force every man into the field who 1s ca- 
pable of serving, they strip every other man 
of whatever they want for the service of 
the army,and amid misery, wretchedness, 
and death, they produce an unnatural ex- 
ertion by means of tyranny and terror.” 
At the call of necessity, even such means 
must be resorted to. Werea French army 
to land in this country, declaring that 
they would make no peace with us, till we 
renounced our constitution and accepted 
of a form of government according to their 
fancy, who would deny that every man ca- 
pable of serving against them ought to be 
compelled to service, and that every sa- 
crifice must be made by individuals to re- 
pel the common danger? Such acts in 
such cases, instead of tyranny, became a 
virtue; and he was surprised to hear men 
of correctminds deducing arguments from 
them, of which they ought to be ashamed. 
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‘“ Would we submit,” it was asked, “ to 
treat with the present government of 
France??? Submit to what? Submit to 
the French having a bad government ? 
Had we not submitted to this for more 
than a century? Had we ever found our- 
selves uneasy under our submission to 
Persia having a bad government ? Had we 
not submitted to all the injustice, cruelty 
and slaughter perpetrated in Poland? Then 
it was asked, “« Would we submit to pro- 
pose peace?” If all nations were to stand 
upon this point, no war could ever. be 
concluded, but by the extermination of 
one or other of the contending parties, for 
one or other must submit to propose 
peace. But to propose peace was no sub- 
mission, no degradation. Peace had often 
been proposed by the victorious party, 
and this had always been deemed an act 
of wisdom and magnanimity, not of con- 
cession. What were all the other degra- 
dations and submissions but lotty words 
and unmeaning phrases ? 

We had once said, that we would never 
treat with the present government of 
France. Take away this impediment to 
peace, and every advantage we obtained 
afterwards, if the war must be continued 
would besomething in our favour ; whereas 
while that remained, our successes would 
only stimulate the enemy to fresh exer- 
tions, by fresh sufferings and fresh sa- 
crifices; for it was impossible to suppose 
that the French government would ever 
negociate for its own destruction. Would 
not this give a clear sanction of justice to 
the war? Would it not produce unanimity 
with greater zeal and exertion at home, 
by convincing every man that we were 
not at war for unreasonable or impracti- 
cable objects, but to bring an unreasona- 
ble enemy to equitable terms of peace? 
But what might it not be expected to pro- 
duce in France, where, as ministers said, 
the government was perpetually changing 
from hand to hand, and tlic loss of power 
marked the period of life? Ministers were 
always speculating on the internal aftairs 
of France; why not try a little of this 
speculation. The convention, they said, 
deluded the people by telling them that 
they were waging a war of extermination. 
To offer to treat would put an end to the 
delusion, the people would open their 
eyes, and the convention must give them 
peace or meet the extermination which 
they were said to denounce against 
others. 

The present state of the war was cala- 
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mitous beyond example. We had gain- 
ed Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and 
part of St. Domingo, in the West-Indies, 
with Corsica in the Mediterranean. Our 
allies had lost all he had enumerated in 
the former part of his speech. If these 
astonishing exertions of the enemy by 
land had impeded their exertions by sea, 
it would be something; but, unfortu- 
nately, the prediction in one of the king's 
speeches, that their navy had received 
an irrecoverable blow at Toulon, was al- 
ready falsified. Was it not true, that a 
fleet had already sailed from that port 
superior in point of number to our fleet 
in the Mediterranean? Their naval ex- 
ertions at Brest had afforded lord Howe 
one of the most glorious triumphs in the 
annals of our history. If their navy had 
been such as ministers represented it at 
the commencement of the war, viz. a 
navy only upon paper, lord Howe would 
not have had the glory of beating an 
enemy of superior force. But even that 
blow proved not to be irreparable, for 
they had now a fleet at sea which it was 
doubtful whether we could immediately 
collect a sufficient force to drive from the 
English channel. These circumstances 
were matter of very serious consideration 
to every man who felt for the honour 
and safety of his country. If the war 
should go on, must we not expect, from 
what we had seen, that the enemy would 
again dispute with us the superiority at 
sea? The skill and courage of our navy 
he confided in as unmatched by any na- 
tion in the world; but skill and courage 
could not always compensate for in- 
equality of force, and as our chance of 
victory was greater, so was our stake. 
The defeat of the French fleet, as we 
had so lately experienced, would be of 
little consequence to the general issue of 
the campaign, while the defeat of our 
fleet would be little short of absolute de- 
struction. Why, then, expose usto such 
unequal risk? It was admitted, however, 
that when disaster had subdued obsti- 
nacy and extinguished hope, we must 
make peace, even with the French re- 
public. Then, indeed, all that wasnow ima- 
gined of humiliating and degrading would 
be true; we must throw ourselves at the 
feet of those we had contemned and re- 
viled, perhaps exasperated, and submit 
to whatever terms they thought fit to im- 
pose. Why expose ourselves to the bare 
possibility of such ruin? Why not re- 
nounce the visionary project of overturn- 
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ing the present government of France ? 
If after that they abused the peace we 
made with them, we should do as we had 
done with France before, contend for su- 
periority with the same stake and the 
same exertion. If asked, what terms of 
peace he would advise, he would answer, 
that to adjust the terms was the busincss 
of ministers, who alone possessed the 
necessary information. Let them pro- 
pose such terms as, on a consideration of 
all the circumstances of the relative 
strength of the contending parties, of 
what might be gained and what lost on 
either side, they should judge to be fair 
and equitable ; and, if these were refused 
we should be in a better situation than 
before, because both parties would know 
what they were fighting for, and how 
much the attainment of it was worth. 

Another difficulty arose from the 
French royalists. Thank God, he was 
innocent of whatever might befal these 
unfortunate men! He had deprecated 
the war in the first instance, and after its 
commencement, every act which could 
give the French emigrants reason to ex- 
pect our support in their pretensions 
upon their own country. Next, it was 
said: ‘ Will you give up the West-India 
islands ; will you deliver over those men 
to the vengeance of their implacable ene- 
mies, who, as the price of your protec- 
tion, assisted you in taking those islands ?” 
To these questions, let them answer who 
had sacrificed the French emigrants 
fighting in our pay, in almost every gar- 
rison we had been compelled to surrender, 
who had thrown men into situations from 
which they could not be extricated, nor 
yet receive the ordinary protection of 
the laws of war. These might be diffi- 
culties to the minister: these might be 
reasons why he could never be able to 
extricate himself from the business with 
honour; but it was the nation’s honour, 
not the minister’s, about which he was 
anxious. 

The hon. baronet who moved the ad- 
dress, had expressed his hopes of a una- 
nimous vote in support of it. If it were 
to be voted unanimously, this countr 
could never make peace with honour; if 
there were a division upon it, part of 
the country would come out clear. In 
his majesty’s speech, there was no men¢ 
tion of allies it was only said, * that 
his majesty will omit no opportunity of 
concerting the operations of the next 
campaign with such of the powers of Eu- 
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rope as are impressed with the same 
sense of the necessity of vigour and ex- 
ertion.” Who those powers sa ee be 
we were left to conjecture. The Dutch, 
however, we were told, were negociating, 
and the king of Prussia, we knew, 
failed. The hon. gentleman who se- 
conded the address, had given him the 
credit of predicting this failure ; but had 
added, that he himself had predicted the 
fall of Robespierre and various other 
matters which had also come to pass. 
The hon. gentleman might have pre- 
dicted that it would be a dry summer or 
a rainy autumn; he resigned to him all 
the honour of prediction. For his own 
part, he had predicted nothing; he had 
only used the best arguments he was able, 
to show that, from the past conduct of 
the king of Prussia, there could be no 
reliance on any engagement he might enter 
into with us; andthe event had shown 
that those arguments were well founded. 
The minister himself would not now pro- 
mise us any assistance from the king of 
Prussia beyond his contingent as an elec- 
tor of the empire, even on the treaty 
of 1787. But the emperor was to make 
a great augmentation of his forces, by 
money borrowed on our credit. 

on our credit? Plainly, because he had 
no credit of his own. Were there no 
monied men in the emperor's dominions ? 
Were the capitalists of Europe so short- 
sighted, so slow in perceiving the ad- 
vantages of an imperial loan, that they 
could not see them, till. pointed out by 
our government? They saw the ad- 
- vantages; but they would not lend their 
money, because they knew the bor- 
rower was not to be trusted. The loan 
was neither more nor less than a subsidy 
under another name, a distinction so 
flimsy and so trifling, as he had hoped 
never to have seen attempted by the mi- 
nisters of great potentates. 

Mark, then, the desperate situation to 
which we were reduced. The only all 
from whom we had any hopes of eft 
cient aid was the emperor ; and from him, 
for the enormous sum of six millions, 
we might get as good and as useful a 
subsidiary treaty, as was our treaty with 
the king of Prussia last year. The em- 
peror, it would be said, had more faith— 
so it was said of the king of Prussia; but 
he had very little confidence in the faith 
of the cabinet of any absolute monarch. 
During the American war, a noble mar- 
quis then commanding a separate army, 
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expressed his great surprise at finding 
the people of Virginia so like the people 
of Carolina. Next year we might have 
to express our great surprise at finding 
the king of Bohemia so like the elector 
of Brandenburgh. He would agree to 
put the whole argument on the opinion 
of any experienced officer who had served 
the last campaign on the continent, whe- 
ther or not there was any rational hope 
of co-operation between the English and 
the Austrian army? They hated one 
another more than either hated the 
French; and from the battle of Tournay, 
where the Austrians fought the whole day, 
or rather stood the whole day without 
fighting, and the enemy were repulsed by 
a detachment of the British army, their 
mutual complaints and recriminations had 
been incessant. 

But the finances of France were ex- 
hausted, and therefore we ought to try 
whose finances would hold out the longest ! 
Into this part of the question he would 
not enter, because we were told the very 
same thing last year, and on the very 
same arguments. The king's speech last 
year said the resources of the French 
were rapidly declining; but “ rapidly” 
was only arelative term; they were again 
rapidly declining this year; and so they 
might be ten years hence. The fall of 
Robespierre—he seemed a great favourite 
on account of his power—it was said had 
relaxed the terror, and consequently the 
energy, of the French system. The fall 
of Robespierre, from the stress laid upon 
it, one would think a tale of yesterday ; 
but when we looked at dates, we should 
find that he was put to death on the 27th 
of July, and since that time there ap- 
peared at least no relaxation of the French 
successes. Moderation, it was contended, 
must weaken their government and crip- 
ple their exertions; he believed no such 
thing; he looked to general principles, 
and inferred that moderation gave 
strength. Why, it ‘was asked, were we 
to look for Jess co-operation in the in- 
terior of France than formerly ? Because 
there was no insurrection at Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, and he apprehended, very 
little in La Vendée. Our resources, It 
was said, were not yet touched. No! 
The speech did not tell us, as last year, 
that the burthens to be imposed would 
be little felt by the people—an omission 
he much regretted, as it certainly was 
not made in compliment to his arguments 
on the impropriety of such an insertion. 
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Would the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer say, that if the war was 
continued another year, the people had 
yet felt one-tenth of the new taxes they 
must have to bear? Taxes were felt by 
the poor, and their situation was partt- 
eularly to be considered, when the object 
of the war was so equivocal, that it ae 
be doubted whether the attainment of it 
would be desirable, even if it eould be at- 
tained by making peace. Ministers ap- 
peared to know every thing that was 
passing within France, but nothing that 
was passing out of it. Of the sailing of 
fleets from French ports,. which it might 
be worth knowing, they had no informa- 
tion. Just so our hostility seemed to do 
every thing within France, to raise a ty- 
rant and to pull him down, but to do no- 
thing out of France. 

- The depreciation of assignats was with 
him an argument of little weight. He 
had been accustomed for years to hear 
that the paper currency of America was 
depreciated, not to one-half or one-fourth 
of its nominal value, but to nothing. His 
information, however differed entirely 
from that of the chancellor of the ex- 
ehequer on the depreciation of assignats. 
On the ruined state of I’rench commerce 
it coincided ; but on the state of industry 
and agriculture it totally disagreed. He 
was told by American gentlemen, and 
these by no means partial to French 
principles, that at no former period had 
the cultivation or the produce of the soil 
been near so great. When he heard of 
the maximum and the expedicnts con- 
hected with it, he inferred that the mi- 
sery and distress of the poor must be ne- 
eessary consequences. Fle was assured, 
however, that the poorer classes of people 
in France had now a much greater por- 
tion of all that to them constituted the 
comforts of life, than had ever fallen to 
their lot before the revolution, or perhaps 
to the lot of many of the poor of this coun- 
try. It might be said, that his informants 
were imaccurate observers, or false re- 
Jators; but who were they from whom 
ministers derived their information? The 
very persons who, deluded themselves, 
had an interest in deluding ministers into 
the prosecution of a hopeless contest. 
He depended not alone upon the accuracy 
et those with whom he conversed. The 
circumstances they stated he found con- 
firmed by the pamphlets of French emi- 
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situafion of France, of which his know- 
ledge must be imperfect ; he looked to the 
situation of England, which he had the 
means of knowing ; he saw us involved in 
a war which must. produce increase of 
debts and taxes, with no compensation 
even in prospect, and thought that the 
sooner we got out of it the better. Peace, 
it was said, would be insecure; we should 
not be able to disarm because the French 
could not venture to disband their nume- 
rous armies, and bring back so many men, 
without fixed habitations or employments, 
into the heart of the country. Thus were 
ministers reduced tothis curious argument, 
‘ We ought to continue the war, because 
the French have an army which they can- 
not disband.” What the effects of peace 
might be in France, whether the old go- 
vernment would be restored, or a better 
system established in its room, were spe- 
culations which, as a philosopher and phi- 
lanthrepist, he might indulge in, but never 
as a member of parliament or a counsellor 
of his majesty, adopt as principles of con- 
duct. It was pretended that our hostility 
had already produced a change of system 
for the better; but on comparing facts 
with dates, we should have more reason 
to say that our hostility produced the sys- 
tem, with reference to which only the pre- 
sent system was admitted to be better ; 
that our invading France had made Ro- 
bespierre a tyrant, and our running away 
destroyed him. In giving his vote 
for the amendment, he should wish to 
leave out the words, “ transactions which 
have lately happened in France,” because 
we were not to treat with any set of men 
on account of their good or bad characters, 
but en account of their possessing the 
power to treat. If, however, the gentle- 
men who moved and seconded the amend- 
ment, should abject to leaving out those 
werds, he should vote for it nevertheless. 

Our acquisition of Corsica, although 
mentioned in the speech, had not been once 
noticed inthe debate. The mode in which 
we had made the acquisition was curious. 
If it was valuable to the enemy or impor- 
tant to us, we might fairly have taken 
possession of it by right of conquest, as 
we had taken the West-India islands; but 
we had not done so. We had done it ina 
way that illustrated the doctrine in Dr. 
Price’s sermon, rendered so conspicuous 
by the notice taken of it in the Reflec- 
tions onthe French revolution, a book 
of such excellence, that a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Windham) had recommended 
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Jeading it over again, having probably 
done so himself, as he had changed his 
first opinion of it. His majesty was once 
king of North America; he was now king 
of Corsica. In North America he had 
Deen cashiered, in Corsica he had been 
elected—so that the doctrine of electing 
kings, and cashiering them for misconduct, 
was not matter of dangerous theory, but 
of approved practice. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
convened the primary assemblies of Cor- 
sica; they chose delegates, who met with 
various other persons, and all had voices 
that came; so that the election, by his 
own account, was something very like 
universal suffrage. But this was not all— 
his majesty had previously determined not 
to withhold from the inhabitants of Cor- 
sica the protection which they sought for 
in their spirited efforts to deliver them- 
selves from the yoke of France; and thus 
was made by his ministers to avow act- 
ing upon the famous decree of the French 
Convention, holding out protection to the 
Inhabitants of all countries who should 
make cfforts to deliver themselves from 
the yoke of the government under which 
they lived—a decree which the mere cir- 
cumstance of the Convention having 
assed, without having ever acted upon 
it, was two years ago held forth as a suffi- 
cient cause of war with France. On the 
propriety of his majesty’s accepting the 
crown of Corsica, without consulting par- 
liament, he should say nothing at present ; 
but he had much deubt of its ultimately 
conducing to the honour of this country, 
or contributing to the restoration of peace. 
If we were never to treat with the heads 
of the Convention, but in such extremity 
as left no room for choice, when could 
we look for peace? He wished the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would recol- 
lect that his honour, and the honour of 
the country, were two distinct things; and 
that it was too much to wait till the hour 
of extremity came, merely that he might 
be able to say, 
Potuit qua plurima virtus, 
Esse tuit— 
When he proposed treating, he held it 
more honourable not to wait till he was 
beaten into it. The country was already 
sorely beaten ; it had received wounds both 
dcep and wide, but the obstinacy of mi- 
nisters was not yet conquered. Perhaps, 
as they thought upon the same principle, 
that 1t would be dishonourable to restore 
the conquered West-India islands, they 
Were waiting till the French should retake 
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them. He knew not if this was ‘their in- 
tention, but they had given the French 
ample opportunity. 

If it were advisable to go on with the 
war, let us look at the conduct of it for 
two campaigns, and see what hope we 
could have of success under the auspices 
of those who now directed its operations. 
Lord Chatham had retired from the admi- 
ralty, full of glory, covered with laurels, 
for his able disposition of our naval force, 
and the active protection he had given 
our trade. If the boasts of last year on 
this subject were true, it was unfair to 
check his lordship in the career of his 
glory, and unjust to deprive the country 
of his services at se important a crisis. 
But the boasts of last year were not true; 
his retiring was a confession of incapacit 
or negligence; and if he had delayed it 
much longer, there would have been peti- 
tions for his removal. To the West-In- 
dies such a force had been sent, as nothing 
but the great abilities of the officers who 
commanded it could have enabled to take 
the French islands, and, when taken, was 
insufficient to defend them. To Toulon 
such a force was,sent, as was too small 
for defence, and too great to retreat with 
honour. The projected invasion of France 
had been kept alive from ycar to year, and 
served only to weaken our strength ia 
quarters whee it ought to have been-more 
powerful, without even an attempt to 
carry it into execution. Were our cause 
as good as our resources were said to be 
inexhaustible, with such weakness, such 
want of system, such hesitating, such 
wavcring incapacity in the direction of 
our force, we could hope for no success. 

If the hon. gentleman who moved the 
amendment, and his friends (for the hon. 
gentleman he felt great respect, on ac- 
count of the part he had taken in the 
abolition of the slave trade, a measure in 
which he felt deeply interested), thought 
that, in consequence of their aiding him 
to obtain a speedy peace, peace might be 
made, without am inquiry into the causes 
of the war, he gave them notice that he 
would receive support upon no such terms. 
He would never forego inquiry into the 
causes of the war, and measures to pre- 
vent similar calamities in future. ‘This 
was due to the people, lest, in the en- 
joyment of peace, they should forget their. 
former sufferings from war, and again: 
yield themselves up to delusion. Both. 
the present and the American war were. 
owing to a court party in this country, 
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that hated the very name of liberty; and 
to an indifference, amounting to barba- 
rity, in the minister, tu the distresses of 
the people. It was some consolation to 
him that he had done his utmost to pre- 
vent the war, and to know that those who 
provoked it could not but feel, even while 
they were endeavouring to persuade 
others of the contrary, that they must, 
in no very long space of time, adopt the 
very course which he was recommending 
as fit to be adopted now. Jn the speech, 
not a word was said of the navy. He 
should only observe, that in our present 
circumstances, the neglect of building a 
single ship that could possibly be built, 
was a neglect highly criminal. 

At four in the morning, the House di- 
vided on Mr. Wilberforce’s Amendment : 


Tellers 


r Colonel Maitland - - 
YEAS 4 or. Whitbread jun. - i ae 
Nogs § Mr. Serjeant Watson - - O46 
Mr. Sumner - - - - 


So it passed inthe negative. The ori- 
ginal Address was then put, and carried. 
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Baring, sir Francis Langston, Joho 
Barham, J. Forster Lambton, Wm. H. 
Beuverie, hon. Edw. Lemon, sir William 
Bouverie,hon. Wm. = Lechmere Edmund 


Bullock, John Long, Samuel 
Burdon, Rowland Ludlow, earl 
Burch, J. R. \M’Leod, colonel N. 


Byng, George 
Church, J. B. 

Coke, ‘Tl. W. 

Coke, Edward 
Colquhoun, William 
Courtenay, John 
Coxe, Hippesley 
Curwen, C. 

Davers, sir Charles 
Duncombe, Henry 
Frskine, hon. Thos. 
Featherstoye, sir H. 
Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. 


Mainwaring, William 
Martin, James 
Milner, sir W. 
Miibanke, Ralph 
Mostyn, sir R. 
Nerth, Dudley 
Pierse, Henry 
Plumer, William 
Russell, lord William 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Shaw, Cunliffe 

Smith, Wilham 
Spencer, lord Robert 


Fletcher, sir Henry Sturt, Charles 
Foulkes, sir M. B. . Taylor, M. A. 
Foley, hon. Edward = Taylor, Clement 


Fox, right hon. C. J. 
Francis, Philip - 
Garlies, Jord 


Tarleton, general 
Thompson, Thomas 
Thornton, Robert 


Grey, Charles Thornton, Henry 
Hare, James Townshend, lord John 
Harcourt, John Walwyn, James 

41), sir Richard Western, C. C. 


on the Address of Thanks. — 
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Wilbraham, R. TELLERS. 
Wilberforce, William Maitland, colonel 
Wynn, R. Watkin Whitbread, Sam. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Motion for 
the Repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
Mr. She- 
ridan rose, to make his promised motion. 
The question was not, he said, whether 
the Habeas Corpus should remain sus- 
pended till February; but whether it 
should remain suspended for ever; and 
whether the reverence for the decisions 
of juries, so intimately interwoven with 
the principles of the British constitution 
should or should not be eradicated from 
the minds of the people of England? In 
conducting the present discussion, he 
would argue from circumstances as they 
really existed. He would appeal to the 
gentlemen on the other side, with respect 
to the situation in which the country was 
now placed : and he would ask them, whe- 
ther they would not accept of the com- 
promise, that the sentiments, numbers, 
and force of the societies, which had been 
held up as dangerous to the constitution,. 
should remain exactly as they were at ~ 
present? But there was no situation of 
things in which those gentlemen were not 
provided with an answer. If it was 
urged, that the designs of those societies 
had been checked, they would ask, whe- 
ther they ought to withdraw the security 
at the moment they had succeeded in re- 
pelling the danger? If the influence of 
the societies was said to be increased, 
they would contend that the force, which 
it had been found necessary to oppose to 
an inferior danger, became still more in- 
dispensable when the danger was in- 
creased. If they were called upon in a 
time of war, they would allege, that that 
was not the proper time to judge of the 
degree of power to be granted to the 
executive government; if during the ine 
terval of peace, they would enlarge upon 
the necessity of guarding against the con- 
sequences of an intercourse with the dar- 
ing republicans of France. There was 
no situation in which they would not be 
provided with some argument for sus- 
pending this chief bulwark of the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen. ‘The sus- 
pension would be justified, not merely as 
a guard against the crime of treason, but, 
according to the new phrase, against any 
disposition to “ moral guilt” which might 
be productive of dangers. On such pre- 
tences would the suspension be justificd, 
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and the act itself never again restored. He 
would remind gentlemen of the grounds 
on which the suspension had been voted : 
the preamble of the act stated, that, 
“ Whereas a traitorous and detestable 
conspiracy has been formed,” &c. 

He now came to facts. Did this trai- 
torous detestable conspiracy exist, if, in- 
deed, ithad ever existed at all? It would 
be necessary to prove, not only, that it 
once existed, but that the same danger 
still continued. Were they prepared to 
go to the length of these assertions ? He 
would not shrink from what he had said 
on a former oecasion, that he considered 
ministers as the sole fabricators of these 
plots. What he had then declared from 
strong suspicion, he now repeated from 
the evidence of facts. He had, at his 
back, the verdicts of repeated juries, who 
had negatived the existence of any such 
eae But the opinion of juries had been 
ately treated in such a manner, that he 
was almost afraid to quote their autho- 
rity ; he would however, remind the soli- 
citor-general, that for language much less 
unconstitutional than he had employed 
with respect to the verdicts of these juries, 
a learned serjeant had formerly been com- 
mitted to prison by the House of Com- 
mons. That learned gentleman had told 
them, that the acquittal of a jury did not 
declare the man innocent; it only ex- 
empted him from being tried again upon 
the same charge. He had always un- 
derstood, that it was a maxim of the law 
of England, that every man was presumed 
to be innocent, till he was found guilty. 
But so far from this being the case, he was 
now told, that not even the acquittal of a 
jery established his innocence. A right 

on. gentleman (Mr. Windham), had 
gone even farther than the learned cha- 
racter to whom he had alluded: he had 
thrown down the gauntlet to his right 
hon. fricnd (Mr. Fox). How far it was 
prudent or proper in that gentleman so 
to do, he would not take upon him to 
determine especially when he recollected 
that, ona former occasion he had declared 
that he would not give up the title of 
* friend” till his right hon. friend had first 
given him a hint for that purpose. He 
had not waited for the hint; he had now 
renounced the title. Nor was such a 
hint to be expected from his right hon. 
friend, by those who knew with what 
strensth of attachment he clung to all of 
whom he had been accustomed to think 
favourably, and how unwilling he was to 
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give up any who had once formed claims 
upon his friendship. Now, however, that 
the right hon. gentleman had voluntarily 
disclaimed the connexion, he had no heat- 
tation to declare that he should hence- 
forth meet him on the ground of fair and 
avowed hostility. That right hon. gentle- 
man, next to another person, had been 
the principal instrument of bringing the 
country into its present calamitous situa- 
tion. He trusted that he had abilities to 
extricate it from the difficulties of that si- 
tuation. At any rate, he knew he had 
boldness to wait the responsibility which 
would ultimately attach to all the authors 
of the present war. Except, indeed, 
there was something in the support of the 
war that corrupted and degraded the hu- 
man heart, he should have thought that 
the right hon. gentleman would have been 
the last man to apply to persons acquitted 
by juries of their country, the opprobrious 
epithet of ‘< acquitted felons.’ There 
might have been some ground for this 
epithet, if those persons hail owed their 
escape to any flaw in the indictment, or 
to any deficiency of technical forms. But 
did the men whu had lately been acquitted 
stand in that situation? If there was any 
case jn which the verdict of a jury went 
completely to establish the innocence of 
the party accused, it ought to be with res- 
pect to the charge of high treason. In the 
course of the late trials, had any thing that 
could have been brought forward against 
the prisoners been omitted from want of 
time or attention? No pains had been 
spared to bring those persons to a con- 
viction, if they had been really guilty. 
Some of the persons tried were taken up 
in May: the six months previous to their 
trial were employed in collecting and ar- 
ranging evidence. Twelve gentlemen of 
the greatest professional eminence, were 
retained on the side of the crown, at an 
expense of upwards of 8,000/. Such an 
array could only have been encountered 
by the abilities and eloquence of his 
Jearned friend (Mr. ree who, by his 
conduct, on that occasion, had acquired 
the highest honour, but to whom all pro- 
fessional honour was become superfluous, 
aud therefore he might deem it fortunate 
that he was associated with Mr. Gibbs, 
‘who deservedly came in for a share of 
credit in the transaction. But perhaps 
the gentlemen engaged in the prosecution 
would contend, that the did not bring 
forward a sufficient number of witnesses, 


How far this was the case, would appear 
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from the fact, that the witnesses sum- 
moned in the case of Mr. Joyce, who was 
never tried, amounted in all to 207.. With 
regard to the manner in which the pro- 
ceedings had been conducted, at least no 
labour had been spared. The first speech 
on the trials had taken up nine hours. 
Had he been a juryman, tlre very circum- 
stance of an attorney-general taking nine 
hours to tell him of an overt act of trea- 
son, would have been a reason why he 
eould not have believed it true. The 
whole procedure on the prosecution, was 
a piece of delicate clock-work, a sort of 
filligree or net-work too slight to hold a 
robust traitor, and yet so contrived as to 
Jet all the lesser cases of libel and sedi- 
tion escape. The very sncacy and la- 
bour of the proceeding was, to his mind, 
the most satisfactory testimony that the 
case could not be supported on the 
grounds of substantial evidence and con- 
stitutional principles. If he were asked, 
did there not appear, from these trials, 
instances of sedition? He had no hesita- 
tion to say, that they exhibited instances 
of many gross and scandalous libels. He 
was ready to admit that there were in the 
societies mischievous men intent on mis- 
chievous purposes. There were others 
actuated by enthusiasm, whom he could 
not consider in the same light because it 
was that sort of enthusiasm which had 
actuated men of the purest minds. As 
to the phrascs Convention, Citizen, &c.in 
which they had affected an imitation of 
the procecdings of the French, the worst 
that could be said of them was, that they 
were contemptibly foolish. He had at- 
tended the trials he said, from a principle 
of duty. He was of opinion that every 
man who loved the constitution, and who 
thought that it was endangered by false 
alarms, would feel it incumbent to attend 
trials which he considered as originating 
from ministerial artifice; and to watch 
the conduct of the crown lawyers, and of 
the judges in order to avert those calami- 
ties from the country, in which, at former 
times, it had been involved, and to pre- 
vent that most dreadful of all wars—a war 
of plots and conspiracies; wars in which 
the purest blood had been shed by the 
most destructive of all weapons, the per- 
jured tongues of spies and informers. 
That there was no real danger appeared 
from the declaration of chicf justice Eyre, 
who, in his summing up on one of the trials, 
had stated that it was an ostentatious and 
boasting conspiracy, and thut it was much 
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in favour of the accused, that they had 
neither men money, nor zeal to effect the 
purposes with which they were charged. 
On the first trial one pike was produced ; 
that was afterwards withdrawn from mere 
shame. A formidable instrument was 
talked of to be employed against the ca- 
valry ; it appeared upon evidence to be a 
tetotum in a window et Sheffield. There 
was a camp in a back sbop, an arsenal 
provided with nine muskets, and an ex- 
chequer containing nine pounds and one 
bad shilling; all to be directed against 
the whole armed force and established go- 
vernment of Great Britain. 

Having entered into a brief review of 
the conduct of the present ministry, with 
regard to plots and conspiracies, from the 
year 1783 to the present time, Mr. She- 
ridan came to the subject of his motion. 
He was almost ashamed to say, that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act was 
not a matter of slight or trivial considera- 
tion. . Sir Edward Coke had declared, 
‘‘ that without the enjoyment of this privi- 
lege we are no longer any thing more 
than bondsmen: there remains no dis- 
tinction between the freeman and the slave 
—the living and the dead.” Judge Black- 
stone says, ‘ of great importance to the 
ee is the preservation of this personal 
iberty; for if once it were left in the 
power of any, the highest magistrate to 
imprison arbitrarily whomever he or his 
officers thought proper (as in France it 
is daily practised by the crown), there 
would soon be an end of all other rights 
and immunities.”* If, then, a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus can be compared to 
nothing but a measure which suspends the 
whole of the constitution, it ouglit onlyto 
take place in cases of the most aisolate 
necessity. Was the present a case of 
such extreme emergency ? If any man be: 
lieved that the people of this country were 
infected with treasonable principles, and 
disposed to overturn the government, he 
might be justified in holding such an opi- 
nion; but it he believed that the charac- 
teristic feature of the English nation was 
a sober, settled, and steady attachment to 
the constitution, it was incumbent on him 
to call for an immediate repeal of the act 
suspending the Habeas Corpus. Such was 
the opinion, which had been confirmed by 
repeated verdicts of a jury; verdicts 
which went completely to do away the 
idea of any conspiracy having ever existed 


* 1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 135, 
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in the country. He, for one, would not 
wait till ministers should exercise their 
ingenuity in the fabrication of new plots, 
or should lave time to propagate fresh 
alarms; he would call upon them immedi- 
ately to restore to the people those rights 
without which they could neither respect 
themselves, nor the government under 
which they lived.—I will not say that 
there have been no instances of sedition ; 
but I affirm that the evidence of these ap- 
pears in so questionable a shape as ought 
to excite your suspicion, It is supported 
by a system of spies and informers, a sys- 
tem which has been carried to a greater 
extent under the present administration, 
than in any former period of our history. 
I will not say that there is no government 
in Europe which does not stand in need 
of the assistance of spies ; but I will affirm 
that the government which avails itself of 
such support does not exist for the happi- 
ness of the people. It is a system which 
is calculated to engender suspicion, and 
to beget hostility; it not only destroys 
all confidence hee man and man, 
but betwen the governors and the govern- 
ed. Where it does not find sedition, it 
creates it. It resembles in its operations 
the conduct of the father of all spies and 
informers, the devil, who introduced him- 
sclf into Paradise not only to inform his 
own Pandemonium of the state of that re- 
gion, but to deceive and betray the inha- 
bitants. The spy, in order to avoid sus- 
picion, is obliged to assume an appearance 
of zeal and activity: he isthe first to dis- 
seminate the doctrines of sedition, or to 
countenance the designs of violence; he 
deludes the weak by the speciousness of 
his arguments, and inflames the turbulent 
by the fury of his zeal. It must have 
ynade aman’s heart burn, to hear the sort 
of evidence brought forward by these spies 
on the late trials. A wretch ofthe nameof 
Lynam said, thatin his capacity of delegate 
to one of thesocieties, he had incurred sus- 
picion, had been tried by the other dele- 
gates, and honourably acquitted. By what 
means had he been acquitted, but by preten- 
ccs ofsuperior zeal,and more furious exer- 
tion. I wish the right hon. gentleman, 
svho called the persons who had been tried 
* acquitted felons,” had been present when 
such witnesses were examined against 
them; I wish he had been present 
when the chief baron Macdonald ad- 
dressed Mr. Thelwall, not as an aequit- 
ted felon, but as having obtained a ver- 
dict, which was honourable to his cha- 
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racter, and exherted him in a tone of the 
utmost gentleness, to employ his talents 
in future, fur purposes useful to his coun- 
try. The manner in which that address 
was made, was fit and becoming the cha- 
racter of the judge by whom it was deli- 
vered, as well as respectful to the person 
to whom it was directed. Of whatever indis- 
cretion the persons who had been tried had 
been guilty,it will not be disputed, thatthey 
must have been deeply wounded by the 
opprobrious epithet applied to themby the 
right hon. gentleman. I trust this is suf- 
ficient toinduce him to make the only re- 
paration now in his power, by the spee- 
diest recantation of his hasty and ill-judgs 
ed expression. There was another witness 
of the name of Taylor, not an acquitted 
but aconvicted felon, who had been tried 
for a crime, into the moral demerit of 
which I will not enter, but which had been 
attended with the aggravation of perjury, 
but sentenced only toa slight punishment, 
on account, as was alleged, of some fa- 
vourable circumstances in his case, though 
upon my word, I could fiad none, except 
that he had assisted to hang his brother 
spy, Watt ;* yet this man was thought a 
proper character to be brought forward 
as an evidence into a court of justice, and 
allowed to hunt after the blood of Eng- 
lishmen ? If ministershave been duped and 
deluded by their spies, ought they not to 
admit the deception that has been played 
upon them? But, | can suppose the case 
of ahaughty and stiff-necked minister, whe 
had never mixed in a popular assembly, 
who had therefore no common feeling with 
the mass of the people, no knowledge of 
the mode in which their intercourse is 
conducted, who was not.a month in the 
ranks in this House before he was raised 
to the first situation, and though ona 
footing ofequality with any other member, 
elevated with the idea of fancied superio- 
rity: such a minister can have no commu- 
nication with the people of England ex- 
cept through the medium of spies and in- 
formers ; heis unacquainted with the mode 
in which their sentiments are expressed, 
and cannot make allowance for the Jan- 
guage of toasts and resolutions adopted in 
an unguarded and convivial hour. Sucha 
minister, if he lose their confidence, wiil 
bribe their hate ; ifhe disgust them by ar- 
bitrary measures, he will not leave them 
till they are completely bound and shackled; 
above all, he will gratify the vindictive 


# See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 23, p. 1227. 
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resentment .of apostacy, by prosecuting 
all those who dare to espouse the cause 
which he has betrayed, and he will not de 
sist from the gratification of his malignant 
propensities, and the prosecution of his 
arbitrary schemes, till he has buried in 
one grave, the peace, the happiness, the 
glory, and the independence of England. 
Such a minister must be disqualified to 
judge of the real,tate of the country, and 
must be eternally the dupe of those vile 
spies, whose interest it is to deceive him 
as well as to betray others. In what 
county, or from what quarter of the com- 
munity are we to apprehend the effects of 
those principles of insubordination, with 
which we have been so often threatened ? 
The characteristic feature of the English 
Bation is entirely different; they testify 
on every occasion the utmost respect for 
superiority {1 am sorry to use the phrase), 
wherever the advantages of rank or for- 
tune are exercised by those who enjoy 
them with any tolerable decency or re- 
ard to the welfare of their dependents. 
hat nobleman or gentleman finds in his 
tenants, or servants, aslong as he treats 
them with propriety and Gindaeas: a hostile 
and envious disposition? What merchant 
or manufacturer finds in those whom he 
employs, so long as he treats them well, a 
sullen and uncomplying temper, instead 
of a prompt and chearfulobedience? This 
tendency to insubordination, forms no 
part of the temper or character of the 
people ; the contrary disposition is even 
carried to an extreme. If I am asked, 
whether there is any danger in the present 
moment, I say, yes. But it is not a danger 
ef that sort which is to be remedied by 
suspending the rights, or abridging the 
privileges of the people. The danger 
arises from a contempt being produced 
among the lower orders of all public 
men and all public principles. A circum- 
stance occurs to me, which took place 
during the late trials, where the Friends 
of the People were praised from the 
bench. When one of the Sheffield wit- 
nesses (Broomhead ) was asked, why his 
society declined communicating mith the 
Friends of the People, he answered that 
he would tell them very plainly, they did 
not believe them to be honest; that there 
were several of them members of parlia- 
ment ; that they had some of them heen 
in place, and that they conceived the 
ins and the outs, however they might 
vary in their professions, to be actuated by 
the same: motives of interest. 1, who 
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might be as little implicated in such a 
charge as any man, felt rebuked and sub- 
dued by the answer. What is it that tends 
to produce this contempt of public men ¢ 
The conduct of those who ought to hold 
out an example of public principle. I 
heard a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wind. 
ham) the other day, and on this subject I 
will pursue him with professed and una- 
bating hostility, complain of the indiffer- 
ence and langour of the country in the 
present contest, and call upon them to 
greater displays of vigour and exertion, 
while at the same time he affirmed, that 
no man in the country felt any distress 
from the pressure and calamities of war. 
Will he say this to the starving manu- 
facturers of Norwich? Will he say it to 
the shivering poor of the metropolis, 
obliged to purchase a Joaf at ninepence, 
and unable to supply themselves with 
coals at this inclement season, from the 
enormous price of that necessary arti« 
cle? Will he say it to the landholders, 
whose property, since the commence« 
ment of the war, has been reduced half 
its value? What can thislanguage of the 
right hon. gentleman mean, except he 
wishesto drive the great body of the peo- 
ple to desperation? When I heard the 
right hon. gentleman call upon the coune. 
try for increased exertions, I concluded 
that he would have proposed to throw in 
his salary to the aid of the public fund, 
and to live contented on his own splendid 
income. I supposed he would have per- 


suaded his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt}, to 


relinquish the revenue which he derives 
from the Cinque Ports, and to live on 
the 6,000/.a year, attached to his other 
appointments: that he would have per- 
suaded another right hon gentleman ( Mr. 
Dundas) to give up one of his numerous 
salaries; and a noble marquess, in the 
other House, to give up some of the emo- 
lument which he derives from the teller-. 
ship of the exchequer, which will this 
year amount to 15,000/. As the noble 
marquess, on a former occasion, professed 
himself iad to abandon part of those 
emoluments, he has now an excellent op- 
portunity of proving the sincerity of his 
declaration. I expected all this, . and 
that they would not have failed to assist 
their own arguments by the operation of: 
their generosity. But, while all Eu- 
rope is in a flame they seem tobe engaged 
at boy's play ; to be scrambling for places 
and pensions, for ribbands and titles, and 
amusing themselves with pussin the corner 
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of the cabinet room. When such is the 
conduct of public men, I am not surprised 
at the declaration of the witness from 
Sheffield, that he gives no man of that 
description credit for being honest. 

He said, that many of the acts of the 
societies which had so much excited alarm, 
were only imitations of whathad been done 
by the societies in 1780. Ifthe ministers at 
that time had been disposed to prosecute 
they might have made out a much better 
ease of treason than had been brought 
forward by the present. Was the memo- 
rable expression of the illustrious earl of 
Chatham forgotten, that “he rejoiced 
that America had resisted?” Could none 
of the members recollect the strong lan- 
guage adopted by Mr. Burke on the same 
occasion, and the sentiments that had 
been avowed in that House by the op- 
posers of that war, that “ they wept over 
the fall of Montgomery, and did not exult 
in the desertion of Arnold.” He pro- 
duced a paper, with the inscription, 
«¢ Lenox, the friend to equality,” which 
contained matter more inflammatory than 
any r that had been brought forward 
on the late trials. If approbation of the 
progress of the enemy, implied by toasts 
aad resolutions; if an unqualified elaim 
of universal representation ; tf disrespect- 
ful expressions, such as ‘“ What care I 
for the king’s birthday ! were to be con- 
strued as treasonable matter, all these 
would be found to apply to the associa- 
tions in 1780, in a greater degree than to 
the present societies. These men only 
trod in the path in which they had seen 
others go before them not only without 
impeachment but without reproach. “ If” 
(said Mr. Sheridan) « we make a boast 
of equal laws ; if these men are to be con- 
sidered as guilty of high treason; let us 
have some retrospective hanging, and, 
whatever in that case may happen to me, 
his majesty will at least derive some be- 
nefit, since he will thereby get rid of a ma- 
jority of his present cabinet.”? Mr. Sheri- 
dan said, that when he recollected that his 
speaking and writing might have been in- 
strumental in inducing those men to espouse 
the views which they had adopted, hecould 
not separate his own cause from theirs, and 
he did not know what other men’s con- 
sciences were made of, who could prose- 
cute, and even bring to condign punish- 
ment and infamy, persons who had been 
guilty of no other crime than having taken 
up the same side of the question of which 
they themselves had formerly been the 
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advocates and supporters. He then re- 
probated the arguments drawn from the 
difference of times and the necessity of 
terrible exomples. It was re-echoed from 
every quarter, ‘“ Look to the example of 
France’ The implication was a libel 
et the character of Great Britain. The 
characters of nations arose not from the 
difference of soil and climate; but from 
the invariable and eterna! decrees of Pro- 
vidence. He proceeded to press the dis- 
tinction in the characters and minds of 
the mass of the inhabitants of different 
countries, according to their different go- 
vernments. ‘I will not, therefore,” 
(said he) “ admit the inference that be- 
cause a people, bred under a proud, inso- 
lent, and grinding despotism, maddened 
by the recollection of former injuries ; 
and made savage by the observation of 
former cruelties ; 8 people, in whose minds: 
no sincere respect for property or law ever 
could have existed, because property had 
never been secured to them, and law had 
never protected them; a peeple, divided 
into classes by the strongest and harshest 
lines of distinction, generating envy and. 
smothered malice in the lower ranks, and 
pride and insolence in the higher—that, 
the actions of such a people at any time,. 
much less in the hour ef frenzy and of 
fury, provoked and goaded by the arms: 
and menaces of the surrounding despots 
that assailed them, should furnish an in- 
ference or ground, on which to estimate 
the temper character, or feelings, of the 
people of Great Britain; of a people, 
who, though sensible ef many abuses: 
which disfigure the constitution, are yet. 
not insensible to its many and invaluable 
blessings; a people who reverence the 
laws of their country because those laws 
shield and protect all alike; a people, 
among whom all that is advantageous in 

rivate acquisition, all that is honorable 
in public ambition, are equally open to 
the efforts, the industry, and the abilities 
of all; among whom progress and rise in 
act and public estimation, is one 
ascending slope, as it were, without a 
break or landing place; among whom no 
sullen line of demarkation separates and 
cuts off the several orders from each 
other, but al] is one blended tint, fronr 
the deepest shade that veils the meanest 
occupation of laborious industry, to the 
brightest hue that glitters in the !uxurious: 
pageantry of title, wealth, and puwer; I 
would not, therefore, look to the example 
of Frauce ; for between the feelings, the 
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tempers, and social disposition towards 
each other, much less towards the go- 
vernments which they obey, of nations so 
differently constituted, and of such dif- 
ferent habits, no comparison can be made 
which reason and philosophy ought not to 
spurn at with contempt and indignation.” 
If pressed farther for an illustration on 
this subject, he would ask what answer 
would those gentlemen give, if a person 
affectedly or sincerely anxious for the pre- 
servation of British liberty, were to say, 
‘¢ Britons, abridge the power of your mo- 
narch, restrain the exercise of his just 
prerogative, withhold all power and re- 
sources from his government, or even send 
him to his electorate from whence your 
voice exalted him—for mark what has 
been doing on the continent !—Look to 
the example of kings! Kings, believe me, 
are the same in nature and in temper 
every where ; trust yours no longer : see 
how that shameless and perfidious despot 
of Prussia, that trickster and tyrant, has 
violated every principle of truth, honour, 
and humanity, in his murderous, though 
impotent attempt, at plunder and rob- 
bery in Poland! He, who had encou- 
raged and even guaranteed to them their 
Constitution see him with a scandalous 
profanation of the resources which he had 
wrung by fraud from the credulity of 
Great Britain, trampling on the indepen- 
dence he was pledged to maintain, and 
seizing for himself the countries he had 
sworn to protect! Mark the still more 
sanguinary efforts of the despot of Russia, 
faithless not to us only and the cause of 
Europe, as it is called, but craftily out- 
witting her perjured coadjutor, profiting 
by his disgrace, and grasping to herselt 
the victim which had been destined to 
glut their joint rapacity! See her thank- 
ing her favourite general Suwarrow, and, 
still more impious, thanking heaven for 
the opportunity; thanking him for the 
Most iniquitous act of cruelty the bloody 
page of history ever recorded—the mur- 
derous scene at Praga, where, not in the 
heat and fury of action, not in the first 
impatience of revenge, but after a cold de- 
liberate pause of ten hours, with tempe- 
rate barbarity, he ordered a considerate, 
methodical massacre of 10,000 women 
and children! These are the actions of 
monarchs—Look to the example of 
kings.” What those gentlemen would 
aly to such an argument or exhortation 
I know not. My answer shouldbe, “I 
treat your inference and comparison with 
[VOL. XXXI.] 
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the same abhorrence and indignation with 
which I turn feom those who would libel 
and traduce the character and principles 
of the people of England, and upon the 
same grounds and principles. I will not 
look to the exainila of the princes you 
vint out, and justly, perhaps, stigmatize, 
in order to measure my allegiance and 
opinion of the king of Great Britain. I 
am not to be misled by names; I regard 
not that the four letters are the same 
which form the title of the despot of 
Brandenburgh, and of the first}magistrate 
of this free country. I will not look. to 
the pee or practice of a man bornand 
bred in flattery, falsehood, and faithless- 
ness—of a prince accustomed to look to 
fear only for obedience, and to arms only 
for security; of one used to consider his 
people as his property, their lives and 
limbs his trafic; of one instructed to 
make his will the law, and the law his 
tool: of one, finally, whose heart must 
be perverted and corrupted by that which 
ever did and ever will deprave -and cor- 
rupt the human heart—the possession of 
BES pOne power. fF will not borrow from 
such an example a rule to estimate the 
principles, acts, or wishes of a monarch, 
where it must be as palpably his wish as 
his interest to reign in the hearts of his 
peeve. ofa prince, whom a love of li- 
erty alone in the people exalted to his 
present situation, and who must there- 
fore regard and cherish that love of li- 
berty in his subjects, as the real body 
guard of his person: of a king, who, not 
seated on a solitary eminence of power, 
secs m the co-existing branches of the 
legislature his equals—in the law his su- 
perior; who, taught by the awful ex- 
amples of our history, knows he is ac- 
countable for the sacred trust reposed in 
him, and, owing his title to the people's 
choice, feels the true security of his 
throne to be the people’s love.’ Thus 
would I reply, and thus would I remain— 
though disclaiming the servile cant of 
adulation— with sentiments of unabated 
attachment to the person of our present 
monarch, and with unshaken adherence 
to the principle of hereditary government 
in this country, while limited, and direct- 
ed to the objects for which that and all 
other power on earth is created—the be- 
nefit and happiness of the people who 
confer the trust. But if I were to look 
to the example of France, I would look 
to the prodigality, the corruption, the 
detestable system of spies and informers, 
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the insolence of the higher and the op- 
pression of the lower orders, which dis- 
tinguished the old government of France, 
and which produced all the evils of the 
present system. I should thence be 
taught to avoid introducing into this 
country a system of terror and corruption, 
and the necessity of giving back to the 
people those rights and privileges which 
can alone rivet their affection and secure 
their obedience, and place the stability 
of government upon its best founda- 
tion—the protection and happiness of the 
subject—Mr. Sheridan then moved, for 
leave to bring ina bill to repeal an act 
passed in the last session, intituled, ‘ An 
act to impower his majesty to secure 
and detain such persons as his majesty 
shall suspect are conspiring against his 
person and government.” 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that there were so many of his hon. 
friends more capable than he could pre- 
sume to be, of answering the various to- 
_ pics which had been brought into argu- 
ment by the hon. gentleman, that he 
would not have troubled the House with 
any observations at that early period of 
the debate, were it not that personal allu- 
sion had been frequently made to himself 
in the course of that gentleman's elaborate 
declamation. The first topic which he 
would notice, was the hon. gentleman's 
remark upon some words which fell from 
him respecting a right hon. gentleman on 
the other side of the House (Mr. Fox), 
whom, whether he called so or not, he 
certainly would consider as a friend. This 
was a subject which he had long remarked 
the hon. gentleman had a great propensity 
to bring into discussion; he had before 
been obliged to makeanimadversions upon 
It, as it was, to say no worse of it, ex- 
tremely ofhicious ; and, however the hon. 
gentlanan might flatter himself that it 
conduced to his views, he would hazard 
an assertion, that such intermeddling did 
not give satisfaction to either party. As 
the matter, however, had been brought 
on the tapis, he would fully explain that 
whichhe bad already, as he thought, ex- 
plained betore. What he had said ona 
former day, and what he would now re- 
ees was, that for mutual accommodation 
1e would, though he retained the senti- 
ment, discontinue the usual form of ad- 
dress, and he had given for his reason 
that, standing with each other on a differ- 
ent footing from what they had formerly | 
done, he inight, by persisting in it, force 
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his right hon. friend into resteaint or em- 


barrassment. This he avowed to be the 
real meaning of his expressions, and this 
he fancied must still be in the recollection 
of every one present; he put it te the 
hon. gentleman himself to declare whe 
ther it was not the handsomest mode of 
deporting himself; had he done otherwise, . 
the hon. gentleman himself was the very 
man to take advantage of it, and say that 
he acted with the insidious intention of 
promoting that restraint and embarrass- 
ment which, in truth, he wished to avoid. 
If this was an error, he confessed it to 
be an error of deliberation, and one in 
which he certainly meant to persist.— The 
hon. gentleman had endeavoured to per- 
suade the House, that the conduct of the 
persons who promoted the war was crimi- 


‘nal; and that he (Mr. W.) was more 


criminal than any of its abettors. He 
was desirous to avow, that, on the foet- 
ing on which the hon. gentleman had 
stated it, he was indeed criminal. H, to 
have seen at a very early period, but not 
so early as he could wish he had, that the 
conduct of the French was likely to in- 
volve Great Britain in warfare and confa- 
sion, and to be convinced that, in her 
own defence, as well as from principles of 
justice and policy, she should have de- 
clared war before she did, was criminal, 
certainly he was most highly so. But 
that, he hoped, was the utmost extent o€ 
his criminality; and of his firmness and 
resolution, to which the hon. gentleman 
had alludea, he would answer for it, that 
he never would be found to shrink from 
any charges that might be brought againet 
him, nor be dctcrred by the empty me- 
nace of any sect of men, from the constant 
and zealous discharge of the trust reposed 
in him, and from the most unremitting 
vigilance against every thing that had the 
face of hostility to his country ec him- 
self{—particularly the politics of the han. 
gentleman.— The hon. gentleman had said, 
that in discussing the subject:in agitation, 
he would deal with him with the utmost 
frankness. He wished, for the hon. 

tleman’s own sake, as well as that of the 
House, the subject, and himself, that be 
had coupled another thing along with it, 
and had used him with fairness as well as 
with frankness. He had however dene 
quite the reverse, and had given the most 
unfair and unaccountable constructian to 
all that he had said. -Had there been 

thing in his mode of expressing ‘himself 
at all ambiguous, candour would ‘have 
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taken it rather upon the favourable side ; 
whereas, the hon. gentleman had made 
use of a supposed ambiguity to pervert 
his meaning, and had substituted his own 
suppositions in the place of facts. He 
declared, and called on the House to bear 
witness for him, that he had not, in using 
the words “acquitted felon,” at all alluded 
to the persons lately acquitted: on this 
point, it was to be lamented by the hon. 
gentleman’s admirers and advocates, that 
ail his tragic declamations, all his dcep- 
toned, fine-spun periods, fell at once to 
ruin, the foundation itself being thus with- 
drawn from under them. For himself, he 
declared what he had said was this—When 
the hon. gentleman had endeavoured, 
with so little judgment and so little effect, 
to demonstrate, that the acquittal of those 
men (whether they are called felons or 
culprits, for he was almost afraid to call 
them by any name, lest he should be mis- 
interpreted) had entirely proved the non- 
existence of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the government, as well as their own in- 
dividual innocence, he had said, that they 
were proved innocent to no greater an ex- 
tent than numberless other persons who 
were discharged from the Old Bailey ; 
not from their innocence being established 
in a moral point of view, but from want 
of legal proof of their guilt. This exul- 
tation of the hon. gentleman and the per- 
sons acquitted, they shared with many 
culprits who, though absolutely guilty, 
ere discharged from failure of prosecu- 
tion, from a flaw in the indictment, or 
from any other of those various legal 
points, under cover of which the guilty 
sometimes skulk away from the arm of 
justice, and strut about afterwards, talk- 
ing of remedy by actions at Jaw, and 
pluming themselves upon their accidental 
escape, as if their integrity and upright- 
ness had been positively proved and esta- 
blished in the opinion of their country. 
Here, te said, he would rest the point for 
the present, and hoped that the hon. gen- 
tleman would not oblige him to revive it, 
nor do as he had often done before, that 
was to say, make a watch-word of it, 
and by the most unfair and _ insidious 
means propagate and pass it current 
throughout the world, as if it had never 
been contradicted—the most unjust and 
unmanly way of sapping fair fame and re- 

utation that any one could devise.— 

he hon. gentleman had said much of 
spies and intormers. It was a melancholy 
consideration to reflect, that such men 
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were often necessary, and he feared they 
would be more wanting than ever in the 
situation in which the politics of the hon. 
gentleman and his friends were likely to 
plunge the country. The hon. gentleman 
who, in all things, was more than com- 
monly shrewd and acute, had the most ex- 
traordinary faculties he ever knew any one 
to possess for the purpose of raising ground- 
less charges, and the most extraordinary 
industry and art ingiving them circula- 
tion: one, he would particularly mention, 
—one originating in falsehood, and after- 
wards circulated with a wicked industry, 
which spoke too plainly to be misunder- 
stood, what their drift was who managed 
it. The expression was the well*known 
hackneyed ‘ Perishcommerce.”* It was 
necessary, he thought, to refer to the 
many revivals of it, which the malignity 
and wicked designs of some men had oc- 
casioned: after being made a handle of 
in various quarters, all of which he suf- 
fered to pass in contemptuous silence, he 
again found itrevived in a Letter published 
a few days ago bya person of too great . 
rank to be overlooked. Two years ago, 
this falsehood was first circulated, and, 
what would tend to develope the inten- 
tions of the calumniators, it was most 
carefully disseminated where it was sup- 
posed to be most likely to do him injury: 
it was in short printed, and stuck up in 
the worksliops of Norwich, to alienate 
the aflections of the people from him, and 
persuade them that he was their worst 
enemy; again it was brought up in the 
House against him by thuse who well 
knew in their hearts that the expression 
was not his. But he was silent, and that 
silence was taken as an admission of the 
fact. ‘ Now, Sir,’ said he, “what will you 
think, if you shall sec that this has been 
brought up again in this volume which I 
hold in my hand, stamped with the autho- 
rity of a noble peer? + Did not the noble 
writer know, that the charge was pub- 
licly and unjustly attributed to me? and 
did he not intend, by the way he puts it 
here, that it should be applied to me, 
and considered as my words—if not what 
did he mean 2” 

Colonel Maitland said, he believed he 
could save some time to the House by 
explaining the case: his noble relation 
had asked him, if it was that right hon. 


* See the note to Vol. 30, p. 622. 
+ See Letters to the Peers of Scotland by 
the Earl of Lauderdale, p. 83. 
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gentleman who had made use of the ex- | am at a loss to perceive the candour and 


pression which was reported to have come 
from authority; he informed his noble 
relation it was not, and the expression 
had never been applied to that right hon. 
gentleman. He trusted that the charac- 
ter of that noble earl for candour, sin- 
cerity, and honour, was such as entitled 
no man to suspect him of doing any thing 
that was illiberal. 

Mr. Windham continued—TI am rather 
surprised at the explanation, as it con- 
firms the full extent of my charge, which 
is, that the noble author of the work knew 
that the sentiment had been falsely im- 
puted to me, and had yet sent it forth to 
the world under the authority of his name 
uncontradicted. In the same work there 
is another passage to the same effect, 
which, noticing the Rockingham party, 
says, that the duke of Portland, earl Fitz- 
william, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and 
some others, attended meetings for a par- 
liamentary reform; which, as far as re- 
lates to myself, I deny, and believe un- 
founded as to the rest. I challenge any 
one to assert that I ever, either in or out 
of parliament, contended for that object, 
which I cannot but regard asa degene- 
ration instead of a reform of parliament. 
In this House I have uniformly opposed 
it; and before I had the honour of a 
seat here, I refused to stand for the city 
of Westminster, though I might have been 
returned, because I knew the inhabitants 
at that time were attached to ideas of re- 
form.* These facts being notorious, I 


* From his connexion with Mr. Burke, and 
sith his old school-fellow Mr. Fox, Mr. Wind- 
ham now (1782) became, though out of par- 
Jiament, a sort of member of the party then 
in opposition, or rather of that branch of it 
of which the marquis of Rockingham was 
considered as the leader. In this character, 
he was strongly solicited to become a candi- 
date tor Westminster, whenever a vacancy 
should take place. ‘The proposal was at first 
rather agreeable to him, but as his opinions 
on the then popular question of parliamentary 
reform, widely diftered trom those of his in- 
tended constituents, he seems to have gladly 
availed himself of an opportunity of declining 
the proftered honour. 
this transaction will be found in the following 
letter, which he addressed to a gentleman in 
Norwich (the late Elias Norgate, esq.) who 
was a vigilaut promoter of his interests in the 
latter city. 

Queer Anne-street, 5th June, 1782. 

“Dear Su ;—You have heard, no duubt, 
from the papers, as well as trom a letter or 


His own account of 


fairness of the noble lord in circulating 
reports which he must know to be un- 
founded. This system of misrepresenta- 
tion is in my mind much more injurious, 
than that so much complained of about 
spies and informers. There isno calcu- 
lating the evil which it may produce in 
times of trouble and commotion. It was 


two of mine sent to Norwich, a general ac- 


count of my transactions, with respect to be- 


coming a member for Westminster. In the 
whole business, from the first mention of it 
soon after the general election, to the pre- 
sent occasion, I had remained nearly passive; 
not thinking a seat for Westminster an offer 
to be declined, it attainable upon easy terms, 
nor considering it as an object to be pursued, 
through the medium of much difficulty or ex- 
pense. This intention of leaving matters to 
their own operation, producedat first by the con- 
siderations above mentioned, was confirmed 
atterwards by another feeling, when, by the ma- 
nagement of some particular persons, a resolu- 
tion was carried at one of the general meetings 
for putting up Mr. Pitt, in case of a vacancy. 
After that, propriety required, that a renewal 
of our correspondence should come as a for- 
mal invitation from them ; and partly in that 
form it was about to come, that is, as a reso- 
lution of the Westminster committee, with- 
out any sort of application from me; when, 
upon inquiry into the general sentiments of 
the people on the question of parllamen 
reform, by which, though my election coul 
not have been prevented, my situation, upon 
the whole, would have been rendered unplea- 
sant; and from the reflection that, on a va- 
cancy happening in the meanwhile at Nor- 
wich, a person might be chosen who could 
not afterwards be set aside, I determined not 
to wait till a resolution of the committee 
might make refusal more difficult, but to 
forestal their deliberations, by a letter declin- 
ing the honour that might be intended me. 
The reasons assigned in my letter were, the 
difference of opinion that prevailed in some 
of the independent interest with respect to 
myself, destroying that unanimity of choice, 
without which I should not be ambitious of a 
seat in Westminster ; and my disagreement, 
signified in pretty explicit terms, with many 
of the opinions that seemed then to be popu- 
lar. I should flatter. myself that no part of 
this transaction can have prejudiced my in- 
terest at Norwich, and that the conclusion 
ought rather to have promoted it. I am, dear 
sir, &c. W. WinpHam.”” 

At the date of the preceding letter, Mr. 
Windham’s friends had just attained office, 
upon the resignation of lord North and the 
cabinet which had conducted the American 
war.—See Mr. Amyot’s Life of Mr. Windham, 
prefixed to his Speeches in Parliament, Vol. 3, 
p- 13. 
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thus, that, early in the French revolu- 
tion, Foulon was massacred, because it 
was reported that he had said, * he would 
make the people eat grass.” The influ- 
ence and dangerous tendency of these 
party catch-words could not be stronger 
exemplified than in the hacknied phrase 
of * Swinish Multitude :’ the sense of 
which expression was completely distorted 
from that in which it was applied, in the 
beautiful passage where it was originally 
made use of. Can any one doubt what 
was intended by this gross and unmanly 
perversion of its meaning, if, unfortu- 
nately for this country, the party that 
perverted it had obtained their ends, and 
fully seated themselves in power ?—On 
one point of the hon. gentleman’s main 
argument I cannot forbear some remarks. 
He says, that the persons tried are com- 
pletely innocent, because they are ac- 
y ane Does he mean, then, totally to 

isregard the presumption of guilt which 
was cast on them by the finding of the 
grand or accusing jury? Setting this 
aside, is there any doubt but that the 
verdict of a jury pronounces only that 
the parties were not in a legal sense 
guilty? But there is a vast medium be- 
tween legal guilt and moral innocence ; 
and, besides, there might be various 
stages even of legal guilt short of the 
specific charge brought against them. 
As a legislative body, however, we are 
not to scek the verdict of ea jury to guide 
us, we must look to presumption anil pro- 
bability, and govern our conduct by 
their evidence. The hon. gentleman, in 
the same spirit of misrepresentation, has 
made me deny the distresses of the poor, 
and sympathised himself, as usual, in an 
extraordinary degree with the poor of 
‘Norwich; whereas, I appeal to the re- 
collection of the House, whether I did 
not bar and anticipate this misconception 
and application to the poor of that city. 
I said, that the distresses of the war were 
not great, and that those who most 
loudly complained of them had not felt 
their pressure at all, not so much as in 
the relinquishment of the most trifling 
Juxury; and between the rich and poor 
there is an indissoluble borid and mutual 
dependance. They are not separate in- 
terests, but one, neither of which can be 
affected without operating in the same 
proportion on the other. My assertions 
are thus answered. I said, that a certain 
description of people had not felt the 
burthen of which they had complained. 
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He answers me, that others do. I said, 
that no burthens were at present felt. He 
answers me, that they will be felt. What 
course of candour and fair reasoning is 
a match for this shifting subtlety? Is it, 
I ask, a culpable degree of aristocracy, 
to deny the competence of the lower 
orders of society in questions of peace 
and war? The direct object of any war 
must be allowed trifling, compared to the 
expense of men and treasure, which the 
most successful termination could be es- 
timated at. It is the remote and compli- 
cated objects of war that form the justifi- 
cation of the measure, and neither the 
ability nor information of the poor ena- 
ble them to be fit judges of these sub- 
jects. It is the great art of people who 
pretend to think otherwise, to rouse the 
passions of the people, and not to inform 
or exercise their judgments, for which 
they have in fact the most sovereign 
contempt. In any war which those gen- 
tlemen may or ever have approved, would 
they consult those opinions which they 
now think proper to exalt into conse- 
quence, for purposes of their own? They 
ask where is the conspiracy, and een its 
existence, because there is not legal and 
technical proof. They contend that there 
is no danger, because the danger hap- 
pens not to fall within the precise Jine of 
former example. Whereas, the danger 
now is entirely of the novel kind. A 
new order of things is looked for, and 
every previous right and established law 
is regarded as antiquated prejudice, and 
inimical to the interests of the people. 
But can gentlemen, after expatiating on 
the precise limits of ancient treason, turn 
short round and say, that there is no dan- 
ger, because it is not precisely of that 
kind which ancient experience pointed 
out, and guarded against? In those days, 
the life of the monarch was in danger di- 
rectly, and that offence was dreaded, and 
guarded against. Now, we have to look 
to the base and insidious incitement of 
the lower orders, as the prevailing vice. 
Every bad and restless passion is called 
forth under pretence of right and reason. 
The natural and inevitable distress, which 
is inherent under all governments, is madc 
the ground of accusation against that con- 
stitution which secures to us the least 
proportion of those evils which ever ex- 
isted in one community. I mean not to 
impute any censure to the jurymen who 
acquitted the persons accused, as the 
charge was apparently remote from the 
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death of his majesty; and plain and 
honest men are not always possessed of 
that strength and search of understanding 
which is necessary to detect cunning and 
concerted fraud. Many shades of dis- 
tinction might reasonably be supposed to 
occur to them from the length and intri- 
cacy of the case; and wherever doubt 
occurs a jury is universally inclined to 
acquit. Itis curious, however, to remark, 
that when the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee was brought forward, it was said, 
what is your proof, where is your evi- 
dence of the facts ? And from the silence 
on these heads it was inferred, that no 
proof existed. Now the facts, however, 
are established upon oath; yet fresh objec- 
tions are instantly stated. On my part, 
I cannot wish for a more complete refu- 
tation of all these patriotic doubts and 
surmises relative to the plots, than the 
bare and simple reading of the documents 
produced in evidence. In this much- 
vaunted respect for the verdict of a jury, 
I think that I perceive something of a. 
confined view ; for this verdict seems only 
immaculate and conclusive when it ac- 
quits, and instantly that it convicts, its 
whole nature is changed; eo instanti the 
jury become, as by the touch of a magic 
wand, transformed into a packed set of 
hirelings. Who can forbear this obser- 
vation, who sees the same man cclebrate 
the jury who acquitted Hardy, Tooke, 
and Thelwall, who had before thought so 
little of the jury that had condemned 
Watt and Downie, though their verdict 
was backed by the confession® of the 
convict, in a state when every man’s word 
was taken, namely on the point of death. 
In all the praises of verdicts, this verdict 
had, by some strange accident, been kept 
out of sight. We state, that there have 
been plans and views, call them conspi- 
racies, or by any other name, of the 
most mischicvous nature, to stir up and 
incite the poor to disaffection and tu- 
mult, and finally to insurrection and 
plunder. But who shall want converts, 
who tell the poor that the rich are 
usurpers, and that they have a right to 
reprisals? Should this be said only to 
exist in theory, we recur to the practice 
of a great nation, which had more than 
realized the most terrible expectations of 
the most timid. These modern engineers 
know better than to attack the life of a 


* For Watt's Declaration and Confession, 
Sec Llowell’s State ‘Irials vol. 23, p. 1394. 
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king directly, and therefore think to elude 
the provisions of the statutes of treason; 
they, on the contrary, approach the walls 
of the town by regular siege, and the 
hon. gentleman contends that we are from 
the walls to see them, without molesta- 
tion, complete their works and prepare 
their mines. To satisfy us of the great 
pate and propriety of this conduct, 
e adverts to a novel and extravagant 
philosophical doctrine of national cha- 
racter, which he thinks totally uncon- 
nected with soil and situation; but, did it 
never occur to him, that whatever influ- 
ence government may have on character, 
character originally modifies government, 
and is therefore the prime cause of the 
ultimate effect. Among other paradoxes 
he seems to have found out, that nations 
have no character in common, and are 
not to take any example from each other. 
In speaking of the present corruption and 
depravity of France, he refers all to the 
effects of the old government; whereas 
we find that these effects increase in the 
exact proportion as the new government 
recedes from the old, and becomes dis« 
tinctly established. This paradox, how- 
ever, is not new with the hon. gentle- 
man, of attributing all the errors and 
excesses of the present state of France 
to the ancient government, and he seems 
to adhere to it with all the frenzy and 
fondness which men usually show to their 
most extravagant opinions. If, indeed 
this deplorable effect were owing to the 
old government of France, we should see 
its effect follow up closely the destruc- 
tion of that system; whereas nothing 
could be greater than the exit of that 
government which now hes buried under 
the ruins of all that was excellent in the 
country. The hon. gentleman has ano- 
ther solution also tor this difficulty, 
namely, the war. The war, he says, has 
conduced to this state of savage despe- 
ration in which we find France. But 
why, it might be asked, have not other 
wars and similar difficulties produced the 
same effect in other nations? Because 
they were not debased and corrupted by 
the governments which directed them. 
This is, however, the poor and common 
resort of all empirics. If the case does 
not succeed, it is from this thing or that, 
and every thing but their own ignorance 
and want of skill. They were called in 
too late, the previous treatment was bad, 
and killed the patient before they came. 
Mean, paltry, and unworthy argument! 
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. The hon. gentleman asks, if the exam- 
ple of the people of France is more to be 
dreaded here than that of kings in Europe 
whom with him we might have been in- 
duced to call despots, if the liberty of 
France had not buried all former despot- 
ism in the excess of its cruelty and op- 
pression. Triumphant as this argument 
may seem, nothing is more easily an- 
swered. If you reduce the people of this 
country to the miserable state of the peo- 
pe of France, they will act the same, 
rom the operation of the paramount and 
leading features of our nature. So, if you 
reduce a king of England to the state 
of the monarchs of Europe, he will act 
the same. What we deplore and depre- 
cate is, the attempt by sly and insidious 
means, to seduce the people of this coun- 
try from the noble and honest character 
thev have for ages possessed. The main 
question between us now is, whether these 
associations honestly and really proposed 
however erroneously, a parliamentary re- 
form as it is called, or, under that pre- 
tence, the utter subversion of the consti- 
tution? Let any man look to the evi- 
dence on the late trials, and say honestly 
from his heart which was in view. There 
was another object of the hon. gentle- 
man’s animadversion and censure, which 
however was so general and loose, that I 
find not so much a difficulty in answering 
it as in understanding it. Some charges 
can no more be replied to, than the scold- 
ing of a fishwoman in Billingsgate. Docs 
the hon. gentleman mean to say that it is 
dishonourable to accept of office? [No! 
from the other side.] No! Then, if he 
gives up that, he gives up all that he has 
advanced on that subject. The calum- 
nies cast on such things are only to be 
resisted by the shield of character; to 
-that my noble friends and I resort. I am 
truly sorry the hon. gentleman is not 
ashamed of such low, such mean traffic. I 
defy him to show a single circumstance 


that can tend to cast the shadow of doubt: 


on our conduct. The malice of the de- 
sign is 80 corrected by the impotency of 
the eftort, that I will not sacrifice a word 
in answering it. The hon. gentleman has 
asked, why we did not continue as at first, 
to give an honourable support to minis- 
ters, without joining them? Would not 
support, without responsibility annexed 
to it be mean, be dishonest? In fact, 
if I had not come into an ostensible office 
where would the hon. gentleman have 
found that responsible character with 
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which he threatens me in future? Of 
these personal allusions I can only recol- 
lect one more, namely, that if J took an 
ostensible office, I should have resigned 
the emoluments of it. Does he mean this 
as a general principle? and if not, why is 
the exception to be made? As often as 
this idea has been agitated, it has as often 
been rejected by the best and wisest of 
men, and all attempts to reduce it to prac- 
tice have been regarded as a mean and 
paltry lure to popularity. He is called 
upon, therefore, to explain himself more 
fully on this head, and should disdain to 
come forward with dark assertions, which * 
he dare not openly avow. I think I have 
now noticed all the parts of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech, which had a personal al- 
lusion, either to me or the eminent cha- 
racters who came into office at the same 
time. The more general topics of his 
speech I shall leave to the refutation, as 
I promised in my outset, of those who 
are equally ready and more able than I am. 

Mr. Hardinge said, that the calumn 
which had been thrown out on the wo 
“perish commerce, &c.” properly be- 
longed to him. He conceived it an hoe 
nour to be joined with the right hon. gen- 
tleman even in a calumny, He avowed 
that he had said, and he would now re- 
peat, if we are reduced to the alternative 
of losing either our commerce or our con- 
stitution —*‘* perish commerce.” This 
was what he had said, and from this it was 
that the spiders of detraction spun that 
web in which they hoped to insnare the 
right hon. gentleman. He should think 
himself degraded if he suffered it to re- 
main a moment unexplained. 

Colonel Maitland rose again to justify 
the conduct of the earl of Lauderdale, and 
declared that he was ready to give a flat 
contradiction to any insinuation that his 
noble relation intended to act unfairl 
He said that the words, ‘from authority, 
applied to the learned gentleman who 
spoke last, he being then solicitor-general 
to the queen; and the right hon. gentle- 
man who complained so much of misre- 
presentation, was not then in administra- 
tion. It was also a fact well known, that 
the duke of Portland did attend meetings 
for a parliamentary reform, and at one of 
them preferred a complaint of some trans- 
action in the House of Lords. 

The Marquis of Titchficld denied that 
his noble relation had ever attended any 
meeting to partake in or countenance any 


measure of parliamentary reform; though 
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he had attended many to procure econo- 
mical reforms ; and in confirmation of this 
he ventured to appeal to Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox said, it was certainly his opi- 
nion that the duke of Portland had always 
been an enemy to parliamentary reform, 
but it was also equally true, that at the 
period alluded to, there were meetings 
which the duke of Portland attended, and 
in which the idea of a reform in parlia- 
ment was not discouraged. There was a 
meeting in Westminster, which met seve- 
ral times, and recommended a reform in 
parliament. That meeting the duke did 
attend. His grace stated to the meeting 
what had passed in the House of Lords 
on the speech of the late marquis of 
Downshire, and the committee came to a 
resolution in consequence of that state- 
ment. This proved that his grace not 
only considered the principle of public 
mectings as not improper, but as lauda- 
ble. With respect to the other persons 
alluded to in lord Lauderdale’s letters, it 
was not true of them, that they were ini- 
mical to parliamentary reform. They in- 
variably approved of it; and if it were 
necessary, he would state the precise opi- 
nion which the marquis of Rockingham 
entertained upon the subject. 

Mr. Erskine said, that, in order to 
discuss with precision the expediency of 
repealing the -act which the motion 
sought to repeal, it was necessary to con- 
sider upon what principles, and under 
what circumstances, it had passed in the 
former session ; because the question ul- 
timately would be, whether a necessity for 
passing it ever existed? and, if it did, 
whether it still continued to exist? The 
act which the motion sought to repeal 
was, an act introduced upon the spur of a 
necessity assumed to be imminent, to sus- 
pend the operation of alaw which no mi- 
nister that ever shall exist in England 
would dare to abrogate; a law, without 
which England has no constitution; a 
law which the people obtained by the 
virtue and firmness of their ancestors, after 
a great crisis in the government, and 
which they could not, and would not, 
submit to part with. ‘To do justice to the 
minister (for he would misrepresent no 
man), this truth was fully admitted by 
him when the suspension bill was pre- 
pared. The suspension of any law was 
admitted to be the highest act of autho- 
rity, which the legislature of this country 
never delegates to the highest magis- 
trates even of the most insignificant law 
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under which the subject lives and is pro- 
tected; 2 fortiori, a law upon which the 
very being of public liberty depended.— 
But it was said and truly said (for he 
admitted the proposition, though he de- 
nied the application), that there are con- 
junctures in all states, in which laws made | 
for universal protection must yield to a 
paramount necessity, and that, as Black- 
stone says, ‘‘the nation, in such case of 
imminent necessity, parts with its liberty 
for a short season to secure it for ever.’ 
The existence of this paramount neces- 
sity was therefore assumed by the minis- 
terin the last session; when after having 
advised his majesty to arrest the persons 
and to seize the papers of many of his 
subjects, he farther advised him to send 
& message to that House on the subject, 
which was brought by the secretary of 
state on the 12th of May last. This mes- 
sage informed the House, that his ma- 
jesty had discovered the existence of a 
traitorous conspiracy to hold a conven- 
tion which was to subvert the govern- 
ment, and assume to itself all the func- 
tions of parliament. He had read the 
terms of the message, to show that the 
House did not suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus act upon a vague undefined suspicion 
of a conjectural conspiracy, but upon 
what appeared to it to amount to sufficient 
evidence of a distinct, specific treasonable 
ay against the government: not, 
as Mr. Windham had stated it, a general 
suspicion of undefined danger from sedi- 
tious libellers or disturbers of the peace 
but a positive accurately delineated, and: 
defined conspiracy, to hold the conven- 
tion, which was to suspend the functions 
of parliament.. His majesty’s message, 
and the papers it referred to, were, in con- 
sequence of it, referred to a secret come 
mittee ; that secret committee, by its re- 
port published the evidence, and declared 
the existence of the same defined specific 
conspiracy : the chancellor of the exche- 
quer then moved for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, on the same specific 
ground; and the preamble of the act 
itself recited its existence. 

fhe Habeas Corpus act, then stood 
suspended to the Ist of February, not as 
to a day that had any thing particular in 
it; not as an epoch in the country; but as 
to a period within which the House expect- 
ed that what had happened would take 
place: viz. that the matter contained in 
the reports on ex-parte evidence, would 
be confirmed or negatived, and explained. 
. t 
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in the judicial proceedings set in motion 
by the House in consequence of its answer 
to the crown. The attorney-general’s duty, 
therefore, under all these circumstances 
was, to set the criminal law in motion—to 
point it to the charges made by the House 
«judiciously to prepare the charge, to 
select the most proper criminals upon the 
evidence, and so to arrange the evidence, 
that the grand jury, and afterwards the 
petty jury, should have the full view of 
all that the two Houses had prepared. 
The indictment was therefore prepared, 
and ably prepared, to meet the whole 
case, and accuratcly pursued the views 
of oles and it charged, therefore, 
as the crime, the conspiracy to hold this 
specific convention for the traitorous pur- 
poses assumed by thereports. The ques- 
tions of fact, therefore, submitted to the 
jury, were, whether the defendants com- 
passed and imagined the king's death? 
and, whether in pursuance. of that trai- 
torous purpose they conspired to hold 2 
convention, which convention should as- 
sume the functions of parliament? and, 
whether they conspired to provide arms 
for that traitorous purpose ? and, whether 
they published the various papers pub- 
lished in the reports, with the traitorous 
parrot’, 2. e. either to hold a convention 
or the traitorous purposes charged : or, 
to levy war and rebellion, generally against 
the king? The grand jury, which sat, like 
the House of Commons, on er-parte evi- 
dence only, found the bill. Indeed they 
were differently circumstanced from every 
other Sgt jury; for they had before 
found the bill by their representatives in 
 sabbgai And, independently of that 
egal fiction they were bending beneath 
the authority of the king, and the two 
Houses of Parliament: whose pre-judg- 
ment had Joaded the press for months to- 
: a ; and upon this charge, with greater 
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besides, attended the king’s ministers as- 
sembled in council; who was present at 
all examinations; and who, added. to 
these advantages, had he believed, in- 
spected and studied every paper the most 
remotely connected with the cause; and 
who was more master of all their bearings 
than he could have supposed the human 
mind capable of containing, above all 
learned and intelligent men, epon such 
trash as this House had set it to work on. 
Mr. Erskine then said, that he was pre-e 
pared to show, by the sequel of the pro- 
ceedings, that the juries by their verdicts 
had, not merely by probablemference, but 
almost directly and technically, negatived 
the existence of the conspiracy, upon which 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpusavow- 
edly was founded. In order toestablish this, 
the attorney-general had divided the cause 
into three branches; first, whether the 
treasonable conspiracy charged by the re- 
ports, and which was made the foundation 
of the indictment existed at all in any body. 
Secondly, whether the prisoner Hardy, had 
ashare in it? Thirdly, what was the legal 
consequence of the establishment of these 
two propositions of fact? On offering the 
first branch of the evidence, he (Mr. Ers« 
kine ) had objected to reading the writings, 
and proving the acts of a great number of 
persons scattered throughout the kingdom, 
most of whom, indeed most of whose ex- 
istences, were unknown to Mr. Hardy. 
He had insisted, that the connexion be- 
tween the actors and writers with the pri- 
soner should first have been established, 
before the minds of the jury should have 
been affeeted by their actions or their write 
ings. He did not mean to argue that point, 
er to consider its legality: 1t was enou 
for him, that it was over-ruled by the 
court, beeause it let in the whole evidence 
whieh the House had collected—every 
thing in both reports, and a hundred times 


ifficulties to struggle with than he ever | more: all that any man in any society in 


recollected in his private practice, the , Engiand or Scotland, 
parties were put upon their trials, They | jects of reform, had 


ofessing the ob- 
one, or written, or 


severed m their defences; the crown had said; even the whole, or the most mate- 
Sts election, whom it would try first ; and | rial part of the evidence against Watt, at 
Hardy was fixed upon, on every principle | Edinburgh; Watt, the spy of government, 


which could guide professional men in 
the exercise of a great public duty: for 
he might be said to be privy to what he 


| 


who was hanged to set the thinga going. If 
the prisoner’s counsel had prevailedin there 
objection, it might have been said, with 


ealled the whole body of the evidence. | some air of truth, that the jury had not 


The case of Hardy was opened by the at- 


before them all the materials for judgment, 


torney-general, who had been an active | which had been before the House; or, if 


member of the House during the con- 


any technical legal objection had been 


juncture which led to the trials, and a | successfully made, to the relevancy or ad« 


miember of the secret committee ; who, 
[ VOL. XXXI.] 


missibillity of any part ef the report, the 
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it hadbeen said before the jury alo intuitu ; 
if it had been offered as be of a criminal 
disposition in the prisoner Hardy, and 
not of a general conspiracy, the same 
plausible argument might have been em- 
ployed; but he undertook to show, first, 
that the whole report, or as much of it as 
the attorney-general thought suitable to 
the purpose, was recerved in evidence at 
the trial, that no objection prevailed 
against it, and that it was given in evidence 
directly and technically to establish the 
very proposition predicted by the House 
in its report: so much so, that the chief 
justice, following the arrangement of the 
attorney-general, expressly and repeatedly 
stated to the counsel and the jury, that 
the general evidence was not evidence 
which could affect the prisoner, unless af- 
terwards brought home to him; but that 
it was received to establish the existence 
of a conspiracy, without which he could 
not have conspired, viz. a conspiracy te 
hold aconvention for the subversion of the 
constitution, which the indictment charg- 
ed; the identical specific conspiracy as- 
serted inthe preamble of the suspending 
statute, founded upon the report of the 
two Houses of Parliament. _It was plain 
from this view of the trials, that the ma- 
jor proposition of fact, without which nei- 
ther any secondary matter of fact, as af- 
fecting the individual, or any matter of 
law for the court to consider of, could 
arise was the belicf of the jury, that a ge- 
neral conspiracy, such as the indictment 
charged, existed somewhere. The lord 
chief justice had expressly put the cause 
inthat way, in ruling the admissibility of 
the general evidence on Hardy’s trial. He 
said, that there weretwo questions of fact, 
anda legal conclusion, if the facts rendered 
any legal conclusion necessary: first, 
whether the conspiracy, as charged ex- 
isted at all; secondly, whether Hardy was 
party to it; and a what was the legal 
consequence if the two propositions of 
fact were established—« If,” said the court 
addressing the prisoner’s counsel, ‘“ the 
jury are convinced of the first, cadit ques- 
tio, your client is not responsible, there is 
no matter of fact for application to the 

risoner, and no law for me to deliver.” 

his statement was undoubtedly correct, 
since the only way that the debated ques- 
tion of treason could arise was, whether 
the existence of the conspiracy, charged 
by the Soman ees found by the jury, 
did amount either by inference of law, or 
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irresistible conclusion from fact, to a cont- 
passingof the king's death? Mr. Erskine 
said, he built this argument upon the foun- 
dation of justice to the attorney-general, 
which he willingly rendered ; for he never 
contended that a thousand libels on par- 
liament put together, could amount to the 
crime hanged nor the most seditious 
intention of approaching parliament by 
seditious riotous, tumultuous assemblies ; 
but only that if the prisoners contemplat- 
ed utterly to subvert the whole constitu 
tional authorities, including the king’s pre- 
rogative, thereby destreying the regal 
office, which no tang was likely to survive 
that this was a compassing the king’s 
death, without any evidence of a direct 
conspiracy against his person. Whether 
this be law or not, is luckily wholly and 
absolutely irrelevant to the view he meant 
to take of this question ; and, therefore he 
protested against giving the House any 
jurisdiction upon it in this posture of the 
debate, for very obvious reasons. He 
had already delivered his opinion on the 
subject; and though he by no means 
agreed that an advocate was bound in his 
own person, for any statement of the law 
as counsel at the bar (a dangerous propo- 
sition for the country), yet he did volun- 
tarily and solemnly now declare that his 
opinion did go along with all that he deli- 
vered upon the trial on the subject, and 
that he believed it was an opinion which 


no argument nor any length of time could 


change. This, be said, was a mere digres- 
sion as it would be folly tosuppose that the 
House should support his opinion in oppost- 
tion to that on which it had staked its cha- 
racter with the country ; andhe wasthere- 
fore ready, for argument’s sake, to sup- 
pose the law to be as the House had de- 
clared it; and that upon the matter before 
the House, when viewed ex parte only, 
there was a reasonable ground for believ- 
ng in the supposed conspiracy ; because, 
still the question before the House re- 
turned back in its genuine shape, viz. 
whether, after the judicial inquiry, whieh 
the House always intended should decide 
the question, and which could alone de- 
cide it, the conspiracy which the House 
had believed, and, for argument’s sake 
had reasonably believed, on viewing one 
side of the evidence could now be consti- 
tutionally believed and acted upon, after 
decisions.founded upon the view of both? 
To decide this question with incontro- 
vertible force, he said, it was clear to de- 
monstration that the jury could not have 
& 
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acquitted Hardy upon any other principle 
upon earth, consistently with common ho- 
nesty and common sense, than upon the 
utter disbelief of the existence of the ma- 
jor proposition of fact, 3. e. of a conspiracy 
such as the indictment charged, existing 
at all. Whoever would read the attorney 
“sega opening which was published by 
r. Gurney,* would see this illustrated 
with greatforce. The House could not 
complain that its cause was not wholly 
and entirely laid before the jury; for the 
attorney-general, pursuing the views of 
the House maintained, and-with great abi- 
lity, first, that a conspiracy, such as 
was charged, to subvert the government, 
actually existed, and that the whole body 
of the evidence manifested that specific 
conspiracy ; secondly, that Hardy was a 
rty to it; and, lastly, the conclusion of 
aw, which as he had observed already, 
could not arise, till both the facts stood 
established as a foundation for it. ‘The 
attorney-general having maintained the 
major propestiou: by laying before the 
jury the whole mass of the reports, witha 
variety of other matter, the benevolent 
Javention of spies, felons, and miscreants, 
next proceeded to maintain that to which 
he confessed, he saw then, and saw now, 
no possible answer, viz. that, if the con- 
spiracy existed, Hardy was necessarily in- 
volved in it; and he never should forget, 
if he were te live for ages, the emo- 
tion of his mind upon this part of the ar- 
gument, which he always considered to 
be invulnerable. He had said at the mo- 
ment, to his worthy and learned associate’ 
Mr. Gibbs, that if stooping under the 
pressure of prejudice, or distracted by the 
extent of the materials, the jury should 
be led to suppose thata general conspiracy 
existed, for which, undoubtedly, there 
was not the smallest foundation, the guilt 
of Hardy was a mere corollary, and cer- 
tainly it was; for, take out the corres- 
ce of Hardy from the evidence and 

the whole fabric vanished like an enchant- 
ment.-—-He was secretary of the most ac- 
tive and bold society; he was, in fact, its 
founder ; he composed its original institu- 
tion: he was the first mover to the con- 
vention in Scotland: he was the first 
mover, also, to the holding of that second 
convention, the conspiracy te held which 
was the charge in the indictment.— What- 
ever was done, he did: whatever was 
known, he knew ; whatever was in contem- 
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plation, he contemplated.—If there was a 
sg abe he unquestionably conspired. 
Mr. Erskine said, it fell to his lot to open 
the case of this unfortnate man, and, if he 
had known what he should have then felt, 
he would have shrunk back from it; not 
from the difficulty of the case, for he 
thought that nothing, but from the load of 
prejudice that hung about it. His learned 
coadjutor and himself having the same opi- 
nions, and being resolved to pursue the 
same course, they had indeed but one, and 
that was, to grapple with the existence of 
the conspiracy : for although he did not 
rashly and madly admit, that the estab- 
lishment of the conspiracies necessarily in- 
volved Hardy, yet he never set about the 
denial of it, because there were some pro- 
positions which no prudent advocate would | 
urge; if he had urged it, he must have 
lost all credit with the honest and judi- 
cious men who were to decide upon his 
client’s life anddeath. ‘This was so much 
the case, that the chief justice, in summing 
up, divided the cause into two branches, 
as it had been before divided upon the ar- 
guments for admittingthe evidence ; and 
told the jury, that the principal eee 
and ‘which was a mere unmixed matter 
of fact, was the conspiracy as charged, and 
Hardy’s share in it; and after having sum- 
med up the general evidence, he said, he 
was sorry to say, that, if that evidence 
satisfied them that a convention was ine 
tended to be held for the purposes charg- 
ed, the prisoner stood in an awful predi- 
cament; for he not only stood implicated 
in the larger part of it, but it had been but 
feebly urged by his counsel that he was 
not. The judge said true: we forbore to 
urge it because we knew that it was not 
tenable ground. As little reliance had 
we upon the law as we stated it; -for 
though we were firmly convinced that the 
defence was invulnerable in point of law, 
not only by the statute, but even by all 
the authorities, yet we did not expect that 
the jury would prefer our statement, as 
advocates to the judgment of the court, 
whether well or ill founded ; but we looked 
to the great sheet-anchor of the cause 
viz. The gross falsehood and absurdity 
of the supposed conspiracy on which we 
relied, and on which we prevailed. The 
jury, after retiring a very short time, pro- 
nounced Mr. Hardy Not Guilty, to the 
very general satisfaction of the public, as 
it was at least generally understood, and 
the court adjourned for some days. 

On the trial of Mr. Horne Tooke, the 
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chief justice, so far from bringing into 
doubt or question the propriety of the 
former verdict, reminded us that, in point 
of technical form, the verdict should be 
proved ; and nothing was hinted from bar 
or bench, that there was the smallest 
cause of dissatisfaction. Mr. Tooke being 
one of the Constitutional Society, most 
of the addresses to Paine, relative to 
France, were brought home to him: yet 
they were found to be perfectly consistent 
with an attachment to the forms of our 
own government. And why were they not? 
How can it be inconsistent with the sub- 
ject of a free government, to congratulate 
another nation for asserting its freedom, 
though in a dissimilar form? When shall 
we gct rid of bugbears, which are con- 
jured up-for our disgrace and our destruc- 
tion? The acquittal of Mr. Tooke, he 
next said, was a most important place to 
rest in the matter before the House; it 
was a great era in the proceedings ; inhis 
own opinion, quite decisive of what the 
House ought to do that day. In order to 
state what was done with precision, they 
must louk first to see who the persons in- 
dicted were, and what was tbe direct evi- 
dence against them. The attorney-general 
~had properly fixed on, as defendants, those 
who had taken active steps as members, 
conferring and co-operating towards hold- 
ing the convention ; for the only persons 
comprehended in the conspiracy were the 
members above mentioned, and Mr. 
Hardy, the secretary to the Correspond- 
ing Society. On Mr Tooke’s acquittal, 
Mr. Joyce, Mr. Holcroft, Mr. Kydd, 
and Mr. Bonney, the only indicted mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Society, were 
discharged by consent; and at that period, 
that their evidence might be given for the 
next prisoner. On what principle were 
these four gentlemen discharged ? Upon 
two principles iat by two, he meant 
two uniting together: first, that Mr. 
Horne Tooke was honestly and justly -ac- 
quitted: else his acquittal generated no 
conclusion in favour of others, who stood 
in a similar predicament: secondly, that 
he being innocent, they could not be 
guilty: And the reason was obvious; 
or they were engaged in the same object, 
be it good or evil. The only remaining 
risoners under this indictment, were Mr. 
‘helwall, and the other five members of 
the Corresponding Society, who were 
members of the same committee of co- 
Operation; and on the trial of Mr. Thel- 
wall, the chief justice found the acquittal 


of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Tooke, and the 
others acquitted by cansent, directly in 
his way: he said, the chief justice—for 
none of the jury, nor any of the audienee, 
ever entertained a moment's doubt on any 
part of the case. And, to be sure, the 
consequence of the acquittals was irresis- 
tible; for how could one individual be 
conspiring with others acquitted? And 
how could their innocence and his guilt 
stand consistent? How could the two so- 
cieties be innocent, who appointed trai- 
torous committees for traitorous purposes, 
and who received traitorous reports, if 
they were traitorous? And how could 
twelve persons meet for the express pur- 
pose of subverting the government, and 
yet six of them should not know what - 
five of the others contemplated? And 
yet this shameful farce was kept up at an 
expense ruinous to individuals, until it 
was fairly beat down by the honest enthu- 
siasm and indignation of the people, 
which it, in a manner, roused as from a 
deep sleep. 

It only remained to see how all these 
proceonns affected the case before the 

ouse. They had suspended the Ha- 
beas Corpus act on the assumed existence, 
on ex parte evidence, of a specific con- 
spiracy detailed with the greatest accu- 
racy; and they had suspended it for the 
purpose of judicial trials. They had not 
convicted one man in England, and the 
had made the country a scene of triump 
at their defeat. Did they mean to goon 
with the new prosecutions to establish 
this conspiracy to hold a convention? If 
they said, yes, let them state the progress : 
—who were the criminals? what were 
their numbers? and why are they not 
now ready for trial? But, supposing they 
meant to go on, and were still unprepared 
for trial, the Habeas Corpus act had no 
operations on treason which would affect 
the case; they might postpone the trial, 
under the wise exception provided in the 
Habeas Corpus act, that the prisoner 
shall not be bailed or discharged, though 
not brought to trial in the ordinary course, 
provided it appears upon oath that the 
witnesses for the crown are absent. S 
posing, therefore, that individuals were 
still suspected of or charged with treason, 
or even with this specific treason, now 
that the matter has been so fully and 
fairly investigated, why could they not 
be proceeded upon according to law, with- 
out a total suspension of the liberties of 
the whole uation? Why cannot indiri- 
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duals be brought in this as in any other 
case to justice, without arming the crown 
with a dangerous authority, which its mi- 
misters, in some of the stages of subordi- 
nation, would, in the nature of things, 
abuse, and which could not be vindicated 
upon any principle of general utility or 
safety? He could not help thinking that 
this argument pressed more than was con- 
ceded, when, notwithstanding the acqui- 
escence of the crown, the verdicts, with- 
out being aie eset uestioned, 
were sought to be discre ited : and be- 
cause that could not be done with effect, 
the very trial by jury itself was te be 
brought into disrepute. The right hon. 
gentleman who had spoke last, instead of 
speaking to the question, had deliberately 
defended himself against the attacks of 
Mr. Sheridan, and seemed to think every 
body bound to subscribe to his acquittal 
upon his bare word: for he had called no 
witnesses, not even to his character, 
which was his principal defence. He did 
not wish to question the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s defence, even under these cir- 
cumstances. How much more, then, 
should he respect the cases of men who 
had called witnesses, and who had been 
acquitted by their country! He was 
sorry to see these peevish observations in 
that place; not because they affected the 
trial by jury, the value of which was too 
deeply rooted in the hearts of every Eng- 
lishman to be impaired by any observa- 
tions, but because it brought the House 
of Commons into disrepute, which was 
already but too much sunk in the esti- 
mation of the people-—This considera- 
tion led to the only remaining topic, the 
policy of rejecting the motion—Was this 
atime for us to affront and teaze the 
people with groundless jealousies? We, 
their servants and their representatives— 
if we, instead of sitting here, the popu- 
lar branch of government, to protect them, 
charge them with vague, antoundled con- 
Spiracies, let us take care that the charge 
is not reverberated on us. Above all, let 
us attend with prudence to the present 
calamitous conjuncture. If in conse- 
quence your enemies, whom you affect 
to despise, with whom you will not, whom, 
it seems, you cannot treat with—if they 
should, as perhaps they may, be in a 
short season upon our coasts to invade us 
—if the present system continues, who is 
to defend the country? Who but this 
insulted people whom you calumniate ? 


The people only can do it, and they only 
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will do it, as they feel an interest worth 
the exertion. Let the chancellor of the 
exchequer attend to the maxim happily 
expressed by the poet, and no less happily 
apelie’ by his great father * to the case of 
ienated America; 

‘“¢ Be to their virtues very kind, 

Be to their faults a little blind; 

Let all their ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap a padlock on their mind.” 

Mr. Serjeant Adazr said, that before 
he entered into the general question, he 
wished to guard the House against a fal- 
lacy and misapprehension which had 
arisen from the popular description of 
the act in question, and of other acts of 
a similar nature. They had been called 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus act; 
but that title was by no means applicable 
to them, in the extent in which it had 
been applied; only one single clause of 
that most excellent act, that was appli- 
cable to the offence of high treason, had 
been in fact suspended; all the rest of 
that valuable act was left untouched, 
and in the full possession of the people 
of this country, as much as if no such act 
as that of the last session had ever taken 
place. The act of last session suspended 
that clause by which persons indicted for 
high treason were entitled to be tried 
within a limited and precise time. If m- 
nisters had used the power conferred upon 
them by that act illegally and wantonly, 
he had no difficulty to state, as a lawyer, 
that the persons so treated would have 
an action of false imprisonment. Who- 
ever abused that power, was amenable to 
the laws of England. The remedy pro- 
vided by those laws was not affected by. 
any thing in the present act. It had 
been most industriously stated out of 
doors, that by the Habeas Corpus sus- 
pension bill, all the rights and liberties 
of Englishmen had been surrendered into 
the hands of ministers. For what pur- 
pose these misrepresentations had been 
made, was best known to those who had 
made them. He fully and entirely ac- 
quitted hie learned friend of every thing 
of that sort. The question for their con- 
sideration was, whether there was any 
thing now before the House to induce 
them to repeal that act before the time 
assigned for its expiration. That must 
depend on one or other of these two 
questions—whether there was any thing 
to satisfy that House, that they had ori- 
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ginally passed the act under any mistake 
of the then existing circumstances, or 
whether any thing had passed since that 
time that had removed the original ground 
upon which the act was founded? With 
respect to the first point, so little had 
been attempted to impeach it, that it 
seemed there was nothing to answer. 
Many circumstances clearly showed, that 
when the suspension act passed, an urgent 
and weighty necessity actually did exist, 


and no argument had been advanced to: 


show that it did not. It remained, there- 
fore, to inquire, whether any thing had 
occurred which had done away that 
ground, which had been decided upon by 
the wisdom of parliament. Upon that, 
hardly any thing more was to be said 
than upon the former point. It was ne- 
cessary for those who moved for the re- 
peal of the suspension bill, to show to the 
satisfaction of the House, either that no 
conspiracy existed at all, or if it had ex- 
isted, that it had now been completely 
done away. ‘The gentlemen on the other 
side had boldly stated, that the late trials 
at the Old Bailey had disproved the ex- 
istence of a conspiracy. He was very 
much surprised at the language he had 
heard respecting the effect of the verdicts 
of juries. No man had a higher respect 
than he for that institution; but he was 
very far from thinking, that the institu- 
tion of juries would either be advantage- 
ous to individuals or to the general ad- 
ministration of justice, if the verdicts of 
jurics were to be attended with those ef- 
fects which had been stated by some gen- 
tlemen. It came to this general propo- 
sition, that by the verdict of acquittal of 
a jury, the innocence of a party acquitted 
was completely and for ever, and in all 
cascs, established beyond all doubt and 
controversy. That was a proposition to 
which he could not agree; and notwith- 
standing the high language of his learned 
friend, notwithstanding the supposed 
insult to the prisoners that had been 
acquitted, he could never agree that 
it was not constitutional, that it was 
-not decent, that it was not proper, when- 
ever the occasion should occur, even 
to arraign the verdict of a jury, in that 
House, whenever the truth and justice of 
the case should warrant it, and whenever 
that inquiry became necessary, for the 
decision of the question under delibera- 
tion. If that was so, what was to be- 
come of the superintending power of par- 
lament; of that power which, by the 


constitution, was lodged in them for cor- 
recting the abuses of every part of the 
administration of justice from the highest 
to the lowest? What was to become of 
the control of parliament over corrupt 
judges, to impeach them, if the verdict 
of a jury was to weigh down the rights of 
parliament? The control of parliament 
was the only remedy provided by the 
constitution for suppressing the corrup- 
tion of judges, as well as for removing, 
as much as possible, every defect in eve 
part of the administration of justice. ir 
it was done on just grounds, and with de- 
cency, it was the duty of every member 
of parliament to point out all such abuses. 
If it was done on frivolous and weak 
grounds, a man must expose himself. 
But to say that it was not orderly, that it 
was not proper, that it was not constitu- 
tional to arraign in that House, the im- 
proper conduct of any person, from the 
highest to the lowest, who was concerned 
in the executive or judicial government 
in the country, excited his surprise. He 
said he held himself perfectly at liberty, 
if he thought the verdicts in question 
were reprehensible in any respect—if he 
thought they were corrupt—to say so to 
that House: there was nothing before 
the House that called on him to arraign 
the late verdicts, because the principles 
of the administration of criminal justice 
gave the fullest refutation to all the con- 
sequences which had been attempted to 
be drawn from those verdicts. 

His hon. and learned friend had very 
properly stated, that it was the duty of 
the grand jury to interpose between the 
sovereign and the subject, to prevent the 
subject being vexed and harassed with a 
frivolous prosecution. What was the 
duty of a grand jury ? In the first plaee, 
they ought to be clearly satisfied, that the 
charge stated in the indictment preferred 
to them, existed. On that point, it was 
the duty of the grand jury to have clear 
and satisfactory evidence, otherwise they 
were not faithful to their oaths. They 
ought not to present any criminal to be 
tried, till they were satisfied the offence 
charged actually existed, and had been 
committed by somebody. Another thing 
of which they ought to be satisfied, was 
not that the person charged was guilty, 
but that the existence of the ottence 
being established, there was a probable 
ground laid for charging the particular 
person with it, against whom the indict- 


ment was preferred ; that there was such 
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a reasonable presumption of his guilt as 
to make it fit and proper to put him on 
his trial, in order to account for his con- 
duct before a jury of his country. The 
finding of the grand jury, established 
two propositions (as far as the authority 
of their opinion could decide), that the 
conspiracy which was the subject of the 
indictment, had an actual existence, and 
that there was probable cause for imput- 
ing that conspiracy to the persons ac- 
cused. The next consideration was the 
petty jury in contra-distinction to the 
grand jurv. When, in a civil case, a 
question of property between .man and 
man came to be decided by a jury ina 
court of justice, they must either give 
their verdict for the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant. They must form a judgment on 
the evidence, and according to its pre- 
ponderancy, give the property either to 
the one or the other. But if the jury 
were so to decide in a criminal case, they 
would neither do justice to the prisoner 
nor the public. It is their duty to be 
clearly satisfied he is guilty of the charge 
against him, otherwise they ought to ac- 
quit him. It was not enough that there 
was a preponderancy of evidence against 
him. He did not mean there should be 
demonstration, because the affairs of 
human life did not admit of that species 
of evidence. But if there was a sound 
and well-weighed doubt, that ought to 
weigh in the mind of sober and discreet 
men, their duty in such case is to acquit 
the prisoner. Such a verdict was not 
founded, as in a civil case, on the pre- 
ponderancy of the evidence, but on a rea- 
sonable doubt of the guilt of the de- 
fendant. This was not only the general 
Jaw, but was the explanation of the law 

iven to the jury, who found the verdicts 
In question, by chicf justice Eyre, who 
presided at the late state trials. But 
there was another principle in the cri- 
minal law of England, to wit, humanity, 
and according to that principle, it was 
held to be better for the administration 
of justice, that twenty guilty persons 
should escape, than that one innocent per- 
son should be punished. Did not that very 
principle presume, that twenty guilty 
persons might be properly, honourably, 
and judicially acquitted? The proposi- 
tion itself implies it. This was a maxim 
of the law of England, and every man of 
generous and honourable feelings went 
along with it. This, then, being the na- 
ture of criminal proceedings, and this 
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being the principle of the criminal law of 
England, was it possible to contend as a 
general principle, consistent with common 
sense, that a verdict of acquittal was, in 
the mind and conscience, a proof of the 
innocence of the party acquitted? It was 
inconsistent with the rules of criminal law 
and of criminal justice. But the result of the 
verdict of acquittal was, the restoring the 
party acquitted, toall legal purposes, in all 
egai consequences, to the condition of an 
Innocent man. From the circumstance of 
being acquitted, the party, in the eye of 
the law, was innocent, as to life, liberty, 
and property. As far as the law could 
protect him, he was exempted from all 
the legal consequences of guilt. That, 
and that only, was the general effect of a 
verdict of acquittal. 

His hon. and learned friend had stated, 
that there were three propositions for the 
consideration of the court and jury, at 
the late trials. 1, The existence of the 
conspiracy; 2, Whether the persons in- 
dicted were guilty of it; and, 3, The 
law on the subject. lis learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine) had contended, that the 
gentlemen of the jury must have given 
their verdict on the first of these proposi- 
tions, on finding that no conspiracy ex- 
isted. But he did not see very clearly 
how his hon. and learned friend could 
know that the jury drew their inference 
from one proposition, which might have 
been equally drawn from all the three. 
Unless the jury themselves had explained 
from which of the thrce propositions they 
had drawn the conclusion, the learned 
serjeant thought he was better authorised 
to argue, that the jury founded their ver- 
dict on the proposition that, in their 
minds, the evidence was not brought 
home to the different prisoners. His 
learned friend had stated, with a conside- 
rable degree of confidence, that on the 
first trial, in his judgment, it was impos- 
sible to acquit on any other ground than 
a doubt of the existence of that conspi- 
racy. Ifthat had been so, they would 
not, he conceived, have been entering on 
that discussion that day. He begged the 
House to attend to what would have been 
the probable consequence, if his learned 
friend had distinctly stated that before 
the jury. It was stated both by the bar 
and the bench, that there was first the 
general evidence to prove the existence 
of a conspiracy, but that was not suf- 
ficient, unless it was brought home to 
the prisoners. That being the ground 
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stated to the jury, the existence of the 
conspiracy was a preliminary question. 
If it had been the opinion of the learned 
judge, that the existence of the conspi- 
racy was not proved, would he have suf- 
fered the time of the Court and the pub- 
lic, for weeks after it was established, to 
be wasted, if there were no grounds of a 
conspiracy against ay body? If there 
had been any doubt of its existence, the 
jeries would not have been kept day after 
day, and night after night, from their 
families, till they had gone through the 
whole body of the evidence. It would 
have been absurd to have made a long 
inquiry, whether Mr. Hardy was guilty 
of a conspiracy, if no conspiracy ever ex- 
isted. If it had been the opinion - of the 
jury that no conspiracy had existed after 
the evidence was gone through on two of 
the trials, would they have considered 
for upwards of two hours, whether the 
defendants were guilty or not ? If, on the 
trial of Mr. Har rh they had found no 
conspiracy existed, that would have been 
an answer to the indictment brought 
against Mr. Tooke; and yet he was five 
days on his trial; which proved, to a de- 
monstration, that the jury believed in the 
existence of a conspiracy somewhere. 
With respect to the arguments ad- 
vanced by his learned friend, to show 
that the prisoners could not have been 
properly acquitted, unless the jury were 
satisffed that there was no conspiracy, 
they had made a very strong impression 
indeed upon his sain He had treated 
that point very ably; and, notwithstand- 
. ing the verdicts of three juries in favour 
of the innocence of these gentlemen, his 
learned friend had gone a great way to 
convmee him of their guilt. Though it 
was not his inclination, to arraign the 
verdicts of the juries, he by no,means felt 
himself bound to support them, if, by 
the arguments of other gentlemen, they 
were proved to be erroncous. Had his 
learned friend, in his zeal for disproving 
the existence of a treasonable conspiracy, 
succeeded in proving to the House, that, 
if such @ conspiracy did exist, it was im- 
pee consistent with the evidence, to 
ave acquitted his clients from havin 
had a principal share in the guilt: —had 
(said the learned serjeant) his friend who 
spoke last, successfully established that 
proposition ;—and should it happen, that 
the Ffouse, judging from undisputed facts, 
and written evidence which could not 
deceive, should still remain clearly con- 
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vinced of the truth of the conspiracy in 
5; hanlagaathiewe conclusion might be 
rawn from these two propositions, so 
stated, against the verdicts of the juries, 
his learned friend, and not himself must be 
answerable for that conclusion. The House 
must decide for itself, whether it would. 
abide by, or renounce the opinion de- 
clared in its own reports: whether, act- 
Ing in its deliberative capacity, and pos- 
sessing an equal knowledge of the facts, 
it would give up its own judgment to that 
of any jury, however respectable it might 
be. It was not an immatertal circum- 
stance, that it was now admitted by the 
counsel for the prisoners, that the 
facts on which the two Houses of parlia- 
ment had grounded their reports hed 
been fully established by legal evidence, 
and which had been uncontradicted. His 
learned friend had observed, although the 
facts stated in the reports were admitted, 
that the jury had negatived the conclu- 
sion. This the learned serjeant utterly 
denied. But suppose a jury, admitting 
all the facts on which parliament hed 
formed a deliberate judgment, should 
have thought fit to draw an opposite con- 
clusion, was the House quite prepared to 
surrender to the verdict of a jury the de- 
liberate opinion of the whole legislature 
of the kingdom? Could this mode of 
argument be supported on the principles. 
of common decency or common sense ? 
The learned serjeant here, in opposition 
to Mr. Erskine’s statement of the law of 
high treason, contended, that the law on 
that subject, as laid down at the late trials, 
was that which had been held to be the 
law of the country from the time of lord 
Coke down to lord chief justice Eyre. 
Every elementary writer on the subject, 
every judge who had sat upon the bench, 
had uniformly laid down the same _prin- 
ciples upon this point. The king, in his 
political, still more than in his naturat 
capacity, was the object of protection in 
the laws respecting treason; because it 
was in his political existence, that the 
stability of the government, the public 
tranquillity, and the safety of the state, 
were most immediately and essentially in- 
volved. A direct and express design 
against the natural life of the king, was 
therefore not necessary to be presumed, 
to convict of high treason, under the 
clause of the statute of Edward 3rd, for 
compassing the king’s death: but every 
conspiracy to overturn the established 
goveriuncnt and depose the king, was as 
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much a treason of that description, as a judging, and no refinement of the crown 


direct attempt to assassinate the sove- 
reign; in short, it was, in contemplation 
of law, an overt act of compassing the 
king’s death. 

_ The eloquent gentleman who . intro- 
duced the motion, had asked, if it was 
high treason for a number of men to meet 
together bona fide for the sake of a parlia- 
mentary reform? God forbid, that any 
such doctrine should ever be maintained 
by him, or any member of that House: 
he would not say that those persons who 
had really met for that purpose were 
either guilty of high treuson, or of any 
other offence: for men, conscientiously 
acting on the conviction of their own 
minds, to pursue a temperate reform, by 
legal and constitutional means, might be 
innocent, might even be laudable; but 
no means could be legal or constitutional, 
but such as were sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, as established by the existing laws, 
acting in the manner, and according to 
the forms, prescribed by the constitution. 
And it was not by the use of the words 
‘‘ legal and constitutional,” and the flimsy 
pretext of a parliamentary reform, that 
such measures as those men had dared to 
adopt, whom an hon. gentleman had been 
pleased to represent merely as innocent 
enthusiasts, could escape the indignation 
of all good men, or ought to be protected 
from the punishment of the law. To sa- 
tisfy every unprejudiced man, that the 
professed object of'a parliamentary reform 
was merely a coloured pretext, and that 
the real purpose of the popular societies 
lately established, or at least of those 
men who directed their operations, was a 
total subversion of the constitution of the 
country, he need only recall the attention 
of the House to some leading facts already 
within their knowledge. The first mode of 
judging of their intentions was, the books 
which they disseminated with so much 
industry, and recommended with so much 
zeal, to the perusal of their countrymen. 
That men engaged in the prosecution 
of any favourite design, would recom- 
mend those publications which appeared 
best adapted to their views, and most 
likely to persuade others to concur in 
the same objects, as a general proposi- 
tion, was too plain to be denied. That, 
as applied to the case in question, and 
to the views of those conspirators, which 
gentlemen on the other side had so 
strenuously endeavoured to palliate or 
excuse, it was a fair and candid rale of 
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awyers, he would appeal to their own 
associates, to men of the same description 
with themselves. The Revolution Society 
at Norwich, in a Ictter of the 4th of May, 
1792, tothe Constitutional Society m 
London, expressly say, ‘“ The opinions 
and principles of the society are best ex- 
plained by an 2 bee to their literary re- 
resentatives, Now, sir, who are those 
iterary representatives? Here, again, 
they shall speak for themselves— The 
Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, and 
the Advice to the Privileged Orders, by 
Joel Barlow, have been read with atten- 
tion, and circulated with avidity.” Who- 
ever will read the proceedings of the dif- 
ferent societies in London, Southwark, 
Manchester, Stockport, Leeds, . Derby, 
Leicester, Birmingham, Warwick, Bris- 
tol ;—in short, of all the popular affiliated 
societies, formed on the same Jacobin 
model, throughout the kingdom, will find, 
that they, too, have made the same elec- 
tion of literary representatives ; and that 
no representatives could more faithfully 
have spoken the language, or maintained 
the principles, of their constituents. Is 
it not, then, somewhat singular, that in 
all the works of these literary representa- 
tives of men who have been boldly stated 
to pursue ho other object but a parlia- 
mentary reform, there should not be 
found one single word recommending 
that as a desirable or practicable object ; 
but, that it should be uniformly treated 
as a measure impracticable and absurd; 
not only, not to be expected from the 
legislature, but which that legislature was 
absolutely incompetent, in point of au- 
thority, to effect? a 
Having now seen, Sir, that the doc- 
trine of parliamentary reform is not that 
inculcated by these literary representa- 
tives to whom the societies have so dis- 
tinctly appealed, for an explanation of 
their own principles let us see what are 
their doctrines. They are “ That the 
boasted constitution of England is a jum- 
ble of absurdities and contradictions, a 
mere delusion upon the people, equally 
repugnant to liberty and common sense : 
that England has no constitution: and 
that nothing can deserve that name, or be 
consistent with the freedom or happiness 
of mankind, where aristocracy is tolerated, 
or monarchy suffered to exist.”” Accord- 
ingly, we find the same good people of 
Norwich, in the same letter, deliberately 
asking the question, ‘¢ Whether the gene- 
(4 B] 
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rality of the societies mean to rest satis- 
fied with the duke of Richmond’s plan 
only, or whether it is their private design 
to rip up monarchy by the roots, and 
plant democracy in its stead ?” 

The learned serjeant then observed, 
that having seen what were the tenets of 
these societies, as expressed by their lite- 
rary representatives; the next mode of 
judging of their designs was, by the allies 
with whom they chose to associate. 
What had the Jacobin Club at Paris, what 
had the National Convention of France, 
to do with a reform of the parliament of 
England? Yet these were the models 
whom our popular societies chose to imi- 
tate, and these the allies with whom they 
were most eager to be connected. On 
the 11th of May 1792 the Constitutional 
Society in London, voted an address to 
the Jacobins, by the style of “ Brothers, 
and fellow citizens of the world!” The 
language and sentiments of that address 
were worthy of the persons who used 
them, and of the persons to whom the 
were addressed. ‘ We cannot conceive,” 
say they, “‘a more diabolical system of 
government than that which has hitherto 
been generally practised over the world.” 
They tell the Jacobins, “ that it would 
have given an additional triumph to their 
congratulations, if the equal rights of man 
had been recognized by the governments 
around them, and tranquillity established 
in all: and that they “ can see no mode 
of defence equal to that of establishing 
the general freedom of Europe.” These, 
Sir, are the terms in which these friends 
of parliamentary reform, exhort the Jaco- 
bins of France, to that system of prose- 
nae and conquests, which has deluged 
the face of Europe with blood, and sha- 
ken her governments to the foundations. 
And here, it is worthy of remark, that 
they did not yet think fit to address the 
National Convention, and why Sir, did 
they not then address it? Because the 
convention had not yct ripped up mo- 
narchy by the roots. There was yet a 
king in France. The monarch formed, as 
yet, at least a nominal branch of the 
constitution of that unhappy country. 
But, when the revolution of the 10th of 
August had done away the miserable 
remnant of royalty, when they had de- 
posed and imprisoned their king; when 
the hands of the Jacobin party, which 
then dominecred in the convention, were 
yet reeking with the massacres of *Sep- 
tember and the instrument of death was 
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thirsting for the blood of their sovereign ; 
then, and not till then, the convention 
became an object of the admiration of our’ 
innocent enthusiasts, and, on the llth of 
October, the London Corresponding So- 
ciety resolved on an Address to the Na- 
tional Convention of France. Then, and 
not till then, our English reformers tell 
them, ‘that the oppressed part of man-' 
kind, forgetting for a while their own 
sufferings, feel only for theirs, and with 
an anxious eye watch the event, fervently 
supplicating the almighty ruler of the 
universe to be favourable to their cause, 
so intimately blended with their own.” 
Then, for the first time, it is found out 
“to be the duty of Britons to counte- 
nance and assist, to the utmost of their 
power, the champions of human happiness 
and to swear to a nation, proceeding on 
the plan they had adopted, an inviolable 
friendship.”” ‘* We feel ourselves,” sa 

they, ‘the victims of a restless and all- 
consuming aristocracy, hitherto the bane 
of every nation under the sun. Wisely 
have you actcd in expelling it from 
France ;” and again “ If you succeed, as 
we ardently wish, the triple alliance, not 
of crowns, but of the people of America, 
France and Britain, will give freedom to 
Europe, and peace to the whole world. 
Dear friends, you combat for the advan- 
tage of the human race. How well pur- 
chased will be, though at the expense of 
much blood, the glorious privilege of say- 
ing Mankind is free! t nts and ty- 
ranny are no more!” ese, Sir, soon 
after the deposition of the king, and the 
ever-memorable massacres of September, 
were the sentiments of the London Cor- 
responding Society, “ instituted,” as we 
are told, ‘for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting a parliamentary reform.” Glows 
ing as is the language of affection and 
fraternity contained in this Address, the 
House cannot but have observed, that it 
is not from the mere dictates of pure phi- 
lanthropy and disinterested benevolence 
to all men, that they “ supplicate the Al 
mighty to be favourable to the cause of 
the French Convention,” but because 
they consider it, to use their own words, 
as, “ intimately blended with their own.” 
Now, Sir, if we suppose, as it is plain 
some of their own associates did suppose, 
that the private design of these addressers 
was to “rip up monarchy by the roots, 
and plant democracy in its stead ;” to de- . 
pose their king, to abolish monarchy, to 
annihilate the pecrs, and to establish in’ 
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England a representative government, on 
the broad basis of liberty and equality, as 
gxplained and practised in France, it is 
not difficult to conceive that they might 
consider ‘“ the cause of the French con- 
vention as intimately blended with their 
own.” But if the professed object ofa re- 
form, by legal and constitutional means in 
the mode of parliamentary representation, 
‘was the true and only purpose of their 
hearts, what the National Convention had 
to do with that object, or how the cause 
of the one could be blended with the cause 
of the other, I must leave (said the Jearn- 
ed serjeant) to men of more refined in- 
genuity than myself, to make out to the 
satisfaction of the House. Bethat, how- 


ever, as it may, the fact is certain, that | 


this measure of addressing the National 
Convention so totally irreconcileable with 
the professed object of these societies, but 
so perfectly consonant with the existence 
of that conspiracy for which I am con- 
tending) appeared to themselves of such 
importance to their own views, whatever 
those views might be, that it was imme- 
diately adopted by the other leading so- 
ciety in London, the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, and made the sub- 
ject of circular Iectters to all the popular 
societies in Great Britain, recommending 
it to their imitation as a measure most es- 
sential to their cause. Soon after, on the 
21st of December a Committee of Fo- 
reign Correspondence is appointed ; their 

roceedings are directed to be entered 
4n a separate book ; and the deputies sent 
to the French Convention, in a language 
not liable to be misunderstood, and inca- 
fea of being explained away, but in a 

nguage fully recognized and adopted 
by the societies from whom they were de- 
puted, declare “ that they consider the 
example of France as having made revo- 
lutions easy ;’ and ‘ that it would not be 
extraordinary if in a short time the French 
should send addresses of congratulation to 
a National Convention of England.” 

As a farther proof that the real object 
of these popular societies (notwithstand- 
ing they professed to be instituted for the 
‘purpose of promoting a parliamentary re- 
form) was what he imputed to them, Mr. 
serjeant Adair next adverted to the De- 
claration of the Southwark Society, insti- 
tuted chietly by Mr. Thelwall, in which 
there was not a word referable to a re- 
form of the House of Commons, but a 
direct avowal of Mr. Paine’s principles of 
@ representative government, in these re- 
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solutions, which he stated; ‘ That equal 
active citizenship is the unalienable right 
of all men; minors, criminals, and insane 
persons excepted ;” and ** That the exer- 
cise of this right in appointing an adequate. 
representative government is the wisest 
device of human policy, and the only se- 
curity of national freedom.”—He argued 
farther in support of the same proposition 
from the proccedings of the British Con- 
vention at Edinburgh. He instanced se- 
veral of them, all which, he contended, 
accorded with the idea of the conspiracy 
and design, for the existence of which he 
had been arguing; but none of them with 
the idea of a real, bona fide pursuit of the 
object of a reform in parliament; espe- 
cially, when one of their earliest re- 
solutions was, to renounce all future ap- 
plications to the legislature, on the sub- 
ject of such a reform. They uniformly 
imitated the style and manner of the French 
Convention ; their language was the same ; 
their forms of proceeding were the same ; , 
their committees the same; of all which 
he stated instances; and above all, he 
contended their principles were the same. 
However impotent, however insolent, 
however even ridiculous the instances of 
their assuming a legislative style in their 
proceedings might appear, yet that they 
had assumed it, nobody who read their 
proceedings could deny. But, of all 
their acts, that which most strongly deve- 
loped their principles and designs was, 
the memorable resolution ordered to be 
inserted at the end of their minutes, 
whereby they soleinnly pledged them- 
selves to each other, ‘“ declaring, before 
God and the world, that they would fol- 
low the wholesome example of former 
times, by paying no regard to any act 
which should militate against the constl- 
tution of their country, and should conti- 
nue to assemble and consider of the best 
means by which they could accomplish a 
real representation of the peopie, and an- 
nual elections until compelicd to desist 
by superior force ;’ and they resolved, 
‘ That the first notice given for the intro- 
duction of a convention bill, &c. or any 
bill for the suspension of the Habeas Cer- 
pus act; or in case of an invasion, or the 
admission of any foreign troops whatever 
into Great Britain or Ireland: all, or any 
one of these calamitous circumstances,” 
say they, “ shall be asignal to the several 
delegates to repair to such place as the 
secret committee of tiis convention shall 


appoint. ‘The first seven members shall 
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have power to declare the sittings perma- 
nent; shall constitute a convention. and 
‘twenty-one proceed to business.” 

- These, Sir, are declared to be the oc- 
casions, and this the manner, of assem- 
bling the intended convention, which was 
to meet for the sole purpose of effecting 
a parliamentary reform, by legal and con- 
stitutional means. A hostile invasion of 
the bitterest enemies of England, the de- 
clared enemies of al] order and govern- 
ment, was selected as the happy opportu- 
nity for arate ne the representation in 
parliament, for reforming the constitution 
of the kingdom. Such was the favourite 
moment, to be eagerly seized on, as best 
calculated to promote the views, and fa- 
cilitate the designs, of these legal and 
constitutional reformers. That some de- 
sign, supposed by the conspirators them- 
selves to be dangerous, was meditating 
about this time, or even earlier, in Eng- 
Jand, is manifest from the style of their 
correspondence. Ina letter of the 25th 
of July, 1793, from the London Corres- 
ponding Society to the societies at Nor- 
wich, the latter are exhorted to activity, 
but above all, “orderly and ecuracadusls 
preparing themselves for the event ; for” 
(say they) “ it’is natural to suppose that 
those who now prey upon the public, will 
not willingly yield up their enjoyments, 
nor re-possess us of our rights, without a 
struggle. It may be advantageous to hu- 
manity to show them, that their oppo- 
nents are neither mob nor rabble, but an 
indignant oppressed people, in whom is 
not yet entirely extinct the valour of their 
forefathers.” Here, then, we see plainly, 
that some persons however unwilling, 
were to be forced to yield up their enjoy- 
ments ; that some awful event was looked 
to, for which they must be courageously 
prepared ; and a struggle was to be ex- 
pected, in which they might have occasion 
to exert the valour of their forefathers. 
Need I say more, Sir? Are these expres- 
sions adapted even to the wildest plans of 
pert ret reform? What courage is 
required in the exercise of the supposed 
rights of universal suffrage or annual elec- 
tion, or in any lawful and legal means that 
could be taken to obtain them? Is there 
a man who hears me, who can doubt that 
something more, and something else, was 
intended 2 

But, Sir, in what followed, these so- 

cieties, exasperated and disappointed, by 
the prudence and vigour of government 
in the dispersion of the Scotch Conven- 
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tion, were led, by precipitancy and loss 
of temper still farther to throw off the 
mask, which at times they had continued 
toassume. Resistance to the laws became 
now their avowed doctrine ; a convention, 
chosen by them and their associates, 
claiming to act as the representatives of 
the nation, and assuming the power to 
redress their grievances, and alter the con- 
stitution, by the sovereign authority of 
the people, was now their professed ob- 
ject. On the 17th of January, 1794, 
the Constitutional Society resolve, ‘« That 
law ceases to be an object of obedience, 
when it becomes an instrument of oppres- 
sion.” ‘* That we see with regret, but 
we see without fear, that the period is 
fast approaching, when the liberties of 
Britons must depend not upon reason, to 
which they have long appealed, nor. on 
their powers of expressing it, but on their 
firm and undaunted resolution to oppose 
tyranny by the same means by which it is 
exercised.” Thus, Sir, the government 
of this happy country is represented as a 
tyranny, and the laws, handed down by 
our ancestors, are stated to be mere ine 
struments of oppression, no longer the. 
objects of shedience: and those liberties 
of Britons, which have so long been the 
envy of the world, are boldly affirmed to 
depend not upon reason, but upon the 
resolution to ra tyranny, by the same 
means by which it is exercised—by force. 
At a meeting on the 20th of January, at 
the Globe Tavern, said to consist of 
near 2,000 people, such doctrines as these 
are addressed to the people of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland :—* The Irish parliament, 
and the Scotch judges, actuated by the 
same English influence, have brought us 
directly to the point. There is no farther 
step beyond that which they have taken. 
We are at issue. We must now choose at 
once either liberty or slavery for ourselves 
and our posterity. Will you wait till bar- 
racks are erected in every village, and till 
subsidized Hessians and Hanoverians are 
upon us?—You may ask, perhaps, by 
what means shall we seek redress °—We 
answer, that men in a state of civilized 
society are bound to seek redress of the 
grievances from the laws; as long as any 
redress can be obtained by the laws. But 
our common master whom we serve (whose 
law is a law of liberty, and whose service 
ig perfect freedom), has taught us not to 
expect to gather grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles.—-We must have redress 
from our own laws, and not from the laws 
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of our plunderers, enemies, and oppres- 
sors.” Can words containa more explicit 
avowal of the means by which their pur- 

oses were to be effected? They must 
ave redress from their own laws, laws 
made by the usurped authority of their 
delegates in that convention which, for 
that purpose, they were treasonably at- 
tempting to convene; and not from the 
Jaws made by the legislature of their 
country, as by law established, in the 
King, Lords, and Commons, whom they 
so decently and respectfully describe, as 
their slanderers, enemies, and oppressors. 

The resolutions founded on these doc- 
trines, are adapted to the doctrines them- 
selves. They appoint a committee, ‘ to 
watch the proceedings of parliament, and 
the administration of the government of 
the country,” and they resolve, that onany 
of the emergencies there stated (similar 
to those stated by the Scotch Convention, 
except only the case of invasion, which 
is omitted) ‘the general committee shal] 
issue summonses to the delegates of each 
division, and also to the secretaries of 
the different societies affiliated and cor- 
responding with this society, forthwith to 
eali a general convention of the people, 
to be held at such place, and in sucha 
manner, as shall be specified in the sum- 
monses, for the purpose of taking such 
measures into their consideration.” On 
the 27th of March, 1794, the Corres- 
ponding Society declares the immediatene- 
cessity of calling a convention of the peo- 
le, which is acceded. to by the Society 
or Constitutional Information. A com- 
mittee of co-operation and correspon- 
dence is appointed by both societies for 
carrying that object into effect, and cir- 
cular letters are directed to be sent to all 
the popular societies in the kingdom, in- 
viting them to concur in the measure. 
These letters contain the following remark- 
able passage—‘ Rouse then to one exer- 
tion more, and let us show our conscious- 
ness of this important truth—if we are to 
be beaten down with threats, prosecu- 
tions, and illegal sentences, we are un- 
worthy—we are incapable of liberty. 
We must however be expeditious, Hes- 
sians and Austrians are already among 
us; and if we tamely submit, a cloud of 
these armed barbarians may shortly be 
poured in upon us. Let us form then an- 
other British Convention. We have a 
central situation in our view, which we be- 
lieve would be most convenient for the 
whole island, but which we forbear to 
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mention (entreating your confidence in 
this particular) till we have the answer of 
the societies with which we are in corres 
spondence.” 

These expressions were too plain to 
need a comment. The last proceeding 
of these dangerous and infatuated men, 
to which he should call the particular at- 
tention of the House, was the meeting at 
Chalk Farm, on the 14th of April, 1794. 
At that meeting, among other things 
scarce less reprehensible, it was resolved, 
‘© That any attempt to violate those yet 
remaining laws, which were intended for 
the security of Englishmen, against the 
tyranny of courts and ministers, and the 
corruption of dependent judges, by vesting 
in such judges a legislative or arbitrary 
ees (such as has been lately exercised 

y the courts of justiciary in Scotland) 
ought to be considered as dissolving en- 
tirely the social compact between the 
English nation and their governors, and 
drawing them to an immediate ree to 
that incontrovertible maxim of eternal 
justice, that the safety of the people is 
the supreme, and, in cases of necessity, 
the only law.—That the arming and disci- 
plining in this country, either with or 
without the consent of parliament, any 
bands of emigrants and foreigners, driven 
from their owncountry for their known at- 
tachment to an infamous despotism, is 
an outrageous attempt to overawe and 
intimidate the free spirit of Britons, to 
subjugate them to an army of merce- 
nary cut-throats, whose views and inter- 
ests must of necessity be in direct oppo- 
sition to those of the nation, and that no 
pretence whatever ought to induce the 
people to submit to so unconstitutional a 
measure.—That the unconstitutional pro- 
ject of raising money and troops, by 
forced benevolences (and no benevolen- 
ces, collected upon requisition from the 
king or his ministers, can ever in realit 
be voluntary ), and the equally unjustifiable 
measure of arming one part of the people 
against the other, brought Charles Ist to 
the block, and drove James 2nd from the 
throne.”—-Here, Sir, the principles of 
anarchy and confusion, the dissolution of 
government, the doctrine of resistance to 
all lawful authority, are expressed in terms 
too plain for the dullest to mistake, or 
for the most subtle to explain away. 
The people of England are told, that by 
the measures, alleged to have been taken, 
‘‘ The social compact is entirely dissolved."’ 
Those measures are represented as ap 
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‘attempt to overawe the free spirit of Bri- 
tons, and subjugate them to an army of 
mercenary cut-tbroats: they are exhorted 
to disregard the authority of parliament, 
and urged to an immediate appeal to that 


maxim of eternal justice, “that the safety. 


of the people is the only law.” And the 
example of the execution of Charles Ist, 
and theexpulsion of James 2nd, are falsely, 
wickedly, nnd treasonably held forth, as 
referable to circumstances existing at the 
present moment. The House of Lords, 
too, have their share in this audacious 
attack upon every thing connected with 
the government and constitution of the 
country; and after alluding to a proceed- 
ing in that House, they state, with an 
insolent irony, their conviction, ‘that, 
when properly detailed, it will have a con- 
siderable effect in convincing the country 
of the true dignity and utility of that 
branch of his majesty's parliament.” 
Thus is it, Sir, that these innocent enthu- 
siasts, these rcformers of the constitu- 
tion, who meant nothing but a parliamen- 
tary reform, and only pursued a laudable 
object, witha little, perhaps, of indiscre- 
tion—Thus is it, Sir, that they express 
their own views and opinions—Thus is it 
that ey endeavour, by inflaming the 
minds of others, to lead them to concur 
in measures which their cool judgment 
would abhor, and to urge them (under 
pretence of asserting rights which they 
never possessed, and regaining that liber- 
ty which, thank God, they have never 
lost) to resist the Jaws, and overturn the 
constitution of their country, And shall 
we again be told, Sir, not only that no 
treason has been committed, but that 
Ahere existed no dangerous or criminal 
conspiracy of any kind, nor any thing 
but harmless associations, for the purpose 
of parliamentary reform? 

‘he hon. gentleman who introduced the 
motion, had arraigned with some asperity 
.the conduct of those, who, as he alleged, 
were for ever introducing exaggerated 
pictures of the disordersthat had attended 
the French revolution, and had reprobated 
in an unusual style of eloquent declama- 
tion, the use of the words * look to the 
example of France !’ which, he said, were 
never brought forward but to inflame or 
mislead. Whether it was possible for any 
eloquence to draw an exaggcrated picture 
of the disorders and calamities of that 
wretched kingdom, the Icarned serjeant 
doubted; but he doubted still more the 
wisdom ofrejecting the lessons of prudence, 
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of foresight, and of prevention, which were 
so strongly afforded by the miserable ex- 

erience of our neighbours, or of over- 
ooking the awful warnings held forth by 
the scenes of ruin and desolation, daily 
passing, as it were, before our eyes, the 
alternate effects of the wildest anarchy 
and most ferocious despotism. But if it 
could be said, that we were not “ to look 
to the example” of France, even in that 
point of view ; what, said the learned gen- 
tleman, must be the understanding, what 
must be the principles, what must be the 
feelings, of those men, who can look to 
the example as an object of imitation and 
of envy. The cause of the Jacobins of 
France has been- a continued warfare 
against law and ae pak , order and go- 
vernment, morality and religion. he 
massacre of September, the destruction 
of Lyons, the drownings of the Loire, the 
complicated horrors of La Vendée, are a 
few only of their measures, uniformly 
marked with the character of rapine and 
of blood. The annihilation of commerce, 
the destruction of agriculture and manu- 
factures, the depopulation of the country, 
and the misery of its surviving inhabitants, 
are the natural effects of the Jacobin sys- 
tem, which has prevailed. Yet the very 
model of the Jacobin club of Paris, and of 
its affiliated societies, was that pursued by 
the corresponding popular ‘societies in 
Great Britain, and from which they bor- 
rowed their constitution, their forms of 
proceeding and in many instances their 
very language. These men, such as [ have 
described them, and the convention over 
which they ruled, and which they made at 
once the instrument and accomplice of 
their crimes, are addressed as “ brothers 
and fellow citizens of the world!” “ The 
champions of human happincss," to whom 
Britons are to swear an inviolable friend- 
ship; and their cause is that, to which 
the framers of the address I have men- 
tioned, have impiously dared to “ suppli- 
cate the Almighty alee of the universe to 
be favourable,” and which they have 
chosen to consider as “intimately blended 
with their own.” Well, therefore, Sir, 
may we “look to the example of France,” 
as a warning to put us upon our guard 60 
long as there is a man to be found in this 
country, who looks to it as an object of 
imitation. 

Having stated these observations, the 
learned serjeant alleged that the motion 
of the hon. gentleman for the repeal of the 
suspension bill, cowd only be supported 
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on one or other of these two grounds—ei- 
ther that the House had been deceived or 
mistaken, as to the original foundation of 
the act, or that such foundation had been 
done away by something that had happen- 
éd since. On the first ground, he had not 
only the decided opinion of the House it- 
self, founded on the reports of most 
respectable committces of both branches 
of the legislature, but all the facts of these 
reports had since been verified by legal 
evidence, and remained to this moment 
uncontradicted; and he trusted that, in- 
dependent of authority, the recapitulation 
of a few only of these facts had convinced 
every unprejudiced mind, beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt, of the real existence of 
the conspiracy stated in the bill. He had 
already given his reasons why the verdicts 
on the late trials did not appear to him in 
the least degree to affect that part of the 
estion; if, therefore the parliament had 
Amel the existence of the conspiracy 
stated in the bill a just and uticient 
ground to support the measure, when first 
agreed to, how could they, consistently 
vote for a repeal of that bill, before the 
time of its expiration, unless some new 
facts were stated, or arguments adduced 
to prove that the conspiracy has ceased to 
exist. The learned serjcant insisted he 
had heard no such facts stated, nor any 
satisfactory arguments to that point. Had 
these societies dissolved themselves ? Had 
they even discontinued their meetings ? 
Had they altered theirconstitutions? Had 
they renounced or disavowed the princi- 
ples they before professed ? He had heard 
none of these things alleged, nor did he 
think such motions as the present were 
likely to produce those effects. He there- 
fore thought himself, bound, by every 
principle of public duty, to negative the 
motion. 
Mr. For said, that if a person unac- 
» ela with the rules of proceeding in 
at House, had listened to the speech 
just delivered, he would have thought he 
ad heard a learned serjeant pleading for 
anew trial, an inflammatory orator ex- 
citing to war, by a declamation on the 
state of France, or an atlmirer of the con- 
stitution opposing some motion for alter- 
ing the government: but it never would 
have come into his head, that the speaker 
was attempting to prove the necessity or 
the use of continuing the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus act. On this, which 
wes, in fact, the whole question in dispute 
not one word had been said by his learned 
i 
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friend. Whenever the repeal of that sus. 
pension was proposed, the proof lay all on 

the side of ministers ; for if they could not: 
prove, that to continue the suspension was 

absolutely necessary, it ought not to be: 
continued for a moment. They were 

bound to do more :—they were bound to 
prove that it was useful. But, of what use 

could they now prove it to be; or what 

good purpose could they show to be an- 

swered by it? Had they discovered, a 

new treasonable conspiracy? or, having 

failed in their first attempt to prove trea- 

son, did they know of anynewpersons fit to 

be taken up on the old plot, and on whom 

a second experiment might be made with 

better hope of success ? 

It had been asked, wherein the differ. 
ence consisted, between the state of the 
country when the suspension act was pas- 
sed, and its present state? It consisted ih 
this, that ministers had prosecuted the 
persons whom they considered as the 
principles in the alleged conepirary ; that, 
with respect to some, they had failed in 
establishing the charge, and, with respect — 
to others, had declined proceeding. They 
were now Called upon to say what object: 
they expected to obtain, 4 continuing 
the suspension; for their old object was 
gone. Would they say, that they had: 
prosecuted the wrong persons, that the 
conspiracy existed, although they had 
been mistaken as to who were the conspi- 
rators, and that they meant still to go on 
prosecuting? They could not say so, for’ 
the effect of the verdicts of not guilty, at 
least the prudential effect, as appeared by 
their own conduct, was, that not a single 
person was now under prosecution on-ace 
count of the supposed conspiracy. It was 
unworthy of the talents of the learned 
serjeant to attempt to influence the 
House, by arguing as if it were intended to 
set up the decision of a jury as paramount 
to theauthority of parliament. Was thesus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act a ques~ 
tion ofgencral legislation? He feared it was ; 
for, from what he had heard, there was 
too apparently an intention to render it 
ed aoe But ,on a particular case, which 
parliament, by what some thought suffie 
cient ground for a temporary measure, 
had been induced to adopt, would it at all 
derogate from their dignity to yield to the 
decision of juries, perhaps more in the 
habit, and better fitted for the investiga- | 
tion of evidence, and with more evidence © 
before them? With the learned serjeant 
he did not, in one point of view, love to 
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contend because there was no man for 
whom personally, and on account of his 
constitutional principles on most subjects, 
he felt more respect ; and few men pos- 
sessed greater powers of reasoning. But, 
in another point of view, he loved to con- 
tend with him, because in general he stat- 
ed his adversary’s argument fairly. Hence 
the argument of the learned serjeant, and 
that of his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Erskine) as stated by him, were by no 
means incompatible, and both went in fact 
to support the motion. The jury acquit- 
ted Hardy, cither because they did not 
find a treasonable conspiracy made out 
by the evidence, or because they did not 
find that Hardy was implicated in the con- 
spiracy. Now, he contended, with Mr. 
Erskine, that they acquitted him on the 
former reason. hy? Because all the 
papers alluded to by the learned serjeant 
were signed by oe or brought home 
to him as a party, and if the jury believed 
that those papers contained proofs of trea- 
son, they could be under no difficulty in 
finding that Hardy was an accomplice in 
that treason. Which was it more easy to 
imagine, that the jury did not think the 
papers amounted to proof of treason, or 
that they could not read Hardy’s name at 
the bottom ofthem? The learned serjeant 
In a speech eucty intended to show the 
treason contained in those papers, ap- 
pealed from the jury to the House— 
«© And here,” said Mr. Fox, ‘let me 
adore the trial by jury! When this speech 
was made to another jury (Thelwall’s), a 
speech which has been to-night received 
with such plaudits, that we seemed ready 
are pedibus in sententiam, it was answered 
with a cold Not Guilty. Such would 
have been my verdict, had I been in their 
place ; such will ever be the judgment of 
men consulting their conscience and not 
their passions. But such is the partiality 
of the learned gentleman for his own 
chain of reasoning, that he will rather be- 
lieve the jury blind to the name of Hardy, 
at the bottom of the papers he signed, than 
deaf to his arguments, that these papers 
were full of treason.” Mr. Erskine, he 
contended, had renounced no part of 
what he maintained as the law of treason, 
on the trials. But it was said he had not 
rested the defence on that alone, which, if 
true, would have been conclusive—if he 
had omitted any point that could be urged 
* he would, in such a case, have failed in 
his duty to his clients. It was said from 
the bench, that the argument of Hardy’s 
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not being implicated in the conspiracy, 
supposing the conspiracy tobe proved, had 
been but little relied upon by his counsel ; 
a strong tia Aine at least, that the 
verdict of the jury was founded on their 
disbelief of a treasonable conspiracy. On 
the law oftreason (for discussing which at 
large a proper time would come), he 
should only say now, that he maintained 
the doctrine of his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Erskine), and the admirable 
maxim of lord Coke that judicandum est 
legibus non exemplis. He reprobated Mr. 
Windham’s doctrine of ma ing old laws 
apply to new cases by construction, which, 
he said, had made the learned serjeant 
shudder, and which no jury, no judge he 
hoped would ever adopt. [Mr. Windham 
said, he did not mean that juries should 
go farther than construction was warranted 
by precedent. ] Neither precedent nor au- 
thority would sanction the kind of con- 
struction which the right hon. gentleman 
had talked of,and he would recommend to 
his attention the advice of lord Hale, viz. 
that if new cases should arise not within the 
letter ofthe treason, it would be the wisest 
way to consult parliament, and to be very 
wary of making constructive treasons by 
parity of reasoning; for if that practice 
were once adopted, no man could know 
where it would end. Prophetical was this 
expression, and to this law he adhered ; 
for, if it were not law, there ought to 
be an act of parliament declaring it to be 
80. 

The inquest of a oon jury was secret, 
and on ex parte evidence. ‘The very na- 
ture of its functions took from the autho- 
rity of its decision. The finding of a 
grand jury was not, even in law, a bar to 
an action against a malicious prosecutor ; 
much less could it be adduced as a proof 
of legal or moral guilt against the ac- 
quittal of a petty jury. Before a grand 
jury witnesses might be brought (he 
meant not to insinuate that such had been 
the case in the late prosecutions), that. 
no prosecutor would dare to produce be- 
fore a petty jury, where they were to be 
cross-examined, confronted with other 
witnesses, and their characters investi- 
gated. A grand jury might be deceived, 
not only with respect to the appearance 
of guilt against an individual, but even 
with respect to the existence of the crime 
charged. It was not by any means ne- 
cessary that the judge or the jury should 
have said that the proof of the conspiracy 
had failed the moment tha evidence for 


re 


- had done it in fact. 
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the prosecution was closed, although he 
should have felt no difficulty in saying so. 
They might think that there were matters 
which required explanatiog on the part 
of the prisoner, and therefgre hear his 
defence, and when they had heard it, 
they could not refuse to hear the reply 
on the part of the prosecution. 

But, were he to give up this part of the 
argument, and admit the conspiracy, how 
would the matter stand? There would 
then be a conspiracy without conspira- 
tors. Gentlemen of such acuteness as 
to define and divide our successes in the 
campaign could easily conceive the ab- 
stract of a conspiracy without conspi- 
rators, like Crambe in Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, who swore that he could, “ frame 
aconception of a lord mayor not only 
without his horse, gown, and gold chain, 
but even without stature, feature, colour, 
head, feet, or any body, which he sup- 
pores was the abstract of a lord mayor.” 

f they had tried every man and woman in 
the kingdom, and found that none of them 
were. accomplices, this abstract of a con- 
spiracy could not be very formidable. 
They had not done this in form, but they 
They had charged 
certain persons with conspiring together, 
and with other persons unknown. Some 
of these they had tried, and the juries re- 
turned verdicts of not guilty. If they 
thought these verdicts wrong, why did 
they not go on? Why did they suffer 
others to be acquitted, without attempt- 
ing to prove the charge, against whom 
they had as good, if not better evidence ? 
All the guilt must now lie with the per- 
sons unknown. Did they mean to drag 
these persons to light, and bring them to 
trial?) They would not pretend they did. 
They ceased to prosecute, because they 
were satisfied they could not convict. They 
had, therefore, virtually acquitted every 
man and woman in the kingdom, except 
the few whom the juries acquitted of this 
treasonable conspiracy, and nothing but 
the abstract of it was left. Was it to 
guard against the abstract of a conspi- 
racy that the Habeas Corpus act was to 
remain suspended, and the people de- 
pe of the best safeguard of their li- 

erties? A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) had given an explanation of 
his former words, “ acquitted felon,” but 
an explanation as sb anengads as the 
expression itsclf, and had asked how 
others could rejoice in such acquittals ? 
«For my own part,” said Mr. Fox, “I 
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hardly remember when I felt joy more 
nearly approaching to exultation than on 
these acquittals. I rejoiced that the coun- 
try was rescued from the foul stain at- 
tempted to be fixed uponit. I rejoiced 
that we had escaped from the perils of 
constructive treason. I rejoiced that the 
people would see through the slanders 
by which they had been deluded into a 
ruinous war ; and, as I believe they have 
done, more in consequence of those ac- 
quittals than of any other circumstance, 
recover from their delusion, and wislt 
that war at an end.” A man, it was 
said, might be acquitted on a misnomer, 
or a flaw in the indictment, which would 
be no proof of his innocence ;—granted; 
but was either the case in the trials for 
treason? To what end, then, were such 
grounds of acquittal alluded to? A man 
charged with picking a pocket might be 
acquitted for want ot legal evidence, and 
yet nobody doubt of his guilt: true—be- 
cause men charged with such offences 
might have so concealed their actions, 
that, although their guilt was believed, 
there could be no proof either of the act 
or the intent. But was this the case of 
any of the persons charged with treason ? 
Was proof wanting of their actions, their 
words, nay, almost of their thoughts? 
On Thelwall’s trial, a letter had been pro- 
duced, written indeed by him, but never 
sent to or seen by any person till his 
papers were searched. This reminded 
him of the unpublished papers produced 
as evidence on the trial of Algernon 
Sydney, a circumstance, which, perhaps, 
more than his merit, great as that was, 
had endeared his name to posterity ; for 
it was one of the most valuable qualities 
of our nature to ascribe merit where we 
saw persecution. Every thing done, said, 
or written by the prisoners, had been 
brought against them; the jury must 
have acquitted them, because they could 
not so qualify their acts, as they were 
aac in the indictment; and therefore 
their acquittal was a complete declaration 
of their innocence. A jury, It was said, 
was bound to acquit when doubtful. ‘The 
House was now sitting as a jury on the pal- 
ladium of the liberty of the subject, and 
surely ought in this to imitate the con- 
duct of a jury, and not decide against it 
without clear proof. It was said, that to 
suspend the opcration of it would save 
the necessity of bringing other persons 
to trial. Just such was the defence of 
lettres de cachct in France. “They were 
[4c] ; | 
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only to save the necessity of bringing 
people to trial; but they might do this 
for the whole life of the prisoner. He 
lamented to see men whom he esteemed, 
accustom themselves to speak of such 
things with patience, for indefinite impri- 
sonment had been the instrument of ty- 
ranny in all countries. | 

When the late lord Camden, a man 
deservedly popular, and to whom, as a 
constitutional Jawyer, the country had 
great obligations, once defended a mea- 
sure of government as being only “a 
forty days tyranny,”’ how much indigna- 
tion did the expression excite. ven 
from such a man, English ears could not 
endure to hear of a forty days tyranny. 
But now, men could talk without a blush 
of suspending the safeguard of the sub- 
ject against capricious or mistaken im- 
prisonment for any length of time. It 
was said, that gentlemen who would not 
allow the verdicts of English juries to 
be impeached, had thought themselves at 
liberty to treat the verdicts of Scots ju- 
ries with very little respect. When Scots 
juries should be ameliorated, and put 
more nearly on the same footing with 
English juries, their verdicts would be 
entitled to equal deference. When, how- 
ever, he read the trials of the two persons 
convicted of high treason in Scotland, if 
indeed, it was not an abuse of words to 
call the trial of Downie a conviction, he 
had flattered himself that all alarms about 
treason were at an end. In Scotland, 
where the House had been taught to be- 
lieve that the growth of treason was most 
formidable, he found that nothing like 
treason could be proved against more 
than one obscure man; that this man had 
been in the pay of government for giving 
information against others ; and that, dis- 
gusted with his employers, or more pro- 
bably with the view of enhancing the price 
of his discoveries, he had endeavoured to 
inflame the minds of those with whom he 
associated, and to provoke them to cri- 
minal excesses. What was the conse- 
quence? that he was almost immediately 
abandoned, and his conduct reprobated 
by the very persons he attempted to mis- 
lead, and at last fell the victim of his 
own violence or treachery. When he 
read all this, he was persuaded that. men 
must see how unfounded their alarms had 
been. 

But the very existence of ministers C_- 
pended upon alarms. By a false alarm 
of the crown being in danger, they had 
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originally come into office; by false 
alarms they had maintained themselves in 
office ; and melancholy it was, that some 
of those who exposed their early artifices 
with the greatest zeal and ability, had 
since joined in filling up the cry. Their 
whole conduct had been one tissue of 
alarms; not a moment had they suffered 
to pass, not an incident to occur, without 
agitating the minds of the people by the 
most inflammatory declamations on some 
imaginary danger. Well had his hon. 
friend who made the present motion, in a 
style of eloquence of which he knew not 
how to speak in adequate terms, de- 
scribed their expedients of calling out 
the militia, suddenly convoking parlia- 
ment, marching cavalry from the country 
to the capital, and fortifying the tower, 
to give a colour to their alarm of insur- 
rections in 1792. Were any of these 
hidden insurrections proved on the trials 
for high treason? Not one. Why? Be- 
cause they never had any existence but 
in the imagination of the deluders and 
the fears Of the deluded. ‘ When,” said 
said Mr. Fox, ‘‘ we complain that th 
are undermining the constitution whi 
they would be thought to save, they start 
from defence to accusation, they charge 
us with intending to subvert the consti- 
tution, and wey ask, 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? 
When they are constantly dinning m our 
ears that the example of the French peo- 
ple ought to put us on our guard against 
the licentiousness of the English people, 
and calling upon us to prevent licenté 
ousness by cutting down every fence of 
liberty, we have surely a right to say, that 
the example of foreign despotism ought to 
put us equally upon our guard against 
the increasing power of the crown. In 
what instance, they demand, has the king 
of England been made more like the iy 
rants of the continent? I answer, by 
alien bill, by the traitorous correspon- 
dence bill, by the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act. Are these light or tri- 
vial instances, or how many more do they 
mean to give us? Have they yet deign 
to tell us, or do their incurable and in- 
creasing alarms point out where they ma 
be expected to stop? Thus, with their 
usual injustice, they charge us with in- 
tending to do what they, on pretext of 
preventing us, are constantly doing. The 
dissenters, formerly, in times at least as 
perilous to the family on the throne as 
at present, approved the firmest friends 
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of the constitution, are now represented 
as its enemics, as meditating nothing less 
than the subversion of church and state, 
and the destruction of private property. 
The dissenters endeavour to repel the 
charge by rationgl argument and peacea- 
ble demeanour. An orthodox and loyal 
mob prove it upon them by burning their 

houses, menacing their persons, and 

plundering their property. Why is it 

that men in other respects of acute mind 

and sound jédgment, cannot see to which 

side the charge of insurrection and anar- 

chy properly belongs? It is because their 

understandings are blinded by excessive 

fondness for a system of reasoning of their 

Own invention; because the natural love 

of our intellectual offspring is as power- 

ful as our love of the offspring of the 

body; because real dangers make no 

impression when compared with the 

phantoms of a distempered imagination.” 

The separation between him and many 

of those with whom he had long acted in 

politics, and been connccted by the dearer 

ties of private friendship, no man could 

lament more sincerely than he did. Those 
who had lately given a great accession of 

abilities and character to the cabinet, he 

was persuaded had been influenced by no 

personal views, but had acted as they 

thought would be most advantageous to 

their country. But, while he did justice 

to the purity of their motives, he could 

not help observing that they had given a 

deadly blow to public confidence in public 

men ; avery serious evil to the public in 
his opinion. They had weakened all the 

reciprocal ties, by which men, who dif- 

fered on | piece points, as all men of 

liberal and active minds must ever do in 

some degree, were enabled to act toge- 
ther on a general system of politics—the 

only mode in which the government of 

this or any other country could be con. 

ducted. They, however, had acted from 
their own conviction of the best means of 
averting the dangers with which they ima- 
gined the country to be threatened ; and 
would, he hoped, do him the justice to 
believe, that in adhering to the course 
they had long pursued in concert with 
him, his motives were equally honest. It 
was difficult, he knew, in the present in- 
flamed state of men’s minds, for personal 

friendship to survive political union; but 

what seemed difficult was not always im- 

possible, and nothing consistent with his 

sense of duty to the public should be 

Wanting, on his part, now to give an in- 
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, stance. For many of them he entertained 
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the most sincere personal regard ; and 
with one, in particular, the noble earl ap- 
oe his majesty’s representative in 
reland (earl Fitzwilliam), he had che- 
rished a friendship from his earliest youth 
which, matured by long intercourse, and 
endeared by mutual kindness, was entwin- 
ed with his very habits of thinking, and 
which nothing but the utmest violence 
could ever tear from his breast. 

Every time the propriety of suspending 
the Habeas Corpus act was called in ques- 
tion, being, as ministers themselves were 
obliged to confess, not a permanent but 
a temporary measure, they were bound to 
show that it was still necessary. He 
would appeal triumphantly to every man 
who ha iecucd to the debate, whethera 
single argument had been adduced to 
show that continuing the suspension was 
of any usc. Was it treason they were 
afraid of 2 Where did it lurk? Every step 
they had taken since the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act served only to prove 
that the allegations of treason were un- 
founded. Were they afraid of sedition 
or misdemeanor ? Over these the suspen- 
sion gave them no more power than they 
had before, for its operation was restricted 
to treason only. Many of the papers pro- 
duced on the trials had been read iu the 
course of the debate, and by those who 
read them maintained to be indisputable 
proofs of treason. Many of those papers 
with very little alteration, he himself 
would subscribe. That which proposed 
calling general meetings to prevent ccr- 
tain uncopstitutional measures specified, 
from being passed into laws, he would 
readily sign. Those with whom he had tore 
merly acted, the friends of the late mar- 
quis of Rockingham, had always main- 
tained and actively inculcated the pro- 
priety of calling meetings of the people 
in their respective towns and districts, to 
discuss important matters pending before 
parliament, and make known to parlia- 
ment, as far as it could be collected, the 
opinion of the people at large. ‘The pa- 
per setting forth, that the time scemed 
not to be far distant when tyranny must 
be resisted by force, he would also sign, 
but not without some correction, for he 
was far from looking to the event, as the 
writer professed*to do, without fear. If 
such a measure as a convention-bill were 
to be introduced into parliament, those who 
should call public meetings to oppose it, 
by collecting and declaring the generul 
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sense of the country, would act not onl 
innocently but meritoriously. We dwelt 
on the crimes committed under the name 
of liberty in France, till we could see no 
danger, but from one extreme, or were 
ready to pardon every outrage and excess 
committed on the other. Why were the 
errors or the crimes of a people trained 
under the yoke of despotism, to no ideas 
of justice or humanity, but the will, ca- 
price, or passion of the strongest, to be 
charged upon the friends of rational li- 
berty, as things which they approved and 
wished to introduce? A majority of that 
House had voted for the abolition of the 
slave trade. If the negroes in our islands 
were to emancipate themselves by force, 
who did not see to what excess beings de- 
graded by a system of oppression below 
the standard of reason, and almost of hu- 
man nature, would carry their power of 
acting for themselves, or how dreadfully 
they would retaliate upon their former 
masters? Yet, would any man affirm the 
cruelties they might commit to be inhe- 
rent in the natives of Africa, much Jess 
that every one of the majority who voted 
for the abclition of the slave trade, wished 
them to be committed? 

Between what England now was, and 
what France was before the revolution, 
there could be no resemblance. Our peo- 
ple were inured to very different habits, 
and trained to very different feelings. 
Our constitution, maimed and mangled as 
it now was, differed less from a republican 
than from any despotic form of govern- 
ment; less from the government of Ame- 
. ricathan from that of Russia or Prussia. 
When gentlemen talked of monarchy in 
Great Britain as the same in substance 
with monarchy in most parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, they put a change upon 
us by substituting the name for the thing. 
Our constitution was a republic in the 
just sense of the word; it was a monarchy 
founded on the good of the people, in a 
race elected by parliament, the represen- 
tative of the people; limited in its fune- 
tions and controlled in the exercise of 
those functions by the united wisdom of 
the nation for the general benefit of the 
nation. Let us return to the old maxims 
of administering such a government: let 
us remember that the attachment of the 
people tothe constitution was not to be 
secured by alarm and terror, but by prac- 
tical experience of the blessings derived 
from it: that wars of speculation, whe- 
‘ther undertaken with the view of making 
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conquests or extirpating opinions, were 
always oEpreanye to the jag rt of 
the people, generally fruitless, and some- 
times ruinous ; that peace promoted com- 
merce, commerce encouraged industry, 
industry gave plenty, and plenty content. 
These were maxims so old and s0 trite, 
that no man cared to dwell upon them, 
for fear of being told that he was repeat- 
ing what he had learned of, his nurse. But 
they were not the less‘true for being 
trite: and when men suffered themselves 
to be hurried away by a set of new-fan- 
gled notions diametrically opposite, could 
not be repeated too often. If we per- 
sisted in the other course, we must go on 
increasing our debt till the burthen of 
our taxes became intolerable. That 
boasted constitution which we were daily 
impairing, the people would estimate, not 
by what it once had been, or was still as- 
serted to be in the declamations against 
anarchy, but by its practical effects; and 
we should hardly escape the very extreme 
we were s0 anxiously desirous of shun- 
ning. The old government of France 
was surely provided with sufficient checks 
over the lesneguctess of the people; but 
of what avail were those checks when the 
ambition and prodigality of the govern- 
ment had exhausted every resource by 
which established governments can be 
supported ? Ministers attempted to fix 
upon others the charge of innovation, 
while they themselves were, every session, 
making greater innovations than that 
which they now called the most dreadful 
of all, namely, a reform in the representa- 
tion in parliament. But it was the infa- 
tuation of the day, that, while fixing all 
our attention upon France, we almost 
considered the very name of liberty as 
odious ; nothing of the opposite tendency 
gave us the least alarm. ‘Those who had 
become converts to this new system, saw 
nothing but royalists in France, and re- 
publicans in England. God grant the 
could but invert the telescope, see wi 
the eyes of reason, and understand with 
the understandings of unprejudiced men ! 

The Master of the Rolls insisted that 
the facts which had been brought to light 
on the late trials, proved the existence of 
a treasonable plot beyond all doubt, and 
therefore, justified the preamble to the 
bill for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act; but he would not blame the juries 
who acquitted the prisoners on that 
charge, as he had no doubt they acted 
conscientiously, 
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Mr. Thompson said, that there were 
times, when it might be necessary to 
forego a part of our liberties to secure 
them entire, but at the present moment, 
our situation called for no such sacrifices. 
If a conspiracy existed, the conspirators 
might have been tried and punished, with- 
out suspending the Habeas Corpus act. 
He deprecated the many outrages against 
the liberty of the subject-which had taken 
place in different partsof the country since 
the bill had passed. 

Mr. Milbanke said, he had voted against 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
as he was convinced no plot existed. 
Those who had contended for its exist- 
ence would, he hoped, after what had 
been proved on the late trials, admit that 

ithe danger had been much magnified. He 
had never doubted, that in an age when 
two preat revolutions had taken place so 
near each other, some men in this coun- 
try might wish to bring about a revolution 
but he never bclieved their numbers to be 
great, nor did he think the people were 
disposed to second their views. He con- 
demned the new fashion of traducing the 
institution of juries by disapproving their 
verdicts, and trusted that no minister 

would ever make a custom of suspending 
the principal safeguard of the liberties of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought that, in the 
present state of the country, the true 
policy to be observed was by all safe 
means to conciliate the minds of the well- 
intentioned part of the community on the 
one hand, and on the other to strengthen 
the hands of government for the repres- 
sion and punishment of the factions. He 
saw no reason to believe that government 
had abused the power committed to them, 
and should therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had no occasion 
to reply to the arguments advanced by 
the other side of the House, for that night 
they had not brought any forward. The 
reason of his troubling the House at that 
late hour was solemnly to ask the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, what would be 
the state of the country which he might 
think would give the act tous again. He 
thought ministers ought to declare, what 
were the grounds upon which they in- 
tended to continue the suspension of the 
act. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if no argument had 
yet been adduced against the motion, it 
was because nothing had been advanced 
by the hon. mover that could produce any 
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argument. The whole of his speech had 
only gone to throw a slur upon the pro- 
ceedings of the House, in suspending the 
act. With respect to giving that sus- 
pension a longer duration, he could with- 
out difficulty state that this would probably 
be necessary. 

At three in the morning, the House 
divided on Mr. Sheridan’s motion. 


Tellers. 

Mr. Sheridan- - - 

Yeas | Mn Erskine - - - } = 
Mr. Serjeant Watson - 185 
Mr. John Smyth - - 


So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 


Antonie, Lee 
Anson, Thomas 
Aubrey, sir John 


Noes 


Jervoise, C. Jervoise 
Lambton, W. Henry 
Long, Samuel 


Burch, J. R. Maitland, hon. Thos. 
Byng, George M‘Leod, colonel N. 
Church, J. B. Milbanke, Ralph 
Coke, T. W. North, Dudley 

Coke, Edward Plumer, William 
Colquhoun, William _Pierse, Henry 


Courtenay, John 
Curwen, J. 

Erskine, hon. Thomas 
Featherston, sir H. 
Fitzpatrick, general 
Fox, rt. hon. C. J. 
Francis, Philip 
Grey, Charles 

Hare, James 
Harcourt, John 
Howard, Henry 
Jekyll, Joseph 

St. John, St. Andrew 


Powlett, Powlett 
Russell, lord William 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Spencer, lord Robert 
Sturt, Charles 
Taylor, M.A. 
Thompson, Thomas 
Tarleton, general 
Vyner, Raber 
Vyner, R. jun. 
Walwyn, James 
Whitbread, Samuel 


Debate on Earl Stanhope's Motion against 
any Interference in the futereal Affairs of 
France.] Jan. 6. Earl Stanhope said, that 
since he had last the honour of debating 
the proposition which he meant that night 
to offer to their lordships, the opinion of 
the country had been completely altered 
with regard to the war. The eyes of the 
people had been opened, and they saw the 
destruction which must ensue to the coun- 
try by persevering in the present unfortu- 
nate contest. He meant to argue the 

uestion with temper; and he trusted 
that ministers would argue it with temper 
and moderation also. He undeitook to 
prove that the ruin of the French finances 
was impossible, and thereby to destroy 
that great argument which the ministers 
had always deduced from what they allege 
to be the exhausted state of the French 
finances. But however expedient his mo- 
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tion might be, it was not on the ground 
of expedience, or even of policy, that he 
meant to found his arguments, but on the 
foundation of substantial justice. The 
French had solemnly disclaimed the prin- 
ciple of interference in the government of 
other countries, and from this, he con- 
cluded, that the government of Great 
Britain had no right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. On this sub- 
ject two documents had been afforded by 
the French. At the close of the year 
1792, when the French ambassador was in 
this country, he had transmitted an official 
note to lord Grenville, in which it was ex- 
plicitly stated, that it was not the inten- 
tion of France to interfere in the govern- 
ment of other nations. This was a sa- 
tisfactory explanation. Soon afterwards 
the French thought proper to destroy their 
monarchy, and to form a republican go- 
vernment. The republican constitution 
had been finally decreed ; it was to con- 
stitute that mode of government, under 
which they were in future to live. In the 
mean time, a revolutionary system had 
been established, which was to last till the 
conclusion of the war. The 118th and 
119th articles of the republican consti- 
tution contained the principles to be 
adopted in their conduct to foreign powers. 
The 118th article stated that “the French 
Se is'thefriend and natural ally of eve 
ree nation.’—The 119th stated, “ that 
the French people does not interfere with 
the government of other nations; it does 
not sufter that other nations should inter- 
fere withits own.” The noble ear] said, that 
the last eampaign had proved every posi- 
tion which he had maintained with res- 
pect to the enthusiasm of the French, 
their resources and finances, and had dis- 
proved every argument that had been used 
by ministers in contradiction to his posi- 
tions. The idea had been held outthat the 
French armies were a mere undisciplined 
rabble, while the troops they had to oppose 
were the finest and most courageous in 
Europe. The French however had proved 
whether they weremerely an undisciplined 
rabble, or whether they were not superior 
to the mercenary bands which had been 
brought out inarray against them. In fact 
the French Republic was at present in 
pe of the best organized army in 
urope—an army which amounted to no 
less than 1,200,000 men, completely dis- 
ciplined, first by adversity and aftcrwards 
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by success. They neither wanted arms 
nor clothing; they had been furnished 
in their conquests with enough of both, in 
addition to the immense quantity which 
they had made throughout the republic. 
The next idea which was held out was, 
that of starving the French—an idea as 
absurd as it was horrid and detestable. 
The humane system of starving 30 millions 
of people was now, however proved to be 
impracticable. He trusted, that they 
would hear no more of that accursed sys 
tem of starvation. What had this threat 
produced in France. He had conversed 
with a man who had been driven from 
France by the tyranny of Robespierre, 
‘«‘] have a mother and a family,” he said, 
‘‘ stillin France; how, then, can I endure 
this idea of starving the people of France 2”, 
It was the indignation occasioned by thié 
threat, that had brought forth that spirit 
and those exertions which were made by 
the French last year. At the commence- 
ment of the year the Trench were infe- 
rior in naval force, and yet the number of 
ships taken from this country, was infi- 
nitcly superior to the number which we 
had taken from them. In the spring of 
this year, nay, perhaps at the present mo- 
ment, their naval force was superior to 
the force of this country. Could they be 
starved therefore, when they had such a 
force at sea? Could they be starved, when 
they had obtained possession of the Pala- 
tinate and of Brabant? The French were 
likewise occupied with the sublime pro- 
ject of cutting a canal between the Pala- 
tinate and the South of France, by which 
supplies of provision might be conveyed 
from the one to the other. Thus, the two 
ideas held out with a view of deluding the 
poe of this country had entirely tuiled. 

quay delusive was the system now held 
out with respect tothe French finances, from 
which it was contended that they would 
not be much longer able to carry on the 
war, from a total tailure of their resources. 
The French finances were never so flou- 
rishing as at present. ~. By the confisca- 
tion of the property of the clergy and of 
the emigrants, the French government 
had collected the enormous sum of 400 
millions sterling ; they possessed one-third 
of the Jands of France, besides all the 
plunder (that appellation was, perhaps, im- 
proper) which they had drawn from the 
church and the gold and silver saints. By 
some it had been contended, that the 
French had issued assignats to the amount 
of 266 millions sterling. But supposing 
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even that the issue was greater; that it 
amounted to 400 millions ; assignats were 
now at a depreciation of 75 per cent. If, 
therefore, the French had issued 400 mil- 
lions, they would still, were they now to 
call in the depreciated assignats, leave a 
clear surplus of 300 millions sterling un- 
touched. But it had been said, they had 
spent last year 160 millions. What was 
e consequence ? That as the fourth part 
of 160 was 40, they had only spent 40 
millions. This was a lossto individuals, but 
not to the government. Inthe American 
war, American paper fell 94 per cent. ; but 
were the Americans therefore ruined? 
No; that which had gone from the go- 
vernment in a large mass, had melted asit 
went and returned a fourth part less than 
its original size, or, according to the 
words of an excellent author, it had gone 
from them the size of a snow ball, and had 
returned to them no bigger than a nut. 
He insisted, that the finances of the Re- 
public were such as to bid defiance to 
the united efforts of Europe. All the suc- 
cesses of the French had been ascribed to 
chance ; but he could not help considering 
them ad proofs of the wisdom of the go- 
vernment. If, therefore, it was unjust to 
oppress a people because they were weak, 
it was folly to oppress them because they 
were strong. He remembered the lan- 
guage held during the American war, 
«* You have passed the Rubicon, you must 
either kill them or they will kill you.”” The 
same argument was now attempted to be 
used. He desired the House to contem- 
plate the consequences of the probable 
junction of the Dutch and Spanish navies 
to the French navy. Ifhe were asked 
with whom are we to make peace, he 
would reply, with those with whom we 
make war; with the Republic of France, 
one and indivisible ; with those men whose 
republican constancy, courage, and ar- 
dour had made victory the order of the 
day. What had we lost, it was asked? We 
had gained some islands, but we had _ lost 
Holland. We had lost 13,000 of the allies 
we had lost the Austrian Low Countries. 
We had lost half the balance of our trade. 
We. had lost what was more important 
than all these, our character of being the 
friends of general liberty and peace. He 
would therefore move, “ That this country 
ought not, and will not interfere inthe in- 
ternal affairs of France; and that it is ex- 
pedient explicitly to declare the same.” 
The Earl of Abingdon said, if the noble 
lord had set out with showing that the 
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French revolution had no other object in 
view than merely that of its own internal 
regulation, that it never had any intention 
to interfere with the governments of any 
other countries, his motion might have 
had some ground to standupon. But the 
very reverse of this being the fact, what 
must be the opinion, in every man’s 
mind, of such a motion as this? Does 
not the noble lord know that retaliation, 
“an eve for an eye, 2 tooth for a tooth,” 
is the law of the gospel? And here, too, 
is the retaliation proposed. France would 
have given to this country what they have 
themselves, namely, anarchy and confu- 
sion; Great Britain offers to give them in 
exchange, what we have ourselves, the 


eH ape ofa settled government. Be- 
hold, then, the difference—and yet the 
noble lord objects to this. And how is 


this to be accounted for, but that tHe 
noble lord does not believe in the law of 
retaliation, although founded upon that 
christian-like principle of returning good 
for evil? He does not, therefore, believe 
in the gospel—and why? because that 
Jacobinism, which has robbed him of his 
politics as an Englishman, and more es- 
pecially as a peer of this House, has 
taken from him his religion, and in my 
conscience, I think, has deprived him 
too of his senses. ‘* Quem Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat.” He was against 
the motion. 

The Earl of Carlisle admitted that the 
noble earl’s proposition was not objection- 
able in itself, but objectionable or not 
according to the application of it. If it 
meant generally, that no nation had a 
Hee to interfere with the internal affairs 
of another country, or with its govern- 
ment, he could not have a difficulty in 
acceding to it; but if the noble lord 
meant, that one country had not a right 
to interfere with another, which had 
formed such a system of government as 
contained in it seeds of alarm and danger 
to the safety of its own, he could not con- 
cur in it. That France had laid down 
the most monstrous propositions, and by 
open and avowed declarations endeavour- 
ed to spread doctrines abroad which were 
hostile in the extreme to other govern- 
ments, and especially to such as were ofa 
monarchical form, was too well established 
to admit of question. He had only to 
refer to her decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber 1792, That decree had been acted 


on by those who passed it. This coun 


had seen the convention receive a hand- 
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ful of men, the ambassadors of sedition 
from hence, in all the ceremony of their 
assembly; and the whole of her conduct 
had since been such, as to confirm and 
corroborate what shc held out in that 
famous decree, and to show that she was 
determined to realize the doctrines it 
cenotained, and take every opportunity 
of carrying her theory into practice. 
Neither Great Britain nor Europe could 
therefore rely on the sincerity of France, 
with regard to the explanation of that 
decree which the noble earl had been 
pleased to give it, till they saw that de- 
cree formally renounced, and the line of 
conduct, that had resulted from it, en- 
tirely abandoned. But he must utterly 
deny, that the interference maintained by 
the noble earl in his motion was our ob- 
ject in the present war. It was not 
against the French republic, that we di- 
rected our arms, merely because it was a 
republic, but because it threatened Eu- 
rope with destruction: a monster had 
sallied forth from its den, and menaced. 
the adjoining states with ruin and devas- 
tation; common safety therefore made it 
necessary to hunt itback to its retreat, and 
if possible to hedge it in, so as to secure 
ourselves from encroachment. He con- 
cluded with moving, ‘ That the House 
do now adjourn.” 

' Lord Auckland said, it had been his 
wish to have entered into an examination 
of the state of public affairs on the first 
day of the session, but he had given way 
to others till he thought it too late to 
offer himself to the exhausted attention of 
the House. Considering the part he had 
taken in the commencement of the war, 
he should think a farther silence unmanly 
and unbecoming. He begged leave to 
premise, that he had now been separated 
near a year from all official duties, and 
during the latter part of that period, from 
all official communications. He mene 
tioned this, not for the purpose of with- 
drawing himself from any share in the 
embarrassment of the moment, but be- 
cause it relicved him from those reserves 
which naturally attached on every man 
who was to speak on public affairs, after 
having recently quitted a long career of 
public embassies. He had passed the 
period, to which he alluded, in retirement 
and had taken no concern in the events 
of the war beyond the general interest 
which had compelled him to advert to the 
current and progress of our calamities. 
The accumulation of those calamities had 
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been without intermission or respite, and 
without any incident of a prosperous kind 
to diversify the scene, or to alleviate the 
sentiments excited. It was, indeed, 
true, that, in the seven months of which 
he was speaking, the interior of France 
had exhibited scenes of desolation, at 
which humanity shuddered. But it must 
at the same time be confessed, that the 
armies, and the councils of France had 
manifested great energy andability, And 
it had been the inscrutable will of Provi- 
dence, that their cfforts, though founded 
in, and maintained and maintainable only 
by crime, should have the fullest success. 
Whilst our enemies were trying every 
thing and hazarding et thing the con- 
duct of our allies was of a very different 
description. He thought he could 
prove, to any gl ila mind, that it 
was much less what the noble earl had 
been pleased to call ‘* Republican energy 
and virtue,” than the ill-combined and 
discordant conduct of the allies, which 
had brought us to our present position. 
He acknowledged he had not foreseen the 
unbounded success of the republican 
arms. The sad result was, that Europe 
was now trembling on its basis: the 
southern kingdoms of the continent were 
feebly struggling to maintain a defensive 
war. The late Austrian Netherlands 
were become part of France; and the 
independence of Holland, the protection 
of which had been a primary object of the 
war, was in extreme danger. ‘The situa- 
tion of the West India islands was become 
urgent: and the infernal policy of arming 
the inhabitants in a mass had been at- 
tempted to be extended to the negroes. 
If we next looked to the state of our naval 
poets we should see, it was true, a 
arger and more efficient force than Great 
Britain ever possessed in the second year 
of any war. On the other hand, he was 
unable to shut his eyes against the in- 
creasing navy of the enemy; nor could 
he conceal from himself the possibility 
that the French naval force might soon 
derive new strength from an accession of 
Dutch naval stores, Dutch seamen, 
Dutch ships of war, and Dutch ports. 
The consequences to be apprehended, 
from this state of Europe, it was unneces- 
sary farther to discuss.—Under these cir- 
cumstances their lordships were called 
upon to declare, that it would be expe- 
dient not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France. He would meet this proposi- 
tion by assuming, that it was fairly and 
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earnestly intended to promote a pacifica- 
tion, compatible with the honour, secu- 
rity, and interests of these kingdoms. In 
order to decide how far it was really cal- 
culated for purposes so essential, having 
given a general statement of our actual 
sition, he would next consider the ob- 
ject to which we were directing our steps. 
When we were forced to engage in this 
struggle, he had fully concurred with 
ministers, that this country had a just 
pretension to prosecute the war, not till 
she should obtain, but for the purpose of 
obtaining, indemnity for the past, as well 
as security for the future. It was evi- 
dent, however, that this claim of indem- 
nity was liable to be qualified and sus- 
pended, or even renounced, according to 
circumstances. Withrespect to the other 
consideration, he still thought that it was 
the duty of government, because it was 
the essential interest of the kingdom, to 
rosecute the contest, till a peace shall 
be accomplished which may be secure and 
promise permanency. He never would 
object to any, pacific proposition, solely 
on the ground of its acknowledging a re- 
ublican form of government in Pratice: 
t was with reluctance that he should 
ever consent to such an acknowledg- 
ment; but he had always thought it a 
possible event; at present it was more 
than; possible. The war was not made to 
prevent France from giving to herself the 
constitution that she might prefer ; but to 
prevent her from giving to Great Britain, 
and to her allies, all the wretchedness and 


horrors of a wild democracy. The noble 


earl had stated, that the convention had 
lately renounced the intolerant principle 
to which he alluded ; but the decree which 
the noble earl had cited to prove this, 
was only a provisional clause of a consti- 
_ tution not yet in force: let the doctrine 
of that decree be unequivocally establish- 
ed, and he was ready to say, that he 
never would interrupt France in her poli- 
tical plans and arrangements at home. 
In examining our position and prospects, 
he had been solicitous to avoid two ex- 
tremes—the extreme of those who seem- 
ed to think that peace might be had at 
any moment, and of those who thought 
that peace was utterly unattainable. He 
was far from adopting the first of those 
opinions.. The present leaders of the 
French Republic were certainly less aban- 
doned in principle, and less ferocious in 
manners, than the 107 monsters who were 
brought to the scaffold on the 28th of 
[ VOL. XXXI.] 
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July. But they might naturally be elat- 
ed by their successes; they might sup- 
pose they had an interest in prolonging 
the war; they might think it dangerous 
to bring back into France their own vic- 
torious armies; they might persuade 
themselves that England had much to 
lose, whilst they had nothing that could 
be taken, on which they placed any value. 
On the other hand, he could not admit 
implicitly the second of those opinions. 
It might be contrary to the individual in- 
terest of the leaders of the day in France 
to make peace; but it had been seen that 
they were leaders only of a day. It must 
be the wish of the people at large to be 
restored to tranquillity. France required 
repose ; her inhabitants in general wished 
it; alltheir habits and connexions, and 
dearest interests of life required it. Their 
finances were stretched to the utmost ; 
their population required peace; their 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
subsistence, required it. Hewas sensible 
that the revolutionary government might 
overleap difficulties which would sink any 
other civil establishment. On this point, 
also, he was desirous to avoid extremes— 
the extreme of those who considered the 
French resources as exhausted, and of 
those who asserted that they were inex- 
haustible. It was evident that the re- 
sources in question were unsound and 
unnatural ; but he did not know that they 
were yet stretched beyond the bearings 
of those unhappy men who were the sub- 
jects of that anarchical despotism called 
the French republic. It was contradic- 
tory to all the inferences of common sense, 
that such a system should have subsisted' 
during five years; but we were not to 
infer from that circumstance, that it. 
would continue to subsist. Reason must’ 
and would at last prevail: the essential 
consideration, then, was, whether we: 
could in the mean time save ourselves 
from the ruin which was overwhelming so 
many other countries. Let the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the contest be de- 
monstrated, and he would acknowledge . 
that the moment was come for saying, - 
“Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus 
inermes!” But thank God! that was not 
the case; and till it was, we could not 
doubt, that, whilst the revolutionary doc- 
trines continued, every exertion should 
be made that might ultimately suppress 
them. In this sense, and in this only, 
he would interfere with the French go- 
vernment, and their internal affairs. 
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The Earl of Scarborough seid, he welk 
knew that the intentions of the noble 
mover were pure; but he saw strong 

rounds of objection to the proposition. 
Fie admitted, that, as a general maxim, it 
was unjust for one country to interfere 
with the internal government of another ; 
but when it was matter of notoriety that 
the foreign nation was making it an essen- 


tial principle of her government to en | 


danger the safety of the government of 
another country, that country was justi+ 
fied on motives of self-defence, in so im- 
terfering. 

The Earl of Mansfeld insisted, that 
our entering into this war was bo inter- 
ference on our part with the internal go- 
vernment of France. When, before the 
commencement of the war, the French 
had carried their mad revolutionary sys- 
tem so far, and had avowedly declered 
their purpose to’ be the total annihilation 
ef this and every other established form 
of government, would any man call our 
defending ourselves from such immainest 
mar di an improper interference? As 
well, if we met a man with a drawn dag- 
ger in bis hand, who declared he meant 
to murder us the fitst opportunity, might 
it be called an improper interference 
to disarm him if we could. He would state 
another way in which our interference 
would be proper. When there were two 
distinct parties in a country nearly equal, 
one contending for the power of ruling. 
at their own discretion, and the other 
. struggling, in order to get rid of that ty- 
Fanny and oppression which was the cer- 
tain consequence of anarchy aad: dis- 
order, he would say, as far as that was 
the situation of France, it was the duty: 
of this country to assist the royalists in 
preserving the monarchical form of go- 
vernment, as being most conducive to our 
own interest, and the general tranquillity of 
Europe; and this he would always advise, 
whatever price it might cost, and even at 
the risk of a civil war in that country. 
For examples of interference in the in- 
ternal government of other countries, he 
recurred to history and asked who blamed 
the queen of England for uniting with 
Henry 4th for the purpose of restoring 
monarchy? He desired them to look to 
the peace of Westphalia, after a thirty 
years war. Was there not in that instance 
an interference with the government of: 
Germany? Let us look to the Grand 
Alliance—was there no interference with 
respect to the war of the Succession? To 
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the treaty of Utrecht, in which it would 
be found as an article, that France and 
Spain were never to be united, even if 
they desired it ; and lastly, to our interfe- 
rence with Holland in the year 1787, so 
much rl dapabes by all es. He sar- 
y complimented the wonderful 
ability with which the noble earl put in. 
the same way arguments diametrically op- 
osite to each other on the subject of the 
rench finances; last year he had rated 
their finances high, because they were at 
par; and this year he rated them high, 
because they were 75 per-cent. below 
par; this reminded him of one of Dryden's 
old plays, in which a lover says, 
«6 My wound is , because it is so small ;” 
On hearing which, the duke of Bucking- 
fam Beplion, 
“‘ Then ’twould be greater, were it not at all.”: 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, he: did 
not rise to defend the motion. He could 
not go with his noble friend to the degree 
which the motion held out; he was far 
however, from regretting that the sub- 
ject had been brought forward, and trusted 
that another motion would be made ei~ 
ther by the noble earl, or from some other 
uarter. He did not now meat: to argue 
e principles upon which the war was 
carried on, or the manner in which it had 
been cenducted ;. the House did not eome 
prepared for that discussion; but‘ they 
ought not to dismiss from their view the 
rapidity with which France had made 
conquests! the certainty that she had de-' 
termined on a winter campaign in al quar 
ters; and the.extraordinary and’ increas- 
ng progress of her successes. On the 
subject of this country making acquisi- 
tions by a continuance of war, he had al- 
ways held the same opinion; it was long 
ace delivered in that House by queen: 
Elizabeth; she told her parliament, * I- 
know how I can get conqueste, and How F 
can extend my territories; but who will 
teach me how to keep: them; and will: 
they contribute to the happiness df my 
eople?” What was the acquisition of 
Tartinique to the loss of Holland’? From 
the general temper of the House, he was 
happy to forebode unanimity amonget all- 
parties in promoting what must be the 
great object of all—an honourable ° 
The Duke of Bedford disapproved of: 
the motion, both because it was in itself 
an abstract proposition, and' because he- 
could: not entirely agree to the words. or 
the manner in which the noble earl sup- 
ported it. Still anxious that this impor- 
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tant question might be 
met, hie grace gave notice, that that day 
fortnight he would bring the subject again 
before the House in another shape. 

The House divided on the motion of Ad- 
journment Contents,61; Not-contents, 1. 


Protest of Earl Sta ‘against interfer- 
ang in ri Internal A sti) of France.] 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

‘s Dissentient, 

_ 1. “ Because the motion made for the 
House to adjourn, was professedly intend- 
ed to get rid of the following Resolution, 
yiz. * Resolved that this country ought 
“not, and will not, interfere in the inter- 
‘ nal affairs of France: and that it is ex- 
‘ pedient elas | to declare the same.’ 

2. ‘ Because I hold that it is contrary 
both to equity and policy for any foreign 
country to interfere in the internal affairs 
or constitution of the French republic or 
ef any other independent nation. 

8. ‘¢ Because the government of Great 
Britain (not having been elected by the 
citizens of France), can have no more 
right to give to France a monarchical, 
aristocratical, or other form of government 
whatever, than the crowned despots of 
Prussia and of Russia had to overturn the 
free constitution of now unhappy Poland.’ 
. 4. * Because I heartily disapprove and 
reprobate the doctrine advanced by mi- 
uisters in the debate, namely, ‘ That to 
‘restore the ancient and hereditary mo- 
‘narchy of France no expense should be 
¢ spared. And I reprobate that pernicious 
and uncivic doctrine the more strongly, 
from its not having been suddenly, hastily, 
or inconsiderately started; but from its 
having been taken up (as it was solemnly 
declared) upon the utmost deliberation. 

5. ** Because I deem it to be an injus- 
tice committed by ministers towards m 
fellow citizens, to adopt a pons hich 
shall render it necessary for the govern- 
ment of Great Britain to lay farther heavy 
burthens upon the people, and to tax their 
houses, their windows, their beds, their 
candles, their shoes, and many other con- 
veniences, and the necessaries of life, in 
order to provide a fund to attempt the 
accomplishment of such a wicked purpose 
as aforesaid. 

6. “ Because the proposed resolution, 
above stated, was intended by me, as a 
solemn pledge, that the government of 
this nation would not interfere in the in- 


ternal affairs of France: but the refusal of 


tends to insure t 
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the House to give such a pledge, tends to 
ehut the door to peace, and consequently 
ruin of this manufac- 
turing, commercial, and once happy coun- 
try: particularly considering the increas- 

and rapidly increasing, strength of 
the navy of the French republic idenen: 
dently of the prospect there is of their 
having the navies of Holland and Spain 
under their immediate influence. 

7. “ Because the public funds, the pa- 
ase ghee A and the public and private 
credit of this country, will probably be 
unequal to stand against the tremendous 
shock to which ministers will now expose 
them. 

8. “ Because I think that frankness, 
fairness, humanity, and the principles of 
honesty, and of justice, are ways, in the 
end, the best policy; and I believe it to 
be true, in regard to nations (as well as 
with respect to individuals) that ‘nothing 
‘ that is not just can be wise or likely to be 
‘ ultimately prosperous.’ 

9. ‘¢ Because I lament the more, that 
the House should refuse to disclaim the 
interfering in the internal constitution of 
France, inasmuch as by the new consti- 
tution of the French republic, one and 
indivisible, adopted by the present Na- 
tional Convention, on the 23rd of June, 
1798, and under the title of ‘ the rela 
‘tion of the French Republic with Fo. 
‘ veign Nations,’ and by the articles 118 
and 119 of that constitution, it is declared 


and enacted, that ‘ The French people is 


‘the friend and natural ally of every free 
‘pation. It does not interfere with the 
‘ government of other nations; it does 
‘not suffer that other nations should in- 
‘terfere with its own.’ So frank, so fair 
and so explicit a declaration on their 
sa did, im my opinion, entitle them to a 
etter species of return. 

10 “ Because I conceive that a trae 
republican form of government being 
firmly established in France, is much more 
safe for the liberties of the people of 
Great Britain, than the tyrannical, capri- 
cious, perfidious, secret, intriguing, and 
restless ancient monarchy of France ; or 
than any other monarchy they could 
there establish: but even if I were of a 
direct opposite way of thinking, I would 
not be guilty of the gross injustice of at- 
tempting to force a monarchy upon them 
contrary to their inclination. 

1}. * Because I think that no war 

t to be continued, that can, by a pro- 
per line ef moderation, be avoided; and 
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French people who, by their republican 
exertions, republican enthusiasm, and re- 
publican courage, have made victory the 
almost constant ‘ order of the day.’ . 
12. ** Because the continuing of such 
a bloody contest without necessity, ap- 
ears to be a profane tempting of Divine 
Providence, in whose benign ‘and al- 
mighty hands the fate of battles and of 
empires is placed. Be 
13. “ Because I wish to wash my hands 
entirely of the innocent blood that ras 
be shed in this war with France; of all 
the carnage which may take place; and 


Debate in the Commons on the Bull 
the more Sree with respect to the | 
e 


cae 


Debate in the Commons on the Bul for 
continuing the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act.} Jan. 15. The Attorney-General 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to continue the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion act. He said, that as objections 
might still be offered to the measure by 
those who had opposed it formerly, he 
thought that some future day should be 
appointed for the discussion of it. He 
hoped the House would give him leave 
to bring in the bill, and he would state 
the ground on which he brought it for- 
ward, on another occasion. He then 
moved, that leave be given to bring in a 


of all the destruction, confusion and de- | bill to continue, for a time to be limited, 


vastation (perhaps in Great Britain itself), 
which may ensue. 

14. * Because it was my object to pre- 
clude the government of Great Britain 
from attempting to stir up or excite in- 
surrections in La Vendée, or any other 
department of the French republic; and 
the resolution I moved was well calculated 
for that purpose.-- And, 

15. ** Because the maxim of ‘ do not 
<to others that which you would not 
é wish done to yourself,’ is an unerring 
rule, founded upon the clear principle of 
justice, that is to say, of equality of rights. 

tis upon this strong and solid ground 
that I make my stand: and all public 
men, in order to merit the confidence of 
the British people, must show their de- 
termination to act with frankness, and 
with unequivocal good faith and justice 
towards the French republic. 

«© Having upon this most important and 
momentous subject, frequently stood 
alone; and having also been, upon this 
fast occasion, totally unsupported in the 
division, if I should therefore cease, at 

resent to attend this House (where I 
have been placed by the mere accident 
of birth) such of my fellow-citizens as 
are friends to freedom, and who may 
chance to read this my solemn Protest, 
will find: that I have not altered my sen- 
timents or opinions; and that I have not 
changed any of my principles; for my 
principles never can be changed. 

«¢ And those fellow-citizens will also find 
that I hereby pledge myself to my coun- 
try, that I shall contintic, what I ever 
have been, a zealous and unshaken friend 
to peace, t@ justice, and to liberty, poli- 
tical, civil, and religious; and that I am 
determined to die (as I have lived) a 
firm and steady eupporter of the unal» 
enable rights, and of the bappiness of all 
mankind, STANHOPE.” 


the act made in the last session, intituled, 
ss An act to impower his majesty to se- 
cure and detain such persons as his ma< 
jesty shall suspect are conspiring against 
his person and government.’ 

Mr. Sheridan said, that as the call of 
the House was so near, he doubted whe- 
ther it would not be as good a course 
as any, to suffer this motion to pass, and 
to reserve opposition to the day of the 
discussion. 

Lord W. Russell said, that on the re- 
newal of a measure, which deprived the 
people of such essential rights, some rea- 
son should be assigned to show that it 
arose from inevitable necessity. 

Mr. Lambton could never consent to 
deprive Englishmen of rights so dear to 
them, on grounds so equivocal as those 
on which the Habeas Corpus act had been 
suspended last year. ; 

The Solicitor-General said, that as the 
House had already determined that the 
original ground was sufficient for suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus act, he conceived 
that to assign any new ground was per- 
fectly unnecessary. 

r. Francis said, that if the ground on 
which the Habeas Corpus act had been 
suspended last year was sufficient, very 
strong ground had appeared since, not 
for continuing the suspension, but for re- 
moving it. ‘This new ground arose out 
of he bate trials; out of the cases of those 
who had been treated as criminals, and 
had suffered long, arbitrary, and harsh 
confinement. ‘These persons had been 
tried and acquitted ; and by their acquit- 
tal a negative had been put on all ideas. 
of plots, on which the act of parliament 
had been suspended. And now that an 
attempt was made to continue the same 
restraint, where, he would ask, was the 
new conspiracy? or who were the new 
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conspirators? He would maintain that 
there was not the shadow of a justifica- 
tion for offering this insult to the honour 
of the country. 

Mr. Anstruther denied that there had 
been any arbitrary or harsh confinement 
of the persons who had been tried for 
high treason. These persons had no 
right to complain, for the grand jury had 
decided by finding the bill, that there was 

robable cause for supposing them guity. 

hey had suffered no punishment at all, 
nor any confinement to which they were 
not liable in the due course of law. 

Mr. Grey thought that .strong grounds 
of necessity should be laid, before En- 
glishmen should lose the dearest rights 
they ever enjoyed. 
too important a nature to be passed by 
in any stage of it, and therefore he 
would take the sense of the House upon it. 

The House divided : 

| Tellers. 
Mr. Attorney-Gencral i "] 
Mr. Solicitor-General 
Mr. Sheridan - - = 
NOES ) Mr, Whitbread - - { iy 


YEAS 


Jan.16. The Attorney General brought 
in the suid Bill, which was read a first 
time. 


. Jan. 23. The order of the day being 
read, for the second reading of the Bill, 
Mr. Lambton said, that ever since this 
matter was first thought of, his sentiments 
had been uniform, and the opinion which 
he had at last formed, was not one that 
was rashly or hastily adopted, but was 
such as gradually grew up in his mind 
on the mature deliberation of events 
as they had happened. In May 1792, 
when his majesty’s first proclamation was 
issued against certain seditious and inflam- 
matory writings and publications, he 
doubted the professed objects of those 
who advised his majesty to issue that pro- 
clamation.* It was hardly rational to 
suppose the real view was nothing but to 
warn the public against the possible effect 
of such publications, because, had that 
been really the object of his majesty’s ad- 
visers, the proclamation must have been 
nearly coeval with the publications com- 
plained of, when, in truth, these writings 
were notoriously published near two years 


before the proclamation was issued ; and: 


* Sce Vol. 29, p. 1507. 
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in the interim, nothing was heard of from 
government upon that subject, although 
the writings which had been since com- 
plained of, had been all this while in ex- 
tensive circulation, nor was there one step 
taken towards the prosecution of the 
authors of these criminal proceedings. 
He therefore suspected that there were 
some views in issuing that proclamation 
which were not expressed in the words of 
it: his suspicions became considerably 
increased in the November following, 
when he heard their account of the insur- 
rections which were made the pretexts for 
calling out the militia, and the sudden 
meeting of saa But those suspi- 
cions were fully confirmed in a short time 
afterwards. For, when an hon. friend of 
his, wishing to relieve the public from the 
alarms which these ministerial arts had 
created, moved in the House for a com- 
mittee to inquire into these alleged plots 
and conspiracies, the minister opposed 
the motion, and it was consequently ne- 
gatived. Why were these plots not in- 

uired into? Because inquiry at that 
time suited not the views of the minister 
and his adherents. They had projects 
which could not be answered by that 
plain, honest, and direct method, and 
therefore of oi ae into these plots and 
conspiracies we heard no more for a consi- 
derable time. About sixteen months af- 
terwards, however, the minister himself 
thought fit to come forward and call for 
inquiry into plots and conspiracies, and 
extraordinary indeed was the conduct of 
parliament upon that occasion: we had 
read of the Long parliament, and of the 
Rump parliament; possibly posterity 
might view a confiding parliament in no 
better light than either ; for a confiding 
parliament it was which gave the minister 
credit for his assertions, and agreed to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus act on the 
strength of it. He voted, he said, against 
all these propositions of the minister: no- 
thing had happened to change, but many 
circumstances had taken place to confirm 
that opinion, and therefore it was impos- 
sible for him to agree to the motion now 
before the House, unless new plots and 
conspiracies were proved to have been 
formed ; a thing which was not even pre- 
tended in this case. 

It had been said, that this bill was not 
a total, but a partial suspension of this 
act. This appeared to him the veriest 
quibble ever urged before a grave assem- 
bly ; perhaps it was not a total suspension, 


. 
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but it was a suspension to this amount, 
that the minister may imprison whom 
be pleases, where and when he pleases, 
without affording, to such person any in- 
formation as to the offence with which he 
was charged, or who his accuser was. 
Was this no suspension of the operations 
of the Habeas Corpus act upon our per- 
sonal liberties 2 Was the suspension ever 
more general? Was it so in 1745? In 
answer to all this, he should be told, per- 
haps, of the lenity which had accompa- 
nied the exercise of the power given to mi- 
nisters by this bill; upon which he would 
observe, that no man, in a free country, 
should be thus left at the mercy of minis- 


ters, unless there was some great and pres- 


sing necessity.—On the first day of the 
session, he had felt considerable indigna- 
tion at the doctrines which he had heard 
on the subject of trial by jury, and the 
presumption of law as to guilt and inno- 
cence. 
principle of law, that every man was to be 
deemed innocent until he was proved to 
be guilty. If this was the case, what was 
to be said of the case of men whom the 
Jaw had acquitted? And yet the House 


had heard an hon. member make use of 


the phrase “an acquitted felon.” What 
must his feelings be when he heard such 
a sentence in an English House of Com- 
mons? He must think it an insult to the 
trial by jury, and a shameful injury to the 
individuals, to have it announced, in the 
public assembly of the nation, that men, 
who had been acquitted by a fair verdict, 
ought to be considered as culprits and fe- 
lons. Hedid not deny the right of mem- 
bers, in certain cases, and under certain 
circumstances, to arraign the verdict of a 
jury: but what were the cases, what the 
circumstances? Either where he could 
prove that the jury had been packed, or im- 
roperly impannelled ; or where the judge 
d given wrong directions ; or where an 
evident partiality had appeared in any 
part of the trial; or where the jury had 
been bribed on the one hand, or menaced 
by the judge on the other, and had, in con- 
sequence, given a wrong verdict. In an 
of these cases a member had a right to 
complain of a verdict. But was that the 
case here? By no means: there never were 
trials to which so much attention and de- 
liberation had been given, as to those on 
which this plot and conspiracy was found. 
ed. Upon what principle, therefore, the 
persons who had been acquitted were to 
be thus stigmatised, he was at a loss to 
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He thought it was an established 
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know.—Another right hon. gentleman had 
made a distinction between what he called 
the technical forms of law, by which s 
party was tried and acquitted, and the 
moral guilt of such party : this was agnin 
an aafaaded distinction, for the accusa- 
tion of treason in this House was charged 
to arise out of the moral guilt or accu- 
mulated acts of sedition, demonstrating 
an intention as dangerous to the state, as 
direct acts of high treason ; therefore the 
having acquitted the persons charged, 
had, upon his own principle, destroyed 
the distinction which he made between 
the formal acquittal by law of a person 
charged with high treason, and the moral 
guilt of such a person who had been guilty 
of a crime equally dangerous to the state 
ashigh treason. He therefore maintained, 
that the persons who had been tried for 
high treason had been acquitted, accord 
ing to the deductions of common sense, 
of both the treason and the sedition; be- 
cause, the object of the prosecution was, 
to substantiate treason out of many acts 
of sedition; the facts failed on the part 
of the prosecution, and their own evi- 
dence disproved the case on the part of 
the crown.—Another hon. gentleman had 
asked, if the existence of the plot. coyld 
be doubted, after the grand jury had found 
the bill? To which he would answer, 
most undoubtedly it could; and for this 
reason—the evidence given before the 
grand jury was ex-parte evidence, most 
probably the evidence of spies and infor- 
mers, who afterwards committed perjury 
at the trial. But he might be told, that 
most of the evidence before the grand 


jury arose out of documents which were 


of unquestionable authenticity. Hewished 
to draw a veil over all that part of the 
subject, for all these documents came be- 
fore the jury under a deep impression that 
they mustbe sufficient for them to find the 
bill, because the two Houses of parlia- 
ment had, by their votes, expressed as 
much already. Should he be asked, 
whether he would advise that mode of 
proceeding against a person accused of a 
crime which affected his life? he would 
answer, certainly not. 

He would now ask, on what pretence 
did ministers ask for the renewal of this 
bill? Were there any new facts on which 
it was supported? Was there any ground 
of any kind for it? He maintained that 
there was not. He wished to have some 
information on these plots and conspira- 
cies—and this reminded him of a line, 
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which was considered as containing every 
possible circumstance of a fact—‘ Quis, 
quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
quando.” He wished to know who the 
conspirators were, what the conspiracy 
was, where it was, by whose aid and as- 
sistance it was to be carried mto execu- 
tion, why it was undertaken, by what 
means to be effected, and, lastly, at what 
time it was attempted? First, were the 
conspirators new persons lately discovered? 
Ff so, we must have a new committee of 
inquiry, and a new report, upon which 
would depend our judgment as to the ne- 
cessity of this measure. But this was 
fairly disclaimed. ‘hen, were they those 
men who have been acquitted? Let gen- 
tlemen declare upon their consciences 
whether that acquittal did not absolve 
them as much from a seditious as from a 
treasonable cofispiracy, and negative the 
existence of the sedition, as much as it 
could be supposed to do the new law of 
treason, as laid down. by the counsel for 
the crown. Then of what did the con- 
spiracy consist? Was the simple act of 
calling a convention an illegal conspiracy ? 
Certainly not in England, whatever it 
might be in Ireland. ‘The people of Eng- 
land had a right to summon a convention 
or assembly, to consider of any grievan- 
ces under which they may labour, pro- 
vided it be done in a peaceable and 
constitutional manner.— Where is the 
formidable eonspiracy? Was it in the 
metropolis, in different parts of which, 
as an hork:member had said:last year, a 
great number of desperate villains met 
in night-cellars, where they exercised with 
knives and other implements made for the 
| se of destruction ; and where, in the 
dead of night, they planned their horrid 
schemes, to the punctual execution of 
which they took the most solemn oaths ? 
All this lad been urged last year to be 
true; although nothing of it appeared in’ 
the report. However, there was nothing 
in it; this was not to be found, therefore, 
ia London. Was it to be found in Nor- 
wich, or in: Derby, or in any other part of 
the country? Certainly not.—By whose 
aid was this conspiracy to be carried into 
execution? Had any evidence been ad- 
duced to prove an application from any 
men in England to the government of 

rance for arms, men, or money, as was 
the case in 1745? Certainly not. Their 
whole coénnexion with France was to be 
found in a few rash, silly addresses sent to 
the Convention—when? Before England 
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was at in the war. His next que 

was, why? For what purpose was this 
conspiracy set on foot ? Ministers said: for 
the purpose of superseding the functions 
of the legislature, and subverting the ex- 
isting government of the country. Here 
he begged: gentlemen to refer to the evi- 
dence, by which it is clearly proved that 
the result of thetr purpose wasa parlia- - 
mentary reform, on the broad basis of 
universat suffrage, as recommended by 
the duke of Richmond. The next query 
was, by what means this conspiracy was 


}to be effected? Was it through the me- 


dium of those famous pikes, of which we 
heard so much last year? What have they 
proved? What, but the absurdity and 
folly of the prosecutors ? Upon the first 
trial, indeed, they made their appearance, 
but so contemptible was the inference 
drawn from them, that downright shame 
prevented their second appearance upon 
the stage. Did, then, the vast and tre- 
mendous means of the conspirators conaist 
in the army of taylors exercising in a gars 
ret at Lambeth—an army, into the middle 
of which he verily believed, either Towns- 
lend or Jealous might have marched with- 
out danger, and have conducted the whole 
of them, with perfect safety, to Bow- 
street.—Lastly, at what time had these’ 
mad conspirators undertaken this conspi- 
racy? Was it at a time of general disaffsc- 
tion to the government, or to the crown ? 
Was it at a time of internal weakness ?=« 
The reverse was too notorious to be denied. 
The executive government at no period of 
our history, was ever so strong ; at no pe- 
riod of our history had we ever had a mo~ 
narch’ more beloved: Could they hope 
for success from our internal weakness? 
The surface of England was covered with’ 
a militia the most complete in point of 
numbers, and'‘equal, in point of discipline, 
even to our regulars. t chance, there- 
fore, was there of any success to conspi- 
rators dgainst the state? Let men of ho- 
nour and’ conscience declare, then, whe- 
ther it was a fit thing that the people of 
England should, without any reason, be 
deprived of their rights. He could not 
help thinking the system pursued by mi- 
nisters mostalarming. What wasthis sys- 
tem? The adoption of intriguing measures, 
calculated to separate the higher and jower 
classes of society,—a system which he was 
in hopes. would have been left to the despb- 
tism'of Russia and Germany ; where the 
proud nobles, as if formed of different flesh 
and blood, were but too apt to consider 
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their inferiors a8 mere beasts of burthen., 
This was the baneful exotic transplanted 
by ministers into thisland of freedom ; and 
fatal must be its fruits, unless nipped and 
blasted in the bud. [ear was their suc- 
cessful engine, and we all knew that fear 
begat jealousy, jealousy partial oppres- 
sion; that partial oppression led to ge- 
neral tyranny and tyranny to a resistance 
big with consequences, equal, perhaps, 
to those which had produced those scenes 
of horror, which had laid low the monar- 
chy of France, and had shaken to their 
very centers every government in Europe. 
This, he repeated, was the trick, the le- 
gerdemain of their Machiavelian policy, 
and they had succeeded. Was this 
the good old sterling policy of En- 
glishmen? Certainly not. The minister 
had filled the men of wealth with 
fear for the possession of their darling 
property, for the purpose of making them 
[oa with distrust on the poor, and 
thereby to gain his object in taking away 
the liberty of all. This might pass for a 
time: for a time the opinion of the rich 
would appear to be the entire opinion of 
the country ; and give a certain tone to 
its politics; but this was a fugitive and 
transitory cloud ; and the whole people 
of England, seeing with their own eyes, 
would before Jong speak with their 
own tongues; and when they should 
k, they would speak with a voice 

at would rouse the most lethargic, and 

. Intimidate the most corrupt and profli- 
gate of their enemies. He had no plea- 
sure in saying these things ; he could wish 
there was no foundation for them; but 
these were not times to mince matters; 
they were times in which every honest 
man should speak the real dictates of his 
heart.—Such were the grounds on which 
this bill was to be opposed by him. He 
did not mean to say, that there were not 
persons who wished to throw things into 
confusion. Desperate men would exist 
in every country and at all periods, let 
the government be ever so good or le- 
nient. He would admit, that many 
writings had been issued, more calculated 
to inflame, than to enlighten; but could 
we find no excuse for such intempe- 
rance? Was it not natural, that men dis- 
gusted with those abuses and corruptions, 
which stalked in the face of day, and 
which all men are become ashamed of 
denying, should feel those irritations of 
the mind, which lead to language not 
quite so measured, as might be expected 
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from apathy, -ignorance, indifference, or 
hypocrisy? There were, without doubt, 
such men as he had described ; but what 
he maintained was, that their numbers 
and their consequence was not so for- 
midable as to justify the measure pro- 
posed. He was also against the bill, be- 
cause it gave encouragement to the ne- 
farious practices of those damnable fiends, 
commonly called spies ;—for fiends of 
hell they were, both in their objects, and 
the nefarious practices through which 
they carried them into effect; not only 
in the calamities which they brought upon 
others, but in the curses also which fre- 
quently fell upon their own devoted 
heads. For how often was perjury the 
price of their information. And here he 
could not but reflect upon that arch villain, 
Dunn, who had attempted to take awa 

the life of Mr. Walker, * and couple wi 

that reflection the inequality of punish- 
ments, which, in sewer instances of late 
years, had marked our judicial proceed- 
ings. There was no blacker crime in the 
whole catalogue of human depravities 
than perjury; it was worse than felony, 
worse than many cases of murder itself. 
The human mind shrank back at the idea 
of a fellow-creature, deliberately planning 
his tale of destruction, to which e must 
make that God a party, whose omni- 
science baffled all deceit, and whose wrath 
never failed to overtake the deceiver.— 
He had nothing more to say, except to 
take notice of a society to which he had 
the honour to belong. He was happy 
the minister thought the views of that 
society moderate and patriotic. Observ- 
ing some gestures, he proceeded to say, 
the minister seemed to nod dissent from 
the last proposition. He should be glad 
to see the minister attempt to prove one 
act of the society of the Friends of the 
People, or one sentence written by them, 
which was not moderate and patriotic. 
He hoped their recent actions had proved 
what he now said. What had that so- 
ciety lately done? They had suspended 
all active operations for a parliamentary 
reform. Had they abandoned their ob- 


* Dunn was tried at the autumn assizes 
1794, upon an indictment containing no less 
than ten several perjuries, which he had 
sworn, upon the trial of Mr. Walker and 
others. He was found guilty, and the sen- 
tence of Mr. Justice Rooke was, that he 
should stand once in the pillory, and be uh- 

risoned two years in Lancaster Castle.—See 

owell’s State Trials, Vol. 23, p..1166. 

tT 
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ject ? Certainly not. But there was one 
common danger at present in which we were 
all involved ; it was paramount to all other 
considerations; it was therefore their duty 
to refrain, for the present, from agitating 
the mind of the public; and they had 
withdrawn their efforts for a parliamen- 
tary reform. How long were they to be 
thus retired and inactive? During the 
continuance of our present calamity ; no 
longer. When (said he) it shall please 
God to remove our present calamity, we 
shall stand upon advantage-ground with 
the people of this country. We shall 
be enabled to say to them, the dangers 
and difficulties which you have been 
under, the calamities you have experi- 
enced, were brought on by a corrupt ad- 
ministration, acting through the medium 
of a corrupt parliament [A cry of 
Order! Order!]. The language which I 
have used I will repeat, if it has faded 
in the recollection uf any member: I say 
that will be the advantage-ground on 
which we shall stand; and such is the ad- 
dress which I, for one, shall make to the 
people of this country, and I will defy 
the artifices of any set of men to coun- 
teract it, for I know there is a great 
deal of discernment in the people of this 
country. | 

The Attorney-General said, there was 
no man in that House who felt the im- 
mense importance of the subject more 
than he did; and perhaps there were cir- 
cumstances which made his feelings upon 
it stronger than those of most gentlemen. 
The situation he had the honour to hold, 
had thrown a duty upon him, as severe 
as could be thrown upon any individual. 
The duty which had been thrown upon 
him was to conduct a great public pro- 
secution, in such a manner as to render it 
effectual; but it was also his duty not to 
render it effectual by violating any one 
of the rules of law or of justice. He 
hoped, in this particular, his conduct was 
not liable to censure ; of this lie was sure 
that he had acted strictly according to 
the dictates of his conscience. He ad- 
mitted, that very strong grounds should 
be made out before the House could as- 
sent to the motion. Indced, so strongly 
did he feel that it was the right of the 
pag to have the Habcas Corpus act in 
orce, unless in cases of emergency, that 
if he had thought there existed no real 
cause why the bill should continue, 
he would have come forward early in the 
session, to have proposed the repeal ; for, 
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though the act was limited to the Ist 
of eae in his opinion not one 
day should be lost in restoring the Ha- 
beas Corpus act after the danger had 
ceased. He was aware that it was not a 
popular measure to propose the renewal 
of this bill: he felt, in common with 
other men, a certain degree of reluctance 
in taking the lead in an unpopular mea- 
sure; but when he was called upon b 

reason, by conscience, by his duty to his 
country, to perform the task, he would 
do it boldly. He could not but Jament 
extremely the temper of mind which the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had dis- 
played upon this question. Fle had 
known that gentleman from his infancy ; 
he knew the virtues of his heart; he 
knew the powers of his mind; he knew 
the great extent of his property; and it 
was that knowledge of him which made 
him regret the temper in which he had 
spoken upon this subject. Whenever he 
saw a man of his weight and consequence 
in the country professing such senti- 
ments, it called to his recollection a let- 
ter written by persons calling themselves 
the editors of the Patriot (a paper pub- 
lished at Sheffield) to the Constitutional 
Society. This letter, after suggesting a 
variety of ways of instilling discontent 
into the minds of the people, goes on 
thus: ‘ Whenever you find men appre- 
hensive that an attempt at reform may 
produce confusion and the destruction of 
property, ask them if they know such a 
man (naming one of great fortune and 
character in the neighbourhood, who 1s 
an advocate for reform), he will say 
yes: you may then ask him, whether he 
supposes that such a man would support a 
measure which had a tendency to destroy 
all property, and consequently to rum him, 
&c.” Thus, gentlemen who really were 
anxious for the good of the country were 
cited as examples to induce uninformed 
men to enter into all the wild and danger- 
ous schemes of pretended reformers. ‘This 
observation he meant particularly for the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down— 
de te fabula narraiur. The hon. gentle- 
man had said much in favour of the so- 
ciety of the Friends of the People. It 
was not his intention to enter into an ar- 
gument upon what might be the intentions 
of that society ; but this he would say, 
that the example of men, supposed to be. 
men of consequence in the state, had 
been productive of ill-effects to the com- 
munity. He certainly did approve of the 
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conduct of that society, in ceasing their 
exertions for the obtaining a reform in 
parliament ; but he should have approved 
of their conduct still more, if they had 
shown more temper in the address com- 
municating that intention to the public: 
for, it seemed calculated to excite others 
tu those active measures which they them- 
selves had declined. With respect to the 
measure before the House, he had been 
concerned in it in a varicty of characters. 
The first situation in which he had been 
Jed to consider this business, was as a mem- 
ber of that committee to whom the papers 
were originally referred. He then had 
to view it in a more important light, as 
his majesty’s attorney-general; and lastly 
he came ‘to consider it in alegislative point 
of view. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had said much upon the nature and 
effect of the verdict of a jury. No man 
could look upon juries with more venera- 
tion than himself; it was in them that the 
constitution lived, moved and had its be- 
ing; but invaluable as the trial by jury 
was, it could not alone maintain the con- 
stitution of this country; particularly 
when attacked by so many and so power- 
ful engines as it was at present. He 
should not only speak of the verdicts of 
juries in general with respect, but of the 

articular verdicts which had so. often 

een alluded to. But it was no derogation 


from the character of a jury to say that, ; 


in a question like the present, he should 
pay more deference to the opinion of par- 
iament, than to the opinion of a jury; 
and he could not avoid saying, that no- 
thing could be more injudicious, than to 
praise a jury at the expense of a parlia- 
ment, but the opinion of the juries who 
decided in the late trials, and of parlia- 
ment, might not differ in the smallest de- 
gree notwithstanding all that had been 
said to set the one in opposition to the 
other. The view in which it was consi- 
dered by the jurics, and the purpose for 
which they investigated it, were so ex- 
tremely ditferent from the grounds upon 
which it was examined by parliament, 
that the decision of the one had no effect 
upon the other. It appeared to him that 
it was by no means necessary that any 
of the individuals accused of treason, 
should have been convicted, in order to 
justify parliament, in passing this bill, be- 
Cause it was not proposed on account of 
the guilt of any individual in particular, 
but upon the existence of a conspiracy. 
The verdicts had acquitted the persons 
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accused; but as to the existence of the 
conspiracy, the verdicts said nothing ; 
and, indeed, that was a subject upon which 
parliament was fully competent to decide 
for itself. Upon examining the case with 
all the industry and skill he could bestow 
he felt himself compelled to carry the bu-. 
siness before a grand jury ; but upon this 
occasion, he had not trusted to. his own 
judgment, he had consulted with some of 
the ablest men in the profession (not more 
able, he thanked God, than those em- | 
ployed for the prisoners), and they con- 
curred with him in thinking it a proper case 
for the consideration of a grand jury. Hav- 
ing taken these precautions, the case was 
submitted to a grand jury, who sanctioned 
by their concurrence the opinion he had 
formed. He had often heard censures 
passed upon the power vested in the hands 
of the attorney-general, of filing informa- 
tions ex-officio, but he never before heard 
such an attack upon the character and 
functions of a grand jury, which in general 
was considered as a i eR of the li 
berty of the people, almost equal in point 
of effect with the petit jury. It had been 
said that the grand jury must have been 
prejudiced from the pre-determination of 
parliament. If this argument had any 
weight at all, it must go the length of 
proving that it was wrong for parliament 
to interpose though they saw the country 
threatened with imminent danger, for 
fear that it might influence the determi- 
nation of a grand jury.—As tothe grand 
jury having proceeded upon ex-parte evi- 
dence, it was true ; but so did every grand 
jury and upon this occasion they spent 
four days in investigating the charge, and 
great part of the evidence upon which 
they founded their determination, was 
written dccuments. With respect to 
spies, very few of the persons coming 
under that description were examined be- 
fore the grand jury, and as to those exa- 
mined at the trials, he had told the jury 
that they were not to give credit to per- 
sons standing in that predicament, unless 
in points in which they were confirmed, or 
were not contradicted, by other wit- 
nesses. He had been present at many 
trials in which persons called spies had 
been examined, and he never remembered 
a single case in which the opposite party 
had gained so little by the attack made 
upon them. Besides those spies stood 
in a very different predicament in the re- 
cent trials, from what they did upon most 
occasions; they did not come to speak of 
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transactions which passed in a corner; 
they did not come to prove conversations 
between two individuals, and where, of 
course, the person accused could have no 
means of defence; but they spoke to facts 
which happened every week in public so- 
cieties; and if they had mis-stated facts, 
there were hundreds of persons who might 
have contradicted them. But, during all 
those trials, that was not the case ina 
single instance. He therefore had a right 
to rely upon the testimony given in such 
a public manner by uncontradicted wit- 
nesscs.—As to the individuals who had 
been tried and acquitted, he meant to say 
nothing respecting them: he would only 
remark, that in point of law, and indeed 
in point of common sense, the enly eftect 
of a verdict of not guilty, generally speak- 
ing, was, that the person. could not be 
tried again for the same offence. Noman 
who knew any thing of the theory of the 
law, or of its practice, could for a moment 
contend that a verdict of not guilty was a 
full establishment of the moral innocence 
of the party accused. He would put a 
case upon this subject: suppose, upon a 
charge of treason, any gentleman of un- 
blemished honour was to give evidence of 
an overt-act, to the satisfaction of every 
man who heard him, still, if there was no 
other evidence the prisoner must be ac- 
quitted ! because thie law says, there must 
be two witnesses to every overt-act. Here 
was a case of a verdict of not guilty, in 
which every person must be satisfied of 
the real guilt of the person acquitted. 
There were cases even in which the con- 
fession of cuilt by the party accused could 
not be received against him in evidence. 
In such cases, though a jury might be 
bound by law to acquit the prisoner, could 
any man think that the verdict of not 
guilty was a proof of moral innocence. 
He would state to the House a most ex- 
traordinary fact, 1n corroboration of the 
argument he had just been maintaining. 
While he and his learned friend (Mr. 
Erskine) were .contending at the trials 
about the meaning of a pablication of 
one of the societies, that very socicty 
published another paper, avowing that 
their meaning in the former publication 
was exactly that which he had put upon 
it; but he could not, in point of law, pro- 
duce the second paper to prove the mean- 
ing of the first, because the latter paper 
was written after the prisoner had been 
taken into custody. Here was a case in 
which no human being could doubt the 
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| meaning of the paper ; but yet he was pre- 
' vented by technical rules from proving it. 
Let us then, preserve the constitution in 
all its branches—let us preserve it in par- 
liament—let us preserve it in grand juries 
—let us preserve it in juries—let us pre- 
serve it, not by sacrificing the one branch 
to the other, but by giving to each its due 
portion of respect. It would be extremely 
dangerous to give in to the habit of treat- 
ing the functions of grand juries with 
levity or with disrespect, for that would 
teach them to think lightly of their office, 
and then they would exccute it negli- 
gently. Fortunately, this was not a coun~ 
try m which aman could be tried for any 
species of offence, with a counter-revolu- 
tionary intention, and then, if acquitted, 
be taken up and tried again for the same 
fact. The law here was clear, the judges 
Independent, the juries upright, and the 
decisions respected. Sufficient ground 
having been laid before parliament to jus- 
tify them originally in suspending the 
Habeas Corpus act, the question was, had 
the verdicts of the juries disproved the 
existence of the conspiracy, and rendered 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
unnecessary? The hon. gentleman had 
said, that the alarm raised in 1792 was 
totally without foundation; but he would 
show the House that these societies were 
totally incompatible with the government 
of England, inasmuch as it was their ob- 
ject to introduce a system of government 
similar to that of France. Gentlemen 
had said, that the letters and addresses 
sent from this country to the French Con- 
vention were idle, foolish papers. Whe- 
ther the epithets ‘ foolish and idle” could 
with propriety be applied to them, he 
would leave it to the House to judge. It 
was worth notice, that the societies in 
England never addressed the French Con- 
vention till after the deposition of the king, 
but confined their communications to the 
Jacobin and other societies. But wher 
the convention had deposed the king, then 
they became a fit body for the Englislt 
socicties to correspond with: accordingly 
after that period numerous addresses weré 
sent from the societies in England to that 
(thing calling itself the Convention of 
France. The attorney-general read a va- 
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riety of extracts from the correspondence 
between the two countries, proving the 
object on both sides of the water to have 
been the same. Having commented upon 
these letters, he proceeded to remark upor 
the persons who had delivered the address 
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at the bar of the convention: upon the 
writings of Mr. Joel Barlow in particular, 
he animadverted with much severity. He 
then took a view of the principles con- 
tained in Mr. Paine’s works, and remarked 
that Paine and Barlow, both of whom had 
written against monarchy with the utmost 
violence, were stated by many of the so- 
cieties to have expressed their sentiments, 
in those publications. But it seemed to 
the hon. gentleman that to praise the 
French for having deposed their king, to 
adopt all their principles, to avow the 
sentiments of Paine and Barlow, and to 
express a hope that the French would soon 
send over letters of congratulation to a 
National Convention in England, were 
idle, foolish acts, and not deserving of pu- 
nishment ; he begged however, to ask the 
House, whether men acting upon such 
principles as these were not dangerous ? 
and whether, as these societies had not 
disavowed these principles, it was not ne- 
cessary that government should be armed 
with extraordinary powers to resist them ? 
There was one fact rather of a singular 
nature, to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House, which was, that the 
address from the London Constitutional 
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France, was voted in November, 1792 ; 
and, in the same month, the convention 
passed their famous decree, in which they 
offer to assist the subjects of every coun- 
try against their governors.—The attor- 
ney-general went through a regular detail 
of the proceedings of the several societies 
from November 1792, down to the meet- 
ing at Chalk Farm in 1794 commenting 
upon each paper as he went along, and 
proving the seditious intentions of the so- 
cieties. Upon the Scotch Convention he 
dwelt for some time, and contended that 
it was very absurd to suppose the inten- 
tion of that convention was to apply to 
parliament fur redress, when every part 
of their proceedings shewed clearly that 
they had no such intention. He then ad- 
verted to the subject of arms, and said it 
was impossible to suppose those arms, 
which were made all alike, had been ma- 
nufactured in different parts of the king- 
dom, at the same time, by accident. It 
must have been a pre-concerted plan—a 
plan, fortunately tor this country, pre- 
vented by the vigilance of parliament. 
He concluded with saying, he should have 
no objection to the insertion of a clause 
in the bill to enable parliament, if the 
cause ceased, to repeal the bill even dur- 
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ing this session—so anxious was he that 
it should not exist a moment longer than 
the urgency of the case required. But 
feeling as he did, that there existed in this 
country at the present moment a very 
considerable degree of danger, the duty 
he owed to the constitution induced him 
to propose this bill, though no man felt 
more regret than he did that there should 
exist a necessity for such a measure. 

Mr. Jekyll was astonished that the learn- 
ed gentleman, in proposing a farther sus- 
pension of the dearest and most sacred 
privilege of Englishmen, should not have 
brought forward one new fact for their 
consideration. His speech consisted en- 
tirely of the old report of the secret com- 
mittee newly hashed up, and of the evi- 
dence Beaaght forward in the late trials, 
and contradicted by repeated decisions 
of juries. In short, the House upon 
grounds which would not in any other 
case be admissible, were a second time de- 
sired to suspend this most important part 
of the British constitution. The bill was 
now held outas a measure of prevention ; a 
new phrase was employed to suit the new 
occasion ; it was said to be for the purpose 
of preventing a disposition to ‘ moral 
guilt’—a thing which had not been be- 
fore heard of as an object of legislative 
precaution. The learned gentleman seem- 
ed to hold out that societies ought not to 
meet for the purpose of influencing par- 
liament. He affirmed that they might 
provided that they pursued their object in 
a legal manner. Was any man wild enough 
to think that parliament, if Ieft alone 
would ever set about reforming itself? 
The learned gentleman had affirmed, that 
not nine-tenths of those who composed 
the societies understood what really was 
the object pursued by their leaders. One- 
tenth, then, could only be charged with 
any degree of criminality. And he would 
not pass so severe a satire upon the pro- 
fession of which he was a member, as to 
say, that the justice of the country, ad- 
ministered according to the usual course 
of law, was not sufficient to punish so di- 
minutive anumber. If it was the object 
to repress sedition, the crown surely had 
not been sparing of prosecution for sedi- 
tion. Was, then, the Habeas Corpus, the 
grand bulwark of the liberties of Euglish- 
men, to be suspended for the crime of a 
few individuals? It had been said, that 
the persons who had been acquitted, had 
suffered no punishment. Was it no pe- 


nalty to them to go forth to the public, 
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branded with the charge of treason, and 
stigmatized by the name of acquitted 
felons? Were they, in consequence of the 
farther Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
to be recommitted upon the old miserable 
chaos of evidence, and to be tried again ? 
After all the libels upon the character of 
Englishmen, after all the charges which 
had been held out of treasonable disposi- 
tion, what had taken place after all the 
late acquittals? Nothing but that decent 
and animated triumph, which terminated 
in conducting to their houses the two ad- 
vocates (Messrs. Erskine and Gibbs) who 
by their exertions on the trials, had done 
themselves immortal honour. Every one 
had a right to rejoice in the event of those 
acquittals, because in consequence of them 
every one felt himself more secure in the 
possession of the privileges which he en- 
joyed as a British subject. He concluded 
with entering his protest against the sus- 
pension of an act, on which depended the 
dearest privileges of Englishmen. 

- Mr. Francis rose and said: — Mr. 
Speaker ; there were some material pas- 
sages in the speech of the learned gentle- 
man opposite to me, which I think myself 
called upon to take the earliest opportu- 
nity to answer, while they are yet fresh 
in my memory and in the recollection of 
the House. They were not addressed to 
me particularly; but, as they conveyed a 
charge against the principles and pro- 
ceedings of a society, to which I belong, 
and trom whose cause I am not at all dis- 
posed to separate my own, I consider my- 
self'as a person put upon his defence, and 
therefore intitled for a short time to the 
attention of the House. No man is less 
likely to abuse it than Iam. Sir, I am 
not going to find fault with the learned 
gentleman's personal deportment in this 
House or to the language he makes use 
of. They are always civil and conciliat- 
ing, and therefore he may be sure that 
nothing is farther from my thoughts than 
to offer him any offence. It is to his as- 
gsertions and to his doctrines that I mean 
to oppose contradiction and resistance. I 
find, Sir, that the society of gentlemen as- 
sociated for the purpose of obtaining a 
parliamentary reform, ofall of whom indi- 
vidually he speaks with great civility, are 
no favourites of his in their collective ca- 
pacity: It is very difficult for us to give 
1im satisfaction. If we continue our 
proceedings, it leads to dangerous conse- 
quences, though possibly our intentions 
kiay be innocent. We are exciting dis- 
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content and faction among the people; 
and encouraging others to go lengths to 
which we, perhaps, may not be determined 
to follow them. We shall be answerable 
then as, in fact, the,abettors and promot- 
ers of mischief, in which at first we do 
not partake, and which afterwards we 
might be determined to resist. If we re- 
solve to suspend our proceedings, that is 
ten times worse ; that is a resolution which 
fills the learned gentleman with horror 
and dismay! The moment we leave off 
acting at all, we excite and exhort the 
people to have recourse to the most dan- 
gerous and criminal excesses! It is diffi- 
cult to conceive, by what medium in our 
conduct we could thoroughly have satis- 
fied the learned gentleman. All I shall 
say is, that his judgment of our conductis 
not quite impartial, and that I am happy 
in being able to appeal to a judgment and 
authority, even in his own profession much 
higher than his, though I am far from 
meaning to undervalue his censure: I 
mean that of the eminent magistrate, who 
presided at the latetrials. The chief jus- 
tice took more occasions than one to speak 
of our society in terms of distinction and 
approbation, and to intimate his opinion 
that our proceedings furnished an exam- 
ple, which might be followed with inno- 
cence and safety, if not with advantage. I 
am fearful of overstating any thing said by 
the learned judge; but I believe it is in 
the memory of every one who had the 
happiness of hearing him, that he stated it 
as an aggravation of the misconduct im- 
puted to other societies, that, in ours, 
they had an example of prudence and 
moderation, by which they might have 
been instructed, and ought to have been 
guided. But Sir, whether we are favourites 
with the learned gentleman or not, we 
have a right to demand justice from him, 
and from all men. If he came to this 
House prepared to bring a charge of any 
kind against us or our proceedings, he was 
bound in common equity to give usnotice 
of his intention, With all his books, and 
his papers, and his memorandums before 
him, it is not fair to expect that we should 
be able to answer him, upon the instant, 
on dates, on circumstances, and expres- 
sions, belonging to transactions which 
took placea year ortwoago. Yet, with 
all these advantages on his side, and taken 
by surprise as I am, and having nothing to 
rely on but my own immediate recollec- 
tion of the terms of a letter written by us 
in May 1792, and signed by lord John 
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Russel, as chairman, I mect the learned 
gentleman in direct contradiction upon his 
statement of that letter. I affirm, that 
he has misquoted our letter; that he has 
essentially changed the terms of it, and 
attributed to us a declared specific motive 
for declining as we did, all future inter- 
course with the Society for Constitutional 
Information, which I am sure we did not 
express, and which I am confident we 
never thought of. He says distinctly, 
and more than once that we came to that 
resolution, because the other society by 
their acts and proceedings, “ had violated 
the constitution.” If they had, we ought 
to have gone much farther, than barely 
resolving to have no concern with them. I 
cannot recollect the exact terms of our 
letter, but I stand firmly and securely upon 
the negative. I say the learned gentle- 
man has done that which no accuser ought 
todo; he imputes criminality to certain 
acts united to certain declarations of ours, 
and he changes materially the terms of 
those declarations. On that point I am at 
issue with him; he has the books before 
him; let him confute me if he can. He 
confesses, however, that we did right in 
declining all intercourse with that dange- 
rous society; but then he says, we ought 
to have acted in the same manner to the 
Sheffield society, who, it seems, have writ- 
tena letter to the other, full of excep- 
tionable language and matter. Agreed. I 
think so too; but then that Ictter ought to 
have been before us. It could be no mo- 
tive of action to us, unless it had come 
by some means or other under our view, 
or insuch a way as to oblige us to take 
notice of it. Now, I do assure the House 
upon my honour, that, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, I never heard of 
that letter before. I hope I have said 
enough to vindicate our society from the 
imputations, to which some gentlemen 
have thought us liable, and to justify the 
favourable opinion entertained of us by 
persons of greater judyment, as well as 


* The passage in the letter from the society 
dated the12th ot May, 1792, and signed by lord 
John Russell, to which the atturney-general 
atluded, stands in the tollowing words: “We 
must beg leave at the same time to decline all 
futtire intercourse with a socicty, whuse views 
and objects, as far as we cancollect them from 
the various resolutions and proceedings which 
have been published, we cannot help regurd- 
Ing as irreconcilable with thuse real mterests 
on which you profess to inform and enlighten 
the people,” 
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more elevated authority. Ifnot I desire 
it may be understood that I shull hold 
myself ready, and forthcoming at all times 
to answer any distinct charges that may 
be brought against us. 

In this place, Sir, it may be necessary 
for me to observe, that neither this dis- 
cussion, nor any other, that regards the 
principles and conduct of the different so- 
Cieties, as3ociated for the purpose of ob- 
taining a parliamentary reform, is foreign 
from the question now before the House. 
The institution and proccedings of those 
societies have in fact been the real or 
preicncee cause of all the alarms which 

ave been so industriously excited among 
us, for the safety of the constitution, 
and .of all the measures which have 
been taken by government for the 
peace and security of the country, and 
among the rest, for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act. It is no digression, 
therefore, to state either my own opinion 
and principles, or those of the associa- 
tion in which I have acted, on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform. But my 
hon. friend near me, in stating his prin- 
ciples and objects, has stated mine. [ 
concur with him in every word he has 
said, and adopt it as my own. Sir, I 
know the incorvenience of particular ap- 
plications of general opinions, and I shall 
take care to avoid it. Without referring 
therefore, to this or that parliament, I say 
generally, but with the deepest convic- 
tion that can be impressed on the human 
mind, by long observation and daily ex- 
perience, that, with a House of Commons. 
at the disposal and command of the 
crown, the liberty and property of this 
country are not safe. Under such acom- 
bination and stewardship the liberty will 
go first, and the property will soon fol- 
low it. With respect to universal repre- 
sentation, and all the dangers and all the 
reproaches attached to it, I must say that 
I think the learned gentleman ought to 
be caretul to distinguish those, who pro- 
fess to have such a scheme in contem-. 
plation, from others who reject it with a 
disapprobation as full and entire, though 
not, perhaps, with such extravagant hor- 
ror, as he does. He ought to have known 
that the idea of universal representation 
was never encouraged er countenanced 
by any act or declaration whatever of our 
Association. If he knows any thing to 
the contrary, I call upon him now, I chal- 
lenge him, to point it out. Of me, in 
particular, he must have known, and, um 
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candour, he ought to have acknowledged, 
that it is not possible for any man to go 
farther than I have done, to reject, to 
resist, and to explode every project of 
that nature, and every principle and ar- 
gument set up to support it; a project, 
however, so chimerical, and so utterly 
impracticable, that it is superfluous to 
load it with charges of danger and malig- 
nity. But, let the character of such pro- 
jects be what it may, there is one reflec- 
tion on the conduct of government to- 
_wards the unfortunate persons who have 
professed them, which ought to strike 
every man of honour or humanity with 
disgust and abhorrence. While they are 
persecuting to destruction a number of 
persons, whose unenlightened sincerity 
deserves instruction rather than punish- 
ment, for maintaining these mischievous 
doctrines, observe with what guarded 
caution, with what profound silence, they 
pass by the original author, the prime 
mover of all these doctrines; who, if 
these people are deluded, is the sole 
causc of their delusion; who, ifthey have 
erred, is answerable for their errors ; who, 
if they are criminal, should be punished for 
their crimes. Sir, I speak from positive 
knowledge on these points, I have con- 
versed with several of these advocates for 
universal representation, and I never met 
with one of them, who did not quote the 
duke of Richmond for his authority ; 
who did not take his arguments from let- 
ters written and published by the noble 
duke, as they said, for popular instruc- 
tion. If the sense of shame were left 
among men, is it a thing that could be en- 
dured for a moment, that, while the men, 
whom his writings have deluded, are pro- 
secuted and punished, the noble duke 
himself should not only go free and un- 
noticed, but continue a member of that 
very cabinet, by which these prosecutions 
are promoted and enforced, with all the 
influence of government? J will not be- 
lieve it possible that his grace can take 
an active share in these measures- I dis- 
miss that thought the moment it occurs 
to me; such conduct would exceed the 
bounds of human depravity.  T acquit the 
noble duke of it; but still he belongs to 
the administration; and whether he op- 
poses their measures in this instance or 
not, ts unknown to the public. But let 
the doctrine I allude to be ever so mis- 
chievous, and ever so dangerous, is it in 
fact, is it in truth, the real object of all 
the apprehensions and terrors which are 
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saidto beexcitedbyit? I donot believeit; I 
do not believe that the enemies of reform are 
somuch terrified by itas they pretend to be. 
They know as well as I do that it is no- 
thing but a vision, which can never be 
substantiated ; a mere abstraction, which 
can never be realized. No, Sir; whatever 
they may pretend, this is not the true ground 
of their uneasiness. It.is the reasonable, 
the moderate, the practicable plan, which 
really fills them with terror and anxiety. 
That, perhaps, might be accomplished ; 
the other never can; nor, if it were even 
to obtain for a moment, could it possibl 
subsist; and I am convinced that, if it 
were possible to drive those persons to 
an option, they would prefer the second 
to the first, because they would foresee 
that the mischiefs inevitable in the exe. 
cution of such a scheme, or even in the 
attempt, would determine every reasonae 
ble man in the country to revert and sub- 
mit to the present system; that is, to 
suffer the constitution to languish and 
dissolve in its corruption, or gradually to 
perish by decay, rather than to encounter 
the direct and positive dangers of a 
change so violent and extreme, to which 
their minds would naturally unite the cer- 
tainty of instant destruction. 

It is now proposed to the House to re- 
new the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act. with as much ease and indifference, 
as if the arbitrary power of imprisoning 
any man, tor any time, without bringing 
him to trial, were fit to be given to the 
king’s ministers whenever they desired it, 
and continued in their hands as long as 
they thought fit. They do not come to 
us, as they ought to do, with a new case 
of conspiracy and treason, supported by 
later discoveries, by tresh evidence, and 
by areport of the result uf both to the 
House. No, Sir; they content them- 
selves with affirming that it is so, and by 
calling upon us to prove the contrary, 
ifwe can; that is, they shift the burthen 
of the proof trom the assertion to the ne- 
gative, and conclude that the House is 
ready to believe that every thing they 
affirm is true, unless we can bring evidence 
to prove that it is false. ‘These gentlemen 
contend, that the treasons and conspira- 
cies of last year remain in statu quo, and 
in full force. Why, Sir, if that proposi- 
tion were ever so true, they ought to 
prove it now, by the adduction of fresh 
evidence, regularly examined by another 
committee of inquiry, and by them re- 
ported to the House. Much more ought 
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they to do so, if they pretended, which 
in truth they do not pretend, that they 
had discovered a new set of plots, and a 
new list of conspirators. I have never 
said, that a case may not exist, in which 
the rights of individuals, however im- 
portant, ought to give way to the security 
of the public. No reasonable man, no 
friend of his country, will deny it. What 
I contend for is, that when arbitrary 
powers are demanded, for the sake of the 
_common safety, the case that justifies the 
demand should be made out, in every in- 
stance, by its own specific evidence. No- 
thing of this kind has been done or at- 
tempted; the ground they take now, Is 
the same as they took last year; the evi- 
dence they resort to, is the same they 
have had before them above two years, 
and which hitherto they have made no 
use of, but by prosecutions and trials, in 
which they have utterly failed. Every 
one of the conspirators, of whose guilt 
they pretended to be so confident last 
year, has either been acquitted by his 
country, or discharged by themselves. 
If they have any other criminals to pro- 
duce, on the ground of the inquiries and 
repurts made to us last year, for what 
reason have they neglected to use the 
power they had, and to sccure and brin 

them to trial in this.long interval? The 
evidence is the same that it was two years 
ago; the same documents and _ letters 
were read to us last year, and may be so 
again this time twelvemonth. They do 
not pretend to say that they have any 
other; they must, therefore, confess that 
that evidence is insufficicut, or that they 
themselves are criminal in not having hi- 
therto acted upon it. In demanding a 
renewal of power, they condemn them- 
selves; for, if they had done their duty 
while they had it, a renewal now would 
be unnecessary. Or are we to under- 
stand that they have left these’ urgent 
duties unperformed, on purpose to keep 
a pretence in reserve for continuing in 
their hands a power to drag any man 
they please from his house, trom his fa- 
mily, from his affairs ; to have his papers 
ransacked, to have all his private con- 
cerns exposed, and to be continued in 
close confinement, without trial, as long 
as they think proper? All this, they tell 
us, however, is no punishment; it is 
pure mercy, intended for the security of 
the individual, and to prevent him from 
carrying his dangerous dispositions into 
criminal effect. This Janguage, Sir, 
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would be very suspicious at all times, 


but particularly when it comes from men, 


who will not allow that trial and acquittal 
are any Satisfactory proof of innocence, 
and who affirm that, notwithstanding the 
prosecutions and verdicts which have 
taken place in the last year, the ground 
they then took is not in the smallest de- 
gree altered; that the plots and conspi- 
racies stand exactly where they did; that 
these propositions are self-evident, and 
require nothing but to be stated and 
affirmed upon their authority. The dis- 
tinctions they have recourse to on this 
subject, are indeed of a piece with the 
rest of their conduct. If you trust to the 
opinions of these gentlemen, you must 
conclude, as they do, that the finding of 
a bill by a grand jury, who have nothing 
before them but some selected evidence of 
the accuser, amounts toa strong presump- 
tion of guilt ; but that the verdict of a petty 
jury, who hear both parties, and in whose 
presence the whole of the evidence on 
both sides is minutely canvassed, does 
not amount to any, no, not the smallest, 
presumption of innocence. I shall now 
conclude, Sir, with submitting two plain 
questions to these learned gentlemen, to 
to which I hope and expect they will 
give me a plain intelligible answer, such 
a one asa commoner of England, cone 
tending for his rights, though perhaps 
not qualified to defend them in the wa 

in which they are attacked, by legal 
cunning or skilful arguments, has a right 
to demand from him who invades them. 
We have been repeatedly assured, that any 
hardship which the persons confined last 
year might have suffered, from the length 
of their imprisonment, was not to be im- 
puted to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act ; because, without the suspen- 
sion of that act, they would, or they 
might have been, confined just as long 
under the law as it stood. Ifso, I desire 
them to tell me what they want, or what 
they will gain by the suspension; or, in 
fact, what have they gained by suspending 
it at all? On their own showing they 
mighy have confined the same persons, or 
any others, whom they suspected, just as 
long as they did, and full as long as any 
man ought to be imprisoned, on bare sus- 
picion, and without trial My second 
question is, for what reason, even admit- 
ting all their ground, and supposing alk 
their suspicions to be well founded, they 
think it necessary to take this dangerous 
power at the present moment; I mean, 
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while parliament is sitting? Without it | 
ier can secure any person ee suspect ; | 
and if, at any given moment, they should 
really want a farther power, what have 
they to do but, as they did last year, to 
come to this House, and pass another 
act of suspension in the course of a 
single day ? In the present circumstances 
of the nation, I take it for granted that 
they have no thoughts of proroguing par- 
jiament ; but, as long as the legislature is 
assembled, it is their proper office and 
duty, which they cannot delegate safely 
or honestly to the ministers of the crown, 
to watch over the personal rights of the 
subject, while they are providing for the 
general safety of the community. To 
these questions, Sir, I demand and ex- 
pect a plain, distinct, and rational answer. 
The Attorney General, in answer to the 
charge of misrepresentation, referred to : 
the letter of the Friends of the People to | 
the London Corresponding Society, and 
also to the letter of the Sheffield Society 


to the London Corresponding Society ; | 


the former of which it would appear, ; 


b 
tat the views of the other societies were | 


such as the Friends of the People could | 
not assent to, consistently with the prin- 


ciples of the constitution: and by the ; 


latter, that they had unknowingly for- 
warded the views which they condemned. 
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which gentlemen affected to anticipate. 
He proceeded to state what he considered 
as the ground of continuing the suspen- 
sion, namely, the existence of a conspi- 
racy endangering the established govern< 
ment. From the most serious survey of 
all the facts which formed the evidence, he 
was convinced that a conspiracy had ex- 
isted, and did still exist. The numbers 
concerned, their characters and disposi- 
tions, were sufficient evidence, that theré 
was a combination of the most dangerous 
tendency. He then recapitulated the pro- 
ceedings of all the societies, and justified 
the duke of Richmond, by affirming, that 
there was a manifest disparity between the 
duke’s principles as to reform and those 
of the societies. He adverted to the call 
ing of the convention of the people, which 
was calculated to involve the country 
in all the horrors of riot and confusion. 
Any assembly, saving that in which he 
now sat, styling themselves the represen 
tatives of the people, indicated the 
strongest symptoms of. insurrection, and 
a wish to supersede the existing govern- 
ment of the country. After such pro- 
ceedings, could any person doubt of a 
conspiracy? In the resolution of the 20th 
January, 1794, they declared they would 
be governed by their own laws; and if 
such a declaration did not excite alarm, 


The Solicitor General said, he looked ; he did not know what could. They pub- 


on trial by jury to be one of the most es- | 


lished the speeches of Barrere, and 


sential parts of our constitution, and as adopted, as nearly as possible, the French 
the only control over the government , doctrines ; and had they not been checked 
which could safely be left to the people | in their career, there might now have been 
themselves. The only time when this ex- | a new government without nobles, without 
cellent institution had been suspended was | commons, and without king. The per- 
during the existence of a republic in Eng- : sons furming those societies still eontinued 
Jand. At the same time he must remark, | their designs; nor did they attempt to 
that the verdict of a jury was conducive disavow any of the principles they had at 
only to one point, namely, that the person | first embraced. For these reasons, he 
acquitted should not be tried for the same | thought the bill necessary. 
charge again. Asan instancethatacon-| Mr. Curwen said:—I1 have listened; 
spiracy might exist, of which it might be | Sir, to every thing that has fallen from the 
ni ris to produce any evidence, he | learned attorney general, and great, in- 
referred to the case of captain Porteous. | deed, has been my astonishment, and 
When it was stated that the suspension of ; much my consolation and satisfaction, to 
the Habeas Corpus was dangerous, the | find not one paper, not one transaction 


yearly naturally arose, what was the 
egree of the danger? There certainly 
was a difference between a temporary and 

etual suspension ; and there could not 

much danger to the liberties of the 
subject, when the expediency of the 
Measure was lable to be debated every 
session. He defied any one to show, that, 
m ail the former instances, it had been at- 
tended with those dangerous consequences, 

{VOL XXXI.] 


adduced in support of the measure, which 
is not to be found in the Report ofthe Se- 
cret Committee of last year. We are 
called upon, Sir, for a renewal of the 
measure, not from any reference to the 
present moment, but from a reference to 
that state in which it was supposed to have 
stood last year. Agreeing in every sen- 
timent, as to the nature of those papers, 
and deprecating as much as he can do their 
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pernicious tendency; agreeing that they 
called for the most serious attention of 
the executive government, I totally dis- 
sented from the necessity of this measure 
ou a former occasion. And why, Sir? 
Because my mind was led to that conclu- 
sion, which the learned gentleman has this 
night, for the first time, declared to the 
House. He now admits that their num- 
bers were not considerable; that there 
was not one-tenth part whose views were 
dangerous to the constitution: agreed in 
no one plan, they were not formidable 
even in the proportion of their numbers. 
] then thought, what I am now more than 
ever convinced of, that the power consti- 
tutionally lodged in the hand of govern- 
ment is amply sufficient for every purpose 
of security. At what moment, Sir, were 
these new-fangled doctrines most likely to 
pass current? Now, when their falsity 
has been fully proved, when the misery 
which has attended them in another 
country, has exceeded what the most 
alarmed imagination could have conceived! 
No, Sir, if there was a moment when dan- 
ger was to be apprehended from them, 
it was when they were new. Their no- 
velty excited surprise, and might have al- 
lured men into an acquiescence with doc- 
trines which reason and reflection have 
long ago shown, were not calculated to 
produce any one of the advantages so 
speciously held out. On the contrary, 
wherever they have acer unexampled 
calamity has been the consequence. Sir, 
I draw a source of security from those 
very papers; when I find them every 
where complaining of the little effect 
they have had with the people. Whence 
has this proceeded? Not surely from a 
want of energy; for was there ever a dis- 
position to make more glorious efforts in 
the defence of the country ? No, Sir; their 
rejection has proceeded from the good 
sense of the people, who are not to be 
dcluded by specious speculations, and 
who will not make an experiment begin- 
ning with the sacrifice of a constitution 
which experience has proved to them to 
have produced so many blessings. —Can 
the chancellor of the exchequer deny, 
that unparalleled exertions have been made 
in arming the country ? Was the military 
force ever sonumerous? Isthere more than 
one opinion in this House and the country 
at large iu granting every thing that minis- 
ters shall deem requisite for the defence 
of the country? What, Sir, are the sen- 
timeants of my constituents, whose petition 
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lies on your table? <‘* Endeavour to ob- 
tain the blessings of peace, but withhold 
nothing that shall make it honourable 
and lasting.” Such, Sir, I believe, is the 
language of every man in the country. 
Is it wise, is it prudent, to adopt a mea- 
sure that isa libel upon the attachment 
and Joyalty of the country; a measure 
creating distrust among ourselves, and cone 
fidence in our enemies? Was therea dispo- 
sition in the people to be factious and dissa- 
tisfied, might not the conduct of the war 
afford a wide field? Great and unexampled 
as have been the disasters attending it, 
are they wholly to be attributed to for- 
tuitous circumstances? No; much might 
be attributed to the want of abilities in 
theright hon. gentleman properly to direct 
the force of this country. Yes, Sir, 
while he has his majesty’s confidence and 
that of this House, the nation is willing 
to grant every thing he canrequire. Sir, 
I saw with astonishment the first steps that 
were taken by the right hon. gentleman 
in the system of alarm. Then arose in 
my mind the most serious apprehensions 
that they would lead to the involving this 
country in the calamities of war. I beg 
to call to the recollection of the House, 
the beginning of May 1792, when a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) 50 elo- 
quently, and with but too much success, 
first sounded the trumpet of alarm, and 
called upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to exert the full force of government 
against those doctrines. What was the 
reply of the right hon. gentleman? “ As 
to the country being in a state of ferment, 
he did not think so, and believed his right 
hon. friend had gonetoo far when he said it. 
If there were any who entertained opinions 
intinical to the constitution, he really be- 
lieved their numbers were small, and 
their proceedings too insignificant to be 
dangcrous; for the great body of the 
people were firmly united in their love for 
the constitution, and had a proper sense 
of the many blessings they had enjoyed 
under it.’* Yet after this, in the same 
month, his majesty’s proclamation came 
forth, warning us against the dangers that 
threatened the country. How is such 
conduct to be accounted for? This mise- 
rable policy answered but too successtully 
the ends that were proposed by it. Dread- 
ful has becn the consequence: whether 
we view it in respect to the calamitous war 
into which it has plunged us, or in respect 
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to the detestable system of spyism, which 
has destroyed public confidence and pri- 
vate security.—NSir, the learned gentleman 
has told us, though three successive ie 
have negatived the existence of a plot in 
this country, we ate not, therefore, to 
infer that it did not exist in Scotland, 
where two convictions have taken place. 
In my conscience I do not believe that it 
ever did exist, but in that wretch who has 
so justly paid the forfeit of his crimes. 
Sir, this wretch finding the information he 
gave to government led to the belief rather 
ef security than of danger, was determined 
to try if he could not work upon the tem- 

er of unsuspecting men, and lead them 
into a situation so criminal, that their sa- 
crifice should procure him attention and 
reward from government. Godbe praised ! 
the ruin he intended for others fell upon 
his own head. But is the indignation 
which every man must fecl for so consum- 
mate a villain confined to this transaction 
alone? Does it not lead us to execrate a 
system calculated to produce such horrid 
consequences ?—Sir, many of these pa- 
pers owe their existence to the supineness 
of government, who, for two years, totally 
disregarded and despised them. Is it not 
in proof upon the late trials how much 
these spies have goaded on and inflamed 
the societies of which they were members, 
m order to screen themselves from suspi- 
cion? Much satisfaction have these late 
trials affurded to every independent man 
m the country; proving how incorrupt 
was the source of public justice. The 
dangers which I apprehended are not from 
these miserable papers. No; it is from 
the disbelief of public virtue: every day’s 
experience lessens the opinion of the peo- 
ple: they know not to where or to whom 
they, can look with confidence, or on whom 
they can firmly rely. Let us not, Sir, 
misapply our time in providing remedies 
for dangers which do not exist. Let us 
act so as to regain the confidence we have 
lost. Let us restore to the people the 
perfect enjoyment of their liberties. Let 
us, by every action, convince them of 
eur unwillingness to infringe upon their 
rights, or to load them with any burthen 
beyond what unfortunately the pressure 
of the moment requires. Then, I dare 
pronounce, there will be found not less 
energy, spirit, and resolution to maintain 
the constitution, than there were exerted 
for its establishment. Then, we may bid 
defiance to foreign enemies and domestic 
iEicendiaries. The contest will then be, 
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who can best and most ably defend his 
country. 

Lord W. Russell said, that he could 
not leok with disrespect to the verdict of 
a jury, and that on this head he must 
rather distrust the professions of the 
crown officers, who, though they had 
declared great respect for the decision, 
had yet, as much as possible, endeavour- 
ed to do away its effect. If he was asked 
to support the farther suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, the most obvious ans- 
wer that occurred to him, was what 
treason had existed, or what traitors had 
been convicted? Before he could con- 
sent to the renewal of the measure, he 
wished tq know what benefit had been de- 
rived to the country from the extraor- 
dinary power already granted to ministers. 
If any man thought the Habeas Corpus 
at all worth preserving, he ought certainly 
to exert himself to prevent its suspension 
in the present moment. . 

Mr. Hardinge confessed the incapacity 
of entering into conflict with all, or with 
any part, of that which had called itself 
argument upon the other side of the 
House; because, in his view of it, either 
it bore no coneeivable relation to the sub- 
ject, or was of a nature to be self-refuted. 
This he would undertake, in a few and 
plain words, to demonstrate. He would 
first recall the debate into the real and the. 
only point of it. It was a question of. 
legislative policy, whether, upon a ba- 
lance ot two opposite evils, and both of 
them. constitutional in their nature, an 
existing peril to the safety of the realm 
did, or did not, authorize the farther sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus aet? That 
such a peril did exist when the legisla- 
ture passed the suspension bill, was a 
fact. It was then taken upon trust from 
the reports of committees, but since that 
period has been authenticated and proved. 
Here a fallacy and perversion had arisen, 
which astonished him, when he looked at 
the enlightened understanding that had 
lent itself to the support of it (Mr. Fox), 
and which common sense would refute, 
It had been said, “that what the com- 
mittees and the House of Commons had 
believed as an existing conspiracy, had 
been disproved by the juries, because 
they had acquitted the accused conspira- 
tors.” This was a puzzle absolutely 
childish. It assumed, in the first place, 
that, by acquitting some of the accused 
conspirators, the juries had negatived the 
existence of a conspiracy, and it kad beea 
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said, with an air of triumphant wit, 
‘« Here’s a conspiracy, without conspi- 
rators.' But the ardens verbum is not 
always correct in reasoning. He would 
aay, ** Yes; there is a conspiracy, with- 
out .conspirators; that is, that there is a 
conspiracy, but there are no conspirators 
whom the law has yet been able to reach, 
as guilty of high treason.” The hon. 
gentleman who had opened the opposition 
of that night, had said, that all inquiries 
Into guilt resolved themselves into a Jatin 
hexameter; ‘“ Quis? quibus ‘auxiliis ? 
quid? quando? quomodo? quare?’? The 
juries had answered the word “ Quis,” by 
saying, “not Mr. Hardy, not Mr. Horne 
Tooke, not Mr. Thelwall.” Their pro- 
“ince was, to implicate or exculpate indi- 
viduals. The House had a different and 
a more extensive duty: they were to de- 
termine the general fact, that a conspi- 
racy did, or did not exist; and if they 
found its existence, to guard against the 
evil. The inference, that a conspirac 

existed, they had legislatively collected, 
when ney passed the suspension bill, 
from the facts betore them. Those facts 
were proved, at a later period, as well to 
the jury as to the public. A learned 
friend of his (Mr. Erskine) had said * the 
fact had been proved, but the conclusion 
disproved.” If the fact was proved, 
and if the jury had even said, “ We 
acquit Mr. Hardy, because, from the 
facts proved, we infer no conspiracy,” 
though Mr. Hardy would be well ac- 
quitted, he, as a member of parliament, 
would abide by his own conclusion, and 
should think himself degraded in his le- 
gislative character, if he surrendered his 
judgment, in forming that conclusion, 
tu the juries who had formed an opposite 
one.— Having said this, he was anxious 
to have it understood, that he entertained 
for the acquitted peraons all the delicacy 
that was due to them, and that he consi- 
dered them as beimg innocent. Could he 
say more? He was anxious equally to 
have it understood in general, that no 
human crezture could be more an enthu- 
siast for the right of juries, or the palla- 
dium of our liberties, the Habeas Corpus 
act. He should be of all men the most 
ungrateful, and of the coldest heart, if 
he had not caught, in some degree, that 
enthusiasm from his noble relation (earl 
Camden), with whom he had been incor- 
porated, if he might use that phrase, for 
the best part of his life in the most affec- 
tionate habits, and the dearest friend- 
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ship: nor could he forget. that it was te 
that noble person in the other Houge of 
Parliament that we owed the celebrated 
act upon the subject of libels, which res- 
tored and fixed upon a rock the right of 
juries over the whole of the case, in eri- 
minal proceedings; nor could he also 
forget, that it was the same great man 
(as he could venture to ca him) who, 
with his friend, the earl of Chatham, 
though he was then attorney-general, 
was in @ minority, as a champion of this 
very Habeas Corpus act, which it was 
proposed now to suspend, in some parts 
of it.— Having proved that such a peril 
did exist, he would next ask another 
question, which, ina manner, answered 
itself.—-Had it been supposed by the 
House of Commons, that, upon account 
of these acquittals, the suspension bill 
should be repealed? A recent vote had 
said the reverse, in opposition to a direct, 
a very laboured, and a very ingenious 
effort, the other night, for that purpose. 
—He admitted, however, that having 
proved these points, he was to go farther, 
and satisfy the House, if he could, that 
what existed then, existed equally at 
the moment in which he addressed them ; 
in other words, that such a degree of 
treasonable conspiracy does exist, as to 
warrant a farther suspension of this law. 
He would not only assert this to be the 
fact, because it-had not been proved, 
that what existed then had ceased, but 
he would meet the question fairly, take 
the bull by the horns, and froin the ver- 
dict itself, under all the circumstances, 
infer the necessity of this bill. That ver- 
dict, accompanied as it was by the fact 
of an existing conspiracy (which had 
been preved)amounts to this—to the 
legal impunity and the legal innocence of 
all those who had been yet put upon their 
trial, for their part in that conspiracy. 
The verdict, so accompanied, had left a 
body and mass of treason upon authenti- 
cated proofs, and which the rules of law 
had not enabled the interest of the public 
to correct, by a verdict of conviction 
against any one conspirator. This would, 
of itself, encourage those who had em- 
barked in these wicked councile—would 
heighten the alarm, and would make the 
peril accumulate.—That was not all. 
Could it be forgot, that it was no com- 
mon treason then before them? If it had 
been English treason, he might, perhaps, 
have been satisfied that no such interpo- 
sition would be necessary to repress it; 
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but it was French to the very bone, and 
French, at a moment, of all others, in 
which the fatal prevalence of that enemy 
in arms abroad, as well as in mischief 
here, was at the hcight. His learned 
friend, the attorney-gencral, having stated 
the intercourse of Jacobin societies here 
with Jacobin societresin France, he (Mr. 
Hardinge) had observed particular stress 
laid, by a kind of loud whisper, upon the 
date of those papers, which proved the in- 
tercourse; a date prior to the commence- 
ment of the war. The tone of that whisper 
seemed as if it came from a person (Mr. 
Fox ) blessed with too sound a head, as he 
should have hoped, for so flimsy a diffe- 
rence. Hasthatintercourse, andhave those 
principles, been ever disavowed, since the 
enemy had engaged us? since the war had 
made such an intercourse high treason ? It 
was the more necessary to mark the conti- 
nuance of that mischievous intercourse, 
because a veil had been thrown over it, 
which had misled thousands into the real 
design before they were themselves ap- 
prized of it. This veil had been removed, 
and, as he was confident, removed for 
ever, in argument at least, by his learned 
friend ({serjeant Adair) ona former night, 
who had not shown the least mercy to it; 
but with an ability that was never to be 
forgotten, in that place, or by the public 
at large, had given a death's blow to its 

retence. Could the House forget, that 
it was part of the uae treason imputed, 
and proved upon evidence that could not 
lie—upon authentic papers, to erect the 
ensigns of rebellion, if the enemy should 
invade us ?—for he would not so disgrace 
himself or the House as to argue that re- 
bellion alone was the object of that meet- 
ng which this event should be the sig- 
nal to convene. Would it be forgot, 
that we are now at war against the enemy 
of ourselves, and of the human race, 
whose inordinate power we have not been 
able to repel; who are at our gates, and 
with whom it is the object of conspirators 
and of traitors (for so he would call them) 
to unite? Upon these grounds, he should 
vote in support of his learned friend's pro- 
position. 

Mr. Erskine did not intend to have risen 
but from what had fallen from the last 
speaker. With regard to the conduct of 
the juries on the late trials, he believed, 
that not only the House, but every man 
in the country who had read them were 
satisfied with their justice. He should 
have given precisely the same verdicts 
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himself, and if he were inclined at all to 
differ from them, it would have been for 
the reason given by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox), that they were not delivered 
immediately on the close of the évidence 
for the crown; he was firmly persuaded, 
that at that period the juries must have 
been satisfied that no case had been made 
out against the prisoner, but they acted with 
prudence in dedting to proceed with re- 
gularity and to let the trials proceed. But 
notwithstanding all this, the learned gentle- 
man, from the very same materials which 
had been so unsuccessfully employed b 
the advocates for the crown, had thought 

to declare, that there was such an obvious 
mass of treason, and so clear a proof of 
conspiracy, that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus was even more necessary 
than in the former year when it was first 
suspended. But the learned gentleman, at 
the same time that he had discovered this 
mass of treason, did not pretend to say he 
could find out any of the traitors. This 
appeared to him to be a most preposterous 
assertion. If, indeed, the authors of the 
different papers, in which this mass of 
treason was detected had been undisco-~ 
vered and unknown, there might be somee. 
thing in the argument; but when all these 
papers were signed—when the persons 
signing them were all perfectly well known, 
and when this wonderful mass of treason 
had for a yeartogether been in a course of 
almost daily publication in the newspa- 
pers, why, if it was ever fit to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus at all was it not sus- 
pended a year sooner, and what pretence 
was there for now continuing the suspen- 
sion when the original foundation of it had 
been negatived by the solemn trials which 
parliament had itself directed. If the 
treason still existed, so as to be the justi- 
fication of a still farther suspension, wh 
did not the attorney-general ge on with 
farther trials now.—Mr. EB. said, he could 
answer that question himself; and the an- 
swer was, that the attorney-general after 
the three verdicts of three different juries 
had, with the greatest propriety, thought 
it his duty to proceed no farther; but 
certainly, if he had had worse criminals 
behind than those the jury had acquitted, 
the same sense of propriety would have 
induced him still to persevere. Having 
gone through some other parts of the 
learned gentleman’s speech, he expressed 
the greatest respect for the learned ser- 
jeant ( Adair) ,w o, on a former night, had 


spoken on this subject; but he owned ke 
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could not agree to the encomiums made 
upon his speech, because he had uttered 
doctrines in his opinion inconsistent with 
his character, as a sound constitutional 
lawyer: he had endeavoured to carry the 
House along with him by partial extracts 
from the evidence without giving the 
context or at least the substance of the 
whole taken together, which certainly 
a Sah to have been given before any just 
judgment could be formed upon the sub- 
ject. Thatthis course had not been pursued 
by the learned serjeant, could not be made 
more manifest than by reminding the 
Housethat inhisvery short and ablespeech 
he had summed up what he stated as the 
whole substance of the proof, although 
that proof had occupied the grand jury 
four days before they could find the bills. 
The petty jury seven days in trying the 
first indictment, and the attorney-general 
seven hours in adetailed statement of the 
evidence for the crown, which it was his 
unquestionable duty to lay before them in 
the manner he had ably pursued. How 
could these two accounts of the proceed- 
ings be reconciled: the learned serjeant’s 
strong concentration might be useful in 
chymistry: but this otto of evidence was 
a most dangerous drug to be admi- 
nistered in parliament or In courts of jus- 
tice.—As to the reform of parliament be- 
ing a mere veil for the traitorous machi- 
nations which the learned serjeant had it 
seems torn asunder ; all he could say was, 
that he had not been able to do so in the 
only constitutional forum, where the in- 
tentions of Englishmen could be judged. 
He had not been able to do so to the satis- 
faction of an English jury, who, upon the 
late trials, had all the facts before them. 
—Here Mr. Erskine went into the general 
nature of the evidence for the prosecution 
which he said was chiefly supported (at 
least where it at all touched the conduct 
of the accused) by spies and mercenary 
informers of the most profligate descrip- 
tion, and even with their infamous aids 
(amongst them, indeed, there was ample 
proof of conspiracy ), nothing like treason- 
able intention was brought home to an 

of the prisoners. The evidence, intleed: 
for the prosecution when brought upto the 
ancient standard of the law by which he 
had insisted it should be measured, would 
have justified him, and in his own case 
would probably have induced him to de- 
fend his life upon the utter incompetency 
to support an indictment for high treason, 
without -calling a witness to contradict 
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any part of it; he was glad, however, that 
the trial had taken a different course, and 
that the advocates for the crown had the 
fullest opportunity of saying every thing 
which their public dut had undoubtedly 
exacted. Some good, he said, had re- 
sulted from the discussion of the question, 
as gentlemen had to-night explained dis- 
tinctly what on former occasions, they 
had only insinuated against the sacred 
and invaluable trial by jury, which 
served only to exalt, and to perpetuate 
its character. This new mode of prevent- 
ing guilt, and of averting dangers was ut- 
terly inconsistent with all the principles 
of public liberty. Was it consistent with 
any of thein that men should be confined 
unbailable upon charges of high treason, 
when the utmost of their offences giving 
credit to all the facts alleged against 
them could only amount to a misdemeanor 
upon which they could be bailed? He 
wished much to be informed for he had 
as yet heard nothing whieh came home to 
the mind of a statesman or a lawyer, 
whether any new facts were to be offered 
to the House for this continued suspension 
of the palladium of English freedom, 
If not, he wished the people of Eng- 
Jand to consider for themselves how long 
they were to be calumniated by their re- 
presentatives and terrified out of the en- 
joyment of their rights. He asked whe- 
ther ministers had the least intention to 
prosecute any of the 180 delegates to that 
British Convention which had been ar- 
raigned by them as a treasonable conspi- 
racy to subvert the government, and if 
they had such intention, why did they not 
state it as the ground fora farther sus- 
pension? He inquired also, if there did 
exist such dangers why they had not pro- 
ceeded to the first suspension two years 
sooner,—and it was curious enough to at- 
tend to the time when, without any pre- 
face or the notice of a day they had resort 
to this pretext ? It was at the precise mo- 
ment when government was informed that 
a friend of his a member of the Society 
of the Friends of the People (Mr. Grey) 
intended to bring before the House a pe- 
tition of that association for a reform of 
parliament. This was the clue to all the 
treasons which were to swallow up and 
confound the laws and constitution of the 
empire. This was a fact well-known and 
severely commented upon by the public, 
and his majesty’s ministers would do well 
to consider whether while by passing this 
act they were accusing the people of con- 
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spiring against government the people 
might not retort upon them that they 
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specious veil? Were their proceedings on 
the 20th of January legal and constitu- 


were conspiring against the liberties of | tional means? Was their determination no 


the country. But it had been said, as 
formerly during the American war, that 
this was but a partial suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus; to which he should reply 
in the words of one whose loss must be 
deeply teit in the House, that it was far 
worse than a general suspension, because 
privileges were thus nibbled away in scraps 
and fragments, and the people did not 
stand upon their guard as when they were 
alarmed by a total eclipse of liberty. The 
greatest evils indeed were to be appre- 
hended to the country from ministers who 
had no rule or principle of acting but to 
secure their continuance in office, and 
from a parliament so notoriously at their 
command. He protested against such a 
system of government because he had 
recently personally witnessed its conse- 
quenecs in another country. Measures of 
a similar description produced indeed for 
a season order and peace—but such a 
peace which like the calm before the 
storm only lasted till it burst forth at once 
in popular indignation. The people of 
the Netherlands only asked at first their 
own constitution in the Joyeuse Entrée 
which had been so insolently denied them, 
but when it was offered them at last when 
it could no longer be withheld, they re- 
jected it with disdain and trampled on 
their oppressors. He warned ministers 
against rousing a similar spirit in England, 
which might not only overthrow an admi- 
nistration but dissolve a government. He 
advised ministers to put at a distance and 
for ever all such evils by giving to the 
people the full benefit of their constitution 
and instead of harassing them by unjust 
suspicions, to trust to their ancient zeal 
and firmness in its support. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that after the 
written evidence that had been adduced, 
it was, in his opinion, impossible that any 
individual could doubt of the existence of 
a treasonable conspiracv. The learned 
gentleman had complained that the evi- 
dence had been selected by scraps. What 
were the proofs of his position? He had 
rested on the declaration held out by 
the societies namely, that they intended 
to effect a reform in the representation 
by legal and constitutional means _Be- 
cause they chose to make this declara- 
tion, was that a reason why this House 
should shut their eyes to the true mean- 
ing of the designs concealed under this 
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more to petition parliament, but to seek 
redress from their own laws, legal and 
constitutional means? Was their address 
to the Jacobins and the Convention legal 
and constitutional means? But his learned 
friend recoiled from his own argument : 
for he had suppressed that verbal testimo- 
ny which might have been obtained; what 
that verbal testimony was, he should sub- 
mit to the House. The learned gentle- 
man had himself cross-examined all the wit- 
nesses. In two of the trials his learned 
friend did not care to call those witnesses 
who best knew the transaction; and yet 
his learned friend had pushed his cross- 
examination farther than had ever been 
known upon former occasions. His learn- 
ed friend had grounded his arguments 
against the written evidence upon the oral 
testimony, which it was contended was 
the true criterion of judging the inten- 
tions of the parties. Was not the ques- 
tion put by his learned friend to all the 
witnesses he had thought proper to call 
—‘ Was it your intention to overturn the 
constitution of the kingdom?” What 
answer could be given to such a ques- 
tion? Why did not his learned friend say 
at once—are you a traitor? It was impos- 
sible, as the question was put, that any 
other answer could be given, than such as 
his learned friend had expectcd; but why 
was not Hardy examined? His learned 
fricnd had threatened this, but his pru- 
dence had superseded the impulse of the 
moment, and although Hardy could have 
given much information, yet his learned 
friend knowing the simplicity of Hardy’s 
nature did not choose to call him, because 
Hardy knew too much.—The learned ser- 
jeant replied to Mr. Erskine’s arguments 
respecting the weight due to the verdict 
of a jury but contended that that verdict 
could have no control over the House 
in the exercise of their legislative func- 
tions. He said that his learned friend, at 
the trial of Hardy, in a speech of six 
hours, had chosen to occupy five hours 
and an halfin extracts from Sidney and 
Locke, and only took up halfan hour in 
replying to that which had occupied four 
days in stating, and had employed his 
learned friend, on the part of the crown, 
nine hours in opening. ‘The learned ser- 
jeant next commented upon the evidence 
given by Broomhead, which evidence had 
torn aside the veil; and from the trans 
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actions between him and Yorke, in assem- 
bling several thousand people for the 
purpose of influencing their minds, and 
assuming the legislative fuhctions of the 
country, he contended, that the real. in- 
tentions of these persons were sufficiently 
evident. But it was the duty of that 
House, to prevent those who were con- 
spiring, from bringing their evil intentions 
to such mischievous maturity as meee ren- 
der our efforts to crush it ineffectual. 
Many cases might occur, to prevent which 
required timely legislative interposition, 
that, nevertheless, were not high treason ; 
conspiring to levy war, for instance, was 
not high treason by the statute of Ed- 
ward 3rd. Were we to wait, then, till war 
was actually levied, before we adopted 
preventive measures? The time to inter- 
pose was when we had just grounds to 
suspect. With respect to the melee 
ficance of the numbers, those numbers had 
only been insignificant from the timely 
interposition of government. A right 
hon. gentleman had said, that he should 
not have hesitated in pronouncing the 
persons tried not guilty; because the 
prosecutors had made out no case. Was 
that the fact? Did the jury think that 
to be the fact? They did not; for they 
had hesitated, in one of the trials, two 
‘hours before they delivered their verdict. 
The jury therefore had no doubt of the 
existence of the conspiracy ; and he hoped 
those who had received the benefit of 
their acquittal, would imitate the conduct 
of the Friends of the People, and not per- 
sist in groping like moles in the dark, lest 
they should meet with other juries not 
quite so lenient as those by whom they 
had been acquitted. The learned ser- 
$eant concluded with observing, that he 
most heartily concurred in the céntinua- 
tion of that power in the hands of govern- 
ment which had not hitherto been abused. 
Mr. For said, he had come down to 
the House full of curiosity, to hear what 
case could be made out to justify the re- 
newal of the bill; for although he had 
heard much declamation on the subjec 
in the preceding debates, he had foun 
so little argument, that he conceived it 
must have been all reserved for the pre- 
sent occasion. In one respect his cu- 
riosity had been gratified. Some of the 
arguments were not only new, but the 
most extravagant, perhaps, ever uttered 
in a House of parliament. The attorney- 
general had said, that the object of the 
bill was, not to give a power of taking 
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into custody and prosecuting persons who 
might be guilty of treason, but to give a 
power of arresting and confining persons 
in cases of inchoate guilt, and prevent- 
ing them from completing the crimes 
they would otherwise commit. This was 
a principle as inconsistent with English 
law, as it bore a near resemblance to 
what had been the former, and was too 


‘much the present practice of a neighbour- 


ing country, which for several years had 
been paying the penalties, and expiating 
the crimes, of an absolute monarchy. 
This argument was not even supported 
by the bill of last year; for that went di- 
rectly to the taking up and prosecutin 
of persons supposed to have commit 
acts of treason. To adopt such a system 
of en was to desert all the prin- 
ciples and policy of our ancestors, in fa- 
vour of the infernal policy upon which 
the bastiles and dungeons of tyranny had 
been peopled. It was to say, “ We will 
take up men out of mercy and kindness, 
because we think them likely to commit 
crimes; but this very mercy shall im- 
mure them in prisons, and cut them off 
from society during our will and plea- 
sure.’ Members of parliament were ex- 
cepted ; but might not any other man be 
deprived of his liberty by the will or mis- 
take of ministers, as much as ir any coun- 
try where there existed a power of ar~ 
bitrary imprisonment? It was said, that 
no man could be taken into custody on 
suspicion of a crime of which he had 
been previously acquitted ; but ministers, 
upon their own arguments, must consider’ 
the persons lately acquitted of treason 
as more likely than any other to commit 
acts of treason; and what security was. 
there against our seeing that which had 
been declaimed upon as the climax of 
French injustice, viz. men who had been 
acquitted, and imprisoned as suspected ? 
The whole went upon the new French 
panes which characterized every 
resh act of ministers, while they were 
holding them up as the grand object of 
alarm. What but caprice eould prevent 
them from taking these men again into 
custody ? They would not take up Hardy 
— Why? Because, when men abandoned 
the plain road of the constitution, they 
were involved in eternal contradictions. 
It was admitted that a conspiracy to levy 
war was not treason, and then it was 
asked, ‘‘ Shall we not prevent the mischief 
by taking the parties into custody before 
war is actually levied?” The law said 
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distinctly, you shall not take them into 
custody as guilty of treason; this was all 
the answer necessary to be given; and to 
say otherwise was to calumniate the sta- 
tutes of Edward 3rd and Charles 2nd. 
He was the less surprised to hear the 
law calumniated, when he heard the same 
persons who did so, calumniate those who 
were charged with the administration of 
the law. They talked of juries respect- 
fully in words, but what was their argu- 
ment? ‘“ We will not try any of the per- 
sons implicated in the charges against 
the persons lately acquitted ; but if any 
shall be guilty of similar offences, them 
we will prosecute, and take our chance 
of the verdict of another jury.” Thus 
they would reduce trial by jury to some- 
thing of equal value with a trial b 

chance. Those who in colourable words 
go talked of the effects of the institution, 
he could not but suspect of disliking the 
institution itself. His learned friend who 
spoke last had said, that the cross-exa- 
mination of witnesses on the trial had 
been permitted to a latitude beyond all 
precedent. By whose fault? The fault 
of the Court, undoubtedly; and if the 
Court was to blame, let the Court be cen- 
sured, or rather let his learned friend own 
fairly the principles of those with whom 
he now acted, and say, ‘* When the Court 
and the law are in our favour, they are 


entitled to all possible deference; but: 
' with a limited monarchy in Great Britain. 


when they happen to be against us, we 
owe them no respect.” The entire 


speeches and evidence of the learned | 


gentlemen on the trials had not convinced 
the juries, and parts of the one, with 
le of the other, should not convince 

im. 
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their side the law and the constitution, 
and were only called upon to refute the 
strange arguments brought against them. 
If original arguments were ever so abune 
dant, he would disdain to use any, for he 
was not so presumptuous as to set up any 
theory of his own in preference to the 
law of Edward 3rd and of Charles 2nd. 
To suppose that any number of the peo- 
ple of this country were disaffected to 
the constitution was a calumny. The 
House was called upon in 1795 to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus act, for corres- 
pondeénce with France, which had taken 
place in 1792, two years before the first 
suspension was proposed. Ministers 
themselves owned that even in the sus- 
ene societies, the greater part were de- 
uded by the few, who, under the mask 
of parliamentary reform, wished to lead 
them to subvert the government. What 
did this prove, but that the people were 
so well affected to the constitution, that 
no man durst speak openly against it? 
Had there been a period since the acces- 
sion of the house of Brunswick, when 
there were fewer persons in this country 
disaffected to his majesty’s person? Was 
any such period likely to occur? At what 
time, then, could they hope for the re- 
storation of the Habeas Corpus act? 
Better would it be, to say at once, that 
they had taken their last leave of it, and 
that the state of Europe was incompatible 


Were we to wait till the London Corres- 
onding Society dissolved themselves ? 
inisters would say, that the dissolution 
was only a pretence. Were we to ex- 
pect the death of all the members? Few 


He would venture to assume, that , as they were, they would have successors; 


they who heard part of the argument and | for, till all governments were perfect, and 


evidence, and that only upon one side, 
could not form so good a judgment of 
the case as the juries who heard the 
whole. All the means of prosecution 
and of evidence were in their hands; all 
the persons whom they thought fit to 
pore had been acquitted; they ac- 
nowledged the acquittals to be so de- 
cisive, that they did not think it advisea- 
ble to prosecute any more; it was not 
therefore, very fancitul to say, that every 
man and woman in England had been ac- 
quitted of the alleged conspiracy; and, 
notwithstanding all he had heard, his 
ideas were too gross and concrete to con- 
ceive a conspiracy without conspirators. 
The arguments of those who opposed the 
bill were said to be few. They had on 
[VOL. XXX1.] 


all men wise and virtuous, there would 
be discontented persons in every country. 
Under arbitrary governments the dis- 
contented were more numerous, though 
less active, and consequently apparent; 
but, when the awful crisis came, then it 
was found, that curses had been uttered, 
not loud but deep. In 1768, 1769, and 
1780, there had been popular tumults, 
which the authority of the civil magistrate 
could not suppress ; but, since the epoch 
of the French revolution, the source of 
all our alarms, had there been a single in- 
stance of resistance to civil authority, 
except, indeed, when the zeal of loyalty 
was exerted to burn the houses of dis- 
senters ? 

Mr. Fox asked, how any man of sense 
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or humanity could talk of the persons 
lately acquitted as having experienced 
the mercy of their country ? Was it mercy 
to be torn from thcir families, to be im- 
prisoned for six months, and then turned 
out into the world again, their means of 
subsistence perhaps cut off? They had 
experienced the justice of this country in 
their acquittal: but to talk of mercy was 
an insult. He concluded with observing, 
that the trial by jury, and the representa- 
tion of the people in the House of Coin- 
mons, were the corner-stones of the con- 
stitution. ‘The latter, he had Jong been 
of opinion, stood in need of some rctorm : 
for although it was truc, that the House 
was capable of receiving an impressiun 
from the people, it had been most ca- 
Jamitously proved in the American war 
that it did not receive that impression 
soon enough; and there were cases, such 
as the present war, still more calamitous, 
in which time was every thing, and delay 
might involve House, Lords, King, and 
people in one common ruin. 

Mr. Witt said, that supposing the dan- 
ger to exist, the only questions were, 
whether the remedy proposed was appli- 
cable to that danger, and whether the 
application of it was hkely to produce 
evil consequences? It was neither a de- 
viation from the policy of our ancestors, 
nor a desertion of the principles of the 
constitution; but a constitutional re- 
medy often applied in cases of adequate 
danger, and fortunately always with the 
best effects. Was such a conspiracy as had 
been so often and so ably described, a case 
to which the suspension was less applica- 
ble than any of those to which it had 
been applied in former times ? Dida case 
in which opinions of the most poisonous 
nature were circulated, with every degree 
of art through every channel, when the 
most extraordinary exertions were made 
to put in motion a machine, the dreadful 
effects of which had been but too fatally 
expericnecd in another country, less de- 


mand vigorous and cfiective means of 


prevention than others, where, although 
the danger was great, it was not so 
active. 
crimes, which, if not prevented, it might 
be too late to punish, was the distinct ob- 
ject of the bill. This, it was said, was 
lixe the old policy of France, or like 
the new system of Robespierre; but 
let it be remembered, that by this preven- 
tion the House of Orange, in the first in- 
stance, and the louse of Brunswick in 


To prevent the commission of 
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the second had been maintained upon the 
throne. In France, persons acquitted of 
imputed crimes were imprisoned as sus- 
pected; here and under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, they were en- 
larged. ‘The circumstances of the time 
demanded that a discretionary power 
should be given to ministers, and there 
was no reason to fear that it would be 
abused, any more than it had been upon 
former occasions. No man would carry 
the plea of autrefois acquit so far as to 
say that it should operate as an indem- 
nity for all future offences; and therefore 
if any of the persons lately acquitted, 
should be found pursuing such measures 
as those for which they had been tried, 
they would be as liable to be taken inte 
custody as any other. A power must be 
given by the bill to commit on something 
less than legal proof of treason, or the 
bill itself must be nugatory. Conspiring 
to levy war, was by several temporary 
acts of the legislature, a substantive 
treason; and in particular cases, such as 
if the conspiracy took effect, as it must 
endanger the life of the sovereign, by the 
stream of authorities for more than a cen 
tury, it was an overt-act oftreason. The 
bill was, therefore, a measure of sound 
precaution, both for the individuals who 
might engage in such designs, but above 
all for the public. Even where persons 
were committed on legal proof of treason, 
it might take much time to explore all the 
connexions and ramifications of the guilt 
and consequently much time before the 
offender could be brought to trial, consis- 
tent with a due regard to the public 
safety. The ailewed disrespect for the 
verdict of a jury proceeded ona miscone 
struction of words. It was no disre- 
spect to say that different juries might 
draw different conclusions from the same 
facts, or that a jury might have been miss 
led by an advocate’s eloquent and power- 
ful statement of the law of treason. He 
came next to examine whether a con: 
spiracy of such magnitude as to call 
fur the remedy proposed, had been provedi 
Here he took notice of the history, views, 
and intentions of the societies. To this, 
he said, no answer had been given; but 
he had heard with grief, a right hon, gen- 
tlheman (Mr. Fox), who claimed being 
the champion of the constitution, sayy 
that froin all this he felt no alarm. He 
had heard it, indeed, with the less sur- 
prise, because he had observed, from ses- 
sion to session, and from day to day, 
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gentlemen on the other side of the House 
with more of less caution, decrying the 
danger to be apprehended from French 
principles.— He recurred again to the ma- 
chinations of the disaffected, which, he 
said, the speeches of gentlemen on the 
other side of the House rendered still 
more dangerous, and still more necessary 
to be guarded against, by the sound part 
of the House, and of the country. All the 
facts charged in the Report of the Secret 
Committee had been admitted by the ad- 
vocate for the accused, to have been 
proved upon their trials.. The verdicts of 
the juries were not conclusive. Juries 
might acquit prisoners, without deciding 
that they were not conspirators, or that 
no conspiracy existed. To refuse to con- 
tinue the suspension would be to declare 
that all the acts proved upon the trials 
were innocent. It was really surprising 
to hear a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox ) 
declare that the societies were the less 
dangerous for not being men of property 
after the example in France when those of 
no property took the ascendant over those 
that had, and reduced them to a state more 
deplorable than was formerly the condition 
ofthe meanest. The smallness of the num- 
ber of those socicties which smaliness, 
however, he believed to be only compa- 
rative, was undoubtedly a security to the 
majority, if they took the necessary pre- 
cautions ; butif they now by supineness ex- 
posed themselves, they would also expose 
the bulk of the people to be worked upon 
by those engines of incessant activity 
which employed all the arts even of war 
in every species of deception. The quo- 
tation made by an hon. member might be 
reduced to two questions, ** Quibus auxi- 
diis? Et quando?” Their auxiliaries were 
the champion writers of the Rights of 
Man, the Jacobins, and the French Con- 
vention; their time was that which was to 
be the signal fur the assembling their se- 
cret committee—when the French flect 
Was at sea, and when they had hopes of 
an invasion. He then concluded with an 
eloquent description of the relative duties 
of the parliament and the people. ‘The 
parliament whilst he explained to them 
the extent of thcir danger, would show 
their fortitude and firmness in resistance ; 
and the people would support them with 
confidence and loyalty. ‘Thus, by their 
united eiforts they would both be happily 
oe from all the dangers that assailed 
them. 


Mr. Grey said, that the gentlemen with 
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whom he had the honour to act, had been 
frequently apbraided, with having exulted 
at the acquittal of the persons who had 
recently been tried under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act; and a simila- 
rity had been drawn between that exulta- 
tion and what might be expected at the 
acquittal of a felon by his accomplices. 
Let the House examine how the question 
stood. Certain persons had been accused 
of a treasonable conspiracy, and the 
grounds of charge agains them were, the 
publication of certain papers: on these a 
jury of their ee pale had pronounced 
the persons accused to be innocent, and 
the charge unfounded. What were we 
then to think of the calumnies which were 
poured forth against the exercise of ei 
invaluable trial by jury ? Would it be sai 

that ithad not been fairly exercised, because 
it had brought to light the unfounded 
alarms with which ministers endeavoured 
to frighten the nation for the purpose of 
answering their own views? It had been 
argued, that there were precedents to 
warrant a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, and that, as no evil consequenccs 
had arisen to the liberty of the subject on 
those occasions, there was noapprehension 
to be entertained that the powers en- 
trusted to ministers by the present bill 
would be attended with more inconveni- 
ence now, than on the occasions alluded 
to. To this he would answer, that a sus- 
pension of the act in question had never 
beforetaken place on such trivial.grounds ; 
and he defied those who supported the 
present question to adduce a single in- 
stance in which a renewal of the suspen- 
sion was suffered to take place, after the 
acquittal of the persons apprehended un- 
der its sanction. To favour the measure 
the watch-word Jacobinism was con- 
stantly brought forward, and the example * 
of France held up to the view of the public ; 
but these could have no possiblerelation to 
the condition of this country, or the tem- 
per of its inhabitants. The former despot- 
ism of France cffected its own overthrow, 
from the intolerable abuses which had 
crept into it, and which it was itself unable 
to correct; but the constitution of thts 
country, provided the means of reform. 
ing its errors, and consequently of perpe- 
tuating its blessings. ‘Lhe French revo- 
lution had been termed a rebellion, ob- 
tained by outrage, and characterised by 
insult : this, however, was not the fact ; 
he would insist that rebellion had never 
been accomplished by insult on the part 
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of the people, but provoked by the op- 
Dai of rulers; and in this he was 
appy to be supported by Mr. Burke, and 
others who had acted with him in his op- 
position to the American war. If any 
discontent had been raised in the country 
it could not be by Paine’s and Barlow's 
books, without a previous cause ; but the 
discontent must have been excited by the 

government, 
66 


For love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, 
speaks ; | 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ; 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
{infects unseen.” 
Let us review the discontent of France at 
the time of the revolution. That could 
not be said to proceed from want of power 
of imprisonment. There was an absolute 
monarchy and a bastile. Let us review 
the conduct and motives of the Dutch: 
they have been accused of supineness: 
they were not supine under the oppres- 
sive tyranny of Philip the 2nd; nor would 
they have been supine now, if they had 
not wanted cause for exertion. The fact 
was, that they were weary of their govern- 
ment and no longer thought it worth de- 
fending. It wasindifferent to them whether 
they received a foreign power, or were 
ek ia by adomestic one; they had 
nothing worth protecting or fighting for, 
and found an interest in ridding them- 
selves of a government which had, in a 
great measure, become intolerable, and 
deprived them of those privileges which 
they once possessed, and which it was 
their pride to maintain. Here was an 
example well worth the contemplation of all 
the governments of Europe, since it would 
teach them how dangerous it was to trifle 
with the most sacred rights of the people. 
He should give his negative to the motion 
because he approved of that old exploded 
doctrine, that the Habeas Corpus act 
ought never to be suspended except in 
cases of actual or very imminent danger. 

The House divided: 

Tellers. 
Mr. Solicitor-general - 
mens Mr. Serjeant Watson - } ane 
Mr. Grey - =- = = 
HOES ) Mr Sheridan - 2 t ve 
The bill was then read a second time. 
List of the Minority. 

Antonie, Lee Aubrey, sir John 
Anspn, Thomas Bouverie, hon. E. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 


Burch, J. R. 
Byng, George 


Cavendish, lord G. H. 


Church, J. B. 
Coke, T. W. 

Coke, Edward 
Colquhoun, William 
Courtenay, John 
Crewe, John 
Curwen, Christian 
Erskine, hon. Thos. 
Edwards, G. N 
Featherston, sir H. 
Fitzpatrick, general 
Fletcher, sir Henry 
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Lemon, sir William 
Maitland, hon. Thos, 
M‘Leod, colonel N. 
North, Dudley 
Pierse, Henry 
Plumer, William 
Powlett, Powlett 
Rawdon, hon. John 
Rvubinson, Maurice 
Russell, lord William 
Spencer, lord Robert 
Shawe, Cunliffe 
Smith, William 
Sturt, Charles 
Tarleton, general 


Foley, hon. Edward = Thorold, sir John 
Fox, rt. hon. C. J. Thompson, Thomas 
Francis, Philip Townshend, lord J. 
Hare, James Walwyn, James 
Harrison, John Wharton, John 
Harcourt, John Whitbread, Samuel 
Howard, Henry Whitmore, Thomas 
Jekyll, Joseph Wynn, R. W. 
Jervoise, C. Jervoise TELLERS, 


St. John, St. Andrew Grey, Charles 
Lambton, William H. Sheridan, R. B. 


Jan 28. The order of the day being 
read for going into a committee on the 
bill, the Attorney-general moved, “‘ That 
the Speaker do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. Fox said, that there was nothing 
asserted in the preamble of the bill which 
had any reference to the law of treason. 
He would not pledge himself to the mea- 


sure of bringing in a declaratory act to 


explain the law of treason ; but if, in the 
late trials, doubts and constructions had 
been attempted to be introduced upon the 
statute of Edward 3rd, which was, io his 
mind, the most simple and explicit upon 
the statute book, it was of importance 
that these should be done away, and that 
the statute should be put upon the footin 

of clearness and precision, for which it ha 

originally been introduced. He meant to 
oppose the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
on the general grounds which had al- 
ready been stated, and which he should 
not now recapitulate. It had been said, 
that in suspending the Habeas ae we 
only imitated the example of our fathers: 
the Habeas il ad, indeed, been 
suspended, but the continuance of that 
suspension, after the period for which it 
had originally been fixed, was rare indeed. 
Inthe reigns of William 3rd, and of George 
ist and 2nd, it had been suspended either 
during the period of rebellion, when it 
was of consequence to prevent any acces- 
sion to the rebel force, or from the dread 
of attempts to assassinate the king, which 
from the instantancousness with which 
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pat could be executed, it was sa pu 
and necessary to meet by means of imme- 
diate prevention, neither of which circum- 
stances applied to the present period. He 
concluded, therefore, that the present 
measure was as little warranted by prece- 
dents, as it was by the general principles of 
the constitution, and the consideration of 
existing circumstances. 

The Attorney General declined enterin 
into the general discussion, but deprecated 
any attempt to draw the law of treason 
into question. 

Mr. Pitt said, that for the honour of the 
country no case similar to the present had 
ever occurred. The dangers which we 
had now to encounter arose from the pro- 
gress of those principles, the dreadful con- 
sequences of which we had for some years 
past had the misfortune to witness. Riace 
the Revolution the Habeas Corpus had 
been twelve times suspended, and in three 
or four of these instances the suspension 
had been continued without bringing for- 
ward any fresh grounds, only stating the 
general prevalence of danger. The only 

uestion, then, was, whether, because the 
nger at the present moment was not 
precisely the same, though in the minds 
of many rational persons it was of a nature 
infinitely more alarming, we ought not to 
adopt the same means of precaution that 
were employed in those former instances. 

The House divided : 

: Tellers. 

Mr. Serjeant Watson - 

aes sr Hobart . - - eS 
: Colonel Maitland 

Noes $y. Jekyll = = f 14 

_ The bill then went through the commit- 
tee, and was afterwards reported. On the 
<9th, it was read a thirdtime; and on 
the motion “ That the bill do pass,” the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Steele . ee 
YEAS S Mr John Smyth - - : 62 
Mr. Sheridan - = = 
mone Mr. Plumer - - - © ; 4 


The bill was then passed. 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion respecting 
Peace with France.|] Jan. 26. Mr. Grey 
rose, in consequence of his notice to bring 
before the House a question in its nature 
and in its consequences one of the most 
important on which that House ever ex- 
ercised its deliberation or its power. After 
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two years war, marked with a mixture of 
brilliant successes and melancholy disas- 
ters, both of which had contributed to 
drain this country of its blood and of its 
treasure, we were not one point nearer to 
the object for which it was said to be un- 
dertaken. A melancholy reflection this ; 
still more s0, when the lives of perhaps 
50,000 of our countrymen had been sacri- 
ficed, and when we had so enormously in- 
creased our debt; a debt which had con- 
tributed so much, and which would con- 
tribute much more, to damp the ardour, 
cramp the genius, and check the industry 
of all tanks, and descriptions of people. 
Melancholy indeed was this reflection 
since if the war were to terminate to-day, 
we should have added to our national debt 
perhaps 70 millions. Surely, then, it be- 
came the House to pause before they pro- 
ceeded one step farther, where the issue 
was so hazardous, and the loss so large 
and certain.—The proposition which he 
had to bring forward was such as every 
member had had an opportunity of consi- 
dering, for when he gave his notice he not 
only explained the nature of the subject, 
but gave to the House the very terms of 
his motion ; and he added at that time, in 
order that no ambiguity should be found 
in any branch of the subject, the substance 
of what he conceived to be the minister’s 
avowed opinion as to a form of government 
in France, with which this country might 
safely and honourably treat. He should 
re-state as well as he was able, the words 
of that right hon. gentleman. He had 
said, “ that in regard to the government 
with which we should treat, the best terms 
of security were, in his opinion, to be ob- 
tained from a monarchy on something like 
the basis of the old government of France, . 
that he conceived it would be possible for 
this country to treat with a republic, but 
that with the present government of 
France, we could not treat, nor ought we 
to treat, for we were not yetso reducedas 
to make it necessary for us to treat with 
them, and there was porns in the aspect 
of their resources which made them formi- 
dable to us. In fact, nothing short of the 
utter ruin of this country would induce 
the minister to treat for peace. This, he 
understood to be the meaning, and this he 
feared might be the effect of the right hon. 
gentleman’s sentiments upon that subject, 
if that House should be pleased to adopi 
them. And these sentiments were in- 
deed alarming, when it was considered 
that they came from a man who had the 
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direction of public affairs, and on whose 
opinion, should the House support it, the 
dreadful issue of this war depended. This 
Opinion, however had not yet been cout» 
tenanced by the House of Commons. He 
hoped it never would, and He had now en- 
deavoured to bring a question forward 
which should, as fairly as possible, put 
that point in issue. This was an occasion 
in which it was absolutely necessary, that 
the House should deal fairly and frankly 
with the people; the more especially so 
when they were voting away the money 
and sacrificing the lives of their constitu- 
ents. It was a question, on the issue of 
which even the people of France had a 
right to expect the House to come to a 
decision ; for the people of France ought 
to know against what it was that they were 
fighting—they ought to know, whether, in 
the opinion of that House, they had a 
right —which he would contend, as a ge- 
neral principle, every nation under Heaven 
had — of determining what form of go- 
vernment they shall have. There *was 
another reason why the question which he 
should propose that night should be met 
by an explicit vote—it was necessary on 
account of thé situation of the minister 
himself; it was as important to him that 
he should not be deceived, as it was im- 
portant tothe country that he should not 
deceive the House. It was necessary that he 
should know whether the House was wil- 
ling togo on with a bellum ad internecionem. 
His proposition was framed with a view to 
all these points. It was plain, simple, and 
intelligible It did not go to the full 
extent of his own opinion upon the sub- 
ject. The effect of his motion went not 
the length of declaring that we would, or 
even that we ought to negociate now. It 
would be nothing more, if carried, than a 
parliamentary declaration, that the form 
of government in France was not a bar to 
a negociation with this country. It merely 
aimed at putting the affairs of the two na- 
tions ina ncgociable state. 

This, then, being the question, he 
hoped that the pledge which the minister 
had entered into of meeting this subject 
fairly, would be acted up to, that the 
question might not be evaded. He had 
been told, upon former occasions, that 
the question between this country and 
France, was not to be considered as the 
ordinary dispute between nations at war, 
but was of a particular nature. Unfortu- 
nately, that was true; but yet we ought 
to know the specific object of hostilities ; 
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then we should consider what prospect 
there was of future success from past 
endeavours; and then would follow the 
question, how far it would be politic to 
continue hostilities. But the.question; un- 
fortunately for us, could hardly be said to 
be now of that nature. He wastold, when 
the dispute arose that there were several 
causes for the commencement of the war ; 
he was told, when hostilities commenced, 
that the fall of the government of France 
was essential to the safety of our own ; for 
that theirs was in direct hostility to ours, 
and that their succcss was incompatible with 
our safety. He had no doubt but that he 
should be told the same thing now, and 
that it might be insisted upon, that there- 
fore we could not now negociate. Nor 
had he any doubt, but that an attempt 
would be made to tell the House, that 
their former decisions were tantamount to 
this. He did not think that such could 
fairly be said to be the effect of any of the 
decisions of that House. If we recurred 
to the time when we were at peace, we 
should find the House in express terms 
thanking his majesty for abstaining from 
all interference in the affairs of France. 
This was in December 1792,* long after 
the king of France had been deposed, and 
the French had established a republican 
form of government ; and after also many 
of the excesses for which the French had 
been so much. and so deservedly blamed 
had been perpetrated. He knew of no- 
thing since in which the House had given 
a contrary opinion. He had heard, in- 
deed, many arguments urged to support 
a contrary opinion; but he did not know 
of any decision of that House by which 
that opinion had been negatived, and 
therefore he did not propose now any 
thing incompatible with what the House 
had already done. It was for the House 
to consider, whether they would coun- 
tenance to its full extent, the opinion 
which the minister had often expressed 
upon the subject, and would take from him 
and impose upon themselves the great re- 
sponsibility which had hitherto been at- 
tached to administration only. He would 
ask the House, to reflect upon the situa- 
tion of the present war, and on the man- 
ner in which it had commenced. It was 
true that the declaration of war originated 
in France; but did that decide the ques- 
tion of, who in reality commenced the 
contest? Did we not refuse all satisfac- 
Sea aa ree a epee eset nr eae 
* See Vol, 50, p. 6. 
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tion to France after complaints were 
stated? Did we not send away one of 
their ministers, and refuse to receive an- 
other? Was, therefore, the mere decla- 
ration of war the commencement of hos- 
tilities ? Most indubitably it was not. He 
therefore regarded the war on our part as 
awar of aggravation, without showing to 
the French how it might have been avoid- 
ed, or how it now can be discontinued, 
and by this conduct on our part there 
was a complete bar to all treaty, to re- 
move which bar was the object of his 
motion. 
How far the object of the war, on our 
part, as explained by the minister, was 
attainable, and how far, under the present 
circumstances, it was politic on our part 
to pursue it, were points which ought to 
be considered. If the House was indeed 
of opinion, that the very existence of 
this country depended on our being able 
to force the French to abandon their pre- 
sent form of governmen:; however distant 
and vain the hope might seem to him, he 
could have nothing to offer against our 
trying to accomplish it; for he had no 
doubt that the House and the country 
must determine to make every sacrifice 
in their power; but he hoped that the 
existence of the government of France 
was not incompatible with, or its destruc- 
tion necessary to, the safety of this country, 
and he washappy to say he saw nothing that 
ought to preclude our treating with them. 
In examining this question, he should not 
find it necessary to inquire into a point 
which had been often insisted upon, 
namely, that one nation in, some cases has 
aright to interfere with the internal go- 
vernment of another. As a general pro- 
position, he was ready to say he could 
not admit the right which one nation had 
to interfere with the government of an- 
other; but in certain particular cases, he 
thoughtthe proposition might beadmitted : 
he begged. it to be understood that he did 
not subscribe to the doctrine of interfer- 
ence with the governments of other states 
to an unqualified extent. It was not, 
however, to be denied, that, generally 
speaking, a nation has a right to form 
its own government, and that other nar 
‘tions have no right to interpose. That 
Was not a question intu which the discus- 
sion of this subject would properly lead; 
for supposing the destruction ef the pre- 
sent government of France to be a desir- 
able object for this country, it became us, 
before we should set about it, to inquire 
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into the prospect which we had of suceeed- 
ing in the attempt, and ask ourselves 
whether the probability of accomplishing 
it was equal to the hazard of the enter- 
prise. Here he must confess the view was 
very unfavourable. He did not wish to 
dwell on the circumstances of the war, 
because they were fresh in the recollection 
of every member, and because they were, 
the latter part of them, so extremely <lis- 
astrous, that no man of sensibility could 
review them without concern for the fate 
of this country. He feared they afforded 
but an indifferent source of consolation to 
those who had predicted a favourable is- 
sue to the contest. He had heard with 
astonishment the foundation which the 
minister laid for owr success in the termi- 
nation of the present war; namely, the 
weakness of the French and the streneth 
of Great Britain. He was astonished, he 
repeated, at bearing this sort of argument ; 
however, that was the ground on which 
thig question should be considered, and 
the argument was divided into two 
branches—the chance of a counter-revor 
lution in France, and the reduced state of 
their finances. With regard to a counter- 
revolution to be effected by force of arms, 
was it necessary that sucha position should 
be argued? Was it necessary to recapi- 
tulate the circumstances which made up 
our daily experience upon the subject? 
It was true, that the present government 
of Krance had committed the most horrid 
acts of cruelty; but was it doubted, that 
with all its excesses, the mass of the peo- 
ple were attached to that government? 
And if so, was it. to be a question, whe- 
ther the. moderation which that govern- 
ment had lately shown, would. diminish 
that attachment? ‘The truth was, and it 
would be criminal to attempt to conceal 
it, the people of France detested the very 
idea of a monarchy at this moment: what- 
ever might be the detects of a republican 
form. of government, a republic they were | 
determined to have, and it was out of our 
power to prevent it. A republic they 
would have, one and indivisible; whatever 
the minister of this country might think 
or say, that would be the established 
form of government in France ; at least 
by force we should never be able to pre- 
vent it. This. opinion he had tormed at 
an early period of the contest, and every 
event had confirmed that opinion. But he 
was ready to admit, that those who main- 
tained a contrary opinion, were not incon- 
sistent with their premises; for they al- 
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Jeged, that the French revolution was 
brought about by the people having pe- 
rused republican writings. He, on the 
contrary, maintained, that the French 
revolution was not the result of the theory 
and speculation of philosophers, but arose 
out of the hardships and misery which 
made the French hate and detest the ty- 
ranny and despotism from which they ori- 
ginated. It was ridiculous to eay that any 
people will revolt under a good govern- 
ment, merely to try the effect of theory 
and speculation. ose who were of that 
Opinion, were unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of man. He should like to be 
shown the page of history, where the mass 
of any people had revolted from the govern- 
ment under which they enjoyed protec- 
tion. In reality, mankind in general were 
inclined the other way; they were fond 
of a government, and sometimes blind to 
its defects, when they were conscious they 
were protected by it. But he was afraid 
this was not always the case with govern- 
ments : those who managed them were not 
always satisfied with the affection and obe- 
dience of the people; they would often 
plunder and insult them. He was sorry to 
a4 also, that governments in general seem- 
ed not to grow wise by experience, and 
that this was most unfortunately true inthe 
history of revolutions. It had been hoped 
that the revolution of America would have 
taught ministers to proceed with more cau- 
tion. But let us see a little how we stand. 
Three campaigns had now passed. Had 
we gained any thing? We were once so 
forward, that, in the opinion of an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) we might be 
able to march triumphantly to Paris; and 
he believed, although he was not so san- 
guine as that hon. gentleman, that really 
at one time there was some idea that the 
allies might subdue the French. But had 
we gained one inch since that period? 
We had made once an impression on the 
' side of Alsace. Had we gained any thing 
since? We had gained the port of Tou- 
lon. Had we gained a single man in fa- 
vour of our cause by that event? If we 
looked to the south of France for an in- 
surrection, what prospect had we of gain- 
ing any thing by it? There we should 
see the main body of the people attached 
to the present government. Was it not, 


at this very moment, the case in our own? ! 


Did we not see the hands of government 
strengthened every hour, even upon the 
bare suspicion of acommon danger? Had 
not the {labeas Corpus act been suspend- 
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ed on that idea? Was it the less likely 
to be the case in France, under all cir- 
cumstances, than in any other country ? 
He would say, therefore, that with regard 
to every hope of a counter-revolution in 
France, the question was at anend. The 
next point which had been insisted upon 
by the minister, as a reason why we 
should expect success in the present war, 
was the want of resources on the part of 
the French. He had heard much on this 
head, from the commencement of the war 
to this moment, and yet the French had 
been successful in proportion as we had 
depreciated their resources. He had 
heard it in his majesty’s speech. [ Here 
he read part of the king's speech of last 
year. *] Such was the language in 1794, 
and such was the language now. But 
the history of the world proved the fal- 
lacy of this mode of argument. Pre- 
cisely in the same style the House of 
Commons was addressed in 1777, when 
the American war was hardly begun, and 
upon that occasion a speech was made 
ve person (the late lord Chatham), to 
whose authority the right hon. gentleman 
would certainly pay some attention. 
That great statesman had then asked, 
‘¢ Where is the man who has the forehead 
to say he can prove it? I should be glad 
to see his face; I should like to look at 
it.” Now we all know that the Ame- 
ricans had issued a great quantity of 
paper money, and they were said on that 
account to want resources, and it was in- 
sisted that therefore they must fall. It 
was then also stated that the debts of the 
Americans would amount to 66 millions 
sterling, and that the whole value of their 
estates did not amount to more than 38 
millions. Such were the arguments then, 
and such they were now: this was the 
misfortune of having the affairs of this 
nation in the hands and under the direc- 
tion of men who were unable to distin- 
ee betweeu the fallacy of such calcu- 
ations and the energy of a people strug- 
gling for what appeared to them to be 
their freedom—men who thought that 
their knowledge upon such topics was su- 
perior to what was to be collected from 
the testimony of experience and the his- 
tory of nations. But, if we compared 
that statement of American resources 
with those of France, we should find 
that, even upon that calculation, there 
was & prodigious advantage in favour of 
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France. The most exaggerated account 
that had been given of the probable debt 
of France, amounted only to 420 mil- 
lions, and the value of their landed estate 
was admitted to be above 600 millions 
sterling. What, then, was to be said on 
the question of calculation, especially 
when we all knew that the French were 
now adding whole nations to their wealth 
e-when they had in their possession a 
bank, which was once said to be identi- 
fied with the bank of England? But this, 
in truth, great and mighty as the advan- 
tage was in favour of the French, was not 
by any means the real way to estimate 
the resources of a people, who, in a state 
of revolution, were contending for their 
liberties and lives. ‘They were not to be 
measured by the common efforts of a 
eh for while there was iron in the 

owels, or grass upon the surface of the 
earth, there was no end to their re- 
sources. Besides, if we looked at the po- 

ulation of France, we should find that 
It amounted to one-sixth of the whole of 
Europe: add to this, the distracted and 
impoverished state of our allics, and then 
he believed no man Jn his senses would 
think of success in another campaign 
against them; for it was clear, however 
desirable the thing might be, it was im- 
possible to conquer them. With regard 
to our own resources, he believed them 
to be very great; equal, certainly, to 
every thing to which they ought to be 
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yet furnished us with a single man, ora 
single ruble? Was it from our good ally, 
the king of Prussia, who had _ taken 
1,200,000/. of our money? Let us hear 
his construction on the treaty which 
enabled him to receive that sum of us, as 
also the opinion of the Emperor on that 
subject. The Emperor complained that 
his Prussian majesty had not brought 
into the field the 62,000 men, agreeably 
to his engagement. The king of Prussia 
denied our right to command any of the 
Prussian troops, and asserted that they 
ought not to march against the French, 
but remain to defend Germany. Could 
any thing like an excuse be given by mi- 
nisters for this wild waste ot the public 
money ? The right hon gentleman had 
quotcd a passage from an_ eloquent 
speech. He might, by looking a few 
lines back in the same speech, have found 
another, much more to the purpose : 

“ Spem si quam accitis Ztoldm habuistis 

in armis, 

“ Ponite—” 
He had often heard that the strongest 
reason a great nation could have for en- 
tering into a war was, to defend its ho- 
nour; and he agreed to that, because it 
was by defending its honour it protected 
itself from insult; but he never undere 
stood it to be sound policy to cherish 
this principle achat all limits; on the 
contrary, he took this to be, as every 
thing in human affairs ought to be, sub- 


applied, but not equal to the conquest of ject to the dictates of prudence; and here 


France, or the carrying ona war of ag- 
gravation. Whatever we might think of 
ourselves, we had not, nor could we, in 
the nature of things have in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, the energy and spirit of 
the French; for they must fight while 
there was a man or a shilling lett. What 
were our resources? Had the Emperor 
improved them? Let us hear what was 
said upon that subject in his own memo- 
rial, wherein he stated that he was drained 
of men and money, and that his army 
was destitute of provisions and other ne- 
cessaries, and that they must return home. 
[Here Mr. Grey read an extract from 
the memorial.] Was it from the exer- 
tion of the Italian states that we expected 
to derive essential assistance? Was it from 
the king of Sardinia? Was it from Spain ? 
Wasit from the maritime power of Naples? 
Was it from that disgraceful alliance with 
the empress of Russia, who had authorized 
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we had nothing to fear on that account, 
for we had vindicated our honour suffi 
ciently to secure us from future insult. 
The only question for him to consider, 
and that he confessed was the most dif- 
ficult, was, the general question, How 
we were to submit to the disgrace of a 
negociation? His answer was, that his 
motion did not go to that length. He 
was ready to confess, that, as far as his 
opinion went, we ought, under our pre- 
sent circumstances, to begin the negocia- 
ticn; but his motion did not go to that 
effect; it was only to put the country 
in a negociable state. Ie had heard also 
a great deal upon the doctrine of the Na- 
tional Convention of France, by which 
they were said to avow a principle of ins 
termeddling with the governments of 
other nations; and as a proof of it, 
the decree of the 19th of November 
1792 had been quoted. Now, the House 


murder and devastation; who gave us! ought to recollect, that the French Con- 
promises in abundance, but who had not | vention had repealed that - decree, and 
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followed that repeal with a declaration 
that they would never interfere with the 
government of any other country. He 
had heard it said, that we have not yet 
had any opportunity of negociating with 
the French. He wished to know to what 
period it would please gentlemen who as- 
serted this, to allude. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House had preposed a nego- 
ciation at the commencement of the mis- 
understanding between our government 
and France. That was a proper period. 
We had been successful in several: in- 
stances since the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Those were proper periods to 
negociate ; and in each of these instances 
& negociation was recommended from 
that side of the House; and he was con- 
vinced that negociation at that time 
would have been effectual. It was not 
his fault, nor the fault of those with whom 
he acted, that this country was in so 
awful a situation now. It was not their 
fault that so much desolation had taken 
pee that so many thousands had lost 
their lives, that the helpless widow had 
been made to weep, or that the orphan 
was destitute of protection: for had the 
advice of his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) 
been taken at an éarly period, all the ca- 
Iamity which Europe had suffered for 
the last two years might have been 
avoided. When the blessings of peace 
would be restored, it was impossible to 
foresee. If the right hon. gentleman 
was determined to persist, as he said he 
was, till the republican goyernment of 
France was destroyed, the time but too 
bably would come, when he himself 

would be obliged to humble the tone of 
his quotations : 

“ Ante equidem summa de re statuisse— 

Et ee & fuerat melius: non tempore 

tall 

Cogere concilium.” 

He was asked, should we trust to the 
mercy of the French government? Cer- 
tainly not ; we were a great power, and 
had great resources ; but that was an addi- 
tional reason why we should put our affairs 
m a train for negociation. If we did so 
now, we had the advantage of that power 
and of those resources ; but should we ex- | 
haust them both, and be at last compelled | 
to negociate, we should then indeed be 
at the mercy of the French. Should the 
Nght hon. gentleman say, after Hanover 

ght possibly be added to the conquests 
of the French, we might then proceed, 
perhaps: the fertile plains of Lombardy 
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might be added also, and the whole of 
Spain. Would he then say that we were 
rench than at 
present? Did the right hon. gentleman 
really believe, that the people would sub- 

it for ever to be guided by such abomi- 
nable policy? Did he really believe, that 
even at this nour the war was rd 
Did any man in that House believe it? 
He was confident of the con If the 
House was really disposed to trust ms 
nisters with the farther prosecution of 
the war, would the right hon. gentleman 
declare that he could trust his alles? 
This, therefore, was. surely a time to pus 
our affairs in a train of negocistion. 
Should our attempts prove fruitleas, then 
the House would be unanimous, and the 
people would be unanimous, and we 
should prosecute the war with vigour. 
For his own part, he declared be should 


be ready to go into the field, to place 


himself in the front of battle, and to fall 
in the service of his eoun He then 
moved, ‘“ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that the existence of the present 
government of France ought not to be 
considered as precluding, at this time, a 
Negociation for Peace.” 

Mr. William. Smith said, that at a crisis 
so awful, he conceived it to be his d 
to throw his arguments, of how lit 
weight soever, into the scale, and that 
there was a view of the subject which, 
though frequently adverted.to, had never 
yet been considered so much in detail as its 
importance appeared to him to deserve. 
To this point, therefore—the resem 
blance of the present unhappy contest to 
that almost equally unfortunate one, the 
American war,—he would solicit the at- 
tention of the House; and he earnestly 
entreated gentlemen to consider that, 
although by agreeing to the motion they 
would not be laid under any obligation 
whatever to ask fur peace, yet that the 
rejection of it could not fail to increase 
the impediments which now lay in the 
way of our obtaining that most desirable 
object. If, indeed, it should be rejected 
on the grounds he had heard stated on 
former occasions, he did not see the pro- 
bability of a negociation being ever set 
on foot, unless he should be unfortunately 
compelled to it by the iron hand of impe- 
rious necessity. Analogical arguments, 
he confessed, were not always conclusive ; 
because in all moral and political compa 
rison, there could not fail to be many 
points of dissimilarity as well as-of resem 
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fotaace. It was, however, a mode of rea- | willing to execute such threats in their 
soning applicable, perhaps, most of all } utmost extent, and determined to ravage 
to potitics, as experience, so justly deem- | what they were unable to subdue. In 
ed the surest guide in such cases, was | some of these points, perhaps, our allies, 
in fact no other than a right discernment, | in the present war, might claim the 
and a judicious application of past analo- | largest share of guilt and folly; but the 
‘gies to present circumstances. In the | effect on France remained unaltered. 
mmementeus aflair under consideration, he | With respect, also, to the quarter from 
fad, by an attentive review, discovered | whence both these calamitous nicasures 
resemblances so numerous and so striking, | took their rise, in the councils of this 
that he should take the liberty of trespas- | country, he thought much might be said. 
aing on the patience of the House, while | Certainly, those most active on the former 
he drew the parallel from the commence- | occasion, were now to be found in the 
soent of the contest. And in the first | list of his majesty’s advisers, but it must 
, it was to be observed that the two | be allowed they never mixt with many of 
revolutions in America and in France, | a vefy different description ; for the chan- 
had precizely the same origin, viz.a per- | cellor of the exchequer, among numerous 
suasion opcrating throughout the people, | instances of resemblance to his illustrious 
that their government was unjust and op- | father had unhappily imitated one of his 
pressive, which produced open resistance. | measures so closely in forming the pre- 
in what degree their opinion was well | sent administration, that the description 
founded in either case, entered not into, of an hon. and most eloquent gentleman, 
the present argument; it was sufficient | would apply, with almost perfect preci- 
that it existed, and that it did now almost | sion, to the cabinet of this day. ‘ He 
universally exist in France, as formerly | made’, said Mr. Burke, “ an administra- 
in America, he thought the events of tion so checquered and speckled; he put 
which we had all been witnesses, were | together a piece of joinery so crossly in- 
sufficient to convince any man not reso-/| vented, and whiinsically dove-tailed; a 
lutely blind and hardened against convic- | cabinet so variously inlaid, such a piece 
tion.—But were it seriously alleged that | of diversified mosiac, such a tesselated 
the royalists in France were the superior ; pavement without cement; here a bit of 
party, in spite of all evidence to the con-! black stone, and there a bit of white: 
trary, he would remind the House that | patriots and courtiers, king’s friends and 
it was by similar assurances the country , republicans, whigs and tories; treachee 
had been deluded both to attempt and to | rous friends and open enemies, that it 
olen the subjugation of America. | was indeed a very curious show, but ut- 
n the speeches from the throne, from the | terly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand 
beginning of 1774 to the end of January on.’ —* [In the commencement, too, of 
1781, this fallacy had been constantly , both these wars, the conduct of this 
maintained. Nay, even in 1782, when | country was stated to arise from a prue 
the contest was perfectly decided, an hon. | dent and political regard to the conservas 
gentleman had hardily asserted, that the | tion of the system of Europe. The lan- 
unhappy faction in America, though less | guage lately used still rung in the ears 
numerous than the party of the royalists, | of every one, but all might not be aware 
could only be rooted out by force.* | of its perfect co-incidence with the senti- 
Surely, then, it was too much to expect | ments delivered from the throne in 1776, 
that implicit credit should be given to the | when, in the same spirit of laudable and 
repetition of the same deceptions. ~ What, | tender solicitude for this important obe 
however, of unanimity might be supposed | ject, it was declared that, ‘ If their trea- 
wanting in either country, had been pro- | gon be suffered to take root, much mis- 
duced also in both by similar means—by | chief must grow from it to the present 
cold and haughty treatment, not to say | system of all Europe.” How far, indeed, 
by the absolute rejection of every con- | that prediction might be true, he would 
liating proposition in the early stages | not pretend to say. Ifthe systems of Eus 
of the respective affairs—by violent and rope were then completely despotic and 
even abusive language, by furious and | shameful oppressive, the example of 
threatening manifestoes, and, above all, ear Ee might certainly pro- 
by the operations of armies apparently 
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duce much mischief to such a system, ‘| words, that we must make war, if not for 


and eventually, equal benefit to mankind ; 
but he thought the true advantage which 
government might make of such examples 
was to learn to correct their own errors 
in time, and not to delude themselves with 
the imagination that, ‘«¢ when one national 
‘union is formed against oppression, can 
it,” to use the energetic words of lord 
Chatham ‘be resisted by the tricks of 
office or ministerial manoeuvres? Heaping 
papers on the table, or counting your 
majoritics on a diviston, will not avert or 
postpone the hour of danger.” This delu- 
sion, however had prevailed in both cases 
to the most extravagant degree. The 
people of England had been imposed on 
by similar misrepresentations; the same 
pleas of justice and necessity, of the dig- 
nity of the crown and the interests of the 
people, had been urged: the same assu- 
rances of speedy and complete success 
had been given: the same contempt of 
our enemy had been manifested; the 
same confidence in our own,superiority, 
as in the origin, so also in the object of 
these wars; Mr. Smith said, they were 
similar. It was notorious that it had 
never been possible, for the two last years 
to arrive at any definite idea of the point 
at which we were aiming. We were 
sometimes endeavouring to re-establish 
monarchy in Trance, and at others dis- 
avowed it. Sometimes we fought for the 
defence of Holland and the navigation of 
the Scheldt, at others to prevent the 
inportation of French principles into Eng- 
land. Now for indemnity and security, 
and then again for security without in- 
demnity ; ever changing with the events 
ofthe hour. How exactly correspondent 
to the description given of the American 
war by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Powys), 
who, in 1781, had said, ** The insidious 
pretence of revenue was grown too stale 
for imposition. The American war had 
been a war of delusion from beginning to 
the end. Every promisehad been broken 
every assertion falsified, every object re- 
linquished. It was now a war of this sort 
then a war of that sort; now a war of re- 
venue, then a war of supremacy; now a 
war of coercion, and then a war of friend- 
ship and affection for America.”’* At 
last, however, we had arrived at an avowal 
of the true object: it had been declared 
that the present government of France 
was not fit to be treated with, or, in other 
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the express purpose of changing the go- 
vernment, at least till the government 
should be changed. And whatever colour 
might be put on sucha declaration, he 
would only desire every gentleman to 
make it his own case, and then to ask; 
how far such language held to an inde- 
pendent nation differed from the “ un- 
conditional submission” demanded of 
Amcrica,; and if three millions of men 
there, roused by the flagrant haughtiness 
and insolence of the demand, had suc- 
cessfully resisted it; what folly, what in- 
fatuation was it, to expect a more favour- 
able issue when ten-fold numbers, with 
equal zeal, were enlisted in the same cause 
—Mr. Smith then proceeded to examine 
the means and conduct of the war; and 
here again he said we might trace the 
prevalence of the same temper. America 
was tobe conquered by starvation, France 
was to be subdued by an artificial famine 
of our creation. American loyalists and 
French royalists were to be embodied im 
such numbers as to carry all before them, 
in conjunction with British troops, and 
German mercenaries hired from ever 

“¢ princely butcher, to whose extortions, 

lord Chatham then said, ‘* there were no 
limits : every corner of Germany was then 
and had now, been ransacked for boors 
and ruffians toinvade and ravage the coun 
try.” Subsidies had been granted to 
every one whose assistance we could buy, 
while in both cases, the utmost violences 
had becn committed, and the vile spirit 
of plunder, caught possibly from the in- 
tercourse of hirelings, had, in but too 
many instances, degraded the character 
of the British forces. In the present, as 
in the turmer case, the best disciplined 
veterans had been beaten by troops des- 
cribed as without courage, without arms, 
or even clothes; who scarcely knew the 
use of n musket, and whose numbers 
would only facilitate defeat. Generals 
of the highest reputation and most esta- 
blishied character, had fled with blighted 
laurels, before men whose names were 
hardly to be found in any military list. 
As on the occasion it had been said, 
“that aeneral Howe could not advance to 
the Dclawar, without madness: so with 
equal truth to the impossibility of advanc- 
ing had the duke of Brunswick's retreat 
been attributed. In both cases the in- 
ferences might have been nearly decisive, 
but partial and inefficient successes had 


perpetually buoycd up thie hopes and the 
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spirits of ministers, although from the 
commencement to the conclusion.of each 
contest, not a town had been taken which 
had not been abandoned, nor a victory 
obtained, which had not been speedily 
counterbalanced by as important a defeat. 
The victory of Camden was followed, 
not by the reduction of all the southern 
provinces with which the sanguine ex- 
pectation of the American secretary then 
flattered the country, but by the surren- 
der of the victorious army. Fatally simi- 
lar had been our reverses in the present 
war, since the capture of Valenciennes, of 
Condé, Quesnoy, Landrecy, and Toulon ! 
and even the proclamations we had issued 
in the temporary possession of any con- 
quest, had resembled each other not less 
in style and spirit than in total inefficiency 
as to their object. How equally unfore- 
seen and equally ruinous had been the 
protraction of both the disputes. How 
ee useless to our cause the defection 
of Arnold in the one, of Dumourier in the 
other. How much had our comparative 
strength been diminished ; in the Ameri- 
can war, by the accession of force to our 
enemies, in the ‘present misconduct, not 
to say the treacherous abandonment of 
the common cause by our allies; and the 
warnings and predictions of the opposi- 
tion in both cases, as well as in all points 
relating to the general events of the war, 
had been disregarded with equal contempt 
and equally verified by subsequent occur- 
rences. Surely, so striking a resemblance 
in circumstances so numerous and so 
important, that it would almost seem as 
if the former had been expressly design- 
ed by Providence as a beacon to enable 
us to avoid a similar misfortune, might 
have guarded the councils of this country 
from again plunging into so calamitous a 
situation. But it was the weakness of hu- 
man nature to persist in a favourite plan 
even when its impracticability was become 
evident to all but its projectors; and 
in both these unhappy contests, though 
each grew more hopeless in proportion as 
it advanced, yet was each pursued with 
similar pertinacity. The American war 
was not closed till 1782, although on an 
enquiry in 1778, into the conduct of ge- 
neral Howe and some of the other com- 
mandlers, the result was, that no sufficient 
force had ever been sent to subjugate Ame- 
rica; that the people were almost unani- 
mous in their enmity and resistance to 
Great Britain, and that no subsequent 
attempt was likely to be attended with 
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better success than those which had al- 
ready failed. After a series of events the 
counterpart of those which then produced 
this opinion, and after the experience of 
the mischiefs which ensued from the un- 
yielding obstinacy of those times, the same 
disposition appears nevertheless to predo- 
minate, and threatens to involve us in still 
greater calamities. There were several other 
ae of similarity striking in themselves, 

ut on which, as of less moment, he would 
touch but slightly. The insolence of the 
memorial presented to the States General 
by sir Joseph Yorke was kept in counte- 
nance by the treatment which Sweden 
Tuscany, and Genoa had lately experi- 
enced. The same extravagance in sub- 
sidies had distinguished both: 1,500,0002. 
had been then paid for the hire, &c. of 
80,000: mercenaries, an extravagance then 
stated bylord Chathamas unparalleled, but 
which could now no longer be so termed. 
Similar majorities had also emboldened 
ministers to repeat towards the opponents 
of their measures the identical terms of 
violent invective and false aspersion. . In 
1780, the country petitions for economy, 
were said by a noble lord to be the “last 
efforts of an expiring faction.” Those 
who resisted the subjugation of America 
were represented, as the friends of peace 
now are, to aim at the subversion of order 
and the ruin of property. On summing 
up the whole, it appeared that the French 
and American revolutions had arisen from 
similar causes; that similar treatment had 
united each people; that the present re- 
sembled the American contest in its ori- 
gin and its object, in the means employed 
and the effects produced: in equal pro- 
mises of speedy success, and in equal 
protraction of their performance — in 
haughty and boastful confidence, and in 
the most mortifying and bitter disappoint. 
ments; while the total and complete fal- 
sification of every prediction of the. then 
minister and of every calumny they threw 
on their antagonists, had not prevented 
the repetition of the same delusions, the 
same misrepresentations, and the same 
promises on the present occasion. From 
such a similarity in all points hitherto, he 
must leave every one to deduce his own 
conclusions. For his part, he could not 
but think that the only rational one was 
to expect similar consequences of ultis 
mate disgrace and defeat, which, from the 
greater strength of the enemy with whom 
we were now contending, might be at- 
tended with far worse effects than on the 
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former occasion. For these reasons he 
could net but strenuously support the 
motion, : 
' Mr. Adam did not think this was a pro- 
per time to enter into a negociation; for 
if a proposal of peace were even to come 
at this moment from the French to us, 
he should much doubt whether it would 
not be detrimental to our interests to ac- 
cept it. He thought the hon. mover had 
ot a part of the address of the Honse 
to his majesty, which he desired to be 
read. He thought that address was, and 
ought to be, a direct negative upon the 
present motion. 

Mr. Prtt expressed himself extremely 
desirous of taking the earliest opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments on the present 
important question. Before, however, he 
stated the grounds of his objection to the 
resolution moved by the hon. gentleman, 
and before he proposed the amendment, 
which he meant to submit to the House he 
was anxious that they might be fully in 
possession, both of the repeated declara- 
tions of his majesty, and the sentiments 
that had been expressed by parliament on 
former occasions. For this purpose, he 
desired the clerk to read a passage from 
his majesty's speech on the 2ist of Ja- 
huary, 1794, and the answer of the 
House; and likewise part of the de- 
claration of the 29th of October, 1793 ; 
and the declaration of the 20th of 
November, 1793, at Toulon. [They were 
accordingly read.] He would take the 
liberty, in the course of what he had to 
effer to the House, to contend, that there 
was nothing at present in the situation of 
the country, or of Europe, which ouglit to 
induce the House to depart from the sen- 
timents recorded in those declarations ; 
from the sentiments expressed from the 
throne, and from those sentiments which 
had received the approbation of parlia- 
meat. He should contend that the mo- 
tion that had been made was directly in- 
consistent with those principles, and he 
should farther contend, that, whatever 
there was in the present situation of the 
country, it called on the House, instead 
of acceding to the hon. gentleman's mo- 
tion, to show to our enemies and to the 
world, that we did not shrink from those 
sober and rational principles which we 
had uniformly maintained. With that 
view, he thought it right in the outset to 
mention the precise nature and terms of 
the amendment he meant to propose, 
which was as follows: “ That, under the 
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present circumstances, this House feels 
istelf called upon to declare its determing. 
tion firmly and steadily to support his ma. 
jesty in the eo prosecution of the 
present just and necessary war, as afford. 
ing, at this time, the only reasonable ex. 
pectation of permanent security and peace 
to this country; and that, for the attain. 
ment of these objects, this House relies 
with equal confidence on his majesty’s in- 
tention to employ vigorously the force and 
resources of the country, in s rt of its 
essential interests: and on the desire uni- 
formly manifested by his majesty, to effect 
& pacification on just and honourable 
grounds with any government in France, 
under whatever form, which shall appear 
capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other 
countries.” 

He begged te refer the House to the 
authentic declarations of parliament and 
of the crown on this subject, from which 
it clearly appeared, that his majesty 
from the throne had avowed sentiments 
which they themselves had also stated in 
speeches in that House, and which he be. 
lieved, to a greater or less extent, had 
been adopted by every man in that House 
and in the country, namely, that it would 
be a desirable issue of the present state of 
things, to see the re-establishment of 
some government in the form of a monar+ 
chy in France. His majesty had declar- 
ed his desire to co-operate with those 
who were willing to effect that re-estab- 
lishment. ‘That nothing was more justi- 
fiable, and, under the present circumstan- 
ces, would be more political than to di- 
rect the efforts of this country to avail it- 
self of any opening in that country, if any 
there was, to facilitate the re-establishment 
of some monarchical government, was 
eae obvious, and explicit; on the other 

and, it was equally clear, thathis majesty’s 
sentiments and the language of parliament 
were not to be tried by doubtful construc: 
tions or plausible misrepresentations, but 
by the most solemn written documents. 

In fact, the restoration of monarchy 
upon the old principles had never been 
stated by his majesty, by government, or 
by parliament, as astne gud non, as prepa- 
ratory to peace. Not only so, but it had 
never heen stated, that any one specific 
and particular form of government was 
deemed on our part necessary, before we 
could negociate for peuce. It had been 
stated, that his majesty had no desire to 
interfere in the ipt affairs of France ; 
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and as long as that country had abstained 
from intertering with the government of 
other nations, till a direct and absolute 
aggression had been made on this coun- 
try, and tili hostilities had been actually 
commenced, his majesty adhered strictly 
to that declaration, and abstained from 
any such interference. When that inter- 
ference touk place, which was agrecable to 
every experience and practice of the world 
and justifiable on every plain principle of 
the law of nations, his majesty stil re- 
strained himself to that degree ot mter- 
ference which was necessary for his own 
security and that of Europe. When his 
majesty felt himself under the necessity of 
looking at the government of France, he 
looked at it certainly not without a wish 
which must naturally arise in every gene- 
rous heart, that it might be adapted for 
the prosperity and happiness of those who 
were to live under it. But with a view to 
hegociation and to peace, his majesty did 
not look at it with that view, or for that 
ose. He could only look at it for 
pglish views and for English purposes, 
to see whether it held out the solid 
grounds of treating, with any degree 
of reasonable security for the perfor- 
gaance of engagements that usually sub- 
sisted, and was to be found inthe ex- 
isting system of the different powers of 
Europe, without being liable to that new 
and unexampled order of things, that 
state of anarchy and confusion, which had 
for years existed in France. That having 
been the true measure and extent of the 
declarations made by his majesty and by 
parliament, he conceived that no man in 
that House, on looking back to them, 
would wish he had not made those de- 
clarations ; that no man would feel they 
were not made on just principles, or that 
they did not arise from a fair view of the 
circumstances and necessity of the case. 
He had endeavoured to state his amend- 
ment almost in the very form of his ma- 
jesty's declarations. The hon. gentlemen 
on the other side of the House were of 
opinion, that inno case the form of go- 
vernment in another country ought to be 
considered as having any jafluesice on the 
security, of a treaty but that we ought only 
to look to the terms and conditions of the 
treaty, without regarding the power, the au- 
phority, the character, the nature, and cir- 
cumstances, of the government that made 
it, or the state of that government. To that 
doctrine, however, he could never assent. 
He must contend, that every nation at 
t 
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war with another, ought not to treat for 
peace with the government that could not 
give security. He was not ready there- 

re, to treat with the present government 
of France ; nor with any government, un- 
der any circumstances, or at any time, 
but such as should appear capable of main- 
taining the accustomed forms of peace and 
amity with otber nations. 

That the situation of France, since the 
commencement of the t war, had 
been such, that there did not exist in that 
country a government capable of main- 
taining with other nations the accustomed 
relations he had stated ;—that it was m a 
situation in which no security that could 
be given toa peace, made it preferable to 
the continuing of a difficult and hazardous 
war, was a proposition which he was per- 
fectly prepared to maintain. It was a 
proposition that had been maintained iro 
andagain in that House, and by some of the 
gentlemen who now seemed to think that 
treaty ought to be attempted. He con» 
ceived as it appeared on the face of the 
argument of that day, that the hon. mover 
and others could not expect any conside- 
rable part of the House to agree with 
them, either in their principles or their 
conclusions. They set out with observing 
that the war was not a war originating in 
aggression on the part of France, and that 
we had not that proof of the hostile inten- 
tions of France towards this country, which 
would demonstrate that the war was just 
and necessary in its origin. It had, as he 
had just observed that day, been denied 
that the war commenced by aggression, 
on the part of France; but that in fact it 
had originated with this country. To such 
an assertion neither he, nor those who had 
acted with him, could accede, without sa- 
crificing every principle upon which they 
had hitherto called for and received the 
zealous and uniform support of the coun- 
try. But that was not all. The honour- 
able mover, and those who supported him, 
must contend, that throughout the whole 
of the French revolution, from the very 
commencement of it, during the reigns of 
the two tyrants, Brissot and Robespierre, 
as well as under the present system of 
moderatism, there was no one period in 
what was falsely termed the republican 
government, even in the most bloody part 
of the reign of Robespierre, when there 
was no one pause of anarchy and confusion 
even when that government was supperted 
by terror,and declared to be supported by 
enthusiasm, at the moment when the sys- 
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‘tem of terror was working its own destruc- 
tion—there was no one period in which the 

overnment of France did not possess suf- 
ficient stability or authority founded on a 
permanent basis, in which it did not pos- 
sess a sufficient community of interest 
with the people, a sufficient interest in the 
hearts of the people, a sufficient guard 
for its own engagements, sufficient power, 
sufficient moderation of sentiment, to 
afford this country a rational prospect of 
Security. 

From the beginning of the war to that mo- 
ment, supposing the terms of peace could 
be scttled, we were not, according to the 
hon. mover, and those who agreed with 
him, to consider our security as affected 
by the internal situation of France. The 
House had not said so; the House hadsaid 
directly the reverse; and he hoped the 
House would say the same thing again. 
Every man in the House and in the coun- 
try, must be satisfied that, in the termi- 
nation of every war, there were two ob- 
jects, reparation and security; but the 
great object was security. Reparation 
was only an auxiliary, only.a subordinate 
object. Would any man tell him that a 
nation like France, put into a situation 
perfectly new, into a situation directly 
the reverse of all the existing governments 
on eartli, destroying the foundations and 
the bonds of all political society, breaking 
down the distinction of all ranks, and sub- 
verting the security of property: a go- 
vernment pretendingto put awhole nation 
into a situation of pretended equality, an 
equality contrary to the physical equality of 
men—wouldany man tell him, that we ought 
to make peace with a government con- 
structed upon such principles, which had 
attempted, by every means in its power, 
to molest itsneighbours, to impoverish and 
distress itself: to propagate its pernicious 
principles ; to make converts ; and to hold 
out the means of seducing other nations ; 
and that had followed that up by open and 
direct acts of aggression, by a positive 
violation of treaties; and, lastly, by an 
open declaration of war? This country 
scrupulously and religiously observed a 
neutrality, while it could hope, or have 
a rensonable prospect, that the mischiefs 
ofthe French revolution would be confined 
within their own territories. We remain- 
ed passive spectators of the conduct of 
France, until the very moment that we, 
against our will, were forced into the con- 
test, And would any man say that it was 
rational, under any circumstances, to at- 
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tempt to negociate a peace without taking 
into consideration the ide2 of security, 
the attainment of which, as already ob- 
served, was the great and primary object 
of every war? The whole question was 
narrowed to a single and a plain point; 
war being at all times one of the greatest 
of human evils, and never to be tolerated 
on any other grounds than thatthe evils of 
war were less painful, upon the whole, 
than the dangers attending an insecure 
and dishonourable peace. The whole 
question, from time to time, since the 
commencement of hostilities, resolved it- 
self into a comparison of these two evils. 
They must not impiously imagine they 
could explore the secrets of Providence, 
and define the precise pointto which the 
fortune of war might compel them; that 
wouldbe to arrogate more than belongsto 
human wisdom, and, like other presump- 
tions, must terminate in error and disap- 
pointment. They must proceed on general 

rinciples, which he could fairly describe. 

or the application arismg from the cir- 
cumstances, he must refer to the wisdom 
of parliament. The general principle he 
had stated was, that they ought not to re- 
gard the particular form of the govern- 
ment, but to look to the whole, to all the 
circumstances, whether it was or was not 
a government that could give them a rea- 
sonable degree of security. 

The immediate question between the 
hon. mover and him was, whether the pre- 
sent circumstances of the internal state 
and government of France did or did not 
afford a prospect of sufficient security tor 
@ peace, so as to make it wise on the part 
of this country to negociate it? That 
was a question of infinite importance. It 
was, whether the government of France 
was such, at that moment, as tu hold out 
that degree of reasonable security from 
any treaty of peace which might be con+ 
cluded, as to make it, under all the pre- 
sent circumstances, preferable to the vis 
gorous prosccution of the war? What 
did they naturally look to in the state of 
any country, but to the manner in which 
they performed their engagements! They 
looked to their stability —to their apparent 
authority—and to the reliance they could 
place in their pacific dispositions. He 
would not dwell on these circumstances. 
Let them recollect what had been gene» 
rated under that system, and those prin-« 
ciples that were now prevalent in France 
They had seen them producing and exhi- 
biting, hitherto, not a government, buta 
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succession and series of revolutions, for 
that was the proper situation in which 
France hadstood since the commencement 
of the present war. The terror of this 
revolution had been suspended a little 
more than six months. They had seen the 
reign and fall of Brissot; they had seen 
the reign and fall of Robespierre; and 
they now saw the prevalence of a system 
that was called moderatism. They had 
to recollect that gentlemen on the other 
side. of the House held out to them the 
same sort of arguments for entering into 
a treaty with France, almost on the ex- 
tinction of these two tyrants. Arguments 
were then produced of the stability of the 
government ; and they now saw what was 
the ground of security, and how much they 
ought to depend on such arguments. 
But he did not wish to rest the question 
solely on the ground of so many succes- 
sive changes, but whether the manner in 
which they .had cried up the sovereignty 
of the people, whether the manner in 
which the pride and passions of the po- 
pulace had been erected into the criterion 
and rule of government, afforded any ra- 
tional ground of security to any peace that 
‘could possiby be made. If that was not 
so, what were the particular grounds of 
permanence now existing in France, that 
ought to give us dependence on its stabi- 
lity more than forinerly, in the time of 
Brissot and Robespierre? The mere ques- 
tion of moderatism would not be sufficient 
for that purpose. Though there was some 
relaxation of the severity and terror of 
former times, that would not be sufficient. 
It was a moderation which arose only from 
comparison. The system of revolution- 
ary tribunals was not varied. That great 
leading article, on which the happiness of 
the people so materially depended, was 
not essentially varied, whatever it might 
be in mode or degree. He said he would 
not tire the House on that subject, but 
examine what were the leading points to 
which they ought to turn their attention. 
Some of them had been enumerated by a 
noble friend of his (lord Mornington) at 
the beginning of last session, with a force 
of language and of argument which had 
‘made too strong an impression upon the 
minds of those who heard him to be rea- 
dily forgotten. He had then most clearly 
showed the influence of public opinion, 
as unfavourable to the permanence of the 
government, and paving the way for its 
destruction. He said he mentioned this 
for the purpose of showing, that when 
(VOL. XXXI.] | 
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the power of Robespierre was at its height, 
it was understood, by the other side of 
the House, as a powerful argument of the 
great stability of the government. That 
tyrant possessed the greatest degree of 
power and. terror that ever existed; 
whereas the present rulers of France, be- 
ing disarmed’ of that force, had only the 
chance of being supported by the opinion 
of the people. Look at the manner in 
which the revenue was at present collected 
in I'rance. Did the present government 
recommend itself by the greatcr inodera- 
tion of the means it used ? Within a little 
more thana year and a half, the confisca- 
tions that took placein that devoted coun- 
try, and which were the resources of the 


present government, exceeded three hun- 


dred millions sterling! That was the 
amount of the confiscations from May 
1793, to the month of May last. And 
these confiscations were founded on what? 
—Upon that which would be looked upon 
by a British House of Commons, and by 
this country in general, with horror. 
That immense sum did not arise from seiz- 
ing the fortunes of exiled nobles and emi- 
grants, but from confiscations made long 
after. They had seized as forfeitures the 
property of all persons who remained in 
the country, but who were possessed of 
landcd estates, and had shown the smallest 
dislike to the revolution. Having exiled 
the whole nobility and great landed pro-' 
prietors in the course of a year and a half, 
they had, after that, collected that great 
sum. Whiether the charge of guilt, upon 
which that confiscationhad been grounded, 
had been falsely or truly applied, it equally 
made for his argument. In one view, it 
furnished the strongest proof of oppres- 
sion in consequence of the system of ter- 
ror; and if it was considered in another 
view, it was an incontestible proof of the 
division of the sentiments of the people 
of France, which contradicted the obser- 
vations of the hon. mover, who talked in 
such strong terms of that united people, 
although three hundred millions sterling 
were wrested from those persons who did 
not admire the principles of the revolution. 
Taken in the other view, it might be con- 
sidered as the fruits of the bloody mas- 
sacres that took place under the dominion 
of Robespierre. It would appear then, 
what weight was due to the assertion, that 
all the French were united in one cause, 
when the great resources by which they 
had been able to carry on the war, had 
been derived almost entirsly from the tund 
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of confiscation ‘and proscription, and had __ thers, forgotten all the prineiples in which 
‘been the fruits and harvest of the bloody | they had been educated, extinguished 


yoassacres which had marked the different 
periods of their revolation, and consisted 
of that system, on their professed detes- 
tation of which they built their power, 
‘and by the destruction of which alone, 
‘they attempted to support it and acquire 
‘the confidence, affection, and good-will 
of the country. If these had hitherto 
formed its principal resotirces, in renounc- 
dng the system of Robespierre, the pre- 
‘sent government had crippled their power 
‘of action, and deprived themselves of the 
means of exertion. . 

Mr. Pitt next called ‘the attention of 
the House to the state of the agricul- 
ture and commerce of France. He said 
‘he wished to describe the present state of 
‘the agriculture and commerce of that 
‘country, ‘not from ariy réports which the 
honourable mover might suppose had come 
‘to his hands from those who were friendly 


to him: his repotters were certainly not. 


‘persons immediately dependent on him, 
‘or those who had any good-will towards 
‘him. _ They were the members of the Na- 
‘tional Convention of France, who made 
reports to that assembly from the several 
committees. According to those reports, 
their agriculture wasextinguished ; their 
‘commerce annihilated. ‘That was the 
situation in which France stood. The 
thad declared they were willing to re-ani- 
‘mate commerce: but the present actual 
situation of the country was such as he 
had described. See whether, in fact, they 
had afforded any relief to commerce, and 
‘to the agriculture of the country, and 
whether they had any just title to the love 
‘and affection of the bulk of the people. 
He next adverted to the state of justice 
‘in the country. All sanguinary cruelties 
‘had been committed through the me- 
dium of revolutionary tribunals: and 
‘though they were less cruel under the 
fii government, they were only so 
‘by comparison with the former system, 
propery denominated the system of ter- 
ror. He desired the House to look at 
the state of religion in France, and asked 
‘them if they would willingly treat with a 
‘nation of atheists. ‘He did not wish to 
‘consider them in that point of view. 
God forbid, that we should look on the 
body of the people of France, as atheists, 
whatever might be the case with some in- 
dividuals! It was not possible that a 
whole nation, in so short a time, should 


have renounced the religion of their fa- 


moral ‘probability (by whic 


the feelings of nature, and subdued the 
workings ‘of conscience. To the larger 
proportion ‘of the mass, there ‘could not 
be a heavier burthen than to be deprt 

of the exercise of that religion, and to be 
deprived of it in a country that called it- 
self a ldnd ‘of tiberty, - which set out 
on ‘the principles of toleration, in a’‘cean- 
try which supposed itself to enjoy more 
than huntan liberty; and yet, under the 
prescht moderate ‘government, ‘he believed 
8 proposition had ‘been made, to solem- 
nize the Christian religion; when the 
convertion passed to the order of the 
day, proposing forthwith to establish @ 
plan of decadal festivals, and ac- 
companied by a declaration, that afl the 
priests should be detained in prison till 
that new ‘religion was established. Al 
though'the present convention of France 
profess to have renounced the crimes and 
cruelties of their predecessors, yet, ‘since 
they had been in a state of -pure inno- 
cence, had there been more a 
unanimity athong those in whom the 
present government subsisted? On the 
contrary, there never had been stronger 
instances of opposition, distraction, and 
confusion. They were continually -re- 
criminating on each other the guilt of 
those very cruelties he had been stating. 
Did he say then that the present system 
of government in France must necessarily 
fall? He said no such thing. Did he 
then say that the present rulers of France 
might not extricate themselves in some 
degree from that abuse, and follow a 
more just and prudent line; and that 
they might not gradually draw a veil over 
former severities, by which, if they could 
not gain the good opinion and confidence 
of others, they might at least obtain 
their acquiescence? They  -certainly 
might. ad that time arrived? Un- 
doubtedly it had not. But if ‘sach @ 
change should take place, ‘and such an 
order of things should arrive, ‘through 
whatever road, and by whatever ‘means, 
if they gave to their’ government that 


stability and that authority which might 


afford grounds, not of certainty, but of 
human 
affairs must be conducted )-that we might 
treat for peace with security, then would 
be the proper time to negociate ; -but we 
ought in prudence ‘to wait the return of 
such circumstances as would afford us 


a probability of treating with success. 
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Supposing, however, that he did not 
Took to the lane: of a change, the next 
sree, was, what assurance had we of the 
ee c disposition of the present National 

onvention of France toward this coun- 
try? We had reason, founded on proba- 
bility, to infer that they entertamed a 
spirit of hostility to all regular govern- 
ments, and most of all to the government 
of Great Britain. If they had any rea- 
son to believe that the convention of 
France were disposed to peace, must he 
not infer that they were disposed to it, 
because they thought it would most proba- 

tend to their advantage, and toourruin ? 

] there was satisfactory evidence that 
their spirit, of hostility to other nations 
was deatroyed, he saw probable ground, 
in the yery nature of their system, that 
they must t eakea bigs ia that hostility, till 
they ceased to act upon it. They looked 
ypon their pwn government as the only 
lawful government in the world, and re- 
garded the governments of all other na- 
tiong as usurpation. Such was the 
ground on which they had undertaken the 
war. Did France make any professions of 
pe or did she show any dispositions 

r pence: but ag she felt herself wearied 
of the war, and as she found herself in- 
yolved in difficulties ? The National Con- 
wention had said plainly they desired a 
partial peace, because so extensive a war 
they found themselves unequal to prose- 
cute. They had rofessed they desired 
peace with some of the powers, in order 
to ruin more securely those against whom 
they wished still to carry on the war; 
gad’ he might add, afterwards to ruin 
those with whom now they professed to 

willing to treat for peace. They 
would make a distinction in makin 
eace. Their moderation was foaeried 
for Holland, their vindictive principles 
for Great Britain. Could such disposi- 
tions either give security to peace, or 
render it of long continuance. | 

It had been stated, that the decree of 
the 19th of November had been repealed, 
and that therefore the French no longer 
aspired at interfering with the internal go- 
vernment of other countries. In April 
1793, ee had enacted something on the 
subject of peace. They enacted that the 
penalty of death should be inflicted on 
any person who should propose peace 
with any country, unless that country 
acknowledged the French republic, one 
and indivisible, founded on the principles 
of liberty and equality. They were not 
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merely satisfied, with a partial acknow- 
ledgment de facto; they required an ac- 
knowledgment de jure. He wished to 
know, if these principles were once re- 
cognized as the legitimate foundation of 
government, whether they would not be 
universal in their application? Could 
these principles be excluded from other 
nations ? Fad if they could not, would 
they nat. amount toa confession of the 
usurpation and injustice of every other 
government? If they were to treat for 
peace with France, they knew one of the 
things that must be preparatory to. it, 
and that was, that they would acknow- 
ledge what they had hitherto denied, 
They must acknowledge those principle 
which condemned the usurpation of all 
the other governments, and denied the 
very power they were exercising. Such 
was the preliminary that must precede a 
roposal to treat; .and what next would 
faonen if peace was obtained ?>—Leaving 
out all consideration of the terms of it, 
which might be expected to be high ig 
proportion to their acquisition of terri- 
tory. Did they look at the situation in 
which they would lay open this country 
to all the emissaries of France? In pro- 
portion to the success of France, those 
principles had grown more bold in thi 
and in every other country. They had 
increased in activity and means of re- 
sistance. Were they to give up those 
safeguards which bad. been lately thrown 
round the constitution; and were they 
to follow the advice of the other side of 
the House by having recourse to the uni+ 
versal loyalty of the people of England? 
Did gentlemen think that we ran no risk 
of serious internal dangers by reviving 
and rekindling the embers of that faction 
in this country, which the other side of the 
House had supposed were now totally ex- 
tinguished ? Desc obtained under such 
circumstances, could not be stated with 
confidence as to its permanence, and 
therefore, if it were to be obtained, we 
must remain in a state of vigilant jea- 
lousy and never-ceasing suspicion. 
that state, what sort of peace could we 
enjoy ?—Could such a state possibly be 
preferable to war ?—Would they not the 
ive up those advantages they enjoyed? 
‘Were the country: to disarm, few, he sup- 
posed, would be inclined to approve of 
that alternative; on the other hand, they 
could not remain armed without giving 
up, in a certain degree, that pitch of 


force, to which they had brought the 
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éxcrtions of the country, and retaining an | about twenty five millions sterling, and 
establishment burthensome to peace, and | there was a capital to be created, of some- 
ineffectual to war.’ It was impossible for | what more than thirty millions. This 
any human being, in the present circum- | point was not very closely connected with 
stunces, to suppose a state of settled | the question, but he had corrected the 
peace; it must be a state of watching | statement of the hon. gentleman who 
each other, of inquietude, of distrust, | wished to show we were no longer able 
merely a short truce, a state of partial in- | to carry on the war, though he could not 
activity and interrupted repose. In such | prove the least defalcation in the revenue 
a peace there could be no security; it | of the country, ora diminution of the 
was exposed to so much hazard, doubt, | public credit. To what was that sum to 
and danger, that no man could possibly | be opposed on the part of France? To 
Jook to it, except the exhausted state of | 260 millions sterling, which that country 
our resources was such as to exclude the | had expended during the last two years. 
possibility of further exertion. The | Would any man say that France could 
question was not the option between | afford to spend 260 millions sterling, of 
peace and war, but the option of war | which the inhabitants had been plundered 
under considerable difficulties, with great | better than Great Britain? That immense 
means and resources, or peace without | sum had been collected in France by force 
security. and terror, and had been attended by ef- 
He said he should be ashamed to go | fects admitted by themselves to produce 
over the mcans of our resources ; but as | the desolation of the interior of the coun« 
that object had been touched on by the | try, the extinction of agriculture, the rum 
hon. gentleman who had introduced the | of their resources, the subversion of all 
question, he must say a few words on the | the means of profitable industry, and the 
relative situation of the two countries. _ annihilation of every branch of commerce, 
The foundation of the argument of the | besides the collateral circumstance of the 
hon. mover was, that the resources of | system of assignats, which he had men- 
France, were of so extraordinary a nature | tioned on a former day. He said, on a 
that they were such as the other nations ; former day he had sade the expenses of 
a Europe could not bear, but France, | the French republic amount to 480 mil- 
aving borne them for so many years, | lions sterling, which the hon. gentleman 
could do that which other nations could | who had made the motion said was exag- 
not do—and that they were therefore | gerated by 120 millions. But the hon. 
bound to suppose that the resources of | gentleman had begun his calculations two 
France were superior to those of this | years later than he, which was the reason 
country which had expended so many | of that difference. The assignats, which 
millions without having had any effect on | were formerly near par, were now about 
the revenue, commerce, and manufactures , 85 per cent. below it. That the House 
of the country, without means that were I might not mistake him, they were not 
equal to the pressure sustained in other | worth 85/. per cent. but only 152. per 
wars where this country had carried them ; cent. And therefore he repeatcd his for- 
on succesfully. The hon. gentleman who | mer assertion, that there was a rapid and 
swept off millions from the expenditure of ; a progressive decay in the internal re- 
France, had added them with as rude an; sources of France. It had been stated, 
hand to the account of this country; he | that he had year after year represented 
had said, if we were to make peace at | the resources of France to be in a rapid 
that moment, the expense would be se- | state of decline. The first year of the 
venty millions sterling, and the extra ex- | war cost France 160 millions which pro- 
penses would be calculated moderately at | duced a rapid and progressive decay io 
fifty millions sterling. _ How much the | the state of their finances; and was there 
hon. gentleman allowed for winding up | any thing ridiculous in supposing those 
expenses he knew not, but they were | resources to be still in a progressive state 
certainly large. Without taking in the | of decay, after they had expended, during 
expenses of the present year of 220,000 | the last campaign, another 160 millions 
men, including the regular army, and | sterling? : 
militia, and the vote of 100,000 seamen, | ‘Thc hon. gentleman who seconded the 
to the best of his recollection,—taking the | motion, in the longest simile he had ever 
expenses ofthe year 1793 and of 1794 up | heard, observed that the resources of 
to the end of last December, the sum was | America were declining for three years 
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together. But would any man say that 
the features of that war bore any resem- 
blance to those of the preseg, witch 
marked the calamities of France? It had 
been observed that the French were mak- 
ing great exertions, and that therefore it 
was unjust to say their resources were at 
all decayed. But the question was, whe- 
ther those great exertions ought not to be 
considered as a proof of the decay of the 
resources ofthe country ? Would any man 
tell him that the internal state of the 
country would not be affected by a con- 
tinued and extraordinary supply of the 
nerves and sinews of war? The hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion, had stated 
that the French had extended their con- 
quests from Gibraltar to the Baltic. But 
no brilliant success no acquisition of ter- 
ritory was sufficient to compensate this 
internal decay of resources. The wide 
difference in point of resources, was as 
important to the fate of empires and the 
lot of kingdoms, as new conquest; and 
the balance there was as much in our fa- 
vour, as the acquisition of territory was 
against other countries, and in favour of 
France. 

There were many other points on which 
he wished to touch, but would not discuss 
them at length. One or two observations 
he could not help stating. It had been 
asked, what force had we to oppose to 
that of France? He answered, an in- 
creased force on the part of this country. 
The convention had said that ‘their forces 
must be contracted: their efforts must 
therefore be exhausted. Besides the 
exertions by sea and land which had been 
made by this country, it would probably 
depend on the resolution and firmness of 
that House, whether the emperor might 
not be enabled to bring such a military 
force into the field, as would render an 
extent of exertion necessary on the part 
of France, of which they had declared 
themselves incapable. It was said, do you 
expect to conquer France? Do you ex- 
pect a counter-revolution ? When do you 
intend to march to Paris? If such was at 
one time our success in France, that the 
convention were put in imminent fear of 
the combined armies penetrating to 
Paris, it was not very extraordinary that 
his hon. friend (Mr. Jenkinson) at Lon- 
don should allow himself to entertain a 
degree of hope of the possibility of that 
event. By a mode of arguing, not unusual 
with gentlemen on the other side, whose 


‘practice it frequently was, first to state posi- 
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tions in order that they afterwards might 
combat them, ministers had béen charged 
with lookmg to the conquest of France. 
They had never held out any such object ; 
they had only professed their hope of mak- 
ing such an impression upon the interior of 
that country as might lead to a secure 
and stable peace; and of being able, by 
the assistance of those well-disposed per- 
sons who were enemies to the present 
system, to establish a government ho- 
nourable to them and safe to ourselves. 
If a change had taken place in the govern- 
ment of France, ‘which rendered it more 
expedient for us to treat in the present 
than at a former period, he would ask, if 
nothing had been gained? We were now 
in a situation less remote from that in 
which we might be able to treat with se- 
curity. It had been urged, that we ought 
to have let France alone.. What was the 
consequence of neutrality but to produce 
ageression? But now that war had been 
two years carried on, the detestable sys- 
tem of their government had subsided into 
a state of less. flagrant atrocity. It had 
been said that all France, to a man, was 
united for a republic. What was meant 
by the phrase of a republic? Was it 
merely a name at the top of a sheet of 
paper ? Was their desire of a republic to 
e gathered from their submission to the 
tyranny of Robespierre? Was their una- 
nimity to be inferred from the numerous 
proscriptions and massacres of federalists 
and royalists ? | 
Mr. Pitt proceeded to recapitulate the 
general grounds on which he had opposed 
the original resolution, and the motives 
from which he had been induced to brin 
forward the amendment, which he had 
read, and should conclude with moving 
Peace! Peace was not obstructed by any 
form of government ; but by a considera- 
tion of the internal circumstances of 
France. He remarked that there had been 
great misconstructions and misconceptions 
with respect to what he had stated on for- 
mer occasions to be his sentiments, as to 
the re-establishment of monarchy, which 
he by no means wished to be considered 
as a stne gua non to the attainment of 
eace, and therefore he had not contented 
imself with barely negativing the resolu- 
| tion, but had been induced in the amend« 
ment to substitute that language which, 
in his mind it became parliament to hold, 
as best adapted to the subject. : 
There was: one other consideration to 
which he should advert, ‘namely, the re~ 
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likely to be successful, would yet be at- 
tended with jadvantage, hoth m France 
and this country. In France it would 
show that we were disposed to treat. If 
it were wise to treat, this certainly would 
be an advantage, but such a eoice in- 
stead of forwarding peace, would only be 
productive of danger, it would lead to a 
roposition of terms from France, elated 
by Its recent acquisitions, which it would 
be impossible for this country to accept. 
And he trusted that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilberforce), who had, he conceived, 
gone too far in his propositions with res- 
pect to peace on a former occasion, 
would be convinced, upon his own prin- 
ciples, that, as the difficulty increased, 
any proposition to treat in the present 
moment would have the effect to encou- 
rage the enemy, and to bury the remains 
of opposition in France. In this countr 
it would have the effect to sink the spirit 
of the people and to tell them that it was 
right to look for peace, though it was im- 
poasible to look for security; it would be 
to insinuate a doubt of their zeal, energy, 
and courage, and to add to the depression 
already produced by a succession of mis- 
fortunes and a series of misrepresenta- 
tions. The hon. gentleman had said, that 
if bis proposition to treat should not in 
the event be successful, he would ther 
support the war. Upon what 


oun 
could he support a war, which he had ia 


the first instance conceived and declared 
to be neither necessary nor just ? But till 
the period should arrive at which it would 


be possible to treat, with a rational pros-— 


pect of security, and a degree of, at least, 
probable advantage, he, and those who 
thought with him, must continue to sup- 
port a war, of the justice and necessity of 
which, they were firmly persuaded, and 
‘which they could not, in the present mo- 
ment, abandon without a sacrifice of their 
Opinion, their consistency, and their ho- 
nour.—Mr. Pitt then moved, by way of 
Amendment, to leave ont from the first 
word ‘ That,” to the end of the question 
in order ty insert these words, ‘“‘ under the 

egent circumstances, this House feels 
itself called upon to declare its determi- 
nation firmly and steadily to support his 
majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the 

resent just and necessary war, as afford- 
ing, at:this time, the only reasonable ex- 
pectation of permanent security and peace 
to this country; and that for the attain- 


went of these objects, this House relies 
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mark that the attempt to treat, though not | 
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with equal confidence on his majesty’s in- 
tention ta employ vigorously the force 
and resources of Gecountsy 0 support of 
its essential interests; and on the desire, 
uniformly manifested by his majesty, to ef- 
fect a pacification on just and honourable 
gro with any government in France, 
ander whatever form, which shall appear 
ae of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other 
countries,’ ustead thereof. 

Sir Wiliam Young seconded the amends 
ment, which he applauded as affording an 
opportunity of getting rid of a praposition 
that he could neither approve nor would 
have chasen to negative. The French ar- 
mies, he said, had been hitherto collected 
by terror, and, as they had naw disarmed 
themselves of that weapon,they cauld not 
collect such armics infuture. He was al> 
ways for a declaration sych as the amends 
ment contained, and lamented thatit had 
not been made soaner. There could he 
no analogy between the American war, a 
war with our awn subjects, and the pres 
sent. The French, who went to assist 
the Americans, had brought back with 
them all the principles of the anarchy 
which they afterwards introduced into 
their own country. The war, he admitted 

been calamitous; byt we must not, on 
that accoust, think of sacrificing our ho- 


nour. 

_ My. 7. W. Coke declared himself an ad- 
vocate for peace, let the proposition come 
from whom, or in what shape it might. 
Every man in the country, he believed to 
be so, except the immediate dependents 
of ministers, contractors and jobbers, who 
profitted by the war. For the difficulty 
of obtaining it the House had only the 
minister's assertion, The people had been 
deluded into an approbation of the war 
in the first instance, but had at length 
seen their error. The experiment of try- 
ng, to obtain peace could do no harm, 
and might do much good. If it should 
fai], the heart and hand of every English- 
man would be united for a vigorqus pro- 
secution of the war. Any pcoposition 
tending to accelerate peace, should have his 
support, without regardto persgual attach- 
ments. How great his attachment was toa 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) whose 
counsels if fullowed, would have saved the 
country from the loss and disgracein. which 
it had been involved, hehad no. need to state. 
Of that illustrious statesmen, the manly 
mind and unrivalled talents were known 


to the Hause and to the public, apd 
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were rendered still more conspicuous by 
his disinterested conduct, in times of ge- 
neral corruption. The day, he was per- 
suaded, was not far distant, when he would 
be called uponby the public voice, to save 
the nation frem the calamities which the 
misconduct of others threatened to bring 
upon it. 

Mr. Yorke said, that the hon. mover of 
the present question had contended, that 
the existing government of Franoe, ougttt 
not to hinder our negociation for peace. 
Two questions naturally arose out of this: 
first, whetherany peace made with France, 
in the present of affairs, could 
give us hopes of its duration? second, 
whether in eur overtures for peace ‘we 
were likely to be successful? The hon. 
gentleman was net. greater advocate for 
peace than he was; but he should give his 
vote for the amendment; beeause he not 
only thought the war just and necessary, 
but the most so of any war that we were 
ever engaged m. The people conceived its 
object to be the restoration of monarchy 
in France; whereas, its sole object was 
eecurity, and the bringing the French to 
their right senses. The present system 
of France aimed at the dissolution of all 
forcign powers. No security could be 
_ then had with such a government. How 
great the infatuation to suppose that Bu- 
rope could Jook tamely on, and let-such a 
state flourish tu their own dissolution! If 
we looked at the reduced -state of the in- 
ternal affairs of the French we should find 
them on the brink of ruin. Let us take 
care then that by such a vote we did not 
furnish France with resources for anether 
campaign, by mcreasing the value of their 
assignats? Would any one say, that at 


some future time, this revolutionary go-: 


vernment might not, did we -accede to 
any pacific accommodations, seize the 
opportunity when our fleets and ships 
were scattered abroad again, to begin‘hos- 
tilities. The French Republic was a mi- 
litary state; ‘and unless we counteracted 
and crushed this, monster, by a ‘grand alli- 
ance, he feared it would over-run all ‘Eu- 
rope. With such e vast revenue, such ‘a 
powerful navy, and resources of all kinds, 
ought we to adopt the expedient of suing 


for peace? Let us compare the conse- |: 


quences of the present war, with those 
of the American -war. ‘Had -any of our 
territories been captured ? ‘Was our trade 
injured ? In the present struggle, we might 

iy with confidence on our powerful navy 
and brave soldiers ; andthe contest would 
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he doubted net, in the end, be crowned 
with success. 

Mr. Powys said, that all the arguments 
had been so entirely exhausted by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that he rose, 
not to attempt repeating any of them, 
but to declare his opinion more explicitly 
than by a silent vote. They who had 
taken an active part in supporting the 
war at its commencement, ought not now 
to shrink from their former epinions, be- 
cause the success had not been equal te 
their hopes. Hecomplimented Mr. rr 
enthe extraordinary candour wh whic 
‘he had brought forward hts motion ; but 
said he was so dull as not to comprehend 
the definite meaning of the words, er the 
consequences expected from it, if it were 
tobe adopted. The House head used no 
‘term so strong as, that the existenceof the 
present government of France ought to 
preclude a negociation. Its existence was 
only an obstacle to negociation, although 
an obstacle in his opinion insurmountable 
at present. Gentlemen who pee of pro- 
‘posing peace, ought to state what terms 
of ence: if rejected by France, would 
unite every hand and heart in this country. 
He admitted that there was no near pros- 
pect of success ; but that had always been 
‘the opinion of those who opposed the war, 
and wanted this country to join hands in 
‘amity with hands imbrued in the blood of 
theirsovereign. The Dutch had attempt- 
ed to negociate for peace, and while they 
tt their country had 


been ever-run. The loss of Holland he 


‘feared, was to be imputed to a mean and 
‘mercenary spirit ef calculation. He m- 


sisted that the war was a contest for our 
existence as a nation, and that were our 
resources to fail, we must still. continue it, 
although we should be able to do nothing 
but bite with our teeth. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the debate 
had chiefly turned on two points; first, 
subject, whether the existence 
of the present form of government in 
France ought aloneto precludea peace with 
France if it.could be effected on fair and 
honourable terms; and, secondly, whether 
it was for ‘the interest of this country, 
under the present circumstances, to make 
peace, or-continue the war? With re- 


-gard-to the ‘first of these points, on read- 
‘ing the-terms in-which the-motion of the 


‘hon. gentleman was expressed, he had 
‘been somewhat afraid lest it should be 


‘considered, as implying, that, provided 


‘it should pass, ministers would be obliged 
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immediately to offer peace, or, at best, to 
accept it, if it were offered. This was a 
question on which the sense of parliament 
had been taken very lately ; and for this 
reason, he rather wished that other terms 
of a more general description had been 
adopted. He should himself, therefore, 
move & resolution, not liable to the same 
objection, and which would be found to 
go precisely to the point on which it was 
stated that it was expedient now to declare 
the opinion of the House. He then read 
his motion, which was, ‘“‘ That the existence 
of any particular form of government in 
France, ought not to preclude such a peace 
between the two countries, as, both in it- 
self, and in the manner of effecting it, 
should be otherwise consistent with the 
safety, honour, and interests of Great 
Britain.”’—-Whatever differences of opi- 
nion had been expressed during the pre- 
sent debate, he congratulated the House 
and the country, however, that there ap- 
peared a general concurrence in o1:e par- 
ticular, namely, that it was expedient 
that the House should come to a solemn 
leclaration, that the existence of any par- 
ticular form of government ought not 
alone to preclude a peace, which should 
be otherwise safe and honourable. The 
same reasons which rendered it proper to 
make any such declarafion at all, reasons 
grounded on the effects it was likely to 
produce both in France and in England, 
rendered it equally necessary that it should 
‘be expressed in the clearest and most ex- 
plicit terms. He could not say that the 
amendment met his wishes in this particu- 
lar. In the first place, there was some- 
thing a little indefinite in the terms “such 
a government as should be capable of 
maintaining the relations of amity and 
peace.” It was a charge we had always 
made against a French republic, that m 
its case we could not possess that security 
for the continuance of peace and amity, 
which we possessed in the case of ordi: 
nary governments. This opinion he did 
not mean now to retract; and if not, 
whilst our general terms implied that we 
-might make peace with a French republic, 
the conditions with which they were 
coupled virtually did away most of their 
effect. If, when a doubt was thus thrown 
upon the real amount of the concession 
juow made, we were to have recourse for 
its solution to the arguments and the lan- 
guage of those by whom the concession 
was made, we should come to no very sa- 
usluctory conclusion ; both the one and 
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the other proceeding upon the ground of 
the necessity of our effecting a complete 
change of the whole system of govern- 
ment in France; but farther than this, 
the motion professed to speak exactly the 
same language as had been always held, 
and to mean nothing more than what his 
majesty had uniformly expressed since the 
commencement of the war. Now, it was 
undeniable that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, with reason or without, his 
a ea meaning had been understood 
to be different from that which the present 
motion was designed to convey, and it was 
even for the avowed purpose of removing 
ee pac which were acknowledged to 

ave greatly prevailed, that his hon. 
friend’s motion was now brought forward. 
He would not go at large into the causes 
from which these opinions concerning 
the intentions of government, in respect 
to the object of the war, had proceeded : 
he must notice, however, one or two par- 
ticulars. In his majesty’s declaration, of 
October 1793, it was stated, «“‘ That he 
felt additional satisfaction from the hope 
of finding in the other powers engaged 
with him in the common cause, sentiments 
and views perfectly conformable to his 
own. The same declaration of confor- 
mity with our allies, was generally held 
forth in other places. It was therefore 
natural for any person in England, and 
still more in France, who should wish to 
judge of the intentions of Great Britain, 
to couple with her declaration of her in- 
tentions the manifestoes of the other com- 
bined powers. The text of ours was not 
so clear as not to require a comment. 
What sort of a comment did it receive from 
other manifestoes, issued by the powers 
In conjunction with whom we were act- 
ing; those, for instance, of the emigrant 
princes, of general Wurmser, and of the 
emperor, not to insist on those of the 
king of Prussia and the empress of Rus- 
sia? Two of these went distinctly to the 
complete restitution of the old govern- 
ment ; the third, not quite so far; but 
even that abolished almost every thing 
which had been established since the be- 
ginning of the revolution. These jarring 
declarations certainlyrendered it desirable, 
if we meant now to say any thing which 
should clear up a point on which miscon- 
ceptions had before prevailed, that the 
House should do it in such a manner 
as would perfectly answer the A aleve 
Mr. Wilberforce’s words did, the other 
did not, come up to this description; it 
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: could not be contended that the latter 
were so perfectly clear, that they could 
not be misunderstood, because in fact they 
had been misunderstood. It was affirmed 
by ministers themselves, that they were 
the same words which had been used for 
the last two years; and it was also con- 
fessed, that they had been so miscon- 
strued, as to render a farther explanation 
now necessary. 

The motion, however, had been treated 
also as involving, to a considerable degree, 
the same question which had been agitated 
on the first night of the session ; and here 
he should begin, by remarking, that his 
hon. friends forgot, throughout the whole 
of their reasonings on his arguments in 
favour of peace, that he had always de- 
clared that we were in a situation in which 
we had only a choice of evils: he did not 
now, nor did he before, contend, that 
peace, when effected, would be attended 
with so much comfort and security, as 
under the circumstances of ordinary go- 
vernments; but the true question was, 
whether, all things considered, if it could 
be effected on fair terms, and in an ho- 
nourable manner, it was not to be pre- 
ferred to the continuance of the war? 
And still more, whether, if we continued 
the war, the country might not very pro- 
bably be compelled hereafter to make a 

ce, liable to the same evils and dangers 
which were likely to result from this, but 
in fuller measure, and under worse circum- 
stances. What was the great danger which 
had been stated as likely to follow from 
the making of peace? ‘The mischiefs 
which would probably result from the en- 
Geavours of our enemies to foment our in- 
ternal discontents. To this he would re- 
ply, that if we were now to make peace, 
we should do it whilst the minds of the 
mass of our people were in general quiet, 
and well-disposed to government ; and as 
for the disaffected, the force which the 
country was capable of bringing into ac- 
tion, by the many volunteer corps which 
had been raised, would be sufficient to 
prevent any apprehensions; but if, from 
our continuing the war one or two years 
longer with but indifferent success, which 
must be considered as a case not altoge- 
ther improbable, the bulk of the people 
should grow clamorous and discontented, 
then, indeed, we should be in a situation 
wherein we could neither beable to carry on 
war with sufficient vigour, nor to make peace 
with real security; there would be indeed 
reason to apprehend danger from the de- 
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signs of factious and bad men operatin 

on the minds of an irritated and op ase 
multitude. But much stress had been 
laid on the humiliation of our now engag- 
ing in a negociation for peace ; and here 
he must frankly confess he felt the force 
of his right hon. friend’s appeal to him, 
on what had lately passed on the conti- 
nent. Certainly, it was not a moment to 
attempt a peace, when an enemy was 
triumphant; ‘but all Europe would know 
that the propositions for peace had been 
made in that House before any of the 
events alluded to had taken place; and 


he could not help adding, that perhaps if 


parliament meeting on the day on which it 
had been originally summoned, had af- 
forded him the opportunity of making hie 
motion at that period, and if the House 
had then agreed to it, the misfortunes 
which had since happened, might have 
been prevented. But with respect to the 
charge, that he was humiliating the coun- 
try, he had never meant that we should 
send an ambassador to Paris to treat for 
peace; his idea was, that government 
should employ some proper person to in- 
timate to the government of France, that, 
provided they were really disposed to 
make peace, on equitable and honourable 
terms, Great Britain ‘would meet them 
half way. The great reason, why he 
thought we could now make peace with- 
out humiliation was, that we were evi- 
dently capable of making vigorous exer-, 
tions in the prosecution of the war. His 
right hon. friend had argued strongly on 
the greater danger of making peace than 
continuing war. One grand reason why 
he could not be of this opinion was, that he 
thought a counter-revolution more likely 
to take place, if peace should be made, 
than during the continuance of war. He 
would assign a few of the reasons on 
which this persuasion was grounded. In 
the first place, we ought fairly to consider 
what effect was likely to be produced on 
the French nation by the attacks of fo- 
sb powers, who were believed to be 
endeavouring to force a government on 
them. This, on the general principles of 
human nature, must be likely to produce 
resistance in any people, but more parti- 
cularly in the case of the French, who 
are certainly a high-spirited people. He 
would not go so far as to say that the ope- 
ration of this principle had been such as 
to produce, in favour of their own system, 
any thing of a general enthusiasm through. 
out the country, the prevalence of whicls 
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in France was sometimes asserted and 
gometimes denied; but there was reason 
to believe that it was, in no small «degree, 
to be ascribed to that striking circum- 
stance, that all the various armies of the 
republic in every quarter of that vast cir- 
eumference which they lined, pressed out 
vigorously against the external enemy 
which was opposed to. them; there were 
few or no desertions ; and however people 
might be forced by terror to enter into the 
army, it was but too evident that when 
once entered, they were actuated by one 
common principle of sympathy. If, as 
there was good reason to believe, it was 
this powerful principle which kept the na- 
tion, and still more, which kept the armies 
united, when this should be no more, a 
peers of disunion and relaxation would 

introduced. The capital was filled with 
_ conflicting factions ; these would severally 
endeavour to draw bodies of the army to 
their side, and the most dangerous dis- 
sentions would probably ensuc. He then 
referred to a pamphlet lately published 
by an intelligent and well-informed author, 
who stated, that from. the best accounts 
he could obtain, the dispositions of the 
French might be thus described: they ab- 
horred the emigrants ; they detested the 
éombined powers, because they believed 
these meant to force on them their old 
government ; and next to these two, they 
hated the Convention. Now, was it not 
e clear consequence, from these facts, 
that so long as we continued the pressure 
ef external war, in conjunction with the 
combined powers, and still more by em- 
ploying regiments of emigrants, we pre- 
vented their hatred of the Convention from 
having any scope or operation ; whereasif 

ace were made, these two more powerfal 

treds would cease, and no longer coun- 
teracting the third, it would be left to 
produce its full effect—He drew also 
some arguments for the probability of a 
counter-revolution, if peace should have 
been effected, from the statement of the 
present situation of France, which had 
been made by his right hon. friend. If 
commerce, if agriculture, were no more ; 
if the administration of justice had 
ceased; if religion had been almost abo- 
Kished ; was a country, in such a state of 
things, likely to remain in a condition of 
internal tranquillity ? He insisted, thae 
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war also the nation, as was the ease of 
every country, would be more patient 
under its sufferings, believing they were 
only temporary ;- but this by no means 
proved that they would quietly sit down 
under them in a state of peace.—He then 
argued concerning a system of modera- 
tion, and maintained that he had never 
contended in favour of the principle en 
which it was introduced, or of the mo- 
tives of the persons by whom it was prac- 
tised; but only that it was likely to pre- 
vent that co-operation from within against 
the I'rench government, which we might 
otherwise have looked for, because it in- 
fused a hope of better days. So streng 
was his impression, that a counter-revolu- 
tion was more likely to happen, if the com- 
pression of the external enemies of Franee 
should be withdrawn, than now when it was 
so much relaxed, he was not without very 
strong hopes of a material change in the 
government of that country. He begged 
also to remark, that if a counter revolu-e 
tion were to happen, without our active 
co-operation, it would bea very different 
thing to us from one which we had been 
the means of producing: in the latter 
case, he must fairly ask, would it not 
probably, however desirable in other 
views, pledge this country in honour to 
guarantee it? And might not this em- 
broil us in French affairs for an indefi- 
nite period? He next adverted to an are 
gument which had been used by an hon 
friend of his (Mr. Yorke), who had 
strongly recommended them to consider 
what had been the uniform conduct of 
their ancestors in making and carry 

on wars: the hon. gentleman cartieulanlg 
referred to the spvech of king Wilham ir 
1696, and to the determination then ex- 
pressed by able when the war had 
continued for eight ycars, to persevere 
in the contest in which they were en- 
gaged. Mr. Wilberforce declared, that 
it was his decided opinion that Great 
Britain, as well as every other nation, 
was too ready to enter into wars, and to 
carry them on too Jong, and he owned 
he thought that it was the true policy of 
this country to meddle with continental 
politics as fittle as possible. But it was 
not requisite to agree with him as to 
foreign politics, in order to admit the- 
truth of the position he had latd down: 


the want of the religious principle would | concerning wars. His opinions here were 
then be felt, in its effects on the civil and confirmed by Mr. Hume, in his Essay 
domestic happiness and tranquillity of ‘on the Balance of Power, who, writmg 
the country. During the continuance of = defence of it, and going much farther 
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in support of this system: than he was 
himself disposed to, observed, however, 
that « Our. wars with France have been 
begun with justice, and even perhaps 
from necessity, but have always been too 
far pushed from obstinacy and passion. 
The same peace which was afterwards 
made at Ryswick in 1697, was offered so 
sa ae the year 1692; that concluded 
at Utrecht in 1712, might have been 
nished on as good conditions at Ger- 
truytenberg in the year 1708; and we 
might have given at ‘rankfort, in 1743, 
the same terms which we were glad to 
accept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 
1748. Here then we see, that above 
half of our wars with France, and all our 

ublic debts, are owing more to our Own 
impudent vehemence, than to the ambi- 
tion of our neighbours. In the second 
place, we are 80 declared in our opposi- 
tion to French power, and 60 alert in 
defence of our allies, that they always 
reckon upon our force as upon their own ; 
and expecting to carry on War at our 
expense, refuse all reasonable terms of 
accommodation. In the third place, we 
wre such true combatants, that when once 
engaged, we lose all concerns for our- 
selves and our posterity, and consider 
only how we may best annoy the enemy.” 
He begged leave to recommend the truths 
contained in the extracts he had just read, 
to the serious consideration of the House. 
He vindicated the consistency of himself 
and his friends, in having changed their 
line of conduct now that the circum- 
stances of the case were 80 materially 
altered ; it would rather have been incon- 
sistent if, these being 80 extremely al- 
tered, their conduct had remained the 
same. He observed also upon the argu- 
ment which had been again used, respect- 
ing the exhausted state of the French 
finances: surely, his right hon. friend 
did not think so well of the French go- 
vernment, as to conceive that they would 
isgue assignats to no greater an amount 
than that of the value of the land for 
which they were issued ! Here the argu- 
ment of the American paper money must 
have great weight; like this, the assignats 
would be continually sinking in value ; 
but so long as they had any value at all, 
they would be emitted. This subject of 
the assignats, viewed in another light, 
cowd not but tend to lessen their hopes 
of success in prosecuting the war, for the 
sake of efiecting acounter-revolution. It 
was to be expected as & natural conse- 
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uence of such an event, that assignats 
would lose their value, and therefore we 
could hardly expect any thing like a ge- 
neral co-operation to produce it, at @ 
time when almost the whole property of 
the country. was invested in this shape.— 
Mr. W. concluded with recapitulating 
the arguments he had urged in the be- 
ginning of his speech, to Lees that his 
amendment ought to be & opted in pre- 
ference to that of his right hon. friend, 
because it asserted, clearly and expli- 
citly, that which it was the object 0 
their coming to any pavliamentary decla- 
ration at all to render clear and explicit ; 
whereas, his right hon. friend’s must be 
granted to be at least Kable to misunder- 
standing, because, in fact, it had been 
actually misunderstood. 

Mr. Montagu said that gentlemen 
should not be led away by rash conclu- 
sions: his right hon. friend bad avowed 
his disposition for peace, if we coul 
have it on terms of security. He had 
every reason to join with the minister 
in his present measures, since he had 
now removed his fears. In the midst of 
the victories and successes of the French, 
was not the proper time to call for peace- 
The strength of the French government 
was increased from the acquisition 
Holland ; and if England should now re- 
lax, she would give France an occasion 
of attacking her to advantage. He com 
tended, that a counter-revolution was 
more likely to be effected by war than by 
peace. 

Mr. For began by desiring the original 
motion and the two amendments to be 
read; and said, that before he proceeded 
to give his reason for preferring the ori- 
ginal motion of his hon. friend, to that 
which had been proposed by Mr. Wilber- 
force, though the difference between them 
was not very essential, he must take no- 


| tice of the amendment which had been so 


unexpectedly made by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. He said unexpectedly 
made ; because, when the motion of his 
hon. friend was originally announced, the 
terms of it even were settled; for his 
hon. friend, with more candour than pru- 
dence, had stated the precise words upon 
which they were to come to issue. ‘Lhe 
right hon. gentleman pledged himself to 
come to issue upon these words: but, 
however, he did not now feel so bold as 
he did three weeks 2g0; he did not 
choose to meet the question directly. In 
his conscience, the right hon. gentleman 
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had said, he believed the cca? Md the | 
pore were still for the war. is was 
is declaration: but the House and the 
public would infer from his conduct, that 
he had not very great confidence in the 
truth of his own declaration ; for, instead 
of meeting the question, which he -had 
pledged himself to do, he had proposed 
an amendment, by which he was to avoid 
‘a direct decision on it. In his speech, in- 
‘deed, he still denied the proposition of 
his hon. friend. Then, why not fairly 
and openly negative it by a vote? After 
which, if he wished for a declaration, he 
might have moved his own amendment, | 
@s a specific question. He took this 
course, he said, to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion ; and but for his desire of avoiding a 
paneer which he had never in- 
curred, he would have negatived the ori- 
ginal question; when on the other side, 
the hon. seconder of the amendment con- 
fessed, that, but for that amendment, he 
would have voted for the original ques- 
tion. What, then, was the true’ meaning 
and intention of all this petty warfare, 
but that the amendment was designed to 
evade the great and material question, 
upon which the right hon. gentleman 
stood committed, and to delude the 
House by a little temporary concession 
which meant nothing ? Already the mat- 
ter was loaded with contradictions; the 
mover and the seconder were at variance ; 
the one affirmed, the other denied, and the | 
whole was done merely to draw us from 
the clear specific question, that had been 
for so many days in the contemplation of 
the House. The right hon. gentleman was 
undoubtedly a man of superior talents ; 
but those talents being directed to delu- 
sion and quibbling, rather than to what 
was grand, manly, and open, he did not 
show himself possessed of a mind equal 
to the circumstances in which he found | 
himself. Instead of meeting the exigency 
of our present situation with measures 
proportioned to our critical condition, he 
seemed only anxious, by a little evasive 
management for the day, to gain over a 
few votcs of irresolute members, as if a 
few votes more or less could alter the 
eternal nature of truth ancl falsehood, or 
to baffle a few petitions that might be 
coming to parliament, as if by lulling a 
few individuals into a continuance of 
their apathy for atime, he could extri- 
cate the nation from the deplorable si- 
cuation into which he had plunged it. 
‘These were net the resources of a great 
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mind; this was not the conduct of a 
statesman in a moment like the present ; 
it was as false to himself in policy, as it 
was unworthy of the occasion; for it 
could serve only to deaden the feelings of 
mankind for the day, and would collect 
the public indignation to burst upon him 
with greater force when the moment of 
delusion was past. 
As to the amendment itself, which the 
right hon. gentleman had moved, thought 
he disliked it in many particulars, yet in 
some things he did not dislike it. In so 
far as it stated, that there was nothing in 
the present form of the government of 
France, which prevented our negociating 
with them, he must approve of the pro- 
position. He had moved an amendment 
both this year and the last, to the same 
effect. Little did he think when he was 
making such proposition that he was only 
speaking the sentiments of his majestys 
ministers. But these ministers, it seemed, 
were the victims of misrepresentation. 
So powerful, it appeared, was the oppo- — 
sition, so full of wealth, and so invested 
with the influence of bribes, places, 
sions, jobs, contracts, and emoluments of 
every kind, and so much had they the 
means of circulating newspapers, that 
they had it in their power successfully to 
misrepresent his majesty’s ministers, and 
to mislead and delude the public, so as 
effectually to taint and abuse the public 
mind, and to make them the unbappy 
objects of their misrepresentation. Now 
what had they done? They had for two 
years successively moved an amendment 
to the address to his may on the first 
day of the session of parliament, that 
there was nothing in the form of the go- 
vernment of France that ought to pre- 
vent this country from negociating with 
them for peace, and for this they had 
been called the advocates of France, Ja- 
cobins, republicans, the enemies of their 
king and country, who were desirous to 
lower the British government and pros- 
trate it at the feet of France, to introduce 
French anarchy into England, and even 
to destroy the constitution of England, 
and to bring his majesty to the block. 
Now, however, all this was over, and it 
was found, though they did not know it, 
that in reality they were speaking only 
the sentiments of ministers. We were 
now come to a crisis when all this shuf- 
fling would be found unavailing, when 
these delusions would no longer succeed; 
their own contradiction was a good omen 
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for the country; it proved that the un-| The various revolutions that had been 
fortunate speech of his majesty at the 


produced in France had been effectuated 
opening ofthe session had made a serious through our means. This was a most 
smpression on the public mind; and the | singular argument, and went perhaps far- 
right hon. gentleman therefore found, l ther than the right hon. gentleman in- 
that he must soften and lower his lan-| tended;. for it so happened that those 
guage; he must now attempt to do away revolutions had been good or bad, in pro- 
the effects of that absurd, impolitic, and portion as we had been beaten or pros- 
he might say diabolical speech which he | perous. Whenever we had made the 
had put into the mouth of his majesty, in | slightest impression upon France, or had 
which our gracious sovereign had been the appearance of temporary good for- 
made to stand between heaven and the | tune, it. was sure to be followed by, and 
happiness of mankind ; had been made to perhaps to have produced, some dreadful 
Lag the doom of millions, and to | revolution, accomplished by the horrors 
eclare an almost eternal war, for no pos- of massacre and devastation. But, om 
sible purpose of rational benefit to his | the contrary, whenever we had been de- 
species; and that, too, when all the other | feated and forced to fly from the terri 
princes of Europe, awakened from the | tory of France, they had never failed to 
delusion into which they had been equally subside into a comparative tranquillity, 
led by their ministers, had seen their | and to have their internal condition me- 
error, and had manifested their disposi- liorated. The argument of the right 
tion to peace. hon. gentleman was, therefore, that if they 
He desired to know what was the mean- | would permit him to go on in a system 
ing of the right hon. gentleman’s resent | disasters and defeats, it was incalculable 
conduct ? Was he to understand that the what good it might do in France. Thus, 
right hon. gentleman meant to negative | when the duke of Brunswick had pene- 
the proposition of his hon. friend? If he trated to within sixty miles of Paris, there 
meant to negative it, why not do so by a| happened the revolution fatal to the mo- 
vote? Mr. Fox said, he knew that the | narchy, of the 10th of August. When 
present administration was composed of i 


we were in the possession of Toulon, 
various and discordant characters. He | there happened the shocking and diabo- 
did not know whether they all agreed in 


lical massacres at Lyons: but no soonet 
the present proposition ; it would soon be | had we evacuated the place, then they 
seen whether they did so or not; but he | began to make atonement for the scan- 
could say that it would not redound | dalous devastations. Immediately after 
much to their honour. If he were to de- 


the battle of Fleurus, there happened 
scribe it he should say, it went far enough | the fall of Robespierre; and certainly it 
to disgrace the new colleagues of the 


was true, that in proportion as we ad 
tight hon. gentleman, but not far enough | been discomfited and driven from the 
to restore to him the confidence of the 


French territory, whenever the French 
country. On the argument that had been | felt themselves relieved from our attack, 
used upon the occasion, he should have | they had exerted themselves for their own 
little to say. There had been 80 much 


deliverance from internal tyranny; and 
novelty in the right hon. gentleman's nothing could be more natural than this ; 
conduct that day, that he had not thought | for, animated by the enthusiasm of the 
it necessary to introduce any novelty into | cause of liberty, when attacked, as they 
his reasoning. ‘The same trite, hackney- 


were, they gave up every consideration, 
ed, and refuted arguments, with which ' a 


but that of preserving their indepen- 
they had been fatigued so often, were dence: but when relieved from this fear, 
again renewed. France was declining 


they had as constantly rid themselves of 
fast in her resources, and this was a mat- 


their domestic tyrant. 
ter of rejoicing to England! How long | It was said that ministers never had 
cwere they to go on rejoicing in this de- 


: poker to themselves the conquest of 
cline? Their assignats were at @ discount; 


rance. The conquest of France never 
‘there were a number of royalists; and 


was imputed to them; it was only said 
much ridicule was thrown upon 8 simile | that they had proposed to themselves an 
of an hon. gentleman, who had truly said,’ 


object, which nothing but the conquest of 
that all the same nonsense had been talk- | France could obtain. He had long ago 
ed during the American war, But it 


stated his opinion on the extravagance of 
seemed we had been successful in France. | that proposition, and his sentiments were 
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flatter himself with the pessibility of mak- 
igg any impression on France must now 
be convinced of his error! A remarkable 
expression used in the course of the Ame- 
rican war was most applicable tc the pre- 
sent; it was said by a member of that 
House, so early asthe year 1777 or 1778, 
that ‘he had looked at the American 
army every way; he had looked at their 
front, he had looked at their rear, he had 
looked at their flank, and he could not 
accommodate himself any where;” and yet 
after this opinion of a general officer, the 
war had been continued for four or five 
years. In the same manner, we might 
truly be said to have tried France; we had 
tried the East, the North, the South, and 
we could not accommodate ourselves any 
where. He hoped in God we should not 
continue the experiment, as we had done 
in the case of America. It was said, as 
an argument against the proposition of 
his hon. friend, that it would bind the 
hands of ministers in negociating. It 
would certainly be impossible for them, 
after such a resolution, to say to the per- 
sons holding the government of France, 
that they could not treat with them; but 
so far would that be from binding their 
hands, that it would remove an obstacle, 
and surely it could not prevent them from 
stipulating the terms of peace. In truth 
without this declaration, there would be 
an obstacle in the way of treating, since 
the persons holding the government of 
France knew, that it had been uniformly 
declared by our ministers, that they could 
not treat with them. , 

But the consistency of the House of 
Comnions stood in the way! He thought 
that there might now be an end of such 
declamnatory nonsense. In all questions 
ot policy, nations must yield to imperious 
necessity ; it would be obstinacy, and not 
honour, to persevere in an opinion, when 
you became convinced that it was wrong; 
it was plain that men might at first have 
thought the present war just and necessary 
who were now convinced of the contrary ; 
and surcly they would act more consis- 
tently with the rules of honour, to con- 
fess their errors the moment they were 
convinced of them. But there was no- 
thing more curious than to hear the right 
hon. gentleman talk of the consistency of 
the House of Commons. What would 
become of his old steady friends, “ exist- 
ing circumstances?” In the case of 
Oczakow, he bad not hesitated to retract 
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without a blush, when he found the pub- 
lic opinion rhino him. He came fore 
ward and said, that our means were not 
equal to the object: why could not he 
therefore, now compare the object with 
the means? Surely the disasters that had 
happened, and the change in the present 
case, more than in the Russian armament, 
would justify him for retracting his 
opinion. He would do it with great ad- 
vantage to himeelf, it would give vigour 
to England, and take it from France. 

But why, it was said, should we be the 
first to negociate ? It would be a humilia- 
tion, forsooth, to propose to treat because 
we were unsuccessful. Upen this princi- 
ple, it was almost hopeless that we could 
ever treat; for could it be expected that 
the French government would be the 
first to propose to negociate when they 
knew that our ministers had twenty times 
said, that no possible peace could be made 
while they continued in power? Let Eng- 
lishmen ask themselves what would be 
their feelings, if the same language had 
been used to us that we have used to the 
French? If, for instance, they had de- 
clared in the convention that they never 
would treat for peace with England until 
there should take place a reform in the 
government of England;— would not 
every Englishman die before he would 
submit to ask to negociate under such a 
declaration ? Yet such a declaration we 
had made towards France. We must, 
therefore, do away the effect of our ar 
rogant and impolitic expressions ; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, what he be- — 
lieved in his heart, that if we took away 
that obstacle, we should have peace; or 
if not, we should fight them upon equal 
terms; we should take from them the 
cause of their enthusiasm; we should 
take from them that which aroused every 
national feeling, which had carried them 
to those unparalleled exertions that had 
astonished and confounded the world. 
They would then no longer feel that they 
had to fight to extremity, or that they were 
besieged in their own country, for daring 
to give to their own country such a go- 
vernment as they liked. 

Did he propose to unman one ship? to 
disband one regiment? No, on the con- 
trary his proposition was to add vigour to 
the country ; and surely we should fight 
as well after we had made a declaration, 
that it was not our intention to reduce any 
people to slavery. Nor should we treat 
for peace upon worse terms, if we were to 
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treat before we were reduced to extremity. 
Mr. Fox referred to the history of the 
war of king William, and his having trad 
the wisdom to conceal his design of al- 
tering the French government. e want 
of security for the continuance of peace 
might be pleaded for going on with any 
war. There was no positive security. 
Certainly we should have as much secu- 
rity now as in any former instance. If 
peace were to take place, the French 
must disband their armies, and if the 
mighty machine, which nothing but the 
diabolical confederacy of despots had 
erected, were once stopped, it would be 
impossible again to put it in motion. If 
this country had acted right, and had in- 
terfered to prevent that diabolical confe- 
deracy, all might have been well; France 
though perhaps a more powerfal neigh- 
bour, would have been less obnoxious ; 
the king might have been now upon his 
throne, and all the horrors and massacres 
that had desolated that unhappy country 
might have been prevented. He ridi- 
culed the idea of the influx of Freach 
principles into this country, for oor own 
constitution could only flourish here ; it 
had been more deeply rooted in our affec- 
tions by the fatal experiments that had 
‘been made in France. He called to the 
recollection of Mr. Pitt, the memorable 
expression of his venerable father, that 
they should die on the last breach before 
they granted the independence of America 
and that the first act of his political life 
was to sign that very independence which 
his father had deprecated. Necessity 
dictated the act, and he must now retract 
ip the’ same manner his system with res- 
pect to France. Mr. Fox concluded: by 
saying that he certainly preferred the mo- 


tion of his hon. friend, which he had | 


opened and supported with such luminous 
argument and irresistible persuaston, to 
the amendment of Mr. Wilberforce, but 


at the same time, that amendment should }- 


have his support, if the House thought fit 
to preter the one proposition to the other. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas considered the 
original motion as couched in such gene- 
ral terms that the House could not vote 
for it with safety; whereas the amend- 
ment could be adopted consistently with 
the vote of the House, on the opening of 
the session. It was but three weeks ago 
that the House had come to a determina- 
tion to prosecute the war with vigour, and 
had any thing since happened to induce 
the House to pass a resolution diametri- 
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cally opposite. He did not wonder that 
Mr. Fox was so angry at the amendment 
because, had his right hon. friend only 
negatived the motion, if would have been 
published in sot dirty newspaper and 
circulated wots every petty town and 
village in the kingdom, that ministers 
would treat with no government in France 
but a monarchy and that the object of 
the present: contest wag the destruction 
of the republic at present established in 
that country. The amendment would 
prevent such misrepresentation ; it was 
explicit, and gentlemen would vote for it 
with the greater confidence. 

Mr. H. Thornton thought Mr. Wilbes- 
force’s amendment preferable to that of 
Mr. Pitt, becausc it was more clear and 
explicit ; at the same time he consrdered 
the latter as speaking, on the wholeamore 
pacific language than had been hitherto 
held by parliament; and he trusted that 
every symptom of a disposition to peace, 
whether in Great Britain ox in France, 
would tend to encourage the same. dispos 
sition in the other country. 

Sw F. Basset said, thas Mr. Pitt’s 
amendment should have his chearful as- 
sent. It told those who wished for peace, 
that we were ready to make it, whenever 
it could be obtained on honourable terma 
It did not determine whether peace was 
now attainable, but it said, that whenever 
it was so, no mode of government m 
France would be considered.as an obstacle 
to it. 

After a short reply from Mr. Grey, the 
House, at five in the morning, divided on 
the question, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the question :” 


Tellers 
Mr.Sheridan - - - i 96 
UMr. Whitbread - - 
Mr. Aldworth Neville — 269 
Sir William Young - 
So it passed in the negative. Mr. Pitt 
then moved, that his Amendment be in- 
serted instead thereof. Upon which, Mr. 
Wilberforce proposed his Amendment, 
to the said proposed Amendment, by leav- 
ing out from the word ‘ declare,” to the 
end of the amendment, in order to Insert 
these words, “that the existence of any 
particular form of government in France, 
ought not to preclude such a peace be- 
tween the two countries, as, both in itselt, 
and in the manner of effecting it, should 
be otherwise consistent with the safety, 
honour, and interests of Great Britain,” 


YEAS 


Nogs 
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instead thereof. And the question being | Tarleton, general © © Whitmore Thomas 
out of the said proposed Amendment Edna arkl Woe ow 
stand part thereof,” the House divided : Townshend, lord J. Wyndham, hon. P. C. 
Tellers. Abate ores i Oe 
| Mr. Ryder- - « - yer, Robert eee 
. YrRas y | 254 Walwyn, James Whitbread, S. 
: Mr. Sargent - - - - Wharton, John : 

Colonel Maitland - - 90 


NOES) Mr. Jekyll - - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Another Amendment was proposed, by 
Mr. Sheridan to be made to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by adding at the end 
thereof,these words, ‘* and that this House 
ate not of opinion that there are circum- 
stances in the present existing government 
of France, which preclude all negociation 
with the said government or render it in- 
capable of maintaining the accustomed re- 
lations of peace and amity with other 
countries.” And the question being put, 
‘that those words be there added: it pas- 
sed in the negative. The resolution moved 
by Mr. Pitt was then put and agreed to. 
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Debate on the Duke of Bedford's Motion 
respecting Peace with France.| Jan. 27. 
The order of the day being read, 

The Duke of Bedford called their lord- 
ships attention to the motion upon which 
they had beensummoned. Iftheirlordships 
should think fit to negative it, they would 
render the prospect of peace more despe- 
rate than even the proceedings of minis- 
ters, or more particularly their language 
and the language of their friends. Their 
lordships had often heard it asserted, that 
this was a war usque ad internecionem—e 
sentiment so fraught with cruelty, and so 
dangerous to the principles of all good 
government, that to call upon their lord- 
ships to contradict it, was to call upon 
their policy as well as their justice. When- 
ever a proposition for peace had been 
brought forward, it had been contended, 
that to do so would tie up the hands of 
ministers, and oblige them to accept of 
whatever terms the enemy thought fit 
to grant. His motion had no such ten- 
dency; all he asked their lordships to 
declare was, that they were ready to ac- 
cede to peace as soon as it could be ob- 
tained with safety and with honour. His 
motion would bind their lordships to no 
particular time, but both leave time and 
terms to the discretion of munisters, 
who were responsible for their exer- 
cise of that discretion. The common 
arguments against every proposition were, 
that no peace concluded with the present 
government of France could be perma- 
nent; that to sue for peace would be as 
injurious to our interest as inconsistent 
with our honour. Now, no man who re- 
commended removing the obstacles to 

eace, had ever proposed suing for it. 

ext. was alleged the danger to this 
country from the introduction of French 
principles ; our allies, it was said, were 
preparing to make greater exertions; and 
the desperate situation of the French fi- 
nances rendered it impossible for them to 
continue the war on the same extended 
scale of operations that had hitherto 
baffled our efforts. Then, feeling the in- 


sufficiency of their own arguments, minis- 
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ters attacked the passions of their lord- 
ships, and told them that the war was the 
cause of humanity, of religion, and of God. 
To negociate, ministers said, would be 
dishonourable. How, they asked, could 
we make the first overtures for peace, 
when it was notorious that the French had 
been the aggressors? The question of ag- 
ression was by no means 50 clear as they 
chose to represent it ; but, admitting it to 
be so, let their lordships consider what 
endless scenes of blood Europe must have 
exhibited, had it been the predominant 
principle of courts that no states could, 
wjthout dishonour, manifest a disposition 
to peace, unless it had been the aggres- 
gor in the commencement of war. e 
had often offered to treat when our arms 
were successful, although we had not been 
the aggressors ; and in the American 
war, which was unsuccessful, we had even 
suspended offensive operations as a pre- 
liminary to negociation. To prove that 
the French had been the aggressors, the 
decrce of November 19, 1792, had been 
much insisted upon: and the argument 
came with greater weight from being urg- 
ed soon after their lordships, in a fut ul 
address, had expressed their approbation 
of a speech from the throne in which his 
majesty told them that he had carefully 
abstained from all interference in the af- 
fairs of France, and that in all the disputes 
between the continental powers he had 
observed a strict neutrality. He was ready 
to admit, that we had a right to interfere 
in the internal government of France, if 
the French declared an intention of inter- 
feringin ours. But let their lordships call 
to mind how anxious the French had been 
toretract this declaration. Their minis- 
ter for foreign affairs offered any explana- 
tion that might be required. The same 
snclination was shewn by specches in the 
convention. After a speech by Danton, 
setting forth, that although friends to the 
liberty ofall mankind, they ought to cor- 
rect the errors of momentary enthusiasm, 
a decree was passed declaring that the 
French would not interfere in the govern- 
ment of other countries; and in their 
new constitution an article was inserted, 
that they would notinterfere inthe govern- 
ment of any other people, nor suffer 
any other people to interfere in theirs. 
They had therefore renounced this offen- 
sive principle and we ought to do so too. 
In answer to the assertion, that no 
permanent peace could be made with the 
resent French goverament, he would ask 
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what was a permanent peace ? Where, in 
the history of Europe, a permancnt peace 
was to be found, in the absolute sense of 
the word? A permancnt peace, in any 
rational and practical acceptation of the 
term, was a peace on such condition as 
each of the contracting partics had a 
right to expect. An equitable peace was 
the only one likely to be permanent; for 
a nation, compelled to accept of any 
other, smarting under a sense of injury, 
would observe it no longer than weakness 
and necessity compelled. Were he to 
argue on relative permancncy, he should 
think that peace with a republic must be 
more lasting than with a monarchy, either 
absolute or limited. In a republic the 
question of peace or war must be debated 
and canvassed by numerous bodies of 
men ; whereas, in a monarchy, 2 single 
‘ndividual might decide; and while 
human judgment was liable to mistake, 
the decision of one person must be less 
to be relied upon than that of several. 
Their lordships were exhorted to perse- 
vere in the war, because of the danger 
to be apprehended from the introduction 
of French principles. Were Englishmen, 
then, so disaffected to the constitution ; 
were they so partial to the institutions of 
other countries, in preference to those of 
their own, as to be ready to abandon them 
on the first suggestion ? French Jacobins, 
‘t was said, would come into this country. 
Who were these Jacobins? Were they 
the members of the Jacobin Club; or 
was it meant to brand the whole people 
of France with the name of Jacobin ? 
But, in what situation would the French 
Jacobin come here? Was there any 
thing so peculiarly captivating in his lan- 
‘guage or address, as to make him for- 
midable? He must tell the people of this 
country, “Do as we Dave done in 
France: destroy your monarchy ; abolish 
the House of Lords, dismiss oe House 
of Commons, sweep away all your ancient 
institutions, and establish liberty and 
equality.” The Englishman wou 

hardly be so dull as not to ask, “ What 
have you established in the room of all 
you have abolished; and how do you 
know that what you promise would be 
better than what I possess ” he would 
ask, “ How came you to forsake all the 
blessings of your own liberty to come 
here, where you say there is none 2” If 
the Jacobin should reply, that his uni- 
yersal philanthropy had induced him to 
become a voluntary exile, to relinquish 
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the blessings of liberty at home, in order 
to preach liberty to strangers, the En- 
glishman would probably ask, ‘“ What 
have you gained by your liberty, and 
what have you suffered? Is not your 
agriculture impaired, your manufactures 
aud commerce ruined, poverty and want 
brought upon your citizens who have 
survived the prisons, or escaped the ex- 
ecutions and the slaughter to which you 
have been led without distinction ?” 

The next argument for persisting in 
the war was drawn from the increased 
excrtions to be made by our allies, and 
the desperate state of the French finances. 
But could their Jordships hope for 
greater exertions on the part of these al- 
lies? Even if they were willing, the 
were not able. With respect to the é. 
nances of France, his general conclusion 
was, that they were by no means so ex- 
hausted, as ministers wished us to believe. 
But, supposing them to be exhausted, 
could we ruin the country? Certainly 
not. While there was property in the 
country, the government would find 
means to get it, for the purpose of main- 
taining their armies; while the people 
were convinced that the war was a war 
of extermination, or submission to the 
will of a foreign enemy, they would sa- 
crifice their property. If we could not 
ruin them in finance, could we hope to 
outnumber them? Their population was 
one-seventh of all Europe, and add to 
this the extensive acquisition of all Hol- 
land, where they had not entered as an 
enemy, but had been received as an ally. 
-——He had heard their lordships feelings 
played upon, by being told that they 
were embarked in the cause of humanity 
and of God. Was the death of 50,000 
British subjects who had fallen in the 
war, and of hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent soldiers on all sides, a circum- 
stance favourable to the tause of huma- 
nity? It was agreed on all hands that 
the present state of France was preferable 
to that in which it had becn very lately. 
Surely this was a circumstance for hu- 
manity to rejoice in. But what was the 
language of our humanity? We saw a 
nation emerging from guilt and blood, 
Its rulers in some instances punishing, 
and in many endeavouring to repair the 
mischiefs they had done. Should we not 
hail this as a favourable omen? “ No,? 
said ministers, ‘“ you shall not restore 
order and justice, but by our means; 
nothing shall satisfy us but carrying war 
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to your frontiers, and famine to the mte- 
rior.” By this course we should never con- 
quer the armies or the opinions of France; 
but we might perhaps regenerate the 
system of violence and blood. Were we 
to assume to ourselves the task of punish- 
ing the French nation on the pretext of 
their impiety? Ifthe principles in which 
his youth had been instructed were true, 
it was not for feeble and erring man to as- 
sume the office of dispensing the vengeance 
of God, and wrest the thunderbolt of jus- 
tice from the arm of omnipotence. It 
could not be denied that the war was 
less popular in this country than it had 
been; and in proportion as it became un- 
opular, must our exertions be enfeebled. 
f their lordships were to declare that 
they py Laika: the war, not for the pur- 
ose of dictating a form of government 
or France, but to obtain equitable terms 
of peace, and the French people, or their 
rulers, obstinately persisted in continuing 
the war, what feeling would actuate ev 
Englishman, but that we were en 
in a war of necessity; that we were fight: 
ing for our liberty, for our existence; 
and that every sacrifice, and every ex 
ertion must be made? The noble duke 
conchided with moving, ‘“‘ That any par- 
ticular form of government which may 
prevail in France, should not prectude 
negociation or prevent peace, consistent 
with the interest, the honour, and the se- 
curity of this country.” 

Lord Grenville said, he could not bring 
himself to believe, that the present was a 
proper moment for this country, under 
existing circumstances, to adopt the 
means of negociation, pointed out by the 
noble duke in his motion. It had never 
been his opinion, that this country should 
be tied up from making peace with any 
government with which it was at war, 
merely on account of the particular form 
of that government. Ministers had com= 
menced hostilities, in order to repel an 
unjust aggression on the part of France. 
Security was the object which they had 
uniformly professed to seek from the pre- 
sent contest. He still believed that a 
majority of the people of France ‘were 
more inclined to royalty than to any 
other form of government; and in that 
view it had always appeared expedient 
to ministers to hold out the idea of en- 
couraging and strengthening the party 
inthe interior of France, who were dis 
posed to assist in restoring monarchy. 
But though a monarchy would certainly 
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‘pe deemed preferable, he defied any one 
to produce a declaration on the part of 
ministers, that they never would treat 
with any government, under whatever 
form, that was capable of maintajning the 
accustomed relations of peace and amity 
with other countries. Who could pos- 
sibly differ from the proposition, that 
peace ought to be sought whenever it 
eould be had consistently with honour 
and security ? But the point at issue was, 
whether the state of the internal go- 
yernment formed any part of our consi- 
deration, before we could be induced to 
treat with any rational prospect of se- 
curity. The affirmative we must de- 
cidedly admit, unless we were prepared 
to gay, that the security In treating, de- 
pended, not upon the characters of the 

sons with whom we should negociate, 

wholly upon the terme of the treaty. 
The resolution of the noble duke was 
merely a general abstract proposition, 
which had no reference to the circum- 
stances of the time, and upon which it 
was impossible to act. He held a resoly- 
tion .in his hand, which he intended to 
move by way of Amendment. It was as 
follows : 

«< Resolved, That under the present cir- 
cumstances, this House feels itself called 
upon to declare its determination tirmly and 
steadily to support his majesty in the 
vigorous prosecution of the present just 
and necessary war, as affording, at this 
time, the only reasonable expectation of 
permanent security and peace to this 
country ; and that, for the attainment of 
these objects, this House relies with 
equal confidence on his majesty’s inten- 
tion to employ vigorously the force and 
resources of the courttry in support of its 
essential interests; and on the desire, 
uniformly manifested by his majesty, to 
effect a pacification, on just and honour- 
able grounds with any government in 
France, under whatever form, age 

capable of maintaining the accus- 
toned Feleiians of peace and amity with 
other countries.” 

This resolution was the same which 
had yesterday been moved by his right 
hon. friend in the other House. e 
thought it of importance to state precisely 

same words, in order to prevent any 
Misconstruction, and that as there was 
ap exact agreement of principle, there 
might likewise be the same coincidence 
See preesion. The first point was, how 
lar France might be disposed to treat with 
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this country? And here he referred to 
the speeches in the French Convention, 
to the declarations of their government, 
and to the changes of their parties, 
which bore one unvarying aspect of hos- 
tility to this country.—The next point 
which he proceeded to examine was, 
what dependence could be had upon 
the stability of the party now in power ? 
The moderatists, he remarked, stood 
between two sets of adversaries; the 
first, those who wish to follow up the 
system of moderation, and to restore the 
reign of order, justice, and religion; the 
others, those who wished to recall the 
sanguinary system of terror, and to estas 
blish their own authority on proscriptions, 
confiscations, and massacre. How little 
reliance was to be placed on the stability 
of the republic, might appear from the 
last accounts from Paris. A debate had 
taken place in the Convention, the result 
of which was, to send to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, a man who had pub- 
lished a dialogue, stating a doubt whe- 
ther the majority of the people of France 
were most inclined to a monarchy or a 
republic, and proposing that the question 
might be submitted to the primary assem- 
blies for a decision. How, then, could 
it be affirmed, that the people of France 
were unanimous for a republic, when the 
point was called in question, even at the 
gates of the convention, and when those 
who dared to suggest a doubt upon the 
subject, were punished with death? This 


| wasa sufficient proof, that the present 


rulers were equally as despotic and as 
fond of those scenes of massacre and 
bloodshed as those who had gone before 
them, and that they were very near as 
far from that state of permanent and ra- 
tional government, as all] those with whom 
his majesty’s ministers had hitherto 
thought that it would be unwise and im- 
politic to treat. That the sanguinar 

parties had been annihilated who could 
think, that observed the tedious process 
and long struggle to convict and punish 
@ monster, at whose unparalleled enor- 
rmities nature shuddered -he meant Car- 
rier. — With regard to the state of religion 
in France, it was but too clear, from the 
circumstance of a writer lately liberated 
from prison, who had written upov the 
religion of that country, and said, that 
the season of calamity and crimes more 
particularly inclined men to seek the con- 
solations of religion ; and that of all coun- 
tries on the face of the globe, France was 
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the country most interested to seek them. 
Possibly prompted by this, Gregoire 
moved for the toleration of the christian 
religion. His speech received an impious 
answer; one of the leaders in the con- 
vention declared, that the only fit reli- 
gion for a republic, was republicanism ; 
they passed to the order of the day; and 
immediately decreed the celebration of 
decadary festivals, a sort of Pagan feasts, 
by which the people were taught to de- 
ride all the ceremonials of christianity ; 
and from the benefits of the release 
granted to other descriptions of prisoners, 
the priests were excepted.—The noble 
lord proceeded to prove from Cambon’s 
rcports, the declining state of their re- 
sources and the depreciation of their 
Peper assignats were fallen 15 per cent. 
ower than when they were at 75 per 
cent. discount; the sources of their re- 
venue were dried up; the manufacturers 
of Lyons, who had once been so profit- 
able to the state, had lately earned their 
bread as labourers—and by what sort of 
employment? by demolishing, in confor- 
mity to the decree of the convention, the 
houses of that once famous and opulent 
city.—The noble duke had acknowledged, 
that he would be as far as any man in the 
kingdom from suing for peace. Now, 
for this country, at the present moment, 
to offer terms of negociation, would be 
little short of doing what the noble duke 
averred he would not do. Would not an 
offer of peace at this moment, strong! 

indicate that our finances were praca. 
and that we were no longer able to bear 
the burden of the war? He was clearly 
of opinion that it would.—The noble lord 
then adverted to the report of Johannot, 
and said that, notwithstanding this re- 
port held out the resources of the French 
to amotnt to 500 million sterling, yet 
their immense expenditure had been such, 
during the last two years, as to keep an 
equal pace with it in rae But it 
had begn said, that the effect of the pre- 
scnt system of moderatism, had been to 
throw the odium of all the former cruel- 
ties upon the faction of Robespierre, and 
to procure to the existing government 
the affection and confidence of the people. 
But in what were their resources stated 
to consist? In the immense confiscations 
that had taken place during the preva- 
lence of the system of terror—confisca- 
tions not drawn from the crown-lands, 
the church-lands, the property of the 
exilcd nobility, but from those who had 
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remained inthe country, and whose sole 
crime it was to be possessed of wealth 
and property. ‘The heirs of those persons 
had applied to the present rulers to res- 
tore their property, thus cruelly and un- 
justly taken, but had been peremptorily 
refused. Could those persons be sup- 
posed to be attached to the present go- 
vernment? He did not wish to throw any 
unmerited obloquy on the new system ; 
it was much less violent and unjust than 
that which it had succeeded, and so far 
we were in a situation less remote from 
that in which we might be able to treat 
with a rational prospect of security. Till 
that period arrived, which he yet con- 
ceived to be far distant, he was of opinion, 
that a vigorous prosecution of the war 
was preferable to any attempt to nego- 
tiatc. The moment of ill success was not 
that in which we ought to solicit for 
peace. He heard with much satisfaction 
the animated manner in which the noble 
duke had declared that he would support 
the war, if France should demand unrea- 
sonable terms. Could she, in the pre- 
sent moment, be expected to propose 
any terms, which an Englishman would 
accept ? If we should make peace from 
asense of present pressure, the injury 
must be great, and the indignity strong, 
which would again rouse us to resent- 
ment. But could we make peace with 
any sense of confidence or feeling of se- 
curity? If in such circumstances «we 
should treat, we should experience all the 
difficulties of war, and enjoy none of the 
advantages of peace. Were we prepared 
to risk the consequences of being again 
inundated by French missionaries and 
French principles? From the whole view 
of the situation of both countries, he 
thought no alternative preferable to that 
of a vigorous and steady prosecution of 
the war. His lordship then moved the 
Resolution which he had stated at’ the 
commencement of his speech. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that there 
were now before their Jordships two dis- 
tinct motions. When he came to the 
House, he expected to have heard only 
one’ motion debated, he meant that 
brought’forward by the noble duke, and 
he expected also that it would have been 
fairly met, and finally disposed of, either 
by a fair adoption or rejection, or else by 
the usual mode of the previous question. 
The motion brought forward by the noble 
duke, was, he believed, only intended 
to do away that bar which seemed to be 
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laid in the way of peace by a certain part | Men will differ greatly in their notions of 
of his majesty’s speech to both Houses, | the justice of war, according to the diffe- 
on the first day of the session, which con- | rent views of the extent of moral and re- 
veyed an idea that no peace could be | ligious obligation. For my part, I con- 
entcred into with the present government sider the justifiable occasions of going to 
of France. If this motion of the noble | war to be few, very few, indeed. I admit 
duke was to pass, a weighty impediment | that war ‘; not absolutely forbidden by 
to a negociation for peace would be re- | the letter of the christian religion; but I 
movett; and as the amendment, was, in | am persuaded, that when the spirit of 
his opinion, a very uncandid way of sub- christianity shall exert its proper influ- 
stituting another motion by way of ‘get- | ence over the minds of individuals, and 
ting rid of the first by a side wind, he | especially over the minds of public men, 
should support the original motion. in their public capacities ; over the minds 
- The Earl of Darnicy said, that two | of men constituting the councils of 
short questions, in his opinion, would princes, from whence are the issues of 
serve to overturn all the arguments that | peace and war, when this happy period 
had been advanced in support of the mo- | shall arrive, war will cease throughout the 
tion: and those questions, although they | whole christian world. And of this, my 
had been repeatedly put, could not, he | lords, Lam confident, that no war can be 
believed, be easily answered. The ques- justified on any principle, either of re- 
tions were, first, “ With whom should we vealed or of natural religion, till indem- 
treat?” And if that could be solved, the | nity for past injury, and security against 
second was, “ Who would treat with us?” future aggression, have been demanded 
He declared, that any specific form of | and refused ; till every means of accommo- 
overnment in France was not the object | dation have been tried—tried with a sin- 
-¢ the war on our part; but that. we | cere disposition for preserving peace, 
should be ready to make peace, as S00n and tricd in vain. Whether this principle 
as it could be made consistently with the | was or was not properly attended to in the 
honour, the interest, and the security of beginning of our differences with France, 
Great Britain. He considered the prin- | is better known to the king’s ministers 
ciples practised by the present rulers of |than to me. I am happy to hear from 
France, rather as the temporary expe the noble secretary that it was. ‘I have 
dients of the moment, than as the princi- | no wish to impeach any man’s character ; 
les of any settled system of government. | but I am not so ignorant of the law of na- 
‘He pointed out the extreme danger of ne- | tionsas not to know that on the proper orim- 
gotiating with such rulers, and strenu- | proper attention which was paid to this 
ously defended the line of conduct which principle, depends the justice or injustice 
ministers had adopted. of the war. 3 
- The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson] | _ I perceive, my lords, that if I was fully 
said ;—I seldom trouble your fordships, | to state to your jordships all my scruples 
and I never do it without apprehension. concerning the justice and concerning the 
I am fearful, lest the public opinions of | necessity of the war—for they are distinct 
so retired and unconnected an sndividual | questions, since a war may be just with- 
as myself, should be thought unworthy | out being necessary, though it cannot be 
the attention of the House; and I am | necessary without being just—I should 
fearful also lest any interference in politics | trespass more than I ought to do on the 
should, by some, be construed into a | patience of the House, especially as your 
stepping out beyond the line of my profes- fordships have long ago come to a deter- 
‘sion, Occasions, however, of great na- | mination ‘on the question. To that de- 
‘tional importance will sometimes occur ; | termination I bow with respect, and quit 
on these I shall always think it my duty | the subject. I may be suffered, however, 
to come forward ; and I consider the pre- | to remark, that, in my opinion, Great Bri- 
cent as one of them: I consider the junc- { tain, after the unsuccessful efforts of Prus+ 
tion of the marine of Holland to that of | sia and Austria in the first campaign, nay, 
France as 2 danger of the greatest mag- | at any period before we had actually bro- 
nitude. Weare unfortunately, my lords, | ken our neutrality, might have interposed 
ngaged ina war, which has frequently, | her good offices between the contending 
‘and with great confidence, been called a | parties, with great propriety, and with 
just and necessary war: it is called so by | great probability of effect. - She might 
‘the: noble secretary in his amendment. | have said to France, “ Your fraternizing 
i 
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system must be given up; it disturbs the 
tranquillity of the world; it breaks asyn- 
der the bonds of all civil society; your 
ambition must be restrained, and your 
schemes of aggrandizement abandoned ; 
neither Savoy, nor Brabant, nor Holland, 
not an acre of territory, must you possess, 
beyond what you possessed during the 
monarchy.” This, my lords, we in fact 
said, by our deeds to France; but there 
we stopped: we did not add, as we ought 
to have done—“ France shall be at liberty 
to exercise the sacred right which belongs 
to her, and to every other independent 
state the right of determining for herself 
the form of government by which she shall 
be ruled. Great Britain will not only 
regpect this right, but she will endeavour 
to prevail on other nations to respect it 
also: she will also prevail on Prussia 
and Austria to withdraw their troops.” 
This, my lords, would have been a con- 
duct worthy the magnanimity of a free 
pation. I may be told, that had the at- 
xine eae made, it would not have suc- 
ceeded. But I have not that opinion of 
the political wisdom of any individual, to 
believe him on his bare assertion. I think 
it would and for this reason—it would 
have been for the interest of all parties to 
have acceded to such an honourable me- 
diation. 

With respect to the origin of the war, 
jt is said to have arisen from a concert of 
princes, confederated to dismember France 
and to annihilate the liberty of Europe. 
Without farther proof than has yet come 
to light, I cannot believe this: I cannot 
at Jeast admit for a moment, that the 
king of Great Britain would, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, have given his con- 
gent to so nefarious a project ; nay, I will 
do the minister of the country the justice 
to say, that I believe him to be wholly 
incapable of either proposing or patroniz- 
ing such a scheme. That the war was 
begun by the princes of the continent, 
and entered into by ourselves, with a 
yiew of stopping the propagation of de- 
mocratic principles, is a proposition which 
I believe to be true. There may have 
been some other causes (to say nothing 
of etences ) for the war; but I take this 
to be the chief; nor do I see any disho- 
nour in avowing it. Every government 
bas within itself an inherent principle of 
self-preservation: from this principle 
aptings a right of resisting every attempt 
which evidently tends to the subversion of 
eftablighed governments. But that war 
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is either the only or the best means of 
impeding the progress of democratic 
principles, is certainly not a self-evident 
proposition ; and how assured soever some 
men may be of its truth, to me it is not 
a probable one; an unsuccessful war is 
more likely to accelerate than to im 
the progress of democratic principles, and 
a successful war will not stopthem. The 
history of the world informs us, that opi« 
nions are not subdued but confirmed 
persecution ; they are seated in the mind, 
and the mind is not susceptible of change 
from that coarse instrument of govern- 
ment—force. They yield to lenity, to 
Yeason, to experience; and in this en- 
lightened state of Europe, the thrones of 
despotic monarchs will be better protected 
by a seasonable attention to popular re- 
quisiion, by a relaxation of the reins of 
espotism, than by all the standing armies 
which they can collect around them. But 
let the ministers of the continental powers 
reason on the subject as they think fit, 
the minister of the king of Great Britain, 
or any other honest man who had access 
to him, might, with the greatest truth 
and honour, have said to him, and might 
still say to him, ‘ Sire, your majesty’s si- 
tuation is essentially ditterent from that 
of the princes of Germany, and from 
every other monarch in the world; you, 
and you alone, reign over a free people : 
and you reign in the hearts of a loyal 
people, by your personal virtues ; and you 
reign in their hearts, by a still stronger 
title to their regard. You are an essen- 
tial constituent part of that constitution 
which they admire, for the establishment 
of which their ancestors shed their blood, 
and for the preservation of which they 
are ready to pour out their owa. There 
may be a discontented body of men, but 
the cause of their discontent may be re- 
moved with perfect safety ; there may be 
a few seditious incendiaries in your king- 
dom, for no kingdom is without them; 
but they are too inconsiderable in number 
property, character, und connexion, to 
afford any reasonable ground of alarm. 
The weighty arm of the law will crush 
the disturbers of the public peace: and 
the prodigious majority of the people, 
who detest a republic, will abash the pro- 
pagators of opiniuns subversive of the 
constitution.” I know not, my lords, 
that the royal mind was ever disturbed 
for a moment with personal apprehen- 
sions; | hope it was not: but if it was, I 
think, in my conscience, that it might have 
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been tranquilized by a just a sheared 
of the superior situation in which his ma- 
jesty stands, when compared with that of 
every other monarch in the world. Arbi- 
trary monarchs may tremble at the sub- 
version of tyranny—the king of Great 
Britain has nothing to fear, but from an 
attempt which, on my honour, I believe 
him perfectly incapable of making, from 
an attempt to subvert the liberty of his 


le. 

Po What, my lords, is our Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights? Is our trial by 
jury, which no constitutional man will 
vilify even in thought—is the Habeas 
Corpus act which no constitutional man 
will agree to suspend even for an hour, 
except in cases of extreme necessity—is 
the integrity of our courts of justice, a 
circumstance unparalleled in the annals 
of nations—is the equality of law, which 
unites in the same bond the peasant and 
the peer—is the freedom of the press— 
the hberty of religion—the provision for 
the poor—are these, and innumerable 
other blessings, so little known, so ill ap- 
preciated by the people of Great Britain, 
as to render a eee war necessary 
for the preservation of that constitution 
from which they are derived? No; I do 
not believe it ; i will not say it, for in say- 
ing it, I should calumniate the character of 
an enlightened people. There isno body of 
men, aristocratical or democratical,church- 
_men or dissenters, in this kingdom, which 
would wish to exchange our assizes and 
our sessions, for revolutionary tribunals; 
our Houses of parliament for committees 
of legislature and general safety; our be- 
Joved monarch for a Robespierre: This 
nation has enjoyed for near a century, 
much prosperity much tranquillity, much 
civil much religious liberty, under the 
mild and equitable government of the 
i of the House of Brunswick. 
o but a madman would wish to risque 
the exchange of these blessings for he 
Knows not what?—Would wish to ex- 
change this illustrious family for the up- 
Start progeny of some flagitious dema- 
§ogue? Alarms of this kind are fit stuff 
to constitute the dreams of old women 
and children ; they do not affect my mind. 
There are other causes of alarm, less ‘ob- 
Served, but more portentous, which pene- 
trate my heart. If any thing has hap- 
pened in the course of this century which 
as lessened, ot which tends to Jessen, in 
the minds of the people, their confidence 
in the House of Commons, as uncorrupt 
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and careful guardians of the public purse 
—if any thing has happened which has 
lessened, or which tends to lessen, in the 
minds of the people, their confidence in 
the House of Lords, as a wise and inde- 
pendent aristocracy, well calculated to 
protect the constitution from the incroach- 
ments of monarchy on the one hand, and 
of democracy on the other—if any thing 
has happened which has lessened, or tends 
to lessen, in the minds of persons of all 
ranks, their veneration for religion—re- 
ligion, my flords, is the only basis of 
every government ; for you may as well at- 
tempt to build a city without a foundation 
as to preserve a state without religion—if 
any thing of this kind has happened, 
surely it becomes the legislature to advert 
to these things speedily, seriously, and 
dispassionately. r know there are many 
wise men who look upon our national 
vices, and constitutional defects, as irre- 
mediable evils, which will increase, ti 
some dreadful catastrophe shall burst the 
imposthume, and cleanse the corruptions 
of the body politic. I am not of that 
desponding opinion; we are not yet ar 
rived at that state of political profligacy 
which the Romans had reached, when 
their historian describes liberty and public 
robity succumbing under the corrupting 
influence of wealth and power; it cannot 
yet be truly said of us, as it was of them, 
‘Ad idperventum est, ut nec vitia nec. 
remedia pati possumus.” The wisdom. of’ 
this and the other House, co-operati 
with the wisdom of the king, may fin 
remedies for all our evils: we are still a 
wealthy, a brave, and a free people; let. 
us keep our wealth at home for our own 
occasions; let us exert our bravery at 
home in our defence; and let us be watch- 
ful of our own liberties, and sincerely wil- 
ling to participate our freedom with every 
nation under Heaven, and we shall have 
nothing to fear from all the republics in 
the world. What is there so enchanting 
in republics, that we should be apprehen- 
sive fest the people of this country should 
be seduced from their attachment to the 
constitution, by contemplating the repub- 
lic of France? In its present state, it Is 
an object of terror and abhorrence to 
every man, however exalted, however ab- 
ject his condition. In the present aristo- 
cratical republics of Europe, eet one 
who knows any thing of the subject, knows 
that the freedom we enjoy is not enjoyed 
in them. In the democratical republics ot 
ancient times, andespecially that of Athens, 
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we may see something like a prototype of 
the French republic: it was a dreadful ty- 
ranny exercised by pestilent men, through 
the instrumentality of the multitude, exer- 
cised over valour, learning, justice, over 
every thing that was great and excellent 
among mankind. But I shall be told, that 
the representative republics of America 
and France are essentially different from 
all republics of either ancient or modern 
times; that they are machines of govern- 
ment, built upon a new construction. 
Be it so; I cannot now stop to examine 
either their excellencies or defects; it is 
enough for my argument, it is enough for 
the people of England to know, that they 
are new—their novelty renders them sus- 
picious ; when these machines shall have 
gone on for a century, as well as their 
most sanguine admirers can expect, it 
may be soon enough then for our poste- 
rity to examine whether the people enjoy 
under them more solid blessings than they 
themselves will then, I trust, enjoy under 
the present constitution of Great Britain. 

My lords, we are allagreed. Ido not, 
by all, mean every individual in the king- 
dom; but I do mean all the individuals, 
without exception, in both Houses of 
parliament; and a vast majority of the 
people out of parliament are agreed in 
the pursuit of the same object; and that 
object is,—the preservation of the con- 
Stitution. .I give equal credit to all par- 
tics on this head, and I should think my- 
self destitute of candour and of justice, 
if I did not. I know, my lords, that the 
connexions (I speak not of the leaders 
of both parties), transgress all bounds of 
moderation in their judgments of each 
other. The adherents of administration 
endeavour to exhibit the opposers of pub- 
lic measures, as men hostile to the peace 
and tranquillity of the country; as men 
of republican principles; as secret sub- 
verters of the constitution. The adhe- 
rents of opposition endcavour to represent 
the ministers of the crown, and the ma- 
jorities in parliament, as men destitute of 
public probity, careless of the public 
safety, and anxious for nothing but the 
Preservation of their places, and the accu- 
mulation of riches and titles. This, my 
lords, is not a time; indeed, there is no 
time for it; but this especially is not a 
time to struggle for the retention, or for 
the acquisition of power, by calumny and 
misrepresentation. We are all agreed, 
that the constitution ought to be pre- 
served ; we differ as to the means of pre- 
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serving it. Some are of opinion, that the 
republic of France must, at every risk, 
be destroyed, lest its establishment should 
be followed by the subversion of every 
monarchy in Europe, and of our own 
amongst the rest. Others see no probabi- 
lity of such a consequence ; can discover 
no connexion of cause and effect, between 
the establishment of a republic in France, 
and the subversion of the subsisting go- 
vernments in other.countries.—On the con- 
trary, they are of opinion, that the mise- 
ries which the French have hitherto expe- 
rienced, and which, if left to themselves, 
they probably would continue to expe- 
rience under a republican government, 
would, in a few years, make them, as 
similar evils made our ancestors, revert to 
some species of monarchy, and would ef- 
fectually deter every other people from fol- 
Jowing their example, It would be an in- 
dication of great boldness in the most con- 
summate statesman ; it would be arrogance 
and presumption in me, peremptorily to 
determine which of these two opinions was 
most founded in truth. I am inclined, 
after considering the matter with perfect 
impartiality, and with the best ability 
which God has given me, to adopt the 
latter. 

I find fault with no man for differing in 
opinion from me on any subject; and I 
trust those noble personages, whose po- 
litical principles I have been through life 
accustomed to revere, and of whose poli- 
tical, as well as private, probity, I enter- 
tain the highest opinion, will find no fault 
with me, for differing from them on this 
important occasion. If my opinion had 
been wavering, I would have suppressed it; 
—it is decided, and I think it my duty to 
declare it. My decided judgment is, that 
the establishment of a republic in France 
will not endanger the constitution of 
Great Britain; and I am further of opi- 
nion, that a perseverance in shutting the 
door of negociation, in prosecuting an 
expensive war, will shake the stability of 
the throne, and endanger the independence 
of the nation. But it will be urged,—a 
declaration of our disposition for peace 
will be a degrading and an humiliating 
measure. I look upon it in another light. 
I consider it as a christian effort of an 
humane people to put a stop to the cffu- 
sion of human blood?—but it will bea 
fruitlsss overture ;—no man can tell what 
fruit it will produce ;—it may not produce 
peace, but it will be attended by two con- 
sequences, either of which is of sufficient 
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importance to induce us to make the trial ; 
—it will diminish animosity abroad, and 
it will lessen discontent at home. The 
French are animated to madness against 
this nation. I inquire not into the cause ; 
the fact is certain: but when they hear 
that we are ready to treat with them, they 
will know that the calamities which they 
suffer are not of our creating? and if the 
everture is rejected, the people of Great 
Britain will know, that the burthens which 
they sustain are unavoidable. But there 
will be a want of firmness in changing our 
system—A pcrseverance, my lords, in 
measures originally wrong, 1s not mag- 
nanimity, but obstinacy ;—a perseverance 
in measures originally right, but which cir- 
cumstances have rendered, probably, unat- 
tainable, is not a mark of wisdom, but of 
folly. It was a mistaken idea of the dignity 
of firmness which lost America to this 
country ;—it was the same mistaken idea of 
the dignity of firmness, in not attending to 
the just complaints of the people, which 
has broken the golden pillars of the 
ehurch, and tumbled into ruins the throne 
of France. Let us grow wise from our 
own experience, and from observing the 
misfortunes of others. 

But shall we suffer the bloody tyrants 
ef the Convention, and their no less 
bloody associates in every provinee, town, 
and village of France, to escape unpu- 
nished? -I hke not harsh language on 
any occasion; it tends only to widen dif- 
ferences; but those men are not answer- 
able for their conduct to us; their own 
nation are their judges ; nor will they es- 
cape unpunished, though they fall not by 
the axe of the executioner ; to the justice 
of God we eommit them; or rather, as 
becomes peccable men to say, to his infi- 
nite mercy we commend them: may he 
grant them repentance, and forgive the 
enormity of their sin! But the resources 
of France are exhausted, ours are still 
great, andone campaign more will finish 
the business with success.—All this is as- 
sertion, without proof ; it is an improbable 
prophecy: but admit it to be true in all 
its parts, let us see what will follow; for 
it is a main part of deliberative wisdom to 
respect the end of measures. Suppose, 
then, the unfortunate Louis to be placed, 
by our efforts, on the throne of his ances- 
tors, surrounded by his nobles in the ple- 
nitude of their ancient privileges; the 
bastile re-erected, and the people of 
’ France,—Heaven avert that part of the 
event!—once more crouching under the 
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rod of despotic power, what advantage 
will Great Britain derive fromthis change? — 
The kmg of France cannot restore to us 
thousands and tens of thousands of gal- 
lant men, who have perished in the con- 
test ; nor will he send us a colony of his 
subjects to replace the numbers which the 
state has lost. Will he repay into the 
exchequer of Great Britain the millions, 
and tens of millions which have been ex- 
pended, or tax his own people, in order 
to ease our shoulders from the burthens 
we must sustain on his account? No; 
whatever may be his gratitude, he will 
not have the ability to do this. Will he 
give up his West-India islands to indem- 
nify us for our losses? No; he will not 
rob his crown of so bright a jewel; his 
people will not suffer it; Spain will-not 
permit it; Holland, if she 1s allowed 2 
voice, will exclaim against it; all the 
powers of Europe, already too envious of 
our prosperity, too jealous of our great- 
ness (I verily believe we have not one 
cordial friend in Europe), they will alk 
conspire to prevent our receiving such an 
additional source of naval and commercial 
strength. I profess I do not see any pro- 
bability of our ever regaining a single gui- 
nea of what we have spent, though the 
re-establishment of the ancient monarchy, 
or of a limited monarch, should, by our 
means, be effected to-morrow. 

But, I may be told, that the war was be- 
gun, and is continued, not so much for the 
re-establishment of the French monarchy, 
as for the security of our own. 1 have 
already delivered my opinion so explicitly 
on the little connexion there is between 
the establishment of a republic in France, 
and the subversion of the English consti- 
tution, that I will not dwell on this point 
any longer. But this is a war of religion 
againet Atheism and Infidelity.—Gracious 
God! How great is the presumption of 
us, miserable mortals! The Almighty 
Creator and Conservator of the universe 
wanteth not the arm of flesh to secure the 
reality of his existence, or the honour of 
his laws. He gave a commission to thé 
Israelites to exterminate the Canaanites 


.for their wickedness and idolatry ;-but he 


hath given: none to us, or to the princes 
of Europe, to exterminate the French for 

their cruelty and infidelity. Vengeance, | 
as a noble dake rightly observed, and with 

a sense of religion which adds honour to 

his rank, vengeance belongeth not to man; 

or in the words of scripture, ‘* Vengeance 

is mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord.. 
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. Allow me, my lords, for a moment, a 
word on the subject of French infidelity ; 
it certainly will not be a word of excuse 
or extenuation ; it will be a word of com- 
fort and consolation to every sincere be- 
liever in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I[ 
am then, my lords, full of hope, full of 
expectation, grounded on some know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, that this aban- 
donment of all religion in France will be 
followed in due time, in the time known 
only to the Ancient of Days, by the es- 
tablishment of a purer system of chria- 
tianity than has ever taken place in that 
country, or perhaps in any other country, 
since the age of the Apostles. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Helvetius, Diderot, and the 
rest of the philosophers in France, and 
perhaps I may say, many in our own 
country, have mistaken the corruptions 
of christianity for christianity itself, and 
in spurning the yoke of superstition, have 
overthrown religion. They are in the 
condition of men described by Plutarch ; 
they have fled from superstition; have 
leapt over religion, and sunk into 
Atheism. They will be followed by fu- 
ture Newtons and by future Lockes, who 
will rebuild, with more than mortal 
strength and beauty, the altars which the 
others have polluted andthrown down; for 
they will found them on the pure and 
unadorned rock of Christian verity, and 
the attacks of infidels shall no more pre- 
vail against them. 

I beg pardon for this digression (and 
I am sure I shall be forgiven it when I 
consider the attention with which the 
House, participating in his feelings lis- 
tened to the noble secretary of state, 
when he described, with so much truth, 
the present irreligion of France), and re- 
turnto the subject of debate. My opinion 
is, that we should make the most vigorous 
preparations for war, by land and sea; and 
especially by sea: that these preparations 
should be accompanied with a real disposi- 
_ tion for peace. Thus prepared, and thus 
disposed, we may boldly say to France, 
« Peace or war; take your choice.’’ 
Let not our enemies triumph at this de- 
claration, or mistake our meaning. We 
wish for peace, but we wish for it on 
their account, on the account of general 
-humanity, as much as on our own, We 
wish for peace, but we are prepared for 
war; we are neither disheartened by their 
Buccesses, nor intimidated by their me- 
maces; our resources are not exhausted, 
our courage is not subdued. They build 
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much upon our divisions ; they will find 
us not divided in resisting them. Wonld 
to God that my voice could reach the 
Convention, when I say, that the people 
is with the crown, and that the crown is 
with the people, and that both are with 
the constitution. All parties are united, 
all good men are combined—to do what ? 
To support the throne. What else? To 
maintaia. the aristocracy. What else? To 
protect the people themselves from the 
insidious praheeregrt of own age 
ogues, om e bBI0O t D 
French fraternities. My lords, I hase 
done. I have delivered a plain and 
honest opinion; I am net attached to any 
party, though I find no fault with those 
who are. Parties, I acknowl 
be formed, maintained, and broken, on 
honourable terms; but 1 know not how 
it has happened, except from the narrow 
views of a collegiate life, it has never 
suited my notions of public probity to 
become a party man. [I beg on this head 
to be clearly understeod; I have no wish 
to see the present pilots driven from the 
helm; I simply wish them to change 
their course. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me, who steers the. vessel 
of the state, provided it is steered with 
ability. The storm with which it is 
threatened is new in kind, and unparal- 
leled in degree: hitherto we have only 
heard its whistling from afar: it may 
soon approach our coasts, and scatter 
tremendous and undistinguished ruin 
over the whole land. May blessing from 
God, reward from the Ling. gratitude 
from the country, fall upon the head of 
that man, of whatever patty he may be, 
who shall conduct us into port with 
safety and with honour! My lords, FE 
have trespassed too long on your times 
I conclude with giving my hearty con- 
currence to the motion of the noble duke. 
Lord Hawkes assured the reverend 
prelate, that he was mistaken in his as- 
sertion, that the war was begun by 2& 
combination of princes, to take advan- 
tage of the state of France. It was not 
commenced oye an aker but had 
its origin in the unprov aggres- 
sion of the French Great Britain 
had not interfered with the govern- 
ment of France; but, on the 
France had interfered with ours. With 
regard to the fact that France declared 
war against us, it was notorious, that one 
of the grounds of accusation against 
Brigsot was, that he had involved France 
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whnecessarily in a war with Great Britain. 


Ministers had at no time made the form 
of government in France, the principle 
of their objection to negociate; on the 
other hand they had anxiously wished 
that the government of France should as- 
sume some form that should be capable 
of restoring the tranquillity of Europe, 
and securing to this country the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of her own constitution. 
Had any government that could be de- 
pended on been yet seen in France since 
the murder of their monarch? During the 
whole period the unfortunate people of 
France had groaned under oppressions 
never heard of before. The word liberty 
was preached, while the most goading 
despotism wag practised. Would an 
man, seriously contend, that, under suc 
circumstances, this country could safely 
be at peace with France? His noble 
friend’s amendment did every thing tha? 
sound policy could warrant : it disavowed 
any interference on the part of this coun- 
try, with respect to the form of govern- 
ment which the French ee think pro- 
per to adopt ; but it wisely stated, the 
determination of Great Britain to prose- 
cute the war with energy, until the mo- 
ment should arrive when she might nego- 
ciate with the prospect of effecting a pa- 
cification on just and honourable grounds. 
‘ The Duke of Athol said, that much 
as he lamented the reverses of the last 
campaign, he thought ministers had no 
option: though it was right to declare 
that the form of the French government 
did not stand in the way of negociation, 
it was right also to assert, that we were 
determined to prosecute the war with 
vigour, until peace could be safely and 
honourably obtained. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he did 
not think he should have risen to second 
the noble duke’s motion, in this perilous 
moment, after what had recently hap- 
eta namely, the loss of Holland, which 

tled him with astonishment, and occupied 
all his thoughts and all his reflections. 
So sudden was that event, it was scarcely 
credible how little the people of England 
were prepared for it; as yet, they had 


not sufficiently recovered from their sur- 


prise to be aware of a thousandth part of 
the consequences. The thing would ap- 
pear incredible to him, that Holland 
should have become the prey of the 
at minis- 
ters and their friends had talked of 
marching to Paris, did he not know that 
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ministers had a facility in acting from 
their own judgment, without the least 
respect for parliament, or*the smallest 
desire to avail themselves of its delibera- 
tive wisdom. He wished to know what 
was become of the services of the king 
of Prussia, who had received two mil- 
lions from us for protecting Holland. 
He wished to know also, what had been 
done by the Emperor. The king of 
Prussia had received our money, the 
emperor had received our money—in 
God's name, whiy did ministers not take 
care that we had our money’s worth forour 
money? Ifthe money that had been given 
to the king of Prussia, for which we hadnot 
been repaid by service, had been given to 
Holland, it would have shown our at- 
tachment to the Dutch as an ally, have 
enabled them to defend themselves, and 
that country might have been saved. 
The loss of it was of most serious im- 
portance to us; Great Britain, in conse- 
quence, was not that Great Britain it 
was a month ago. Nor was Europe safe. 
The French were in possession of Am-. 
sterdam; and it was well known that 
Amsterdam was the depot of all Europe. 
The Freneh had bought up all the salt- 
petre, and they had found the magazines 
full of stores, full ‘of every necessary 
they could wish for, which we had re- 
fused to the Dutch. How it was possi- 
ble for all this to have happened, he 
should like to know, if circumstances 
would allow ministers to answer. He 
had heard it often said, “ This was nat 
a time for reform ;’—sure he was, this 
was not a time for inquiry. Holland 
being lost, how was the war to be carried 
on? How were we to supply our army ? 
How to convey the necessary means for 
their support? The French were in pos- 
session of all the communications with 
the Rhine, and of the moutlis of those 
navigable rivers which flow through Hol- 
land in various directions, by the means 
of which we Had been accustomed toe 
convey the various articles this country 
supplied Germany with. He did not 
know how ministers meant to send our 
money to our faithful allies; those mife 
lions which we were so eager to get rid of. 
The business of bills of exchange was at 
an end; and if it was difficult to convey 
our money, it would be impossible to 
convey any thing else: if any thin 

could find its way, their lordships we 

knew that money could do it in some 


shape or other. “But how could we send 
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it? By the way of Hamburgh 
well known that the inhabitants were 
against us, and favourable to the French. 
Besides, as the French were at no great 
distance, they would not, from prudential 
motives, feel inclined to show favour to 
the combined powers. We must send 
our subsidy, and the money to pay our 
troops, in bullion, a comfortable consi- 
deration for this country! It would 
amount to one-fourth of all the specie in 
the kingdom, Would they send it to 
Lubeck, or up the Oder? It would be 
a curious circumstance to see the king 
of Prussia turned broker, and metamor- 
phosed into the character and acting the 
part of Mr. Hope.—The addition to the 
fleet of France by the capture of Hol- 
Jand would immediately be 16 sail of the 
line, besides a great number of frigates 
and smaller vessels; this would fendee it 
extremcly difficult for us to protect the 
trade of the North sea, aid especially 
that of the Baltic; for they must all re- 
member the danger the Baltic trade was 
in, when, in the course of the last war, 
our fleet was gone to the relief of 
Gibraltar. With these additional ships 
of the line, and the acknowledged skill 
of the French in naval architecture, they 
would prove an ingonceivable annoyance 
to our eastern coasts, and all the com- 
merce carried on through the British 
Channel to the North Seas. Let their 
Jordships also recollect the various places 
and different parts of the British domi- 
nions, that would call for protection 
from our own fleets. Against so formi- 
dable a maritime power, Ireland must be 
Jooked to with attention. ‘The sugar 
islands we seemed to disregard. The 
East Indies would require a strong fleet ; 
Halifax and Canada another; and there 
was hardly a quarter of the globe in 
which we should not have occasion to 
keep up a naval force. ‘Thus our mari- 
time power would necessarily be divided 
in order to defend the different and dis- 
tant objects that would claim our pro- 
tection, which must weaken our efforts 
gt sea considerably; while France, dis- 
regarding her foreign dominions for the 
present, would keep her naval force 
nearer home, and derive essential ad- 
vantage from that circumstance. — The 
marquis then turned his attention to the 
means of France to bear the great 
expense of the war, compared with the 
means of this country, which rendered 


the war important to us, infinitely beyond | be a bar to negociation; we 
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tablished in France a revolutionary govern- 
ment, a government which nothing could 
resist, which instrength, in power, and in vi- 
gorous exertion,, was surperior to the go- 
vernment of the most despotic prince that 
ever existed. A despotic prince might be 
restrained from harrassing and oppressing 
his people, from motives of policy or fear: 
but a revolutionary government was res- 
trained by nosuch considerations ; the men 
composing which might occasionally 
fall, but the government itself would 
survive; money,men, arms, clothing, pro- 
yisions—it sweeps all before it. The pro- 
duce of the earth, the property of indivi- 
duals, nay even their persons must yield to 
requisition, and that produces a degree of 


energy which all the efforts of an estab- 
| lished government can never equal. 


To 
talk, therefore, of the resources of France 
poe nearly exhausted and her finances 
nearly ruined, was idle in the extreme ; 
the convention gave with one hand one 
day, what it took away with another the 
next: it issued paper, and recalled it at 
‘its pleasure ; it was under no restraint, no 
‘control whatever. And what had we to 
| oppose to all this, and to rely on for the 
| support of our enormous expenses? No- 
. thing but a few hypocritical taxes. What 
was the internal situation of this country. 
Distress of every kind; the poor starving, 
the middling class unable to live as they 
were accustomed to live; and even the 
rich sensibly feeling the high price of 
every article of life. With a country al- 
most depopulated by the recruiting for 
the army, manufactures and agriculture 
nearly at a stand for want of hands, were 
we in a condition to continue a war car- 
ried on at such an enormous expense of 
men and money, and already attended 
with disasters, that must lead to ruin, if 
the war were persisted in? Before minis- 
ters engaged the country in so mad a con- 
test; they ought-to have provided the 
means of carryingit on. When Henry 4th 
of France meditated a formidable attack 
on the House of Austria, he was fifteen 
years providing for it by forming the ne- 
cessary alliances, treasuring up the public 
money, and enabling himself'to commence 
it, and carry it on for six years without 
being under the necessity of imposing a 
single tax on his subjects. Had his ma- 
jesty’s ministers followed that wise and 


prudent example, The marquis said, that 
a revolutionary government ought not to 
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ciated and concluded a treaty of peace 
with America, while under a revolutionary 
government, and why could not the same 
be done with France? He stated that the 
present perilous moment called for all the 
counsel, all the advice, that could be col- 
lected from the ability and experience of 
every man, who was conversant with state 
affairs; he lamented therefore, that the 
ancient practice ofsuinmoning all the privy 
counsellors together, as well those out 
of office, as those that were in, when the 
circumstances of the kingdom were in ex- 
treme difficulty, had grown into disuse. 
Had such a practice prevailed at present, 
his majesty could not fail to. have been 
undeceived as to the delusions play- 
ed off upon him and his subjects, by mi- 
nisters who either did not understand 
the interest of the country, or who would 
not for some purpose or other adopt the 
jine of conduct that those interests ren- 
dered requisite. Peace must be an object 
desired most ardently by all the rational 
part of his majesty’s subjects; to what 
end, then, deal in provoking language,and 
apply harsh and irritating epithets to the 
French convention, and its members, 
which could only generate ill humour, 
and excite detestation? He wished for 
peace most anxiously, but a peace on ho- 
nourable terms ; to obtain which, depend- 
ed in his opinion upon us; we ought to 
offer it and to change our tone. Let it be 
remembered, that “a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” Persuasion and mildnes 
would do more than menace and defiance. 
Peace had more than once been brought 
about by circumstances purely accidental 
and apparently trifling. The furnishing 
count d’Estaing with a passport in 1762, 
‘had been generally supposed to have had 
some influence in smoothing the way to 
the peace that followed. There was a 
circumstance at present which we might 
‘render useful. The arrival of a lovely 
and illustrious personage was expected 
by aN ranks of people in this coun- 
try, with a degree of anxiety seldom 
evinced on any former occasion. Her 
journey had been first impeded by the 
rigour of the season, and since by the 
eventsof the war. Fromtheknown gallan- 
try of the French, a soft word to gene- 
ral Pichegru, might, inspite of his monkish 
education, warm his heart, and thaw the 
mountains of ice that obstructed the 
journey of this welcome stranger, and she 
might come here the harbinger of peace, 
attended with Cornu Copigs and all the 
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emblems of returning plenty. This ex- 
pression exciting a general smile, the 
marquis declared he did not say this as a 
pleasantry ; he was too old to pretend to 
be aman of gallantry, but he was natu- 
rally drawn into the manner by the recol- 
lection of the satisfactory feelings with 
which the arrival of the princess of Bruns- 
wick would fill the breast of every Eng- 
lishman, whose bosom glowed with loyalty 
and affection to his sovereign, and love and 
regard for his family. A speedy peace he 
was convinced, could alone preserve the 
honour, the interest, and security of this 
kingdom; and therefore, he should give 
his vote for the motion of the noble duke, 

Earl Spencer said, that the war had its 
effect on the internal state of the country, 
on its agriculture and its manufactures 
was undoubtedly true: but that was the: 
unavoidable case with all wars, and per- 
haps toaless degree in the present than in 
any preceeding one. Our naval exertions 
had been great, and he hoped that the 
preparations now making would enable us 
to convince all Europe that Great Britain 
had not lost her energy, when she felt it 
necessary to maintain her rank as a mari- . 
time power. Our cause was a just one, 
our seamen brave, steady and skilful, and 
their commanders properly anxious to 
maintain their own characters and the cha- 
racter and honour of their country. We 
had, therefore, reasonable ground tor suc- 
cess notwithstanding the present was con- 
fessedly a time of singular difficulty. But 
it was not, he thought, a moment to sue 
for peace. From the commencement of 
the war, he had felt that it was just and 
necessary. He had been lately called 
upon by his majesty to take a part in 
administration, a call, which he thought it 
would become him to comply with, as it 
would have the appearance of approving 
measures in the responsibility for which 
he would not venture to take a share, if 
he declined the gracious offer. He joined 
the noble marquis in his wish that at this 
alarming period, men of experience in 
state affairs would give government tlfe 
advantage of their abilities. If ever the 
feelings of party ought to subside, this 
was the moment; and he should rejoice if 
the noble lords with whom he had fore ' 
merly acted, would join their talents in 
promoting the common cause ofthe coun- 
try. Ifthose who were capable of doing. 
such essential service should refuse their 
assistance, he still hoped that the coun-. 
try would have energy to defend itself. 

a 
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He thought the motion of the noble duke 
an abstruct proposition, capable of mis- 
construction, and that the amendment, in 
terms more guarded, was calculated to 
convey the main effect of the motion, 
without being liable to the same objec- 
tions. : 

Lord Hawke approved of the amend- 
ment. He gave an account of the present 
‘naval strength of this country, and said, 
he trusted we were sufficiently powerful to 
defeat the enemy: He also took a view 
of the Dutch navy, and said, that from its 
defective state, the French would have 
very little reason to boast of the acquisi- 
tion. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, that in the 
course of his parliamentary life few mo- 
tions had occured more deserving of the 
serious attention of their lordships. It 
Beeec from a quarter highly respecta- 

le: it contained sentiments from the 
truth of which, considered abstractedly, 
no one could dissent. The effect however, 
which the motion, unaccompanied by any 
more explicit declaration, must neces- 
sarily have, would be to weaken the 
executive government both at home and 
abroad, by establishing an opinion in res- 
pect to their motives as injurious to 
the honour of the national councils, as 
it appeared to him unfounded in point 
of fact. It appeared from past expe- 
ricnce, that the weakening of government 
in critical and arduous times must neces- 
sarily be productive of great disadvan- 
tace to the publicinterest. Such he con- 
ceived would be the effect of an abstract 
motion respecting peace, unaccompanied 
by a declaration of the opinion of parlia- 
ment on the subject of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, with a view to a speedy 
and successful termination ofit. If minis- 
ters had ever declared that any particular 
form of government which the French na- 
tion might think fit to establish could be a 
bar to negociation, or that the restoration 
of monarchical government under an 
form, was a sine qua non of treaty, it 
would be highly necessary for parliament 
to interfere, and contradict in the strong- 
est manner an te at once so absurd 
andimpolitic. The only point in which 
this country was interested was, that some 
oe should be established in 

rance, which ) sedi the confidence 
of the people of that country, should pro- 
misea reasonable security in any negocia- 
tion for peace. He said, that nothing 
could be more delusive than to look for 
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moderation of conduct or security from 
the French. Their conduct had undergone 
no change. He had received such ac- 
counts from the Rhine of their pillages 
violences, and devastations, as were shock- 
ing in the extreme. The French had 
threatened to invade this country : he be- 
lieved they might make the attempt, but 
he trusted they would meet witha very dy a: 
ferent reception from that which theyha' 
found in Holland. He should support the 
amendment. 

The Marquis of Adercorn said, that the 
noble duke deserved the thanks of the 
country at large, for, having brought 
forward his proposition. It was one 
which the necessity of the times called 
for; and one which, however desirous in 
general he might be of supporting minis- 
ters, he must vote for. e manner in 


which it had been met by ministers, was 


as defective in true policy, as it was uh- 
becoming in men in such high situations. 
The motion was so framed as to concen- 
trate all the varieties of sentiment on the 
subject. Ministers had affected to argue 
that the proposition might tend to cripple 
their future preceedings by showing a 
premature anxiety for peace. If such 
would be its effect, it ought to be guarded 
against ; but, in his mind, the conduct of 
ministers on this occasion was infinitely 
more likely to pene sach an effect, 
than if they had met the question fairl 
and openly. Their evading it, proved 
that they no longer stood on the high 
ground on which they were a short time 
ago, and that they were forced to make 
use of this expedient. That the public 
mind was generally changed, he had per- 
sonal means of knowing ; and he was per+ 
suaded, that from the universal spirit of 
loyalty, there was but one drawback, 
namely, the gloom which hung over them 
at seeing no end to a war, the object of 
which was undefined. The motion of 
the noble duke would serve to dissipate 
this gloom, and would unite all men in 
the pursuit of the war, if, after such a de- 
claration, the French were disinclined te 
treat for an honourable peace. | 
The Earl of Lauderdale approved of 
the motion. The only objections which 
had been made to it were drawn not from 
the law of nations, but from the Jacobin 
school, which the speakers against it pro= 
fessed so much to reprobate. He op 
the amendment, not only as being con- 
tradictory in itself, but as Jeaving it at the 
discretion of ministers to determine when 
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a government was established in France, 
capable of maintaining the relations of 
peace and amity with other nations. If it 
was lett to ministers to determine on this 
nice topic, it was easy to see, that the 
period must be very distant when they 
would discover a government in France, 
with whom they could possibly negociate. 
The Duke of Leeds was an advocate for 
the motion, and thought it could not but 
be accompanied by the best effects. If it 
did not produce a peace, it would in- 
duce every man to rally round the con- 
stitution. He said it was amazing to see 
the infatuation which prevailed with res- 
pect to the war. He had found people, 
who talked as if no proposition could be 
made for peace, till the British army had 
either reached Mont Martre, or the 
French had arrived at Shooter’s-hill. For 
his part, he thought that there was a me- 
dium between the extremes of rashness 
and timidity. He approved of the mo- 
tion, as being bold, firm, and manly ; 
while the amendment appeared to him 
in a ah different point of view. 
- The Lord Chancellor said, that the mo- 
tion was amere abstract proposition, which 
could not with more propriety be entered 
upon the Journals than any similar pro- 
osition with respect to politics or morals. 
e Amendment while it included every 
thing valuable in the motion, had a direct 
ractical inference. The effect of adopt- 
ing the motion might be to dis-spirit the 
country, and to encourage the enemy. 
Lord Auckland said, he approved of the 
motion so far as it went, but thought it 
incomplete; it ought to have contained 
an expression of a resolution to support 
his majesty in the steady and vigorous 
osecution of the war. On this ground 
e would vote for the amendment, which, 
however, from the mode in which it was 
expressed, contained some degree of 
ambiguity. 
- The Bishop of Durham [The hon. 
Shute Barrington] said, he should on this 
@s on most occasions, have contented 
himself with a silent vote, had he not 
felt that his own character was to a de- 
gree implicated in not allowing the House 
to adjourn, or the numerous attendance 
below the bar to depart, without advert- 
ing to something which had fallen from 
the noble duke who made the motion, and 
to certain positions stated by a right rev. 
prelate, for whose abilities he entertained 
the highest respect. The noble duke had 
expressed. bope of support from the 
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bench on which he had the honour to sit 
founded on the humanity of his motion, 
and in its tending to stop the effusion of 
human blood. Could he persuade him- 
self, that such would be the effect of the 
noble duke’s motion, he would be among 
the first to concur in it. As a friend to 

eace, as a minister of peace, he was anx- 
lous to obtain peace, whenever it could 
be obtained with honour and security to 
his country. To treat at a moment like 
this, with an enemy flushed with rapidity © 
of conquest which scarcely had ite pa- 
rallel would betray a weakness of force 
and resources which did not exist, and 
increase their hopes, sufficiently sanguine 
already, of adding Great Britain and its 
dependencies to their too widely extended 
empire. Would not such an enemy, 
buoyed up with such expectations, either 
spurn at any pacific offers, or (which he 
rather dreaded) receive them with profes« 
sions of amity, for the more destructive 
purpose of lultin us into a delusive and 
protracted negociation ; of unnerving the 
public arm, and dis-spiriting the public 
mind? Would such an enemy as wé had 
to contend with, be inattentive to the ob- 
vious advantages which such a conduct on 
our part would supply? Would not the 
attack which we must conclude they me- 
ditated be rendered more formidable ? 
Would not the contest be more san- 
guinary? To one drop of blood which 
would be shed while we were prepared 
and on our guard, torrents would flow as 
the unavoidable consequence of the torpid 
inactivity which would seize all ranks of 
men, on the supposition that overtures of 
peace would terminate in tranquillity ; and 
on the subsequent necessity of repelling 
the invader, and fighting for our property 
our lives, our beloved sovereign, our con- 
stitution, and our religion.—The right 
rev. prelate, who had spoken with his ace 
customed talents in this debate, had truly 
said, that the genius and the precepts of 
the Gospel were friendly to peace, and that 
war on christian principles could never be 
engaged in, but on the ground of justice. 
In all these premises he perfectly acqui- 
esced, but differed from the right rev. pre- 
late in the conclusion which he seemed in- 
clined to draw from them, as applicable 
to the present war. Were the injunctions 
of our blessed Saviour universally obeyed 
by all who profess his religion, the pas- 
sions which gave rise to war would be 
restrained within their proper bounds, and 
war itself be unknown among the inhabi- 
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tants of the globe. But the unjust at- 
tack of one nation upon another render- 
ed self-defence both just and necessary, as 
well as consistent with the strictest obe- 
dience to our Lord’s commands. The 
question, then, was this—Was the war in 
which we were involved justifiable on 
Christian principles? The bishop main- 
tained it was. The war in its origin, on 
the part of France, was a war of aggres- 
sion; on the part of England, of defence. 
He begged to recall to their lordships re- 
collection, that, during the whole of the 
year 1792, England most scrupulously 
adhered to its neutrality ; though its mi- 
anisters must have been aware of the ma- 
chinations of the French rulers to inter- 
fere with our internal government, to ex- 
cite a spirit of sedition, and to foment 
discontent among the people. Nay, even 
the memorable decree of the 19th of No- 
vember in that year—such was the wish 


for the continuance of the blessings of 


peace— did not induce his majesty to pro- 
ceed to hostilities. The same pacific sys- 
tem was uniformly persevered in till 
France, at the commencement of the en- 
suing year, declared war, accompanied by 
the most injurious language of the revo- 
lutionary orators, expressive of their de- 
termination to subvert the constitution 
of these kingdoms, and to introduce into 
this country the anarchy, the atrocities, 
and the atheism of that. On these grounds 
he was warranted in denominating the war 
a war of aggression; and in asserting that, 
on every principle, either of nature or 
Christianity, we were justified in the pro- 
longation of it, till it should please the 
Almighty Arbiter of events to give that 
success to his majesty’s arms as should af- 
tord a reasonable prospect of an honoura- 
ble, secure and permanent peace. To 
endeavour at success, required unanimity 
and vigour; to merit and to attain it, de- 
manded individual and national reforma- 
tion. 

After a reply from the duke of Bed- 
ford, the House divided on lord Gren- 


ville’s Amendment: Contents, 88; Not- 
Contents, 15. 
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Debate in the Lords on the Bill for con- 


tinuing the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. | 


Feb. 3. moved 


Lord Grenville cere 
reading 


The Earl of Lauderdale rose to move, 


that the words “ last day of the present 
session” be left out, an 
first day of July next” substituted in their 
stead. He should state as concisely as 
possible, a few of the reasons which in- 
duced him to move it. The Habeas Cor- 
pus act was originally passed by our an- 


those ‘ of the 


cestors, as one of the d bulwarks of 
the constitution, for the security of the 
liberty of the subject against the power 
of the crown, and it was intended b 
those who framed and passed it, that it 
should never be suspended by any other 
ower than that of parliament ; nor even 
y parliament itself, without some certain 
ted time being fixed for the continu- 
ance of that suspension. Judge Black- 
stone expressly says, ‘ that this act can- 
not be suspended even for a single day, 
by any power but that of parliament ;” 
and not even then, but on the clearest 
proof of some great and important dan- 
ger to the state, can it be justified. If 
their lordships would read the words of 
the bill as they now stood, they would 
perceive that a power was thereby vested 
in the crown to continue the suspension 
ef this law, toan definite time. Perhaps 
in the state of the present parliament, as 
to continuance, it might not be so 
material ; but it was a dangerous thing to 
admit a@ bad precedent, and rf this were 
allowed to pass, it might be quoted in fu- 
ture, where the suspensien of the Habeas 
Corpus act, might be deemed ne 
for the general good, to take place in the 
beginning of a new parliament ; and artful 
ministers might, by using the words “ last 
day of the present session,” and afterwards 
advising the king not to prorogue the par- 
liament, continue the suspension of that 
inestimable law during the term ef seven 
years. This was the consideration which 
impelled him to move the present Amend- 
ment. 

The Amendment was agreed to. On 
288, 

Lord Grenville said, that the very 
full investigation which had taken place 
when this subject was before their lord- 
ships last session, it would not be neces- 
sary for him to enter into a full detail on 
the present occasion. It might be thought 
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by some necessary to produce some new 
matter, or to show that some new conspi- 
racy was on foot, to induce their lord- 
ships to agree to the present bill; but 
this, he contended, was not the case. 
In the outset of the business they had 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
business, and from papers laid before 
them belonging to the societies ac: 
cused of this conspiracy, that corimittee 
had drawn up and laid before their 
lordships a report, which contained such 
ample proofs that a conspiracy did 
exist, as to leave no hesitation on the 
tninds of their lordships, of the absolute 
necessity of passing the bill. This had 
been stil more fully ‘proved, by a judi- 
cial decision. Some of the persons be- 
longing to the societies charged with the 
conspiracy, had since gone before a jury 
of their country: by that jury they had 
severally been acquitted of the crime of 
high treason. He did not wish to throw 
the smallest imputation on the verdicts 
by which they were so acquitted; but he 
must contend, that their acquittal was 
no proof that a conspiracy never existed. 
It only proved that, in the case of those 

ersons, the evidence did not amount to 
that which the law required in this parti- 
cular case, to convict the person tried of 
this greatest of all crimes. The noble 
lord then took a cursory review of their 
conduct and practices, as detailed in the 
report of the secret committee, and con- 
cluded with observing, that notwithstand- 
ing the acquittal of the several individuals 
alluded to, there was the strongest evi- 
dence that a conspiracy existed at the 
time of passing the original bill, and as 
hothing had since appeared to con- 
vince their lordships that this conspiracy 
did not exist at the present moment, he 
should content himself with moving, 
‘“¢ That the bill do pass.” 

The karl of Guilford believed there 
never was a subject that underwent so 
ample an investigation as did that of the 
gut or innocence of the individuals 
ately tried. ‘The result had been, that 
they were all declared not guilty of the 
conspiracy with which they stood charged. 
It clearly appeared, then, that there was 
no conspiracy. If there had been one, 
who were the persons concerned in it? 
Not those men who were tried. Who 
was it then? Nobody knew. He was, 
therefore, extremely surprised to hear 
the noble lord moving to continue this 
suspension ; and at atime, too, when a 
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spirit of loyalty and affection pervaded a 
majority of his majesty’s: subjects. In 
the beginning of the reign of king Wil- 
liam, when the abdicating king was still 
alive, and ia arms, many hundreds of. 
people were known to be strongly at- 
tached to his interests; yet the Habeas 
Corpus act wasnot thensuspended, but our 
ancestors trusted to the excellence of the 
government, and the vigour and energy 
of the laws. The same in the reign of 
ueen Anne; and in the reigns of George 
1st and 2nd the Habeas Corpus act had not 
been suspended till rebellion had actually 
taken place. He saw no reasonable 
ground for a further suspension of the 
act in question, and he would therefore 
give his negative to the motion. 

The Duke of Leeds could not agree 
with his noble friend, because the pri- 
sonefs on the late trials were acquitted, 
that therefore no conspiracy existed. If 
any thing had been necessary to convince 
his mind more than the papers contained 
in the report, it was abundantly supplied 
by the defence made by the several pri- 
sohers on their trials. He was firmly 
convinced that a conspiracy of a dan- 
gerous nature did exist ‘at the time of pas- 
sing the suspension bill; and as he could 
not see that circumstances had so varied, 
as to render the danger less than before, 
he should give his hearty assent to the 
motion. 

The Eatl of Warwick declared himself 
in favour of the motion. He said, there 
were certain lords in opposition, who 
more resembled French demagogues, than 
lords composing a part of a sober and 
serious legislature. [ Hear, hear!] He was 
not to be deterred from freely delivering 
his opinion, by the fear of his words being 
taken down. He greatly respected an 
opposition which originated from prin- 
ciple; but when he saw an opposition 
arising from party purposcs, prompted 
by personal ambition to possess power 
and place, or degenerating into faction, 
he then could bestow upon them nothing 
but his utter contempt. Such an opposi- 
tion was to be detested as the curse of 
the country. 

The Earl of Carlisle denicd, that the 
late acquittals were a complete proof that 
no conspiracy had existed. He contended, 
that there were sufficient grounds to 
believe that a conspiracy did exist, and 
nothing which had happened since tended 
to alter Iris opinion. He did not mean to 
insinuate that improper verdicts had been 
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given; but from the very defence of the 
persons tried, there could not be a doubt 
that a conspiracy had existed. His noble 
friend might as well say, that if a dead 
body were found with marks of violence 
upon it, the coroner’s inquest could not 
with propriety bring in a verdict of mur- 
der, because they did not know who the 
murderers were. The next argument, 
which he was as much dissatisfied with, 
“was, that because a man was tried for a 
great offence and acquitted by a jury, 
he must therefore be innocent of every 
inferior crime, and from the moment of 
his acquittal, be a fit person to return to 
society, as an innocent and immaculate 
character. He admitted that an acquittal 
at the Old Bailey was a legal washing 
away of all imputation of that crime at- 
taching upon those individuals. The law 
could dv nomore. But there was a tri- 
bunal beyond the court, that of the pub- 
lic, who would decide whether a crime 
had been established, and whether those 
accused had been the perpetrators of it, 
though they had escaped the sentence of 
the Court.. In illustration of. this, his 
lordship quoted: the case of Crispe against 
Coke.* The latter was indicted upon 
the Coventry act, for maiming and defac- 
ing the other. He pleaded that he in- 
tended to murder. But had this horrid 
se been admitted, would the public 
ave considered that avowed murderer 
innocent because by the law he stood 
acquitted of every thing laid to his 
charge? As to finding the bills establish- 
ing guilt, he maintained, that evidence did 
appear before the grand jury, convincing 
them there had been committed a crime 
and that certain individuals were supposed 
to be the perpetrators of that crime: but 
leaving the establishment of their guilt toa 
trial by the petty jury. A petty jury after- 
wards thought it proper to acquit the per- 
sons charged; but it did not follow that 
the crime was merely supposititious. He 
had last year approved of the measure, 
and he saw no less necessity for it now; 
he would, therefore, give it his vote. 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that with 
regard to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, he would insist, that no in- 
stance could be produced since the Re- 
volution, where 1t had been suspended, 


* For the Trial of Woodburne and Coke, 
for Feluny, in wilfully slitting the Nose of 
Mr. Crispe, sec Howell’s State Trials Vol. 16 
p. S4. 
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without an absolute and pressing neces- 
sity. He had expected, that some new 
plots and treasons would have been found 
out; but that was not even attempted. 
Much had been said of the effect of the 
verdicts of the juries: he wanted no 
such proofs to convince him that traito- 
rous conspiracies did not exist in this 
country. His opinion of the evidence 
contained in the report of last year, which 
formed likewise the evidence on the 
trials, was the same as that delivered by a 
learned lord (Thurlow) in his place at 
that time. It was that great man’s opi- 
nion, that, in the practices of those peo- 
ple, there was much of sedition, but no- 
thing that amounted to treason. Con- 
sidering all the opportunities that minis- 
ters had of superior information and 
great legal assistance, it was not pro- 
bable that they would have brought to 
trial as the chief conspirators persons 
whom they knew were not so; and that 
being the case, it followed, that those 
persons. being acquitted, and no other 
conspirators known, the conspiracy, must 
be a conspiracy without conspirators. 
And hence he must observe the inaccu- 
racy of the preamble of the bill, which 
stated the positive existence of a traitor- 
ous conspiracy, founded upon the evi- 
dence of those papers and documents, 
not one of which had been proved. As 
to the stress which should be laid upon 
the acquittals, he had no hesitation in 
stating, that he would certainly prefer 
the verdict of a jury, deciding upon their 
oath, aftcr a full investigation of the case 
submitted to them, to their lordships re- 
port, drawn up from papers laid before 
them by ministers. e deprecated the 
doctrine that a fair acquittal did - not 
completely do away every degree of sus- 
picion. He quoted the authority of chief 
justice Eyre, in favour of his argument, and 
contended, that nothing had been proved 
against the persons tried, but what couldbe 
legally proved against persons now in that 
and the other House of Parliament; he 
meant astrong desiretobring about a reform 
in parliament. He could see no motive for 
passing this bill now, but a continuation 
of the same system of alarm with which 
ministers had deluded the country last 
year, and which they found necessary to 
their own existence, after having plunged 
the country into a most ruinous war. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, that the verdict 
of the jury by no means went the length 
af negativing the existence of the con- 
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spiracy; but even if the jury had de- 
clared, that there was no conspiracy, he 
conceived that such a declaration would 
not be binding upon this subject. He 
would consider the subject in the Jatter 
point of view, merely for the sake of the 
argument, and suppose that the jury had 
given it as their opinion that there did 
not exist a general conspiracy. The 
subject was.examined into with every 
possible degree of minuteness before the 
privy council—a council, he would ven- 
ture to say, as respectable as ever sat; 
it had the assistance of the law officers 
of the crown; it had also the assistance 
of persons who had presided in the courts 
of law. Upon the fullest examination 
which the council so composed could 
give to the subject, it appeared to them 
that there did exist a conspiracy of a 
dangerous nature. The business was in- 
vestigated by committees of both Houses, 
who, having perused all the documents 
upon the subject, concurred in the same 
opinion. The question was then referred 
to the consideration of a grand jury; 
and by them bills were found. Here 
then, the privy council, the two Houses, 
and a grand jury, all agreed as to the 
existence of the conspiracy. But how 
did it appear that the petty jury differed 
from them in their opinion of the conspi- 
racy? The probability was, that the jurics 
were satisfied of the existence of the con- 
spiracy, though the guilt of the parties ac- 
cused was not made out clearly to their 
satisfaction. It was said, that the ac- 
uittal of the jury purged the person 
rom the imputation of moral guilt. But 
a verdict of not guilty, was not neces- 
sarily a proof of the entire innocence of 
the persons acquitted. No noble lord 
would say, that every person acquitted 
at the Old Bailey, was thereby wholly 
purged of all imputation of moral guilt, 
or that the jury who acquitted him 
founded their verdict upon their being 
satisfied of the innocence of the party ac- 
cused.—But it had been said, can there 
be a conspiracy without conspirators ? 
Undoubtedly not: but there might exist 
a ee though, at the same time, 
it might be impossible to bring legal 
roof of guilt against any individual. 
U n the whole, he thought ministers 
had done their duty in taking the steps 
they had, and he should give his entire 
support to this measure. 
he Duke of Portland said, that a 
noble earl (Lauderdale) had insinuated 
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that in 1780 he had been a friend to par- 
liamentary reform; and he understood 
the noble earl in a pamphlet which he 
had written, had advanced the same 
charge. He had never read the noble 
lord’s book, and probably never should. 
That he had ever been an advocate for 
parliamentary reform, in the present sense 
of that expression, he most completely 
denied; that he had supported some 
measures which tended to an economical 
reform, was certainly true. 

Earl Spencer denied, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, that he had ever given 
his support to a reform in parliament in 
the present wild acceptation of the phrase. 
He contended, that a reform in parlia- 
ment in 1794, conveyed very different, if 
not directly opposite ideas, to the plans of 
the reformers in 1780, which went to 
certain alterations in the House of Com- 
mons, some of which had since taken 
place, such as the bill relating to con- 
tractors, to excise officers, &c. Whena 
very young man, he had been induced to 
join some of those meetings, whose pro- 
fessed purpose it was to bring about a 
popular reform. But he found there 
were men amongst them whose purpose 
overleaped their professions, and he, 
therefore, withdrew himself altogether. 
With respect to his recent conduct, he 
should say, "once for all, that he should 
not have quitted his former friendships, if 
he did not believe that the season had 
arrived, when it was neccssary for every 
man forgetting his private feelings, to 
lend his best support to the constitution. 

Lord Sydney said, it was high time to 
bring back the House to the question 
which they had so long lost sight of, 
namely, the necessity of strong measures 
to repress the new doctrines that had 
been lately preached, and avert the dan- 
ger with which they threatened the con- 
stitution, That we may have a proper 
sense of the danger of those doctrines, 
let us look to those countries where they 
have been introduced: let us look to the 
present deplorable situation of Genoa, - 
which he saw in his youth, and then con- 
sidered as one of the most happy coun- 
tries in Europe. Here his lordship en- 
larged upon the revolution of Genoa, for 
the particulars of which he referred the 
House to M. D’Ivernois’ most interesting 
pamphlet just published, which he re- 
commended to the serious attention of 
every man who wished to know from his- 
tory itself, the nature of the new doc- 
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trines, their. consequences, and the 
means by which they are brought into 
action. It was to save this country from 
similar scenes of horror, that he wished 
to strengthen the hand of ministers; and 
ashe had no doubt that the passing of 
this bill would be an effectual means of 
crushing the conspiracy which existed, 
he should give the bill his support. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that when 
ministers last called upon the House for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
it appeared to him that there was very lit- 
tle foundation, if any, for the alarm 
which they had taken so much pains to 
excite. Under that impression he had 
opposed the bill last year: but if he 
thought the measure: wrong then, it ap- 
peviee to him infinitely more so now. 

uch sedition had been proved on the 
late trials, but nothing like treason. 
He thanked God there was energy and 
virtue enough remaining in the country 
to pronounce, in such a case, a verdict of 
acquittal. The acquittal of every man 
charged with treason was, in his mind, a 
decisive proof, not only of the innocence 
of the persons acquitted, but of the non- 
existence of the conspiracy; for he could 
not suppose, if it did really exist, that 
government would not have been able to 
bring home the charge to one individual. 
He thought the present was a measure 
that ought not to be adopted upon light 
grounds, No such case had, in his opi- 
nion, been made out in the present in- 
stance; and he should therefore oppose 
the bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
sorry indeed was he to sce, that in a mo- 
ment so perilous as the present, instead. 
of measures being brought forward, cal- 
culated to conciliate the minds of the peo- 
ple, to win their confidence, and unite them 
in the support of government, measures 
of an opposite tendency were to be per- 
sisted in.—With regard to the immediate 
subject before the House, the Habeas 
Corpus was one of the best props of the 
liberties of England; every attempt, there- 
fore, to suspend so important an act, for 
ever so short a time, must necessarily ex- 
cite the jealousy of every Englishman. 
It had been said, that an acquittal only 
prevented a man from being tried again. 
This doctrine was subversive of the law 
of England. The civil law, the Roman 
Jaw, and the old French law, all had dis- 
tinctions in their mode of acquitting; but 
the English law, disdaining such idle dis- 
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tinctions, said, that a man should be pro- 
nounced either guilty or innocent. In 
the Roman usages of law with regard to 
prisoners, the different modes were, can- 
demnation, absolution, or non liguet, In 
France, and other despotic countries, it 
was condemnation, waiting for farther in- 
formation of evidence—and hence perpe- 
tual imprisonment, or perchance acquittal. 
But here our glory was, that a man might 
demand his own trial, the cause and pro- 
cess of his accusation ; and hence he was 
acquitted or condemned at once. He had 
read very early in life the excellent book 
of Chancellor Fortescue, dedicated to the 
prince of Wales, in which it is stated, 
that liberty is a property of which we 
ought to be extremely jealous ; in losing a 
particle by little and little the whole might 
at last be destroyed.—When the bill of 
suspension passed last year, he thought 
it had been proposed by ministers, as a 
vindication of their own conduct in creat- 
ing alarms and apprehensions, which they 
must have known to be wholly groundless, 
and that when it had sufficiently answered 
their purpose, it would be suffered to die 
a natural death. He lamented, from what 
had passed that day, that he was forced 
to understand that ministers had more 
scenes of the same nature to present to 
the public, more delusions to play off, 
notwithstanding the fallacy of their fone 
attempt had been so completely detected, 
Much had been said of the solemnity of 
the investigation that had been instituted 
in consequence of the message which mi- 
nisters had put into his majesty’s mouth, 
on the subject of plots and conspiracies ; 
and great stress had been laid on the 
zeal, the diligence, and the attention of 
the committees to whom the papers had 
been referred, and upon the reports that 
had been presented to each House in con- 
sequence. No man could be farther than 
he was from meaning to show the smallest 
disrespect to the committee appointed by 
that House to investigate the subject in 
question. He gave them credit for having 
acted with the utmost circumspection and 
assiduity; but if he were obliged to decide 
between the weight of a verdict of a jury, 
and the weight of the report of any parliae 
mentary committee, he would not hesitate a 
single moment to pronounce; that the vere 
dict of a jury of plain, honest, and impartial 
men, acting upon their oaths, ought to out- 
weigh fifty reports of committees of either 
House, fifty resolutions, or fifty parlia- 
mentary proceedings of any nature white 
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soever. Their lordships could not but re- 
collect the strong, but certainly not the 
most courteous opinion of a noble peer, 
now no more (lord Grantley), delivered 
in an inferior court of judicature to that of 
their Jordships. The noble lord had said, 
that “ he would pay no more regard to the 
resolution of a House of Parliament in a 
court of justice, than to a resolution of a 
club or company of drunken po : 
The expression was undoubtedly coarse 
and indelicate, but would any one of their 
lordships take upon him to say, that it 
was not well founded? If, then, the re- 
solutions of parliament were liable to be 
treated with so little respect in other 
places, why was an attempt made to set 
them up in opposition to the verdict of a 
jury: on which the property, the personal 

ety, and even the existence, of every 
man in the kingdom depended ? — For 
his part, he never had believed that any 
such conspiracy against the king and his 
government existed. He did not pretend 
to know as much as ministers upon that 
point; buthe took it for granted, that if 
they could not, with all their power and 
vigilance, with all their wishes to convict, 
and all the assistance they had from 
professional men of the highest authority, 
obtain a verdict in a single instance, the 
only reason could be, that after the most 
patient, solemn, and impartial investiga- 
tion that perhaps ever occupied the time 
and attention of a court and jury, there 
were no sufficient grounds for supposing 
that a conspiracy had ever been formed. 
If, then, there had existed no such conspi- 
racy, in God’s name to what purpose were 
ministers about to sow the seeds of new 
alarms, when the moment hadarrived, which 
called for all the union and all the energy of 
the people? He heartily wished the people 
would rouse themselves to a true sense of 
their danger. Much of the mischief that 
bad happened abroad, had its origin in 
the dumb and sullen spirit of discontent 
of the people. Such a silent despon- 
nency, when opportunity offered for ac- 
tion, was more to be dreaded than the 
‘ loud active voice of complaint. In the 
latter case, timely cure might be admi- 
nistered, hope might be kept alive, and 
confidence recovered; in the former, re- 
medy would come too late, desperation 
would bear down all before it, as. it. had 
done in France, and relief would be aimed 
at amid the chaos of confusion, anarchy, 
and misrule of the moment. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that the bill 
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was improperly termed a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, whereas, in fact 
and in truth, it was no such thing; it 
gave ministers no such alarming powers 
as it had been contended it gave them, 
ner did it abridge or circumscribe the li- 
berty of the subject in the smallest de- 
gree, excepting only in the single instance 
where treasonable practices were sus- 
pected. And would any man in his senses 
contend, that in a moment like the present, 
when danger of the most uncommon de- 
gree pressed upon us, it was not wise 
and prudent, nay, absolutely necessary, 
for ministers to take every precaution ? 


' Some noble lords had accused ministers 


of a desire to keep in their hands the ex- 
traordinary power, which it had been said 
this bill gave them. The bill gave minis- 
ters no such extraordinary power as had 
been imputed to it, but it imposed upon 
them a most painful duty, ee attached a 
degree of responsibility, which every pru- 
dent man must be extremely anxious to 
avoid. The sole operation of the bill was, 
to enable ministers to detain persons in 
custody who had been apprehended on 
suspicion of treasonable practices, till a 
reasonable time should be allowed to pre- 
pare the evidence ; which, in such cases, 
must be of a complicated nature, and if 
the bill did not pass, persons so circum- 
stanced as he had described, might force 
on. their trials before it was possible for 
government to be ready with all their 
proofs in support of the charge. In eve 

other respect, ministers were to the full 
as responsible as before. They had no 
more authority in consequence of its pass- 
ing than any other magistrate; they were 
answerable to parliament for the proper 
use of this power: and they were respon- 
sible to the individuals by the law of the 
country.—Much had been said as to the 
effect of a verdict of not guilty. He 
would not trouble their lordships by at- 
tempting fo prove that which must be 
clear to every man of common sense, viz. 
that an acquittal was not always a clear 
proof of the innocence of the party. 
He would only remark, that if that were 
once laid down as a principle, the conse- 
quences would be bad indeed ; if every 
verdict.of not guilty was a direct proof of 
the moral innocence of the party accused; 
then the reverse of the proposition must 
be true, and every verdict of guilty must 
be taken, in every case, without exception, 
as irrefragable proof of the guilt of the 
prisoner.—With regard to the report of 
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their lordships committee last year, he 
had the honour of having been a member 
of that committee, and he neither then, 
nor at the present moment, entertained 
the smallest doubt of the real existence of 
a most dangerous conspiracy. ‘The ma- 
jority of the people was most undoubtedly 
oyal, and it was to secure that loyalty 
from seduction that the bill had been 
brought in. As to the .respect due to 
parliamentary committees and their re- 
ports, no man would contend that they 
were not entitled to great weight. It was 
true that a late learned lord had treated 
their resolutions somewhat cavalierly in a 
different place. The expression was cer- 
tainly homely, but perhaps on that very ac- 
count it had made agreater impression than 
if it had been more civil and polished; but 
its amount was no more than that the reso- 
lutions of either House of parliament 
were not equal in effect or authority to an 
act of the legislature. Much, however, 
was to be allowed for the place in which 
the opinion was delivered, the circumstan- 
ces that called for it, and the effect it was 
meant to produce at the moment. The 
lord chancellor concluded with declaring 
that the bill was a measure indispensably 
necessary to the national security. 
Lord Auckland would state in a few 
words the grounds of his opinion that the 
bill ought to pass. He rested that opi- 
nion upon the admission made by all the 
noble lords who had spoken on either 
side, that there prevailed throughout the 
kingdom, a tendency to disaffection, a 
spirit of sedition, and a love of wild in- 
novation, in the minds of many individuals. 
With such symptoms at home, in a mo- 
ment of extreme danger from abroad, he 
could not agree, that it would be wise to 
allow the bill for the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus to die a natural death. 
The bill was then passed. 


Protest against the bill for continuing the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.) The 
following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : | 

‘s Dissentient, 

1. ‘“* Because, whatever pretence there 
may have existed in the i session of 
parliament, for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act, that pretence is now re- 
moved: the partial ex-parte examinations 
of the committees of parliament, having 
been refuted by the verdicts of juries, 
who with labour unexampled in the 
jegal annals of this country, after duly 
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weighing the evidence of both sides, ac- 
quitted the persons indicted for a treason- 
able conspiracy. 

2. ** Because intentions hostile to the 
constitution being entertained by persons, 
few in number, and devoid of weight and 
consequence in the country, do not jus- 
tify the depriving all the people of Great 
Britain of that security which our laws 
so anxiously provide for personal liberty. 

3. * Because we find that, as soon as 
those plots and conspiracies (which have 
heretofore caused the suspension of the 
pepe: right to their Habeas Corpus) 

ad been dealt with according to law, 
and that the conspirators had been con- 
victed and janished, the danger being 
over, the suspension had dropped. In. 
the same manner, when the proved inno- 
cence of the accused has negatived the 
supposed conspiracy, and when it is not 
even pretended that any new or other 
plot exists to continue to suspend this 
great and essential safeguard of our free- 
dom is equally contrary to the example 
set us by our ancestors, and inconsistent 
with that protection, which, as legislators, 
we are bound to afford to the personal 


security of all our fellow-subjects. 


4. ‘© Because we consider that the na- 
tional spirit of English freedom, to which 
was owing the high place that we once 
held amid surrounding nations, is either 
checked or deadened by causcless acts 
of despotism ; or that the disgust, neces- 
sarily generated by such a conduct, is 
likely (if any thing can produce such an 
effect upon this free and enlightened na- 
tion) to raise a spirit of disaflection even 
to the constitution itself. 

5. ** Because when we trace the history 
of the Habeas Corpus act, we find, among 
other securities from oppression, it was 
chiefly meant to insure to the subject a 
speedy trial, when accused of treason or 
treasonable practices, and to avert the ty- 
ranny of tedious imprisonment for those 
crimes. We conceive therefore, that if 
the legislature is, upon all occasions of 
suspicion of traitorous acts to suspend 
the operation of that most important and 
invaluable statute, security to the subject 
must be removed, at the very crisis, and 
in the very case, when it was meant by 
the wise and enlightened framers of that 
law most to shield and protect him. 

(Signed ) Norrork, E. M. 
BEDFORD. 
LAUDERDALE. 
GUILFORD.” 
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The King’s Message respecting a Loan 
to the Emperer.| Feb.4. Mr. Chancel- 
lor Pitt presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 


“GeorceE R. 


«‘ His Majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that he has 
received from the emperor strong assut- 
ances of a disposition to make the greatest 
exertions for the common cause, in the 
course of the next campaign ; but it is re- 
presented on the part of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, that these efforts cannot be made 
without the assistance of a loan which his 
Imperial Majesty is desirous of raising, on 
the credit of the revenues of his heredi- 
tary dominions, under the guaranty of 
his majesty, with the concurrence of par- 
liament, to the extent of four millions; 
and it is stated that such a loan, in addi- 
tion to his other resources, would enable 
his imperial Majesty to employ, against 
the common enemy, a force of 200,000 
effective men. | 

‘‘ His Majesty is of opinion that, on 
these grounds, such an arrangement would 
be beneficial to the common cause; but 
his Majesty thinks that it would be still 
more advantageous, if, by the means of a 
similar loan, to a larger extent, the Em- 
peror should be enabled to employ a force 
still more considerable ; and his Majesty 
has directed his minister at Vienna to ex- 
press his Majesty’s readiness to recom- 
mend to his parliament an arrangement 
founded on that principle. 

«¢ Some temporary advances, which his 
Majesty was induced to make, for the im- 
mediate supply of the Austrian army, 
under the pressure of unforeseen circum- 
stances, in the latter part of the last cam- 
paign, will be included in any arrange- 
ment of this nature. 

“‘ As soon as the negociation is con- 
cluded, his Majesty will not fail to com- 
municate the result to parliament; but, 
as any measure of this sort is necessarily 
connected with the consideration of the 
provision to be made for the current ser- 
vice of the year, his Majesty has thought 
it right not to delay making this commu- 
nication; and he relies on the zeal and 
public spirit of his faithful Commons, for 
taking such measures as, on a full consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, they 
may think most conducive to the imme- 


diate interests of this country, at the pre- 


Sent conjuncture, and to the great object 
of re-establishing on secure and honoura- 
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ble grounds, the peace and tranquillity of 
these kingdoms, and of Europe. 
“GR” 
- Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Debate in the Commons on the King's 
Message respecting a Loan to the Empe- 
ror.) Feb. 5. The order of the da 
being read, for taking his Majesty's Mes- 
sage into consideration, 

r. Pitt rose. He said that before he 
moved an address in answer to his Majes- 
ty’s message, he should call the attention 
of the House to the important circum- 
stances in which it was brought forward. 
The message related to a negociation go- 
ing on but not finally adjusted. If his 
majesty should agree to guaranty the 
proposed loan, it was a subject intimately 
connected with the question of the sup- 
sae It was proper therefore, that the 

usiness should be known as early as 
possible. It would be impossible to enter 
into the details of the measure till the ne- 
gociation should be concluded. If the 
question was now to decide, whether it 
was proper for his majesty to guarantee a 
loan for a particular force, there were 
three points to be considered. Ist, The 
utility of the co-operation of Austria. 
2d, The security for the performance of 
the stipulations: and 3d, Whether the 
risk of the loan itself was greater than the 
probable gna to be derived from the 
measure? The first of these questions, 
the general policy of the measure, was 
the most material, and that which he 
should most fully discuss. Great as had 
been the prejudices attempted to be 
raised on the subject, he hoped to be able 
to refute them by the statement of a few 
simple points. ese were, Ist, The im- 
possibility of procuring peace at the pre- 
sent moment, which had been admitted by 
a great majority of that House. 2dly, 
The great and powerful exertions which 
had been recommended even by those who 
advised a negociation. We ought, thirdly 
to consider the enemy with whom we had 
to contend ; an enemy powerful in men 
and resources, and with whom this country 
had never so successfully combated as 
when its maritime strength had been aided 
by the judicious application of a land force 
on the continent, in order to weaken and 
divide the exertions of our opponents. If 
such was the character of those with whom 
we had to contend, persons, who had 
found a substitute for money, by resort- 
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ing to resources, which he, however, con- | tressing your enemy—a mode which upon 
tended could not be permanent ; who had : their own confession, will have the most 
raised an immense land force by the aid of ' sure operation? It was necessary, there- 
requisitions ; and who had been able to : fore, that we should keep them up to the 
make greater naval exertions than at any ; same scale of exertions which must ulti- 
former period, it was necessary that we | mately be fatal to their resources, and, by 
should oppose to them the same means | bringing into the field a force equal to any 
which they employed against us. If he | which they could possibly supply, coun- 
was asked, where was the money to com- | teract their professed object, to make 
bat their resources? Where was the land | peace with some countries, in order that, 
force to encounter their requisitions? | with a reduced establishment, they might 
Where was the navy to maintain its su- | more successfully carry on the war against 
periority on the sea? Such was the proud | others. It was probable that the king of 
situation of this happy island, that all | Prussia would not come forward with the 
these were to be found in Great Britain. | same force as during the last campaign. 
If there was any deficiency, it was in the | This ought to operate as a ground for 
number of our land forces. It was ne- | double exertions on the part of this coun. 
cessary, therefore, that for these we should | try. The question was, whether we would 
look to some great power on the conti- | be parties to their scheme of policy, b 
nent. And to whom could we look but | allowing the emperor to withdraw his 
to the Emperor? Both from the extensive | force forthe want of pecuniary assistance, 
means which he possessed, from his local | by thus affording fresh encouragement to 
stuation, from the military character of | the French in the prosecution of the war, 
his subjects, and from his interest in the | er accelerating a peace which must im its 
prosecution of the present contest. That issue be fatal to urope, and ruinous to 
nothing was to be hoped from treaty, was | this country? It was in order to pursue 
sufficiently evinced. If the road of con- | the war against this country with un- 
quest was found to be shorter than that | abated rancour, that they desired peace 
of negociation ; if we looked for a power | with the other powers of the confe- 
who was interested in the preservation of | deracy. — Thig argument brought him 
the Italian states, and to defend those} to the third point; the preservation 
rovinces from the incroachments of the | of our naval superiority. There seemed 
rench, whose mterest it was to defend | an unanimous sentiment to pervade 
Savoy, and preserve Piedmont, the em-| the House, that our naval exertions 
peror was that power—if we wanted a/| should be limited by nothing short of our 
power who would defend Spain, or.be a} power of continuing them: but when 
barrier to the French in the Low Coun-| the gentlemen opposite opposed this 
tries, the Emperor was that poles But | measure, upon the principle of its cramp- 
he did not merely rest upon this argument | ing the navy, they opposed it upon erro- 
arising out of the general situation of | neous views of the subject. The proposi- 
Europe. It was an object of policy to in- | tion, on the contrary, was attended with 
crease our force when considered as act-| benefit to the navy. The question now 
ing upon our enemy in another mode. He | was not, whether the naval interest should 
had the admission of Tallien himself, cor- | be sacrificed to the Austrian loan: but it 
roborated by several other commissioners | was, whether, after all the exertions used 
and members of the Convention, that the | for the increase of the navy, they would 
internal pressure of France was such, | not give such assistance as would be at- 
that it could not long be supported, unless | tended with benefit to the common cause, 
the immense mass of paper currency was | and even indirectly promote the interest 
reduced. There existed no way of dimi- | of the navy? There were two ways by 
nishing this mass, but by a dimmution of | which we maintained our superiority at 
their expenses, and those expenses could | sea; first, by increasing our own marine 
not be lessened, unless their forces were | tothe utmost extent of which we were ca- 
reduced. Since the time that this state- | pable, and then by pursuing such measures 
ment was made, the pressure upon the in- | as, in their probable consequences would 
terier had increased ten-fold, and ever [have a tendency, to weaken the naval 
since the first day of this session, things | strength of theenemy. If by means of as- 
were declining to that point which must | sistance granted to the emperor, he brought 
terminatein ruin. The question, then, came | into the field 200,000 men, the French 
to this; will you abandon this mode of dis- | could not pay theat attention to their ma- 
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rine which otherwise they would; conse- 
quently, ther exertions would be dimi- 
nished, and our superiority on the ocean 
would be much greater than if their: at- 
tention was not withdrawn from their navy 
and necessarily directed to their military 
establishment. Taking the question in 
both these points of view, it was highly 
beneficial.—He would next examine the 
objections that had or might be brought 
against the measure. The first was, as to 
the reasonable assurances of the fulfilment 
of the stipulations of the treaty ; and se- 
condly, the chance of the burthen falling 
upon us ultimately supposing the emperor 
should fail in his payment of the loan. To 
the first point, a curious sort of argument 
had been introduced, which, if pushed to 
its extent. would endin the annihilation of 
all systems of alliance. It was argued that 
the king of Prussia had broken his treaty, 
and that therefore, weshould not enterinto 
treaty with any other power. It was said, 
that we were not to treat with one despot 
because we had been deceived by a former, 
an argument that could not be admitted to 
. the extent in which it had been urged, ex- 
cept we were to renounce all alliance and 
expunge every treaty from the annals of 
nations. But the subject matter of in- 
quiry now was, whether we had such rea- 
sonable grounds of assurance, as had be- 
fore been thought sufficient to secure the 
erformance of the conditions of a treaty. 
hat, he asked, were the general grounds 
of alliance between nations? Confidence 
m their good faith, a sense of common in- 
terest, and an apparent sinccre inclination 
to fulfil their engagements. On these 
gtounds he defended the sincerity of the 
emperor. The faith of Austria had been 
declared to be notoriously bad; but in 
his opinion the history of that country 
would show her to have been faithfal to 
her engagements, except for a period of 
about two years, which had been remark- 
ed as a departure from her general con- 
duct. But could we imagine, that we had 
no reliance upon the interest of the em- 
peror? He was under the pressing calls 
of interest and hondur, to make respecta- 
ble efforts of defence. Would he remain 
content to see the French in possession of 
the Low Countries ? Would he tamely 
view their encroachments in Germany ; or 
quietly remain a spectator of their con- 
sts in Italy? As far as depended upon 
disposition of the emperor, he thought 
much of that was manifested by the cir- 
cumstance of his having now applied to 
{ VOL. XXXL. ] 
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borrow money at a large rate of interest, 
after exhausting and burthening himself 
with the expenses of three campaigns. 
Had we not reason to suppose he was 
perfectly inclined to co-operate with us, 
when, after the events which had recently 
happened, he was not discouraged. It was 
not by this lean separately, that the em- 
peror could make those exertions ; at this 
moment, he was employing every means 
to raise upon his own dominions, taxes to 
be directed to the service of the war. With 
respect to the question of security, was 
the sum of six millions to be allowed to 
come in competition with the acquisition 
of the whole Austrian force? If we come 
pared the sum with the number of troops 
to be employed we should find that it was 

urchasing theirassistance very reasonably. 
Though this loan was not adequate of itself 
to bear the expenses of such a number of 
troops ; yet, if it was granted, the resour- 
ces of Austria, which, without its assist- 
tance, must remain inactive, would be 
brought into action. If the expense were 
even ultimately to fall on this country, it 
would not be impolitic, after having in- 
creased eur own army and navy to the 
utmost, that we should, by adding to the 
resources of Austria, enable her to bring 
into action a formidable army, which 
otherwise would remain inactive. This 
loan was made in the face of the public 
and solenmly and deliberately concluded 
in the eyes of all Europe. ‘The conduct 
of Austria had never been such as to in- 
fer that she would, forgetting honour, 
justice, and policy, barefacedly break the 
conditions solemnly entered into. In 
her pecuniary engagement, she was m- 
terested above all others, and a breach of 
faith in them would be attended with 
consequences destructive toherself. She 
had ever been obliged to have recourse 
to loans; and from her situation in Eu- 
rope, it was impossible she could always 
maintain it without, at some future day, 
again entering into a similar transaction. 
With such a necessity under her view, 
could she give that fatal blow to her cre- 
dit which she must give if she broke faith 
with this country? The chancellor of the 
exchequer defended the propriety of con- 
tinental connexions, and observed that 
Mr. Fox, during his whole political ca- 
reer, had also strenuously defended the 
propriety of them. He had accused other 
ministers of leaving the country desti- 
tute of allies, and without those powerful 
connexions on the continent, which were 
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essentially beneficial to the interests of 
this country. Besides all these consi- 
derations, the treaty would contain stipu- 
lations, providing, that for every 300,0002. 
advanced, an obligation upon the bank of 
Vienna for 400,000/. would be transmitted 
to this country, and the privilege would 
also be secured, to sue the emperor in 
his own hereditary territories, according 
to the established forms of the courts of 
justice. Was it likely that, with such 
privilege vested in us, the emperor, in 
order to resist its operations, would, in 
the present situation of Europe, be in- 
duced to trample upon every form of law, 
and to defeat every nrintiple of justice ? 
If, after all, he was asked, if there was no 
risk, he was not prepared to make this as- 
sertion ; but that the consideration of risk 
should be allowed in every instanee to 
‘counteract every probable ground of hope 
was a principle to which he could never 
assent, and that the advantage likely to 
result from the present measure was such 
as greatly to over-balance any risk with 
which it might be attended, was the 
clearest proposition that had ever pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He concluded 
with moving, 

‘“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most graci- 
ous message, and for his condescension 
and goodness in having been pleased to 
communicate to us the state of the nego- 
ciation in which his majesty is engaged 
with the Emperor:—To assure his ma- 
jesty, that, when his majesty shall be 
enabled, according to his gracious in- 
tention, to lay before us the result of 
that negociation, and the arrangement 
relative to the temporary advances made 
by his majesty in the latter part of the 
last campaign, we shall preceed to take 
the subject into our farther consideration 
with the serious attention which it will de- 
serve: that, in the mean time, we think 
it our duty to express to his majesty the 
strong sense we entertain of the advan- 
tage which might be derived to the com- 
mon cause from the vigorous co-opera- 
tion of a powerful Austrian army in the 
next campaign; and to offer our humble 
opinion to his majesty, that, if it should 
appear likely that that advantage may be 
effectually secured by enabling his ma- 
jesty to guaranty, under proper condi- 
tions, a loan, to be raised by the emperor, 
to such an amount as may be thought 
reasonable and proportioned to the ex- 
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tent of his efforts, the adoption of such a 
measure may be essentially conducive to 
the immediate interests of his majesty’s 
subjects at this conjuncture, and to the 
great object of re-establishing, on a se- 
cure and permanent foundation, the peace 
and tranquillity of these kingdoms, and 
of Europe.” 

Mr. Fox hoped he should not be con- 
sidered as exulting in the calamities of 
the country, if, before he spoke upon the 
subject of the message, he requested the 
House to advert to what he had said in 
the course of the last session. Less than 
twelve months ago, at that unfortunate 
period when parliament agreed on grant- 
ing a subsidy to the king of Prussia, he 
called upon the House not to adopt such 
a measure; and he said, that, large as 
the sum was which was then asked for 
that subsidy, the consequence would be 
if it was granted, that applications would 
come from other quarters, and to a still 
larger amount.* Had not the event jus- 
tified what he had said? He laid no claim 
to merit for what he had said on that oc- 
casion; no extraordinary sagacity was 
required to make the prediction, as it was 
termed; it appeared to him the natural 
result of what was then going on. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had com- 
menccd his speech with some general ob- 
servations on the policy of this coun 
having certain continental alliances. He 
was ready to own, that, with a view to 
general policy, it was prudent for this 
country to have continental alliances; 
but, like all good rules, it was subject 
to modification by circumstances. To 
be so bigoted to any rule as not to 
allow that circumstances might alter it, 
was the height of absurdity. With re- 
gard to what the right hon. gentleman 
had said that night, his expressions last 
year en the subject of the Prussian 
treaty, had been word for word the same. 
This showed us that the opinion of the 
right hon. gentleman was never to be al- 
teredby events. The right hon. gentleman 
had last year said a great deal upon the 
faith of the king of Prussia, his interest 
and his inclination; the security we had 
from his desire for military aloty, and 
from the interest he had in the contest. 
We all knew the result of that unfortu- 
nate treaty; and he believed that the ar- 
guments which had been used then in fa- 
vour of the king of Prussia, and those 
eee eden ee ee ee 
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which had been urged this night in favour 
of the emperor, were just as applicable to 
the one as to the other of those two 
princes.—The right hon. gentleman, in 
the beginning of his speech, had said 
that the majority of the House thought 
with him that peace was unattainable at 
present. That might be the opinion of 
the majority of the House; but certain 
it was, that the right hon. gentleman him- 
self had, a few nights ago, prevailed 
upon the House to evade that very ques- 
tion, by the amendment which i had 
moved; and, therefore, it was rather too 
much to say in that House what was the 
opinion of the majority. With respect 
to the right hon. gentleman’s observations 
on the speech of M. Tallien, he intreated 
the House to be cautious as to the 
credit they gave to any account of the 
decay of the resources of the. French. 
The resources of the French might fail, 
but it was the great business of that 
House to take care that the resources of 
England shéuld not fail in contending 
with France; and would the right hon. 
gentleman say, if this loan were entered 
into, and should be eventually paid by 
this country, that it would be possible 
for us to carry on the war for many years 
to come? It was said, that the money to 
be advanced for the loan could not be ap- 
plied with advantage to the service of the 
navy. Possibly not for this year, but 
could it not be kept in reserve for future 
years? We ought to look to the means 
of continuing the war for any number of 
-years that might be necessary. It was 
said, that with the whole six millions we 
could not add a ship or a man to our 
‘Davy at present. This was a little diffi- 
cult of proof; for he doubted very much 
whether the application of some of that 
money to the service of the navy might 
not be very efficacious even for the pre- 
sent year; in future years it certainly 
might. But let the House inquire whe- 
ther the right hon. gentleman’s doctrine 
upon this point, although probably false 
with regard to our navy this year, was 
not strictly true with regard to the navy 
of France. Did the right hon. gentleman 
himself believe that the naval exertions 
of France were in any degree cramped, 
although in future it was to be hoped 
they might be, for want of pecuniary re- 
sources? Did he think that France would 


-now have a greater naval force if she 


had no continental armies to oppose the 
last campaign? The navy of France, not- 
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withstanding all the .exertions she had 
been obliged to make by land, was as 
great as her comparatively small com- 
merce, and perhaps want of naval stores, 
would permit, and there was no ground 
whatever to suppose but that ‘n_ the 
course of the present year, it would be 
as great as money could make it.—With 
respect to the general policy of employ- 
ing foreign troops in this war, he could 
not help arguing, from experience, that 
little reliance was to be placed upon 
them. The right hon. gentleman knew 
how much of the money of this countr 

had been already squandered for sich 
aid; and every Body knew what had 
been the conduct of our allies. It had 
been confessed that there were points in 
the conduct of the Austrians difficult to 
explain. He believed it not only diff- 
cult, but impossible, to explain those 
points in any satisfactory manner. It 
was no wonder the right hon. gentleman 
declined entering into a detail of conduct 
which involved every thing that was sus- 
picious. But ought he not, before the 
House voted such aif enormous sum of 
money, to give some account of the con- 
duct of the Austrians before Tournay ? 
Ought he not to assign some reason for 
their precipitate evacuation of the Ne- 
therlands, and that too, against every re- 
monstrance of the commander in chief of 
the British forces? And afterwards, when 
the British army had been obliged to re- 
treat, and by the apparent diminution of 
the French force there seemed to bea 
favourable opportunity for acting offen- 
sively, ought he not to give some ac- 
count of the surrender of the captured 
fortresses? Ought not a British House 
of Commons to have these things ex- 
plained before they reposed this unli- 
mited confidence in the House of Aus- 
tria? In the latter part of the campaign, 
it was said the Austrians acted better. 
Possibly they might, for then they began 
to be paid for their trouble; but was it 
not notorious, that the duke of York 
was left at only thirty miles distance, to 
judge of their intentions by speculations 
on their movements, as he might have 
done of the intentions of the enemy? 
Were these points to be explained or 
were they not? We were not to reason, 
is was said, on the present occasion, from 
our recent experience of the king of 
Prussia’s conduct. The defence of that 
conduct, as well as all hope of future aid 
from that quarter, was now given up. 
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The king of Prussiastood with the right hon. 
gentleman now as he Jong had stood with 
the public. It wasnaw too eas to be denied, 
that his real object had been the partition 
of Poland, to aid him in the accomplish- 
ment of which, he accepted of a subsidy 
from this country. ight not this be 
the case with the emperor, who had also 
views upon that devoted country? But 
the House of Austria, it seemed, must 
be thought remarkable for consistency 
and good faith, Was it so? Let the 
House read the two manifestoes issued 
by the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, in the 
case of Dumourier, and nothing more 
' niquitous would be found in all the re- 
aber conduct of the French. In the 

rst, he exhorted the French people to 
co-operate with that virtuous man, Du- 
mourier, in the restoration of limited mo- 
narchy, with assurances of the most dis- 
interested aid and protection on the 
ete of the Emperor. Five days after, 

nding the “ virtuous” Dumourier not fol- 
lowed by his army, as had been expected, 
he issued a second manifesto, recalling 
all the promises made in the first. An 
instance of greater perfidy was not to be 
found in the history of the world—perfidy 
not exceeded by the conduct of the king 
of Prussia with regard to Poland. This 
was the ally to whose faith implicit con- 
fidence was to be given. He was ready 
to say that he would trust neither Prussia 
nor Austria, while their councils were 
directed by the same persons.—The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the Em- 
peror had various motives for maintaining 
the credit of his finances by good faith, 
of which he gave several instances. With 
respect to his inierest in the war as 
an independent prince, he never could 
- «discover it; and with respect to his in- 
terest as head of the Germanic body, was 
what they had all read in every news- 
paper, true or not? In concert with 
other members of the diet he had 
agreed, that while preparations were 
making for another campuign, serious 
endeavours should be made to open 
a negociation for peace. Such was, in 
substance, the resolution adopted on the 
proposition of the elector of Mentz. Let 
it be supposed that the empire having 
declared a readiness to negociate with the 
French republic, should conclude a 
peace; upon what side of France was the 
kimperor, as duke of Austria, to make his 
attack 2 If the empire were at peace with 
Mrance, would it be the interest of the 
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Emperor, or would it be in his power, to 
fulfil his oe gs nal with us for continu- 
ing the war? We were now in a peculiar 
stage of the business, and it became us 
to consider our situation very attentively. 
Four millions were to be given to the Em- 
peror, for which he was to furnish 200,000 
men, and perhaps two millions more for 
& proportionate addition of men. Now, 
should not the House be satisfied that 
this was inthe Emperor’s power? He 
knew many well-informed men who 
doubted it exceedingly. He believed the 
Emperor had it not in his power; but he 
was sure the House ought to know that 
he had both the power and the inclination, 
before they granted him such a sum of 
money.—He now came to the Emperor’s 
resources, and his ability to pay the in- 
terest, which the right hon. gentleman 
said might be safely depended upon. To 
this the answer was short: if the nght 
hon. gentleman were ‘a better arguer—if 
every thing he had said were true—if 
even the apart had still greater re- 
sources, he would find it difficult to per- 
suade those who seldom judge amiss 
where their own interest is concerned, 
namely, those who had money to lend, 
men who were better judges of the sal- 
vency of a borrower than any minister 
could be. These were the men the mi- 
nister should have convinced of the stabi- 
lity and wealth of the bank of Vienna. 
Had he done so? By no means. The 
Emperor had already tried them upon 
better terms than were held out by the 
resent loan, and had completely failed. 
t signified nothing, to make panegyrics 
upon the good faith of the Emperor, and 
upon the solvency of the bank of Vienna. 
Let the minister go into the city and hear 
the opinion of monied men. The ans- 
wer it was easy to guess. It reminded 
him of what he had said the other day on 
the verdict of a jury: ‘* The verdict is 
‘not guilty,’ and that satisfies me of the 
innocence of the accused.’ The answer 
of monied men to the Emperor would be, 
“I will not Jend you my money upon 
bag own security. This would satisfy 
im of the insolvency of the Emperor. 
Now let it be inquired what we must ac- 
tually lose, even in the event of the Em- 
abe fulfilling his engagement. He of- 
ered a high rate of interest upon his 
own security. We enabled him, by the 
proposed loan, to. borrow at a low rate, 
and as money and credit were both market- 
able, we lost precisely the difference. 
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This loan was more. objectionable even | former occasion, the language of peevish- 


than asubsidy. Subsidies in general were 
paid by monthly instalments, and if the 
services stipulated for were not performed, 
we could stop farther payments, as in the 
case of the king of Prussia. But could 
we do so here? By no means; for if the 
Emperor should fail at any time to fulfil 
his engagement, we should still be obliged 
to pay the whole amount of the loan. If 
he should fail to pay the interest, we 
should have to raise 450,000. a year to 
make it good, while for the same sum we 
could borrow ten millions on our own 
account. What security had we that the 
Emperor would be able to fulfil his en- 
_ gagements? We all knew that his sub- 
jects were unanimous in their wishes for 
peace. Should he listen to them, and 
_ withdraw entirely from the contest, could 
we withdraw from the payment of the 
loan? No: the credit of this country 
would be pledged for the whole sum, and 
it might be impossible for us to recover a 
shilling of it. The right hon. gentleman 
had said much on the revenue of the Em- 
peror. He wished he had stated the 
particulars, and the surplus after defray- 
ing the charges upon it. The Austrian 
- Netherlands were the security offered for 
the former loan, but they were now gone. 
Did the minister himself really believe 
the state of the Emperor's revenue to be 
such as to enable him to pay? Ifhe was 
not able, we might pronounce as man 
panegyrics on his honour as we sicased: 
but after all we must pay for him. He 
instanced the case of the Silesian .loan, 
where the late king of Prussia refused to 
make good the engagement to private 
lenders. If that monarch, for despot he 
must not be called, could find a pretext 
for refusing to pay private individuals, 
with how much more ease might a pre- 
text.be found between two nations? Khe 
situation of the country was indeed cala- 
mitous, but not so calamitous as it must 
soon become if this measure were adopt- 
ed. This loan was to enable the Emperor 
to continue the war only for twelve 
“months. Would the minister say that this 
war would be terminated within that pe- 
riod, or that if it continued longer the 
Emperor must not come every year for a 
like or a larger supply? We should re- 
member the finances of the king of Spain; 
he might, and probably would, come for 
eur assistance, if peace was not soon 
agreed upon between him and the French. 
his was not, as he bad been told on a 


ness and passion; what he had already 
said had been verified by the event, and 
what he was now saying he had too much 
reason to apprehend would be verified in 
the same manner. Was the right. hon. 
gentleman confident that the war would 
terminate with the next campaign? And 
was he sure that this war, which he had 
undertaken for the sake of order, mora- 
lity, and religion, and with the concur- 
rence and for the safety of all Europe, 
would not at last fall entirely upon us; 
that we should not have to pay all the 
expense of it on the part of Vienna, Sar- 
dinia, Naples, Spain, and ourselves? 
That we should not have, in short, to 
pay for the armies almost of the whole 
world? He might be asked, if we did not 
do this, what should we do? He would 
answer, add this money to our naval 
strength, and depend upon our own ex- 
ettions, instead of depending on treache- 
rous allies; for then we might be able 
even yet to sustain six or seven more 
campaigns; but by the present system 
that would be impossible. The conduct 
of ministers was highly censurable for 
their want of caution in this war. He was of 
opinion, that the Dutch were not cordially 
with us in this war, and the event had 
justified the opinion. How stood the 
case with respect to the other powers? 
Were the subjects of the different states 
attached to this cause against the enemy ? 
He feared that if we compared thei to- 
gether, we should find they were not. 
He had reason to know that the king of 
Prussia had actually refused to put his 
troops under the command of a British 
general, for fear they would revolt. He 
believed the same apprehension was en- 
tertained of the Austrians. He wished 
his royal highness the duke of York 
could but take a chair in that House, 
and give them the information he was 
possessed of upon that subject; for he 
was convinced that the effect of that in- 
formation would be, that we could have 
no rational hope of the co-operation of 
the Prussians and the Austrians in the 
next campaign. This being our situation, 
the question was, whether it was prudent 
in us to go on with such enormous loans, 
or to trust to ourselves, to «tier peace, 
but to prepare for war? He was sure he 
knew which was the wiser course, and it 
was not his fault if that House did not 
adopt it; if we went on upon such mea- 
sures as that which was now proposed, 
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we should drive ourselves rapidly to ruin, 
for, in point of extravagance and folly, 
this measure was never equalled at any 

eriod of the existence of this country. 

he right hon. gentleman had stated, that 
this loan was not to affect the supply of 
the year. So much the worse, for then 
the people would not now feel the effects 
of it, and it might come upon them on a 
udden when they were unprepared for 
it, and the danger of that sort of delusive 
hope of security was one of the greatest 
evils that could happen to a people. He 
thought, therefore, that if this business 
was to go on, the better way would be 
to provide for it at once, by raising taxes: 
then the people would see the real situa- 
tion they were in, and would know what 
burdens they must bear; whereas, the 
other mode only tended to deceive for the 
present, in order to make their distress 
at a future day the more intolerable. 
There were many other objections which 
he had to this measure, but these he 
might perhaps submit at a future period. 
Mr. Fox then moved as an Amendment, 
that all the words after the word ‘ desire,” 
should: be left out of the address. 

Sir. W. Pulteney supported the address. 
‘The expense was, he said, inconsiderable, 
when compared with the benefits that 
might ensue from so great a reinforce- 
ment of military strength on the conti- 
nent. We 

The question being put, ‘‘ That those 
words stand part of the question ;” the 
House divided 


Tellers. 
| Mr. Rose - + - - 
YEAS Mr. Sargent - = = t 173 
Nos Mr. Whitbread - = 58 


Mr. William Smith - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The main question being then put, the 
Address was agreed to. 


Debate on the Budget.] Feb.23. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose. He observed, 
that it was his duty that day, to lay be- 
fore the committce, a subject which ne- 
cessarily branched out into many exten- 
sive details. The first head, to which he 
should call their attention, was, the 
amount and particulars of the various 
sums they had voted, or estimated, for 
the immediate service of the year; to 
which, he proposed to add such articles 
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of unfunded debt, or expenses unprovided 
for, and such farther charges as were 
likely to arise from the situation of affairs, 
and to be incurred in the course of the 
year. The next consideration would be, 
the ways and means by which these sume 
and estimates might be defrayed, includ- 
ing the loan. He should then consider 
what were the taxes by which he proposed 
to defray the increase of annual charges 
which must be supposed to arise from that 
loan, or from any unfunded debt, or extra- 
ordinary expense that was now unforeseen. 
When hehad done that, hethought the cqm- 
mittee must be acquainted with the outlines 
of all the circumstances that related to the 
subject; with the addition of some obser- 
vations respecting the state of the country, 
its credit, its revenue, its commerce, and 
resources ; by which they might be able 
to judge of the ability of the nation to 
bear the extent of those large burthens 
which had been rendered unavoidable by 
the continuance of a just and necessary 
war. He should begin with stating, the 
amount of the supply. The first service 
was, that which related tothe navy. It 
was hardly necessary to state that 100,000 
seamen had been voted for the navy for 
the present year, the charge of which, ac- 
cording to the usual rate, was 5,200,000/. 
at 4/. fe month per man, though that was 
not fully sufficient. The next charge was 
the ordinary of the navy, which amounted 
to 589,683. 3s. 9d., and the extraordinaries 
to §25,8401. Total of the navy, 6,315,5232 
3s. 9d.—The next service was that of the 
army. The principal charges of the re- 
ee army amounted to 5,341,000/. 
here was voted for the militia and fenci- 
bles, &c. 1,607,000. The amount for 
foreign troops was 997,000L, which was 
nearly the same as last year. To that 
must be added a sum not yet voted by 
the committee, which was 200,000/. by 
way of subsidy to the king of Sardinia. 
In addition to that there was 427,000/. 
for a French corps. These were the ex- 
traordinaries of the army, &c. 3,063,000/. 
The whole of the army expenses, adding 
all these items together, amounted to 
11,241,000/.—The next principal head was 
the ordnance, the total amount of which 
was 2,321,000/. In addition to that sum 
there were two sums which had not yet 
been voted. The first of these was an old 
debt that was due to the landgrave of 
Hesse, amounting to 68,0007. The other 
was a sum due to the representatives of 


Mr. Oswald, of 41, we The next 
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head was that of miscellaneous services, 
amounting to 257,000/. In addition to 
these there was to be added the sum of 
200,000/., which he began some years ago 
to apply towards the discharge of the na- 
tional debt, over and above the original 
million, and over and above the pro- 
vision that had been made by a late act of 
parliament, which provided that not only 
the interest of every new loan should be 
punctually paid, but also 1 per cent. of 
the capital. There was another sum which 
had always been taken into the account, 
under the title of deficiency of grants, 
and that sum amounted to 745,000/. Be- 
sides that, it had always been usual to 
state as a part of the estimates of the 
year, the deficiency of land and malt, 
which he stated at 350,000/ In addition 
to that, there were 6,000,000/. in exche- 
quer bills to be provided for. The whole 
of these .sums amounted to 27,540,000/. 
and constituted the whole of the supply 
of the year. 

Having stated the whole of the Supply, 
he next proceeded to the Ways and 
Means by which that supply was to be 
raised. He estimated the land and malt 
at 2,750,000/. To that was to be added, 
. the growing produce of the consoli- 
dated fund, from April 5th, 1795, to 
April 5th, 1796. This he estimated at 
2,235,000l. The exchequer bills to be 
taken into the account in the ways and 
means, were 3,500,000/. The next article 
was the loan for 18 millions. ‘These sums 
added together, amounted in all, to 
27, 145,0000. 

Before he stated the amount of the an- 
nual interest which arose from the loan 
of 18 millions, he would state what were 
the terms on which he proposed to agree 
to that loan. The motives which led him 
to think it his duty at an early period to 
ascertain on what terms persons were 
willing to subscribe so large a sum as 
18 millions, were those which he had, 
on a former occasion, stated more at 
large. He conceived it his duty to 
propose the means of furnishing, by the 
credit of this country, a large pecuniary 
assistance to the Emperor, if the conse- 
quence of such an engagement was likely 
to furnish a great military force to join 
us in the next campaign. It became ne- 
cessary to ascertain how far the terms 
of that loan might be effected by his ma- 
_ jesty recommending to parliament, to 
guarantee the loan which individuals 
might furnish to the Emperor. It might 
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naturally occur, that the idea of a large 
loan of four or six millions, might mate- 
rially interfere with our procuring money, 
by a loan, for our own immediate pur- 
poses ; and he was not without apprehen- 
sions, that such would be the case. As 
soon as a proposal had been made, to fur- 
nish a sum to his imperial majesty, on 
those terms which the court of Vienna 
was willing to give, persons readily stood 
forward, not only to furnish, without dif- 
ficulty, the whole of the sum wanted for 
this country, but, on consideration of the 
guarantce of Great Britain, the sum also 
which was wanted by the Emperor. A 
general statement of this loan would ap- 
pear highly satisfactory. He should state 
the terms of it very shortly. For every 
1002. sterling, the subscribers had a ca- 
pital of 100/. stock in the 3 per cents., a 
capital of one third of 100/. in the 4 per 
cents., and of the long annuities 8s. 6d. 
for the same term as the long annuities. 
It was subject, however, to this alterna- 
tive: if the loan should take place to the 
Emperor, to the amount of six millions, 
which would be one-third of the loan 
which was wanted for the immediate pur- 
aa of this country, then the subscribers 
or every 1002. of that loan should be en- 
titled to one-third of 100/. in the Em- 
ror’s loan, and to a proportionable 
onus of that loan. Or, ifno loan should 
take place to the emperor, and parliament 
should think fit to grant terms equivalent 
to that proportionable bonus, it should be 
added to the long annuities. In that case, 
they were to have an addition of 4s. in 
the annuities, which, at the current price, 
of between 19 and 20 years purchase, was 
a difference somewhat less than 4/. per 
cent. He should suppose the Emperor's 
loan took place to the amount of six mil« 
lions, and that question would not be pre- 
cluded from coming before parliament, 
by the vote of that night; he should 
consider, on the supposition of that loan 
taking place, what would be the amount 
of the interest which the public would 
give for every 100/. of the 18 millions. 
It would amount to the sum of 4/. 15s. 2d. 
When he recollected the loan of 11 mil- 
lions, in the course of last year, the terms 
of which were admitted universally to 
have been as favourable as could be de- 
sired; and when he considered that this 
year we had borrowed so large a sum as 
18 millions; that we were entering on 
the third year of @ war, under the dif- 
ferent circumstances that had taken place 
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in various parts of Europe, he miist cer- 
tainly feel, that, on the first view, it was 
matter of satisfaction and consolation, 
that a sum so large, and on so great an 
emergency, could be procured on terms 
so favourable. In the event of no loan 
taking place for the Emperor, he must 
then take into the account, the 4s. of long 
annuities, and that would make the an- 
nual interest, 4/. 19s. 2d. which was still 
below 5 per cent. Taking it in that way, 
they were able to raise 18 millions under 
6 per cent. in the third year of a war. 
Comparing this statement with the his- 
tory. of other wars, that circumstance 
alone was no slight symptom of the 
flourishing state of the resources and 
credit of this country. 

The whole interest of the loan, the 
excess of navy debt, &c. to be provided 
for by new taxes, amounted to 1,637,0001. 
His principal object in these taxes would 
be to make them as productive as possi- 
ble, without at the same time drying up 
the source. He should state some sources 
of revenue of considerable amount, and 
which were of such a sort, that an in- 
crease of the taxes on them would not 
be materially felt. The first article was 
that of wine, the duty on which was con- 
siderably lowered some years ago, in 
order to purchase a commercial treaty 
with France. The motive that led to a 
reduction of the duty no longer existed. 
Previous to that period, great frauds had 
taken place in that btanch of duty ; but it 
was not so much with a view to put an end 
to those frauds, as to accomplish the 
other object he had stated, that the wie 
duty had been reduced. He believed 
that a different price, which was not ver 
enormous, would make no material aif. 
ference in the consumption. With re- 
spect to frauds, they could only be of 
two sorts, fraudulent importation or adal- 
teration in this country. As to the first, 
wine was the least susceptible of smug- 
ghing, and particularly during the ex- 
istence of a war like the present. With 
respect to adulteration at home, he con- 
ceived that a great increase of duty would 
not have a very material effect on it. 
Every body would go along with him in 


thinking, that port-wine could bear a lives. He proposed 10 


heavier duty. At present, it was 15/. a 
tun. He wished to tax it in such a manner, 
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times that sum would be somewhat mord 
than 20/. pertun. This would be an addi- 
tional 6d. on every bottle, and 6s. on ev 
dozen. It was computed that about 29,000 
tuns were imported which, calculating at 
20. per tun, would produce 580,000/. but 
he meant only to calculate it at 500,0008. 
—The next article was foreign and home 
made spirits. He meant to add the same 
additional duties as last year; that was to 
say an additional 8d. on every gallon of 
rum, 10d. on every gallon of brandy, and 
one penny on British spirits. These would 
prom. 259,000/. The next article he 
ad to submit to the committee had for- 
merly been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion. A very great reduction had 
been made, which according to some gen- 
tlemen, was a very hazardous experiment, 
for the purpose of preventing frauds. The 
duty ontea was commuted for avery heavy 
additional tax on windows, which was called 
the commutation tax. A moderate addi- 
tion to that articlemightbe advisable. The 
present duty on tea was 12/. 10s. per cent. 
He meant to add 72. 10s. per cent., which 
would make the duty 20/. per cent. which 
he calculated would produce 180,000/. and 
an additional duty on coffe and cocoa was 
computed at 40,0007. These together 
made a sum of 220,000/.—The next arti- 
cle was wholly of a different nature. He 
might say negatively, that it was not likely 
to be felt any where as a material incon- 
venience ; and asa collateral circumstance 
of satisfaction, m stating this, it did itself 
afford a striking proof of the extent of the 
commerce of the country. He alluded to 
the msurance on ships and cargoes Ine 
surance was carried on with so much ad. 
vantage in this country from the good 
faith that was observed by our under- 
writers, that many respectable merchants 
thought a slight additional tax was not 
likely to hazard a diminution in the insure 
ance. It would be matter of satisfaction 
and surprise, for the House to be inform- 
ed, that the capital annually insured in 
this country amounted to 120 millions 
sterling. The tax he meant to impose on 
insurance was only 2s. 6d. on every 1001. 
capital. This he computed at 130,000¥. 
Another species of msurance was that on 
r cent. in pro- 
portion to the premium. From the best in- 
formation he could procure, this was likely 


that the duty might be calculated equally, | to yield 30,000¢. per annum : which, added 


when it was retailed: 3¢. 7s. for every 
tun, would make an addition of one penny 
per bottle, ora shilling per dozen, and six 


to the other sum made 160,000/. The next 
were a description of articles on which 
the increase was pot likely tobe much felt. 
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They arose from different articles of the 
customs. He calculated them at 77,000/. 
per annum. The duty on raisins was com- 
puted at 7,000/.; on lemons and oranges 
at 5,200/.: on some species of silk at 
8,000/. The tax on coals exported was 
computed at 25,000/.. This tax was 
meant only to fall on foreigners, as all 
coals exported to any of our own domi- 
nions were to be free from this duty. The 
duty on rock salt, he estimated at 7,400/. 
Another article which came under the 
customs would bear a moderate tax; that 
was fir timber and deals. That tax was 
computed at 110,000/., which being added 
to the 77,000/., made 187,000/.—The next 
were certain articles of stamp duties on 
affidavits, original writs, agreements, in- 
dentures, and probates of wills, which 
could be raised with little inconvenience. 
The duty on these he computed at 10,0001. 
He proposed a small additional tax on re- 
ceipts. At present, a receipt for above 
100/. only paid 6d. ; he proposed it should 
be ls. He proposed no other tax, till it 
amounted to 500/. and upwards, and 
that then, instead of being 1s. it should 
be 2s. These would amount to 
68,0004. There remained two other arti- 
cles, one of which applied to the mem- 
bers of that House. He wished to intro- 
duce some regulations on the present sys - 
tem of franking. The House for a pe- 
riod of years, had thought it right tu res- 
train that privilege by certain regulations. 
Those regulations had not, however an- 
swered the purposes for which they were 
intended. Gentlemen, from good nature, 
had been led in various instances to go 
farther than was intended. In the next 
place it was certainly never intended that 
the privilege of franking should be a 
source of emolument to particular indivi- 
duals. He meant, therefore, to propose 
certain regulations, the general object of 
which was, to restrain thenumber of franks 
sent or received by any one post, and also 
to restrain them inregard toweight. There 
remained another article, which, if the 
burthen his duty obliged him to lay upon 
the public were not too serious, he should 
apprehend the House would hardly hear 
with gravity, and which also applied to 
every member ofthat House. He meant 
a general licence, at one guinea a head, 
for every person who wore hair-powder, 
the names to be registered and published, 
that no person who chose to indulge in the 
luxury might hope to evade the tax. The 
only persons upon whom this could fall 
{ VOL. XXXI.] 
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heavy, were those who, withsmall incomes 
were placed in such situations as obliged 
them, toa certain degree, to comply with 
the fashion of the day. There were others 
who, although, perhaps they could ill 
afford it, would be prompted by vanity to 
wear what other people wore ;_ but vanity 
was at least as fair an object of taxation as 
luxury. No small number, such as ser- 
vants, used hair-powder, to gratify the 
vanity of their masters, who must neces- 
sarily pay the tax. This tax would, he 
thought produce 210,000/. The whole 
of the new taxes would amount to 
1,644,0000. 

He should now conclude with calling 
the attention of the Housetothe apparent 
view of the situation, credit, and resour- 
ces of the country. Considering the ne- 
cessity there was of imposing burthens on 
the people, it was matter of satisfaction, 
that they could with so much facility 
make the provision for carrying on the 
present just and necessary war. The very 
articles he had proposed for taxation 
showed the sufficiency of the country to 
meet the necessary burthens, and the cir- 
cumstance of being able to raise so large a 
sum by loan, was a strong proof of the 
high state of the national credit. From 
the average of the revenue for several 
years, it appeared that we were now in 
the third year of a war, in a situation of 
prosperity in which we had never been 
placed in any former war. The different 
taxes imposed in 1791, 1793, and 1794, 
had been productive beyond the example 
of any former period of hostility. Not onl 
had we been able to provide for the exi- 
aia imposed by our situation, but 

om the progress which had been made 
in raising a fund, with a view to discharge 
our national debt, a sum of not less 
than 1,800,000/. was now applicable to 
the purchase of stock for that purpose 
and that he considered as one of the 
principal circumstances which supported 
the credit of the nation, and animated the 
hopes of the commercial men in this coun- 
try. They were anticipating their bur- 
thens and providing for shen; and if they 
were under a temporary necessity of con- 
tracting debt in a struggle for their exist- 
ence, they had not only not broke In upon 
the plan for reducing former debts, but 
they were paying off those which they 
had just contracted: and therefore they 
found the credit of the country undimi- 
nished by the unprecedented demands 
which the unprecedented attacks of our 
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enemies had rendered indispensably ne- 
eessary. But the security for the conti- 
huance of the national prosperity did not 
rest on the temporary state of the revenue 
or of credit; but on the unexampled and 
increasing extent of the commerce of the 
country. The toftl amount of the trade 
during the last year of war, not only ex- 
ceeded what had been the average of 
former years of war, but even what had 
been the case in the brightest periods of 
tranquillity. The export of domestic 
manufactures during the last year was 
only exceeded by the exports of two 
former years of the greatest prosperity 
which this country had ever known, and 
our foreign trade, in point of extent, sur- 
passed even the results of the most flou- 
rishing years ofpeace. In 1792, the high- 
est year ever known in peace, the total 
exports were 18,336,000/. in British ma- 
nutfactures. The total exports of 1794, 
are 16,301,000/., being in that respect 
less by about two millions. In 1792, the 
imports were 6,563,000/. In 1794 they 
were 8,868,000/. The total in 1792, was 
21,905,000/.; in 1794, it was 25,169,0002. 
He should only add, that while he dwelt 
with pleasure on the pemau'd and growing 
resources of the country, he did not feel 
the less regret that we were compelled to 
apply them to meet the inevitable evils to 
which we were subjected in the prosecu- 
tion of the present just and necessary 
war: nor did he feel the less desire for 
the restoration of the blessings of peace, 
on a secure and permanent footing. Mr. 
Pitt concluded with moving his first reso- 
lution. 

Mr. For said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had before him the experience of 
two loans, opposite to each in a certain 
degree ; the one of them made last year, 
and the other, perhaps the worst for the 
public that any minister ever concluded, 
and which was in the year before the last ; 
he could have hopcd that, with that expe- 
rience, he would have encouraged compe- 
tition among the subscribers. This was 
a mode upon which many members had 
bestowed their approbation. The right 
hon. gentleman had taken great credit 
for having opened that system of compe- 
tition, and therefore he expected to have 
heard that night some reason for adopt- 
ing a plan liable to so many objections. 
It had been stated that, fortunately for 
the public, the loan had been made a con- 
siderable time since; so that a much bet- 
ter bargain had been made for the country 
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than could have been expected. He 
might be disposed to grant that this was 
the case; yct it was necessary also to 
look to what had been advanced, as to 
the advantage of the bargain to those who 
had subscribed to the loan. It had been 
said, that they had a profit of 24 per 
cent. on 1004. advanced, and that the fal 
of the stocks had brought it to 2 pet cent. 
It would, however, be necessary to consi- 
der the circumstances of the fands at 
the present time. The 8 per cents. were 
that day at 614; the 4 per cenfs. at 79; 
and the long annuities at 184. On this 
estimate the value of one-third of the + 
percents. would be 26/. 10s. and the long 
annuities would amount to 7/. 13s. making 
in the whole 95. 13s. to which, adding 
the discount of 24 the result would be 
98/. 3s. Exclusive, therefore, of the ad- 
ditional 4s. which they were to recerve on 
the long annuities, in case the rl a 
loan were not guaranteed, they not a 
profit of 2 per cent. and taking that into 
the calculation, the profit at present 
would only be 3/. 13s. So that whereas 
in common 2% per cent. or more, was the 
profit which had been usual for subscribers 
to a loan, in the present instance the 
amount was only, on the most favoura- 
ble calculation, 27. He hoped no one 
would say, that this was so much the bet- 
ter; that they would look at the principle 
of the thing and consider that it was pos- 
sible that the change of the funds might 
have been as disadvantageous to the pub- 
lic, as it now was to the subscribers ; and 
therefore, that they would not sanction 
the principle of making a bargain for the 
loan, so much before the proper time. It 
had been stated to the committee, that 
there was another bonus, viz. the advan- 
tages to be dcrived from a share in the 
Austrian loan. Mr. Fox then proceeded 
to state, that this loan was an extrava- 
gant bargain. It was a dangerous loan 
in two ways: first, it was dangerous be- 
cause there was to be no provision made 
now for the payment of it, 1f the Emperor 
should fail to fulfil his engagement: se- 
condly, it was dangerous, because, in pro- 
portion as the terms were disadvantageous 
the probability was less of the Emperor 
being either abfe or willing to fulfil his 
engagement. In the first place, supposs 
ing the terms of this loan to be as advan- 
tageous to us, and consequently as disad- 
vantageous to the Emperor, as any one 
could state it, that was not very honoura- 
ble to us as a nation, lending its credit to 
td 
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guarantee the pe In the next 
place, we should remember, that those 
who are the readiest to comply with ex- 
orbitant demands, are the least likely to 
be punctualin fulfilling their engagements. 
He did not like to treat a subject so se- 
rious as this with levity, but he could not 
help remembering a scene in a very good 
play, the Confederacy, where Mrs. Amlet 
says of her company, ‘“‘ They never make 
two words about the price ; all they hag- 
pie about is the day of payment.” This, 

e feared, was too much the complexion 
of the case here; for the loan on ihe part 
of the Emperor was extravagant in a very 
high degree. He would maintain that the 
Emperor was to pay the enormous sum 
of 36,0002. for our guarantee merely. 
This, although an apparent advantage, 
was not so in reality; for the loan to this 
country and the loan to the Emperor were 
so far from being independent of each 
other, that they were a good deal con- 
nected. With respect to the general 
views which the ministers had taken that 
might, he agreed in some, and differed 
materially in others of them. The right 
hon. gentleman was sanguine in his ideas 
of the revenues of this country. To a 
certain extent he could follow him in 
those ideas ; but could not travel so far. 
His reasoning that night did not appear 
to be conclusive; he admitted that the re- 
venues of the last year were inferior to 
the year before the last, but then he said 
that it was the third year of the war, and 
the deficiency he ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure,to the non-arrival ofa valuable fleet. 
Now, he wanted to know upon what prin- 
ciple the minister calculated, that the re- 
venue, which was less last year than the 
year preceding, would be better in the 
next, and that we should go on in a state 
of improvement, when the only evidence 
we had was, that we had been lately de- 
clining. With regard to the taxes, some 
of them were such as he had no objection 
to; but there were others on which some 
observations ought to be made. As to 
the tax upon tea, he feared the minister 
had not reflected enough upon that article 
when he brought it forward; indeed, the 
way in which he had treated that part of 
the subject proved it. He had taken two 
a be of arguing, which could not be both 
right, because they were inconsistent with 
each other. In the first place, he treated 
it as a duxury, and, as such, a fair object 
of taxation; and then he observed, that 
if the lower class of people disused it, 
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the probability was, that they would find 
something better for their health. Now, 
with regard to the poor, he feared that 
tea had of late years made a great part of 
their consumption, and possibly the tax 
now proposed might compel many of 
them to abandon it; but then, how did 
that accord with the other argument of 
its being an article of luxury, and there- 
fore a proper abject of taxation; because 
if it was a tax tobe at all effectual, it 
should be such as the consumers would 
not abandon on account of the tax. To 
the tax upon wine, he had no objection, 
except that he did not wish the retailer 
should have an unfair advantage. As to 
the taxes on spirits, he must observe that 
they were temporary, and although this 
war was not to last for ever, yet we 
should want this money long after the war 
was over. To the hair-powder tax he 
had no objection, except the uncertainty 
of its produce; for he who relicd on the 
fashion of tlie day, built upon a slippery 
foundation, and therefore an attempt to 
raise upon jt a permanent revenue was 
highly imprudent. He knew there were 
habits that amounted to a kind of second 
nature ; but was the use of hair-powder 
of this description? It had been suggest- 
ed, that the whole of it should be abo- 
lished, on account of the article being 
wanted for a much more worthy use. 
What if the House should finally be of 
that opinion? There would then be an 
end of that part of the revenue : 210,000/. 
annual revenue might be done away by 
necessity. This was not all, for it was sub- 
ject to caprice and whim, and that de- 
pended on a few persons of rank, whose 
taste in dress led the fashion; so that 
ten or a dozen individuals might put an 
end to the whole 210,000/. revenue in the 
course of one hour. He thought it there- 
fore a very unsubstantial article of reve- 
nue. The minister said, he had great 
satisfaction in reflecting that we were 
proceeding in the diminution of our 
old debt. He bad as much satisfaction 
in that point as it was possible tor the 
right hon. gentleman to have, but he 
was not so bigotted to that plan as not to 
perceive the magnitude of the new debt, 
which we were every hour increasing. 
The expense of this war had been stated 
to amount already to fifty millions. We 
had added to the funded debt a capital 
of 46 millions, by the loans of the years 
1793,,1794, and the loan of this day: to 
that might be added a mighty load of 
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unfunded debt. He understood there was 
an idea of funding the floating debt of the 
navy at 5 per cent.; or that for every 
1001. there should be allowed 108/. He 
‘should say nothing of the merits of the 
plan now, but he should like to know 
why something of that sort was not to be 
adopted with respect to the present loan 
to the Emperor. With regard to some of 
the general observations of the minister 
on the war, he must say he could not 
agree with him; he had emphatically as 
usual called it a just and necessary war. 
He on the contrary thought it neither 
‘just nor necessary; if not necessary, it 
could not be just—necessary it could 
not be for it might have been avoid- 
ed. The minister was sanguine in his 
ideas concerning the commerce of the 
country. To a certain extent, Mr. Fox 
said, he was ready to allow our resources 
to be great: but he must also say, that 
the fact of our exportations being less 
Jast year by two millions than they had 
been, was to him not very consolatory. 
Now, the minister lad better sources of 
information than he had; but he had 
heard some things related, which made 
him fear that we must not look for the 
same success as to the extent of our ex- 
portation in future, as we had experi- 
enced in former years. The situation 
of the West Indies argued this; the 
gituation of Holland we all knew and felt 
to be most materially altered; and as to 
our internal condition, he owned he did 
Not sce it in a very prosperous view. He 
would inquire of Mr. Hobart himself, who 
sat in the chair of the committee this 
night, whether the city which he repre- 
sented (Norwich) was not last year in 
great distress; and whether, great as 
that distress was last year, it was not then 
opulent, prosperous, and happy, when 
compared to the prospect of the year to 
come ? Whether, if this war continued, 
the wretched remnant of their trade would 
not be entirely destroyed in a short time? 
Did this apply alone to that unfortunate 
city? No; every manufacturer in the 
kingdom had the same apprehension as 
the manufacturers of Norwich; they 
would tell the House, with one voice, 
they must all be ruined, if this war conti- 
nucd for any considerable length of time ; 
so that no rational man could suppose 
that the argument of our former prospe- 
rity could be fairly applicable to our 
prospect for future years. That our 
commerce had increased of late years 
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he admitted, and he rejoiced at it; but 
then we should look forward, and examine 
the probability of its continuance. The 
last year, he had been told, that our 
commerce was flourishing, because the 
insurance was low. What could be said 
now, when the insurance was at the rate 
of thirty guineas from the Mediterranean ; 
from Portugal twenty; and from the 
nearer ports of the North ten. He was, 
therefore, not so sanguine with respect 
to the commerce of the country. ow 
far it could go on in the manner it was 
now proceeding, he could not tell, but 
he was afraid not to any considerable 
length of time. If they would consider 
the depredations that had been made on 
that commerce, they would find, that so 
far from having borne the just proportion 
it should have borne to the depredations 
in the last war, viz. 14 to 11, it had been 
more than 14 to 7, or2tol. The right 
hon. gentleman had said much upon the 
blessings of a secure and permanent 
peace. He agreed with him in wishing 
for such blessings ; but how far we should 
continue the prosecution of this cala- 
mitous and impolitic war, as the only 
means of procuring such blessings, was 
a question to which the most grave atten- 
tion of the House must soon be called. 
If we continued this war, it would be a 
question how much we should have to 
add to the amount of the enormous bur- 
dens to be imposed on the people of this 
country by the proceedings of this day. 
It would then be necessary to consider 
how far the people would really be able 
to bear such burdens. He knew we had 
Sia resources; but it was impossible 
or us not to see we were getting within 
sight of the end of our resources, Whe- 
ther two or three years more, continuance 
of this war would be too much for the 
people of this country to bear, he could 
not tell. Possibly, if that was made a 
question, he might vote with the most 
sanguine upon that subject; but that we 
should soon afterwards be in a state of 
ruin, no man could possibly doubt. He 
therefore thought that when that House 
was voting so many millions for the ser- 
vice of the present year, we ought to 
look at the probability of our being able 
not only to continue that sum annually, 
but also to add a much larger sum. He 
would venture to assert, that large as the 
sum proposed that night to be voted was, 
that which would be wanted for the fol- 
lowing year would be much larger: and 
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when we came to consider the system on 
which this war was to be prosecuted, and 
that we were to contend for the establish- 
ment of a form of government in France, 
that man must be sanguine indeed, who 
expected that House to vote, or the peo- 
ple to be able to pay, the expense which 
would attend that contest. Care should 
be taken that the House of Commons 
should not vote what the people were 
unable to grant. In this view, the busi- 
ness of this day was most serious, and 
the right hon. gentleman would do well to 
consider the danger into which his sys- 
tem of prosecuting the war must inevi- 
_tably lead this country; for we might 
soon with all our prosperity and happi- 
ness, be placed in a situation in which all 
the prudence in this world would not be 
sufficient to prevent our entire ruin. We 
were now in that critical state of affairs 
which: must be provided for as amply as 
possible, -and therefore he could not ob- 
ject to the propositions now before the 
‘committee; but he thought the proceed- 
ings of this day ought to lead every re- 
flecting man to consider most seriously 
the calamitous condition in which we 
were to devise every means in his power 
to produce a speedy peace; and to do 
every thing that could fairly be done to 
prevent the conducting of this war on 
our present most rash and mad system of 
continental alliance. The situation of 
this country was such, that taxes, how- 
ever severely felt, must be submitted to ; 
but he could not help repeating, that 
although he did not oppose them, the 
loan to’ the Emperor was made upon 
terms which, for the present, appeared to 
be against the emperor, but the result, 
he verily believed, would be, that the 
burden, would, at a future time, fall with 
tenfold weight upon us. 

After some further conversation, the 
- geveral resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.] Feb. 26. Mr. Wil- 

erforce rose to make his promised motion. 
He said, that as the subject was one on 
which he had formerly occupied much of 
their time, it would not be necessary for 
him, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any long discussion. It was indeed, 
the less necessary, because the motion 
with which he should conclude was no 
* more than the consequence of their own 
resolution of the lst of May 1792, that 
the slave trade should be abolished on the 
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Ist of January, 1796.* Without des- 
cending into particulars, he would state 
in general the grounds of that resolution, 
and the circumstances under which the 
House had come to it; after which he 
would inquire, whether any thing had 
since passed, or now existed, which 
ought to induce them to change their 
opinion. It would be remembered that 
this great business was first brought be- 
fore parliament so long ago as the year 
1788. A laborious investigation of the 
subject in all its parts was prosecuted 
with great diligence by the privy coun- 
cil, whose voluminous report was after- 
wards laid on the table of the Elouse, and 
furnished the grounds of a string of Resoe 
lutions + which he moved in the year 1789, 
as the basis of his proposed measure of 
abolition. The parties who conceived 
themselves interested against the question, 
desired, however, to be heard at the bar, 
and accordingly an inquiry was entered 
into, and carried on at first in a com- 
mittee of the whole House, and after- 
wards, for the sake of dispatch, in a com- 
mittee above stairs, which was not closed 
till the spring of 1791. He then brought 
forward his motion for immediate aboli- 
tion, but was not so fortunate as to find 
a majority of the House concurring with 
him in opinion.{ Again, he submitted 
the question to them in the oe 
year, when he was more successful, 
though not to the extent of his own 
wishes. It was then the House had come 
to the resolution which he had just read 
tothem. The grounds on which it rested 
were a clear and universal conviction, 
that it had been irrefragably proved, 
that the slave trade was a system of 
incurable injustice and cruelty: that it 
was the occasion of frequent and bloody 
wars amongst the natives of Africa, for 
the sake of making prisoners, by the 
sale of whom they might obtain Euro- 
pean commodities: that it occasioned 
innumerable acts of depredation both by 
blacks and whites; that it armed the 
chieftains not only against the neigh- 
bouring chieftains, but against their own 
people, of whom they were the natural 
guardians; that the administration of 
justice was turned into an engine for 
the procuring of slaves; that it was a 
system supported throughout by fraud 


* See Vol. 29, p. 1293. 
+ See Vol. 28, p. 63. 
t See Vol. 29, p. 250, 
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and meanness, to the corruptron of 
every moral principle, and the diffusion 
of every species of vice and debauchery ; 
that thus it had been the hateful means 
of barring out from a great continent 
the blessings of civilization and social 
improvement, and the light of . religious 
truth, and of keeping it in a state of 
barbarism and misery; and all this, when 
there was every reason to belicve that 
the natives of Africa were not, accord- 
ing to the opinion once sae dl 
avowed, but now universally exploded, 
an inferior race of beings, but that they 
were men like ourselves, by no means 
second to the Europeans in the facul- 
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importation from Africa; and that as 
the abolition was indispensable, on every 
principle of jue and humanity, so it 
was powerfully recommended by consi- 
derations of the truest policy. This 
must not be regarded as the prejudice 
of one who might be naturally supposed 
partial in a cause he had so much at 

eart. It was the deliberate judgment 
of the ablest men in that House, to 
whose opinions gentlemen were used to 
bow with the most deference, and who 
in that sentiment entirely and avowedly 


concurred. The House, however, could 


not be brought to yield to their autho- 


ties of the understanding, or the feel- | rity; they therefore named the Ist of 


ings of the heart. 
fundamental propositions established and 


Such were the great ! 


January 1796, as the period of aboli- 
tion, in order that the planters might, in 


acted upon in the year 1792, to which | the interim, supply themselves with such 


he might add the effects of the slave 
trade on our marine, which, from the 
muster rolls produced by his opponents 
themselves, was praved: to lose more 
seamcn in this trade than in all the 
other trades of the kingdom put toge- 
‘ther. These propositions, let it be ob- 
served, were not crude or hasty opi- 
nions; the House had come to them, 
after long and close inquiry, upon the 
fullest discussion; and they who did 
mot agree with him in‘his_ conclusions, 
(he alluded particularly to his right 
hon. friends, Mr. Dundas and_ the 
Speaker) could not but admit the just- 
ness of his premises: they called the 
slave trade the torment of Africa, and 
ascribed to it all those characters of 
wickedness and cruelty with which it 
had been charged by himself.—Against 
all this however it was urged, that it would 
‘be in the highest degree injurious to the 
West-India islands to abolish it imme- 
‘diately ; and the reason chiefly insisted 
on, was, that the number of female 
slaves was considerably ‘inferior to that 
of the males, and that therefore the 
mumbers could not be kept up without 
importations from Africa. He himself 
had contended, first, that the inequality 
so stated did not exist; and secondly, 
if it did, there were abundant proofs 
from expcrience, many of which he 
.epecified, that the human-race-had not 
-only kept up, but had increased, its 
nurabers,- where the mequality had been 
as.great, and where they had been in 
far more unfavourable circumstances. 
On these and other grounds, he had 
given it as his decided opinion, that the 


a number of slaves, particularly with te- 


amales, as might put beyond all doubt the 


possibility of their keeping up their num- 
bers without importation from Africa. 
Such was the footing on which the bu- 
siness was left in the year 1792, and he 
now.called upon them to act upon the re- 
solution to which they had then come, 
and which was to be the substance of 


the bill which he was now about to move 


for leave to bring in. This:he had a right 
to require of them, unless it could be 
shown that the slave trade was not justly 
chargeable with those evils which it had 
been stated ‘to producc in Africa, or unless 
it could be made out that the arguments 
onthe ground of policy, had become so 
much stronger from the circumstances of 
the present times, as that, though continu- 
ing to be convinced of the reality of those 
evils, gentlemen were nevertheless to es- 
teem them more than countervailed by 
these new political considerations. In 
both these respects, the very reverse would 
appear to be the fact: the wickedness and 
sane | of the slave trade system had re- 
ceived, if possible, still clearer and stronger 
confirmation and no man of common pru- 
dence and fairness, could deny, that with- 
out any thing to be set on the other side, 
it had now become almost indispensable 
to the very existence of our West-Indian 
possessions, to prevent all farther impor- 
tation of slaves from the continent of 
Africa. With regard to the first of these 
particulars, much valuable information 
respecting the slave trade. had been ob- 
tained from some gentlemen in the fore- 
most situations under the Sierra Leone 
company in Africa, of whom it was not 
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too much to affirm, that they were men 
eminent for soundness of understanding 
coolness of temper and strictness of ve- 
racity. They reported some things which 
had fallen within their own observation, 
others which had come to them on credible 
testimony ; the sum of their intelligence 
was, that he and his friends had by no 
means exaggerated the dreadful effects of 
the slave trade on the continent of 
Africa. Instances abounded of every 
species of the enormities he had des- 
cribed; long and bloody wars, for the 
sake of making slaves, ruined settlements, 
desolated villages, innumerable acts of 
individual fraud and violence, both by 
negroes and Europeans; the forms of 
justice perverted; crimes fabricated ; ac- 
cusations multiplied: deadly feuds and 
hereditary revenge perpetuated from ge- 
neration to generation; that idle tale re- 
futed, by which it had been sometimes 
attempted to vindicate the slave trade, 
that the slaves, if not sold to the Euro- 
peans, would be put to death rather than 
be employed in labour ; but one circum- 
stance still more striking and decisive, yet 
remained behind. It was a clear and set- 
tled axiom, that the sea coast of every 
country was thé first civilized, whence 
civilization gradually had been found to 
insinuate itself into the interior country. 
But two of the principal servants of the 
Sierra Leone company, travelling 300 
miles from the sea coast, where the face 
of an European had never been seen be- 
fore, had found a state of society advanc- 
ed (some centuries he had almost said) 
beyond what they had left it on the coast, 
where, for 300 years they had been in 
habits of commercial connexion and con- 
stant intercourse with the European na- 
tions. Was it possible for any thing to 
prove more decisively that it was the ef- 
fect of this detestable traffic, reversing all 
the conimon effects of commerce, to ob- 
struct instead of forwarding the progress 
of knowledge, and to darken and to bar- 
barize instead of diffusing the light of 
truth, and the blessinzs of moral and so- 
Cialimprovement. The European strangers 
there found a city, containing 7,000 inha- 
bitants ; they were also received with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality: and the 
great men confessing that wars were car- 
ried on for the professed purpose of 
making slaves, who, passing from hand to 

and, were sent down to the coast to be 
exchanged for European commodities, 
declared, that if they could obtain these 
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commodities by any less destructive and 
more innocent expedient, they should 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity. 
No one, therefore, could now be hardy 
enough to deny that the slave trade was a 
system big with wickedness and cruelty. 
As to what regarded the expediency 
ef an abolition in the present moment, he 
need not detain the House long. First, 
no one could deny, that by the importa- 
tion of the last four years, the inequality 
of the sexes was now at least done away, 
admitting it, for the sake of argument 
only, to have existed to the full extent 
of their adversaries’ statements; thus, the 
great ground on which the necessity of 
importations had been rested, was now 
taken away. But the consideration which 
weighed by far the most strongly in his 
mind, was that of the extreme danger, in 
the present state of our West-India posses- 
sions, of increasing in our colonies the 
numbers of that very description of negroes 
who were universally allowed to be the most 
prone to insurrection. Mr. Wilberferce 
dwelt upon what the French had done in 
Guadaloupe, an island containing 80,000 
slaves, where negroes had been disciplined 
and trained to the use of arms, and had 
served with success against a British fort. 
The policy of the French was not calcu- 
lated, indeed, to render the islands valua- 
ble to themselves, but dreadfully fitted 
for the purpose of poral Tags dan- 
perous poweeee to us. o could lay 
his hand upon his heart, and not confess, 
that for the safety of the islands, and the 
happiness of mankind, it would have been 
well if his motion for immediate aboli- 
tion had passed in the year 1799, in which 
case there would have been in all the is- 
lands above 100,000 fewer of those very 
negroes, who are now most justly the ob- 
jects of terror and alarm? And when the 
inequality between the whites and blacks 
was already so extremely great, what bet- 
ter name did it deserve than downright 
infatuation to be so solicitous to increase 
the disproportion, and bring fresh com- 
bustibles where ory thing was already 
prepares for an explosion? Every ship- 
ul of negroes which came from Africa, 
either directly added to the force of our 
enemy, if carried into the French islands 
or added to it indirectly, and perhaps still 
more dangerously, by increasing the num- 
ber of the disaffected, if brought into our 
own. For his own part, he solemnly pro- 
tested against the farther extension of 
this system, which threatened to render 
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those populous colonies one universal 
scene of carnage and desolation; nor was 
it only as a man interested for the welfare 
of the West-Indies, and the prevention of 
such accumulated misery, that he was 
bound to stop, though perhaps too late, 
the growing progress of this evil: as a 
member of the British parliament, on whom 
it was peculiarly incumbent to take care 
that the blood and treasure of this coun- 
try were not wantonly sacrificed, he was 
strongly urged to the same line of con- 
duct. It was but too well known how 
fatal the climate of the West-Indies had 
proved to our soldiery: in proportion as 
the danger of internal commotions in the 
islands should increase, it would be requi- 
site to bring over increasing numbers of 
Eyropean troops, to guard alike against 
the foreign and the still more formidable 
internal enemy. There was no saying to 
what extent their necessity might increase 
and all military men who had ever 
been in that climate, knew the disadvan- 
tages under which our people contended 
with the negroes, when what was death 
tu the one was no more than moderate 
exercise to the other. Let us fairly ask 
ourselves, could or would this country 
bear this continually increasing drain? 

. He would seriously ask every well- 
wisher to his country, if this was not a pe- 
riod, when we ought to be particularly on 
our guard not to degrade the character of 
leased And what could be more 
ikely to produce this effect, than, after 
solemnly renouncing this scandalous trade 
and confessing ourselves fully convinced 
of its wickedness and cruelty, that we 
should return to it again, on a plea of 
interest, a plea so doubtful, that the 
ablest men in that House were convinced 
not only that it could not be made out, 
but that the very reverse had been proved 
to the satisfaction of every impartial in- 
quirer. Nor could he forbear conjuring 
the House seriously to reflect that this 
country was now in circumstances of dif- 
ficulty and danger, in which every man 
who did not disclaim all notions of reli- 
gion must feel solicitous rather to conci- 
liate the favour, than provoke the indig- 
nation of the Supreme Being. If ever 
there was a national sin, the slave trade 
surely was of that description ; and what 
could it appear but solemn mockery, to 
take our share in the solemnities of a ge- 
neral fast day, and almost at the very 
moment in which we had the language of 
humiliation and penitence in our mouths 
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to cling with such earnestness to a system 
of greater cruelty and wickedness than 
had ever insulted the forbearance of 
Heaven? He concluded with moving, 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade at a 
time to be limited.” And the question 
being proposed “ That the said motion 
be referred to the consideration of a 
committee of the whole House,” 

Mr. Barham said, that considering the 
motion on the grounds of morality and 
justice, he perfectly coincided in cpinion 
with the hon. mover, and certainly should 
wish to abolish the trade, if it could be 
done consistently with sound policy and 
the real interests of the country. Local 
considerations, however, induced him to 
conceive the means proposed as in no de- 
gree calculated to produce the desired ef- 
fect. He wished the House to consider, 
what were the sentiments of those who 
were to carry into execution the mode pro- 
posed. The West-India planters, who 
were the persons that of necessity must. 
carry the plan into execution, were gene- 
rally of opinion, that it involved in it 
their complete ruin. If then, they thought 
the destruction of their interests was the 
necessary consequence of the measure, 
how was it consistent with reason that it 
could ever be carried into execution? 
Those who felt their interest so materially 
concerned were the persons, who were 
not only to be the informers, but the 
judges and jury of every breach of this 
law, if it were ever to be passed into a 
law. The proprietors of plantations, 
could not be supposed to be so much su- 
perior to human nature, as to be enabled 
to act in contradiction to all the propensi- 
ties and passions of mankind in general ; 
it, therefore, could not be expected that 
they would inform against themselves; 
that they would impartially judge and 
convict themselves in a point wherein 
they were so much interested. This plan 
therefore, appeared to him to be _per- 
fectly nugatory. He very much wished 
that regulation had been proposed instead 
of abolition. As to the objection, that it 
was highly improper to attempt to regu- 
late injustice, and legalize murder, he 
must regard that as a mere rhetorical 

i flourish; for if the object of law was 

| practical good, and if it could be shown 

that practical good might be derived from 

the greatest crimes, even of murder itsclf, 

in such a case a wise legislator would be 

justified in regulating that offence, instead 
q 
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of absolutely prohibiting it. He admired 
- freedom as much as any one, but nobody 
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lousies and doubts in their minds, by fill=. 
ing their imaginations with notions o 


could advance that freedom might not be! grievances and wrongs? The hon. mover. 


alienated: it was uniformly the fact that 
it was so alienated; the day-labourer 
parted with his liberty for a day, the do- 
mestic one, for a year, and others for a 
longer period, in consideration of an ade- 
quate recompense; nor could he see 
any limitation to the principle, where the 
right of alienation was once fairly obtain- 
ed, why it might not be for life. Onevery 
ground of policy and interest, he disagreed 
with the hon. mover. He thought the 
dangers in the West-Indies would be 
much increased by this discussion. The 
French were instigating the slaves to re- 
bellion, and the misrepresentations which 
might be made of what was said in that 
House might produce the worst effects on 
the minds of the negroes. Here he ad- 
verted to the conduct of certain officers 
in the West-Indies, which, though he did 
not believe it to be criminal, he wished 
might be inquired into. Another argu- 
ment against discussing the question at 
present, was, that now the slave trade 
could scarcely be said to exist; for few 
persons would hazard their property in 
the trade when our possessions in the is- 
Jands hung by a very slender thread. No 
danger therefore could arise from not 
Sa the act, while many might accrue 
rom discussing the question. Liking as 
he did the object in the abstract, but 
considering the means as hazardous, he 
would move, “ That the debate be ad- 
journed till this day six months.” 

Mr. East said, that among the various 
excellent qualities possessed by the hon. 
mover, his best friends, he _ believed, 
would not give him credit for much dis- 
cretion. It appeared to him that a more 
indiscreet motion, in the present circum- 
stances, could not have been brought for- 
ward. If the French were gaining 
strength in the West Indies, and were 
doing all in thcir power to instigate the 
slaves to rebellion and revolt, it became 
the House to act with great caution, lest, 
by the discussion of questions similar to 
the present they increased the danger. 
Ifthe slaves were predisposed to rebel, to 
whom was the country to look as the au- 
thors and causes of that alarming dispo- 
sition? Was it to the hon. mover, or his 
opponents? Who was it that had incul- 
cated that the negroes were in a state of 
grievous oppression? The hon. mover. 


Every successive discussion of this ques- 
tion had been productive of great uneasie 
ness, both to the planters and the slaves. 
He thought the discussion ought to be 
deferred until the danger was over; as 
at present there did not exist the neces-' 
sity of interfering, since the condition of 
the slaves had been materially meliorated. 
With respect to the. resolution of May 
1792, he wished gentlemen to recollect, 
that it had been passed at a very late 
hour of the night, after the original mo- 
tion had been negatived by a great majo- 
rity, and after several other intermediate 
motions for a speedier abolition had also 
been negatived. Several gentlemen had 
also given their vote for that resolution 
from a sort of implied compact, that by 
doing so, they should avoid the mischief 
of having so dangerous a question agi- 
tated in the interval; and_ therefore 
chose the least of two evils. What, 
however, had been the conduct of the 
hon. mover? Instead of fulfilling the 
engagement, be had brought forward 
the question every session since that pe- 
riod. He conceived it preper also to 
wait the decision of the Lars to whom 
that resolution had been sent, and from 
whom no return whatever had been sent 
on the subject. 

Mr. . Dent expected, when the hon. 
gentleman brought forward his motion 
that day, that he would have stated some 
new arguinents in support of it, but was 
surprised to find that nothing of that kind 
had been offered; and therefore his opi- 
nion could not possibly be altered on the 
subject ; which had ever been, that the 
abolition of the slave trade was equally 
unjust and impracticable. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that since, con< 
trary to his expectations, the motion had 
again met with opponents, he could not 
do otherwise than lend his feeble efforts 
to its support. The gentlemen who had 
opposed it had deprecated the discussion 
of the question. He was glad it was 
not in their power to prevent its being 
discussed. He was determined, for one, 
they never should prevent it, excepting: 
by one only way, the total abolition of 
its most abominable and iniquitous fraffic, 
He pledged himself most solemnly, that 
if no other person would stand: forth on 
the occasion, he himself would every 


‘Who. was it that had excited strong jea- | session, as long as he had a seat in the 
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House, bring forward the question, till 
the great and glorious end they had in 
view was accomplished. It was true that 
the condition of the slaves had been me- 
horated ; and it was equally true that the 
eause of that melioration had been the 
discussion of the question in that House. 
Very far, indeed, was its agitation from 
being likely to produce bad consequences. 
On the contrary, by bringing before the 
public, enormities which had been ex- 
ercised on the poor wretched slaves by 
their merciless task-masters, the planters 
had been obliged to exhibit a sort of re- 
morse for their past actions, which they 
did not manifest while they supposed the 
knowledge of their crimes had been con- 
fined to a narrow compass; so that, by 
some faint regulations consistent with hu- 
manity and justice, they had attempted 
to compensate for the gross violation of 
those duties, previous to the discussion of 
the question. It had been asserted, that 
the measure would be nugatory, because 
the war had nearly annihilated the trade 
Itself; if this were true, as he hoped it 
was, one consideration presented itself in- 
stantaneously tothe mind. Every per- 
son, without distinction of party, during 
war, looked forward to peace; but how 
must the joy, which all must expertence 
in the re-establishment of peace, be 
damped by the reflection, that by an 
event so happy for Europe, all the hor- 
rors in Africa would be renewed : that all 
the devastation and iniquity, exercieed 
en the unfortunate inhabitants of that 
devoted country, would again be repeated 
with accumulated enormity. It should 
be considered, that the care of the Al- 
mighty was not merely confined to Eu- 
rope, but that his omnipotent goodness 
spread itself equally over Africa; and that 
if this country did not wipe away the foul 
stain of iniquity by which it had been pol- 
luted, it was liable to a responsibility 
unequalled by any which the human mind 
could picture to itself. It had been re- 
eommended to wait till the lords had 
made their communications to the House 
on the subject. He was not surprised 
that this should be recommended by the 
terends to the slave trade; for if they 
were to wait till that period, he was afraid 
no food end could be answered. He had 
a statement in his hand, extracted from 
the Journals of the Lords, by which it 
appeared, that in three years they had 
only devoted fourteen days to the exa- 
mination of this mest important subject. 
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The House of Commons, he hoped, were 
not so lost to all sense of shame as the 
Lords appeared to be—{ Mr. Whitbread 
was here called to order—he 
his words, and was again called to order. } 
If it was disorderly to state it im thet 
manner, he would state it otherwise. He 
wished it were possible to refute, 
facts, the statement he held in his 
and, if he could consistently with form, 
he must gay, that if he should find in the 
Journals of the Lords, that, in the first 
ear ae their poe ps Ag the sub- 
ject, they had employed only six 8, 
and Pa Fab only: ibe sr cle 
in the third session, had employed three 
days, and examined two witnesses ; it was 
in the highest degree disgraceful te that 
assembly. There was no way, of forcing 
the Lords to a decision but by the Com- 
mons urging them to do justice, and re- 
minding them that they must not blink 
the business. 

Alderman Newnham said, that his opi- 
nions were by no meane changed, with 
respect to the absurdity and danger ef 
the motion. So far from thinking that 
the conduct of the House of Lords ought 
to be blamed, he thought it did them 
honour; as they had exercised the nght 
vested in them by the constitution, of 
curbing the pernicious effects of a mis- 
chievous zeal. He wished, however, that 
they had put a negative on it at once. 
As to the resolution passed in 1792, he 
thought the House had chosen the least 
of what they theught two evils, with an 
expectation that the good sense of the 
assembly would be restored by the year 
1796. At first the immediate abolition 
was not held out by the most sanguine 
opponent of the slave trade ; if it he 
was convinced the good sense of the 
House would have rejected it. He 
posed the hon. gentleman whe moved 
question, did it from motives that would 
gain him merit in another world, for with 
him he was sure it would gain none here. 
He objected te the motion as destructive 
of the commerce and revenue of the 
country, and as inconsistent with that very 
humanity which was the great plea of 
those who favoured it. 

Mr. W. Srmth said, from its earkest 
stage, immediate, direct unqualified abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and nothing less 
than this, had always been the open and 
avowed object. He insisted that the 


ameliorated condition of the slaves m the 
West Indies had been owing almost en- 
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ag to the aay ason of this question in 
the British parliament. That to this ori- 
gin the increase of their comforts, what- 
ever might be its amount, was to be 
ascribed, might be inferred from this cir- 
cumstance, that almost every colonial 
law for the protection of the slaves, bore 
date since the year 1787; the famous 
consolidated act of Jamaica was passed 
only in 1788; and it was but too true, 
that, previously to this period, scarcely a 
clause was to be found in the whole code 
of West Indian legislation, of which the 
character was mercy. 

Mr. Fox said, that often as the present 
subject had been agitated, he viewed it as 
of such importance, that he could not 
content himself with giving merely a silent 
vote on a question on which his heart was 
so much interested, and every feeling of 
his mind engaged. He had distinctly 
said from the beginning, that there was no 
regulation of the trade which he could as- 
sent to, except with a view to its complete 
abolition; and it was then he had made 
use of the Speen alluded to in the 
course of the debate, ‘‘ Would they con- 
sent to regulate robbery and methodise 
murder?” To confine themselves merely 
to regulation, appeared to him to be a 
sort of crooked policy, and a departure 
from the unalterable principles of mora- 
lity and justice. The case had been 
stated, would it not be better, if such an 
object could be effected, to diminish by 
regulations the frequency of the crime of 
murder, even than to prohibit its commis- 
sion? His answer was, that no specula- 
tive advantage from such regulations 
could outweigh the great moral disadvan- 
tage of any legislature affording their coun- 
tenance to murder. If there was a country 
in which cannibalism prevailed, ought weto 
bring men from Africa for the purpose of 
being devoured, because, by being in our 
hands, the trade might be attended with 
fewer victims than would otherwise be sa- 
crificed to the savage appetites of those 
destroyers of men: Ought the British 
legislature to become the agents or pro- 
‘tectors of so inhuman a traffic? The 
greatest evil would be removed if once the 
parliament withdrew their sanction from 
the practice of the slave trade. One good, 
at least, had resulted from the discussion: 
no One was now found to defend the trade 
itself.— The hon. gentleman ( Mr. Barham 
who opposed the original motion, h 
stated, that he was as great an enemy to 
the tradg, and as anxious for its abolition, 
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as the hon. mover himself. The African 
trade, he should ever contend, was a sys- 
tem of injustice and cruelty, which de- 
graded every man who practised, and 
every legislature which sanctioned it. 
With respect to the question of the pro- 
priety of the time, he could not help ad- 
verting to the delay that had taken place 
in the House of Lords. Their lordships 
might, no doubt, have their reasons 
for the dilatory mode which they had 
adopted in treating the question: he did 
not know those reasons, and till he knew 
what they were, he was bound to respect 
them. But this was the very reason why 
the House of Commons ought not to let 
the question alone, but to bring it forward 
for fresh discussion, till something effec- 
tual should be done in the business. The 
resolution of the House was sent up to 
the Lords in the month of April, 1792; 
during the remainder of that session, their 
lordships had allotted six days to the sub- 
ject, and examined seven witnesses; the 
next year they had allotted five days, and 
examined also seven witnesses ; bat the 
year following, they had appropriated 
only three days, and examined not more 
than two witnesses. It was to be remarked, 
that during the small remainder of the 
year 1792, they had done much more than 
in either of the subsequent years; and, 
if they proceeded in the same way, what 
day or part of a day they might devote to 
the subject in the present session, was a 
matter of nice calculation. An hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the House had voted 
their resolution for abolishing the slave 
trade in 1796, at alate hour; a circum: 
stance which, surely, was not, by any 
means, unusual in debates on important 
subjects. He had said also, that it was 
voted by compromise: admitting the fact 
to be so, the advocates for the abolition 
had, undoubtedly, as great a right to an 
equal share of the benefit of that compro- 
mise as their opponents. But the House 
had not only come to this resolution, but 
had come also to several others, tending 
to the gradual abolition of the trade ; such 
as putting an end to the foreign trade. 
But all this the hon. gentleman said the 
House had done, trusting that, previous 
to the year 1796, they might come to their 
senses. If they were mad in coming to 
these resolutions, and trusted that, pre- 
vious to the period when they were to be 
carried into execution, they would come 
to their senses, this was the most singalar 
species of insanity of which he had ever 
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heard, But there was another circum- 
stance which deserved attention. At that 
time the table of the House was covered 
with petitions from all parts of the imate 
Was it, then, only to get rid of the pub- 
lic pressure of the petitions that they had 
come to these Paclationn? If the Froude 
did not effectually follow up their resolu- 
tions, their conduct would most certainly 
admit of such an interpretation; nor did 
he know how he should be able to refute 
it. It was a serious thing, that a body, 
subsisting upon public opinion, which he 
contended to be particularly the case 
with the House of Commons, should pre- 
serve the consistency of their character, 
and the respect their proceedings ought 
at all times to be entitled to. Had any 
thing been stated by the opponents of the 
abolition to prove that the former calcula- 
tions of the bon. gentleman (Mr. Wilber- 
force), with respect to the possibility of 
keeping up the supply of slaves without 
any additional importation, were falla- 
cious, or to show that they were not as 
solid as they appeared to be persuasive 
and convincing? Another argument had 
been drawn from the existence of the war, 
and the danger apprehended from the 
slaves. Do youwish, then, said Mr. Fox, 
to increase the number of those whom 
you dread? The most dangerous slaves 

ad always been described to be. those 
who were newly imported. When the 
Importation should be abolished, the con- 
dition of the existing slaves would be ren- 
dered better, and the ground of their dis- 
content removed. But an hon. gentleman 
had said, that they would be dissatisfied 
if the importation from Africa was abo- 
lished : that the day of the arrival of the 
new slaves was to the others a day of joy 
and of triumph. He did not know the 
fact, nor was he disposed to envy the 
pleasures of any description of men; but 
he could not, upon any principle, account 
for such an infernal joy, such a detestable 
jubilee, as the hon. gentleman had de- 
scribed. In proportion as their numbers 
were few, it was natural to suppose that 
they would be more likely to be better 
treated. If, however, they were so ex- 
est ignorant, so miscrably  short- 
sighted, as to feel any satisfaction from 
the arrival of other slaves, their infatua- 
tion and blindness were no grounds why 
the House should not decide, by putting 
an end to the slave trade, that the days 
ef their jubilee, arising from the accession 
‘ef Companions in wretchedness, - should 
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be for ever terminated. But it had been 
stated, that, during the war, the trade 
had been suspended. If such was the 
case, it was only necessary to pass a bill 
in order to prevent its renewal. The ef- 
fect of such a bill, it was contended, 
would only be to revive the trade; but 
this was pushing the argument to a pitch 
of extravagance to which he could not as- 
sent. It was, indeed, saying, that even 
if the bill was passed, it.would not pre- 
vent the importation of slaves. He was 
aware how exceedingly difficult it was to 
carry into execution any measures that 
militated against the private interests of 
individuals. But the same thing applied 
to all prohibitory and revenue bills ; such 
as those which imposed restrictions on 
smuggling, &c. If they took so much 
pains for the object of revenue, ought 
they not to do as much in a cause on 
which the honour and reputation, and if 
the honour and reputation, the existence, 
of the country depended? Much had 
been said by the hon. mover which 
had received no answer. If the French 
should succeed in their plan of training, 
disciplining, and arming the negroes, 
might it not be necessary for us to oppose 
them by the same means? In such a si- 
tuation, we should surely have much 


-more to hope from having treated the ne- 


groes with kindness and confidence, than 
rom having adopted the contrary system. 
In that view of the subject, if we conti- 
nued to bring new slaves from Africa, we 
were in fact importing, not so much wealth 
and strength, but so much weakness, -dis- 
content, and rebellion. Mr. Long had 
mentioned in his history of Jamaica, that 
the newly-imported slaves were the most 
dangerous. In proportion, then, as we 
increased the importation, we increased 
the danger. If all sense of humanity was 
extinguished, if justice had lost its em- 
pre the House ought to pass a bill pro- 

ibiting the importation, in order to re- 
move the danger. Much had lately been 
urged of the danger arising from the im- 
The im- 
portation of men smarting with a sense of 
recent wrongs and injuries, and not 
taught to expcctany milder treatment than 
that which they had ey experienced, 
was more dangerous than the importation 
of any French principles whatever. Every 
fresh importation of slaves from Africa 
was a new ground of hope to the French, 
and of danger to the British possessions. 


With respect to what had been urged of 
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the situation of the slaves being much 


better than that of the lower orders in 
this country, he did not carry his philan- 


thropy quite so far as to be prepared to | 


vindicate the continuance of the trade 
updn any such reasoning. Why did not 
we send our own countrymen to share in 
the blessings of a situation which was 
stated to be so much better than their 
own? Why should we go so far as Africa 
to force the poor negroes from their na- 
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on the other, it was argued with equal 
vehemence, that an abolition of the trade 
would not only be the total ruin of our 
West India islands, but that it would, in 
fact, be detrimental to the cause of hu- 
manity. He had the good or ill fortune, 
he would not determine which, to dissent 
from each of these arguments, and to 
adopt a middle line between them both. 
It appeared to him consistent both with 
policy and humanity, that the slave trade 


tive soil, in order to place them ina si- | should be abolished; but he thought it 
tuation preferable to that of the subjects | was not a measure that ought to be in- 
of this country? Why should we be so | stantly carried into execution ; it required 


wild in our beneficence, as to tear them 
from contented misery, and obtrude upon 
them a happiness which they disliked? 
In’ short, he had heard no argument 
against the abolition, that was founded on 
fair and ingenuous principles. He had 
heard one argument, that the means now 
proposed were not the most proper means 
to bring about an abolition. To this he 
had only to answer, that when they had 
an important object in view, it was natu- 
ral for them to take the most plain and 
obvious means of arriving at their end. 
‘He thought that, even if they should not 
succeed in the object of effecting a com- 
plete abolition, it was material to do awa 
the greatest of all evils, that of a British 
parliament giving countenance to the ex- 
istence of a crime the most atrocious in 
the records of history. No moral evil 
could be greater than that those who ar- 
gued for injustice, violence, robbery and 
murder, when they could not avail them- 
selves of reasoning, should be able to urge 
on their side the authority of parliament. 
On this ground he considered the declara- 
tions of the hon. mover, and of his hon. 
friend, that they would not let the subject 
drop, but revive it by fresh discussions, 
till they should succeed in effecting their 
object of a complete abolition of this in- 
famous and disgraceful traffic, as declara- 
tions highly meritorious in themselves, 
and most honourable to those who made 
them. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that when 
this question was first agitated he felt it 
impossible to agree either with the gen- 
tlemen who supported, or the gentlemen 
who opposed the question, because the 
speakers on both sides were equally far 
from that medium which he conceived 
good pclicy should lead the House to 
adopt. On the one side it was contended, 
that an immediate, absolute, unqualified 
abolition of the trade should take place; 


time in order to effect it completely, and 
without injury to those persons whose 
property was embarked to a large amount 
in this concern, and who were entitled to 
look up to parliament for indemnification, 
as the trade had been carried on under 
parliamentary sanction. He found it a 
difficult matter to fix the precise time at 
which the trade should entirely cease ; 
but he was extremely concerned to find 
that the House had resolved that the abo- 
lition should take place in 1796. This 
resolution appeared to him not to give 
sufficient time for the merchants and 
planters to arrange their affairs, so as not 
to be injured by the event; and therefore 
he deemed it the same in point of effect 
as an immediate abolition. With that 
impression on his mind, he had not at- 
tended particularly to any of the subse- 
quent discussions which had taken place 
upon this subject. He was very ready to 
confess the motives of this part of his 
conduct—he entertained a hope that al- 
though, in the House of Commons, a re- 
solution for an immediate abolition in 
1796 had been passed, yet, that in ano- 
ther place, the impolicy of such a mea- 
sure would be apparent, and that means 
would be taken to render the resolution 
of the Commons ineffectual. The reso- 
lution which the House came to in the 
year 1792 was, “that the trade to Africa 
should be wholly abolished in the year 
1796.”7 According, therefore, to the 
letter of the resolution, the abolition 
ought to take place within a few months 
of the time in which he was speaking ; 
but however such an abolition might be 
consonant to the letter of the resolution, 
he was sure it was not consonant to its 
spirit : the reason why this time had been 
allowed was, that the planters might have 
time to make such regulations as circume- 
stances might require, and to enable them 


-to import into the islands such a number 
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_ Of slaves as would be neccssary to their , immediately; he still retained the opinion 
future population. The question, then, ; which he Pad expressed three years ago, 
or the House to consider was, whether | that policy, as well as justice required that 
this object had been obtained, and, if | the trade should be abolished. Every 
that appeared not to be the case, then | event which had occurred since that pe- 
it would be proper to determine, whe- { riod served more and more to convince 
ther that was owing to any intentional | him of the truth of that opinion. Every 
neglect onthe part of the planters, or toany | event had convinced him how very dange- 
unforeseen circumstance. In point of fact | rous such weapons must be in the hands 
so far from the planters having been able | of such an enemy as the French.—Gentle- 
to import suchanumber of slavesas would ; men, in speaking upon this subject, had 
be necessary, supposing the trade to be | enlarged much upon the omnipotence of 
entirely abolished in 1796, the importa- | the parliament of Great Britain. No man 
tion had been comparatively small, and | was more anxious for the preservation 
he believed that the trade did not exist at | of the power of parliament than he was: 
all, owing to the war. Upon this view | but he thouglit is very bad policy to put 
of the subject the House would see, | that omnipotence to the stretch upon 
that even, upon the resolution of 1792, | trifling occasions. It was very easy to 
the trade ought not to be abolished in | make an act of parliament here: but it 
1796.—He was ready to confess, that, | should be recollected, that it was to be 
upon every view he was able to take of | carried into execution in the West Indies, 
this important subject, he had not the | and therefore, in order to have its object 
courage to agree to the abolition. All the | effectually attained, the opinions of the 
correspondence between this aera and | West india planters themselves should go 
the West Indies proved, that the latter | along with parliament. On that point Fe 
were in a situation that required great | wishedto address himself to the merchants 
caution at home, and every danger was to | and the planters. It was said, that they were 
be apprehended from enemies who were | forming combinations in order to prevent 
anxious to take every means of distress- | at any time, the abolition of this trade. 
ing us, though they did not, at the same | Such policy would not only be injurious to 
time, acquire any advantage them- | the colonies, but must be fatal to the plan- 
selves. The hon. mover had not stated it | ters themselves. He trusted they would 
as his intention to propose any,plan for | see their own interest, and, guided by a 
ameliorating the situation of the slaves | liberal policy, give their support to the 
in the islands: perhaps he had good rea- | cause of justice and humanity. The pro- 
sons for not proposing any such regula- | priety of abolishing the slave trade he 
tion. Mr. Dundas said he should have | thought no man could doubt; and he 
liked the plan better, if it contained a/| thought it equally clear, that this was not 
scheme, if any could be devised, for ren- | the period for its abolition. He did not 
dering the situation of the slaves more | mean to mention the exact time in which 
comfortable. But he was much afraid | it ought to be abolished; but he thought 
that this discussion, even though it should | it should be done gradually, and with such 
be negatived, would be attended with bad | an allowance of time as would not make it 
consequences; he was afraid it would | felt very severely.—An hon. gentleman 
givean opportunity tothe French of using | had talked of forcing the lords to come to 
this argument: ‘ You see the legisla- | some determination upon this subject. 
ture of Great Britain pretend to take up | He wished to know how the lords were 
the cause of justice and humanity; they | to be forced? The commons might passa 
seem very willing to commiserate the | bill, but were the Jords under more obli- 
eople in Africa, but they have quite neg- | gations to pass that bill than they were to 
ected you.” This argument, weak as it | agree to the resolutions formerly sent up? 
was might have great weight with unen- | Certainly not. The Jords seemed to en- 
lightened minds. It had been said, that | tertain an opinion similar tohis own; they 
to import slaves now, was to import dan- | thought this a question of a very impor- 
ger. He acceded to that proposition, , tant nature, and that a final decision upon 
and should be very happy, if it was possi- | it now, would be not only improper, but 
ble, to prevent the farther importation of | dangerous, therefore they wisely pat off 
slaves during the war. What he had | the subject. Upon the whole, he was en- 
stated to the House referred merely to | tirely of opinion, that the abolition of the 
the question of abolishing the trade | trade was absolutely necessary, but that 
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to make that abolition effectual it should 
be gradually. 

Mr. Pitt said, that though he differed 
in many particulars from his right hon. 
friend who had spoken last, yet he re- 
joiced in one declaration which he had 
made, namely, that it was necessary for 
the safety of the islands that the slave 
trade should ultimately be abolished. It 
was impossible for him, while he agreed in 
that principle, not to regret that many of 
those who would support the same side of 
the question as that espoused by his right 
hon. friend, would not come to the same 
declaration. For his own part, he enter- 
tained the firm and clear opinion that the 
most speedy abolition of the clave trade 
would present at once the most imme- 
diate reliefani the most effectual security 
to the islands, and would be the measure 
most highly conducive to the public pros- 
perity as well as to the interests of indivi- 

uals. His right hon. friend had first said 
that the resolution passed in 1792, ap- 
pointed too early a period for the abolli- 
tion. This remark had no reference to 
the peculiar circumstances of the present 
time. No gentleman had endeavoured to 
controvert the grounds of expediency, 

ropriety, and justice, on which the House 
Pad then come to that resolution; and, 
for his own part, he felt himself confirmed 
in all these particulars. He had next 
urged, that the grounds which had induc- 
ed them to defer the abolition till 1796, 
ought to induce them under the present 
eircumstances, to postpone it to a longer 
period. On what ground had the House 
formed the idea of allowing four years to 
elapse before they took any measures for 
the abolition, but because from the best 
calculations, they supposed that period 
would be sufficient to enable the planters 
to procure the necessary supply of slaves ? 
On inspecting the accounts, it appeared 
that already a greater number of slaves 
had been imported than had been stated 
in any of the calculations. In 1792, the 
nnmber imported exceeded any average 
of former years. In the two years of war, 
the trade had been carried on tu a great 
extent. Even upon his own principle, his 
right hon. friend ought to vote (or the 
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steps towards an immediate abolition at 
the present time, he could not deny that 
the state of the colonies was peculiarly 
tender and vulnerable. At the same time 
he could not help reflecting, from what 
source proceeded that very state of peril. 
The danger would not have arisen if the 
claims of justice and humanity had been 
sooner attended to. In order to remove 
the evil, it became necessary, then, to 
abandon the policy which had hitherto 
been pursued. e would suppose, for 
instance, a mischievous enemy intent to 
accemplish the worst ends by the worst 
means. To what could he turn his views 
with greater hopes of success, than to all 
those bad passions engendered by negro 
slavery? He was told that the danger 
arose from the existing slaves. The only 
danger that could be apprehended from 
them might be traced to the use that was 
made of the engine of misrepresentation. 
On this subject, he was not so much afraid 
of false arguments, as of numerous re- 
cruits. An armed troop of barbarians 
appeared to him much more formidable 
than the most atrocious series of misre- 
resentations. In a bad cause, he feared 
orce more than argument. The effect, 
however, of the proposed measure, would 
be to destroy even this source of pretend- 
ed danger, Oy doing away all misrepre- 
sentation. ould giving up the expor- 
tation at all tend to increase the hardshi 
at present endured by the slaves? Did 
not, on the contrary, fresh importations 
ef slaves come to share the labours of 
those who had preceded them, without in 
the smallest degree contributing to dimi- 
nish their sufferings? If they were indeed 
anxious to calm the fears, and to provide 
for the interests of the planters, would 
the plan of an immediate or a more re- 
mote abolition be most effectual for that 
purpose? But it was contended that they 
ought to wait till the return of peace. He, 
on the contrary, contended, that the im- 
mediate adoption of the measure, was the 
best way of guarding against the danger. 
He was most decidedly of opinion that 
they ought not to lose one moment in 
putting an end to the trade. He wished 
much that an end could be put to it this 


sition of bringing in a bill for the ; year. At allevents, they ought to do that 


pr 
abolition at a time to belimited,” allowing 


t 
i 


which no pledge forbad them, to exert 


afterwards, when the blanks came to be |! themselves that it might not last after 
| 1796. All the propositions to abolish the 
cessary for the planters, in order to com- ; slave trade had been said either to arise 

lete the supply for cultivating their es- | from fanaticism, or to be connected with 


filled up, as much time as he deemed ne- 


tates. As to the danger 


of taking any | French principles. -Enthusiasm was apt 
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to mingle in the most meritorious exer- | the most solemn discussion, closing at 
tions, and to push those by whom it was | three inthe morning of the second day.* 
felt too far, even in a good cause. But; In the course of that day’s debate, gen- 
with what propriety could they brand with , tlemen had talked so much of the situa- 
the epithet of fanaticism, the opposition : tion of the slaves in the islands being 
to a trade which was hostile to the princi- ; ameliorated from the measures taken in 

les of religion, to the maxims of justice, | that House, that, as one of West Indian 
and the feelings of humanity? But oppo- | eabelay and West Indian connexions, 
sition to the slave trade was said to be: he could not pass over the arrogance of 
connected with the support of Jacobin ; such exclusive claim. He was ready to 
dealin es The charge, he believed, was | allow that the subject of the slaves situa- 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 


ound in the circumstance of the French | tion agitated in parliament had drawn the 
having declared themsclves, at an early | attention of the colonists to the few bad 
period of their revolution, enemies to all men among them hae every country 
slavery, though they had contrived to in- | had bad men), and they had adverted to, 
troduce something so exceedingly like it | and in many instances corrected, in conse- 
into their own government. But it was{ quence, exceptions to general good treat- 
not less incumbent upon a British legisla- | ment of slaves; but the general good 
ture to show, by its conduct, the contrast | treatment originated with, and came tron, 
between the wild, spurious, and imaginary , the colonists themselves. Old stories of 
tenets of the Rights of Man, and the ge- | the cruelties of the first settlers, Bucca- 
nuine principles of practical justice and | neers or others, had been brought in evi- 
rational liberty. It was incumbent upon | dence, and perhaps some of those stories 
that House to take the speediest measures | might be in part true, and a few wholly 
to heal the wounds which humanity had | true; but at the beginning of this cen- 
suffered from the prosccution of the slave | tury, the proprietors of Jand in the islands 
trade, and thereby to disarm the jacobins | began to send their children to the schools 
of their most dangerous engine of attack, | of the mother-country ; they passed from 
and provide for the country the surest and | school to college, and from college to 
most effectual means of safety. foreign travel: from the seminaries of 
_ Sir William Young said, that he had | Jearning, and from general intercourse 
attended to much bs ey declamation, | with the most civilized societies, they 
but to argument so fallacious, that with | imbibed all that the influence of philo- 
his personal knowledge of the state of the | sophy and of elegance, of morals and of 
West Indian islands, and the dangcrous | manners, could impress on the best of 
tendency of this question, it was most | minds; and they returned to take pos- 
improper for him to give a silent vote. | session of their estates in the islands, with 
Much had been said of the question agi- | every feeling that could dignify the gen- 
tated in 1792; and gentlemen testified | tkeman, the scholar, and the christian. 
some surprise, that, after so decided an | Hence gradually arose the amelioration 
opinion given by parliament, any should | of the poor negroes lot, and the allevia- 
venture their character in opposition to a | tions of slavery. A sort of common law 
like motion at the present hour. Sir | has sprung out of the acquiescence, and 
William said, that he himself had equal | grants and regulations, from time to time, 

ounds for some surprise: In April 1791, | admitted or given by their humane and 
e had voted in a majority of 75 against | well-taught masters. The benevolent laws 
@ proposition precisely the same as the | of Jamaica or of Grenada may be of a 
one brought forward in 1792, and again | late date; but the slaves had before, 
brought forward that night. When the | under this common law, more than. those 
question was brought forward in 1792, | statutes have given or could give. When 
himself was, for the first time in his life, | he was in the West Indies, he perceived 
in the West Indies, looking to the pre-| the negroes who were industrious for 
mises of the past decision of parliament ; | themselves to earn and have a right to 
and cathered from facts under his own | what they earned, and to hold their 
observation so much to strengthen the | houses and gardens as a property secured 
side he had before voted on, that he well | to them in a manner as full and as strong, 
might be surprised, on his return to Eu- | as any peasantry in Europe, and they 
rope, to hear that parliament had voted | were in general in a better situation than 
in direct opposition to their vote passed 
in 179], after an adjourned debate, and * See Vol. 29, p. 359. 
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the lower class of labourers in other-coun- 
tries. Mr. Ottly, in St. Vincent's, brought 
in his bill’for ameliorating the state of 
the slaves, two years before the hon. 
mover ever mentioned the subject in par- 
liament.—As to the question of abolition 
-of the slave trade, he would not now dis- 
cuss it: his opinion was well known, and 
he never had occasion to alter it: it was 
shortly this,—that the colonists alone 
could carry any abolition into effect : and 
they were making hasty steps to it, by 
increasing the population under better 
smedical treatment of infants, and cor- 
xected morals of the negroes, and im- 

oved drainings and cultivation of the 
aslands, rendering them more salubrious. 
Thus in a.few years the slave:trade might 
have dropped of itself, or sunk at least 
to-mere transport of African felons: es- 
pecially if the British government at the 
same time had posted consuls on the 
pen cont: to check the system al- 
Jeged of rapine, and reduce the trade 
gradually .by regulations. The strong, 
unqualified measure proposed that night 
put aside all such salutary procedure, 
whilst in itself it was impracticable, .and 
most dangerous. The very discussion 
of the subject -was dangerous, and he 
should vote for the amendment; as a kind 
of previous question, suited to the alarm- 
.ing crisis which pressed on our colonies 
Ap every .part. 

The question being put, ‘ That ‘the 
Debate be adjourned till this day six 
‘months,’? the House divided : 


Tellers. 
‘Mr. Jenkinson = - 


YEAS 4 Sir William Young - -§ “8 
‘( Mr. Edw. James Elliot - 
Noes. } Mr. William Smith t o 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion for a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation.] March 
24. In pursuance of the notice he had 
given, 

Mr. Fox rose to move, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee of 
-the whole House to consider the State 
iof the Nation. Similar mations, he ob- 
served, had often been made, though they 
seldom bad been effectual; and undoubt- 
edly some allowances ought to be grant- 
.ed, nor ought the House ever, in truth, 
'to agree to do it, without having reasons 
-Atated to them of strong political neces- 
sity, arising from the circumstances of 

[VOL. XXXI.] ° 
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the country, the relative situation of other 
countries, strong instances of misconduct 
in ministers, or such other grounds as 
should justify the representatives of the 
people in resorting to one of the most 
solemn modes of inquiry known to the 
constitution. There were some circum- 
stances, he was aware, in which that 
House would not agree with him in opi- 
nion; but-there were others in which he 
believed there would be but one senti- 
ment. Whatever opinion gentlemen 


might have fonmed of the general state of - 


Europe, and of our prospects from the 
prosecution of the system in which we 
were engaged, however they might clash 
as to the measures to be pursued, there - 
was one object in which they must all 
unite, namely, that such was the present 
state of this country, that it was of the 
utmost importance that the House of 
Commons should stand high with its 
constituents, .and that it should acquire 
their confidence by the attention and re- 
gard which they paid to their essential in- 
terests. With respect to the motion he 
was about.to make, it was-not a new one; 
he had-made a similar one in 1777,* a 
‘time which was then considered as critical 
and perilous ; and thoygh the House did 
not think it expedient to accede to his 
motion, they could not resist the great 
truth of the danger in which the country 
Stood, and in which they felt themselves 
‘by the surrender of our army at Saratoga. 
It the situation of the country was consi- 
dered as critical and perilous then, how 
comparatively insignificant were the 
dangers of that moment to those of the 
present! Misfortunes now threatened 
every part of the empire. Though at 
that time the majority differed from him 
as to the cause of the misfortunes of the 


country, they did not think it becoming 


the dignity of the House to decline going 
into ‘an inquiry at so awful and moment- 
ous a crisis; they thought that they could 
not discharge their duty to their consti- 
tuents, when.great expense was to be in- 
curred, and great risks to be run, by re- 
fusing to inquire into the state of the na- 
tion, by which all the strength of our 
means would be fairly compared with the 
justice and value of the object to be ob- 
tained, and a retrospect would be had of 
the conduct of those who were entrusted 
with our affairs. 

It was obvious that there was now much 


* See Vol. 19, p. 513. 
(4 R) 
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dissatisfaction in the country, not arising 
from the influence of French principles, 
about which, undoubtedly, there was 
much difference of opinion, but from the 
natural effect of a system which had pro- 
duced so much niistoREUnG and disgrace : 
- a consequence which all the events of the 
war had served to heighten, as well as all 
the measures taken at home. There was 
not amere majority, he said, there was 
almost a unanimity in favour of loyalty ; 
but still there were some dissatisfied minds, 
and their number was daily increasing. 
These dissatisfactions had not manifested 
themselves by plots and conspiracies, the 
existence of which he always had and 
still doubted; but they did exist, and 
their origin was not affected to be con- 
' cealed. They arose from the idea that the 
House of Commons was not the representa- 
_ tive of the people—not even virtually the 
"representative of the people—for they did 
not take upon themselves the guardianship 
of their rights, nor show the smallest ala- 
_crity in the superintendance of their in- 
terests. If such an opinion had gone 
forth, what better argument could the 
ee who were desirous to gain prose- 
ytes have, than to say, that even at such 
-amoment as the present, the House of 
Commons could sit still without bringing 
the executive government to account ; 
without even going into an inquiry into 
thereal state of thenation, andinto the mea- 
"sures which had uniformly produced such 
calamity and disaster? This argument 
would be greatly strengthened by the 
known fact, that the general wish of the 
people was for peace, and: that even 
those who were originally the most loud 
and vehement declaimers for the justice 
and necessity of the war, were now eager 
for opening the door to an immediate ne- 
gociation, and fur the return of peace, 
and no longer anxious to catch at obsta- 
cles to treaty, but were truly and feel- 
ingly convinced that peace, if it could be 
obtained, was an object to be coveted 
above every advantage that could be 
gained by the war. If, when the public 
opinion was so changed, the House should 
maintain a blind aud implicit confidence 
in ministers, and should only show them- 
. Selves desirous of imposing burthens on 
the people, and of supporting measures 
which were to induce new burthens, not 
only without driving ministers to negocia- 
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inqg'tire into the use that they had made 
of the confidence already granted them, 
what must be the advantage which was 
given to all the persons in the country, 
who were desirous to spread the dissatis- 
faction which they felt, and to prove 
their assertions, that that House was im. 
reality lost to all the functions for which 
it was designed? There were no means 
by which their arguments could be so 
well countenanced, and by which they 
could so effectually spread the dissatisfac- 
tion which they themselves felt. In what 
way, except by invidious: distinctions of 
declamations against the present minist 

could men like himself, who loved the 
British constitution, be able to defend it? 
How could they say that the constitution 
was seca good, when the House of 
Commons suffered such a train of misfor- 
tunes to pass before them, not merely 
without punishment, but without inquiry ? 
They might be asked what they had to 
say in excuse for their supineness, or 
what possible answer they could give to 
the just charge of relinquishing their duty, 
and of resisting the general voice of the 
people? They might say, that the con- 
stitution could not be essentially good, 
under’ which less attention was paid to 
the people even than in arbitrary govern- 
ments. He had always thought that the 
best defence of the constitution of Eng- 
land was, not that. it talked with the- 
ories of speculative men, not that in its 
letter there was more appearance of re- 
gard to the abstract ideas of liberty than 
was to be found in its spirit and prac- 
tice; but that its best defence was its es 
scntial uses, its best character was, that 
it had produced substantial happiness to 
man. ‘Take away this argument, and 
leave it to those who were dissatisfied 
with our government to call upon its de- 
fenders to look at its practice, and to say 
that our exccutive government had gone 
on for two years in a system which in- 
volved an expense of blood and treasure 
beyond comparison, in an object which 
had been never explained, by measures 
which had uniformly failed, in which 
every one event had been marked either 
by disaster, or disgrace, or by both; and 
that at the end of this time the House of 
Commons abetted the government in the 
continuance of the same course, and it 
would be in vain to contend that the the- 


tion, nor even to account for the millions ! oretical beauty of the constitution could 


of moncy and oceans of blood which they | be illustrated by its practice. 


They 


had squandered, but resisting a motion to | would naturally say, if this constitution 
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be practically good, what constitution can 
be practically bad? What was the true 
character of a bad government? That the 
measures of a prince, though wicked and 
flagitious, might be persevered in for a 
time against the interest of his people. 
This was not always true; for the most 
despotic princes had not always been 
able to keep their ministers in defiance of 
the indignation of the country. If it 
were possible for the ministers of Great 
Britain to persevere in their measures, 
under sucli a series of disasters as we 
had suffered, not only without responsi- 
bility, but even without inquiry, then the 
most just accusation against despotic go- 
vernments would be applicable to this; 
and thus the advocates for the British 
constitution would be deprived of their 
a) best arguments for its defence. 
onvinced of this, he thought, that if 
he did nothing but state to the House 
that we had been now two years engaged ina 
war, in every part of which we had failed, 
in which all our measures had been disas- 
trous, in which we had lost the object tor 
which we at first pretended to undertake 
the war, and in which our enemy had 
gained more than the wildest imagina- 
tions of those who drove us into it, ever 
ascribed cither to their ambition or to their 
rinciples, he should require no farther 
inducements to prevail on a House of 
Commons that was eager to discharge its 
duty, to go into a committce on the state 
of the nation. He would not, however, 
content himself with this general argu. 
ment. An. inquiry into the state of the 
nation would divide itself into various 
branches. It would be impossible for him 
in the course of the short time that he 
could hope to engage thcir attention, to 
go through the detail of all the circum- 
stances which forcibly called upon the 
House to go into this Inquiry ; he should 
state only a few, but these, in his mind, 
would be sufficient to induce them, if they 
regarded their duty, to agree with him in 
his motion: for he owned he did not think 
it possible for any description of men to 
commit their reputation so far as to ass2rt 
that they had done their duty to their 
constituents, if they refused the inquiry. 
The state of the nation, (continued Mir. 
Fox), as I have just said, is undoubtedly 
to be considered in various lights. First 
of all, as to our own resources with res- 
pect to men; with respect to money; 
and with respect to the using of those men 
and that money for the purposcs of the 
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war in which we are engaged... But these 
resources of men and money and the man- 
ner in which they are te be used,.are not 
only to be considered by themselves, but 
we are likewise to consider from whence 
those resources flow—the state of popula- 
tion, manufactures and commerce, and the 
general prosperity of the country. When 
we have done this, we must go next into 
a consideration of our connexions abroad.,. 
We must take a survey of our allies, the 
dependence to be placed on them, the si-, 
tuation of those allies, and the state not. 
only of their will, but their power to act,. 
and to serve the common cause. And 
even when these points are considercd, 
there will remain others of equal impor- 
tance to be discussed: I mean with res- 
pect to the principles on which we have 
hitherto carricd on the war, and on which 
we are likely to continue it. It is ma- 
terial when we are engaged in a war, par- 
ticularly of this kind, which has been 
qualified by so many different epithets, 
and on which the eyes of mankind are so 
peculiarly fixed; It is material, I say, 
that in such a war we should invariably 
maintain the character of moderation, hu- 
manity and justice, without which it is 
impossible that we should also support the 
character of vigour and excrtion, of wis- 
dom and prudence. These are part, and 
not the least important, of the resources 
ofa country. .‘They are important in ano- 
ther view, bus it is essential to con- 
sider whether we have carried on the war 
with justice and vigour, with wisdom and 
prudence: and though I believe the con- 
trary will turn out to be the case; yet if 
it should appear that the war, was not 
only just in its origin, but that we have 
acted in the prosecution of it vigorously 
and wisely, then I am afraid the result 
will be complete despair. If our conduct 
in the management of the war, has been 
marked with vigour and wisdom, and we 
have been more than two years exhaust- 
ing our resources ineffectually; I wish to 
know, if neither from a change of measures 
nor a change of councils, I have any rea- 
son to look for better success in the fu- 
ture operations of this war; I wish to 
know, I say, what other inference I can 
draw but that of absolute irremediable 
despair? If that be the case, the result 
of an inquiry into the state of the nation 
will be, that confidence ought to be given 
to the king’s ministers. For however 
calamitous the present state of the coun- 
try may be, if it was brought about with- 
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out any fault of theirs, undoubtedly con- 
fidence ought not to be withdrawn from 
them. But even in this case an inquiry 
will be material, because it will lead to a 
discovery of the true causes of our failure 
and of the present distresses of the coun- 
try, and prove the necessity of abandon- 
ing the pursuit of an object, which expe- 
Tience has taught us cannot be obtained. 
The enquiry will be even advantageous to 
ministers by showing that they have acted 
with justice wisdom and vigour, m the 
steps which they have taken, though 
they have been unfortunate in the result. 
But if it should turn out, as I suspect it 
will, that ministers have not acted accord- 
ing to any of the principles I havé now 
stated ; if it should appear that they have 
neither acted with justice and humanity, 
nur with wisdom and vigour, then it is 
possible that the object may still be ob- 
tained, though the means must be varied. 
But, as I have already said, if ministers 
have acted with justice and vigour, then 
the result must be perfect despair; and 
it belongs to this House to force ministers 


if unwilling, to abandon an object, which. 


a period of upwards of two years has 
proved to be unattainable. For that ob- 
bs which experience has shown cannot 
e accomplished by ordinary means, must 
be bad, and ought no longer to be pur- 
sued. 
"Now, Sir, with respect to the first 
branch, I have premised, that it is impos- 
sible for me to state with accuracy to the 
House the loss of men in this contest; and 
if the House goes with me into a com- 
mittce, I should certainly wish to have 
laid before them an accurate return of 
the loss of men since the commencement 
of the present war. First, with respect 
to the loss of the British as the most im- 
portant part of the subject, we have had 
a paper laid before us this session, which 
from what appears on the face of it, can- 
not possibly be correct. I have compared 
it with other accounts on which I admit 
I have not the highest reliance, those de- 
taiied in the London Gazette ; and I find 
a considcrable difference between the loss 
of men as stated in the gazette, and that 
in the paper which now lics on our table. 
The paper upon the table, by giving a re- 
turn of the privates only, and by omitting 
to give any return of the officers, ser- 
jeants drummers, &c. diminishes our loss 
in appcarance at least one tenth. There 
ure also losses mentioned, although per- 
haps not specificd in the gazette, of which 
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no return is to be found in this paper. 
There is one geheral item to which I 
wish to advert; an account of a consi- 
derable loss about the 9th of May, and of 
which no notice whatever is taken in 
the paper upon the table. I have heard 
there was some loss of: British at Nieu- 
port; British standards were taken at Va- 
lenciennes and Condé, and therefore there 
must ‘have been a loss of British troops 
also in that quarter. ‘The loss at Bergen- 
op-Zoom is not enumerated in this ac- 
count. I mention these circumstances to 
show, that if any gentleman imagine that 
there was no loss of men during the last 
campaign except what appears from the 
paper on the table, they deceive them- 
selves grossly ; and there is but too mach 
reason to suppose that ministers have 
concerted among themselves to make the 
loss of British appear less considerable 
than it really is. I have seen returns, 
which I believe to be authentic, which 
make the number of British in the month 
of September last 26,000 men. Now, 
are there any hopes, when that arm 

shall come home, (and the sooner it 
comes home the better), that the loss out 
of that number will not be much greater 
than we have been taught to believe? 
Are there any hopes that half of that 
number will return? A list of the wound- 
ed, killed and missing, will not be suffi- 
cient, because undoubtedly in every army 
there is much mortality not included un- 
der what is generally called the loss of 
men; therefore instead of calculatin 

the loss from the number of kille 

wounded, and missing, we must examine 
the general state of the army. We must 
compare its numbers at different periods, 
and include mortality of every kind. We 
must not only look to the army in Flan- 
ders, but we must look to our army wher- 
ever it is stationed, whether in the East 
or West-Indies, or on the continent. We 
must also attend to the number of recruits 
that have been enlisted since the com- 
mencement of the present war, and, by 
comparing the number of these and the 
general state of the army at different 
times, judge from a view of the whole cir- 
cumstances what has been the real loss of 
men. If we follow this method, which I 
take to be ‘fhe only just mode of calcu- 
lation, then I believe we shall find that the 
loss of men sustained in this war has been 
such as will make every thinking man, 
who knows any thing of the state of the 
population of this country, reflect se- 
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riously whether we can afford to. substi- 
tute new armies for the old. | 

But we ought to ascertain not only the- 
loss of men in the British army and navy, 
but also the loss of all troops im British 
pay. When that article comes to be 
stated, I believe we shall find the loss to 
be even greater than that of the British. 
' That loss, it is evident, must likewise be 
taken into the account. But this is notall. 
If we consider that this is a war in which 
we cannot act but through the medium 
of great continental alliances, it becomes 
@ most material part of the consideration: 
to state also the loss of our allies. Is it 
or is it not true, that in the course of the 
last campaign only the number of pri- 
soners of war who surrendered to the 
French republic amounted to more than 
60,000 men ? If this be true, ought it not 
to induce a British House of Commons to 
go into this inquiry before we proceed: 
farther in a war which has brought so 
many calamities upon all who have had 
any share in carrying it on, and which 
has occasioned so dreadful an exhaustion 
of blood and treasure? Ought we not to 
go into a committee of inquiry to satisfy 
ourselves of the real state of our popula- 
tion, and to ascertain whether the coun- 
try is able to bear such drains of men for 
the purposes of war? If we go into this 
inquiry, I will venture to assert, that, 
during the last campaign only, more than 
60,000 men of all descriptions surrendered 
to the French republic. It is- supposed, 
and I trust it is true, that this country 
has of late years increased greatly in po- 
pulation. That increase, however, has 
not been in proportion to its increase of 
wealth and progpcrity. From some do- 
cuments which were recently laid: before 
the House, we find that the number of 
houses in Great Britain, now paying 
taxes to government, does not materially 
differ from the number of houses payiug 
taxes to government in 1777, a period of 
eighteen years, during which we are sup- 
posed to have advanced considerably 
both in point of wealth and splendour. I 
know that many persons reject this ac- 
count and say it cannot be true, because 
it is contrary to general observation. Now 
with respect to houses paying taxes, it 
most certainly is correct: and it may be 
asked whether the great increase of 
houses of late is of such as pay taxes, or 
of cottages of the lower sort which are 
exempted? I have one more observation 


to make on this paper. In looking it over 
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I immediately turned’ my eye to those 
places where I conceived: the la Sees 
had most increased. 1 looked at Middle- 


sex and Lancaster, and'I found, accord- 


ing to this paper, that the increase there 
has been considerable, and likewise in some 
other places ; but that in other counties 
of Great Britain this increase seems to be 
balanced by a general decrease; and, 
therefore, the paper on the table, though 
not wholly to be relied on, is not wholly 
to be rejected. The increase in the two 
counties of Middlesex and Lancaster, 
which I have just mentioned, confirms the 
accuracy of the statement. The result, 
then, seems to be, that the population of 
Great Britain has not increased in pro- 
portion to its apparent wealth and pros- 
perity, and that it cannot afford to repair 
the loss of blood which it has already suf- 
fered by the war. 

But it may be said that his majesty has 
other dominions from which resources of 
men may be procured. I particularly al- 
lude to Ireland, to which, before I sit 
down, it may be proper for me to advert. 
There is no one circumstance in which 
our sister kingdom from her happy con- 
nexion with this country, is of more im- 
portance than in the number of men 
which she furnishes to the army and 
navy of Great Britain in time of war: 
and if, by any strange and crooked policy, 
that country should be alienated in affec- 
tion from this, and lose that zeal which 
has commonly distinguished her in the 
pane cause—I say, if any misguided po- 
icy should unfortunately produce such an 
effect, it 1s obvious that all the observa- 
tions I have made on the population of 
this country, and its inadequacy to sup- 
port such a ruinous war as that in which 
we are now engaged, will be strengthened 
to a degree which those who are not well 
acquainted with this subject can scarcely 
conceive. 

The next article of resource which I 
mentioned is that of money. We have 
in the course of this war funded somewhat 
above fifty millions, and when we add to 
that the increase of unfunded debt, we 
shall find we have already incurred an ex- 
fous of between sixty and seventy mil- 
ions, and the permanent taxes which have 
been imposed in consequence of the pre- 
sent war, cannot at this moment be much 
less than three millions ste:ling. Now it 
is said, that though the permanent taxes 
of the country have been increased in 
order to supply the exigencies of the state, 
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et there are not such taxes as will be felt 
M the people in general. How far some 
of them have been well selected or not, is 
@ question on which I shall not take up the 
time of the House todiscuss. 1 shall only 
observe, that if they are necessary, they 
must be borne, unless better can be substt- 
tuted in their place. But to say that the 
taxes of last year, and particularly those 
of the present, will not fall, and fall with 
terrible weight, on the middling ranks of 
the people, is to speak without any know- 
ledge of the situation of the country. It 
is true, that it is proper to tax luxuries in 
preference to the necessaries of life : it is 
proper to tax heavily the higher orders of 
society, because they are well able to 
bear the burthen. But it has been eel 
supposed, that in proportion as the ric 
are taxed the poor are relieved. In the 
present state of this country, those taxes 
which ministers call taxes on luxuries fall 
heavy indeed on the most numerous class 
of society, and consequently must fall with 
peculiar pressure on the poorest. The 
idea of imposing taxes which shall fall 
upon one class only, and shall in no de- 
gree be felt by the others, however plau- 
sible in theory, is in fact an idle dream. 
We cannot lay a tax on the poor that will 
not fall on the rich; and, I am sorry to 
say, it is not possible to impose a tax on 
the rich which will not be felt by the poor. 
But let us admit for a moment that 
these three millions are not a burthen too 
heavy for the people to bear—if this war 
is to go on, let me ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, whether he has consi- 
dered of the absolute necessity of impos- 
ing burthens for the next campaign to as 
great an amount, and Possibly to a much 
greater than any which this country has 
yet experienced? For, if the war goes 
on, our burthens must necessarily increase 
in proportion to the length of its duration. 
Let it not be said in answer to this, ‘ Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ 
This is not an answer fit for a statesman 
to make, nor is itthe answer which a Bri- 
tish House of Commons ought to receive. 
This House ought to calculate on the 
continuance of the war, and to consider 
what are the resources by which it is to 
be supported. We ought to consider 
how far the people are able to bear more 
taxes, and the different branches of our 
trade and manufactures capable of sup- 
porting additional duties, for that more 
will be necessary in the course of the next 
year is what no man will dispute. Do 
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not all these circumstances incontestibl 
prove that it is the bounden duty of this 
House to go into an examination of the 
present state of the country, and to prove’ 
to our constituents and to the people at 
large, that, as we have not spared their 
blood and treasure, so we will not spare 
our own labour or responsibility? It is 
arg by entering into this investigation, 
and by comparing the object with the 
means, that we can determine whether 
we ought to renounce the object, or 
change the means by which that object is 
to be obtained; or whether we are to 
continue the same hopeless object with 
the same hopeless means; whether with 
the same administration, with the same 
advisers, we are to persevere in a system 
which has hitherto produced nothing but 
misfortune and misery. ; 

It is said, however, that our resources 
are supported by the trade and manufac- 
tures of the kingdom, and. that these are 
in a most flourishing condition. In order 
to see how far this assertion is well founded, 
let us a little examine the state of the trade 
and manufactures of the kingdom; and first 
of its manufactures. I wish to refer to 
those counties where the manufactures of 
Great Britain have been carried to the 
greatest pee and to know of gen- 
tlemen who are better acquainted with the 
state of those counties than I can pretend 
to be, what effect the present war has had 
upon them. I wish to know whether the 
manufactures have not been most materi- 
ally injured by the war; and whether the 
circumstance of their appearing to have 
suffered less last year than in the year 
preceding, was not owing to our gaining 
the possession of the French West-India 
islands. I wish to know whether this was 
not one of the fortunate circumstances 
which had the effect of affording a tempo- 
rary relief, but to the duration of which 
we cannot Jook with any reasonable pros- 

ect. On a former day, when the right 

on. gentleman opened the ways and 
means of the year, flourishing accounts 
were given of the amount of our exports 
of British manufactures in the years 1792, 
1793, and 1794. We were told that the 
exports in the year 1792, amounted to 
upwards of eighteen millions sterling ; 
that the exports in the year 1793 were 
less than those of 1792 by four millions; 
and that the exports of the year 1794 ex- 
ceeded those of 1793 by two millions, and 
consequently were only two millions short 
of 1792. Now, the loss of the first year 
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of the war being two-ninths of the whole 
exports of British manufactures, must. 
strike at the very root of our commerce. 
This is a loss which must impress every 
man, and must go to affect the very basis 
- of our prosperity. The circumstance of 
‘the exports of British manufactures last 
year being two millions more than they 
-were in 1793, is easily to be accounted 
-for. I appeal to those gentlemen who 
are best acquainted with the commercial 
districts of the kingdom, whether it was 
not in a great measure owing to the san- 
guine speculations of some merchants in 
- consequence of our lately acquired pos- 
sessions in the French West-India islands. 
- I would ask those who are acquainted with 
- the county palatine of Lancaster, what has 
been the diminution of population since 
the commencement of the present war. I 
‘have seen papers myself, the contents of 
‘which, if the proposed inquiry is entered 
‘upon, I shall state to the House. Accord- 
ing to those papers, the diminution of 
‘population and of manufactures in Man- 
‘chester and its neighbourhood was truly 
‘alarming. We have no very accurate 
- mode in Great Britain of ascertaining the 
population of the country. We have no 
better method, I believe, than by taking 
-the number of marriages and baptisms. 
-T have seen papers with regard to a great 
‘number of parishes in the most populous 
part of Lancashire ; and the diminution, 
taken from a calculation of marriages and 
baptisms, is in some places one-half, in 
‘others one-third, and in none less than 
one-fourth. In all there is a diminution, 
and in the largest parish of Manchester, 


it is estimated at one-half; and that to. 


-a number so large, as to make the total 
‘diminution of the inhabitants amount to 
‘about twelve thousand. That this should 
be the consequence of the war, is exceed- 
ingly natural. But I would ask the House 
‘whether, when the very existence of the 
country is at stake, it does not become 
them to ascertain the truth, which can 
‘only be done by an inquiry into the state 
-of our population and of our manufactures, 
‘Instead of trusting to the absurd and idle 
-expressions of the inexhaustible resources 
of the country. The information we 
might receive from a'serious inquiry into 
the real state of our population, might in- 
duce us to change our‘means, or perhaps 
‘to change our object. | °° 
Now, Sir, another part of the resour- 
ces of this country is our trade and com- 
merce, as distinguished trom our manufac- 
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tures. With respect to the trade of this 
country, when I made a motion last year 
for an inquiry into the conduct of the ad- 
miralty, after taking considerable pains to 
state a variety of instances, where, as I 
conceived, the admiralty were highly 
negligent of their duty in not protecting 
the trade of the country, I received this 
short answer—‘‘ Look to the low rate of 
insurance.” Having found that to be 
an argument so powerful with the House, 
I took some pains to inquire into the state 
of insurance, and will state some circum- 
stances on this subject, which appear to 
me to afford sufficient ground for going 
into the proposed inquiry. It may be 
supposed that the motion respecting the 
admiralty might give rise to an opinion 
among the underwriters, that it would in- 


-duce ministry to be a little more attentive 


to the protection of our trade in future, 
so as to make the risk somewhat less. I 
am not now deciding whether that be true 
or false; but it certainly was calculated to 
keep down the rate of insurance. The 
fact, however, is, that insurance from 
that time has been uniformly rising, until 
it has come to its present most enormous 
rate, a rate so enormous as the House 
may perhaps find some difficultyto believe, 
till the fact shall be ascertained by an in- 
quiry. At present, insurance from this 
country to Jamaica, and to the other parts 
of the West-Indies, with all the alliances 
we possess, is as high at it was in the late 
American war, when this country had to 
contend with France, Spain, ‘Holland, 
and America. With so many powers in 
confederacy, and France now our single 
enemy, insurance tothe West-Indies is as 
high as it was at that time when we had so 
many powers leagued against us, and 
when the fleets of France and Spain united 
were confessedly superior in number to the 
fleets of Great Britain. With regard to 
the Mediterranean trade, strange to tell ! 
at this period, after all that we have ex- 
pended on the fleet there, insurance to 
that quarter is much in the same situation 
as it was during the last war. . 
With respect to the trade with Spain 
and Portugal, the present rate of insu- 
rance will appear to be as high as I have 
now stated it. With respect to the state 
of our trade with Spain, I understand that 
it is totally stopped with some of the 
ports of that country, on the ground that 
insurance is so high that the trade cannot 
be carried on. The insurance from Great 
Britain to Bilboa, or to Barcelona, is from 
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twenty-five to thirty guineas per -cent., 
and to add to this, the merchants are 
not only obliged to insure the cargo, but 
also the premium on it, otherwise they 
would only receive 70/. in the hundred: 
admitting the premium to be from-twenty- 
five to thirty guineas, the real rate of in- 
surance must then be from.thirty-six to 
ithirty-seven per cent. -Now, whether it 
is possible that the tratle of this or of 
any other country can support such a rate 
of insurance, ‘itis for:'those who are bet- 
-ter on hea with this subject than I am, 
to explain. - 1 believe no:tmade whatever 
-ean go on with this rate of insurance, and. 
‘therefore another mode has, I understand,, 
‘been adopted: that a great part of our 
imaanufactures have been sent to Hamburg, 
-and from thence have been conveyed :in. 
‘neutral vessels to Spain and Portugal.: 
The same fatality that has accompanied 
‘every part-of the war has been felt here ; 
‘the price of insurance between this coun-' 
‘try gad Hamburgh, which was formerly, 


‘only one or one and achalf, bas now-in- 


‘creased to ten: percent. When this -sub- 
ijeet was last before the House, facts were 
‘atideced to show that msurance was not 
‘only very low, but extremely adventage- 
ous to:the underwriters. But is not.the 
-fact:now directly the reverse? Has aot 
ithe credit of: the underwriters been greatly 
‘diminished in consequence of the losses 
t ‘have lately sustained ? 
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‘so far forget their duty, es to vote away 


sums never before heard of; and persist 
in the prosecution of a-war, withont even 
kaowing whether-we have allies, or -if we 
have any, who they are; what are their 
situation and ,circymstances; and what 
their abilities and inclinations. It is -ma- 
terial for this House to know who the al- 
lies of this country are. I have fre- 
quently asked the right ‘hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exehequer questions with 
respect to the enrperor and the king of 


Sardinia, but:I have never received ‘any 


satisfactory anawer. Is the king of Prus- 
aia an tally of this eountry, at this mo- 
ment, orishe not? Am I to take it for 


‘granted, without giving myself the trou- 
‘ble: to inquire, whether eo material a per- 


onage is or is not our ally? J know he 
was aur ally by treaty in 1788; I know 


he-was our ally ‘by convention in 1798; 
‘and: farther, that 
-sidy im 1794: ‘but I ;aak, whether he is 


e was our ally by sub- 


our ally at the present moment ? Did the 


-king of Prussia fulfil the, treaty for which 
Ahe:subsidy was granted? ‘If.he did, why 
-was.it discontinued ? ;1f he did not, ought 


not this Houge to he apprized of his 


-hreach of faith? -Ought not this Hause 
-to be informed of the moment in which 
_he.ceased:to be our ally? It is indispes- 
:sably necessary, for the honour of this 


country, that this House should havea 
perfect knowledge of:the -whole of this 


individual underwriters may be found, |'‘business ; for withoutithat-knowledge we 


who will underwrite policies at :seven per |. 


.cent., merchants preter paying Companies 
‘ten per cent. on account of their superior 
security. So lew is the credit of the un- 


‘as' the premium is,. it has not -been high 
enough to insure the underwriters. 
mention. these facts, with respect to insu- 
rance; because without them my argument 
‘would have been incomplete. [have nat 
:stated: the present.rate of insurance, with 


‘any .view to show' how ill our naval force © 


’ 


cannot pass a judgment on the.conduet 


-ef ;jthe king of -Prussia. If, when we go 
4nto this inquiry, we find that he has kept 
-his engagements with this country, we 
derwriters ! This clearly shows that, high |- 


shall be enabled to do justice to that 
much injared monarch. But.if, as I sue- 
pect, he has not, is it not fit that this 
House should call'to account the king's 


-ministers for having squandered away 


such immense sums of the public money ? 
An inquiry, in every. point of view, will 
be productive of advantage ; for, by going 


has been employed ‘for the pretection of | iato a committee, we shall be enabled to 


our trade; but L have stated it merely to | 


see distinctly whether the king of Prus- 


prove that, from the high price of insur- | sia has fulfilled his. treaties ; and if he has, 


a@noe, there is every reason to believe that 
trade and commerce, the great basis on 
‘which our revenue.stands, are affected in 
‘a.censiderable degree, and therefore, that 
‘it is‘of the utmost importance to consider 
the real: state in which at present we stand. 
| I now come, Sir, to the next point to 
‘whieh I:alluded—-1 mean our connexion 
‘with other nations. It: is hardly credible 
that.@ British. House.of Commons shoulil 


.do ample justice -to so. 
But if the contra 
-the case, if it shal apcee that he has 
-noteriously failed in -t 

‘his engagements=—is it not. material -that 


I am sure this House will be disposed to 
good a prince. 
shall : turn out to-he 
performance of 


this House should declare its: indi 


lndignatiqn 
at such: a conduct, .and-show, that they 
-will not: tamely. suffer themselves:to be-ap 


duped ‘by any. prince in {nture? .If the 
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king of Prussia is no longer an ally of 
ours, what ‘becomes of his other treaties ? 
Let me remind the House, that the king 
of Prussia was to send into the field 
62,000 men, but that -we-were only to pay 
for 30,000. In consequence ofthe treat 

of 1788, he was to furnish us wit 

32,008 men, without any additional sub- 
sidy: what, then, has become df that 
treaty ? We readily gave a subsidy to the 
king of Prussia to furnish us with $0,000 
men. He was bound by a former treaty 
to furnish us with 32,000 men for no- 
thing ; but it now turns out that we have 
not only lost the 30,000 men we subsi- 
dised, but also the 32,000 we were to 
have for nothing in virtue of his previous 
engagements. Now I ask, is such con- 
duct to be borne? and are we to bé 
told of the advantages to be derived from 
alliances with regular governments, and of 
the dependence to be placed on the re- 
gular government of Prussia? France is 
not aregular government, and we have 
heard much of the danger of treating in 
any shape with her: but Prussia, we were 
told, we may rely on; and the result has 
been, that instead of having what we sti- 
pulated and paid for in the last instance, 
we lose what we were entitled to by pre- 
vious agreement. And, notwithstanding 
this flagrant conduct of the king of Prus- 
sia, a British House of Commons con- 
sents to squander away the wealth of the 
country, to lose the whole army supposed 
to be purchased by it, merely because 
the minister chooses to say he is not in- 
formed of the partieulars of the breach 
of that treaty! The question now is, 
whether this matter is to be inquired into 
or not? The minister adds, that even ad- 
mitting that the king of Prussia has not 
sent into the field the armies he under- 
took to send, it is not thence, in fair- 
ness of reasoning, to be inferred, that 
eur other allies will not be faithful to their 
engagements. I have heard it asserted 
m this House, that the king of Prussia 
continued to execute a part of his stipu- 
lation for a considerable time, and that 
the ent, on our was discon- 
tinued ven he failed eehe performance 
of his engagement. It was asserted by 
an hon. baronet, that the part he acted 
was more beneficial to the common cause 
than if he had strictly and literally coa- 
formed to the terms of the treaty. Let 
this curious assertion be inquired into 
and ascertained. If it shall be proved, 
Jet the House de their duty, and render 
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justice to that ill-treated monarch; let 
them deelare that ministers have acted 
towards him with treachery and injustice ; 
or if not, let them do justice to ministers, 
and declare that their conduct has been 
wise and upright. 

But, Sir, I have at this moment no cer- 
tain means of information as to what we 
have to look for from the prosecution of 
the war. I have read in some of the 
newspapers that the king of Prussia is 
sending a large army to the Rhine, and in 
others, that he considers the Rhine asa 

roper boundary for France; it is said 
by some that he is marching towards 
Westphalia against the French, and by 
others, that he is marching against the 
allies. Now, we ought to know pre- 
cisely the truth. I wish to ascertain 
what probability there is that he will be 
our ally, that he will be our enemy, or 
that he will remain ina state of neutra- 
lity? What demands have been made 
from this country with a view to an ex- 
planation, and in what manner he has 
treated the applications of the British mi- 
nistry for that purpose? 1 want to know 
what communications have passed, and 
what remonstrances have been made ; for 
remonstrances must have been made, or 
ministers must have grossly neglected 
their duty. The treaty of 1788 was a de- 
fensive treaty. France declared: war 
against us; and therefore, say the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, 
we were forced into the war by their ag 
gression. I confess I shall doubt their 
sincerity, unless they have called upon 
the king of Prussia to perform his treaty. 
Although his majesty’s ministers might 
say to the king of Prussia, “ We have 
been attacked by France, and therefore 
cal] upon you to assist us, agreeably to 
your treaty,” that monarch might have 
replied, “ No; I knew better, though 
you have precured a confiding parliament 
to say 80; you were the aggressors, and 
therefore I am net bound in consequence 
of my treaty, whieh was only defensive, 
to furnish you with 30,000 men.” I ask 
the House whether they can se far betray 
their constituents, as to go-on without 
inquiring what the conduct of the king 
of Prussia has been towards this country, 
and what eur conduct has been towar 
him. 

There is another answer which. may 
possibly be made by the king of Prussia, 
in vindication of his conduct, and which 
would explain the assertion of the hon. 
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baronet. He may say, “ The object of 
this war was not the saving or gaining of 
this or that particular province, the cap- 
ture of a town, or the recovery of a 
fortress, The object of it was the sup- 
pression of those Jacobin principles that 
were subversive of all regujar govern- 
ments.” He may say (as has been stated 
by an hon. baronet), ‘“ I have done bet- 
ter for you than you have done for your- 
selves. It was essential to crush Jacobin 
principles in.Poland. You fought for 
morality, religion, and social order. | 
fought to suppress those anarchical prin- 
ciples which went to the destruction of 
all regular governments. Who was of 
the greatest service to. the common cause 
he that took a town, a city, a fortress, 
or an island, or he that preveated Jacobin 
principles from taking root in Poland,. 
and dashed the cup of rising freedom 
from the lips of that abominable people ?” 
The destruction of even one man—the 
destruction of Kosciuscko—who by his 
character gave credit to the cause of li- 
herty, and by the ardour of his zeal ani- 
mated the sacred flame in every congenial 
hosom throughout Europe—what signi- 
fied the recovery of Flanders, or the pre- 
servation of Holland, to the capture of 
Kosciuscko? The destruction of this 
man, and with him of the seeds of grow- 
ing liberty, tended more to the success 
of the rea] cause of the confederacy, than 
any co-operation with their troops which 
might have been the means of saving Hol- 
Jand or of recovering Brabant. If so, 
the country should know, through the 
medium of this House, that his majesty’s 
ministers have advanced twelve hundred 
thousands pounds to the king of Prus- 
sia, to enable him to subdue Poland; for 
without our assistance, he could not have 
effected what he has done in that coun- 
try; and if he had not been employed in 
that quarter, he would have done as much 
for the common cause against France as 
he has done—which is just nothing. 
Does it not become us to inquire: into 
this business, in order that we may drive 
disgrace from ourselves to those on whom 
It ought to attach ? 

The king of Prussia, I suppose, is no 
longer to be considered as our aliy; but 
if he is, Jet us look to his ability, and 
consider how far he is to be depended 
upon. From an authentic paper, I find 
him stating to the dict of the empire his 
Situation ; in which he declares it is utterly 
umpossible tor him to continue the war. 
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He announced, about twelve months ago, 
that he had actually begun to withdraw 
his troops from the Rhine homewards on 
the ground of his incapacity, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, to support such large 
armies; and he continued to withdraw 
his troops until he received assistance 
from us. It is therefore clear, that, with- 
out additional pecuniary aid from this 
country, whether willing or unwilling, he 
is totally incapable of prosecuting the 
war; and therefore, if we are to look 
upon him as an ally, he must be subsi- 
dized or hired; nay, possibly, we may be 
obliged to purchase his neutrality—and 
even in that case, I know not but he may 
make us pay for every ane of his troops. 
Considering, therefore, the king of Prus- 
sia as much more likely to assist the 
French than to co-operate with us, we 
must regard him asa person gone off from 
the alliance. 

I now come to our great friend the 
Emperor. Iam told that it is most un- 
just, indeed, to reason from Prussia tq 
Austria, or from Leopold to Francis; 
that the present Emperor is a personage of 
unsullied integrity; that we arenottojudge 
of him from the character of some of his 
predecessors; and that we are to consider 
the court of Vienna as completely unble- 
mished in point of honour. We find that 
the Emperor has made declarations nearly 
to the same effect as those of Prussia. 
In the declarations published by the 
prince of Cobourg, he says to the people 
of Germany, “ You must take your plate 
from your table—you must take your 
plate Pots your altars—you must collect 
all your valuables, whether profane or sa- 
cred—you must put all the property you 
possess in a state of requisition ; for with- 
out such extraordinary exertions, the em- 
perar cannot carry on the war.” But, it 
may be said, we will enable him to come 
forward with a large force, by granting, 
in aid of his resources, a loan of four or 
six millions. Now if the Emperor, either 
from inclination or inability, should fail 
in his engagements, and should, contrary 
to his character for good faith, neglect to 
perform his treaty, we have not even that 
miserable tie on him which we had on the 
king of Prussia. When the Emperor 
ceases to perform his treaty, we cannot 
stop our Dasa: because the emperor 
says, ‘* Give me it all at once.’ Our 
moncy, therefore, is absolutely necessary 
to enable him to stir ia the first instance; 
and if, either from want of ability or any 
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other circumstance, he should fail to per- 
form his treaty, it is obvious that the mo- 
- hey we advance him must be irrecoverably 
lost. And farther, if-so large a sum 1s 
necessary to enable his imperial majesty 
to act in the present campaign, will not 
an equal or a larger sum be wanted for 
the next campaign, if the war should 
continue? And _ therefore gentlemen 
must clearly see, that the whole of the 
burthen of the war will fall on this de- 
voted country. When Great Britain en- 
tered upon this war, she was promised 
the assistance of all Europe ; and in less 
than twenty-four months, the whole bur- 
thea of the war has devolved upom Great 
Britain ! 

But, it is said, we have other allies. 
We have allies in Italy and Spain. But 
alas! although we pay great subsidies to 
the Italian princes, we have scarcely 
heard of a movement in that quarter. 
Indeed, to consult the London gazette 
for 1794, we might suppose Spain and 
Italy to be neutral powers, aS no notice 
is taken of their military operations dur- 
ing that period. With respect to the 
king of Sardinia, our first ally in Italy, 
whatever gentleman may have thought at 
different periods of this war, it is possible, 
sf he had enjoyed a real and bond fide 
neutrality, it would have been much more 
beneficial to this country than any diver- 
sion which he has been able to make. 
With regard to the diversions attempted 
sn the south of France, what advantage 
the cause of the allies has reaped there 
from diversions I am at a loss to discover, 
and I believe this House has yet to learn. 


But we have another ally, the king of 
Now, what is the real state of 


Spain. 
Spain? importance that we 
present 8i- 
art O 
been 


Bar- 


It is of 
should turn our view to the 
fuation of that country. A great 
$ts north-eastern provinces has alrea 
conquered by France - Bilboa an 
celona are in a 

danger. Are we 
Spanish monarchy 
force sufficient to act against France with 
effect ? Or is it not that part of the al- 
liance which is the most weak, and on 
which it is probable the French will soon 
make an impression, that will decide the 
fate of the war in that kingdom? [I was 
told there was such a store of vigour in 
that country, that the peor would rise 
in amass against France. Dut when that 
came to the trial; there was nothing which 
gipparently so much cohtribated to’ the 


to look, then, to the 
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officers of the king of Spain; in no quar 


ter was there so much cause for jealousy; 
or of a want of disposition to resist the 


French. It may be asked, Was Figueres 
taken by the French, or did it not sur- 
render? It is extremely probable that 


French intrigue upon this occasion ope- 
rated more than French force. It was 
also imagined, that the bigotted attach- 
ment of the Spaniards to the Romun Ca- 
tholic religion would inspire them with’ 
vigour against the French, who are sup< 
ee to have trampled upon all religion. 

ut was this the case? We know the’ 
reverse to be the fact. 

But what is the state of Spain in other’ 
respects? Of all parts of Spain, there is 
none in which there is so much vigour as 
in Catalonia; into the heart of which the 
French have penetrated. What was the 
history of that people 2 When the French’ 
made a considerable 
advance into the province, the people of 
Barcelona determined to resist their pro- 
gress, and to undertake their own defence. 
Accordingly, they sent @ deputation to 
that effect to Madrid, stating that they 
wished to undertake the defence of the 
country, and that they would defend it to 
the last drop of their blood, provided no 
Spanish troops were sent to their asistance 
except some articular regiments, which 
they specified, and provided an assembly’ 
of the state was called. This deputation 
received no answer; OF rather, they re- 
ceived a direct refusal ; and the Frenelt 
found but too easy a conquest in that pro- 
vince, I mention this to show, tha 
Spain is not a country to be depended 
upon, and that she is one of the weakest 
of our allies. The king of Sardinia and 
the king of Spain were to have made dif- 


(| ferent diversions in aid of the confederacy. 


The king of Sardinia undertook to make a 
diversion in Dauphiny, and at. 
ment the French are masters of Nice and 
Savoy. Spain engaged to make a diver» 
sion in Rousillon, and the French are now 
m possession of Navarre, Biscay, and Ca- 
talonia. Ali these allies, therefore, upon 
whose exertions so much dependance 
was placed by the ministers of this coun- 
try, are now so many dead weights upon 
our treasury. 

Are the Spaniards in a much better si- 
tuation in regard to their finances? It is 
true they have not yet called upon this 
country for 4 subsidy ; but they must 
either soon make that application, or, 
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what will be much morebeneficial for them- 
selves, make a separate peace with France. 


They have had. recourse to measures of fi- 


nance of a very extraordinary nature. I 
shall name one of them. Gentlemen will 


recollect that an hon. friend of mine, not 


long ago, made a motion in this House 
for laying a moderate tax on all offices 
and employments under government du- 
ring. the war. The House will recollect 
with what ridicule that motion was re- 
ceived. It was considered as a paltry re- 
source, to which no nation, that was not 
utterly exhausted in its finances, ought to 
resort. But what has the king of Spain 
done? The Spanish court has laid a duty 
of four per cent. upon every person enjoy- 


pate office in Spain above one hundred. 
y pounds per annum, and: a tax of 
twenty-five per cent. upon tke salarics of 


and fi 


all the counsellors of state, for the support 
of the present war. I am not commend- 


ing thisexpedient. I am only stating it, 
to show what the situation of Spain is 
with. respect to her finances; and how 


little the allies can rely on that coun- 
try for support.in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Such, Sir, is the real situation of our 
allies, according to the best information I 
have been able to procure. And is not 
this an additional argument for going into 
an inquiry into the state of the nation, in 
order to ascertain distinctly the precise 
dependance we ought to have on the ex- 
ertions of our allics? I shall'next proceed 
to the consideration of our own conduct, 
and to examine what strength we have de- 
rived from the estimation which rectitude 
and dignity, moderation and justice have 
procured us inthe eyes of Europe. I am 
one of those who firmly believe, that the 
greatest resource @ nation can possess, 
the surest source of power, is a strict 
attention to the principles of justice. 
I firmly believe that the common pro- 
verb, of honesty being the best pokey, 
isas applicable to nations as to individuals ; 
that this which the conviction of mankind 


has’ made an axiom, is universally true ; 


and that cases which may sometimes be 
supposed exceptions, arise from our tak- 
ing narrow views of the subject, and being 
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it is the duty of the House to inquire 
whether or not our conduct since the com- 
mencement of the war has been such as to 
entitle us to the good opinion of the wise 
and observing part of mankind. I am not 
now going.to discuss the justice of en- 
tering into. the war; but I wish to call, 


‘the attention of the House to the conduct 


of the king’s ministers in prosecuting it. 
For whatever may have been the motives. 
which induced-ministers to enter upon it, 
the means they have employed in carrying. 
it on are fit subjects for examination in 
this House. When we entered upon this 
war, we were sanguine enough to suppose 
that all the civilized part of the world 
would see it with the same eyes as we did. 
When I represented in this House, that 
the plan of starving France adopted by 
ministers was- absurd and impracticable 
for that France would receive supplies 
from neutral nations; when I stated. the: 
means by which neutral nations might 
supply France, I was answered,that in this 
war the neutral nations would be very 
few, ifany.. But what is the case at the 
end of two years? That neutral nations. 
are many and.increasing? and. that the 
great neutral nation, America, has conti- 
tinued neutral from the beginning. It is 
of infinite importance to a nation that res- 
pects its honour—that even respects its in- 
terest, which is inseparable from its ho- 
nour—to gain the good opinion ef sur- 
rounding nations for justice, magnanimity, 
and Frigtlevation: Has Great Britain done 
this, or the reverse ? What has been your 
conduct to Sweden, to Denmark to Ge- 
noa, to Tuscany, to Switzerland—to Ame- 
rica while you durst? J do not speak of 
any particular minister at foreign courts ; 
for many of those ministers 1 feel great 
respect, and with some of them I am con- 
nected by friendship. Iam ready to ad- 
mit that, if they acted contrary to their 
instructions, ministers at home are not 
responsible for their conduct ; but Iam’per- 
suaded that they did act according to their 
instructions ; for, if they did not, ministers 
here were bound to recall them, and disa- 
vow what they had done. 

With respect to America I shall say: 
nothing at present, except that, after giv- 


unable at once to comprehend the whole. | ng orders for taking her ships, we recal-. 


ustice towards other states, we have 
een deficient in wisdom, and have en- 


feebled our arm in our efforts against the | pay for the rashness and full 
enemy. Justice is fairly to be ranked | them. Next, with regard to 


If, therefore, we have been deficient in | 


led those orders, and have since entered 
into a treaty by which we agree, properly 
I believe, justly, and if justly wisely, to 
of issuin 
enmark and. 


among the number of our resources; and | Sweden, which were in this case so inti- 
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mately connected in point of interest, that 
whatever was addressed to the one might 
be considered in fact, although not in 
form, as addressed to the other. To the 
court of Copenhagen we presented memo- 
rial after memorial, couched in the most 
peevish and offensive terms ofremonstrance 
on the neutrality of his Danish majesty. 
These memorials were anawered by the mi- 
nister, M. Bernstoff, with such temper, firm- 
ness, and diplomatic knowledge as obliged 
us at length to desist, and raised his cha- 
racter higher than that of any Danish mi- 
nister ever was before. We engagedinadi- 
plomatic contest upon the subject of neu- 
trality, in which we shewed our complete 
ignorance of the rights of neutral nations, 
and were foiled accordingly. 

What has been our conduct towards 
the grand duke of Tuscany, a prince who, 
although belonging to one of the most il- 
lustrious families of Europe, is known not 
to be possessed of any great military 
power? Lord Hervey goes to the grand 
duke of Tuscany—not to the emperor, 
the king of Prussia, or any potent mo- 
narch—and says to him, “‘ Can you pre- 
tend to maintain neutrality with such a 
government as that of France?” calling 
the French government all the hard names 
which ‘ regular governments” think 
themselves authorised to bestow upon it; 
and not recollecting that one of the hea- 
viest accusations against the French was 
their having presumed to intermeddle in 
the internal politics of other nations— 
«¢Can you basely refuse joining the league 
against the murderers of your aunt, the 
declared enemies of your whole family, 
and the avowed subverters ofall establish- 
ed gevernment, order, and religion? I 
know to what cause your hesitation is 
owing. Itis because you give credit tobad 
ministers; it is because you lend too fa- 
vourable an ear to the advice of your mi- 
nister Manfredini, a man who has gained 
@ pernicious ascendancy over your mind, 
but who ought no longer to have any 
share in your councils.” Lord Hervey, 
after thus telling an independent prince 
that he was not to listen to the advice of 
his own ministers, might with equal pro- 
priety have gone on to tell him that he 
ought to be guided solely by the counsels 
of the right fon: gentleman over against 
me. ‘“ Your ministers,’ he might have 
said, ‘“‘ are ignorant and incapable; the 
British ministers are wise and able. Ob- 
serve into what a situation they have 
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not doubt with what wisdom and vigour. 
they will consult for yours.” ‘This lan- 
age of lord Hervey has never been 
isavowed by ministers. It has even been 
imitated by his successor, and therefore 
I must consider it as having been the lan- 
guage of his instructions. And thus by. 
menace and insult was the grand duke of. 
Tuscany compelled to renounce his sys- 
tem of neutrality, contrary to his own in- 
clination, to the advice of his ministers, . 
and the interests of his people. Such was 
the conduct of ministers when we were 
powerful in the Mediterranean. Lord 
Hervey was at length recalled, and ano-. 
ther gentleman whom I personally respect 
was appointed in his stead, and instructed 
to follow the same course. At last, after, 
we lose our power in the Mediterranean 
—when events turn out against us—we 
submit, not only to the neutrality of the 
duke of Tuscany, but to his concluding a 
treaty of peace and amity with the French 
republic ! 

In Switzerland, lord Robert Fitzgerald. 
for whose character I have too high a 
respect to suppose that he would exceed 
the letter of his instructions, in the name 
of the king of Great Britain, tells the in- 
dependent Swiss cantons, in the language 
of insult and injustice, ‘* That he will not 
decide, whether justice and their true in- 
terest permit them to remain neutral. 
against those who would again reduce 
them to barbarism, in a war of almost all. 
the powers of Europe, in a war where not 
only the existence of every established | 
government, but even that of all kind of 
property is at stake. He will only ob- 
serve, that neutrality itself will not autho- 
rise any correspondence, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the factious of their agents.’” 
He tells them in effect, that although 
they may call themselves neutral, they 
are not to allow their subjects to reap the 
benefits of that neutrality by intercourse 
with France. Who made you the arbiters 
how far intercourse ought to be allowed 
by independent states between their res- | 
pective subjects ? Where did you get the 
right? Or, if you have the right, where is 
your power to enforce it? The Swiss 
cantons return a civil and dignified an- 
swer, ‘“ That arigid and exact neutrality 
was the invariable maxim of their ances- 
tors; and having received it as a sacred 
inheritance, they conceive it their duty to 
abide by it. That they trust his Britan- 
nic majesty, following the example of his 
illustrious ancestors, will respect the inde- 
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peer of the Helvetic confederacy.” 
n the mean time, they carry on their in- 
tercourse with France in as high a degree 
as it is theif interest to do, regardless of 
our menaces; and we have now the mor- 
tification to feel, that the coarseness of 
our insult was equalled cnly by its impo- 
tence. We have nothing to boast of, but 
the rashness of our design, and the mean- 
ness of the attempt to carry it into exe- 
cution. 

What has been our conduct towards Ge- 
noa? Ministers hold the same language 
towards that state, and tell them, If you 
continue in your neutrality, it must be of- 
fensive to the combined powers, and may 
give occasion to revive claims which must 
lead to disagreeable consequences ;'—a 
meaner threat never was employed. Who 
aré the parties in this mighty contest ? 
Great Britain, taking upon herself to dic- 
tate for all the combined powers, and the 
republic of Genoa—this country not only 
admonishes the republic of Genoa against 
observing a neutrality, but threatens her 
with war if she does. Look at this, and 
see a picture of insolence, injustice, and 
meanness, exceeded only by the feebleness 
of the attempt to follow it up! The for- 
tune of war being against us, even the 
little republic of Genoa is stout; and 
after blockading her port, we are content 
to withdraw our ships, and forced to sub- 
mit to her neutrality with an ungracious 

ology for the injustice we have done. 

y such conduct we have impaired the 
character of the nation for justice and 
magnanimity, and given to Great Britain 
a character of meammess and insolence 
which was never before imputed to her, a 
character which has destroyc«! more coun- 
tries than the loss of armies. To put this in 
a stronger point of view, let us contrast it 
with our conduct to America. Did we 
tell America that all intercourse with 
France was disgraceful, until France 
should restore her king? No! Itis onl 
to the weak and defenceless that we tal 
big: to the great and powerful we apolo- 
gize, and agree to pay for all the injus- 
tice we have done them. If any one prin- 
ciple in the law of nations be clearer and 
more generally acknowledged then ano- 
ther, it is that of a right in every nation, 
which no treaty obliges to the contrary: 
to presetve a complete neutrality. Let 
gentlemen consider the sacredness, of 
this right, and the miserable condition 
of every weak country, if whenever great 
'ywers go to war, for what they may call 
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the ‘cause of justice, order, religion and 
regular government, but what others may 
think views of ambition, and aggrandize- 
ment, every weak prince, every petiy re- 
public, were to be compelled to take a 
part in the contest. If such were to be 
the condition of society; if men were 
not allowed to enjoy that neutrality which 
their independence entitles them to, they 
would begin to doubt the benefits of so- 
ciety, and listen to the paradoxes of those 
who maintain that all established rules 
and principles are the bane of society. 

If the House shal agree to go mto the 
committee, it is my intention to move for 
the correspondence between hts majesty’s 
ministers and their agents at forcign 
courts; not fur the purpose of punishment 
but to vindicate their and the national 
honour. If it should turn out, as I be- 
lieve it will, that oar ambassadors have 
acted consistently with the letter and 
spirit of their instructions; that they have 
only used the words and sentiments of the 
cabinet of Great Britain; then it will be- 
come this House to show that ministers 
are not the nation, and that whatever may 
be their principles, the principles of the 
nation are justice and magnanimity. It 
will then become us to show to all Eu- 
rope, that we would rather hold high tan- 
guage to the strong and powerful than to 
the weak and defenceless ; that instead of 
insulting and injuring the weaker states 
of Europe, our inclmation is to protect 
ee against the greatest and most power- 

ul. 

I shall now, Sir, without considering 
whether this war was justly or seats f 
undertaken, proceed to examine wit 
what wisdom and upon what principles it 
has been conducted. I shall pass by all 
the considerations that ought to have pre- 
ceded our determination to go to war, 
great and important as in my mind they 
were, and suppose war actually resolved 
upon. When we had come to this resolu- 
tion, was it not, I ask, of the utmost con- 
sequence to our success, that the object 
of it should be clear? No two things can 
be more distinct from cach other, than 
fighting fora country and fighting against 
it. If ministers had acted up to the cha- 
racter of statesmen, they would have ta- 
ken one or other side of the alternative 
with all its advantages and disadvantages. 
They would have said, “ We are going to 
war with France, not on accbunt of her 
form of government we care not what form 
of goveroment is established in France. 
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It is of no consequence to us whether 
that country be governed by a monarch, 
a convention, or a Jacobin club: this is 
no cause of war. But we go to war against 
France to protect our allies the Dutch, 
and to avenge the insults she has offered 
to the British nation ;’ or, they might 
have taken a different course, and have 
adopted the idea of a right hon. gentlé- 
man, not now a member of this House, 

Mr. Burke), of whose great genius and 

istinguished character, although I have 
Jately had the misfortune to differ from 
him in opinion, I shall never speak but in 
terms of the highest respect and admira- 
tion. They might have taken the course 
pointed out by that right hon. gentleman, 
who, by rather an odd figure said, “« We 
are not fighting for the Schelde ; we are 
fighting for the destruction of the greatest 
evil that ever threatened the civilized 
world,—the French revolution; we are 
fighting for the restoration of monarchy 
in France ; we are fighting for the re-es- 
tablishment of regular government; to 
restore the emigrants to their property : 
we are fighting for the French nation 
against the French convention: we are 
fighting for ourconstitution, our monarchy, 
our laws, our religion, our property ; for 
unless monarchy be restored in France, 
monarchy will not be safe in other parts 
of the world, his majesty will not be safe 
upon his throne; unless their property 
be restored to the emigrants, the property 
of every man in this country i8 insecure.” 
When his majesty’s ministers determined 
on the prosecution of this war, they should 
have made choice of one or other of this 
alternative each of which would have had 
its inconvenience. Ifthey had chosen the 
former, and said, “In going to war with 
France, we wish to have nothing to do 
with the nature of her government—we 
are totally indifferent about her internal 
situation, and only fight to compel her to 
make atonement for insults offered to us ;” 
—it would have been attended with this 
inconvenience; we should have had no 
pretence for expecting the assistance of 
any French emigrants, or of insurgents io 
any part of France, except in as far as 
by resisting the convention, and endea- 
vouring to promote their own views, they 
might, without intending it, facilitate the 
accomplishment of yours. We should 
have had no claim upan the inbabitants of 
LaVendée Britanny, Lyons, Marseilles, or 
any other place where hatred of the con- 
vention provoked insurrection; because 
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‘neither with them nor with the French. 
emigrants should we have had common 
cause we should have had no right to look. 
for the co-operation of those powers, 
whose object was, the restoration of Louis 
17th to the throne of his ancestors. But, 
on the other hand, we should have had, 
what in my opinion, would have fully 
compensated all these disadvantages ; we 
should have quarrelled with France on 
equal terms, and fought with her upon 
known principles. France could not then 
have made the efforts she has made. If 
we had set out with declaring that we . 
wished to have no concern with her in- 
ternal affairs, I ask, would it have been 
possible for France, in consequence of 
enthusiasm or terror, or of both combined 
to have raised and supported those im- 
mense armies, whose exertions have as3 
tonisbed Europe? Would terror have 
compelled such exertions and such sacri- 
fices, when the odd eg of France knew 
that they were only fighting for the 
Scheldt, or for a fortress on their frontier, 
or an island in the West-Indies? Is it pro- 
bable, if such had been the object of the 
war, that we should have had raised up 
against us what has been emphatically 
called, and emphatically felt, an armed 
nation? Would the Convention have been 
able to persuade them that they were 
fighting for their liberties, their lives, and 
for every thing that is dear to the heart of 
man ; that they had no choice but vic- 
tory or death, if they had been clearly 
and distinctly told by us, that the whole 
contest was about the navigation of the 
Scheldt, and the security of Holland ? 
But when the whole people of France, in 
consequence of the declarations of Great 
Britain, were convinced that their very 
existence as an independent nation was 
attacked, then they began to rouse them- 
selves; then they began to unite in de- 
fence of what they conceived to be their 
just rights and liberties; and under the 
influence of this conviction it was, that 
those effects were produced which have 
astonished the world, and are unparalleled 
in the history of nations. If, on the other. 
hand, the aid of the French emigrants 
and insurgents in France had been thought 
an advantage superior to all this, we 
should have taken the otber part of the 
alternative and said, ‘“‘ Our object in go- 
ing to war is to establish a regular form 
of government in France.” ‘The incan- 
venience here would have been, that from. 
the very moment of making this declara- 
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tion, we should have had united against 
us every republican in France, in that 
vigorous way in which we now see them 
united. We should have persuaded them 
as we have done, that they had no other 
chance for liberty, than by unting as an 
armed nation, with activity and vigour. 
lf we had said at the outset, ‘“‘ We wish 
not to dismember France; we wish not to 
partition her territory; we wish not to 
weaken or diminish her power, or to ag- 
grandize Great Britain at her expense ; 
our sole object is, to restore to her the 
blessings of a regular government, and te 
good citizens the enjoyment of their 
rights and property’’—in that case, we 
should have had this advantage—every 
emigrant from France in every part of 
the world would have felt in common with 
the British cause. Every French loyalist 
would have gone hand and heart with the 
British nation ; even such republicans as 
disliked the system of terror more than 
they disliked monarchy, would have exert- 
ed themselves in our Baur We should 
then have had a fair opportunity of trying, 
what were the sentiments of the people 
of France with respect to the pevalutine: 
and whether a majority of the nation 
wished for a monarchy or a republic? 
We should have reared a standard to 
which Frenchmen who loved their country 
might have repaired. Now by indulging 
the childish hope of grasping the advan- 
tages of each side of of the alternative, we 
have gained neither. How could it be 
otherwise ? When we took Valenciennes, 
instead of taking it for Louis 17th we took 
possession of it in the name of the Empe- 
ror Francis. When Condé surrendered, 
we did the same thing. When Mentz 
surrendered, the garrison was dismissed 
to be employed against the royalists of 
La Vendée. Was it possible for any man 
to be so ignorant, as to doubt what our 
intentions were? How, then, was it pos- 
sible for us to suppose that our conduct 
would produce on the inhabitants of 
France an effect different from what it has 
done? When sir Charles Grey and sir 
John Jervis took Martinique, Guada- 
loupe and the rest of the French West-In- 
dia islands, did they take possession of 
them for Louis 17th? No; but for the 
king of Great Britain, not to be restored 
to France when monarchy and regular 
government should be restored, but to be 
retained as conquests, if the chance of 
war would leave them in our hands. 
While such was our conduct in all parts 
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of the world, ‘could it be hoped that any 
French emigrant, whose situation was not 
desperate indeed, would join us; or that 
all who were lovers of their country more 
than lovers of royalty, would not be our 
enemies? To attend to justice is, in all 
cases, peculiarly tmportant ; and the love 
of country is a motive so powerful, as to 
be often used as a pretext, even by those 
who do not feel it. The royalists of La 
Vendée, of Britany, and other places, took 
the field and held out long and bravely ; 
but what could they say to the people of 
France—what could they put in their ma- 
nffestoes, of equal weight with the ad- 
dresses from the Convention? They might 
say, ‘* If we conquer, the French monar- 
chy will be restored; but it will be re- 
stored with the territory of France cur- 
tailed and diminished, one third of it, per- 
haps, divided among rival powers.” The 
Convention could say,‘ lf we conquer, 
France will remain entire, a great aod in- 
dependent nation, triumphant over all the 
gate who have confederated against 

er liberties.” Withsuch discouragements 
on the one hand, and such flattering pros- 
pects on the other, was it to be expected 
that any considerable number of French- 
men would connect their own cause with 
that of the allies? We have so shuffled 
and trimmed in our professions, and been 
guilty of such duplicity, that no descrip- 
tion of Frenchmen will flock to our 
standard. 

It was a fatal error that we did not, in 
the commencement of the war, state 
clearly how far we meant to enter into 
the cause of the French emigrants; and 
how far to connect ourselves with powers 
who, from their previous conduct, might 
well be suspected of other views, than 
that of restoring monarchy in France. It 
will be said, that we could not be certain 
in the first instance how far it might be 
proper to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France ; that we must watch events, 
and act accordingly. By this want of 
clearness with respect to our ultimate in- 
tentions, we have lost more than any con- 
tingency could ever promise. All obscurity 
ought to have been removed, and we 
ought to have distinctly adopted one or 
other side of the alternative. Every place 
was not taken for the allies. It was un- 
derstood by those who surrendered Tou- 
lon to Lord Hood, that he accepted it on 
this condition—that he was to adhere to 
the constitution of 1789. Whether mi- 
nisters intended to observe that condition 
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I know not; but in their subsequent pub- 
lications they gave reason to hope that 
they did. In their declarations they of- 
fered peace and protection to all well- 
disposed Frenchmen, who should join in 
restoring monarchy without specifying 
what kind of monarchy. Have they fulfilled 
that promise? What kind of protection 
have they afforded to those ale endea- 
youred to restore monarchy? Have not 
the royalists, for want of assistance or en- 
couragement, been obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to submit to the laws of the re- 
public? If the allies had been fighting ei- 
ther for France, or inst France, what 
should have been their conduct towards 
La Fayette and Dumourier? The seizure 
of La Fayette, by the Austrians was con- 
trary to the law of nations; and their 
treatment of him must condemn their 
name to eternal infamy. They found him 
and the companions of his misfortune, not 
at the head of an army, nor in arms, and 
took them against all the laws of nations 
and of war—-not to be treated as prisoners 
of war, but as prisoners to be consigned to 
a dungeon. If the allies were fighting 
against France, surely they ought not to 
have treated as criminals generals coming 
over to them from the enemy. Dumou. 
rier came over when he thought he had 
great fakes with his army. That power 
turned out to be much less than he had 
imagined ; but it was impossible that a 
man who had served his country with so 
much reputation, with so much abilit 

and success, should not have had a consi- 
derable party init. How was he treated? 
When they found that he could not bring 
along with him so great a portion of his 
army as they expected, after having ex- 
tolled his virtue at the moment when he 
had rendered his virtue at least doubtful, 
they drove him from them a wandering 
fugitive, as if they had passed a decree 
expressly forbidding any French general 
to abandon the standard of the republic in 
future. By acting in this manner, as is 
well expressed in a French pamphlet I 
have recently read, ‘‘ we are more unac- 
countable in our political conduct than 
any of the most bigoted religious sects, 
for we even exclude converts; which I 
believe was never done by any sectarists. 
Our conduct, therefore, in this respect, is 
perfectly new: for after Dumourier be- 
comes a convert to, and espouses the cause 
of the allies, they refuse to receive him. 
But if we and our allies were fighting for 
France against the Convention, we ought 
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to have praised this general as a convert, 
we ought to have received him with cor- 
diality, and held him up as an example 
for the conversion of others. If we were 
fighting against France, we should have 
considered all Frenchmen as enemies, in 
the common acceptation of the term, and 
not by. denouncing vengeance for crimes 
committed in France, as was done by lord 
Auckland, in a paper published at the 
Hague, have given ground for that enthu- 
siasm of resistance which inflames the 
minds of men who conceive their lives to 
be attacked—an enthusiasm which has 
united for common defence those who 
in every moment of respite, were tearing 
one another to pieces, and sending their 
opponents to the scaffold whenever 
they could supplant them in Dalek 
If the allies were fighting for France, 
the restoration of monarchy and regu- 
lar government, I mean not to say that 
they should have granted impunity to 
those who were more immediately the 
cause of the murder of the king: but 
they ought not to have begun with thun- 
dering forth amanifesto, threatening Paris 
with military execution, and even total 
destruction ; denouncing vengeance which 
necessarily alarmed all men, as no man 
was named; a manifesto which we can- 
not even now endure to read, but by con- 
trasting the prideand cruelty of the menace 
with the impotence of the attempt to put 
it in execution. If we were fighting for 
France, we ought to have assured the 
people of France that we had no views of 
aggrandizement, much less of dismem- 
bering the kingdom, or taking vengeance 
of the inhabitants. We ought to have 
convinced them that we entered France, 
not to conquer, but to restore; and the 
very first step should have been to publish 
a general amnesty, with some exccptions, 
A whole nation may be misled, but can- 
not be all guilty. As has been said by the 
great man already mentioned, “ I know 
not how to draw an indictment against a 
whole nation.” Some exceptions to the 
general amnesty might have been neces- 
sary; but these should have been men- 
tioned by name, that others might have 
had nothing to fear. By this mode of pro- 
ceeding, many persons deserving of pun- 
ishment might have escaped; but this 
would not have been so bad as terrifying 
all the people of France by indiscriminate 
threats. This I conceive to be a funda- 
mental error. I would therefore have the 
House go into an inquiry, that we may de- 
(4 T] 
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clare this error to be fundamental, if so it 
shall appear to be; that we may take some 
intelligible ground for our future conduct, 
define clearly and distinctly the object of 
the war, and put the remaining quarrel 
with France upon such a footing, as to 
show whether we are really fighting for 
France as a nation, or against her. Is 
there a man who believes that, to define 
our object, and to demandit of the French 
government, even at the price of recog- 
nizing that government (as far as to ne- 
gociate is a recognition), would render it 
more difficult to be obtained by force of 
arms, ifthe French should refuse to grant 
it? Does the right hon. gentleman him- 
self believe that, if the convention were to 
refuse reasonable terms of peace, they 
would be able to call forth such extraordi- 
nary exertions on the part of the people 
for continuing the war, as the general per- 
suasion of the people that they have no 
alternative but conquest or subjugation 
has hitherto enabled them to call forth ? 

Having mentioned these great and fun- 
damental errors, it is hardly necessary to 
enter into those that are more minute. It 
is almost sufficient to name them. If we 
took possession of Toulon, not with a 
view to conquest, but with the intention 
of supporting the cause of monarchy in 
France, it was the most important ae 
tage we could have obtained, and to the 
preservation and improvement of which all 
eurjattention ought to have been directed. 
Yet we left Toulon with a very small Eng- 
lish force, trusting its defence to the aid of 
allies, who were either unable or unwilling 
to defend it. This was said to be done 
for the sake of an expedition against the 
French West India islands, an expedition 
of much less importance than the defence 
of Toulon; and that expedition was again 
crippled by collecting troops under the 
earl of Moira fora descent upon the coast 
of France—a descent for which an oppor- 
tunity has never yet been found, and 
therefore government has never been 
able in any way to avail itself of the 
foree so collected. In consequence of 
this, Toulon was lost; and a number of 
troops were sent to the West Indies suf- 
ficient, indeed, to take the islands but 
not sufficient to keep them. Gauda- 
Joupe, we know, is gone; there is little 
hope of our being now in possession of 
any part of St. Domingo; and we are 
far from being without well-grounded ap- 
prehensions tor the safety of Martinico 
and the other conquered islands. 
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With respect to the last campaign, our 
great and leading error was, confidence in 
the king of Prussia, in the Belgians, and 
in the Dutch. We told the peeple of the 
Austrian Netherlands that we were fight- 
ing for their religion, and the people of 
the United Provinces, that we were fight- 
ing for their liberties; but they did not 
believe us. We drew the Dutch into a 
war, which they had no inclination to un- 
dertake. So early as the beginning of the 
year 1798, I stated it as my opinion, that 
the Dutch would not demand our assist- 
ance. I was answered, that they durst 
not demand it, but that this was ne rea- 
son for our withholding it, and that, if it 
was offered, they would not refuse it. I 
replied, that I believed the case to be ex- 
actly the reverse, and that if we offered 
our assistance, although the Dutch did 
not desire it, yet they durst not refuse it. 
I also find, at an early period of the war, 
the people of Friezeland putting up their 
prayers to Almighty God, to deliver them 
from thie war, into which t had been 
plunged by therr allies. All that has hap- 

ened since has confirmed my opin: 

hile we were fighting in the Austrian 
Netherlands, the Dutch gave us but fee- 
ble and reluctant aid. hen we were 
driven out of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and the United Provmces were to be de- 
fended, the Dutch, instead of rising in a 
mass to defend them, jomed in welconting 
the French. We ought to have known 
beforehand, that the people of the United 
Provinces wished not to be defended by 
us, and therefore were not to be confided 
in as allies. We ought to have adopted 
one of two coutses; we should either have 
withdrawn our mischievous and oppressive 
protection, and said to the Dutch, “ De- 
fend yourselves ;” or we should have taken 
possession of the country with an army, 
and defended it like a conquered province. 

When I look to the naval part of the 
campaign, I find, that the captures made 
by the enemy are greater than they ever 
were known to be in any former war; but 
I do not find that our trade has increased 
in the same pruportion. By documents, 
which I conceive to be tolerably correct, 
it appears, that in the second year after 
France joined in the American war, the 
number of ships captured by France, 
Spain, and America, was 499. How 
many of these were taken by Spain, I do 
not know; but it is probable that nearly 
one-half of them were taken by the Ame- 
ricans. Inthe second year of this war, 
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when we have France alone to contend 
with, the number of ships belonging to 


Great Britam which have been captured 


by France, amounts to 860. Until I hear 
this extraordimary difference, under cir- 
cumstances so much less unfavourable 
than those of the period to which I have 
alluded, accounted fur, I must conclude 
that there has been a great defect in the 
naval administration of this country ; either 
that we have not had a sufficient naval 
force, or that ministers have not well ap- 
plied it. His majesty’s speech from the 
throne, in January 1794, laid the ground 
of most forcible arguments for inquiry. 
That speech, in recapitulating the advan- 
tages obtained by the arms of the allied 
powers, as the pledge and earnest of still 
greater advantages, almost expressly as- 
" sured us of the empire of the sea. Oh, 
the little foresight of presumptuous man! 
Oh, the fallacy of human hope! Every 

ledge of success, every topic of conso- 

tion, held out to us in that speech, is 
now converted into a circumstance of 
defeat, into an argument for despair ! 
«« The United Provinces,” we were told, 
«¢ have been protected from invasion; the 
Austrian Netherlands have been recovered 
and maintained, places of considerable 
importance have been acquired on the 
frontiers of France ; an important and de- 
cisive blow has been given to their naval 
power; at sea our superiority has been 
undisputed, and our commerce so effectu- 
ally protected, that the losses sustained 
have been inconsiderable, in proportion 
to its extent, and to thé captures made on 
the contracted trade of the enemy.” Yet 
in the course of a year, aahered: in with 
so much promise, our superiority at sea 
has been disputed; after a second more 
important and decisive blow given to the 
enemy's naval power, they have been 
masters of the sea for two months, and 
860 of our ships have been taken! Every 
hope and expectation held out by that 
speech is now completely gone. We have 
lost the fortresses on the French frontier. 
We have lost the Austrian Netherlands. 
We have lost Holland; and the trade of 
England has been greatly injured. It is 
not the change of one man; it is not the 
change of the first lord of the admiralty, 
that will afford satisfaction for the injury 
sustained by our commerce. I observe, 
likewise, that since the commencement of 
the war, the re-captures do not bear a 
greater proportion to the ships taken than 
they did in the American war, when Great 
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Britain “had so many different nations 
against her. Are these, or are they not, 
good grounds for inquiry? For what pur- 
pose do gentlemen thiok they were sent 
to this House? Do they believe they were 
sent here for the sole purpose of voting 
taxes, as was too often the case with the 
parliaments of theancient kings of this coun- 
try? Oras anational council to see that the 
executive governmentis not only incorrupt, 
but judicious? It might have been suppos- 
ed, that after the memorable first of June, 
we should be masters of the sea; but we 
have no reason to boast of the manner in 
which we have improved that victory. Our 
fleet came into port in November, and the 
French fleet put tosea; no doubt because 
ours was returned. So little foresight or 
exertion was displayed in preparing our 
fleet for sea again, that it could not go 
out till late in January? and thus for twe 
months the French were masters of the 
sea, and our fleets of merchantmen, and 
even troops embarked for important fo- 
reign services, were blocked up in our 
ports. I shall, perhaps, be told, that our 
fleet cannot be always out. I say, that 
under proper management, a great part of 
italways might be out. But will any man 
contend that i¢ might not have been ready 
in less than two months, during great part 
of which time it was known that the 
French fleet was out? There was even a 
rumour, that after the ships were ready 
for sea, they were detained for want of 
biscuit and other provisions, which it be- 
came necessary to send by land carriage. 
How true these reports may be I know 
not; but. they have been generally circu- 
lated and believed, which is a sufficient 
reason why the House should inquire. 
Every one of the circumstances I have 
mentioned calls aloud for inquiry, unless 
the members of this House are prepare 

to say, that the present situation of the 
country is so happy and so prosperous as 
to be prima facie evidence of the diligence 
and ability of his majesty’s ministers; that 
they have steered us so steadily, and pi- 
loted us so wisely, that we ought to re- 
pose implicit confidence in them without 
inquiry. Can ministers themselves state 
any ground why this House ought to re- 
pose in them any confidence whatever, 
much less such extraordinary confidence 
as this? Will they say that their adminis- 
tration of the war has been successful, or 
that the state of the country is prosperous ? 
I am not, I hope, a man to give to suc- 
cess more credit thanis due to it T[hope 
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I can reverence unsuccessful wisdom; my 
own experience has not been such as to 
lead me to think that success should be 
considered as the criterion of wisdom. 
Let the minister say that the hand of God 
is upon us, when human prudence can 
avail us nothing ; but let him not say that 
Great Britain is declining in every quar- 
ter; that all her exertions and the most 
lavish profusion of treasure and of blood 
avail her nothing; and yet deny the pro- 
priety of an inquiry by the House of 
Commons, to discover, if possible, the 
source of so melancholy a reverse of for- 
tune. In such a case it is the duty of 
every member of this House, of the 
friends of ministers themselves, to give 
up their private confidence, and promote 
inquiry. Then, if they find that ministers 
have been pursuing an gt devas ob- 
ject, or endeavouring to obtain it by in- 
adequate means, they will know how to 
apply the remedy. If they find that mi- 
nisters have been conducting the affairs 
of the state with ability and wisdom, they 
will be able to say with satisfaction to 
themselves and their constituents, “ We 
will continue our confidence in these mi- 
nisters.” 

Sir, exhausted as I feel myself, and 
jong as I have already trespassed on the 
patience of the House, I must pass over 
in silence many points which are nearly 
connected with the general statement, 
and which would cali powerfully on this 
House to enter into an inquiry on the 
state of the nation. But although I con- 
ceive I have already stated suflicient 
grounds for going into such an inquiry on 
all the questions more immediately con- 
nected with the war, there is yet one sub- 
ject so closely connected with the prose- 
cution of it in one point of view, that 
before I sit down I must beg leave to make 
a few observations upon it—I mean the 
present situation of the sister kingdom. 
Ihe House will do me the honour to re- 
collect, that, much against the inclination 
of my most intimate friends, I formerly 
harassed this House with a variety of 
questions, which they were unwilling to 
debate. I persevered obstinately, how- 
ever, not because I had any satisfaction 
in doing so, when the House was not dis- 
posed to listen to me, but because I 
thought that at the outset of the war, it 
was my bounden duty to lay before this 
House those circumstances which, as ap- 
peared to me, ought to have discouraged 


us from entering upon it. I felt no plea- 
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willing ears, for lam not desirous of imi- 
arms the example of Cardanus, an author 
now but little read, who says, ‘“‘ Nunquam 
libentius loquor quam cum quod loquor 
auditoribus displicet.” I persevered be- 
cause I thought it my duty to persevere; 
and, among other things, I stated, as dis- 
couragements for going on with the war, 
that the Austrian Netherlands could not 
be retained, while the subjects of his im- 
perial mae were disaffected to his go- 
vernment ; that Holland could not be de- 
fended while the Dutch did not wish to 
defend it; and that the king of Prussia 
had proved by his conduct in the first cam- 
paign, that Great Britain and her allies 
ought not to depend upon him. I was 
then told that my speech was a libel upon 
all our actual and all our possible allies. 
But, Sir, if it was a libel, experience has 
proved, that it had in it that which has 
been held the strongest ingredient of libel, 
truth; and as such, I hope that speech 
will go down to posterity a convicted libel. 
I then also touched upon some dangers 
which I apprehended with respect te 
Ireland. I was told, “ touch not upon 
Ireland, that is a subject too delicate 
for discussion in this House. This House,” 
it was said, “ has nothing to do with Ire- 
land, Ireland has a parliament of her own, 
and will take care of herself.” To that I 
then answered, as I do now; that whena 
British House of Commons is advising 
the king upon a matter of so much im- 
portance as peace or war, they ought to 
extend their consitleration to all the ma- 
terial parts of the empire; and surely it 
is unnecessary to state that Ireland isa 
most important part of his majesty’s do- 
minions, as furnishing great resources of 
men for the army and the navy in time of 
war. Without the assistance of Ireland, 
we can never be secure in peace, nor 
successful in war. The identity of her 
Constitution, and her being under the 
same executive government, make Ire- 
land a constant object of attention, from 
which we may derive information with re- 
gard to the disposition of the king's mi- 
nisters, to which we may look for ex- 
amples to be imitated, or errors to be 
avoided. I saw formerly certain preju- 
dices in that country which would throw 
much difficulty in the way of the Roman 
catholics getting all they asked, and all 
that justice required they should have, 
as subjects of the same constitution, viz. 


equality of rights with every other sub- 
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try a strange jargon of what is called a 
protestant ascendancy, as if such a thing 
as a religious ascendancy ought to take 
place in politics. Ministers some time 
ago, got over the difficulty in part, and, 
although not in a way calculated to gain 
much respect, conciliated the affections 
of the catholics for the time. This, how- 
ever, wasnot the only subject of complaint. 
There were other abuses in Ireland of 
which the people bitterly complained ; and 
when the coalition took place in July last, 
however much I might lament that event, 
I certainly did think it might produce 
this good effect, that the corrupt admi- 
nistration of Ireland would be radicall 
reformed, and that possibly as mauich 
might be gained to liberty there as seemed 
to be lost to it here. And this was in 
fact near being the case, when unhappily 
things took a different turn. 

Without entering into the question, who 
is to blame? I ask whether Ireland is not 
at present in a state of irritation? whe- 
ther she is not in a state of danger? 
And if she is in such a situation as 
to give just cause of alarm to every 
friend of the country, whether this state 
has not been occasioned solely by his 
majesty’s ministers? Some may say, 
it is owing to the ministers here; others, 
to the ministers there; but I defy any 
man to say, that the present state of that 
country is not entirely owing to the im- 
proper conduct of the king's ministers. 
No matter whether to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the Duke of Portland, or earl 
Fitzwilliam ; although I have no doubt as 
to which of them it is not owing. Earl 
Fitzwilliam is sent over as lord lieutenant 
to Ireland, justly popular from his per- 
sonal character, and more so from his 
connexion with a part of the ministry 
here, gael pe to be favourable to the 
wishes and claims of Ireland. He arrives: 
he consults with men to whom the peo- 
ple of Ireland have been long accustomed 
to look up with confidence ;—he is adored, 
—he is idolized to such a degree, that 
the people of Ireland join with him in the 
absurd cry of war—nothing but earl Fitz- 
william’s popularity could have induced 
them to join in that cry—he states from 
the throne the general wishes of his ma- 
jesty for carrying on the war; that it is 
intended to give emancipation to the ca- 
tholics. [Mr. Pitt intimated across the 
table that it was not so.] It was so un- 
derstood, or, if you please, it was so mis- 
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understood in the Irish parliament. They 
are told that abuses are to be reformed ; 
they see the most respected men in the 
country daily rising up in the House of 
Commons to propose the reform of abuses ; 
they see those measures attended with 
fewer dismissals from office undoubtedly 
than the people could have wished, but 
with the dismissal of several persons known 
to be connected with the old abuses. 
They consider all this as the omen of 
approaching liberty ; and that the people 
of Freland, without distinction, are about 
to enjoy those rights and privileges which 
they ought always to have enjoyed. All 
this passes in the face of the world, with- 
out the least opposition on the part of 
the cabinet of Great Britain. What fol- 
lows? Great supplies are called for by 
his majesty ; and the Irish, in high ex- 
pectation of the promised reform of 
abuses, with a degree of imprudence, not 
adhering to the sober and cautious prin- 
ciple that reform and supply should go 
hand in hand (for it is the character of 
that nation to be more generous than pru- 
dent), granted the supplies before the 
promise was fulfilled. Having given all, 
the cup is dashed from their lips, their 
eager and excited hopes are blasted, and 
they are told, ‘‘ We have got your mo- 
ney: you may now seek for your reform 
where you can.” The ministers here then 
quarrel with this pony lord-lieutenant, 
whose personal character did more for 
the coalition than the characters of all 
the other ministers united, for it made 
the administration popular, because, from 
his accession it was supposed to be pure. 
They give up, however, this popular 
friend rather than Ireland should receive 
from this country the benefits to which 
she is in common justice intitled, and in 
the hopes of which she had voted for the 
service of his majesty such large and libe- 
ral supplies. 

Sir, I may be told, that this lord-lieu- 
tenant gave hopes and promises which he 
was not authorised to give. To that I 
answer, that from my knowledge of him, 
I do not believe it, But suppose it were 
s0, what is that to this House ? Is it not 
a matter of total indifference to us where 
the blame lies? Is not Ireland in danger ? 
No man will deny it ; and that is sufficient 
for my purpose. The blame attaches 
either on the ministers in Ireland, or on 
the ministers here; and if this Houge 
does not institute an inquiry, and explain 
clearly and satisfactorily to the public 
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who has been the cause of this alarming 
danger we may be responsible for the 
dismemberment of the British empire. It 
may be supposed that this is one of those 
questions on which I have strong personal 
partialities. I admit it. I betieve I shall 
never be able to divest myself of them ; 


and I am perfectly convinced that earl. 


Fitzwilliam’s conduct in this particular 
imstance has been agreeable to the uni- 
form tenour of his whole life. [I firmly 
believe that he has acted fairly and 
honourably, and agreeably to what was 
anderstood between him and his col- 
leagues in the British cabinet: thie con- 
-viction is matter of great private satisfac- 
tion to me; but it is no reason why the 
Heuse should not go into the inquiry. 
The Roman catholics amount to three- 
fourths of the popalation of Ireland. But 
the catholics are no longer a party. The 
parties now to be dreaded in Freland are, 
on the one hand, a few people holding 
laces of great emolument, and support- 
ing corruption and abuses; and on the 
other, the Irish nation. The protestants 
are as much interested in this great busi- 
ness of reform as the catholics. I no 
longer apprehend any danger to Ireland 
from disputes between the catholics and 
the protestants ; what I apprehend is, the 
alienation of the whole Irish people from 
the English government. any gentle- 
men who have not taken pains to examine 
into the subject, imagine that the govern- 
ment of Ireland, because consisting of 
King, Lords, and Commons, nearly re- 
sembles that of Great Britain. This, 
however, is by no means the case. I 
dare say also, that some gentlemen know 
so little of what has passed in Ireland 
since the year 1793, as to imegine that 
the Roman catholics are now nearly on 
the same footing with the protestants ; 
and that, since the above period, they 
have suffered no persecutions or exclu- 
sions. If there 1s any man who thus 
thinks, he grossly deceives himself. But 
passing over-these circumstances, is it 
not self-evident, that the danger arising 
from the present state of Ireland, has 
been created by some of the king’s mi- 
nisters? Let the House go into an in- 
quiry, and they will see on whom punish- 
ment ought to fall. If. the ministers in 
Ireland are guilty, let them be punished: 
or, if his majesty’s ministers here (which 
is much more probable) have been the 
cause of this irritation, let punish- 
ment fall upon them. If ear] Fitzwilliam, 
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rashly and wantonly ranning after - 
larity, has sacrificed the meal nceetuiel 
that country, he deserves the severest 
ceneure. But if it shall a » that he 
has been trifled with, and shuffled out of 
his measures and situation by miisters 
here, in order to serve their own base 
purposes; ifit shall appear that he has 
acted on the principles of prudence and 
patriotism, and that his government was 
founded on priaciples which tended to 
preserve the connexion between the two 
countries, what punishment can be too 
severe for those who have been the authors 
of such double-dealing ? 

I am aware that it is a common argu- 
ment against such motions as this to say, 
“ Your final object is the removal of mi- 
nisters; why, then, do you not do so at 
once?” My answer is, because I think 
we ought first to have an inquiry. At 
the same time I candidly admit my opi- 
mion to be, that if an inquiry be gone 
into, the result must be the removal of 
his majesty’s present ministers. On what 
rational ground should this induce any 
member to oppose inquiry? Does any 
man who approves of continuing the war, 
hope for better success than we have hi- 
therto experienced, while it is conducted 
with the same weakness and folly? Does 
any man who wishes for an end to the 
war, hope that his majesty's present mi- 
nisters can obtain for this country a 
safe and honourable peace? If, after 
an inquiry into their past conduct, it 
shall turn out that they have acted 
justly and wisely, then let us con- 
tinue our confidence in them: but if the 
contrary should appear, as I strongly sus- 
pect it will, then it will become the duty 
of this House to call them to an account, 
perhaps to punishment. This inquiry, 
among other advantages attending it, will 
discover to the nation the true causes of 
all our late failures and calamities. Wise 
men choose a wise object, and persist in 
their efforts to obtain it by varying the 
means as occasion requires, the object 
being still the same. The conduct of the 
present administration has been quite the 
reverse with regard to the war. Day 
after day, and motion after motion has 
varied the object, but they uniformly in- 
sist on the same means. Blood, war, and 
treasure. are their means, however they 
may vary their object. They have con- 
stantly avoided making a choice between 
the two branches of the alternative I have 
stated. They have never decided who- 
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ther ee were making war for France or 
against France. 

The present state of Ireland shows, 
that there is no part of the British empire 
in which the strongest traces of the mi- 
nister’s misconduct are not to be found. 
There are some occasions, one would 
imagine, upon which ministers must wish 
to be clearly understood. But men never 
get the better of their nature ; and when. 
ever the right hon. gentleman expresses 
himself, he is differently underatood by 
every man who hears him. It is aot from 
any want of words, or choice of expres- 
sion, that the right hon. gentleman does 
not speak intelligibly. ie is misunder- 
stood by the House ; he is misunderstood 
by his own particular friends. He em- 
loys the gift of words not like other 
men, for the sake of being more distinct, 
hut for the purpose of being misunder- 
stood: even his new associates in the ca- 
binet cannot understand him. Of him 
it may be said, as of a great man of 
ancient times, “ In rebus politicis, nihil 
simplex, nihil apertum, nihil honestum.” 
If the House should agree to go into the 
inquiry, they will prove that they are 
really affected by the interests of their 
constituents... If they should resolve to 
go on without knowing who are our al- 
lies, or whether we have any, there will 
be too much reason for saying that our 
constitution is gone. In either case I 
shall derive,. from having made the mo- 
tion, the satisfaction of showing, that 
there are men in the House who are anx- 
ious to do every thing in their power to 
avert the consequences so much to be ap- 
prehended. — Mr. Fox concluded with 
moving, ‘ That this House will resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider of the State of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Prt rose to oppose the motion. 
it was, he said, with much reluctance 
that he felt himself bound to say any 
thing upon the subject. Independent of 
the delicacy of discussing in the English 
House of Commons points so intimately 
connected with the internal state of Ire- 
land, it could not but be obvious, that 
he must feel extremely cautious in making 
declarations upon this subject. He did 
not deny that there was much reason to 
regret some occurrences which had hap- 
pened in Ireland ; but he would unequi- 
voca'ly assert, that if this affair should be 
fully investigated, it would appear that 
none of the embarrassments which might 
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have happened in that country, could in 
any degree be attributed to his majesty’s 
servants here. He would not then enter 
mto the question, whether any blame at- 
tached to the respectable person at the 
head of the government. He had only 
thought it necessary to make an assertion 
in justice to himself and his col 
which he would defy any one to disprove. 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman, 
what good to either lingdom could pos- 
sibly arise from a discussion of the sub- 
ject at the present moment ?—The right 
hon. gentleman had used the state ef Ire- 
land as he.did almost every other oc- 
currence—he had converted it into an ar- 
gument te induce the House to change 
the opinions they had repeatedly and so- 
lemaaly given upon the subject of the 
war, and to prove the necessity of an im- 
mediate peace. Here again his own 
statcment made against the object he had 
in view: for if it was true that those em- 
barrassments and that irritation existed 
in Ireland; w# the probable co uence 
of that state of affairs was as “had been 
stated, that we should not receive that 
cordial co-operation from Ireland; was 
it likely that these circumstances would 
have the effect of procuring us a better 
peace ? With respect to the observations 
which had been made relative to the body 
of Roman Catholics in Ireland, be was 
sure the House must feel that so great 
a legislative act could not then with pro- 
priety be discussed in the English House 
of Commons. What was it esse fa to 
them that the bare ciroumstence o calling 
those claims in question, that the delay in- 
terposed in granting them to their atmost 
extent, and the policy of not being in too 
reat haste to upon them new privi- 
eges in addition to those which theyhad so 
lately acquired, were to them matters of in- 
tolerable grievance? What was it bet.to 
countenance discontent under the pretext 
of lamenting it, and to produce danger | 
by the very means which were recom-~ 
mended as useful for precaution? What 
was it but proclaiming to our enemies 
the embarrassment and difficulties under 
which we laboured at home ?—e sort of 
conduct by no means calculated to dimi- 
nish their hopes of success, or mfuse 
into them new dispositions to peace. If 
the House, from the progress of the 
French arms in Brabant and Holland, 
and from the views which they. disco- 
vered of enlarging their territories, in pro- 
pertion tq the extent of their conquests, 
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had been only more deeply impressed 
with the necessity of manly perseverance 
in the contest would they be likely to 
adopt a motion, which in the result 
could only be productive of humiliation 
and disappointment? Considered in this 
point of view, he could not well imagine 
a conduct less consistent with sound po- 
licy, than that which was proposed by 
the present motion. : 
aving dismissed that part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s argument which ap- 
peared to him the most important, he 
should follow him cursorily through the 
ether general divisions of it. Without 
meaning to say any thing personally un- 
civil to the right hon. gentleman he could 
not for a moment suppose him serious in 
any of the arguments which composed 
the former part of his speech. He hardly 
knew how to suppose the right hon. gen- 
tleman could be in earnest, when he oc- 
cupied upwards of three hours in deliver- 
ing a speech masterly and eloquent be- 
yond parallel, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a peroration which lasted not more 
than a quarter of an hour, applied to the 
articular circumstances of the time. He 
ad no complaint to make of the general 
nature of the subjects selected by the 
right hon. gentleman as fit subjects for 
inquiry; they were such certainly as 
must always claim the attention of the 
House of Commons: they consisted first, 
of the general resources of this country 
in point of men and money, as the only 
effectual means of war—a detailed exami- 
nation intothestate of the population of this 
country—a view of the situation of our ma- 
nufactures and commerce—a consideration 
of our foreign connexions, both as relating 
to our alliesand to neutral nations—and an 
investigation into the object of the war, 
and the means adopted by the executive 
overnment for.carrying it on. If the 
ouse was at this moment convinced of 
the necessity of going into an inquiry 
upon the state of the nation, most un- 
doubtedly these would all form important 
points of consideration. He begged to 
ask the House, however, if there was any 
one subject of whatever nature that had 
any the most distant relation either to the 
external policy or the internal regula- 
tions of this country, which might not 
become matter of discussion in the com- 
_ mittee proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman? And if so, could it be contended 
that this was the time for such aninquiry ? 
Ata period so arduous and important as 
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the present when the country was stated 
to be insuch imminent danger, could gen- 
tlemen think it expedient to commence an 
investigation of so extensive, and almost 
endless a nature, and more especially at 
so advanced a period of the session, when 
there was no probability of making an 
considerable progress in it? Althoug 
not only every topic of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech had been before debated, 
but almost every one of his arguments 
had been before advanced and refuted, 
yet he contended that it was necessary 
to refer all these points to the considera. 
tion of a committee, for the purpose of 
forming a correct judgment upon them. 
The discussions which had taken place 
upon these various subjects had rendered 
the appointment of a committee as unone- 
cessary, as it was improper. They were 
called upon to examime into the pecu- 
niary resources of this country. The 
House had already this session, much 
more satisfactory proof upon this head 
than any committee could give them. 
They had seen a supply voted tor the ser- 
vice of the year, unexampled in point of 
amount. They had seen a loan of 18 
millions negociated upon terms extremely 
advantageous to the public.. They had 
seen taxes to an immense amount laid on 
the public. Could the House, then, after 
this unanswerable proof of the resources 
of the country, be led, by the speculative 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman, 
to have recourse to a committee for the 
purpose of ascertaining the fact ? 

The next point the right hon. gentle- 
man had discussed was, the population 
of this kingdom. He had contended, 
that it was in such a decreasing state as 
to render it impossible for us to recruit 
our armies. This was a point upon which 
he had never before heard a doubt enter- 
tained. He was sure that no information 
which could be given by government upon 
this subject had ever been refused. at 
in the course of a war, so novel in its na- 
ture, and so unexampled in its probable 
consequences as the present, we must 
lose a considerable number of men, was a 
melancholy truth which could not be de- 
nied. Theloss even of one man from our 
troops was an event deeply to be deplored 
yet when the immense stake we had upon 
the issue of this contest was considered, it 
was necessary to look with a firm determi- 
nation to the discharge of that imperious 
duty which required such sacrifices, tor 
the good of the community. But did the 
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right hon. gentleman consider the other 
side of this picture? Had he stated the 
numbers lost by the enemy, which upon 
a moderate computation must be in the 
proportion of ten to one compared with 
ours? No: the argument had been press- 
ed with vehemence, as proving the dis- 
tress of this country, but would probably 
be said to be totally inapplicable to the 
enemy. With respect to the population 
of this country, it had once before formed 
a subject of debate, and the right hon. 
gentleman upon that occasion, as well as 
upon the present, had argued upon false 
premises: he bad formed his calculations 
upon decrease of the population, from an 
examination of the returns of houses pay- 
ing taxes; that was a fallacious mode of 
judging, as the accounts were in general 
inaccurately taken. He would suggest 
to the right hon. gentleman, a criterion 
Ai no means 50 liable to inaccuracy. 
hen gentlemen saw the immense increase 
of manufactures, and of hands employed 
in them, and. did not find that those hands 
were drawn from any other branch, the 
rational conclusion was, that the popula- 
tion must be on the increase. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman said, that in some part of 
Lancashire the decrease of marriages and 
births was very great—in some places 
they had decreased one half, in others a 
third and a fourth—when, by his own cal- 
culation he had only estimated the de- 
crease at 12,000 persons. But it should 
be recollected that the quarter in which 
the calculation had been made, was in the 
neighbourhood of 3 manufacturing town 
where the recruiting had been carried on 
with the greatest effect. The army of 
this country was greater now than at any 
former period: the navy had also been 
augmented to an amazing extent. This 
must necessarily tend, in some places to 
Jessen the population, but did not prove that 
the decrease was general. And notwith- 
standing this great augmentation of the 
army and navy, so far from manufactures 
having decreased the exports had been 
greater Jast year than in any former year 
of war, and greater with the exception 
only of two years, than any former year 
of peace. The right hon, gentleman had 
alluded to the decline of our trade in the 
year 1793. It was certainly true that 
vur trade had been considerably less that 
ear, but it was owing to the great specu- 
ions of persons engaged. in. commerce, 
which in the year before had given a tem- 
porary. stagnation to trade: and.yet so far 
(VOL. XXXI.] 
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frem the country sinking under: that 
check, or giving way to the pressure 
of a war represented to be so fatal to our 
trade, in the very next year, viz. 1794, 
the commerce had arisen to a height 
never before known, except only in‘ the 
years 1791 and 1792. Formerly, it was 
customary to look to the years immey 
diately preceding the American war, as 
the most flourishing period of our com- 
merce, and after the commencement of 
that war, it was supposed that many, 
many years of peace would be necessary 
to raise it again to the same pitch—and 
yet now in a time of war, and one stated 
to beso. much more injurious to our trade 
than the American war, our commerce 
far exceeded that of the boasted years of 
1770, 1771, &c. Were not all these 
facts which the House were in possession 
of, more satisfactory than the report of 
any committee? If any inquiry upan this 
subject had been necessary, it should 
have been before the ways and means of | 
the year were stated ; before the resources 
of the country were detailed and proved 
to the House; but now it was wholly une 
necessary. | 
The next proposition of the right hon, 
gentleman was one of a most singular na- 
ture. It was calling upon the House to 
go into a committee of inquiry, to take 
into consideration all transactions what« 
ever between Great Britain and her allies, 
and also between ber and neutral nations. 
Whatever might be the situation of this 
country with respect to those powers, 
whatever negociations or treaties might 
be pending, the whole was to undergo the 
scrutiny of a committee of inquiry, and be 
published to the world. With respect te - 
the king of Prussia, Mr. Pitt said, he had 
never contended that all the objects we had — 
in view in that treaty were obfained, or 
that that nronarch had var! performed 
his engagements, But the failure on his 
part was no reason why this country. was 
never again to enter into a treaty with 
other powers of a similar nature. The 
right hon. gentleman then alluded to the 
Emperor, and spoke in very strong terms 
of his inability, from the want of pecur 
niary resources, to carry on the war. Ad- 


mitting the truth of that argument, it did 


not go far enough to serve the right hon. 

gentleman's purpose. If that House stilk 

retained the opinions they had so often - 

expressed upon the subject of the present 

war, the natural conclusion’ to be drawn 

from the Emperor's pecuniary inability 
[40] 
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was, that Great Britain possessed of re- 
‘sources of money should by means of 
‘those resources enable the Emperor to 
bring his troops into the field. In speak- 
ing of our alkies, the right hon. gentle- 
‘man had pressed much upon the repeated 
defeats which they had sustained. It was 
‘but too true, that the success had not 
corresponded with the éxpectations we 
had formed; but it was a very unfair 
mode of reasoning to suppose that be- 
cause the allies had not been positively 
successful they were totally useless; for 
though the effect of their assistance was 
not displayed in victories and conquests, 
yet, by engaging the attention of the 
enemy to various quarters, they had tend- 
ed to divide a force which, if concentrated 
might have been infinitely more destruc- 
tive. The next power to which the right 
hon. gentleman had turned his attention, 
was the king of Sardinia; and he had 
contended that that monarch ought to 
have been left in a state of neutrality. 
But he begged to remind the House, 
that that monarch was left without an 
‘option as the French declared war against 
him. In regard to his being put intoa 
state of neutrality at present the only 
means of doing it was to carry on the war 
with vigour, otherwise his neutrality 
would neither be safe to himself nor to 
the allies. The next point of the right 
chon. gentleman’s speech, was his obser- 
vations upon the declarations made by 
our ministers at foreign courts. Was it 
fair to quote particular expressions from 
their state papers, in order to charge 
them upon ministers ? These papers were 
framed according to the exigency of cir- 
cumstances and at the discretion of the en- 
voy; ministers at home had no share 
either in composing or in reviewing their 
contents; and, if they should afterwards 
discover in them a careless or hasty 
expression it was not to be supposed that 
they would very severely criticise or, very 
rigorously expose, a fault which they 
might be apt to impute to excess of zeal 
for his majesty’s service. He begged, 
therefore, once for all, to put in a protest 
against that mode which gentlemen oppo- 
site had so frequently used, namely, that 
of selecting a particular passage from 
some of these state papers, and then 
charging it upon the ministers at home. 
Upon examining these declarations fairly 
and altogether, they would be found to 

ee in sentiment with each other, and 
with the language of ministers at home. 
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As to the pore for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the executive government to 
neutral nations, he was not aware of any 
good that could possibly arise from it. 
Whatever inight be the strong lang 


jin which gentlemen might have thought 


proper to indulge themselves with respect 
to the conduct of the British government 
towards foreign nations, it would be found 
when the proper period should arrive for 
investigation to have been strictly con- 
formable to the best principles of the law 
of nations, and to have been conspicu- 
ously marked by moderation and forbear, 
ance. ‘The right hon. gentleman had 
charged ministers with having in the first 
instance treated America with insult, and 
afterwards soothed her by submission. 
In answer to‘this, he could only say, that 
the principle which had governed minis 
ters in their intercourse with other neutral 
powers, was the principle upon which they 
acted towards America. And when the 
treaty with that country should be before 
the House gentlemen would have an op- 
portunity of judging whether there had 
been any dishonourable submission on 
the part of the latter, and whether it 
had not been rather dictated on both sides 
by a spirit of fairness and mutual accom- 
modation. 

The right hon. gentleman had next 
come to the consideration of that often 
disputed point, namely, the object of the 
war. He had stated, that there were two 
lines of conduct which ministers might 
have adopted in the commencement of 
the war; each of these modes being at- 
tended with its respective advantages and 
disadvantages; but both of them prefer- 
able to the line of conduct adopted by 
ministers. The first was, by carrying on 
what he called a war against France, by 
confining the exertions of this country 
simply to protect our allies, and to re- 
venge the insults offered to us, without in 
any manner interfering in the internal 
commotions which might prevail in France. 
The other mode was that of carrymg oa 
a war for France; thus openly to avow 
that our efforts were directed to the for- 
mation of a regular government in France, 
aad that our conquests were only made 
in trust for Louis 17th. Thus, the right 
hon. gentleman had that night abandoned 
all his old arguments; for he formerly used 
to contend, that we could not interfere m 
the internal affairs of France, without 
violating every principle of justice and of 
the law of nations; but now he admits, 
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that it would have been proper to have 
carried on the war, expressly for the re- 
storation of monarchy in France. With 
all possible respect for the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s judgment, he thought ministers 
had conducted the war upon principles 
more consonant to sound sense and pelicy, 
than either of the systems stated by that 
gentleman. They had entered into a war 


for the defence of this country and for 


the protection of our allies, in the prose- 
cution of which-they did not by any spe- 
cific declarations as to the internal situa- 
tion of France, prevent themselves from 
taking every possible advantage of any 
favourable occurrences which might hap- 
pen in France. Nor did they state that 
the restoration of monarchy, or any par- 
ticular form of government in France, was 
& sine qué non without which they would 
not make peace. The madness of fighting 
to establish in France any particular form 
of government, had been uniformly dis- 
claimed by ministers. At the same time 
this was no reason why they should relin- 
quish assistance of which they had a right 
to avail themselves in every former war. 
The first great object was to obtain for 
ourselves security, and it would have 
been so much the better if that object 
could have been more effectually accom- 
plished by the establishment of a govern- 
ment in France, which seemed most likely 
to restore the country to tranquillity 
and happiness. It was necessary for the 
defence of our own possessions, that we 
should carry on an offensive war against 
the French in the West-Indies—This was 


the conduct of his majesty’s mipisters— 


this was the conduct which had frequently 
been explained to, and had as often re- 
ceived the approbation of the House ; and 
he begyed here, in the most distinct man- 
ner, to disavow the proposition laid down 
by the right hon. gentleman, that a na- 
tion, on entering into a war, was bound to 
state in clear and positive terms all its ob- 
jects in the war, and by that means pre- 
clude itself from taking advantuge of any 
fortuitous circumstances which might hap- 
pen during its continuance. 

Upon the whole, the question for the 
consideration of the House was, whether 
er not they were to retract all the opi- 
nions which they had so often and so s0- 
lemnly pronounced, and whether they 
would employ concession and submission 
as the most likely means of obtaining an 
honourable, a secure, and a lastin ce. 
{he right hon. gentleman had se dlously 
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endeavoured to confound every question . 
of danger to be apprehended from the 
success of the French, and the idea of a 
regular government, with a government 
founded on principles inimical to freedom, 
and with the same anxiety had endea- 
voured to palliate all the excesses of the 
French, by stating them to have ori- 
eee in an enthusiasm in the cause of 
reedom. Entertaining such sentiments 
as these, and having been from the first 
adverse to the origin and conduct of the 
war, it was natural for that right hon.- 
gentleman to forget all our advantages, 
while he remembercd, and often exag- 
gerated, our misfortunes. It was natural 
for him to lessen the value of our con- 
quests, and to depreciate the splendor of 
our victories; to represent our succcss as 
useless, but our defeat as fatal. Openly 
professing such sentiments, the House 
would not be surprised at such consequen- 
ces. Those who had studiously dwelt on 
every misfortune of the British arms, and 
on every circumstance of temporary diff- 
culty, but had, with equal care, avoided to 
mention any instance of the success of 
our armies, or the prosperity of the coun- 
try, might be pape’ to approve of the 
motion, and of the removal of ministers 
trom a situation which it was calculated 
to represent them as unqualified to hold. 
While those, who looked to an honourable . 
and lasting peace from a vigorous and ef-. 
fectual war, rather than from dishonour- 
able submission—those who did not im- 
pute a temporary interruption of success. 
to want of judgment or to guilt—would 
not, he was sure, withdraw their confi-. 
dence from his majesty’s ministers, with- 
out proof of their want of capacity. Or 
if they did, it would not be to make 
room tor those who had disapproved of the 
war from its commencement, and who, 
instead of meeting the crisis, would be 
disposed to shrink from it, but for persons 
better qualified to prosecute with vigour 
and effect, a war founded in justice, and 
connected with the best interests of the 
country.—Mr. Pitt concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘* That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the arguments 
of Mr. Pitt went the full length of con- 
tending, that no calamities which might 
befall the country, that no neglect or mis- 
conduct of ministers, would justify a call 
upon the House, to inquire into the actual 
state of the nation. He had with great in- 
genuity, passed by all the strong arguments 
which had been so forcibly urged to ine. 
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duce the House to agree to the motion ; | nation of man could not conceive another 
and had misrepresented those which he | country were ministers could retain their 
had noticed. The question was, whether | situation after a scene of calamities and 
s0 great a portion of calamity had not | acontinuance of misconduct, unexampled 
been suffered by the country during | in history. What answer could possibly 
the progress of this unhappy war, as to | be given by gentlemen to their constitu- 
show that blame must ak somewhere ; | ents, when asked, why, after the heavy 
and whether it was not becoming the dig- | burthens which had been laid on the 
nity of the House to inquire where that | people, the House had not thought 
blame lay? The right hon. gentleman, | proper to institute an inquiry into the 
however, had stated, that the motion was | conduct of government? It might cer- 
brought forward for the purpose of re- | tainly happen, that the events which had 
versing the determination of the House ; | taken place, were such as human wisdom 
and that it was too late, because the effect | could not prevent ; he however believed 
of it would be to make the House retract | that this would not be found to be the 
all the declarations they had made from | case; yet he saw no other answer that 
the beginning of the session. This was | could be given by gentlemen to their con- 
A gross misrepresentation; for the ques- | stituents, if the committee were refused, 
tion of war and peace had been carefully | than that they had not considered the 
kept out of sight during the whole of the | matter. It would be better to suspend 
speech of his right hon. friend. The | the functions of the House of Commons, 
House, indeed, had been called upon to | if they neglected to exercise one of the 
inquire whether they chosc to pursue the | chief duties of their situation, that of in- 
same object by the same means, and whe- | quiry into the conduct of administration. 
ther they would leave the execution of | Another part of his right hon. friend’s 
their designs in the same hands in which | speech had been treated ina very loose 
they had so long been vested. At the | manner, as if it were too insignificant and 
conclusion of his speech, the chancellor | trifling to deserve the smallest attention ; 
of the exchequer had allowed that mis- | he meant the conduct of our ambassadors 
conduct of ministers was a proper object | to the neutral powers. The uniformit 

of inquiry, and that if they should be | of their conduct in all the instances which 
proved to have misconducted themselves, | had been mentioned by his right hon. 
amotion ought to be made for their remo- | friend, though it had not been openly 
val; at the same time insinuating that | avowed, that they had acted conformably 
their successors should not be persons who | to their instructions, yet tended to show 
would disgrace the country by their con- | it was a part of the system; and, indeed, 
tluct. It was no difficult matter to find | the right hon. gentleman himself had in 
men who would not disgrace the country ; some measure allowed it to be a fair in- 
s0 much as the present adininistration, | ference, when he attempted to prove, that 
even he believed, in the ranks of opposi- | it was not inconsistent with the law of na- 
tion. The removal of ministers undoubt- | tions. Their moderation to neutral na- 
edly was the tendency of the motion: not | tions had been extolled; but what was 
in the precipitate manner proposed by the | that moderation ? They had undoubted} 

minister, but after a deliberate inquiry into | acted with temper and decency towar 

their conduct. The right hon, gentleman | the powerful neutral nations; but as to 
had contended, that this discussion ought | the small ones, such as Genoa and Tus 
to have been brought forward previous to | cany, they had been bullied with the 
the vote of supply. But if this had been | most outrageous insolence to join the 
done, would he not have said, that it could | union, which must have infallibly pro- 
only have proceeded from a factious spirit ; duced their ruin. It had been stated in 
to agitate a question of such a nature, | the king’s speech as matter of praise, 
while the enemy was at the door, and the | that this country had kept a strict neu- 
House had not granted those aids which | trality at the early periods of the contest 
could aloneenable the country to resist the | with France. In what book of the law 
dangers which threatened it? That in- | of nations could it be found, that when 
quiry was necessary, he was fully per- | a country was forced into a war, as mi- 
suaded. He did not believe there were | nisters asserted we had been, it became 
ten persons, either in or out of the House, | a crime for other nations to preserve & 
who did not think that the war had been | neutrality, which had been the boast of 
scandalously misconducted,- The imagi- | the country supposed to be forced inte 
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the war ?<-The chancellor of the exche- 
nl had dwelt so long on the state of 

e sister kingdom, that any person who 
had not heard his right hon. friend, would 
have supposed, that an inquiry into the 
state of that country had been the sole 
object of the motion. Unfortunately, 
however, full three hours of his friend’s 
speech had elapsed previously to his say- 
ing any thing on that part of the subject. 
It must also be remembered, that notice 
had been given of the motion at a period 
when the ill effects of the misconduct of 
ministers towards Ireland were not so 
well known; therefore, the whole of the 
declaration on that subject fell entirely 
to the ground. As a collateral founda- 
tion for inquiry, this subject was pecu- 
liarly proper ; for when only this one cir- 
cumstance remained to complete their 
climax of folly, that they should contrive 
to place the Irish in such a situation as 
to hazard, through their irritation, a se- 
peration of the empire, was a great aggra- 
vation of the rest of their misconduct. 
The minister had affected a great deal of 
delicacy about the independence of Ire- 
land. Did he mean to contend that no 
degree of misconduct, with regard to that 
country, could authorize an inquiry in 
this? Whether, however, we considered 
the persons acting there as acting in no 
’ other light than as an ambassador, and 
that his own misconduct, or the instruc- 
tions of the minister at home, had pro- 
duced consequences which were likely to 
effect a rupture, he conceived that it was 
proper to consider whether the minister 
or the ambassador ought to be impeached. 

is was the second attempt which had 
been made during the present administra- 
tion to deprive ‘ireland of some of its 
rights. In 1785, the Irish propositions 
were brought forward, which was an in- 
vidious attempt to deprive them of rights, 
under the pretence of giving them some 
commercial advantages, which were per- 
fectly fallacious. Ireland, though she 
had suffered the greatest injustice from 
the government of this country for a very 
long period, yet when she began to re- 
ceive a tardy and lingering justice, ge- 
nerously blotted out all remembrance of 
her injuries; therefore a peculiar nicety 
ought to be observed in our conduct to- 
wards her; notwithstanding which, there 
wever was any transactions marked with 
stronger features of inhumanity and in- 
justice, wherever the guilt lay, than the 
conduct observed towards her in the late 
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affair.—It had been asked, with some 
triumph, if we were to give up indemnity 
and reparation? As to reparation, he con- 
ceived, that if we had succeeded, there 
would have been full reparation and ample 
punishment; for what more could be ex- 
pected than the overthrow of our adver- 
saries as a punishment to them and re- 
paration to us? It was folly, in order to 
rouse the people of this country to ex- 
ertion, to attempt to unite two objects 
not reconcileable. The mercenary sys- 
tem of indemnity, first begun by Great 
Britain, showing the hypocrisy of her 
former declarations of regard only to the 
order of society, and the interests of re- 
ligion and morality, had given cause for 
distrust and want of cordiality among the 
allies. It was not surprising, after Great 
Britain had taken the West Indies and 
other valuable possessions for herself, that 
Germany and Prussia should take what 
they could for themselves. It was na- 
tural, though not honourable, unless 
princes had different rules of honour from 
other persons, for our allies to endeavour 
to get from us what they could, as a com- 
pensation for what we were taking for 
ourselves.— With respect to population, 
the chancellor of the exchequer had 
said, that 12,000 was a small proportion ; 
but he chose to forget, that this was 
only in one parish. The waste of men, 
in fact, was incalculable; the returns of 
losses were fallacious, as containing onlv 
a partial account of those who perished. 
The great proportion of boys and old 
men enlisted, showed that we were nearly 
exhausted. As to our commerce, &cci- 
dental circumstances had given a very un- 
natural increase to it; for every capture 
with exported goods on board, hecessa- 
rily caused a farther exportation to supply 
the deficiency. As to the resources of 
the country, he had never been 80 san- 
guine as his right hon. friend; there was 
one resource, pee which would be 
highly grateful to the country. He did 
not disapprove of the taxes brought for- 
ward this year, upon the whole; eonsi- 
dering the state of the country, perhaps 
less exceptionable could scarcely be 
found. The resource he wished to have 
recourse to, viz. a tax on places and pen- 
sions, had excited indignation in the 
minds of the ministers as being low and 
vulgar.—He wished to know what were 
the views of administration as to the go- 
vernment of France. Did they speculate 
on the destruction of the republic and 
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the restoration of monarchy? As for him-, far from being a sufficient inducement to 
self, he explicitly declared he neither] him to agree to a committee, would, ever 
looked for, nor wished any such thing;j if the committee were on other grounds. 
he considered the natural consequences | desirable, rather operate ta dissuade him 
of such an attempt to be a lingering per- | from going into it at the present moment. 
severance in the war, which would shake| He did not mean to contend that the 
the foundation on which the principles | king’s ministers were less responsible to 
and security of our constitution were | this House for their conduct with regard 
laid. If we hoped to excite civil dis-| to Ireland, than to any other part of the 
cords in France, and depended on the | empire, or to deny, in the smallest degree, 
supposed loyalists in that country, the | that the House hada clear right to exa- 
consequences would be, a long, bloody, | mine into their conduct in that particular. 
and lingering contest, an accumulation | But he must contend, that it was a right 
of debt, annihilation of commerce, and ! to be exercised, in the present instance, 
finally, destruction of the constitution. | with much caution and delicacy, from the 
One of two alternatives would be the con- | state in which the business now stood and: 
sequence in France, either a ferocious , also lest it should lead to discussions im- 
and sanguinary republic would be esta- | mediately interfering with the supremacy 
blished, which would destroy order inj of the Irish parliament. He did not see 
Europe, or the old and inveterate enemy : how, at this moment, it would be possible 
of England, the ancient despotism, would | to go into an examination of Irish affairs, 
be restored; both of which would be | without in some degree agitating the ques- 
equally fatal to us. If the principles of | tion of catholic emancipation, and that 
the present government in France was measure, in the stage in which it now. 
incompatible with order, the best way | stood, he conceived it was not our pro- 
would be ta leave them to themselves, as | vince to agitate; for whatever might be 
the most likely method of correcting their | our opinion upon that subject—whether 
errors. The great misfortune of the! we should agree with that part of the 
country was, that the minister’s pride ; Irish nation who thought that more could 
stood in the way of the interests of the | not safely be conceded to the Catholics 
people; for he knew that he must ac-_: than had been conceded by the Jast admi- 

owledge the republic, in order to make : nistration of that country, or whether we 
peace; he was, however, only delaying | were prepared to say, in the language of 
the hour of his shame. If the commit- | an eminent character in that country, Mr. 
tee was granted, he had no doubt that} Grattan, ‘“‘ Let us embrace, and greatly 
every thing his right hon. friend had | emancipate ;’—whatever might be our. 
said, would appear to be true, and that | opinion, we could not declare that opinion 
the result would be a disposition to peace. | at this time, without either lowering our 
-*Mr. Canning said, that if the speech of ; own dignity, or trenching upon that of the’ 
the right hon. mover had left on his mind | parliament of Ireland. As a member of 
the impression that no such inquiry as!the British House of Commons, he was 
that which he proposed was necessary, and ! against discussing, as in a debating society. 
that the present state of affairs in the sister | what it was not in their power to decide ; 
us om was, intruth, the only reasonwhy , and as a friend to the independence of 
such an rip ath had been proposed, the | the legislature of Ireland, he could not. 
speech of his hon. friend who had just | consent to come to a decision in that. 
sat down, had certainly had no otherefiect | House, which might have the appearance 
than to confirm that impression. It ap-| of anticipating the judgment and dic- 
peared to him most plain that the critical | tating the determination of the Irish 
state of Ireland was the only thing that! parliament. His Mon. friend had confes- 
had produced the motion; as not one | sed, that he considered the motion in ne 
other topic had been introduced, upon | other light than as a motion for the remo- 
which the Housc had not already, in the | val of ministers. In this view, he could 
course of the session, come to a solemn | not but think that it came forward at ra-. 
and repeated decision. For this reason, | ther an unseasonable period. The re-. 
he should not presume to trouble the | moval of the existing micisters was in- 
House with any remarks upon the other | tended,no doubt, to make room for others. 
topics, but, confining himself solely to that | who would pursue an opposite line of con- 
of Ireland, he should be contented to ob- | duct, and whose first object would conse- 
serve, that the situation of affairs there, so | quently be a negociation for peace ; and iff 
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so, it would surely have been more ra- 
tional to have attempted to effect it, be- 
fore the House had sanctioned their past 
conduct by its approbation—before it had 
entrusted to their hands, by such largeand 
liberal supplies, the means of continuing 
the war. But it seemed in no other coun- 
try than this, could ministers have conti- 
nued in office after such repeated failures 
and disgraces. The reason of this differ- 
ence between this and other countries was 
obvious: in arbitrary governments, where 
the people were admitted into no share or 
knowledge of the plans of action, but were 
Jeft to form their judgment of the pro- 
priety of any line of conduct solely tom 
the event, it was very natural, that being 
thus circumscribed in the means of forming 
their opinion, they should form it hastily 
and arbitrarily, and, knowing no other 
criterion than success, should conclude 
that what had failed inthe execution, must 
have been wrong in the plan, and as such 
ought to bring punishment upon its advi- 
sers. But in a free country, where the 
people have the springs and motives of 
action, as well as the action itself, brought 
before their eyes—where they go hand in 
hand with their representatives, and their 
representatives with the executive govern- 
ment, in weighing the proprietyof measures, 
as they arise, and while they are pursuing, 
It is not natural or necessary that they 
should judge so hastily from the event 
alone, but that having the power of weigh- 
ing all circumstances together, they should 
afix blame to failure, only where failure, 
might seem to have flowed from mis- 
conduct, and not from mischance.—Ano- 
ther, and indeed the only new temptation, 
which the hon. gentleman has held out to 
induce us to go into the committee, was, 
that there would be an opportunity of 
proposing, in that committee, a new re- 
source for carrying on the war, by a tax 
im imitation of that said to have been 
Jately laid in Spainof 25 per cent. on all 
places and pensions. The mention of this 
subject certainly never failed to have con- 
siderable success, because it carried with 
4t an easy and obvious attack upon all 
gentlemen who held offices under govern- 
ment; and perhaps there might be a de- 
gree of ridicule attached to any thing like 
@ serious answer on the subject. But when 
we are called upon to imitate Spain in this 
particular, it is somewhat surprising that 
gentlemen should not be aware that Spain 
has done no more thanimitate us. A tax 
ef the same nature exists in this country, 
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already and to a larger amount than 6s. in 
the pound fa cry of No, no! from thé 
opposition}. Mr. Canning stated that the 
land tax, and other taxes together made, 
he believed, about 5s. 6d. in the pound, but 
he would not quarrel with them about 
the odd sixpence. He would say only to 
a similar amount. And he would ask 
gentlemen, who seemed inclined to push 
the principle to a farther extent, whether 
they seriously thought by doing so to add 
weight to the popular and democratic part 
of the constitution? And if they did, he 
should have no hesitation in affirming that 


.the tendency of it would be directly the 


reverse, that it would goto unpopularize 
the constitution in the most eminent de- 
gree ; to throw all power into the hands 
of the rich ; and to exclude from situae 
tions of trust and service in the country, 
all those, whose talents or whose virtues 
might want the aid of birth and fortune 
to introduce them. The wages of office, 
and the remunerations for past services 
bestowed on those who have served the 
state with credit, may indeed very easily 
be put in a ridiculous light; they may be 
liable to abuse or misapplication; but the 
principle from which they are derived, is 
nevertheless that which pervades and 
equalizes the classes of society, by 
enabling the state to avail itsclf of the 
talents of all its citizens; which opens 
as wide the doors of the senate-house 
and of the cabinet, to acquired emi- 
nence and plebeian worth, as to ances- 
tral dignity and hereditary virtue.—The 
hon. gentleman had concluded his speech 
with an accusation against ministers of 
rather an extraordinary nature — that 
they have never stated what their wishes 
were as to the form of government that 
should be established in France: for which 
reason he supposes them to wish that the 
old despotism might be restored in all its 
horrors, and moreover, that a similar des- 
potism might gradually grow up in this 
country. At the same time he had pros 
fessed himself most eagerly to wish that a 
republican form of government might be 
established in France; defying any per- 
son to infer from thence, that he had 
the smallest desire to see republicanism 
prevailing in this country. With these 
wishes of his hon. friend, or any other 
that he might entertain, he apprehended 
nobody was disposed to meddle. He 
could not, however, but complain a little, 
that the candour which his hon. friend in- 
sisted on having used towards hisself, -he 
* 
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should nét have thought it fair to extend 
to others. If it would be uncandid to 
conclude from his acknowledged prefer- 
ence for a republic, one, and indivisible, in 
France, thathe would gladly transplant the 
same form of government to England, it 
seemed at least equally uncandid to infer 
from ministers acknowledging no prefer- 
ence at all (which was his accusation 
,against them), that they therefore necessa- 
rily desire an aggravated despotism both 
abroad and at home. But whatever might 
be the opinions or wishes of individuals, or 
the inferences to be drawn from them, 
they appeared to him to lay no more 
ground than any other of the arguments 
which had been advanced for going into 
the committee. He should therefore vote 
for the adjournment. aad 
Mr. Wilberforce wished merely to state 
the grounds upon which he intended to 
gixe his vote. From what the right hon. 
mover had said respecting Ireland in the 
conclusion of his speech, he was prevent- 
ed from voting with him, because he dif- 
fered from him on that subject. At 
the same time he must also state, that 
he differed: from his right hon. friend, 
when he stated the situation of the coun- 
try to.be the same as it was on the first 
day of the session; for though peace was 
desirable at that time, it was much more 
so at present, and at the same time more 
attainable from the ‘events that had since 
occurred. The civil war in Franee was 
at an end; the situation of the West In- 
dies, the retreat from Holland, and, 
above all, the disposition of the present 
government of France, tended, in his 
opinion to facilitate negociation. These 
were topics which did not come properly 
before the House on that occasion ; but 
the time, he trusted, would come, even 
this session, when they would be brought 
forward in the shape of a regular mo- 
tion: if no other gentleman would un- 
dertake to bring forward such a motion, 
he should think it his duty to make it. 
Mr. Fox made a reply to the following 
effect :—I feel it necessary to say a few 
words in answer to what I have heard 
this night, and chiefly from the right hon. 
entleman who moved the adjournment. 
entlemen have partly misunderstood 
my meaning, if they conceive that I wish 
fur a committee to inquire into the state 
of the nation on any one particular point; 
or that I wish particularly to agitate to- 
pics of war or peace, which have been 
already discussed in this House. I 
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meant, by moving fot the committee, to 
inquire into the conduct of the war in ge- 
neral, in order that we might see how 
ministers have acted. Gentlemen on the 
other side say, they do not wish to turn 
out ministers. They say, too, that they 
do not wish to inquire into the conduct 
of the war. That is natural enough; 
the meaning of it is obvious. They da 
not wish for an inquiry; that is, they 
know that an inquiry is likely to influence 
the opinion of this House upon the con- 
duct of the ministers, and that, after being 
compelled to censure them, we shall, in 
justice to our own consistency, be obliged 
to vote for an address to the throne for 
their removal. I said that this country 
was in a situation which, on the face of 
things, called for inquiry, and therefore 
I moved for it; and I believe that the 
result would be, that this House could 
not, consistently with its own honour, 
refuse a vote of censure on ministers, and 
an address for their removal; and there. 
fore it.is not mysterious that some gene 
tlemen should be unwilling to go into an 
inquiry. But are we, indeed to go hand 
in hand with the ministers, and not to in- 
quire into their conduct, leat the result 
should be, that they must be removed > 
Are we indeed so very complaisant to mi- 
nisters, that rather than they should Jose 
their power, the country itself must be 
lost? The right hon. gentleman has in- 
sinuated, that if he and his associates 
were dismissed to-morrow, and others 
more able were appointed in their stead, 
neither his majesty nor the public, would 
look to those who support the present 
motion for their assistance. Now, Sir, 
upon that subject, I have no objection to 
say what I feel, and what, indeed, & 
pty, expressed on a former occasion. 
f this war be to be carried on with more 
vigour than it has been, and by men of 
greater capacity than the present minis- 
ters, but on the same principles that have 
been hitherto avowed, and for the same 
object, all I can say is, that there is no= 
thing that his majesty can offer to me, 
that should induce me to take any share 
in it. But is that a reason why thie 
House should not inquire into the con- 
duct of ministers, who have brought upon 
the country such calamities? Even those 
who were originally, and who may be 
‘still, against any negociation for peace, 
should vote for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the war, and follow it up, if nee 
cessary, with an address to his majesty, 
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to appoint some persons more likely to ; House, whether it regards this country or 
conduct it with success. The right hon. | Ireland. I have heard it said, that we 
gentleman has said, that he is not answer- | should not interfere with the parliament 
able for what may be done by a minister | of Ireland, and that my motion has that 
abroad upon some particular occasion— {| tendency. I mean no such thing. I 
an expression that is ‘unworthy of any | only mean to inquire into the conduct of 
man who calls himself a minister. The ; ministers. These subjects are debated in 
declaration of a minister abroad may | the cabinet, and perhaps sometimes par- 
create a war between two nations. Is it | ticulars respecting acts of parliament in 
to be endured in this House, that the ; Ireland are debated in the cabinet; now 
right hon. gentleman should say, “ such ! I want to know, although I would not 
a declaration was not mine, but the de- | have this House interfere in the least de- 
claration of Mr. Drake, or of any other | gree, nor have we the power of interfer- 
ambassador ?”—The right hon. gentleman * ing with the parliament of Ireland; but I 
has told the. House that ministers have | want to know upon what principle it is 
acted towards neutral powere according | that the cabinet should do more upon 
to the spirit of the law of nations, and | that topic than this House, or than the 
that it will appear evident when the sub- | parliament of this country. I see no 
ject comes to be inquired into; and yet, | such principle ; but I know, that with re- 
with the same breath, he tells the House | gard to any recommendation from the 
he will not consent to inquire at all. | throne to the parliament of this or of that 
Then he tells us, that this is a business | country, that is a matter for which mi- 
which ought to have been inquired into | nisters are liable to be called to account ; 
before, and much stress is laid on the | for it is ministers who advise that recom- 
time in which I have made my motion. | mendation. If it were not so, let me ask, 
Why, Sir, we have not been negligent | what might the consequence be? Mi- 
on this side of the House in bringing for- | nisters may so conduct themselves that 
ward questions upon the war. But it is | the situation of the two countries may 
said, J have made my motion on account | be in imminent danger, and can that hap- 
of the critical situation of Ireland. Now, | pen, and yet that'we shall be told that 
Sir, I had formed a resolution of bring- | we cannot interfere? Sir, I do assert 
ing this motion forward oefore the affairs } that we have the power, and that we 
of that country wore so serious an aspect , ought to exercise it, of calling for an in- 
as they do now, and before I had heard | quiry; yes, Sir, and of proceeding to 
one word of what has lately happened | punish those who have been the cause of 
there. One hon. gentleman has said, | it. That such has been the conduct of 
that he should vote for this inquiry, had | ministersis undeniable. I have been told 
I not expressed my intention of moving | that I am putting Ireland in danger by 
a resolution in the committee upon the | what I have said to-night. But, Sir, who 
subject of Ireland. If so, Sir, let him | has put Ireland in danger most; I who 
vote for the inquiry generally; and let | have moved for an inquiry into the state 
bim vote against the resolution with re- | of it; or those who, by their mischievous 
gard to Ireland when that comes to be conduct, have made that inquiry neces- 
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proposed. With respect to Ireland, I | sary—I who respect both countries as 
conceive that what has happened has | much as any man in this House ; or those 
arisen out of the fault of ministers in this ; who conduct themselves as if they re- 
country. With respect to the conduct of | garded the interest of neither, when held 
the lord lieutenant, I have a strong opi- | in competition with their own power ?— 
nion, that when this business is fully in- | Sir, I say I have a right to call ministers 
vestigated, the result will be to the honour ' to account for the danger in which they 
of that nobleman, and to the shame and ; have involved the two countries. I wish 
confusion of the mini-ters in this coun- | to know whether it is to be laid down as 
try. That is my opinion; but this House a principle, that the general failure of the 
has no business with the opinions of in- | army, and the general mischief which the 
dividuals. It is their duty to inquire into | conduct of ministers has occasioned, are 
the fact. But it seems there is a great | not to be considered as prima facie evi- 
delicacy upon this subject. Now, Sir, | dence of the necessity of inquiring into 
I am of opinion there should be none, | their misconduct. The right hon. gen- 
for what any minister does in his official | tleman says, that my conduct, if not 
situation is fair matter of inquiry in this | counteracted, would tend to lower the 
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dignity 
who has himself so lowered the dig- 
nity of this country, who has brought 
it to the verge of ruin by the obsti- 
nacy and the madness of his conduct, 
should presume even to think that any 
body else could lower it more than he 
has done, is, I own, rather extraordinary. 
I desire to know, and I ask the minister 
to inform me if he can, wuen it was that 
T endeavoured to lower the dignity of 
this country ? He alluded to the present 
war: what has been his conduct, and 
what did I advise this House upon that 
subject? I would have offered reasonable 
terms to France before the war com- 
menced, and for that purpose I proposed 
a negociation; he affected to disdain it, 
What has been the event? Will even he 
himself attempt to say that there is a 
chance of making so good a peace now, 
as we might have had then? Does he 
even hope he can ever negociate with the 
French in a situation less dishonourable 
to us than the present? I would have ne- 
gociated with them before a fight. He 
must negociate after a fight, and after a 
defeat too, if he negociates at all. I 
would have aepociaied with them while 
we were rich in our resources and our 
commerce was entire. He must nego- 
ciate when both are desperately impaired. 
I would have negociated before our allies 
were defeated, and while they were yet 
- supposed to be in union.’ He must nego- 
ciate after victory has been declared in 
favour of the enemy, and the allies have 
been deserting us and one another. After 
this, that such a man could possibly sup- 
pose he is supporting the dignity of this 
country, and that he should put himself 
on a footing with any gentleman, who 
has not the misfortune to be in the pre- 
sent administration, is an extraordinar 

thing, but itis an assumption of merit 
which is peculiar to his majesty’s present 
ministers.—In the mean time, it is with 
heartfelt satisfaction I reflect, that in 
every thing I ever proposed, I have sup- 
ported the dignity of this country. I re- 
gard it as a circumstance of good fortune 
to me, that I never gave an opinion b 

which one drop of British blood was shed, 
or any of its treasure squandered. It has 
been my fortune to oppose, pehaps un- 
successtully, that which brought this 
country into a disastrous situation: I 
mean the American war—a war disastrous 
indeed; but after all the calamity which 
it produced, we were happy then com- 
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now. Good God, sir, that there should 
be a moment when the American war 
should be a state of happiness when com- 
pared to it! and yet so any person will 
find it to be on examining them both. 
The calamities of the American war bear 
no resemblance to the present. Does the 
minister deny the fact ? He has never yet 
said it; and I should be glad to hear him 
aver it now, for I am ready to answer 
him if hedoes. The right hon. gentlem: 

has thought fit to insinuate that ‘hone 
with whom I act never mention the glory 
of the British arms. The fact is noto- 
riously otherwise. There is not one in- 
stance in which we have withheld. praise 
from any of our gallant. heroes: on the 
contrary, we have been proud to praise 
them. The right hon. gentleman was 
not a member of this House in the time 
of the American war, but if he will take 
the trouble of inquiring, he may be easily. 
informed of the part I took in praising. 
the gallantry of the British troops. Ame- 
rica, however, was lost, We are now 
in alarm lest we should lose Ireland; and 
I own to you, Sir, that I tremble for the 
fate of Great Britain. Is it then a thing. 
to be endured, to hear a man accuse 
others of endeavouring to lower the dig- 
nity of the country, when we are doing 
all we can to save it, and are calling for 
an inquiry into the conduct of that very 
man who has brought us to the last stake, 
in which we are contending for our very 
existence? And shall it be still a question 
who is the best friend to the honour and 
interests of Great Britain? This inquiry 
may not take place, but I am glad the 
hon. gentleman has intimated his inten- 
tion of again bringing the subject forward 
in some other shape. He can do it with 
great propriety. But I wish to be in- 
formed, if this committee be not granted, 
what Iam to say to my constituents if 
they ask, Who are the allies of this coun- 
try ? What is our relative situation with. 
the king of Prussia? what with the Em- 
peror ? What has been the conduct of ad- 
ministration with regard to the war? 
What is the situation of Ireland? To all 
these questionsI can only answer, ‘I 
cannot tell you any thing of these mat- 
ters. The House of Commons would 
not grant me an inquiry: they went hand 
in hand with the nmnister.”? I wish the 
House of Commons to have credit with 
the people. I know there are enemies to 
this House ; and if you refuse this com- 
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mittee, you will furnish more arguments 
against the House of Commons than any 
that ever were written upon the subject. 

The question being put, “ That the 
House do now adjourn,” the House di- 


vided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Canning - - 
YAS 4 Mr. John Smith - } ag 
Mr. Grey + =- - 
NoEs ) Mr. Sheridan - - i e 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Mr. Halhed’s* Motion respecting the 
Prophecies of Richard Brotners.4 March 
30. Mr. Halhed gave notice that he 
would to morrow bring forward a motion 
respecting the Prophecies of Richard 
Brothers. 


March 31. Mr. Halhed rose and ad- 
dressed the House as follows : 

Although the motion I am about to 
submit to the House be strictly con- 
formable to the tenor of the notice I gave 
yesterday, yet I must beg explicitly to 
be understood as having nothing to say 
which can possibly give offence to any 
gentleman who hears me, as if dictated 
by any animosity or the spirit of Bay 

uch more do I desire most pointedly 
to abjure all intention of throwing out a 
single hint against the executive govern- 
ment of this country, or any one of the 
hon. gentlemen who compose it. I should 
indeed think myself singularly happy if I 
could by any form of words, contrive to 


* Nathaniel Brassey Halhcd, esq., a gentle- 
man distinguished for his attainments in 
Oriental literature. He was formerly in the 
civil service of the East India Company in 
Bengal. On his return to England, he ob- 
tained a seat in parliament for Lymington; 
and afforded a memorable and melancholy 
instance of the eccentricity of the human 
mind, by becoming the avowed champion of 
Richard Brothers, and publicly protessing his 
belief in the pretended mission of that 
wretched enthusiast. His valuable collection 
of Oriental MSS. was purchased of him by 
the trustees of the British Museum. Besides 
several pamphlets connected with the pro- 
poe of Brothers, Mr. Halhed has pub- 
ished a Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations 
of the Pundits; a2 Grammar of the Bengal 
Janguage; a Narrative of the Events which 
have sn dete in Bombay and Bengal, rela- 
tive to the Mahratta Empire since July 1777 ; 
and Imitations of the Epigrams of Martial, in 


4-parts, 
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disarm the prejudice (if any such exist, 
which I do not know) against me so as 
to obtain a fair and patient hearing, for 
what I shall have the honour to offer—if 
it be merely in consideration of that uni- 
form and respectful silence which I have 
hitherto observed ever since I have had 
a seat in parliament. 

In the first place, I hope gentlemen will 
acquit me of all personal motives in the 
‘eh I now take, or in any in which I 

ave lately engaged. Indeed it is well 
known that I have made some sacrifices 
both on the score of friendship and of in- 
terest. Nor does it hitherto appear that 
by my new line of conduct I have any 
where obtained an equivalent. At least. 
I think I may be permitted loudly to 
assert, that I have no sinister intention 
whatsoever. That I have no intercourse 
with any man or set of men, public or 

rivate, whgse principles or whose actions 

ave, as far as I can judge, tended to 
the detriment of my country, or any of 
my countrymen; and that in separating 
myself from those gentlemen with whom 
I had always been used to act on the 
eo of war and peace, I have con- 

ucted myself in a fair, open, and con- 
sciencious manner, strictly within my 
duty as a member of parliament, and my 
honour as a gentleman. 

Now, Sir, to come more immediately 
to the subject of my intended motion, I 
flatter myself I shall not be deemed to 
convey any offensive meaning, if I express 
myself to have felt very great surprise, « 
when, on the 10th of this month, Richard 
Brothers was taken up by a warrant from 
the secretary of state, and as [ have been. 
told by the messenger in whose custody 
he now is, on suspicion of treasonable 
practices. I say I may well be surprised, 
because I, who am conscious that nota 
thought, word, or action of my life, 
ever had the remotest tendency towards 
such crimes, have been for near two 
months back, in the habit of seeing him 
very frequently, without perceiving in him 
the slightest symptom that could indicate 
any bad designs; and because I had lat- 
terly observed that his house, in the fore- 
noon, was constantly filled by persons of 

uality and fortune, of both sexes, and 
the street crowded with their carriages; 
none of which persons, I apprehend, 
would have once thought of paying him 
a single visit, much less of repeating it, 
if they could have conceived that they 
were fostering, encouraging, aiding, and 
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abetting a traitor. Government, there- 
fore, must have some peculiar informa- 
tion on the subject, of which both I and 
the persons to whom I allude, may be 
supposed ignorant; and, while I bow 
with the most unfeigned submission to 
the authority of the state, I hope to be 
indulged with speaking of Mr. Brothers 
in regard to that which I do know, 

As a private man, Mr. Brothers is cer- 
tainly a most unexceptionable character ; 
and I have heard he was always much res- 
pecie and esteemed in the navy. To 

is aflability, moderation, and good sense 
in society, it is impossible but all those 
who have visited him must bear con- 
cordant testimony. But he has written 
two very extraordinary books—Aye, sir, 
there’s tlle rub. The man was very well 
apart from his pen and ink, but when he 
mounted on the Pegasus of prophecy, 
he has galloped over all our heads, at 
the risk every moment, of dashing out 
our brains, together with his own. Per- 
haps, for indeed I speak only by conjec- 
ture, perhaps, I say, these books may 
be the cause of his present detention. 
But if'so, I may reasonably express my 
astonishment that they should still be 
permitted full and free circulation, so 
rouch so, that 1 can assure gentlemen, 
from my own knowledge, the sale of them 
has most rapidly nid inconceivably in- 
creascd since the confinement of their 
autior. Every man must feel that trea- 
son should not be permitted to dissemi- 
nate itself in this manner, and therefore 
finding that no obstacle whatever has 
been opposed to the vent of those publi- 
cations, I must necessarily doubt, I say, 
whether or not they are the cause of Mr. 
Brothers’s imprisonment. At, least, how- 
ever, while they are not prosecuted, nor 
even threatened, 1 am at liberty, I con- 
ceive, to buy them, to read them, and 
to make my own comments on them, and 
to disperse them in whatever manner I 
choose, and all without intending, much 
less without giving, any offence to the 
government of this country. 

These books, Sir, if I may be supposed 
sufficiently compos mentis to form any 
judginent on the subject, appear to me 
to be founded on principle which every 
one of us acknowledge and avow, namely, 
the common broad principle of Chris- 
tianity, as it ig contained in the Bible. 
Christianity, we all know, is subdivided 
into an innumerable multiplicity of facts, 
which differ from each other in more or 
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few subordinate articles. But they must 
all necessarily admit the interference, in 
some shape or other, of God in the go- 
vernment of the world, and the authenti- 
city of the scriptures, on which all chris- 
tianity depends. Now though I do not 
say it is altogether a shadow, yet it cer- 
tainly is not inadmissible in this free coun- 
try——where a translation of the whole 
Bible is published in the Vernacular tongue, 
by royal authority, for any man to build 
upon those scriptures as a theory of his 
own, in conformity to that which he may 
conceive to be their true and recondite 
meaning. Always, however, I most im- 
plicitly allow—in perfect submission to the 
laws and police of the country. As a 
matter most in point, I shall beg leave to 
instance the very numerous and very dis- 
cordant commentaries which have been 
written more in this kingdom than in any 
other, on the prophecies contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. I shall be bold 
to say, that the very canons of the Ang- 
lican church, and the authority of the 
prophecies themselves, is put out of all 
doubt. All the difference that can exist 
in opinion must necessarily be on the score 
of interpretation. 

One man finds the whole of their myste- 
rious and hidden allusions to bear exclu- 
sively on Rome, and another on Turkey. 
France is by some deemed the grand thea- 
tre of their renunciation ; by others, per- 
haps, Germany or Poland. But if one 
solitary individual happen to pinch on 
Great Britain as the destined spot for the 
elucidating of these enigmatical predic- 
tions, surely it is not unseasonable that he 
should request cool and dispassionate in- 
vestigation of the grounds of his assertion 
before you condemn him to fire and fag- 
got. We have all heard, and thought, 
that prosecution for rcligious opinions was 
annihilated in England, that toleration 
was every where making a rapid progress. 
This toleration is what I now solicit; not 
immediately on Mr. Brothers’s account, 
but on my own. §[ solicit it inthe present 
instance for the few minutes in which I 
shall detain the House, aad I shall then 
solicit it fur a candid perusal of the pa- 
pers which I mean to make the subject of 
this day's motion. 

I have heard, but I really know it not 
on any certain authority, that Mr. Bro- 
thers’s arrest proceeds from an expression 
in one of the very last pages of the last 
edition of his book, dated 20th of Febru- 
ary, relative to the king. If I may do it 
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without offence, I will venture to read that 
passage, and endeavour to show, that it 
contains no treasonable or inflammatory 
matter whatever. I have selected this par- 
ticular passage, because I have vey good 
information that the jury impannelled to 
try him for insanity, desired him to read it, 
and say if he avowed it, both of which he 
did ; and really, Sir, any man may do the 
same, without any colour of suspicion for 
treasonable practices. Here it is: see 
page 110. * The Lord God commands 
me to say to you, George the third, king 
of England, that immediately on my being 
revealed in London to the Hebrews, as 
their prince, and to all nations as their 
governor, your crown must be delivered 
up to me, thatall your power and autho- 
rity may cease.” Now, Sir, it is fair to 
say, that if I were to premise a palpable 
impossibility to sucha proposition, I might 
make a similar demand on the king. 1 do 
not mean that it might not be deemed in- 
decent or insulting, but we see greater 
and more scandalous liberties taken every 
day with his majesty in pamphlets, news- 
apers, print-shops, &c. If, for instance, 
were to assert, that on some future day. 

I should ascend to the top of St. Paul's, 
and from thence fly over London, and in 
sight of all its inhabitants, to Westminster 
Abbey, after which the king must seat me 
on his throne, and kiss my great toe, most 
people, I allow, would think me mad; 
but I certainly should not dream of bemg 
apprehended for treason. What has Mr. 
Brothers said?—He has said, that he 
shall be revealed to the people of London, 
by a sign similar to that of Moses, namely, 
turning a common hazel stick into a ser- 
pent, and reinvesting it into a rod, a 
fact, full as impossible to all human com- 
i bea as my flying from St. Paul's to 
estminster Abbey; and that he shall 
then be visibly accompanied by an angel, 
in the form of fire ; after eich the king 
must do so and so. The whole therefore 
depends on the previous performance of a 
fact, which certainly no one member of 
administration deems within the verge of 
possibility. I must honestly confess that 
in this instance, the very opposite con- 
struction to that of treasonable intention, 
appears self-evident ; the prophet engages 
to accomplish his part of the miracle first, 
after which he says, the king will perform 
the second miracle, namely, hand his 
crown to an obsure individual, who was 
his own subject, aud actually his prisoner. 
HJad the condition been reversed, the plea 
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of treason would not have been so ill- 
founded, and the ignorant, the profligate, 
or the ill-intentioned, might have made a 
handle of it, to the detriment of the mo- 
narchy, if a sufficient number of prose-: 
lytes had been obtained to co-operate in 
the purpose. All the inference I pretend 
to draw from this circumstance is the fol- 
lowing : if the asserted mission of this 
prope be true, and if he be destined to 
perform the miracle alluded to, his present 
imprisonment will be no obstacle at all. 
If there be no foundation for his predic- 
tions, I think an innocent man is made 
uselessly to suffer for a mental delusion, 
which dia not require such severity. For 
without being an enthusiast, I hope I may 
for once apply a couple of verses from the’ 
book which we all profess to hold in vene- 
ration; they are the 30th and $9th verses | 
of the 5th chapter of Acts: “ For if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought: but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” And here it may 
not be unréasonable to remark, that Mr. 
Brothers had actually renounced seeing 
all indiscriminate visitors two days before 
he was arrested by order of government, 
and to this circumstance he alludes, in one 
of the last passages of his book, so that 
in fact if he had been guilty of any trea- 
sonable practices he had anticipated the 
intentions of government, by voluntary: 
renunciation of government; and I pre- 


‘sume it will hardly be said that four or five 


unambitious men, of whom I was one, 
having occasional admittance to. pass an 
hour with him in a morning, could have 
any serious desiz:ns to overturn the state, 
and to dethrone the king. 

Now, Sir, with respect to his prophe- 
cies in general, [ must own, that as far as 
it has come to my knowledge, all those 
which he has recorded in print have either 
actually been already fulfilled, or remain 
in a state of which it cannot, with any 
propriety, be asserted that their comple- 
tion is impossible. If it be a fact, as I 
myself do not hesitate to declare my un- 
qualified belief, that he did write to the 
king, to you, Sir, to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and others, in the manner, and in- 
the dates which particularised many other - 
of his predictions, either they have been 
fulfilled, or, if not, you are called upon 
to refute them; but this 1 roundly main-- 
tain, and defy any man to prove the con- 
trary, that out of his prophecies. as here 
published, not one has hitherto turned 
out to be false; and all the miserable at- - 
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tempts, in miserable pamphlets, to fritter 
them away, or demonstrate their failure, 
have ended in the disgrace of their authors. 

Among thedenunciations yet unfulfilled, 
and which I, in common with every other 
man, sincerely hope may never be ful- 
filled, are some which relate to this par- 
liament, and to the House where I am 
now speaking. If it be true, Sir, that I 
have still many friends here, who woul: 
kindly interpose to save me from that 
precipice uf obloquy and disgrace, down 
which they think I am about to rush in 
consequence of my present motion, I hope 
they wil! not deem it unpardonable in me 
to be guided by a similar sentiment, and 
to act upon the same motives of pure 
philanthropy, however erroneous, if I 
may be so unhappy as to apprehend their 
standing on the brink of a precipice in- 
finitely more alarming, and to say the 
truth, itis my opinion. Sir, I knew Mr. 
Brothers but a very short time before I 
pubiished a small pamphlet, which | hope 
every gentleman here has received. «I 
never saw either of these books of prophe- 
cies, or indeed heard of them till the 5th 
of January last, and the tenth of the 
same month was the first time I ever saw 
their author. I read his works, and com- 
pared them with the scriptures, as ad- 
vised. I declare, upon my honour, this is 
the whole and entire ground of the pre- 
sent bias of my thoughts, which in one 
sepse may certainly be called my conver- 
sion. 1 confess, indeed, that having a 
good deal of leisure, 1 took considerable 
pains on the subject, and by frequent pe- 
rusal, discovered a variety of connexions 
and coincidences between the several parts 
of his works with each other, and between 
the whole and the scriptures, which at first 
sight had totally escaped my attention. Is 
it very unreasonable or indecent on my 
part to wish that gentlemen would apply 
some part of the leisure of the approach- 
ing recess of parliament, to a deliberate 
perusal of the same works? Can any de- 
triment result from it? Is it impossible 
that God should once more intcrtere in 


human aftairs, as we have the recorded. 


testimony of the Bible to prove he did for- 
merly ? This is. all I ask. 

Gentlemen will undoubtedly recollect 
frequent and palpable inattention both 
of governments and whole nations to dis- 
coveries of the utmost importance, and 
which have afterwards given a new turn 
to the affairs of mighty empires; to in- 
Stance only one. case, by how many 
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crowned heads and powerful countrics 
was Columbus rejected, when he offered 
practically to demonstrate the existence 
of the Western continent? the thing was 
deemed impossible, the very supposition 
perhaps, was treated by many as im- 
pious. Facts, however have since bore 
sufficient evidence tu the solidity of his 
opinions, and left nothing but regret and 
remorse to those who had too precipitately 
despised them. 

In his second book, page 23, in my edi- 
tion he says “ He was commanded by the 
Lord God to go to the House of Parlia- 
ment on the 17th of May, 1792, and ac- 
quaint the members for their own personal 
safety, and general benefit of the country 
that the time of the world was come to 
fulfil the 7th chapter of Danicl.”” And 
much as I may regret, and much as all 
of us may have occasion to regret, that he 
was at that time dismissed (as he says) 
with unfeeling contempt and mciiiy 
from our door, since the subsequent un- 
fortunate events which he mentions to 
have been ordered to communicate to us, 
that they might have been averted, cannot 
now be prevented or redressed, still I 
may hope that the very coincidence ef the 
events, with his predictions, may have 
some weight with us not to reject him: 
unheard for tlre future; and for this rea- 
son, had he now been at liberty, I should 
certainly have moved that he be admitted 
to the bar of the House, aud there be 
suffered to declare to us any thing he may 
have it in command frem God to say. 

But that I may exhibit that unfeigned 
submissron which } most assuredly feel 
tewards the executive government of the 
country, I beg leave now to offer, and | 
most earnestly entreat to be permitted, 
to lay on your table a copy of his works 
for the use of such of the members as may 
choose to peruse them. 

I must confess, that I cannot charge my 
recollection with any instance of any 
printed papers having been so presented 
and therefore I am utterly at a loss to 
know if a@ paper so circumstanced, be ad- 
missible ; to obviate, therefore, this cause 
of rejection, I have taken the liberty to 
bring with me a complete copy of Mr. Bro- 
thers’s works, which I have had. bound for 
my own use, and in which I have inserted 
with my own hand, a very great number 
of notes, elucidations, and simular passages 
from the scriptures; all of which I con- 
ceive to be perfectly accessible to your 
table by the rules aud forms of the House, 
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assuring you, Sir, that I should not have 
presumed to intrude any observations of 
mine on your notice, if an any other mode 
(on the spur of the occasion) had sug» 
gested itself to my mind. 

Notwithstanding, I venture with all hus- 
mility to offer my opinion, that much la- 
bour of reference and comparison (which 
is not always a pleasant task) would be 
saved to those honourable - gentlemen 
who should deem the whole worthy of 
their attention, by the pains I have taken 
in adjusting and arranging the various 
correspondent passages, and with this 
view I beg leave to observe, that if my 
motion for laying the book on your table 
be granted, I shall then move, that it be 
printed for the use of the members. He 
concluded with moving, ‘¢ That the Books 
of Richard Brothers, intituled, ‘A Re- 
‘ vealed Knowledge,’ &c. be laid upon the 
table.” 

The motion not being seconded, the 
question was not put upon it. 


" April 20. Mr. Halhed gave notice 
that he should on a future day; have seve- 
ral motions to make relative to Mr. Bro- 
thers. First, with respect to the warrant 
of his commitment and examination hefore 
the privy council; secondly the proceed- 
ings betore the jury; and a motion for 
a. committee of that House to inquire 
into the cause of his present confine- 
ment. 


April 21. 
House as follows :— 

When I had the honour to make a mo- 
tion in the House this day three weeks 
relative to the books written by Mr. Bro- 
thers, it cannot be supposed that the ac- 
tual situation of the author was. out of 
my mind—very far from it; I had, in- 
deed, on that day designed to bring for- 
ward the subject in the form and manner 
in which I now present it; but altered 
my plan in consequence of a desire from 
an hon. member, my particular friend, and 
whose opinion has always great weight 
with mc. When I had so deviated from 
my original idea, I had the misfortune to 
be told by the most respectable and most 
respected authority in this House, that 
the motion I was about to make was 
exceedingly objectionable in. point of 
matter. In this situation, which way can 
I turn myself? What rule shall I adopt 
for my conduct?—None, none but my 
own sense of duty;.a conscientious dis- 
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charge af those functions which the Bri- 
tish constitution so justly venerated by 
all of us, has consigned to that branch of 
the legislature, of which I form an un- 
worthy part, must and shall be my guide. 


Independent on principle, and attached to 


no party» I will not flinch from the task 
imposed on me by the hand of Provi- 
But I will certainly, by every 
conciliatory argument, endeavour to di- 
vest disapprobatian of its frown, and dis- 


arm prejudice of its severity. 


Sir, the papers which, according to my 
notice of yesterday, I shall this day move 
to be laid on your table are, the warrant 
from the secretary of state for the home 


department, by which Richard Brothers 


was arrested on the 4th of last month, on 
suspicion of treasonable practices, toge- 
ther with the information on which the 
warrant was founded ; and thirdly the mi- 
nutes of the whole proceedings, held at 
the King’s-head tavern in Palace-yard, 
on a writ de lunaticoinquirendo, together. 
with the verdict of the jury there impan- 
nelled. If any one of those papersare grant- 
ed on them, I mean to ground a motion 
for the House to resolve itself.into a com- 
mittee, to take the whole matter into con- 
sideration, and that the House may. after- 
wards give such relief thereon, as.to its 
wisdom shall seem requisite ; and as toe 
morrow is an open day, I hope I shall be 
indulged with so favourable an opportu- 
nity for my purpose. 

When I reflect on the subject of my. 
motion of the 3lst March, I own I am 
both surprised and concerned that. it 
should have experienced so little atten. 
tion. For it must have been demon-. 
strably evident that I could have no pri- 
vate or personal views in the business, 
even if I had not so pointedly disclaimed 
them ; and that the disregard, dislike, con- 
tempt, and abhorrence with which I have 
heard the books alluded to, occasionally: 
branded, are neither just nor reasonable, 
I am still so ignorant or so obstinate as. 
not to comprehend. But when I consi- 
der the exceeding variety of tempers, dis- 
positions, characters, and pursuits neces- 
sarily existing among so many different. 
persons, that I should not have found one 
gentleman to second me, is, I confess, a 
subject of much astonishment. For when 
a topic, pregnant with religious allusions: 
and professedly (even if we suppose it 


mistaken) founded on the grand basis of 


Christianity claimed nothing more than a 


deliberate discussion, where were the pro- 
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moters of the Sunday Reform bill ? When 
the cause of a suffering and persecuted 
individual pressed (though obliquely, and 
by insinuation a on the notice of the 
House, where were the meritorious de- 
fenders of Muir and Palmer? When 
dangers, however visionary, were an- 
nounced as threatening this parliament, 
and this nation, where were the indefati- 
gable detectors of the affiliated democratic 
societies ? When imputed insanity was of- 
fered for consideration, where were the 
invincible bulwarks that preserved regal 
delirium from an_ intrusive regency ? 
Alas! alas! they must all have been sick, 
er sleeping or peradventure on a jour- 
ney. When the subject of universal peace 
was offered as a matter of calm reflection, 
where were all the strenuous and able 
opposers of the present calamitous war ? 
When bolts and bars, imprisonment and 
chains were pathetically held up to view 
for commiseration and relief, men were 
persevering denunciators of the African 
Slave trade ! : 

‘Well, Sir, though my motion of that 
day did thus surprising] y falltothe ground, 
I must implicitly trust it did not wholly 
fail of its intended effect. Many gen- 
tlemen, I am convinced, did read Mr. 
Brothers’s books during the interval of 
the recess, and some I Loew tu have ap- 
plied for and received them from the au- 
thor himself previously to that period. 
Wherefore, though by my former ill suc- 
cess I am precluded from direct applica- 
tion to the contents of those books, I am 
perfectly warrantable in alluding to them, 
as of public notoricty: and indeed few 
compositions, since printing was first in- 
vented, have excited more general atten- 
tion. 

Any man who considers my former 
motion, must at once discover that it led 
to those which I presume to offer this 
day; and I should have thought myself 
unpardonably negligent of my duty, whe- 
theras a legislator or a christian, if I had 
suffered the business to evaporate alter 
once taking it up, without at least strain- 
ing every herve to procure some substan- 
tial. redress for the person who is known 
to have been the ultimate object of my 
exertions. . 

Had I in the former case succeeded, it 
would have been very natural, Sir, that I 
should beg of the House at large, to point 
outany passages in the books I have men- 
tioned, from whence the slightest tendency 
of a treasonable intention could be infer- 
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red. Imyself know ofnone. That alone 
which had been hinted to me, and which I 
had any reason to suspect as in the re- 
motest degree liable to such an imputa- 
tion, I clearly explained upon a former 
occasion. And the more pointedly to 
evince my perfect conviction of the inno- 
cence of these books, as far as treason is 
concerned, I here, in the face of the 
House, adopt the whole of them as my 
own. I subscribe to every assertion in 
them from the first to the last; I make 
dese a conscious, a willing accomplice 
in all the guilt contained in them—* Ha- 
betis confitentem reum,’’ and I desire no- 
mune more than to be proceeded against 
legally and up to final judgment and sen- 
tence upon those grounds. | 

If now there be treason lurking in these 
publications, I am committed beyond all 
evasion, and gentlemen know what to 
think of me; but Iam firmly convinced, 
no such accusation can be thought to at- 
tach, and that I am in no danger. And as, 
I trust, that hitherto, and up to the very 
instant of these assertions, I have ever 
maintained the character of a faithful sub- 
ject, and true to my oath of allegiance, I 
shall, for the present, venture to assume 
it as a fact, that the writings in question, 
as far as they go, are not treasonable. 
Their author then must haveincurred this 
dreadful imputation from some other cir- 
cumstance. Is it offensive, is it indecent, 
is it unparliamentary to inquire of what 
nature these damning circumstances may 
be ?—for I neither know, nor have heard, 
nor can possibly conjecture any one. Last 
year, when various persons were taken up 
by a similar interference of the executive 
power, we were fairly and candidly told 
the grounds of their arrest ; the formation 
of, or connexion with popular societies, 
formed on principles resembling those of 
the Jacobin clubs in France, and deemed 
to be equally subversive of all regular go- 
vernment, were the ostensible plea of 
their imprisonment. Here is a ground to 
stand upon. Here is a fact held up to the 
warning of every one. To be member of 
a club, or at least of a certain description 
of a club, subjects a man to the suspicion 
of treasonable practices. Was Mr. Bro- 
thers institutor of any such club? Was he 
even member of anyclub at all? I answer 
authoritatively, No. Well, but it may be 
said, if a number of persons be collected 
together, even without the form or name 
of a club, treason may still be disseminat- 
ed at such assembly. If the names of pre- 
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sident, or chairman, and secretary, be 
committed for those of minister and clerk, 
the mischief may be no less serious and 
no less apparent. For do we aot know, 
that Oliver Cromwell was himself a 
preacher, and subverted the constitutional 
beac of the country by means of 
eld preachers? J answer, Mr. Brothers 
was no preacher, he never assembled, nor 
thought of assembli any congregation 
whatever; and he had ait er more inten- 
tion nor more appearance of collecting an 
assembly for seditious purposes, or for 
@ny purpose, whatever, beyond that of ge- 
sarel conversation, than you, Sir, have at 
your levee, or the president of the royal 
society at his breakfasts. 
Mr. Brothers was generally at home a 
few hours in the morning. Inclination, 
curiosity, example, occasionally belief in 
his predictions, induced various persons to 
call upon him, and he was never denied 
to them. Members of parliament, and 
Jadies of quality, have met there without 
Dlusbing and without offence. Sometimes 
he was civilly treated, very often cavilled 
at, and not seldom abused; but he was 
maiformly calm, obliging, and consistent 
with all, In this part, therefore, of his 
conduct I am totally at a loss to discover 
_@ny outlines of the traitor; and if others, 
gnagre quicksighted than myself, have seen 
deeper into this particular,l hope it will be 
eoemmunicated to us this day for general 
information. Arguiag, however, from my 
own personal knowledge of him, as far as 
it goes, I assort, with no less boldness of 
his way of living than of his books, that 
no treason whatever can be detected in 
either 


Ie follows, that if there be no treason, 
there must be much insanity about him. 
For something, undoubtedly, we must as- 


sume, as the cause original y of his arrest, 


and hitherto of his imprisonment. B 
what test shall we try him on this head? 
sincerely hope not by the investigation at 
the King's-arms tavern; for if the pro- 
ceedings which I mean to move for, are 
fairly brought forward, as doubtless they 
will be, I amsure I shall prove the evidence 
on that head, to have been completely in- 
sufficient and nugatory. 

Now, Sir, if the books I formerly mov- 
ed for lay at present upon your table, I 
avould desire neither more nor better evi- 
dence than they contain, to evince to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable man, that 
the writer has not the slightest tincture of 
insanity about him. 


at is the object 
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professedly proposed by those books ?—~ 
the restoration of peace. From one end to 
the other, in every page, and in every 
sentence, we may yisibly trace this one 
grand prominent feature. Sometimes it is 
urged on the score of political advantage, 
sometimes on principles of religious duty ; 
here it is recommended by a striking pic- 
ture of its beneficial consequences, there 
contrasted by a terrific display of the calg- 
mities of war. The author shifts his ar- 
guments, and diversifies his representa- 
tions, to suit every species of understand- 
ing, and accommodate himself to all the 
various Classes of his readers ; and is this 
madness? Is that versatility of thought 
and sentiment, which in all other writers is 
deemed one of the first essentials of ge- 
nius, to be wantonly and unfeelingly mis- 
construed, as the wanderings of deranged 
intellect, because it may not exactly suit 
the temper of the times? Forbid it, every 
principle of virtue and justice; forbid it, 
every spark of humanity and philanthropy. 
In proof of what I have here faintly at- 
tempted to describe I might appeal to a 
thousand passages scattered over eve 
part of Mr. Brothers’s works; but I will 
produce only one; it is in the 41st page 
of the second book, andg more striking ex- 
ample of sound abilities and correct ima- 
gination, I am well persuaded, could na. 
where be selected from Demosthenes or 
Cicero, or any other of the best of human 
authors, ancient or modern. It is a com- 
ment on the 27th verse of the 7th chapter 
of Daniel. 

In what I have taken the liberty to 
state to the House on the present occa- 


} sion, I hope, Sir, I shall not be so widely 


misunderstood, as if I endeavoured to 
throw an odium, or set up an accusation 
against any members of the administration, 
or any other persons of respectability 
whatever: I have no such intention. [f 
spies and informers, basely stabbing a 
man’s fair fame in the dark, have misled 
the candid and unsuspecting minds of li- 
beral gentlemen, let us unmask their hy- 
pocrisy, and rescue their victim from un- 
merited punishment. If medical pre- 
tenders, by reliance on visionary theories, 
or with adeep laid plot of systematic vil- 
lany have conspired to cry down a man’s 
intellect, and rob him of Heaven's choicest 
inheritance, his sanity of understanding, 
let us expose their ignorance or chastise 
their depravity by effectual interference. 
All I wish is, to procure redress for an 
undeserving sufferer as J deem him, or to 
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gain some conviction of the justice of his 
sufferings. And that this, Sir, is not an 
easy matter, nor a matter attainable 
through any regular official channel, I 
hope to make fully evident; nor indeed 
do I know of any channel, but that of the 
‘inquisitorial authority of this House, by 
which the relief I speak of, which gentle- 
men will allow must necessarily be prompt 
‘if we would have it efficacious, can possi- 
bly be obtained. The person in question 
is, as a suspected traitor, in the power of 
the secretary of state—as a lunatic he is 
immediately under the lord chancellor. If 
I apply to chancery, I must expect to be 
told he is a state prisoner, under warrant 
from government for treasonable practices. 
If I refer to the secretary of state’s office, 
TY shall have the same answer as given 
-toanother friend of his, * that he is not 
properly under that department, but 
as a lunatic is to be sent to some hospital, 
where, perhaps, by leave of the governor, I 
"may be permitted to see him.”? Between 
these two noble personages, while I am 
bandied about as a shuttlecock, Mr. Bro- 
thers may be transferred to a third or a 
fourth department whitherall my industr 
may be exerted in vain totrace him. All 
I require, therefore, is to discover with 
precision whether this Mr. Brothers be a 
_ traitor ora lunatic. He may possibly be 
neither; but it is morally certain he can- 
‘not be both. I neither wish to palliate 
any crimes he may have committed, nor 
to screen himfrom any merited punishment 
of the law. | . 7 | 
A few words more, Sir, and I am done. 
I have caused to be delivered at the door, 
a printed paper, written, I confess, partly 
on another subject than personal contro- 
versy, though bearing immediately also on 
my present motion. I most sincerely 
apologize for its intrusion, and I hope 
T shall be forgiven, when I mention, that 
it is done prccisely for the purpose of tak- 
ing shame to myself, in having there in- 
serted a proposition which is not war- 
ranted by fact. As far as that assertion 
oes, [can say nothing in my own defence. 
admit it to be false, and I ask pardon for 
its insertion. I have there said, that “the 
verdict of lunacy was brought in at the 
very meeting before ever the person to be 
decided on was examined at all, and Inow 
know that his examination was previous to 
the verdict—they had only made up their 
minds toit, before they saw him. I eat 
my words. Now with respect to the do- 
cuments which I move for, they cannot, I 
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think, betray any secrets of state. For if 
there exists a plot, of which government 
wished to explore the different ramificz- 
tions, before they promulgate their infor- 
mation, I think the verdict of lunacy rs 
effectually done away. A conspiracy 
headed by a madman can be no very tre 
mendous object, nor do F think his ac- 
complices could have so long lain hid, 
when their chief was in confinement, and 
if this supposed conspiracy lay in his books 
why, after the open warning I gave three 
weeks ago, has no ep been taken to im- 
de their circulation? The examination 
Before the privy council I am pretty well 
assured, may be published without any 
danger. was politeness candour and 
good sense in that quarter: and though 
curiosity might be gratified by the publi- 
cation, no new article would from thence 
be added to the catalogue of treason. Of 
the verdict of insanity I have littie to say. 
The jurymen themselves are not very con- 
sistent in their accounts of it, which may 
a little palliate the error I have acknow- 
ledged; but if their proceedings be grant- 
ed to my motion, opinion then will have 
something solid to rest on. I now con- 
clude, most earnestly intreating gentle- 
men to consider themselves as representa- 
tives of the whole British nation, to beme- 
ritoriously employed in redressing, where 
it may be possible, the acciden oer 
sions of any one British individual, how- 
ever obscure, and I hope that a man who 
has creditably served his king and coun- 
try in the royal navy, the pride and the 
bulwark of the empire, will never appeal 
in vain to a British House of Commons. I 
therefore move, ‘* That a copy of the war- 
rant of the Secretary of State for the a 
prehending of Richard Brothers, be lad 
before this House, together with a copy 
of the information on which that warran 
was grounded.” 

Mr. Halhed having given in his motion, 
the Speaker asked, who seconds this mo- 
tion? Therebeing no answer, the Speaker 
said, as this motion is not seconded. it 
cannot be put from the chair. 

Debate tn the Commons on the Bill for 
the better Observation of Sunday.| March 
26. Sir W. Dolben having moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill to amend ahd 
render more effectual the act of the 29th 
of Charles 2nd, for the better Observation 
of the Lord's Day, commonly called Sun- 


day, , 
“Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that he rose 
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with the intention of moving, that the 
second reading be deferred to that day 
three months. He felt confident, that 
when the House heard his reasons, they 
would not let this bill proceed; they 
would not wish to extend the act of 29 
Cha. 2nd so faras to make a breach of it 
punishable by fine and imprisonment ; 
and to subject the person offending to an 
indictment as for a misdemeanor. He 
was as much attached to a proper ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day as any man ; 
but his objection to this bill was, that if 
it \aenan it would operate oppressively 
only on the middling class of the people. 
If the House were really zealous for the 
observance of the Lord’s day, why did 
they not go to houses of luxury, to clubs, 
and the dwellings of the hi ee ranks ? 
Persons of rank and fortune had servants 
to dress their hair ona Sunday, in order 
that they might appear decent at church ; 
but the middling ranks were obliged to 
. have a hair-dresser. It was true that 
hair-dressing was not a matter of neces- 
sity, but it was of decency, and he 
thought it creditable to the country that 
persons of all ranks should appear clean 
and decent in their attendance on public 
worship. By the act of Charles 2nd 
hair-dressers were liable to a penalty of 
5s., but by this act to a large fine and im- 
prisonment. Gentlemen surely could 
not wish to subject persons to such pe- 
nalties for a laudable attention to de- 
cency. Many of the lower classes did 
not get their wages till a late hour on a 
Saturday night; and by this act if they 
should buy a piece of beef on Sunday, 
they would be liable to be fined any im- 
prisoned. It might be said, this was a 
work of necessity; but still they were 
liable to be indicted, and he did not like 
subjecting them to all the inconveniences 
of a prosecution, nor to leave to a jury 
to determine whether necessary or not. 
Another objection was, that by the act 
of Charles 2nd no penalty could be in- 
curred, unlcss information were given in 
ten days; but this bill limited no time, 
there was no limitation to an indictment ; 
so that if any person were to have his 
hair dressed, or took a boat, or rode out 
the next Sunday after passing the bill, he 
might be punished at any period of his 
life. He admired an observance of reli- 
gion, but it was that excellent religion 
which was the effect of reason, and not 
an enthusiastic effusion from the taber- 


nace, or amystical reverie. He believed 
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that none even of the most fanatical fol- 
lowers of Whitfield would wish to have 
this bill passed, if they took the trouble 
of considering it. He therefore moved, 
that instead of now, the second reading 
be deferred to this day three months. 
Mr. Eliot said, that one consideration 
in favour of the bill was, that the act of 
Charles 2nd had been ineffectual. The 
observance of the sabbath was essential 
to the very existence of religion; it was 
notoriously declining in this country; in 
the present year, the building of great 
edifices was carried on openly, and in 
defiance of decency, on a Sunday. Ano- 
ther circumstance which was very offen- 
sive in the eye of decorum was, the 
great number of public waggons which 


travelled the road on a Sunday. Some 
few years ago no such thing as a public 
on the Sab- 


waggon was seen on the roa 
bath day; whereas, nothing was now 
more common; and it was carried to an 
extent which required considerable re- 
striction. Justices of peace did not know 
how properly to enforce the penalties 
inflicted on persons not observing the 
Lord’s day. It was certainly right to re- 
lieve them from this difficulty, by some 
amendment to the act of Charles 2nd; he 
therefore hoped, that gentlemen would 
suffer the bill to go into a committee. 

Sir W. Dolben was strongly of opinion, 
that some such bill as this was ex- 
tremely neccssary. He had therefore 
brought it in; and as nothing he had yet 
heard went against the principle of the 
bill, it ought ‘to be permitted to go toa 
committee. 

Mr. Courtenay considered the bill not 
only as very reprehensible in its conse- 
quences, as being a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties affecting chiefly the middle and 
lower orders of people; but he averred 
it was also a very inquisitorial bill. He 
could see no reason why waggons should 
be restricted from passing on a Sunday, 
when gentlemen’s carriages and post 
coaches were allowed to roll about the 
roads without the smallest animadversion. 
In the case of waggons it might be ne- 
cessity which induced their owners to 
use them on that day; in that of gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, it was the mere whim 
or pleasure of the owners which put their 
wheels in motion. The due observance 
of the Lord’s day, by which he supposed 
the attendance at some place of public 
worship was meant, was equally broke 
through in both cases ; and why it should 
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be more deserving of censure, in the case 
of necessity than it was in that of ca- 

rice, it was not in his power to account. 

e conjured the House not to give way 
to this sanctimonious enforcement of the 
observance of that noble religion which 
was professed in this country, by endea- 
vouripg to make the dread of a justice’s 
watrant more conducive to its general 
establishment and security, than the 
sublime dictates of sovereign reason. In 
the starched and gloomy days of the 
Commonwealth, no such means as these 
had been resorted to, and every one knew 
how much stress was laid on the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day in those times. 
Mr. Hume mentioned a dialogue between 
a Puritan and a Cavalier, in which the 
Puritan tells the other that his party are 
very wicked, for that ‘they indulged 
themselves in gaming, in drinking, and in 
the company of lewd women, and never 
went to church.” ‘ True,” replies the 
Cavalier, ‘‘ we do so, and we do it openly 
—our nature impels us to love women, 
and our inclination to drink, game, and 
stay away from church; but you do all 
these ee in fact, and hypocritically 
veil it under the sanctimonious ceremo- 
nies of ostentatious observanccs.’’—He 
objected to the present bill on another 
ground; for under pretence of enforcing 
a stricter observance of the Lord's day, 
by the middling and lower class of peo- 
ple, it gave licence to another numerous 
set of men to break in upon that ob- 
servance, in a manner which they were 
restricted from by the act of Charles 2nd. 
In pursuance of that act, and by the 
common law, no bailiff or sheriff’s officer 
could execute any writ, process, or ex- 
ecutions on a Sunday. By this act they 
were empowered to execute all such pro- 
cesses for offences committed on that day. 
There was another striking hardship, that 
would be aconsequence if this bill passed 
ito a law. Every person who could not 
afford to pay a valet to dress his hair, 
would, if he sent for a hair-dresser, be 
liable to be prosecuted. It acted also by 
way of double penalty, for the poor hair- 
dresser was liable to the same penalties. 
What had the poor hair-dressers done, he 
asked, to make them so odious in the 
yes of ministers, that they were thus, in 
the exercise of their trade, to be exposed 
to the risk of punishment more than 
other classes of men in the community.— 
lie was convinced the bill would be pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences = In- 
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o’clock. 
and if any informer saw this honest son of 
industry laying out his money for so ir- 
religious a purpose as purchasing a dinner 
for his family, he might get the poor 
creature indicted, and afterwards punish- 
ed by fine or imprisonment. 
be the blessed effects of this bill if passed 
into a law! Much had lately been said 
and written about prophecies, which had 
in no small degree, 


were things 
tend to, but he had lately met with one 
written about 260 years a 
peared ina 
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stead of conciliating men’s minds, and 
making them love religion, it would sour 


the minds of the people, and render them 
liable to the most unjust punishments. It 
had been well observed, that among the 


lower and most industrious orders, it fre- 


quently happened, that fathers of families 


id not receive their wages before twelve 


It was then Sunday morning, 


Such would 


armed and agitated 
the minds of the people. Prophecies 
which he did not much at- 


, which ap- 
per intituled, he believed. 
Rowland’s Itinerary. This he would, 
with permission, read to the House: ' 


“In Oxford, much against my will 
I met two Knights, Dolben and Hill, 


The first he was a-most profane one ; 
The next a rigid Puritanian, 


Who hang’d his wicked Cat on Monday, 
Because she catch'd a mouse on Sunday.” 
As this bill would tend to throw a gloom 
over men’s minds by making them amena- 


ble to such severe penalties and punish- 


ments as were never deemed necessary 
in the profligate days of Charles 2nd to 
enforce a@ proper observance of the Lord’s- 
day ; and, as he was convinced that the 
people in general paid every decent at- 
tention to it, he should give his decided 
read a second time. 

Mr. Pitt did not think the bill was such 
as ought to be passed into a law; but 
as some amendment of the laws now in 
being was necessary, he wished the bill 
to be allowed to go into a committee. 

Alderman Newnham was against the 
principle of the bill. The law as it 
stood was, he thought perfectly adequate 
to enforce every necessary observance of 
the Lord’s-day. The act of Charles 2nd 
imposed a fine on persons purchasing even 
necessary provisions ona Sunday, and to 
add to that the penalty of imprisonment 
would be abominable. 

The Master of the Rolls said, the pre- 
sent question was a very short one. Was 
there any necessity for farther enforce- 
ment of the proper observance of the 
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Lord’s-day, or was there not? For his 
own ig he thought there was, and 
thoug 
bill as it now stood, he was still for let- 
“8 it gointo a committee. 

ord W. Russell saw much mischief in 
passing such a bill as the present. It 
would tend to revive those religious dis- 
tinctions which had given great uneasi- 
ness to the people in former times. It 
would also give encouragement to a more 
extensive exertion of the infamous ta- 
lents of a set of men who had given 
much alarm and vexation to the people 
in modern times: he meant spies and in- 
formers. Those pests to the comfort 
and happiness of social life, and the free- 
dom of the community at large, would 
be let loose upon the public like beasts 
of prey, and would harass and terrify the 
people, from the wide scope which would 
thereby be afforded to them for the abo- 
minable exercise of private pique and 
personal malevolence. He was of opi- 
nion, that the Lord’s-day was in general 
well kept in this country, and that where 
it was not so the laws in being were 
fully adequate to enforce that which was 
proper and necessary. 

olonel Cawthorne said, there were 
numerous bodies of men in this country 
who were obliged to work on a Sunday. 
He instanced the glasshouses, collieries, 
&c. where the fires must be kept in, or 
the works would be at a stand. Were 
these men to be subjected to fines and im- 
ptisonment for what could not be avoided ? 
He hoped not. The laws already in 
force were fully adequate. He would 
therefore oppose the bill. 

Sir Richard Hill was of opinion the bill 
should be suffered to go into a commit- 
tee. He said, much nridicule had been 
endeavoured to be introduced on the oc> 
casion, but that to him signified nothing. 
He should not wonder to hear any one 
ridiculed now-a-days for barely mention- 
ing the Bible. Still he would contend 
that a more strict observance of the 
Lord’s-day was necessary, and he thought 
the laws now in force were not sufficient 
for that purpose. 

The question being put, that the word 
** now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 


Tellers, 
"er Mr. E. J. Eliot > >= 
YEAS 4 gi William Dolben - } = 
sae ‘Mr. M.A. Taylor - - 
Nors } Mr. Dent - . 2 i 2l 


Jor the better Obsercation of Sunday. 


he by no means approved of the 
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The bill was then read a second time. 
On the 13th of April it was moved, that 
the bill be committed on that day six 
months. Upon this the House divided : 
Yeas, 44; Noes, 43. The bill was con- 
sequently lost for the session. 


Debate on the Earl of Gutlford’s Motion 


| for a Committee on the State of the Na- 


tion.] March 30. ‘The order of the day 
being read, 

The Earl of Gutlford said, that he rose 
at the most awful and critical period that 
had ever occurred in the history of the 
country, to call upon their lordships to ap« 
point a day to take into consideration 
the State of the Nation; an object the 
most serious and important that could 
possibly engage their attention. In lay- 
ing his grounds for an inquiry, he should 
chiefly: call the attention of their lord- 
ships to the present state of our allies, 
the conduct of government towards neu- 
tral powers, and the domestic situation of 
the country. He should arrange what he 
had te say under three classes, namely, 
what related to the political, the military, 
and the naval system, which had been 
pursued by ministers in the conduct of 
the war. On each of these heads, he 
hoped to convince their lordships, that 
there was urgent ground of pet And, 
first, as to the political system which had 
been adopted by ministers. He should 
not now enter into the justice or ne- 
cessity of the war. But it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that after our exertions 
had ceased for the defence of Holland, 
the object of the war had been left en- 
tirely vague and indeterminate. Minis- 
ters ought to have adopted one of two 
objects: either they ought to have held 
out that the present was a war for the 
restoration of the French monarchy, in 
which case they would have united the 
views, and concentered the efforts of ail 
the friends of royalty; or they ought to 
have declared, that it was a war in order 
to curb the progress of French ambition, 
and confine them within their own territo= 
ries. Had the object of the war been pro- 
fessed to be the restoration of the French 
monarchy, its absurdity would long since 
have been perceived, and the people of 
this country would have been tired of 

rosecuting so fruitless a contest. Had 
it been declared that it was ria to 
curb French ambition, and confine 
within their own limits, without any wish 
on our part to interfere with their govern- 
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ment, an opportunity would have present- 
ed itself for restoring peace, when we 
were in possession of so many places on 
the French frontiers, and had acquired 
great part of their islands in the West- 
Indies. But what had been the conduct 
of ministers? They had avowed no pre- 
cise object; they had adhered to no 
steady line of action. Here lord Guilford 
referred to the different declarations 
which had been made by our ministers 
abroad, as contrasted with the conduct 
which had been adopted in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. At the very moment 
that lord Hood was engaging to support 
the Toulonnese, in restoring Louis 17th, 
to the throne of his ancestors, ministers 
were bartering with the Corsicans, to 
withdraw their allegiance from their law- 
ful monarch, in order to transfer it to a 
foreign sovereign. So that, at the very 
moment they were professing to concur 
in the object of restoring Tous 17th, 
they were taking measures to dilapidate 
his dominions and seduce his subjects 
from their fealty... What could be the ef- 
fects of this duplicity, but to inspire all 
true loyalists in France with disgust and 
abhorrence, and render them as averse to 
the success of those pretended friends of 
monarchy, as to the usurpation of their 
republican rulers? Lord Guilford next 
proceeded to examine the conduct of mi- 
nisters towards the neutral powers, which 
he affirmed had been calculated to stain 
the character and lower the dignity of the 
nation. It had neither been marked by 
that sense of honour, nor those maxims 
of justice, which ought to regulate the 
proceedings of a great people in their trans- 
actions with other states. Ministers 
seemed to have proceeded upon that 
broad principle, which had been avowed 
by sir Gilbert Elliot that all mankind must 
become parties in the present contest. 
The insolence of the bravado had not, 
however been justified by the success of 
the means which were employed, in order 
to carry it into effect: the remonstrance 
of lord Robert Fitzgerald to the states of 
Switzerland, had only the effect to pro- 
duce a calm and dignified answer ae 
that republic. Even the petty state of 
Genoa laughed at the high tone of those 
menaces, which afterwards proved to be 
impotent. Their conduct towards Den- 
mark and Sweden had been marked by 
the same insolence, and followed by the 
same effects. All these powers, and the 
duke of Tuscany had lately added himself 
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to the number, had shown what ministers 
affected not to believe, that the French were 
fully capable of maintaining the accustom- 
ed relations of peace and amity with other 
nations.—-He next proceeded to remark 
upon the different treaties into which mi- 
nisters had entered with the allies; trea- 
ties which had only proved to be useless 
and expensive. In all of them he found 
the condition, that this country was not 
to make peace till all our allies should be 
restored to the possession of their terri- 
tories ; a condition which might operate 
as a material obstacle to any negociation, 
and, perhaps, scarcely be got over with- 
out a seeming breach of faith. What was 
the advantage we-had derived from those 
treaties? Would the Emperor have been 
less strenuously disposed to fight in de- 
fence of his own dominions in the Austrian 
Netherlands ? Could the king of Prussia 
possibly have afforded us less assistance, 
though we had not entered into the treaty 
of 1793, or the subsequent subsidiary 
treaty ? Could the stadtholder have been 
more unfortunate even, though, we had 
allowed the Dutch peaceably to submit 
to the free navigation of the Scheldt, and 
not forced them to take part with us in 
the war? Spain and Sardinia were both 
previously engaged in the war, and it 
was not necessary that we should form 
new engagements in order to secure their 
co-operation. Might we not have re- 
served to ourselves to have afforded them 
that degree of assistance which we might 
find expedient, without pledging our- 
selves to terms which might be found in- 
convenient in their subsequent operation 2 
One ally we had of a peculiar description, 
who might be truly said to have afforded 
us a negative assistance; he meant the 
empress of Russia, who, though she af- 
fected more zeal in the cause of bee 
than any of the confederate powers, 

hitherto done nothing to co-operate with 
their arms. She had taken another way 
to promote the interests of regular go- 
vernments, With her, liberty and rebel- 
lion were synonimous terms; and she 
might ede think that by crushing the 
brave Kosciusko, the champion and sup- 
port of freedom in Poland, she had done 
more to benefit the common cause than 
by reducing a province or subduing an 
army of the French.—Lord Guilford next 
took a view of the military conduct of 
the war. The uniform train of disasters 
which had taken place, furnished of them- 
selyesagufficient groundof inquiry. Lf they 
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did not afford decisive evidence of miscon- 
duct on the part of ministers, they were at 
least fully sufficient to justify suspicion. 
He adverted to what had taken place at the 
siege of Dunkirk, and to the proceedings 
at Toulon, which equally called for dis- 
cussion. He asked, why so large a force 
had been retained on that insignificant 
spot Corsica, to the detriment of our 
other exertions? From the want of a 
’ gufficient force in the West Indies, the 
acquisitions which we had made in the 
French islands, had again been wrested 
from us; and he wished that even our 
‘own possessions might be safe in that 

uarter. How could ministers explain 
the circumstance of so large a force hav- 
ing been suffered to remain inactive at 
Southampton, where a gallant commander 
had been employed only in drilling the 
new eorps? But a circumstance more re- 
markable than all was, that several regi- 
ments destined for the service of the colo- 
nies, had been suffered to remain for 
months in the transports, and to pine 
away with disease and sickness. A still 
more melancholy object of consideration 
was the situation of our brave: country- 
men on the continent, who had been 
driven from the walls of Landrecy to the 
extremities of the Rhine, and had gra- 
dually been suffered to perish in useless 
conflicts, till their numbers were now dimi- 
nished from 30,000 to between 7 and 
8,000. These were facts which called 
for the most rigorous mvestigation; and 
if they should be found to be true, no 
blame could be too great for the neglect 
or misconduct from which they had pro- 
ceeded. —Lord Guilford next took a view 
of the naval service of the war. The 
same neglect and failure which appeared 
in the other branches, were not less dis- 
-cernible in this. He alluded to the cul- 
eae deficiency of convoy, and the num- 

er of captures, which exceeded those of 
any former war. He knew that these 
captures had been ascribed to the increase 
of our commerce, but this argument was 
refuted by the high rates of insurance. 
For though in conscquence of the in- 
creased number of shipping, more might 
~ be liable to be taken, the risk did not be- 
come greater to a single ship. He men- 
tioned the injury which commerce had 
suffered from the detention of vessels, in 
consequence of the want of convoy, for 
such a length of time, that the profit was 
entirely swallowed up. ‘The higher rates 
of insurance were such as, in some places, 
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to operate as a total embargo upon trade. 
Notwithstanding that we engaged in the 
war with a navy so greatly superior to 
that of France, the French fleet had been 
suffered to parade in our channel without 
Opposition or annoyance. While so many 
of our vessels had been captured, and 
our seamen carried into French prisons, 
the two most important convoys of the 
enemy had been permitted safely to reach 
their destined ports. In every instance, 
in which British commanders and seamen 
had been engaged, they had shown, by 
their skill and their gallantry, that no 
blame whatever could attaoh to them, 
and that the fault must entirely rest with 
those who had the chief direction and 
distribution of the naval force.—Such 
were the leading facts to which he wished 
to call the attention of their lordships, 
and which he considered as constituting 
proper grounds of inquiry. Wherever we 
turned our view, there appeared nothing 
but actual disgrace and impending cala- 
mity. What was the state of our re- 
sources and our prospects? We had al- 
ready expended 70 millions in the’ con 
test. What dependatice could we have 


upon ‘our allies? The treasury of ‘the 


mperor was exhausted, and we had no 
reason to think that that of his Spanish 
majesty was in a better condition. One 


‘ally we had decidedly lost, and we had 


reason to fear that the resources of Hol- 
land might in future be employed against 
us. Any assistance from Russia was very 
precarious; and we had no hope of being 
able to carry on the war, except at the 
expense of the wealth, the commerce, 
and. thé manufactures of this country. 
The demand for British commodities must 
considerably decrease in consequence of 
the ports of Holland being shut against 
us. Thus, if we continued the war, we 
had ‘only the prospect of diminished re- 
sources and accumulating burdens. The 
state of our population was another ob- 
ject of serious attention; already 50,000 
men had been lost to the national force, 
and at what a moment would ministers be 
obliged to impose fresh burdens upon the 
peopes At a period when they had libel- 
ed their attachment to the constitu- 
tion, when they had represented them as 
actuated by a mischievous spirit, and had 
thought proper to suspend their freedom, 
and to restrict their communication with 
aliens. What measures had ministers 
taken to allay the discontent, if any such 
existed, in the minds of the people? On 
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the contrary, was not their conduct cal- 
culated to inflame it, and to cal] it into 
action? He alluded to what had latel 
taken place in Ireland, and to the pal- 
pable evidence which had there been 
ivea of the misconduct of ministers. In 
quarter ministers had no commaaders 
te divide with them the responsibility ; 
4¢ Nihil praefectus, nihil cohors, nihil tur- 
ma desumpsit.”” The blame must en- 
tirely rest betwixt earl Fitzwilliam and 
the cabinet in this oountry. As a man, 
he might have his partiality; but, as a 
dord of parliament, it was of no conse- 
quence to him where it should be found 
foattach. It was not the question, whe- 
ther earl Fitzwilliam had acted rashly, 
precipitately, ead if so, foolishly and 
wickedly, by holding out to the catholics 
terms Thich he was mot authorized to 
t; or whether be had been deluded 
his new friends, and abandoned by his 
old. With a view to inquiry, it was of 
DO consequence whether he Red lent bim- 
aelf as the instrument of their delusios, 
or had been the dupe and the victim ef 
their perfidy. The fact was certain, that 
misconduct had taken place, which might 


rehensive ; he was not afraid ef rict 
and insurrection ia Ireland; he trusted 
to the good sense of the people to avert 
any such effects: but he was aware of the 
importance of that kingdem, in every 
point of view, to Great Britaia. it had 
furnished not less than a third of the men 
for the service of the present war; and 
he feared that the effect of such treatment 
ight be to alienate the affections of the 
ish from this country, and prevent them 
from affording it assistance in future.— 
Having touched on these points, he should 
only remark that motions for inquiry had 
often been made on occasions less 
i t than the present, and had never 
in any instance been refused. The pre- 
sent was the most critical period that had 
ever occurred, and loudly called for an 
ivestigation of the present state, and the 
fatune resources, of the country. He 
concluded with moving, “ That this House 
do resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the State of the Nation.” 
The Earl of Suffolk said, that though 
wnaccustomed to trouble their lordships, 
be had not been a to the com- 
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mencement of the war, the mode in which 
it had been carried on, and the conse- 
quences which had resulted from it. With 
regard to the military operations of the 
war, he agreed with the noble earl that 
they had been attended with very ill suc- 


‘cess; but when he allowed this, he must 


at the same time give his decided opinion, 
that better or braver exertions never had 
been made in any war, than his majesty’s 
forces had shown upon every occasion. : 
He therefore thought that the blame must 
be with those who conducted his majesty’s 
councils. Hus opinion was, that we ought 
to desist from a continental war; or, if we 
must carry it on, that we ought to with- 
draw the British troops, subsidize the 
Emperor liberally, for which be must give 
not a nominal but an efficient support, 
amd then let us confine our exertions to 
our Daval strength, and the internal secu- 
rity of the country. When noble lords 
talked of the successes of France in dif- 
ferent quarters, as conquests which her 
power and resources made inevitable, he 
could not agree with them: he saw no 
uch power in France, nor any reason to 
dread it. Halland certainly could not be 
considered as a conquest ; force was not 
necessary to attach her to France; on the 
contrary, the great majority of the peo- 

e were previously disposed to favour 

cench principles, and adopt her form of 
government; and where that was the 
case, it could not be called conquest. 
He admitted the dangerous crisis af the 
Moment, and eaid, it called for the most 
vigorous exertion. Under such circum- 
stances every man must cheerfully con- 
tribute to the public expense; for his 
pe » he would readily give up one-half 

is fortune to secure the rest, and so, he 
doubted not, would every one of their 
lordehips. He urged the necessity of 
preparation for the internal defence of 
the kingdom. It was a matter that ought 
to be attended to without celay. Three 
armies would at least be requisite for this 
abject; one for the protection of each of 
our great dock-yards of Portsmouth aad 
Plymouth, and a third to be stationed in | 
the centre of the kingdom, ready to march 
wherever an attack was made; se 
carriages capable of carrying ten or twelve 
men, so that the armies might move on 
the sudden without fatigue or delay, 
aoe be ange arrmengene thi nla 
uly explained is 10088 a: ) 
his lordship focomiuended’’ the appoint- 
went of a military cammittes, to inquire 
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into the past conduct of the war, and the 
best means of carrying it on in future, if 
it must be continued. 

Lord Grenville said, that repugnant as 
it was to his disposition to trouble the 
House with details, involving points which 
had often been discussed, Le could not, 
with just regard to his situation as a 
member of that administration which had 
been so pointedly alluded to by the noble 
mover, give a silent vote. He would, 
hoWever, promise the House not to detain 
them long; for although the speech of 
the noble mover contained much to do 
credit to his abilities, it had very little in 
it, he was sure, to induce the conversion 
of the House. No point of importance 
could he observe in it that had not been 

edly discussed, and as often deci- 
sively determined by a large majority of 
their lordships—one only excepted. The 
point he alluded to was the present state 
ofthe sister kingdom, which the noble 
mover had described as being in a state of 
irritation and danger. He regretted, and 
he thought their lordeships must all regret 
that the subject had been introduced in 
that House; for he was confident, that if 
that irritation or that danger did really ex- 
ist in Ireland, or was to be apprehended, 
every true friend of this country must de- 
cide, that they should not be met with 
public discussion; for there was nothing 
mere obvious to common sense, than that 
ic discussion would produce increased 
itation, additional dangers, and incon- 
veniences incalculable. The House, there- 
fore, would acquit him of neglecting his 
duty, or abandonmg the question, though 
he declined the discussion of it at present. 
-On the various points urged by the noble 
jord on that topic, he would therefore now 
be silent, and content himself with assert- 
‘ing, and pledging himself, when requisite, 
+o prove, that whatever irritation, danger, 
or convulsion, might happen, if any such 
should occur, no part whatsoever of it 
could be attributed to his majesty’s minis- 
ters on this side of the water.—He would 
‘now reply to the other general points on 
which the noble Jord had founded his de- 
mand for an inquiry. The grounds on 
which the noble mover chiefly built his ar- 
guments were merely hypothetical pre- 
stimptions of the ill success of the allies 
in the war, and of the difficulty of our si- 
tuation: both said to have arisen either 
from misconduct in the administration of 
@ffairs, or some radical defect in the sys- 
tem of our government. He hoped their 
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lordships would not refuse him their be- 
lief, when he declared, that he would be 
among the last men in the world to dimi- 
nish or extenuate the real state of the 
country ; more particularly if, as the no- 
ble mover asserted, that state was marked 
with the menacing features of danger and 
ruin. Such as the state of the country 
was, he wished it to be fully considered 
and amply discussed.— As to the result of 
the war, he insisted that there was not 
even prima facie presumption of its having 
been unsuccessful or ruinous on the part 
of Great Britain: he relied upon it, on 
the contrary, that it was successful and 
prosperous ; and that, stated as relatin 

to England only against France, all the il 

success was on the part of the enemy. 
He called on the House, in deciding upon 
that point, to look to those parts of it which 
immediately applied to England individu- 
ally: to look to the naval war; to look to 
the war as carried on in the colonies. 
Were any of our ports blocked up, or 
was our commerce destroyed? Could 
that be said to be the case with France? 
In the Mediterranean was not our naval 
superiority undisputed ? Had not Toulon 
yielded to the imposing force of our arms? 
And though we could not retain that 
place, did not the taking of it give an ir- 
recoverable crush to the navy of France, 
and enable us to destroy the chief arsenal 
of the mange! ? Was not the British fleet 
even now riding at the mouth of Toulon, 
insulting that pert, and intercepting its 
commerce, and did the French dare to 
hazard an engagement to save that com- 
merce? The answers to those questions 
were obvious. In the Channel the supe- 
riority of our fleet to that of the enemy 
was acknowledged : of that their lordships 
had proofs of so irresistible a kind, as 
not to be encountcred by assertion or ar- 
gument—they had the evidence of their 
own recollection. Our dase) in the 
East and West-Indies was no less decided. 
— He confessed that our losses, in 2 come 
mercial point of view, had been consider- 
able ; but still he contended, that great 
allowance should be made for the relative 
situation in which we stood with France, 
who, in point of fact, had no commerce 
to lose. Her views in the war were in 
that respect different from ours. The lit- 
tle commerce she possessed was abandoned 
by her, while we were obliged to send large 
squadrons to protect our convoys and 
cover our trade, scattered as it was over 
the whole face of the globe. It was no 
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wonder then, that our commerce should 
suffer from a whole navy, which had no- 
thing to defend, and of course nothing to 
distract its attention from depredation and 
pillage. Lut was it not an undeniable fact, 
that when compclled to run for shelter 
into one of their ports not fitted for 
their reception, they were blocked up 
there, and chose rather to run the hazard 
‘of bad harbours and other mischiefs, than 
risk the encountering of a squadron of 
our ships? In the East-Indies we had 
made ourselves masters of all their pos- 
sessions without exception; and in the 
West-Indies there was but one island the 
French could call theirs : but he had not 
yet heard it asserted by the boldest vaun- 
ters of l'rench successes, that we had lost 
an island, that we had a port blocked up, 
or that our fleets were in any instance 
constrained to skulk from the enemy.— 
Qn the continent, he admitted, the French 
had been greatly successful ; but that very 
circumstance was an argument in favour 
of the doctrine held by administration, of 
the necessity of our interference; without 
which, it amounted to a certainty, that 
that inundation of armed furies would 
have over-run all Europe, and turned the 
scale still more against the interests of 
Great Britain, as well as of all the civi- 
lised world. What the event in that case 
would have been, it was impossible to tell 
distinctly—it must have been undoubted 
ruin; but to what extent who could as- 
certain? Their lordships would observe, 
that the system of wartare on which we 
acted, was that of distracting, as much 
as possible, the attention of the enemy, 
and thereby inducing her to divide her 
forces. This system was founded on com- 
mon sense, and experience came in aid of 
common sense, to direct that diversion as 
the best mode of operation that could, in 
their circumstances, be pursued by the 
British forces.—The next allegation of the 
noble mover was, that ministers should 
have taken the alternative of two distinct 
objects, and made one or other the jut of 
the war. To encounter this, he would 
only remind the House, how repeatedly 
it had been decided, on ample delibera- 
tion, that this was a war of aggression 
against us. Unless their lordships, then, 
-would depart from their former manifold 
decisions, this was conclusive. . What be- 
came ot the noble mover's arguments on 
that point? With respect to a war so 
commenced, we had no option in the 
choice of the object. Nothing could be 
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our object but. a secure and honourable 
peace.—As to the charge against ministers 
of misconduct to neutral nations, it was 
a subject delicate and difficult to discuss. 
He could assert, that the conduct of mi- 
nisters to those nations was uniform and 
consistent. . In a war which affected all 
governments, it was natural to endeavour 
to prevail on all nations to embark with 
them: it was their duty, when nations pro- 
fessed neutrality, to see that that neutra- 
lity was real and not partial, and to come 
pel them to act upon the true spirit and 
principles of neutrality as laid down by 
the law of nations. If, however, the no- 
ble mover had taken the pains to inform 
himself fully on the subject, he would have 
found that there never happened a naval 
war without discussions of an embarras- 
sing nature, with all the maritime nations, 
on the subject of neutrality. As to the 
concessions asserted to have been made to 
America, he could hardly, with propriety, 
speak of a treaty which, though signed, 
was not yet ratified. When that was 
done, he undertook, for himself and his 
colleagues, to show that it was fraught 
with mutual honour and advantage to 
both countries, and he declared, that he 
should always consider the conduct of 
the gentlemen, who carried on the nego- 
ciation on the part of America, as highly 
honourable to them, marked as it was by 
temper, moderation, and good sense— 
Lord Grenville then entered into a vindi- 
cation of the measures of administration 
The noble mover 
had said, that the empress of Russia, one 
of our allies, had carried on a negative war 
for us. Without making any remark om 
the sarcasm intended, he would observe, 
that the empress had served the confe- 
deracy effectually : she had shut her ports 
against the French, and had thereby done 
them most material injury. If this alli- 
ance had been omitted on our part, and 
the French by that omission had been 
permitted to avail themselves of the vast 
resources for their navy and army to be 
drawn from the Russian empire, the no- 
ble mover would probably be the very 
person who would declaim against the 
neglect of minjsters, and move for an in- 
quiry into their conduct.—He then drew 
avery favourable picture of the resources 
of Great Britain, and compared them with 
those of France, which he described as at 
the last stage of ruin, assignats being now 
at 80 per cent. discount ; so that for every 


20/. they actually paid 100/. and thus they 
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were bringing their resources with accele- 
rated rapidity to dissolution; while the 
commerce of Great Britain, greater than 
It was at any period of peace (two years 
only excepted) gave new vigour to our 
resources, and was an inexhaustible fund 
for the support of a war that was neces- 
sary for the honour and security of Great 
Britain. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that for 
some years past the energy of parliament 
Abie to have been greatly on the de- 
cline. Until the year 1721, there was 
no instance of ministers refusing copies 
of the instructions given to commanders, 
or an account of the disposition of forces, 
if called for by either House of Parliament. 
Would their lordships now show that the 
considered themsclves as sent thither to 
pass turnpike bills, or to vote away the 
public money, as ministers directed, with- 
out inquiring into the application of that 
money? Such was now the decay of the 
energy of parliament, that he feared it 
could never be recovered, but by some 
great and important renovation in the 
constitution of it; a renovation which he 
sincerely wished they might not have 
forced upon them in times of trouble and 
combustion. The noble lord who made 
the motion, had opened it so largely, as 
to give every one of their lordships an op- 
portunity of voting for the committee, 
although they might differ from the mover, 
as to the particular grounds of their vote. 
The noble secretary of state had allowed, 
that many of the points were fit subjects 
of discussion, more especially the proba- 
bility of success in continuing the war. 
Last year, according to the noble secre- 
tary’s then arguments, the war was alla 
continental war: now it was almost en- 
tirely an English war. This was a distinc- 
tion with respect to which it was impor- 
tant for their lordships to inform them- 
selves, and that they could not do if they 
rejected inquiry. Our allies appeared to 
be allies only for the purpose of taking 
our money. The king of Prussia actcd 
only with a view to his own interests. The 
army of Austria was in want of every 
thing, and incapable of acting, but in as 
far as we should pay. The noble secre- 
tary saw hopes of more substantial aid 
from Russia than prayers and manifestoes. 
Whence those hopes originated he could 
not tell; but it was not wonderful that 
Russia should begin to think of forming 
more intimate connexions when she saw 


herself threatened with an alliance of all 
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Europe against her, to oppose the exorbi- 
tant growth of her power. The liberty of 
Europe depended upon the independence 
of Germany. It had always been the 
ancient policy of France, to maintain that 
independence, by supporting the weaker 
states against the strong. What was now 
the situation of Germany, surrounded as 
it was, and hemmed in on all sides, by 
the great powers of France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia? France was still 
disposed to assist in defending the indepen- 
dence of Germany; and it was an argu- 
ment fitter for porters than men sitting in 
a cabinet, to maintain that this disposi- 
tion in France was to be checked and 
counteracted, on account of the objec- 
tions we might have to her internal govern- 
ment. Was it wise, was it the conduct of 
statesmen, to endeavour to make France 
enter into the spirit of partition, and pur- 
chase the tacit assent of other powers to 
making conquests, by conniving at theirs ? 
Prussia being a state whose power depend- 
ed on artificial means, it was to be ex- 
pected that he, upon all occasions, should 
think only of his own particular interests ; 
and that he should avail himself of our 
money in pursuing those interests, if 
we would insist upon cramming it 
down his throat. Austria had the oppor- 
tunity of negociating with France with 
us in her pocket. She could say to 
France, ‘ Fagland is so bent upon the 
prosecution of the war, that from England 
I can when I please have my own terms. 
What have you to offer as an equivalent 
for my renouncing the connexion with 
England?” Thus, for our allies, we were 
to take the leavings of every other power, 
or to be left to contend against the colos- 
sal power of France alone.—Much stress 
had been laid upon our success in the 
naval part of the war, the protection af- 
forded to, and the increase of our trade. 
The fair criterion of this success and this 
protection was the rate of insurance. It 
was a fact, that so much had the credit 
of private underwriters been affected by 
losses, that merchants preferred giving 10 
per cent. to insurance companies, to 
giving 7 to individual underwriters. It 
was a fact that 25 guineas premium had 
been refused for a voyage to Jamaica. 
For near eight months our trade to 
Bilboa, a trade doubly valuable, because 
it took off our cloth and returned us wool, 
had been totally at a stand. Were these 
substantial proofs of the successes of our 
navy? Look at the North Seas. On Sa- 
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turday last the merchants had been more | ships, that the affairs of Ireland were toe 
than seventy days without returns of | delicate to be inquired into. If he saw 
correspondence, which, under other cir- | reason to apprehend a civil war ; if he saw 
cumstances, might have been received | troops transporting from place to place, 
in eight. Inthe West Indies, Martinique, | and regiments changed for other regi- 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, had been taken | ments that were thought more to be de- 
by the ability and zeal of two gallant | pended upon to enforce the measures of 
officers, over whose merit it was now | government; was he not to inquire what 
thought proper to draw a veil, as if they | were those measures, and what the con- 
had performed no services at all, because | duct or misconduct which had produced 
what they had had the zeal and abilities | a state of things so alarming? If there 
to take, ministers had not the skill to de- | was any people more to be led and less 
fend. Of these Martinico alone remained. | to be driven than another, it was the peo- 
In St. Domingo we could not pretendtosay | ple of Ireland. He was old enough to 
that wehadmade any permanent conquest : have opposed the first measures which led 
the remnant of the few troops we had | to the fatal necessity of force in Ame- 
sent thither were most probably before this | rica. Neither for England, nor for 
time withdrawn. Forthe whole of the West | Ireland was the system of force better 
Indies 20,000 men would be required, and | calculated than for America. That 
at present we had not6,000.—If their lord- | great minister, sir Robert yd oe 
ships would go into the inquiry, they would | a great minister he was, and, although 
find that such only of our manufactures | educated with many prejudices against 
had flourished as were called for by the | him, ever since he had examined his 
war, and paid for with our own money, | character more particularly, he bee 
while all that used to be taken off by fo- | lieved an honest minister — prescribed 
reign trade were either totally at a stand , open, pacific, conciliating measures for 
or had lamentably declined. As our still | Ireland, but never soldiers. It was ime 
remaining manufactures were supported | possible for earl Fitzwilliam to have acted 
only by the war, so was much of our still | without instructions from ministers, and 
remaining commerce. This country, in! therefore it was the more necessary that 
consequence of the peculiar circumstances | the nation should know at whose door the 
of the war, had become in a great de- | blame of ail the irritation and ill-blood 
gree the depot of commercial property, | that had been excited on the other side 
which, on the restoration of peace, would of St. George’s Channel, should be laid. 

uickly flow back to its former channels. | He should not have slept if he had omitted 

he taxes of the year were proots of the | calling their lordships attention partica- 
difficulties to which we were reduced. | larly to this most important subject. Of 
The taxes on wine, on tea, on spirits, | all the misfortunes of this successful war, 
could only be productive until the revival | as they were pleased to call it, the 
of smuggling, which experience had | greatest perhaps was, that ministers al- 
shown increase of taxes on those articles | ways misjudged the character of the pee- 
beyond a certain amount must always | ple with whom they had to deal. They 
produce.—But, it seemed, ministers had | had misjudged the character of the peo- 
new projects for carrying on the war. | ple of America, and imagined that they 
They were to invade France; not to co- | were to be bullied into submission by im- 
operate with the royalists in La Vendée, | jury and insult. The people of America 
for they were no more, but to aid the ; were wise enough to see our folly, and 
Chouans in Brittany. Shame upon such | moderate enough not to be so ready “to 
Q project, whoever entertained it! Who | take offence as we were to offer it. They 
did not know that Brittany was the Wales | knew that moderation and firmness must 
of France? Much better would it be to | obtain the advantage over inconsiderate 
negociate with France for the restoration | folly, and they were not deceived. He 
of the emigrants; or, if that could not | hoped the people of Ireland would imitate 
be, to give them half a million or aj the example of the people of America, 
million of money, as we had given to the | and not suffer themselves to be irritated, 
American loyalists—-not as rivals to | convinced'that the peevishness, passion, 
France, but as men to men.—The con- | or prejudice of any ministry, must yield 
duct of ministers with respect to Ireland, | in the end to the temperate and united 
was such as to invite an attack upon that | wishes of a nation. The Catholics of Ire- 
country; and then they told their lord- | land had shown great wisdom on many 
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former occasions; and having in patt, 
reaped the fruits of it, they would not, 
he trusted, suffer it to forsake them on 
the present trying occasion. Ministers 
had misjudged the character of the peo- 
ple of France, and every plan founded on 
their conception of that character had 
failed; they had misjudged the character 
of the people of Holland, forced them 
into a war against their inclination, 
Holland was lost. He much feared they 
were now likely to misjudge the charac- 
ter of the people of this country. He 
was far from saying that France was not 
distressed; she certainly was to a great 
degree, and anxiously desired peace; but 
it was idle to imagine that, with all this 
desire of peace, the French would truckle 
for it in the hour of victory, or purchase 
it at the price of surrendering all the con- 
quests they had made. Some Americans 
lately come from Paris had, it was said, 
reported that the Abbé Syeyes had ven- 
tured to make a speech against con- 
quests, and in favour ot peace, which 
was so much applauded that he was very 
soon after elected into the Committee of 
Public Safety. Syeyes, although not a 
diplomatic man, nor a minister, was a 
man of high character for abilities, and 
his coumsels were supposed to have had 
a great influence on the various events ot 
the revolution; and thia report, if true, 
was no inconsiderable matter previous to 
the opening of a campaign, issue of 
which could not be good, and the evil of 
which no man _ could calculate. 
mained to be seen, when so many grounds 
for inquiry unfortunately existed, whether 
ministers would make a new precedent, 
and refuse an inquiry, for no reason, but 
because inquiry was necessary. 

The Duke ef Richmond said, that hav- 
ing formerly brought forward a motion 
ef inquiry,* he felt himself called upon 
to state his reasons for opposing a similar 
motion now. The war respecting which 
he moved to inquire was founded on prin- 
ciples radically wrong. The present war 
was founded on principles perfectly right, 
on the protection of property, on the ex- 
istence of civil society; it was in fact a 
defensive war. Into the conduct of the 
war an inquiry might take place at the 
proper time. When that time arrived it 

uld be found that the conduct of a 
noble lord, lately at the head of the ad- 
miralty, far from deserving blame, :had 


* See Vol. 19, p. 1014. 


been meritorious. 
ever, 
nate. 
less we had to do with continental con- 
nexions the better. 
ever, had proved, that the existence of 
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He could not, how- 

e that the war had been fortu- 
“Kehad ever been his opinion, that the 
Experience, how- 


Holland as a friend was essential to the 


interests of this country. At the end of 
last war, an able minister sent to the 
and | Hague had brought back Holland to the 


right line of politics. While Holland 
was our fend we could turn all out 
attention to the Westward. When Hol- 
land was our enemy it was extremely dif- 
ficult to provide sufficiently for detence 
to the Eastward, and to collect suti- 
cient force at the same time for the ne- 
cessary operations to the Westward. 
He had opposed the motions for peace ; 
but he would not have opposed a distinct 
motion against the connexions we had 
entered into for carrying on the war. 
Austria had actually abandoned us in the 
widdle of the campaign; and the Aus- 
trian army would not delay its retreat a 
single day to enable us to save our stores. 
If the war had been a naval war, we 
should have stood spon high ground, and 
possessed great influence with every 
power in Europe. It might be said, that 
our interference on the continent had not 
impeded our naval exertions; but this 
could net be strictlytrue. Our attention 
had beendistracted, and the immense trans- 
port service alone had employed a great 
number of our seamen, which might other- 
wise have manned ships of war. The ob- 
ject was now the defence of Great Bri- 
tain, which was to be secured by aug- 
menting our navy, not by giving immense 
loans to Austria. The inclination of the 
French to make peace must appear in an 
unquestionable shape, before any reliance 
could be placed upon it. Much of the 
language held in that House, served 
only to encourage them to persevere in 
the war. Had they yet made any over- 
tures of peace? Or was it safe to make 
peace with them while they were in pos- 
session of the Netherlands and of Hol- 
land? As the inquiry could serve only to 
embarrass the executive government, at 
a time when the most free and unem- 
barrassed exertion was necessary, he 
could not agree to it. ~ 

The Duke of Bedford said, that if there 
had not been error in the principles upon 
which the war was entered into, there 
must have been want of ability m the 
mode of conducting it. It was the duty 
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of that House to discover the source of 
sO many miscarriages, to teach ministers 
to act better if they had been in error, 
or, if they were wilfully perverse and in- 
capable, to address his majesty for their 
removal. Ministers claimed great merit 
for the manner in which they had nego- 
ciated with America, although all they 
scemed entitled to was, that having found 
the attempt to bully America fruitless, 
they had not been quite so absurd as to 
persevere init. If we had destroyed the 
naval force of the enemy to such a degree 
as they represented, whence arose the un- 
precedented high price of insurance? If 
we had taken the French colonies in the 
West-Indies, why were we not able to 
keep them? To all these points the noble 
secretary of state had answered nothing. 
He had only attempted to prove, that if 
things with us were bad, with the French 
they were worse. It had been admitted, 
however that France was beginning to 
correct her errors. Would to God Eng- 
Jand would do so too. Even the friends 
of ministers ought to vote for the inquiry, 
as the surest and most dignified mode of 
Wiping away the imputations upon their 
conduct, and giving confidence to the 
public in their future operations, If there 
were discontents at home ; if there were 
such seeds of disafiection as had been 
made the pretext for suspending one of 
the most essential guards of the liberty of 
the subject, an honest inquiry into the 
cause of our disasters was the most effec- 
tual means of crushing them. Let their 
lordships prove that they were alive to the 
interests and the feelings of the people, 
and they would exert a much stronger 
engine for securing internal peace than 
axes or scaffolds. It was impossible for 
them, in justice, in equity, or in prudence 
to reject the motion of his noble friend. 

Lord Hay said, that nothing he had 
heard in favour of the motion had satis- 
fied him, that the advantages resulting from 
such an inquiry would counterbalance 
the evils that it would necessarily pro- 
duce. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the 
fair conclusion from the different points 
of view in which their lordships saw the 
same things, was, that they ought to go 
into the inquiry. Under such circum- 
stances there was no instance of refusing 
an inquiry. It was the especial duty of 
that House to watch that in the executive 
government there was neither delinquency 
nor want of ability. If in times of dis- 
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aster, they sat supine, they would betray 
their trust. 

Lord Sydney said, he wished earnestly 
for peace, but must oppose the motion, 
as tending to weaken us in continuing 
the war, and not to strengthen us in ne- 
gociation. Peace depended upon the 
French, and might be restored to Parone: 
whencver they thought fit to offer it upon 
safe and reasonable terms. | 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that the 
sole question for consideration was, whe- 
ther going into a committee of inquiry 
would contribute to the great end, to 
which the House was already pledged ? 
Their lordships had declared a vigorous 
prosecution of the war to be necessary : 
and was it befitting their wisdom to adopt 
a measure, which would not only impede 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, but 
counteract negociation, if negociation 
were practicable ? The noble mover in 
stating the two modes of conducting the 
war, one or other of which ministers 
ought to have adopted, had forgotten that 
the war was defensive. For the sake of 
argument, he would admit that the fi- 
nances of lrance were flourishing, that 
the distresses of war were not felt by the 
people, and that the vivida vis of their 
republican principles surmounted ever 
difficulty ; but all these were only addi- 
tional reasons for increased exertion on 
our part. He would prefer a direct mo- 
tion for the removal of ministers to this 
indirect mode of aiming at the same ob- 
ject. The removal from office of this or 
that set of men might be of little conse- 
quence toa country, but there was infinite 
mischief in a change of system, and mi- 
serable would be the condition of these 
kingdoms, if the conduct of affairs were 
committed to those who saw no hope of 
safety but in an immediate peace. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when 
no preccdent for refusing such an in- 
quiry could be found, when the times 
were such as to call for inquiry more im- 
periously than at any former period, he 
did not imagine that ministers would have 
dared to mect it with a direct negative. 
Their mode of arguing was no less extra- 
ordinary. They talked of their successes 
when every man who recollected the con- 
quests France had made, must treat such 
vapouring with derision. Would they 
not be happy to bring back the French 
within their former limits, at the price 
of all their boasted successes? Did they 
imagine that l’rance would consent to re- 
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Jinquish her conquests, on condition of 
having every thing restored to her that 
she had lost? Sir Gilbert Elliot had said, 
that our allies were the human race; the 
secretary of state had said, that our wealth 
was the wealth of the world; and thus, 
according to them, with allies innumera- 
ble, and wealth inexhaustible, we were 
successfully fighting for the existence of 
society. On the naval success of lord 
Howe every man must reflect with gra- 
titude and exultation. But how had that 
glorious victory been improved? What 
the skill and valour of our navy had put 
into our hands, the unaccountable mis- 
management of ministers had contrived 
to throw away. Ministers knew that the 
French gave a very different account of 
that victory from ours. They said, that 
although the accidental circumstances of 
weather had enabled us to take possession 
of some of their crippled ships, yet that 
our fleet had received such damage in the 
action, as to require much time before it 
could again be fit for sea. Was our fleet 
equipped with such dispatch as to contra- 
dict this assertion? Was it not unac- 
countably detained in port, while French 
squadrons were preying upon our trade 
in every quarter? So deficient were mi- 
nistcrs in foresight, that in November, or 
Decewber last, an order was given for 
cutting down 64 gun ships to frigates ; 
and in February another order for con- 
verting Indiamen into sixty-fours. They 
could not even imagine the possibility of 
Holland being soon in the possession of 
the French, or recollect that in such an 
event sixty-fours would be the fittest ships 
to oppose to the Dutch navy, onthe Dutch 
coast. The present and late first lord of 
the admiralty might compare notes upon 
the subject, for there did not appear to be 
much difference in their modes of con- 
ducting the navy. His lordship dwelt 
pe. on the state into which Ire- 

nd had been thrown, which, whether ow- 
ing to the rashness of one member of the 
cabinet or the duplicity of ministers called 
equally for examination. Promises had 
been made to the people of Ireland, and 
measures brought into the Irish parlia- 
ment, without any hint of disapprobation 
on the part of the British cabinet. Under 
the delusion that these measures were to 
be carried into effect, the people of Ire- 
dand were swindled out of their money, 
as completely as any man of whom money 
was obtained under false‘pretences. Were 
munisters se of the disposition of the 
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people in Ireland? Last summer the mail- 
coach was robbed in the south of Ireland ; 
every letter was put into the neighbour- 
ing post-offices unopened; nothing but 
the newspapers were kept, and the people 
assembled in crowds to hear those papers 
read to them. Their lordships might 
judge of the alent for information, 
when a capital felony was committed to 
obtain it: a disposition which cherished 
and conciliated, the people might be 
turned to the most beneficial ends; but 
which nothing could be more dangerous 
than to thwart and irritate. He concluded 
by recommending their lordships to vote 
for the motion. 

Earl Spencer said, that a packet boat 
might have been lost or captured; he 
could only say, that the admiralty had re- 
ceived no intelligence of any such event. 
The circumstance of letters not having 
been received from Hamburgh for such a 
length of time, could not be ascribed as 
matter of blame to the admiralty. He 
objected to the proposed inquiry as lead- 
ing to discussions that would be exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the public interest ; 
but, whenever the particular business of 
Ireland should be brought forward, he 
had no doubt that he should be able com- 
pletely to vindicate the share which he 
had in that transaction. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that there 
were circumstances at the present critical 
period that made it his duty to support 
the inquiry proposed. When he consi- 
dered‘that a person had been sent to Ire- 
land who was not more conspicuous from 
his rank and fortune, than distinguished 
for his public and private virtues; when 
he saw such a person beginning his admi- 
nistration in such @ manner as to conci+ 
liate the affections, and promote the hap- 
piness and interests of the two countries ; 
and almost immediately saw that person 
recalled, he certainly thought that some- 
thing must be wrong, and that there was 
strong ground for inquiry. The emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, to the full extent 
brought forward by Mr. Grattan, he con- 
sidered to be a measure that ought to be 
insisted upon and completed. ‘The mo- 
tion he thought absolutely necessary, and 
should certainly vote for it. 

The House divided : Not-Contents, 83 ; 
Proxies, 21—10+4: Contents, 13; Proxies, 
1—14; Majority against the motson 90. 


Proceedings in the Commons relative to 


Sir Benjamin Hammet—Abuse of the Pri- 
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lege of Franking.| March 30. General 
T 
sir Benjamin Hammet, a member of this 
House, appeared in the list of the mem- 
bers, who, in consequence of bodily infir- 
mity, have appointed some other 
to their letters, moved ‘ That sir 
Benjamin Hammet doattend this House in 
his place, upon the 10th of April.”-—Or- 
dered. 


April 10. The order of the day being 
read for the attendance of sir Benjamin 
Hammet in his place, general Tarleton 
moved, that the return which had been 
laid before the House from the post office, 
stating that sir Benjamin Hammet had de- 
legated his privilege of franking to his son 
en account of his ill-health, in the year 
1793, might be read: which beieg done, 
the general then moved that sir Benjamin 
be heard in his place. 

Sir Benjamin Hammet said, he had cer- 
tainly delegated his privilege to his son, and 
he did it because his health was in so pre- 
carious a state that he could not attend to 
business. He could produee to the 
House the evidence of most respectable 
medical gentlemen to prove the general 
il state ofhis health. [He here read two 
letters from his physician and apothecary J. 
It was true that, at intervals, hewasmuch 
better, but he did not conceive it neces- 
sary to retract the delegation he had 
given, more especially as be had never 

d a letter while hie son enjoyed that 
privilege. He had made some inquiries 
upon the subject, particularly at the post- 
office, and the result satisfied hnn that his 
conduct had been regular. He assured 
the House, that he was this very morning 
uncertain whether he should be able to 
attend the House from iliness. He hoped, 
therefore, gentlemen weuld take his case 
into their consideration, and protect him 
from persecution. No man could be more 
anxious to preserve the privileges of the 
House than he was, and if it should be 
their opinion that he had acted wrong in 
not resuming his privilege, he could only 
say, he was extremely sorry for it, and 
begged pardon of theHouse. The anxiety 
he had suffered since the honourable ge- 
neral had made his motion was inconceiv- 
able; and he should conclude with once 
more recommending his honour and his 


character to the protection of the House. | 


—Sir Benjamin then withdrew. 
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| motion which he should submit to them. 
eton, after observing, that the name of | It was palpable that there was either a 


mistake or a misuse in the exercise of the 
privilege of franking. The act said, that 
nothing but bodily infirmity shall justify 
the deputation of it to another; but in the 
resent instance the hon. member was not 
capeble of franking for himself than 
other members were. It was certain that 
abuses had existed to an enormous extent. 
In times like the present, it was pecu- 
liarly incumbent on them to defend the 
dignity of that House, and, by the whole- 
some correction of abuses to hold up its 
respectability ia the eyes of the 
Upon these grounds it was, that heted 
“ that it appears to this House, that sir 
Benjamin Hammet has deputed a person 
to exercise the privilege of franking for 
him, not being in such a state of bodily 
infirmity ag to entitle him to take advan- 
tage of the clause in the said act for that 
purpose, and that he hasdelegated that 
trust, for two years to his son.” 

Mr. Ryder asked, where were the facts 
by which ap gnerd i contamed in the re- 
solution was established? From the paper 
on the table it only appeared that sir Ben- 
jamin had delegated the exercise of his 
privilege to another; it did not appear 
that when he had so delegated it, he was 
in a capacity of exercising it himself. The 
charge, then, was merely founded upon 
the idea that he had continued the delega- 
tion at a tinse when he was qualified to re- 
sume his privilege. Sir Benjamin had 
certainly admitted thet he had eneye 
intervals of health, but these were of short 
continuance. To make out the charge it 
would be necessary to prove that he 
had still ee exercise a pri« 
vilege, after having delegated it to his son. 
yee the charge that the delegated privi- 
lege had been abused, in point of the ex- 
tent to which it was carried, that had not 


‘been substantiated by proof. Upon the 


whole, he thought that the charge was 
frivelous, and he should therefore move 
‘¢ That the other orders of the day be now 
read.” 

Mr. Grey said, this certainly was a ques- 
tion, on which, as particularly affecting an 
individual member of the Heuse, no per- 
son could speak without unpleasant sensa- 
tions. At the same time, the question 
having been started, he thought that if 
the House acted with a proper sense of 
their own dignity, or regard to their gis 


_ General Tarleton rose and stated, that | leges, they were bound to entertam 
itwas now their duty to decide upon the | discussion. The privilege of franking hed 
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been given to members not to be applied 
to their own individual interests, but to 
cover the expense of that correspondence 
which they were obliged to carry on tin 
their public capacity. It was provided, 
that in case of infirmity, a member might 
be allowed to delegate his privilege to 
another, for the same purpose. But if 
there was ground of suspicion that a mem- 
ber, not being in that state of infirmity, 
had yet delegated it to another, who had 
applied it toan enormous extent, for com- 
mercial and other purposes, that surely 
-was a case which called for the attention 
of the House. Though he therefore did 
not feel himself justified in assenting to 
the resolutiou, he should, however, pro- 
pose, that the House should go into an in- 
quiry, in order to obtain proper documents 
upon the subject. The hon. gentleman 
-had produced letters from his physician 
and apothecary, stating that he was not in 
a state of health which qualificd him to 
carry on business. Was the privilege of | 
re given to members, to be applied | 
to the purposes of business? 

Alderman Newnham declared, that to 
his knowledge, sir Benjamin, at the time of | 
deputing his son to frank for him, was to-: 

.tally unable to do so himself. © If he had 
Not resumed, it was because he was so fre- | 
quently incapable of franking himself, and | 
had not conceived himself wrong in conti- 

nuing it. At all events, if he had done ' 
wrong, he had apologized for it. He- 
should be glad to know, whether all other | 
gentlemen had confined themselves strictly — 


to the constitutional ebject for which the» 
pues of franking was allowed. — For | 
imself, he would own he had not, nor did | 


he believe any one had: there were mem- | 


bers who had delegated the privileges of | 
-franking to their wives, daughters, and: Noes. 


other ladies occasionally, and he saw no 
greater offence in one case than in the 
other. 

~ Mr. Cricket? stated, that he had known 
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tion for the order of the day, because he 
thought, that as the business stood at pre- 
sent, the House could not with propriety 
proceed farther on it now. The hon. 
general had not produced evidence 
which was sufficient to ground upon it the 
adoption of the motion he bad brought 
forward. At the same time he did not 
think the hon. baronet had exculpated 
himself so clearly as might be wished. He 
had, however, assured the House, that he 
had not offended intentionally. The chief 
part of the charges alleged against the hon. 
baronet was, his having continued the de- 
legation of his privilege to his son, at a 
time when his state of health did not re- 
quire it. This he apprehended, arose frora 
a wish not to give too much trouble to the 
post office, as he knew that the returns of 
his indisposition were very frequent, and 
as it appeared that only his son was em- 
ployed in franking, he thought, when the 
abuse was on the point of being effectually 
puta stop to, there was no occasion for 
the House to take any more notice of the 
matter. 

Mr. Joddrell said, that as he should not 
deem it consistent with the character 
and dignity of the House, that an idea 
should go abroad that the privilege of 
franking, granted to the. members, for 
the honour and advantage of their con- 
stituents, had been diverted to other pur- 
poses, without proper animadversion, he 
should vote for the original motion. 

The question being put, “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read,” the 
House divided : 


YEAS | 


Tellers. 
Mr. Ryder  - = it 59 


Mr. Hobart 
: t 27 


Gencral Tarleton 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Mr. Sturt 
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sir Benjamin for several years; that his! a Monument to the Memory of Captain 


health for some years past had been very ! 
precarious, so much so, as totally to pre- | 
‘vent him at times from the power of 
franking. ‘his he stated as a matter of | 
justice. He should therefore vote for the | 
order of the day. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that he by 
no means thought the motion frivolous. 


On the contrary, he was of opinion that; being sanctioned by any precedent. 


the hon. mover deserved the thanks of the | 
House for having brought it forward. 


Nevertheless he should support the nie 
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Faulknor.] April 14. General Smith 
suid, that he rose to make a motion to 
which he conceived there could not be 
the smallest opposition. He must own 
indeed, he was rather surpriscd, to un- 
derstand that some difficulty was enter- 
tained with respect to the proposition 
which he meant to bring forward, as not 
He 
should have thought that it would only 
have been necessary to leave the decision 
to the justice of the House. They could 
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not, within the space of three short 
months, have forgotten the distinguished 
merits, and gallant services of the brave 
officer, to whose memory he now proposed 
to erect a monument. Here general 
Smith entered into a recital of the con- 
duct of captain Faulknor on different oc- 
casions, particularly the action in which 
he Jost his life. Many for exertions less 
meritorious had received the greatest re- 
wards, and been elevated to the highest 
honovrs. He quoted the instance of the 
fiberal provision which had been made 
for the numerous family of captain 
Farmer, and concluded with moving, 
«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that a Monu- 
ment be erected in the collegiate church 
of Saint Peter, at Westminster, to the 
memory of captain Faulknor, who com- 
manded his majesty’s frigate Blanche, 
and who fell gloriously on the 3th of 
January 1795, in an action with the 
French frigate La Pique, which was cap- 
tured; and to assure his majesty, that 
this House will make good the expense 
attending the same.” 

Mr. Grey rose to second the motion. 
If, indeed, there was some difficulty en- 
tertained on the present occasion, with 
respect to precedent, this was a case, in 
which, of all others, precedent might be 
dispensed with. <A tribute of national 
respect and gratitude was due to captain 
Faulknor, not merely for his behaviour in 
the action in which he fell, but for a long 
series of gallant services in the course of 
a life, which, though short, was not less 
illustrious from the number and brilhanc 
ef his achievements. He was the admi- 
ration of all who knew him, and in an ex- 

edition which was distinguished by mi- 
itary enterprise and conduct, had signa- 
lized himself beyond his peers. Mr. Gre 
here entered into a recital of the parti- 
culars of his conduct on different occa- 
sions. He trusted, that on this motion 
to erect a monument to the memory of 
an officer, who after having rendered the 
most eminent services to his country, had 
fallen covered with glory, there would not 
be one dissentient voice, but that all 
would cheerfully concur in paying a tri- 
bute not less honourable to him, whose 
merits it was intended to commemorate, 
than it would be serviceable to the na- 
tion, by inspiring in others an emulation 
of his virtues. r. Grey adduced the 
instance of the monument erected at the 
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public expense, in consequence of a vote 
of parliament, to the memory of the easl 
ef Chatham, to prove that the Hoyse 
had not always felt it necessary to govera 
itself by the narrow rule of general pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. Windham [Secretary at War] said, 
that he felt himself placed in an unplea- 
sant situation, in being obliged to oppose 
the motion; the more so, from the ardour 
with which it had been brought forward, 
and which might give to his opposition 
the appearance of some difference in 
opinion or in feeling. No, man, how- 
ever, was more ready than himself to 
allow, that no actions could have been 
more brilliant, and no life more illustri- 
ous, than those of captain Faulknor. 
But the rule hitherto in usage was in op- 
position to the motion now proposed, and 
forbad them to give way to their feel- 
ings on the present occasion. What, he 
asked, had formerly been the ease with 
respect to captains Gardener, and Cour- 
tenay, who had both fallen gloriously in 
the service of their country? Neither of 
those officers, had any public monu- 
ment erected to their memory. 
rule had been only to erect monyments to 
those officers who fell in great and ge- 
neral actions, though the ment of those 
who perished in ie ela actions migkt 
be equally, and perhaps even more die 
tinguished. Honours must go either by 
rule, or by discretion. If the principle 
was to be extended, why should not 
lieutenants and midshipmen, who signa- 
lized themselves, come in fora share of 
the same distinctions? What he, then, 
objected to in the present instance was, 
that the claims of individuals should be 
brought forward in that House for sepa- 
rate discussion. It was not true with Pe- 
spect to honour as with respect to all 
other good, that it became improved 
In proportion as it was more extensively 
communicated. In order to get md of 
the motion in the most respectful way, 
he said, he would move, “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read.” 

Mr. Foz said, he should have thought 
it wise, reasonable, and just, to have at 
once assented to a motion founded on 
the ground of extraordinary merit. The 
right hon. gentleman had, however, 
thought proper to answer it by a long 
story of @ rule which no where a 
The right hon. gentleman had laid down 
a very true principle, that Ronours did 
not become more valuable in proportien 
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as they were lavishly bestowed; and a 
wished it had been more attended to in | 
the distribution of the votes of thanks of ; 
last session. But, would the honour of | 
any of the British heroes be tarnished by — 
having the monument of captain Faulk- 
nor placed next to thcirs? Would not : 
the catalogue rather receive fresh splen- 
dor from the addition of so illustrious a 
name? When the right hon. gentleman | 
Jaid so much stress on precedents, was 
he afraid that the precedents for con- 
ferring honours on such extraordinary 
merit might become too numerous? He 
wae sure there was no precedent in which 
such a motion as the present had been 
brought forward and refused, and he 
trusted that the House on the present 
occasion would attend to the dictates of 
their own feelings and the national ho- 
nour, rather than to the authority of the 
right hon. gentleman. 
. Mr. Ryder defended the secretary at 
war, but expressed his wish that a re- 
solution might be drawn up, stating the 
reason why the motion was negatived, 
that there might be no room to suspect 
that there was any difference of opinion 
as to the merits of captain Faulknor. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that this was not 
a questron of precedent, but a question 
of feeling; and the only point for consi- 
deration was, whether captain Faulknor 
did not merit the honour which it was 
proposed to pay to his memory. The 


forth by extraordinary exertions in the 
service of the country, were equally cre- 
ditable to the parties and to themselves. 
Were they to be fettered by rules and 
by precedents? No; it was impossible to 
restrain the feelings of men. It had been 
said that there existed a rule by which 
the House were precluded from granting 
such honours to any officer standing ia 
the situation of captain Faulknor. In 
the first place, the right hon. gentleman 
had not proved that any such rule ex- 
asted, and even if it did, he should con- 
tend that it was a bad rule, and ought to 
be rescinded. He was always of opinion 
that the House was much too niggardly 
in bestowing honours, which appeared to 
him equally impolitic and unjust, Ia 
other countries, any extraordinary act 
of skill or bravery wag constantly reward- 
ed with preferment; in this nothing 
could obtain promotion but seniority or 
money. This practice greatly injured our 
aervice, for it induced officers to have re- 
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course to other means to obtain prcfer- 
ment, instead of seeking it by signalizing 
their courage. 

After some explanation, Mr. Windham 
professed his readiness to withdraw his 
motion for the order of the day, if some 
mode could be found of adjourning the 
original motion, in order to search for 
precedents. The question was then put, 
that the other orders of the day be now 


| read, and negatived without a division. 


Mr. Windham next moved, “ That the 
debate be adjourned till Monday next.” 
Mr. Fox declared, that after attending 
to all that had been said of rule and pre- 
cedent, he must reprobate in the strongest 
terms the motion now made; a motion 
which he would venture to say, was one 
of the most indecent, irregular, and dis- 
graceful, that could have been made in 
that House. He wished to ask, on the 
subject of rules and precedents, by what 
rule or by what precedent they were to 
estimate the merits of officers who had 
distinguished themselves in an extraordi- 
nary manner? How could similar services 
be compared? And how could rules be 
made to direct and regulate the feclings 
of men upon such a subject ? In his opi- 
nion it was impossible, and he hoped he 
should hear no more of that sort of argu- 
ment—a sort of argument which, he 
would venture to say, never had been 
used in that House before, and one that 
he never imagined could have been urged 
against the motion of his hon. friend. 
But when the conduct of captain Faulk. 
nor was adinitted and known to them all, 
to be as gallant, as heroic, and as mcrito- 
rious, as any that the page of history 


‘could boast of, it must seem rather ex- 


traordinary, that upon so extraordinary an 
occasion, a motion should be made for 
committee to search for precedents, as if 
that committee could search into the 
minds of the House and the minds of the 
public, for the degree of honour the 
country had reaped from the conduct of 
a brave officer, the degree of gratitude 
which his country owed him for his ser- 
vices, or the degree of warmth with which 
that House ought to express their feelings 
on such a case. His hon. friend had very 
properly brought forward the instance of 
the eal of Chatham. Did it enter the 
head of any man at that time to talk of 
rules and precedents for granting rewards 
and honours so justly merited ? Certainly 
not: and the case was somewhat similar, 
even upon the arguments of the right hon. 
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gentleman who wished to search for pre- 
eedents; for though there had been 
many able and good ministers, whose ser- 
vices had passed unnoticed by monuments 
yet that sort of negative rule was not even 
started, nor did he believe there was a 
man at the time that could have thought 
of it. Asto getting rid of the original 
motion, he was extremely sorry that any 
such idea had ever been entertained: but 
of all modes that could havebeen adopted 
that of appvinting a committee to search 
for precedents was the most unworthy 
and disgraceful. This committce were to 
tell them, he supposed, what their feelings 
ought to be with respect to the merits of 
brave men, and what feelings were neces- 
sary to constitute a wish to express a 
sense of gratitude, either by honours or 
rewards, for services performed to the 
public. To decide upon the original mo- 
tion, was the only way to do justice to 
such a case. And if they did not, and 
went Into this committee of inquiry, he 


wished to know how the result would af-’ 


fect the House. Upon the much-argued 
point of rule and precedent, he would say 
once for all, that he knew of no such rule 
as had been alluded to, and he even de- 
nied that any such existed. If it did, it 
never had been stated. In the case of the 
earl of Chatham,* the House had, much 
to their credit, goné greatly farther than 
voting a monument to his memory ; they 
amply and liberally provided for his fa- 
mily, and, small as the share he had in 
that transaction, there was no vote he had 
ever given that afforded him more satis- 
faction. What was the conduct of the 
House upon that occasion? Did any body 
think of searching for precedents? No ; 
the only precedent mentioned was that of 
the duke of Marlborough; but in his 
case it was because he had been a success- 
ful general, and by his victories had es- 
sentially served his country; the House 
of Commons, however, did not look to 
this as arule or precedent, but considering 
that the carl of Chatham had lhkewise ren- 
dercd essential services to the state, were 
unanimously of opinion, that all who 
equally promoted the interests of the na- 
tion were equally entitled to the honours 
and rewards which their services merited. 
He exhorted the House to support the 
original motion. : 
Mr. Windham said, he must contend 
and insist, that in all former times our an- 
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cestors had been guided by some rule 
and precedent. The question therefore 
was not whether that was a good or a bad 
rule, but whether it would not be wise to 
follow the line chalked out by those who 
had gone before them. Some gentlemen 
had despised negative rules, but he really 
thought a negative rule might be as strong 
as an affirmative rule. With regard to 
lord Chatham, there were few or no in- 
stances of statesmen being rewarded in 
that manner then, but instances of good 
and gallant conduct in officers hap- 
pened daily. He considered his mo- 
tion as prudent and necessary, and de- 
nied that the dclay could be disgraceful 
to the House or dishonourable to the me- 
mory of captain Faulknor, whether the re- 
sult of the inquiry turned out that the ob- 
ject of the motion ought tobe granted or 
refused. 

The question being put, * That the dee 
bate be adjourned till Monday next,” the 
House divided : | 


Tellers. 


r Mr. Secretary at War - 
— SMe Ryder - - - - i ee 
: General Smith + - - 
Noxs Mr. Grey - © - = t 29 
So it passed in the negative. The ori- 


ginal motion was then agreed to. 


The King's Message respecting an Es- 
tablishment for the Prince and I’rincess of 
Wales.] April 27. Mr. Pitt presented 
the tollowing Message from his Majesty ¢ 

“GEORGE KH. 

“ Flis Majesty relies on the liberality 
and affection of his faithful Commons, and 
on the cordial interest which they have 
manifested in the happy event of the 
nuptials of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, that they wiil be ready to concur 
in such provision as they may judge ne- 
cessary to enable his majesty to settle an 
establishment for the Prince and Princess 
suited to their rank and dignity. 

‘© On an occasion, in all other respects so 
satisfactory, his majesty feels the deepest 
regret in being under the nece-sity of coms 
municating to the House, that the benefit 
of any settlement, to be now made, can- 
not be effectually secured to the Prince of 
Wales without providing the means of 
freeing him from incumbrances to a 
large amount, to which he is now sub-~ 
ject. 

“‘ Anxiousas his majesty must necessarily 
be, particularly under the present circum- 
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stances, to relieve the Prince of Wales ; parliament, out of their liberality, might 


from these ditticulties, his majesty enter- 
tains no idea of proposing to his parlia- 
ment to make any provision for this ob- 
ject otherwise than by the application of a 
part of the income which may be settled on 
the Prince; but he earnestiy recommends 
it to the House, to consider of the pro- 
priety of thus providing for the gradual 
discharge of these incumbrances, by ap- 
propriating and securing, fora given term 
the revenues arising from the duchy of 
Cornwall, together with a proportion 
of the Prince’s other annual income ; 
and his majesty will be ready and desirous 
to concur in any provisions, which the wis- 
dom of parliament may suggest for the 
purpose of establishing a regular and 
punctual order of payment in the Prince's 
future expenditure, and of. guarding 
against the possibility of the Prince being 
again involved in so painful and embarras- 
sing a situation. G. RB.” 

Mr. Pitt then moved, that this Message 
be reterred to a committee of the whole 
House. Colonel Stanley desired, that his 
majesty'’s Message of the 2]lst May 1757 
might be read; together with the Address 
of the House in answer thereto. The same 
being read,* 

Colonel Stanley said, that parliament 
having already very liberally come for- 
ward to pay the debts of his Royal Highness 
he thought acall of the House ought to 
take place. He wished the establishment 
ofhis Roval Highnessshould beas splendid 
as possible; but he would leave it to his 
own feclings, whether in the distressed 
state of the country, without inquiry and 
due deliberation, he could again expect 
that House to discharge his debts. In all 
points of view, therefore a call of the 
House appcared to him to be necessary. 

Mr. Pitt hoped the hon. gentleman 
would not press the motion for a call of 
the House. He did not wish to disguise 
the importance of the subject ; nor did he 
mean to disguise his regret, as to the oc- 
casion which called for their deliberation. 
It was evident from the Message, that his 
majesty's intimation went not to the length 
of requiring a specific sum to be advanced 
for the present, in order to discharge the 
principal of the debts of his Royal High- 
ness. It was only to set apart a certain 
portion of that income which might be 
granted by parliament, to the gradual dis- 
charge of those\debts. Whatever, therefore, 
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be disposed to grant, was to be applied to 
freehis Royal Highness from the demands 
of his creditors, a circumstance the most 
essential tp the real splendor and dignity 
of his Royal Highness. If parliament were 
to grant an income to his Royal Highness, 
for the purpose of supporting that dignity 
andsplendor, the first step certainly ought 
to be to enable him to remove from his 
affairs all clogs and embarrassments. fit 
was the desire of the House that this 
should be done, they would reflect that it 
could not be done effectually, except by 
enabling him to allot out of his income a 
certain part, as much as might appear ne- 
cessary forthat purpose. If itshould be 
found that the whole sum which should 
be proposed for the establishment of his 
Royal Highness, was no more than the 
House would have been disposed to grant 
him if his debts had never existed, in or- 
derto support his household, and to main- 
tain his dignity, he trusted that the feelings 
of gentlemen would be fully satisfied. 
When he looked at the grants made to 
the prince of Wales, the grandfather of his 
present Koyal Highness, at atime when the 
scale of expense was not in any respect so 
high as it was at present, he owned, at the 
same time that he lamented the necessity 
of the occasion, that the sum to be pro- 
posed for his Royal Highness now must be 
comparatively small. It would be but 
little more than had been granted to his 
grandfather. The House was under 
the unfortunate necessity of either de- 
termining to leave his Royal High- 
ness without relief, or adopting the mode 
now proposed: and under all the circum- 
stances, he trusted they would notbe much 
inclined to narrow the amount. He now 
moved, “ That this Message be taken into 
consideration on this day se’nnight.” This 
question being put, | 
Mr. Grey said, that a more important 
subject could hardly come under the con- 
sideration of that House. This was the 
second application to parliament to pay 
the debts of his Royal Highness, and that, 
too, after a solemn promise had been made 
that no future debt should be incurred. 
The right hon. gentleman had treated this 
as an additional income to his Royal High- 
ness. Now, he must say, that let it be 
done in what shape it might, it was in sub- 
stance neither more nor less than a pro- 
vision from parliament to pay the debts of 
the Prince of Wales: andhe thought there 
could not be amore improper. mode of 
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doing it than that of adopting a plan by 
which the public were likely to misunder- 
stand the thing to be done. It would 
make no difference to the public ultimately 
and it would be more eligible, at once to 
pay the debts of his Royal Highness and to 
create a tax specifically for that purpose. 
He wanted the thing to be plainly, fairly, 
and distinctly done, that the public might 
clearly see what burthens they were to 
bear for his Royal Highness. When the 
cries of the starving poor were assailing 
them on all sides, the House would not be 
doing its duty, by granting establishments 
ts princes, with a profusion unparalleled. 
He had heard much of the dignity of his 
Royal Highness. Now he was of opinion 
that the dignity of the Prince of Wales 
would be best maintained by his showing 
a feeling heart for the poor, and an unwil- 
lingness to add to their distresses. He left 
gentlemen to judge whether they had 
any pleasing prospect from what was now 
el Ng He was afraid of proceeding, 
est he should be betrayed into any thing 
that might have the appearance of dis- 
respect towards that august personage. 

Mr. Curwen wished to see some _provi- 
sion, on which the House could rely, 
that no farther debt would be incurred 
by his Royal Highness. Some measure 
should be adopted to put that out of his 
power. He wished gentlemen to turn 
their eyes to a neighbouring country, and 
recollect what had brought on its great 
convulsion: it was not from the exercise 
of tyrannical power, for the late govern- 
ment was comparatively mild, but it 
arose out of a lamentable negligence 
about the finances, and the extravagance 
of the princes of the blood. 

Mr. Powys hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would more fully explain the na- 
ture of the whole transaction before he 
called upon that House to come to any 
decision. He must say that he felt the 
deepest regret, that, notwithstanding the 
pledge which had been given on the part 
ofthe Prince, that no future application 
of that sort should be made, fresh obliga- 
tions should have been contracted to so 
large an amount. He could not then sce 
any reason why the motion for the call 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. Montagu thought the impor- 
tance of the subject was such as called 
for the fullest attendance; he should 
therefore approve of a call of the House. 

Mr. Pitt said, that so many gentlemen 
seemed to be impressed with the propriety 


ofa call of the House, that he would 
readily concur in meeting their wishes, 
In order to afford the necessary time for 
the call, a delay of ten days or a fort- 
night must take plate previous to the 
discussion. 

Mr. Sumner said, that before the House 
made any provision for discharging the 
fresh obligations of his Royal Highness, 
they ought to know how their former 
grants had been applied. Before, too, 
they consented to any alienation of his 
income for the purpose of gradually de- 
fraying the debts, it would be necessary 
to know what sum would be adequate for 
that purpose. With respect to the ex- 
tent of those debts, public report so 
much fluctuated, that he had heard them 
stated to amount from 600,000/. te 
1,700,000. 

Mr. Buzton said, that no man enter- 
tained more ardent loyalty to the king, 
or attachment to the constitution, than 
himself, and on this account he must ex- 
press the deepest regret that, after the 
message of 1787, such a one as had 
been that.day sent down should have 
made its appearance. 

General Smztk was sorry indeed, that, 
after a pledge had been given, that no fu- 
ture application should be made, it should 
have been found necessary to come for- 
ward with a second demand upon the 
House. He was struck with one thmg 
that had fallen from the right hon. gen- 
tleman; namely, that the provision to 
be granted to his Royal Highness would 
be little more than what had been granted 
to his grandfather, though the advance 
upon all articles of living was suoh as 
to render 150,000. now not more than 
equal to the value of 100,000/. then. If, 
out of the income to be now granted to 
his Royal Highness, a provision was to be 
set apart for defraying his debts, he was 
afraid the consequence would be, that he 
and his royal consort would be continually 
involved in embarrassment. It would be 
impossible for them to support suitably 
the dignity of their rank and station, 
without running in debt. He disapproved 
of the idea that the provision now to be 
granted would have the effect of pinching 
the poor and loading them with taxes. It 
was agreed on all hands, that a liberal pro- 
vision ought to be made for his Royal High- 
ness, and if he should stand singly on that 
point, he would contend that the provi- 
sion granted in the first instance ought 
to be such, a8 would be fully adequate to 
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support him in the splendor of his 
situation. 

Mr. /itt said, that after what was past, 
it would be proper for the House to take 
the provision tor the extinction of the 
debts into their own hands, and he should 
suggest a proposition for that purpose. 
As to the extent of those debts, about 
which public reports had been so fluctu- 
ating, he could state, that the total 
amount was somewhere between 6 and 
700,000/. So many charges had lately 
fallen on the civil list, that there was no 
ee of the burden which could possibly 

defrayed from that quarter. As to 
what had been suggested, that the provi- 
aion for defraying the debts would be 
attended with a defalcation of income to 
his Royal Highness, he admitted that such 
would be the fact ; but under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, there was no 
alternative by which the inconvenience 
might be sroited, which, in his conscience, 
he could propose to the House. As the 
provision for defraying the debts must 
necessarily be continued till the object 


should be accomplished, it was only in 


the event of the demisg of the prince, that 


it would become a burden to the public. 
After the general outline which had been 


presented to the House, he would re- 
commend to them to pause upon the sub- 
ject. Much as they might regret, and 
even disapprove what was past, they had 
all an interest in supporting the character 
of the hereditary House of Brunswick. 
They had an ivterest in maintaining the 
character and dignity of the Prince of 
Wales, eas a branch of that illustrious 
House ; and before they gave way to any 
sentiments of heat or resentment on the 
occasion, they would do well to reflect, 
that in the issue of the discussion were 
involved the credit of the hereditary mo- 
narchy, and consequently the safety of 
the country. 

Nir. Afartin said, he felt as much zeal 
for the preservation of the hereditary mo- 
narchy, as the right hon. gentleman, but 
the best way to preserve the monarchy 
was, to prevent it from being oppressive 
to the people. 

The Message was ordered to be taken 
lato consideration, and the House to be 
called over, on the 1 Ith of May. 


_ May. 14. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
on the King’s message, 


Mr. Pitt rose. He said that if he 
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could completely separate one of 
the subject from the other, as he thought 
eventually he must do, in the vote he 
should propose, he was persuaded he 
should meet the unanimous wish of the 
House. Upon one part of it, he flattered 
himself there would hardly be a difference 
of sentiment. He was persuaded, while 
he looked at the extent of our publie 
treasure and while he reflected that he 
was to apply for an establishment to be 
settled on the Prince of Wales, after 
the happy event of his union with a 
princess of the house of Brunswick ; 
when he reflected on the blessings we 
had continued to enjoy under that illus- 
trious family of which this princess was 
a branch, that there was but gne general 
sentiment felt by Englishmen, and that 
they would be unanimous in their deter- 
mination to support the dignity and splen- 
dor of the Prince and his royal consort. 
This was a disposition which would arise 
out of the sentiment, he had almost said 
the instinct, of the people of this country, 
and he was assured that any application 
that was made to support the splendor of 
the house of Brunswick, would never be 
unsuccessful ; for that House had always 
shown its readiness to protect the princi- 
ples of true liberty, and to consult the 
real happiness of its subjects. He must 
lay it down as a general ground resulting 
from reflection on the history of past ages, 
as well as from many recent circumstances 
that in the days in which we live, it is the 
immediate interest of us all to support the 
strength, to maintain the honour and ne- 
cessary dignity and splendor, not only of 
our monarchy, but also of every branch 
of the royal family. What we gave to 
them for these purposes, we gave in reality 
to ourselves. This he did not mean to 
be done by a profligate waste of the pub- 
lic treasure, but by a prudent use of it, 
and in allowing a handsome share of the 
property of the nation for such a purpose 
we had always been amply repaid by the 
security it gave us for a continuance of 
those blessings we enjoyed under that 
system of government, the center of which 
was monarchy ; a system which, notwith- 
standing all the idle theories of modem 
pretenders and all the attempts that had 
been made to bring it into disrepute, 
comprised in it all that we had seen, not 
only of dignity and force, but also of pro- 
tection to liberty, and every thing that 
could be esteemed in a well-regulated 
state. These were considesations which, 
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he was sure, would guide the vote of the 
House on the question of the establish- 
ment to be made for the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. If that were the only 
question to be brought befure the House, 
he should have confined the vote which 
he had to propose to what came distinctly 
within that principle. But, while he was 
aware of that being desirable, he was 
bound in candour to say, that he had 
other topics to bring forward much less 
agreeable to his feelings. These topics, 
however, he should keep as separate as 
possible from the other question. For 
that reason, he should not this day pro- 
pose any provision to be voted tor the 
discharge of the incumbrances of his 
Royal Highness. It was his duty, how- 
ever to state the circuinstances of those 
incumbrances. He wished to God he 
could do otherwise. It would be more 
to his satisfaction, and, he believed, more 
to the satisfaction of every man in the 
country. that the transaction to which he 
alluded could have been avoided; but 
since it unfortunately existed, the same 
sentiment which led us to agree to sup- 
port the splendor of the throne by an es- 
.tablishment, led us all to wish that incum- 
brances should not be permitted to affect 
its credit ; and however we might lament 
it, yet our loyalty to the throne, and our 
regard for its interests, which were inse- 
pone from our own, called upon us to 
ook at these incumbrances, and to see 
that they should not affect too deeply the 
ease and comfort of the heir apparent.— 
-He then proceeded to state the view 
which he had of the whole subject. First 
astothe happy event of the marriage of 
his Royal Highness, there must, in conse: 
quence, be an additional establishment. 
Next came to be defrayed the expense 
attending the ceremony of the marriage, 
and then the expense of completing 
Carlton House, as a residence tor their 
‘Royal Iighnesses. With respect to the 
expense of the marriage or of the fur- 
nishing Carlton House, they would not 
be objects for the present committee. 


The only object now was a grant of a} 
sum of money for the establishment and a! 
This , 


joimture to her Royal Highness. 
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tee to consider the extent of these in- 
cumbrances at present. The first point 
was that of an establishment for the 
Prince and his i'lustrious consort. In 
considering this, he desired the commit- 
tee to ask themselves what they thought 
they ought to grant to their Royal High- 
nesses in their present situation. «At pre- 
sent the income of the Prince was 60,0004. 
a year exclusive of the duchy of Corn- 
wall, which was about 13,000/. per annum. 
It was difficult to form a precise calcula- 
tion as to the expense which necessarily 
attended the dignity of the heir apparent 
to the throne; but upon that subject it 
was natural to look back on what had been 
allowed to former princes of Wales. Fifty 
years ago, his grandfather the then prince 
of Wales, possessed a nett income of 
100,000/. per annum in addition to the 
duchy of Cornwall. Eighty years ago, 
his great grandfather, the then Prince of 
Wales possessed 100,000/. without the 
duchy of Cornwall. If gentlemen would 
look at these establishments, they would 
sce that his Royal Highness ought to have 
a considerable addition to his income, 
even supposing that he was not incum- 
bered with debt. Let the committee then 
consider what they thought was abso- 
lutely necessary for him vow; and ip 
considering this they would naturally re- 
flect on the great difference in the price 
of all the articles of lite; they must be 
aware that the expenses of all descrip- 
tions were very much advanced; they would 
then find, that neither luxury, dignity, nor 
even ease or comfort could be now pro- 
cured, in a degree adequate to what had 
been enjoyed in the times he had alluded 
to, without an advance in the income, to 
at least a fourth of the whole. He there- 
fore now proposed, that the income of his 
Royal Highness should be 125,000/. per an- 
num, exclusive of the duchy of Cornwall, 
which was only 25,000/. a year more than 
was enjoyed 50 years ago. This being 
the only vote he had to propose, he 
should merely state, in the nature of a 
notice, those regulations which were in- 
tended to be made hereafter. The prepa- 
rations for the marriage would be stated 
at 27,000/. for jewels and plate; and 


being opened to the committee, he should | 25,000/. for finishing Carlton House. 


then proceed to the incumbrances of 
the Prince. Ue was clearly of opinion, 


that some measure should be adopted to | 


relieve his Royal Highness from his pre- 
sent embarrassments. However, he did 
Not mean to call on the present commut- 


The jointure of the Princess of Wales he 
proposed to be 50,000/. a year, being no 
more than had been granted on a similar 
occasion. ‘This was all he thought ne- 
cessary to say on the first branch of the 
subject; but although he meant to pro- 
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pose nothing more at present, he should 
state to the committee the amount of the 
debts of his Royal Highness, which, ac- 
cording to the most accurate accounts, 
were from 620,000/. to 630,000/. up to 
the Jast April quarter. He had no reason 
to suppose that there existed any other 
debts of his Royal Highness, where he 
was the principal debtor. There were some 
+ which he was security for his illustrious 
prothers. But he had the satisfaction to 
state, that from the meritorious exertions 
of these two illustrious characters, such 
debts were put intoa train of punctual dis- 
charge. Before the House should takeany 
step towards the liquidation of the debts of 
his Royal Highness, those debts ought to 
undergo the most accurate investigation. 
For this purpose, a secret committee 
might be deemed necessary ; OF, perhaps, 
a parliamentary commission, where the 
evidence might be given on oath, might 
be most advisable.—-The first opinion that 
gentlemen would be tempted to entertain, 
might be one totally disapproving of the 
debts that had been contracted. But he 
should hope, that when they connected 
the subject with the public interests, they 
would not think that, if they agreed to 
make a suitable establishment for the 
Prince, they shut their eyes wholly to the 
subject of debt. The principle of grant- 
ing an additional income was to procure to 
the Prince ease and comfort, and to sup- 
port the dignity of his rank. Would such 
an establishment, however, answer any 
good purpose, if the committee were to 
Ieave his Royal Highness embarrassed 
with debt? And yet this would be the 
effect, if parliament were to refuse to 
make any legislative provision for the 
a ke of the debts. Yet, ought par- 
‘ament to say that they would forgive 
what was past ; that they would grant an 
ample income, and throw all the burthen 
of his Royal Highness’s debts upon the 
eople? To do this would be improper. 
he committee, indeed, were involved in 
such a dilemma, that they could do no- 
thing that would be wholly comfortable. 
Jf they abridged the splendor and in- 
come of the Prince, they would abridge 
his Royal Highness’s ease and comfort ; 
and, on the other hand, if they agrecd 
hastily to the liquidation of his debts, 
they would be setting an example of pro- 
digality and excess totally irreconcileable 
evith the duty which the owed to their 
country; if they pressed too hardly on 
the Prince, the situation in which he 
(VOL. XXXI.] 
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must be placed would constitute a bad 
lia sala ie for that throne which his 
oyal Highness was destined at some 
future period to fill. In this compromise 
of evil, it was necessary to take so much 
from the Prince’s income as could be 
taken without deducting from his comfort 
and his ease. This was the task to which 
the committee ought to apply themselves. 
His own opinion was, that a certain sunt 
should be taken from the Prince’s income 
to discharge his debts ; and that, in order 
to counteract the influence of the present 
example, the committee should show that 
the dcbts would be liquidated by the 
cutting off so much from the establish- 
ment of the heir apparent. Upon this 
principle he meant to submit, on a future 
day, that the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, and part of the income of 
125,000/. should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debts, and to 
the gradual discharge of the pine ee 
and that the sum so taken should be 
vested in the hands of commissioners. 
From the income of 125,000/. a year, he 
should propose that 95,0001. should be 
deducted annually for the payment of the 
‘atercst of the debts, at 4 pet cent., and 
that the revenues of the duchy of Corn- 
wall should be appropriated, as a sinking 
fund, at compound ‘nterest, to discharge 
the principal of the debt, which they would 
doin 27 years. But it was uncertain whether 
they would be paid off during the period of 
his royal highness remaining prince 0 
Wales. Hetherefore meant to propose; that 
on the event of the demise of the crown, 
there should still be a charge of 25,0001. 
a year on the hereditary revenues of the 
Prince of Wales. There was one circum: 
stance, not a very robable one he con- 
fessed, which was, that within the period 
of 27 years, the demise of the crown to 
the prince, and the demise of the Prince 
himself, might both happen. In that case, 
*t would be impossible to make any 
charge on the hereditary revenues ; and 
he should then propose that a burthen of 
25,0061, a year should be imposed on the 
consvlidated fund.—There were two ge- 
neral heads to be attended to in this case. 
The one was the faithful discharge of the 
debt already contracted: the other, that 
no farther debt should be contracted; the 
latter of which was to be guarded against, 
by making it impossible for such credit to 
be obtained again. With this view he 
should propose to inscrt in the bill a 
clause of the samc nature as that which 
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was inserted in Mr. Burke’s excellent and 
memorable act; namely, that it should be 
impossible for any part of the expenditure 
to exceed the estimate; that no arrear 
should, under any pretence, go beyond 
the quarter: that debts not claimed then, 
should wholly lapse; that debts thus 
claimed should be punctually paid, but no 
other. These points being settled, he 
should propose, that Carlton-house should 
be invested in the crown for ever, 
and the furniture be deemed, under the 
legal phrase, to pass as heirs-loom. Fi- 
nally, that no suit for the recovery of any 
debt shall be instituted against his Royal 
Highness; but against his officers, who 
shall be responsible for the power and 
authority which they sball have in the 
conduct and management of his affairs. 
He considered it to be an essential part of 
their present object, that, when this bu- 
siness was arranged, no such _ subject 
should ever come for discussion again: 
for he considered it to be a painful, as 
well as an anxious discussion. Nothing 
short of this would go the length which 
the public had a right to expect from that 
House, whose duty it was to satisfy its 
constituents. He felt this impression 
with double weight, from his duty as a 
member of parliament, and from the si- 
tuation in which he stood as chancellor of 
the exchequer. It was his wish, while he 
satisfied the feelings of the Prince, to sa- 
tisfy likewise the feelings of the country, 
and those which were more immediately 
connected with his own situation. These 
were the principles on which he had en- 
deavoured to direct his conduct, and hav- 
ing given this statement, he would not 
detain the committee any farther, but 
would move, “ Jhat it is the opinion of 
this committee, that his majesty be en- 
abled to grant a yearly sum or sums of 
money, out of tle consolidated fund, not 
exceeding inthe whole the sum of 65,0002., 
to take place, and be computed, from the 
10th of October 1794, towards providing 
for the establishment of their royal high- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales.” 

Mr. Grey said, that there could be in 
that House but one wish, to make a suit- 
able and liberal provision for the Prince of 
Wales. There might farther be a hope 
and wish, by liberality and indulgence on 
the present occasion. to conciliate his 
feelings, to inspire him with affection and 
confidence, and cement the bond of union 
between him and that people, whom at a 
future period he might be called to govern. 
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But there was a more severe duty, which 
the nature of the occasion imposed, in @ 
time ot unparalleled distress, such as the 
present. It was a duty which they owed to 
the Prince himself, to teach him, if reflec- 
tion had not taught him, that as his fa- 
mily were chosen to the throne for the 
good of the people, so that his situation 
was created not merely for luxury and in- 
dulgence, but in subservience to that great 
end; and that though they were bound in 
turn to consult his comfort and enjoy- 
ment, the obligation on their part Seay 
if these became his sole objects. He di 
not mean on the present occasion to charge 
the right hon. gentleman with having done 
any thing which his duty did not requite. 
The discussion was attended with hard- 
ships to both parties. On the one hand, 
it was not desirable for the minister, after 
having called upon the people in the 
course of the session, to contribute to 
such an extent to the support of the War, 
to bring forward any fresh burthens. Nei- 
ther was it desirable for those who had 
uniformly opposed his measures, to share, 
concurring in the present motion, the un- 
popularity which must inevitably attend 
such a proposition. He was, however 
determined to speak plainly—He coul 
have wished that the right hon. gentleman, 
in bringing forward his motion, had avoid- 
ed any of the topics which had been em- 
ployed to inflame division of sentiment ih 
that House. He was as sincere a friend 
to the real splendor and dignity of the 
monarchy, though he might be a — 
leasing one, as any slippery sycophant 
of a en That the Prince of ales 
ought to have an establishment on the 
present occasion, there was no doubt;. 
there was no doubt also that the people 
would grant it: but the stability of the 
monarchy of the country depended not 
upon establishments; and there might 
occur occasions, in which, to relin- 
quish them, would be attended with more 
real dignity, than was to be derived from 
the utmost splendor of expense.—In com- 
ing to the consideration of the present 
question, he was willing to consider ab- 
stractly what income, under the present 
circumstances, it would be suitable to 
grant toa prince of Wales. The right 
hon. gentleman had referred to former in- 
stances. He had stated that 100,000J. 
had been granted to the great grandfather 
of his Royal Highness, and that the same 
sum had been allowed to his grandfather, 
with the addition of the duchy of Corn- 
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wall. He thence inferred that no less an 
addition than what he had now proposed 
would be sufficient, jn order to make the 
income equal to what it was at those for- 
mer periods. He had asked, if there was 
any person in private life, whose increase 
of expense would not be found greatly to 
exceed that calcylation, To adopt his 
own instance of a person in private life, as 
applicable to the present case, that person, 
in apportioning the rate of his expense, 
must consider also the means from which 
it was to be drawn. If the estate, which 
was the source of his jncome, was pur- 
thened with debt, a consequent necessity 
must arise for a eurtailment of his expense. 
It was to be considered, whether, when 
the country was engaged in a contest, of 
which it was neither possible to calcylate 
the extent nor the end: it would be proper 
to exceed the utmost profusion of former 
eriods. A habit of expense had lately 
een created, and had grown up toa most 
alarming height, among all orders of so- 
ciety. Was it fitting that the legislature 
should set an example of encouraging a 
habit which threatened the most pernicious 
consequences, and even the subversion of 
the constitution itself, since it seemed 
more and more to be bringing this country 
into a resemblance to what had been the 
situation of France, previous to the era of 
the revolution? It was this habit which 
annihilated the independence of the rich, 
and aggravated the miserics of the poor. | 
The imminence of the danger ought to | 
inculcate the necessity of moderationyin 
the present moment. The righthon. gen- | 
tleman stated, that George 2nd when; 
prince of Wales, enjoyed an income of'| 
100,000/., without any revenue from the 
duchy of Cornwall, and his son 100,000/. 
in addition to the sum arising from the 
duchy. But it «as to be recollected that 
the establishment of the late prince of | 
Wales, for several years after his marriage, 
amounted to no more than 50,000/.; that 
it was not increased till his family had | 
grown up, and that no application was at | 
any time made to parliament tor the pay- 
ment of his debts. He would ask the 
right hon. gentleman whether he had al- 
ways adhered to the same scale of calcu- 
Jation, and whether, if he had, he would 
not have proposed a larger income to his 
Royal Highness in the first instance? He 
desired him to compare his present state- 
ments with his former conduct, wherever 
a similar question had been agitated. 
The income first granted to his Royal 
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Highness was 50,0002., which, including the 
income of the duchy of Cornwall, amount- 
ed to 63,000/. Afterwards, when the 
debts were discharged, and an addition of 
10,000/. made to his income, the right 
hon. gentleman stated that his income was 
now so ample as to put out of all doubt 
his capacity for maintaining an establish- 
ment suitable to his rank. And yet, 
though the accounts on the table relative 
to the necessary increase of expenses did 
not exceed 12,000/., he now proposed an 
addition to his establishment of not less 
than 65,000/. Taking all these circum- 
stances together, he considered this to be 
a sum out of all proportion, and more 
than the House ought to grant under the 
‘pees circumstances. It was therefore 

is intention to propose, that, instead of 
65,0001., only 40,000/. be added to his 
present income. It was originally his in- 
tention to have proposed that his whole 
income should amount only to 100,000/., 
but as his grandfather had been stated to 
have enjoyed this sum in addition to the 
revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, he 
was willing to go all the length of the li- 
berality of former times. To the article 
of marriage expenses he had no objection. 
As tothe incumbrances of his Royal High- 
ness, when he recollected the part he had 
taken with respect to a aimilae applica- 
tion,* he felt himself compelled to resist 
the smallest claim that might be made in 
the present instance. If a sum had been 
accumulated out of the savings of the 
duchy of Cornwall during the minority 
of the Prince, if a resource could be pre- 
sented by a reduction of those trappings 
of state, which incumbered monarchy 
without adorning it, or lastly, if any aid 
could be derived trom those great savings, 
which, during the indisposition of an illus- 
trious personage, were represented as hav- 
ing taken place during the present reign, he 
was astonished that any application should 
be made to parliamcnt at the present 
time, which contained the smallest refer- 
ence to those incumbrances. ‘The very 
line which the right hon. gentleman had 
pointed out as the least consistent with the 
dignity and policy of the legislature, was 
that very Jine which he felt himself com- 
pelled to take, namely, from disapproba- 
tion of the mode in which the debts had 
been contracted, to make no provision for 
them at all. This was the only mode 
which he conceived would operate as an 


* See Vol. 26, p. 1074. 
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effectual preventive against the repetition 
of similar demands. He here desired the 
right hon. gentleman to consider how far 
his proposition would give to the Prince 
of Wales a largo and magnificent income. 
By his mode of statement, he taught the 
Prince to believe, that a sum of 138,0001. 
was no more than was necessary for the 
maintenance of such an establishment as 
he ought to have. While it was proposed 
to apply a considerable part of his income 
to the liquidation of his debts, had any 
thing been done to diminish the scale of 
his expenditure? What, then, was the 
effect of this conduct, but to hold out an 
encouragement, or provide an excuse, for 
the incurring of new debts? On the 
other hand, the highest regard had been 
professed for the dignity of his Royal High- 
ness. How far, he would ask, was his 
dignity consulted by the mode proposed 
to be adopted by the right hon. gentle- 
man? What could be more degrading to 
a prince, than to tie him down in the man- 
ner which had been suggested; than to 
say, that we cannot trust him, and that 
we must compel him to do justice by the 
strictest regulations? He had a very dif- 
ferent view of the subject The best dig- 
nity, and the truest greatness, was that 
which was founded upon integrity of cha- 
racter, without which no respect for rank 
or station would long avail. The best 
means, then, they could pursue, was to 
grant to the Prince whatever income they 
might think suitable, and to mark their 
disapprobation of the debts by a direct 
rcfusal to enter into any discussion on the 
subject. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated the inconvenience to which the 
Prince of Wales would be subject by such 
a decision on the part of the feels atu, 
He was sensible of the inconvenience, but 
he had only a choice of evils. Unfortu- 
natcly, he could not sce the Prince of 
Wales in that situation of rank and dig- 
nity which belonged to him. He had then 
only to look to that which was the next 
best—to see him in the situation of la- 
menting his errors, and making the best 
preparation he could for the liquidation 
of his debts. Would any man tell him 
that if the Prince were to retire to a si- 
tuation, where he might qualify himself by 
reflection for the duties of his future sta- 
tion, after having made a composition 
with his creditors, who, no doubt, would 
be satished’ with easy terms, that there 
would not still, out of the income which 
he proposed, be left a sufficient provision 
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for the ease and comfort of two persons, 
who had other resources to which the 
might look? But it was urged, that the 
support of the monarchy was interested 
in the provision now to be made, and that 
whatever was given, was given for public 
purposes. He granted that such was the 
case with respect to whatever was given 
for the purpose of real and useful splen- 
dor, but expressed his fears, thut of the 
debts submitted to the secret committee, 
there perhaps might not be one, which 
ought not to furnish to the House a sub- 
ject of regret. He concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That instead of 65,000/. an addi- 
tional sum of 40,000/. should be granted 
to his Royal Highness.” 

Mr. Montagu considered the question 
to be of the utmost importance and ex- 
horted the House to act gravely and de- 
liberately. He was of opinion that the 
interest of the public was materially con- 
nected with the preservation of the cha- 
racter and dignity of the crown, and 
thought that every step should be taken 
to support the proper splendor and dig- 
ah ay the heir apparent. 

r. Lambton felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of supporting the original mo- 
tion. That motion, he conceived, in- 
cluded every advantage which could be 
derived from the present discussion. With 
respect to the amendment, it must either 
put the Prince in the situation of incur- 
ring new debts, or be followed up with a 
bill to exile him from the metropolis, and 
expel him from Carlton House. The 
question, then, was, whether or not it 
was necessary that his Royal Highness, 
in the situation in which he stood, should 
prescrve an intercourse with different 
ranks of people. The income now pro- 
posed was to be granted, not from any 
considerations personal to his Royal High- 
ness, but from loyalty to his illustrious 
House, and attachinent to the constitu- 
{tion. Base and unprincipled must that 
i sycophant be, who would poison the ear 
of his Royal Highness with an insinua- 
tion, that he had any right to squander the 
moncy of the people of England for any 
purpose, however idle, fantastic, and ex- 
travagant. He could not, however, admit . 
all the blame, which had been attached 
to this accumulation of debt. Part of the 
evil resulted from an ill-judged parsimony 
in the first instance. When the income 
of the prince was only 50,0007. they paid 
his debts; from the estimate of hich 
they might perceive that he was then 
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spending 100,000/. yet, notwithstanding, 
they granted him only an income of 
60,0004. thus leaving him with the cer- 
tainty of contracting a fresh debt of 
40,000/. a year. If it were true, as had 
been ued: that the extravagance of the 
court of France had brought on the dis- 
asters of that unhappy country, it be- 
came the dutv of the House to extricate 
the Prince from his difficulties, and pre- 
vent the possibility of his running into 
the same error. If it was wished to keep 
up the monarchy in the country, its 
splendor and dignity should also be 
maintained, lest the monarchy should be 
reduced toa nullity. He stated how the 
economic government of America was pe- 
culiarly fitted to the soil where it origi- 
nated, and did not at all apply to this 
country. In America, at the period of 
its revolution there existed no hereditary 
aristocracy, and all the classes of society 
were nearly upon a level. At some pe- 
riod or other the burthens of the Prince 
must fall un the public, for when he came 
to the Crown, his first object would natu- 
rally be the discharge of these debts. If 
it could be supposed that it waa possible 
to endeavour to prevent this, the conse- 
quence would be violent convulsions in 
the state, which might even ruin the con- 
stitution. He wished, at the same time, 
to obtain something for the people. He 
hoped that a bill would be brought in to 
abolish, as far as possible, the undue in- 
fluence which Jarge establishments neces- 
sarily introduced into the legislature. Of 
the three branches composing the state, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
preferred the democratic branch, as that 
which held in its hands the interest and 
happiness of the community, yet he 
would not wish to restrain the just prero- 
gative of the Crown. He thought that 
the Princess of Wales ought to be con- 
sidered o: the present occasion. He 
should think it would be inconsistent with 
British gencrosity that she should be ex- 
posed to the taunts of creditors; it was 
more honourable to them to afford her, 
after she had been invited over, the means 
of Jiving in afluence and ease. He con- 
cluded with saying, that he should vote 
for the original motion. He thought it 
would be derogatory to the Prince, to 
think of a composition with his creditors, 
when the plan proposed was adequate to 
the dignity of his establishment, and at 
the same time led to the gradual liquida. 
tion of his debts. 
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Mr. Curwen said :—Sir; I can neither 
agree to the plan of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, nor with the amendment. Such 
is the dilemma we are involved in, that 
we have only a choice of difficulties. 
Numberless are the objections to every 
expedient I have yet heard proposed. I 
cannot but heartily deprecate the right 
hon. gentleman, who so solemnly pledged 
the royal word, and has been so shame- 
fully inattentive in looking to the observ- 
ance of it. Had he done his duty, means 
might have been found to extricate his 
Royal Highness out of his difficulties, 
without imposing fresh burdens on the 
public, or exposing his Royal Highness’s 
character. ‘That the country are dissatis- 
fied, and unwilling to be charged with 
one penny of the Prince’s debts, will not 
be denied. On the other hand, by refu- 
sing to extricate his Royal Highness, you 
subject him to insults which may lessen 
and disgrace royalty in the opinion of 
the people, and produce mischiefs of the 
most dangerous kind. I am, therefore, — 
for the payment of the Prince’s debts, and 
shall vote for the larger sum, with a view 
of forming such a sinking fund, as may 
in a reasonable time liquidate them. 
With this view, should the larger sum be 
adopted by the House, I shall move, in 
some subsequent stage of the proceedings, 
that the 65,0002. and the duchy of Corn- 
wall, be applied to the liquidation of the 
Prince’s debts. On the part of the Prince, 
sacrifices must and ought to be made. 
His Royal Highness ought to relinquish | 
his court, and retire for a season into 
privacy, there to regain the good opinion 
and regard of the people: little, indeed, is 
the sacrifice, when compared with that 
which will be obtained. The interest of the 
Prince and the people are the same : as he 
acquires the affections of the people, they 
gain security; for without the affections of 
the people, no government is secure. I ap- 

rove of the commission to inquire into, 
and settle the debts; I wish a veil to be 
thrown over them, and that the futuré 
conduct of his Royal Highness ast) 
make us forget the past. I confess myself 
much disappointed that we have had no 
intimation of his majesty’s intention to 
come forward and take upon himself part 
of the burden. I cannot believe, had the 
right hon. gentleman acquainted his ma- 
jesty with the temper and feelings of the 


‘nation, that he would not cheerfully 


have evinced his regard and affection for 
his people, by meeting their wishes. I 
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think the throne should be the first to 
feel, and the foremost to sacrifice to the 
distresses of the country; and I verily 
believe it would not diminish the lustre 
of the crown, to dispense with some of 
its trappings. 

Alderman Newnham was decidedly in 
favour of the greater sum. He expatiated 
on the necessity of keeping up the dig- 
nity and splendor of the heir apparent 
to the crown of theserealms. The splen- 
dor of the Prince of Wales was the splen- 
dor of the people of England, and all 
who were friends to the monarchical 
form of government ought to be cautious 
how they agreed to any measure which 
might diminish that splendor. The cir- 
cumstance of the Prince’s marriage, and 
the situation of his amiable consort, ought 
to weigh with the committee; she was 
welcomed to this country by every per- 
son in it, and it was proper that the rank 
-and splendor of the new-married pair 
should be suitable to their dignity. It 
was of the utmost consequence to the 
happiness and domestic comfort of the 
Prince of Wales, that his establishment 
should be such as in future to prevent him 
from accumulating debts. To accomplish 
this desirable end, he saw no way so cer- 
tain as that of giving his assent to the 
original motion. 

r. W. Smith stated, that the sums 
formerly given to a Prince of Wales had 
been granted out of the civil list. Both 
George the 2nd and the late Prince of 
Wales were married, and had several 
children, at the time that their establish- 
ment was extended to 100,000/., and 
then the application was made to the 
king, not to the country for a shilling of 
it. But the king refused on account of 
his own numerous issue; and observed, 
that though the Prince’s family was 
large, his allowance was competent. 
Besides, the national debt was then 48 
millions, whereas it was now 300 millions. 
In the same reign of George 2nd his 
majesty had been under the necessity of 
applying to parliament for the payment 
of some arrears which had accrued on the 
civil list ; and in his message on that occa- 
sion, he intimated, that in considcration 
ofthat, he should make some considerable 
retrenchments and deductions in the ex- 
penses of the civil list, by reducing seve- 
ral places and pensions appertaining to 
the same. He wished a similar conduct 
had been pursued upon the present occa- 
sion; and instead of the burthen being 
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thrown entirely on the people, that it 
should have been borne by those who 
were much better able to struggle under 
its weight. He professed himself as true 
a friend to the monarchy as any member; 
but he thought that splendor and dignity 
had been confounded in the course of the 
debate; splendor might indeed some- 
times add to dignity, but on other occa- 
sions, as on the present, dignity might 
be most effectually consulted by an abate- 
ment of splendor; there were man 
offices in the households, both of the mo- 
narch and the Prince of Wales, which, 
while they were highly honourable in 
themselves, lost much of their dignity 
by the persons holding them receiving the 
salaries they did. These offices were held 
by noblemen of the first distinction, and 
who were styled in the civil list menial 
servants of the crown, or of the Prince. 
He had not the smallest doubt in his 
mind but that the first dukes and lords in 
the land, really deemed it an honour, 
and felt the highest pleasure, in being 
constantly about the person of their sove- 
reign ; but when he contemplated those 
noble personages in the character of a 
master of the horse, or a lord of the bed- 
chamber he could not conceive that they 
derived additional dignity to their charac- 
ters or that their services reflected addi- 
tional dignity on the crown, from their 
receiving severally one or two thousand a 
year for the services they performed. It 
at once surprised and grieved him, that 
no intimation had been given by his ma- 
jesty, that he was ready to bear some 
part of the burthen of paying the Prince's 
debts. He wished, for the sake of the 
dignity and splendor of the monarchy, 
that this had been done; but as it had 
not, the best and safest way that he knew 
of, was to vote such an establishment as 
should prevent the Prince from incurring 
future ise: and that would decidedly 
weigh with him to support the original 
motion. 

Mr. Foz said, that conscious that what 
he should feel it his duty to say would be 
acceptabl2 neither to the crown, the 
Prince of Wales, nor the majority of the 
House or of the country, he could have 
no particular inducement to be very for- 
ward in troubling the committee with his 
opinion. It was undoubtedly necessary 
to support the splendor of the crown as 
an essential part of the constitution; but 
he didnot understand calling it, as it had 
been called, the center of the constitu- 
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tion. The crown was dear to every man 
who loved the constitution, but not dearer 
than other parts of it, than the House of 
Commons, the popular branch of the con- 
stitution. To the chief magistrate im all 
governments, republics as well as monar- 
chies, a certain degree of splendor was 
necessary. This was a point clear from 
the history and practice of all govern- 
ments, but subject to modification, as 
circumstances might require. There were 
cases in which the dignity of the crown 
might be better upheld by relinquishing 
ld of its accustomed splendor than 

y a strict adherence to it. Much had 
been said of the establishments of former 
us of Wales as precedents. Sorry 

e was that he could not look to those 
precedents as the most creditable parts 
of the history of the House of Brunswick. 
Thre establishment of George 2nd when 
prince of Wales, had been a mere matter 
of party ; how much more that ofhis son, 
Frederick prince of Wales? The esta- 
blishment of Frederick prince of Wales 
had been at one time 60,000/., at another 
100,00. a year; 60,000/. a year when 
he happened to differ in political opinion 
from his majesty’s ministers, and 100,0001. 
when he afterwards agreed with them. 
He had too much respect for the memory 
of that prince, to impute to him motives 
inconsistent with the honour of his high 
station, inconsistent with the honour of 
any private gentleman, but the circum- 
Stance gave room to suspicions in the 
country, as injurious in their tendency to 
the prince as to the people, for mutual 
respect and confidence were neccssary to 
the interests of both.—What he now de- 
precated was, a conduct on the part of 
the House that might expose any prince 
of Wales to such suspicions. Let all 
men see that they meant to be guided 
only by the actual principles of the case, 
and not by regard to the individual. 
And here he must Jament the whole con- 
duct of government with respect to the 
establishment of his Royal Highness. 
When an allowance of 50,000/. a year in 
addition to the duchy of Cornwall was 
Roe he thought it insufficient. 
Vhy, then it would be asked, being one 
of his majesty’s ministers at the time, did 
he concur in that allowance? He con- 
curred, declaring his opinion of its insuf- 
ficiency, because it was then an expcri- 
ment, and great deference was due to the 
Opinion of his majesty, who gave the 
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calling for the aid of parliament, and 
thought that it would be sufficient. A 
few years after, other ministers advised 
his majesty to apply to parliament to ex- 
onerate the civil list from this allowance 
tothe Prince. In 1787 an hon. magistrate 
brought forward the subject again before 
parliament, when provision was made for 
paying the debts of his Royal Highness, 
and 10,000/. a year was added to his in- 
come. This was no new experiment, but 
the result of an experiment already made. 
He then thought 60,000/. a year in addi- 
tion to the duchy of Cornwall an insuf- 
ficicnt allowance; but his mouth was 
stopped by the terms of the king’s mes- 
sage, conveying very clearly both the 
king’s opinion and the Prince’s, that it 
would be sufficient. The declaration of 
his Royal Highness, that he would give no 
occasion for any future application to 
parliament on a similar account, surprised 
him not a little. He knew not who had 
advised him to make such a declaration ; 
but if his Royal Highness at any subse- 
quent period had consulted him upon the 
subject, he would have said, that, being - 
made, it was a promise which, for his 
honour, he was bound to keep. It was, 
however, the opinion of ministers, and of 
the chancellor of the exchequer in par- 
ticular, whose duty it more immediately 
was to form a correct opinion, that 
60,000/, a year, in addition to the duchy 
of Cornwall, was sufficient for the splen- 
dor of the Prince of Wales at twenty-five, 
and for reinstating his household, which 
he had dismissed.—Upon what principle 
then, did they now pretend to say that 
125,000/. a year was necessary? Mar- 
riage, in the lower classes of life made a 
great difference in point of expense, but 
did it in any thing like the same propor- 
tion among the higher ranks? His Royal 
Highness, before his marriage, had a house 
and a household. Did his marriage re- 
quire two houses and two households? 
How, then, was it possible for those who 
in 1787 said that 73,0002. a year was suf- 
ficient for his expenses, to say that 
188,000/. must be necessary now? He 
could not but lament tliat the same con- 
duct secmed to be adopted with respect to 
theestablishment of his Royal Highness as 
had taken place with respect to that of 
Frederick Prince of Wales: that minis- 
ters measured the extent of his allowance 
by the degree of approbation he bestowed 
upon their system of government; and 


whole sum out of the civil list, without that the House, following them, was to 
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be guided, not by principle, but by cir- | one another,: it could not be dissembled, 


cumstances of a very different nature. It 
might be- asked, whether he did not feel 
such a difference as he supposed minis- 
ters to feel? He would answer, that he 
did not; that he had never considered 


that the crown, having the disposal of all 
offices, civil and military, with the collec- 
tion of near twenty millions of revenue, 
must possess great influence in that 
House. Would it, then, ke seemly to 


his Royal Highness in any other point of | yield to every extravagance of the crown, 


view than as the heir apparent to the 
throne; that he had never looked to his 
Opinions, but to his station. He might 
then be asked, whether he, who had al- 
ways thought the former allowances to 
his Royal Highness insufficient, would not 
now vote for the larger sum, in preference 
to the amendment moved by his hon. 
friend?) Undoubtedly he would, and for 
the reasons he had stated on former oc- 
casions, but not without some provision 
for preventing such applications to par- 
lJiament in future. The difference be- 
tween the present value of money, and 
the value of it when 100,000/. was an 
adequate provision for princes of Wales, 
required at least an addition of one fourth. 
He should be answered, that the increase 
of public debts and public burthens made 
the country less able to bear large esta- 
blishments. He admitted and lamented 
the increased and increasing burthens of 
the country; but with increase of public 
debts, let the increase of public means to 
provide for them be taken into considera- 
tion. Let gentlemen look to what he 
wished ministers had looked to in 1787, 
the increased habits of expense in all 
ranks, and the difference of one fourth 
would certainly not appear to keep pace 
with it.—His hon. friend who moved the 
amendment, had spoken of the evil ten- 
dency of such habits; but, was the Prince 
of Wales the first example they would 
choose to select for reform, and, in some 
sort, for punishment ? He remembered to 
have heard a lady, as weak and as frail as 
the frailest of her sex, say, not ludicrously, 
but seriously, “I am conscious of my 
faults; but I hope I atone for them by my 
marked disapprobation of such faults in 
others.” It would ill become him to be 
very pointed in his disapprobation of im- 
prudent expense in others; but he would 
say to the city, to Westminster, to the 
public at large, “ If you complain of in- 
crcascd habits of expense, begin the re- 
formation by reforming yourselves.” Re- 


but act harshly and austerely towards a 
prince who had no such influence ? 
Something on this occasion might have 
been expected from the civil list. Queen 
Anne, from a civil lisc of 600,000/. gave 
100,0002. towards the support of a war. 
George Ist out of 700,000/. a year, gave 
100,000 for the establishment of his heir ; 
and George 2nd the same sum for the 
establishment of Frederick Prince of 
Wales. During the American war, when 
the country was not certainly in a state 
of prosperity, parliament paid a large 
debt for the civil list, and added to it 
100,000/. a year. The sum appropriated 
to the privy purse had been gradually 
increased from 36,0002. to 60,000/.a year. 
Why, then, refuse a proportional increase 
tothe establishment of the Prince of Wales? 
These arguments he had formerly stated 
to the House without much effect ; and if 
they produced any effect now, it would be 
from being enforced by eloquence supe- 
rior to his.—But with the establishment, 
unfortunately, the business did not end. 
rhere were debts, as stated, of his Royal 
Highness, to the amount of 620,000/. and 
several other debts for which he was bound 
The latter, he understood, much to the 
honour of those who had contracted them, 
were already in a course of payment. But 
supposing the creditors to think the mode 
of payment too slow, they might call upon 
the Prince for payment, as well as his own 
creditors, and therefore to relieve him 
from his embarrassments, if to do so was 
intended, these debts must be put upon 
the same footing as his own. Hence arose 
two questions,—Was the Prince well ad- 
vised in applying to that House on the 
subject of his debts, after the promise 
made in 1787 ? or the minister justified in 
making any proposal for liquidating them, 
without some engagement on the part of 
his Royal Highness, which might be relied 
upon as a security against future calls of 
the same kind? To both these questions 
he must give a decided negative; and 


ference might be made to the liberality of | therefore he would consider only what 


parliament to other princes, to the crown 
itself, 


was a proper establishment for the Prince, 


Whatever they might say about | without noticing his debts. Here again, a — 


the separation of the three branches of | new consideration interposed, viz. that of 
the legislature and their independence of | the Princess of Wales, who had been in- 
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vited over by the unanimous consent of 
parliament and the country, and for whom 
the House, by its addresses, stood pledged 
to make a suitable provision. It was in 
vain to pretend, that the House was 
not aware of the embarrassments of his 
Royal Highness atthe time they ihe that 
gag tee not one of them but knew the 
act although not bi Sed informed of 
it by a message from hismajesty. For this 
reason only he would assent to a plan for 
relieving his RoyalHighnessfrom those em- 
barrassments, but not without an absolute 
sinking fund, for liquidating the debt within 
a reasonable time. The right hon. gentle- 
man proposed appropriating 25,000/. a 
year for payment of the interest, at four per 
cent., although interest wasat five percent., 
and the income of the duchy of Cornwall 
to liquidate the principal, which, accord- 
ing to this plan, would be discharged in 
about twenty-seven years. Was this a 
pe that any man could propose serious- 
y 2? Rather Jet the House own that they 

id not mean to pay off the debt, than 
hold out such a mockery. Their duty 
tothe Prince and to the public was the 
same, for, in consulting his dignity, they 
consulted the public interest. But in what 
way would his dignity be best preserved ? 
By retaining all the splendor of his estab- 
lishment, his creditors unpaid, or by set- 
ing apart such a portion of it as would li- 
- quidate his debts, and atone for past in- 
discretion by futureeconomy ? To do this 
would be his advicetohis Royal Highness, 
were he to condescend to ask it in his 
closet. He gave it not, as he then must 
give it, forthe sake of popularity,of which 
he was nocourtier, except as it followed 
an honest discharge of duty, and which he 
was never less likely to obtain than by 
the course he was taking on the present 
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state upon 60,000/. a year? He would an- 
swer, No; nor upon 100,000/. a year? for 
if he could, ministers upon their own 
principle would not be for giving him 
125,000/. ayear. But fora time he might 
spare his great officers of state, and other 
expensive appendages of his rank, and the 
pure would gain a beloved and respected 
rince of Wales. Upon 100,000/. a year 
he would be expected to maintain his full. 
establishment with an inadequate income, 
and would neither be able to clear away his 
old incumbrances, nortoavoid new. Upon 
60,000/. he would be cxpected to consult 
nothing but his domestic satisfaction and 
the honourable discharge of his just debts 
and when he had once experienced the 
public esteem and affection that would 
soon follow such a plan, his future years 
must be prosperous indeed, if he counted 
the years ofhis probation the least happ 
of his life. All this might be done much 
sooner, and without expense to the pub- 
lic.—It had ever been his opinion that a 
land estate was the least proper of any for 
the crown, the most objectionable on ac- 
count of the undue influence it was cal- 
culated to create, and the least likcly to 
be profitably managed. The duchy of | 
Cornwall, as he was informed by persons 
well acquainted with it, might be sold 
for §00,000/.; he would suppose for 
only 600,000/. The prince’s life-interest 
in it might be valued at 300,000/. and 
that sum applied to the payment of his 
debts. The remaining 300,000/. might 
be applied as parliament should think fit: 
to the future provision for princes of 
Wales, if they were so attached to cus- 
toms, merely because they were old, as to 
think it worth while to continue that 
whimsical sort of provision. There would 
remain 320,000/. of debt, which the fund 


occasion. Ifonly 25,000/. were applied | he had mentioned would pay off in three 


to the liquidation of his debts, his car- | 
riages, horses, servants, every article of | 


his state, would remind the public of what | 


it was much better the public should for- | 


or four years, when his Royal Highness 
might resume his state, with the satisfac- 
tion that his indiscretions had not cost a 
penny to any one of those whose fcllow- 


get; but let such a reduction as he pro- ! subjecthe was at present, and whose sove- 
posed be made, and men’s feelings would | reign he was one day to he. The middle 


soon take a contrary turn; they would | 
pant for the moment that should res- 
tore the Prince to the enjoyment of his 
full income; and when it arrived, view 
his splendor with pride and satisfaction; 
65,000/. with the income of the duchy of 
Cornwall, would form an adequate fund 
for the payment of his debts within a rea- 
sonable time. It might be asked, if the 
Prince could live in a way becoming his 
[ VOL XXXI.] 


course proposed by the right hon. gentle- 
man would neither give splendor to the 
prince ner comfort to the private gentle- 
man; but above all, the people would sec 
in it no atonement for past imprudence.— 
He approved of taking measures to pre- 
vent future debts being contracted, pro- 
vided the plan was to be general. If it 
were to apply to the Prince of Wales in- 
dividually it would not be a mark of rcs- 
(5 C] : 
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pect but of degradation ; if applied to all | cation? Mr. Fox concluded with repeat- 


future kings and princes it should have 
his hearty support. It would relieve par- 
liament from the difficulty which always 
occurred when debts were contracted hg 
the royal family, that unless provision was 
made for the payment at the public ex- 

ense the éreitors must Jose the money. 

n making the officers of a prince respon- 
sible for all debts in their several depart- 
ments, there appeared to be such incon- 
veniences as he thought could not be ob- 
viated. Why had not his majesty been 
advised to do something tpon this occa- 
sion himself? Was it for the interest of 
regular governments that monarchs should 
never appear to their subjects to feel any 
portion of the public adversity: that they 
should grow rich as the people were grow- 
ing poor? In private families the indis- 
cretion of a son was a misfortune which 
his family felt and must make sacrifices to 
repair. The imprudence they all lamented 
was partly of this nature, and something 
might have been expected towards re- 
pairing it: 1t00,000/. would not have 
pone far in money, but it would have gone 
arin sentiment. It was not wisein those 
who talked of the dangers that threatened 
monarchy, to suffer kings and princes to 
be known only to the people by expenses 
and taxes. A more unpleasant duty Mr. 
Fox declared, he had never performed in 

arliament. The illustrious person whose 
1onour and interest, in Conjunction with 
those of the public, he was anxious to pro- 
mote, would not perhaps much relish 
what he had said if it should be reported 
to him: but, grateful as he was fos the 
personal notice and kindness with which 
his Royal Highness had sometimes ho- 
noured him, he never had spoken, nor 
would speak of him in that House, but 
relatively to his station, not to his own 
private feelings. The smallness of his 
Income palliated his debts, and, had it 
not been for the promise in 1787, might 
have excused them. All who knew him 
knew this to have been his constant opi- 
nion upon that point. The Prince had 
not been fairly dealt with, as ta the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall during his 
minority. What the act of parliament 
gave to him from his birth, had been ap- 
phed by successive ministers to the pur- 
poses of the civil list. . It was a miserable 
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ing that he woald vote for 125,000/. to the 
Prince of Wales, but that he would oppose 
taking any notice of his debts, unless & 
large fund for liquidating them were ap- 
propriated in some such way as he had 
suggested. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the proposi- 
tion was one from which he must reluc- 
tantly dissent, but he trusted he was not 
acting under the influence of prejudice 
or passion, but determined on an impar- 
tial consideration of the important sabject 
before them, and earnest in the pursuit 
of truth. The subject on which he had 
at present to make up his mitid, without 
reference to the incumbranees, was 
merely what should be gtanted to the 
Prince of Wales. And surely it wopld 
be impossible for the House not to 
tle peculiar circumstances under which 
they were to determine on that point 
Need he mentidn the immense debt which 
was already incurred during the present 
war, added to all our former burthens, 
and the indefinite amount of that which 
might yet remain behind? Need he ih- 
sist on the distresscs which at this mo- 
ment the lower orders were experiencing 
from the unequalled price of every neces- 
sary of life? Need he suggest the en- 
deavours which had becn used to render 
a limited monarchy unpopular, by repre- 
senting it to be a mode of government, 
wherein the many were to be taxed and 
impoverished, to supply the luxury and 
prodigality of a court; or urge the use 
which would be made in this connexion, 
of any grant upon the present occasion, 
which by moderate and reasonable men 
might be decmed in any degree extrava- 
gant ? Surely it would be sufficient to re» 
mind the House of these several toptcs, 
and every gentleman’s own mind would 
supply the various considerations they 
were calculated to suvgest. Giving, 
then, their due weight to all these cir- 
cumstances, the question to which he had 
to answer was this—What would be the 
proper allowance for the heir apparent to 
the crown? He entirely agreed with his 
right hon. friend, that this was no private 
or personal, but a public and a aes 
question; they were bound indeed to 

rant to the Prince of Wales, as a man 
for whom it was incumbent on them to 


plea to say, that they had been expended provide, whatever might be requisite for 


on his edueation. 


Would any man of | his personal comfort; but beyond this, 


fortune, whose son had a distinct income, | and considering him in his political capa- 
charge him with the expenses of his edu- | city, it was their duty to investigate what 
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allowance would best promote the end 
in view, that of giving credit and support 
to the monarchy. He said he thought 
that gentlemen hardly went deep cnough 
In considering the subject. On looking 
attentively into history, and examining 
the principles of human nature, it would 
appear, not only that such an allowance 
as they were now speaking of, ought to 
be different at different periods and in 
diferent states of society, in order to ren- 
er it most conducive to the intended 
end; but that as in more rude and bar- 
barous times, when a general simplicity 
of living prevailed, it might best support 
the honour and credit of the crown, for 
the king and his immediate connexions to 
live in great splendor and magnificence 
for which therefore large revenues woul 
e required); so in times of gener 
Juxury and extravagance, a certain chaste 
and dignified simplicity, when not sink- 
ing into any thing mean or sordid, would 
be likely to excite still greater respect 
and veneration. This was a principle, 
of the truth of which he was firmly con- 
vinced ; and it would be found to hold 
true in every other instance wherein it 
was gd arid eas well asin that of the 
style of living: every one would antici- 
pate its application to works of literature 
and the fine arts, in which, at a more 
advanced period of society, a chaste sim- 
plicity was substituted in the place of 
finery and tawdry decoration. Taking 
this principle into account, and adding it to 
the sarily considerations, drawn from the 
situation of the country, he must say that 
he thought 100,0004. per annum, exclu- 
sive of the duchy of Cornwall, was a 
sufficiently liberal provision. Several ar- 
guments had, however, been urged to in- 
duce the House to accede to the proposal 
for the larger sum of 125,000/. besides the 
duchy of Cornwall. It was stated, in 
the first place, that the smaller allowance 
was the same which had been made to 
his Royal Highness’s grandtather, and 
that, from the decreased value of money, 
it would by no means go so far now as 
formerly: but he must remind the House, 
that his Royal Highness’s grandfather had 
@ great family to maintain: and, not to 
Mention that this principle of regard to 
the decreased value of money, or the in- 
creased price of articles, was not one 
which had been admitted in the case of 
the public establishments of this country, 
he must observe, that the principle ap- 


plied less.in.the case of his Royal High- 


Jor the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


ri er et 
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ness than in any other, because a consi« 
derable part of his expenses consisted in 
fixed salaries to the various officers of his 
court, which were the same now as they 
had been in the time of his grandfather.— 
What he had remarked concerning the 
greater simplicity which became times of 
general pomp and luxury, would serve, in 
some degree, as an answer to another are 
gument in favour of the larger allowance, 
that not only the price of every article 
was increased, but the style of living was 
itself extremely raised within the last few 
years; whence it was contended, that the 
Prince of Wales must spend much more 
now than a Prince of Wales formerly, to 
maintain his relative situation. But it 
was here also to be remarked, that the 
chief difference in the manner of livin 

consisted in this, that from the usual ak 
fects of increasing opulence, the lower 
and middle orders had gradually adopted 
the luxuries and refinements of the higher 
classes; and he believed that to any one 
who would consult the page of history, it 
would appear that in the case of persons 
in the highest rank, like that of his Royal 
Highness, the style of living was not only 
not increased, but that it was actually di- 
minished: they had fewer retainers than 
formerly; they had less numerous re- 
tinues; their entertainments were less 
costly and magnificent.—But the right 
hon. gentleman, willing to bring forward 
the whole force of his artillery, had tried 
the effect of facetiousness as well as of 
serious argument; aud by a pleasant 
story had ridiculed the idea of the mem- 
bers of that House prescribing tothe Prince 
of Wales that simplicity and moderation 
of living, which they were themselves so 
slow to practise; but the lady in ques- 
tion, it was to be observed, was acting 
in an individual, and not in a judicial ca- 
pacity. What would the right hon. gen- 
tleman say to a judge upon the bench, 
who should declare that he must change 
the sentence of that law which he was 
sworn to pronounce, because he knew he 
was himself’ insome degree chargeable with 
the sane offence ? And was a legislative 
of less importance than a judicial funce 
tion ?—-With regard to the Prince's in- 
creased expense, in consequence of his 
having become a married man, he thought 
40,000. a year was fully sufhicient to 
cover that increased expense. He felt as 
miuch as any one, that they were bound in 
honour to consider her Royal Highness, 
in this arrangement. He could not but 
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believe, however, that they gave her little 
credit for those feelings which he trusted 
she possessed, who conceived that she 
would not be most gratified by her cause 
being considered as identified with that 
of her husband, and by receiving that 
which with most cheerfulness and cor- 
diality the people of England would be- 
‘stow. He could not but flatter himself, 
that both their Roval Highnesses would 
feel little obliged to those who could 
consider their interests and feclings as 
distinct from those of the people, whom 
they were one day to govern, and that 
they would learn rather to respect those 
who were too sensible of the blessings 
of a monarchy, to lessen the solid 
strength, by increasing the pageantry of 
the crown, and endanger the loss of its 
best security, the cordial good-will and 
affection of the people at large. He ap- 
edt of Mr. Fox’s idea of the Prince's 
iving for a while as a private man, with. 
out a court, and remarked that to deprive 
their Royal Highnesses of this kind of 
state, would probably be to take away 
little or nothing from their happiness. 

Mr. Yorke said, he could not answer to 
his constituents for voting more than 
100,000/. Any proposition for paying 
the debts ought to form a distinct consi- 
deration. 

General Smith was for a very liberal allow- 
ance, which he said wouldbe nothing with- 
out paying the debts. The income of the 
duchy of Cornwall having been spent by 
the public during the Prince’s minority, 
‘ought to be made good to him by the pub- 
lic. He should therefore vote for the 
larger sum proposed. He wished the 
House to take into their consideration the 
enormous expenses which a prince of 
Wales was necessarily compelled to incur, 
which private men were exempt from. The 
great increase of price in every article 
rendered it proper for the House to make 
such a fairincrease of revenue aswould put 
his Royal Highness upon an equality with 
his predecessors. The reason why his 
Royal Highness was so involved was, 
that when his establishment was first 
fixed it was too smal]. This compelled him 
to run in debt, and had caused all his sub- 
sequent perplexitics. 

Sir W. Pultency was for relieving the 
Prince from his debts, but in such a way 
as that the public might see what they 
were doing, and for making it impossible 
that any of the royal family should con- 
tract debts infuture. He would vote forthe 
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smaller sum, reserving the debts for future 
consideration. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that the 
plan for liquidating the Prince’s debts in 
27 years was, ina great meusure, nuga- 
tory, and put the risk ultimately on the 
public to pay them. He was therefore 
for adopting Mr. Fox’s plan of applying 
65,000/. together with the profits of the 
duchy of Cornwall, towards this desira- 
ble end, which would effect it in a few 
years. 

The committee divided on Mr. Grey’s 
amendment: Ayes, 99; Noes, 200. Mr. 
Hussey then moved, “ That the chairman 
do now leave the chair ;” upon which the 
committee divided; Aves, 99; Noes, 248; 
The committee then divided on the main 
question; Ayes, 241; Noes, 100. The 
original resolution was then put and car- 
ried. 


Debate in the Lords on Earl Fitzwil- 
liam’s Recall from the Government of Ire- 
land.| May 8. The order of the day being 
moved, 

The Duke of Norfolk rose to make his 
promised motion. Hisgrace said, that the 
matter which he had now to bring forward 
was of magnitude sufficient to attract the 
attention of their lordships. The honour 
and the character of a very distinguished 
individual were involved init. His fame 
and reputation had been severely wounded 
by the conduct of ministers, in having ad- 
vised his majesty to recall him from an 
important station. This was not all; for 
the subject involved matter of more im- 
portance than even the honour or the life 
of any individual—the probable tranquil- 
lity of the sister kingdom and of this. The 
question to be discussed was not, in his 
opinion, between the noble earl who had 
been recalled, and the noble duke who 
communicated his majesty’s commands 
upon that subject, but between the noble 
earl and that part of his majesty’s pri 
council denominated the cabinet. In their 
actas a body, one individual was not more 
implicated than another. What passed 
there was the act of all; and the mere 


‘ transmitting of the result out of a parti- 


cular office, was a matter of no import: 
ance; in that respect, the noble duke could 
do no more than to give directions to his 
clerks to transmit the dispatch according 
to orders. The question, therefore was, 
whether the noble earl had so far violated 
his duty, either from vanity, weakness, or 
any other cause as to e it matter of 
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justice or prudence to recall him; or 
whether ministers had departed from their 
duty, from wantonness, or caprice, or any 
sinister views of their own, and improperly 
advised his majesty upon the subject? He 
must now request the indulgence of their 
lordships, while he took a view of the si- 
tuation of this country, from a time con- 
siderably anterior to the date of earl Fitz- 
william’s recall. At the time of the Ame- 
rican war, their lordships would recollect, 
there was a considerable party who op- 
posed both the principle of that war, and 
the manner in which it was carried on. 
That party succeeded at last in removing 
the minister who conducted it, and were 
called to take upon themselves the helm of 
affairs. The death of the marquis of 
Rockingham, which could never be suffi- 
ciently lamented by the nation, occasioned 
_a new change, and the noble a ba 
whom he was sorry not to see in his place 
then earl of Shelburne, succeeded to the 
‘administration. A peace at that time 
was the general wish, and the noble earl 
mnegociated and concluded one, which 
was, however, of such a nature, as to meet 
with considerable disapprobation, and the 
consequence was, that he too was put from 
power, and an administration succeeded 
which was called the coalition administra- 
tion. By them a bill was brought in for 
‘the management of the affairs of the East 
India company, whichwasby many thought 
avery strong measure, and although it 
assed the Commons, it was arrested in 
its progress through their lordships House 
and rejected. The fall of that coalition 
from power was the necessary consequence, 
and an administration succeeded, headed 
by a man, whose green youth was thought 
_to be more than counterbalanced by ex- 
traordinary genius, and whose hereditary 
claims to the hopes of the nation, tended 
even still more than his brilliant talents to 
raise him to power. He, however, with all 
the weight of royal patronage in his fa- 
vour, felt that he held his power by a pre- 
Carious tenure, as the parliament then in 
being seemed not indisposed to mark 
his call to that power as unconstitutional. 
He therefore advised the sovereign to call 
a new parliament, and that parliament, as 
well as the Lords, concurred in fortifying 
him, and keeping him in office. Candour 
must own, that to that right hon. gentle- 
man’s plan for diminishing the national 
debt, the nation was greatly indebted. It 
ad rescued the kingdom from calamities 
that secmed difficult to be averted. Im- 
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partiality demanded so much. Would to 
God that he could go farther! But from 
that time down to the present day, every 
succeeding act of that minister seemed 
to be still more censurable than the 
former.—In 1789, the French people, 
compelled by a system of court oppression 
which the blindness of supposed security, 
and the inveterate obstinacy of habitual 
despotism, prevented the court of Ver- 
sailles from removing, effected a change in 
the government of that country. Abuses 
became intolerable, and the people under- 
took the task of reformation themselves. 
A necessity to be deplored ; for when the 
people reformed for themselves, they re- 
formed miserably. And here he thought 
the inability of our ministers became con- 
spicuous. A combination was formed by 
the powers of Europe, who were fearful 
of the effect which this revolution might 
produce in their own dominions. Un- 
der this was formed the treaty of Pil- 
nitz a combination which no state had a 
right to form against another. Our mi- 
nisters should, in his epee have come 
forward to prevent that combination. 
This was a glorious opportunity for the 
court of Great Britain to have raised the 
character of this country among the na- 
tions of Europe, to have secured it from 
the miseries of war, and, above all, to 
have averted the fate which befel the un- 
fortunate victims who afterwards fell in 
France, and prevented all the subsequent 
atrocities. Unfortunately, they acted a 
different part; the consequences were 
too obvious to be discussed ; and although 
no official documents were before the 
House to ground a positive assertion, yet 
he believed it was not denied that the 

were found interfering with the Frenc 

concerns at the treaty of Pilnitz.—At this 
time, a gentleman who belonged. to the 
party he espoused (Mr. Burke), a man of 
the most extensive knowledge, and. the 
brightest genius of modern times, had un- 
fortunately, though he believed with the 
most pure intentions, written a book 
against the French Revolution fraught 
with knowledge both in men and books, 
which contained some strong and unde- 
niable truths, conveyed in the most elo- 
quent language that persuasion could as- 
sume; but at the same time inculcating 
principles and broaching doctrines, not 
only subversive of the constitutional rights 
of Englishmen, but diametrically contra- 
dictery to the whig principles, which he 
in common with his party, professed—the 
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principles of the Revolution of 1688.. To 
this book, the effect of which on the minds 
of the greater part of Europe was beyoad 
calculation, an answer was written by a 
Mr. Thomas Paine—a man who, although 
nearly as inferior in genius as in learning 
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of common informers; and they had no- 
thing to resort to for their common com- 
fort and protection, but the connivance 
of government. And while it had been 
the vile policy of ministers thus to be 
teazing and fretting the Roman Catholics 


and knowledge, was yet possessed of | of that country with odious distinctions 
considerable ability, and particularly of a { about religion, and with political disquali- 
talent for that kind of writing calculated | fications, they shut up from them, in a 
for the meridian of the lower class of , great measure, the chance of conforming 


people to appeal to their prejudices, and 
assail their feelings. Those two books 
had done infinite mischief. Happy would 


it have been tor mankind had they never. 


been written. The consequences were 
too well known. The agitation they pro- 
duced served ministers as a pretext for 
doing that which they had, from the be- 
ginning, intended to do; and on the final 
overthrow of the monarchy in France, M. 
Chauvelin, the French minister, was or- 
dered to quit the kingdom. The parlia- 
ment was summoned; the Tower was for- 
tified; the militia were drawn out, and 
the parliament, partaking of the alarm 
thus raised, furmally voted their approba- 
tion of the steps taken by ministers. 
Among those who were influenced by this 
panic, Were many respectable personages 
of the Whig party. They gave their sup- 
port tO ministers—gave it, he was con- 
vinced, from motives the most pure, 
though, he thought, on mistaken princi- 
ples. Had they continued to give tbat 


support without sharing in the offices of 


government, they would not only have 
acted more to their own honour, but more 
to the advantage and credit of the cause 
they espoused; but they had not long 


| to the established church; for it was a well 
known fact, that in the compass of many 
«niles of that country, a church was not 
to be found; insomuch that it was com- 
mon for one clergyman to say to another. 
« You have got a good living, for there is 
no church in your parish.” As to reli- 
gious disqualifications, he conceived that 
they could properly arise only from po- 
litical necessity: when that necessity 
ceased, the disqualification should end; 
and as the popery laws arose from fear of 
popish pretensions, which now had no 
| existence, or at least were no longer dan- 
gerous, it was unjust, cruel and impolitic 
to tetter a people merely for conscientious 
scruples of religion. ‘This being the si- 
tuation of Ireland, he could not suppose 
for a single moment that the noble earl 
should have gone there upon a mission of 
such importance, with any doubt as to 
what was intended to be done upon that 
point. The removal of any particular 
| persons from inferior stations, he consi- 
dered to be always a thing of course 
under the discretion of superior person- 
ages. He had nothing to say against Mr. 
Beresford or any other gentleman; he 
'might be as good a man as his successor, 


given their support, when it was suggested | or his successor as good as him; but 
do them by ministers, that they should parey that could be no ground for the 
also share in the responsibility ; in conse- | recall of a lord lieutenant of the kingdom. 
quence of which, they accepted offices | The noble duke said, that in a change of 
‘upon terms, which it was asserted by the | administration he bad himself been re- 
miniaters wouldcontribute to the harmony | moved, but he thought nothing of it, be- 
of the realw. Among those was the ar- | cause it was a gencrel rule in all new ad- 
Yangemcnt with respect to Ireland, res- |.ninistrations. Under all these impres- 
pecting which he would endeavour suc- ;-sions the noble earl went to Ireland. It 
.cinctly to state to their lordships what a ee should be cor- 
the thought, and what he ‘knew. It was | dially united in one general sentiment ; 
then.clearly understood, that all restraints | whether it was considered that they were 
-on the Catholics, that were not absolutely | to protect the island from invasion, or to 
necessary for the safety of the state, : destroy domestic discord. When the 
should be done away. For the last forty | noble earl arrived in Ircland, Mr. Grattan 
years, itthad been notorious that the Ca- | from well-understood instructions, no 
tholics .of Ireland had been suttering | doubt, .staod forward, and stated that the 
under the shameful severity of the most |.Catholics were to be relieved. From his 
‘unnecessary, cruel, aud oppressive res- | justly acquired fame, there was every 
‘trigtions which the darkness of prejudice | reason, under all the circumstances, to 
could assent to. They wercat.the mercy | apprehend that.every thing under the new 
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order of things was to be accomplished. 
That gentleman had stood nobly forward 
on another occasion as the champion of 
the Irish cause, and for his successful 
exertions, the parliament of Ireland had 
voted him a remuneration larger than any 
that parliament ever voted betore to any 
individual except to the earl of Chatham. 
In this situation did Mr. Grattan stand 
forward. Parliament heard the tidings 
with joy, and so did the public. ‘They 
voted thanks to the lord licutenant; they 
came forward with alacrity, and voted 
much larger sums of money for the pub- 
lic service than ever they had done betore. 
They consented to the most lavish taxa- 
tion without a murmur. ‘The Catholics, 
brought to this pitch of expectation, 
found of a sudden the lord lieutenant re- 
called, and all their hopes vanish. The 
cup was suddenly dashed from their lips, 
and the whole country was thrown into 
confusion. Thus did ministers tear 
open wounds which were beginning to 
bear the aspect of healing. And here 
he earnestly cautioned ministers to 
beware haw they adopted any measure 
that tended to risk the amity which sub- 
sisted between the twokingdoms. Some 
ersons might, perhaps, think, that the 
osses we sustained on 
America or the loss of America itself, 
was trifling; but he knew not of any one 
who would say that the Joss of Ireland 
would not make a dreadful havock to 
Great Britain and to Ireland. He thought 
that in this situation the time was come, 
when the inquisitorial power of parlia- 
ment over the conduct of ministers ought 
to be exerted. He concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he will be 
npr pleased to direct that there be 
aid before this House, such part of the 
Correspondence between his majesty’s 
ministers and earl Fitzwilliam, late lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, as relates to the 
motives and grounds of his Recall from the 
government of the said kingdom, during a 
session of parliament, in which the two 
Houses of Parliament had voted their 
confidence in him, and ‘heir approbation 
of his conduct, and with a munificence 
anexampled, had granted supplies for the 
general exigencies of the state.” 

The Earl of Coventry said, he could 
not assent to the motion. He had always 
understood that a charge should precede 
adefence. He had heard nothing against 
the noble earl, and therefore he thought 
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it unnecessary to take this measute. He 
apprehended that their lordships ought 
not to interfere in this case, for it was a 
matter resting entircly on the prerogative 
of the Crown. Suppose his majesty were 
to change his ministcrs to-merrow, would 
the noble mover promote a parliamentary 
inquiry ? The noble earl went to the go- 
vernment of Ircland with as fair a name 
as ever man possessed, and he thought he 
had returned unsullicd. Why, then, call 
for an inquiry that would involve the dise 
cussion of cabinet secrcts ? For these reae 
sons he hoped their lordships would dige 
sent from this motion. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he had been 
pointed to the high station of lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, from which he had been 
suddenly recalled ; and, notwithstanding 
what the noble ear] had just said, that no 
blame attached to such recall, facts were 
stubborn things, and spoke strongly. He 
stood charged, not by words but by facts. 
There were no cabinet secrets, nor any 
secrets in the case. The facts were notoe 
rious to all the world; but the motive of 
recalling him, if this inquiry was not instie 
tuted, would remain in darkness. Great 
blame had been imputed to him from va- 
rious quarters: and such was his situation 
that it was only their lordships to whom 
he could apply for relief. He called upon 
them, thercfore, to protect an individual, 
injured and ainded in the tenderest part, 
his honour and reputation. He threw 
himself upon that House for protection, 
and pledged himself to prove that his con- 
ductin ottice had not been merely pure and 
befitting, but that it had been meritorious. 
All he asked was, that the cause of his re- 
moval should be laid before their lordships. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that the cha- 
racter of the noble earl, Fitzwilliam, cer- 
tainly gave a great weight to the present 
motion for inquiry. That character, he 
admitted to have beenalways pure and un- 
sullied,nor wasit less so inthe present mo- 
ment, than it had been during every period 
ot his life. He meant to oppose the mo- 
tion entirely upon general grounds. He 
did not consider the character of the no- 
ble earl as implicated in any charge which 
called for inquiry. There were two post- 
tions, upon which the motion was ground- 
ed, which he wished unequivocally to ad- 
wit, first, the responsibility of ministers 
with respect to Irish affairs, and secondly, 
the right of that House to institute an ine 
quiry in all cases which called for their 
investigation. Inthe present case he con- 
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tended, that no inquiry was necessary. It 
was the indisputable prerogative of the 
crown to remove ministers from their si- 
tuation. To inquire in every instance into 
the grounds of such removals would be 
an interfererice on the part of that House 
new in point of practice, and unauthorized 
by the principles of the constitution. But 
there was another more important reason 
why the present inquiry should not be in- 
stituted, namely,j the necessity of se- 
crecy in the conduct of public business. 
He would state two cases, one of a general 
who should be superseded in the middle 
of a campaign, and the other of an am- 
bassador recalled, pending a negociation. 
These two were undoubtedly among the 
strongest cascs that could beimagined. But 
if the persons thus dismissed should assert 
that they had been engaged in a train of 
measures highly beneficial to the public, 
when they had thus been stopt short in 
the middle of their career; if they should 
loudly demand an inquiry into their con- 
duct, and for that purpose move for all the 
papers relative to the plan of. operations, 
or the progress of negociation, would the 
House comply with such requisitions ? 
And was the correspondence relative to 
the affairs of Ircland Jess consequential, 
that it should be cxposed on the present 
occasion ? It was necessary for the proper 
conduct of public business, and in order 
to keep up aright understanding between 
the two countries, that the most free and 
unreserved communication of sentiment 
should take place between ministers in 
this country, and those who had the di- 
rection of affairs in Ireland. But could 
this be the case if every communication, 
from the minister to the servants of the 
public was liable to be brought forward, 
and made the subject of parliamentary dis- 
cussion? If such a procedure was to be 
sanctioned, however the correspondence 
might retain the nameof secret and confi- 
dential, it would assume a degree of re- 
serve and caution, Mlinistcrs would re- 
collect that they were lable at a future 
period to be called to account for every 
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But he contended, that the fact of his re- 
moval from office by no means implied 
any charge against his character. The 
power by which he had been removed was 
discretionary; and all that could be in- 
ferred was, that there existed between him 
and his majesty’s advisers in this country 
such awide difference of opinionas render- 
edit impossible that they should act in con- 
junction with respect to the affairs of Ire- 
land. He therefore called upon the House 
however much they might be interested 
by the appeal of the noble earl, to consult 
their reason, in the decision of the present 
question. It might be said, that the pre- 
sent embarrassing situation of Ireland 
more particularly called upon the House 
to go into an inquiry. hat were the 
facts to whichthey were to resort for that 
purpose? It was necessary that it should 
be ascertained that Ireland was really in 
a state of discontent and inquietude, nei- 
ther of which admitted of any proof that 
could be brought before the House. A 
question nearly of the same tendency as 
the present motion, had been already pro- 
posed to the Irish parliament and nega- 
tived by a large majority. To take up the 
discussion, then, in that House, would be 
to interfere with the decision of an inde- 
pendent legislature, and could only have 
the tendency to increase the fermentation, 
and inflame discontent. He could not 
therefore help considering the motion as 
highly dangerous and mischievous. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that their 
lordships were bound, from motives of 
duty and of honour, to go into the inquiry. 
If it was found, that the mischief had arisen 
from the presumption and contumacy of 
the lord lieutenant, it was fitting that he 
should be punished ; if, on the other hand 
it had proceeded from the duplicity and 
treachery of his majesty’s ministers m this 
country, the infamy of their policy ought 
no longer to be concealed. ‘The necessity 
of state secrecy was urged in opposition 
to the motion. But could they teach the 
people of Ireland anyjthing whichthey did 
not at present know and feel ? Were they 


unguarded expression, and might some- | not already in possession of the facts 
times be induced to suppress particulars, | which would form the basis of discussion ? 
which, 1f communicated, would have been | It had been said, that it was the prero- 
essential to the public service. The no-' gative of the crown to dismiss all its offi- 
ble earl had said, that a charge had been | cers, and that it was no part of the duty 
brought against his character, and he had , of that House to inquire into the grounds 
called upon the House for their protection. | of their removal. It was the prerogative of 
If such had been the case, he would then | the crown to declare war, and to conclude 
have admitted that an inquiry was neces- | treaties. But was that any reason why 
sary for the purpose of his exculpation. | the House should not discuss the justicg 
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of the one and the policy of the other? In| earl by his desertion had contributed to 
the present instance a lord lieutenant had | destroy, could not be built up again. What 
been removed, in possession of the almost | else could be expected under the admi- 
unanimous approbation and confidence of | nistration of a man who had founded his 
the people. Expectations which had been ; maiden fame on the desertion of those very 
raised in a very numerous body of the | principles with which he had set out in 
community, with respect to the adoption | life? Lord Guilford concluded with giving 
of certain measures, had been grievously | his most hearty assent to the motion. 
disappointed. The consequence had been | Viscount Sydney said, that in the 
to produce in the people of Ireland dis- | course of his political life he had often 
content and distrust, if not alienation and | seen ministers dismissed, yet their: dis- 
despair. Was it not fitting that -the | missa] had never been the subject of par- 
House should inquire who were the authors | liamentary inquiry, nor had the preroga- 
of this calamity ? Were they not bound to | tive of the crown been questioned. There 
avert from the country the reproach of | could be no circumstances in which an 
such a conduct, and to prove to the peo- | investigation would be more improper 
ple of Ireland, that only a few individuals, | than the present; for what must be the 
and not the English nation were really | subject of discussion? A subject now be- 
theirenemies? But he was told that an | fore the independent legislature of ano- 
inquiry would be dangerous. Every in- | ther country, which had not prenounced 
quiry, he admitted, was attended with | any decision upon it. He did not wonder 
some degree of danger ; but it was only to | at the wish expressed by earl Fitzwilliam 
those whose misconduct had produced the | for an inquiry, but to those who did not 
necessity of investigation. Those only | feel the same prejudices, honourable pre- 
were endangered by inquiry, who had oc- | judices he would call them, as the noble 
casioned danger to the public. He could | earl, it could not but appear unnecessary. 
not conclude without taking notice of | . The Duke of Leeds agreed, that it was 
some letters that had been given to the | an undoubted prerogative of the crown 
public by his two noble friends (Fitz- {to appoint and dismiss its ministers and 
william and vito In those letters the | servants, even without assigning any 
noble ear] (Fitzwilliam) attributed the ; cause; but he could not admit the in- 
whole of the business to an intention of | ference which was drawn from that fact, 
the first lord of the treasury to degrade | namely, that any investigation proposed 
and annihilate the Whig party; such was | by that House, when it appeared to them 
the scheme which he supposes himto have | to be necessary, was an infringement 
pursued in the whole of his conduct with | upon that branch of the prerogative so 
respect to Ireland’; and of which his other | particularly contended for that day. On 
friends had become so egregiously the | the recall of a lord lieutenant of ireland: 
dupes. There was, however, noreason to | as a mere matter of fact, it might be im- 
be surprised either at this system of du-} proper to go into any inquiry respecting 
pery on the part of ministers, or of credu- ' the causes; but when that fact was at- 
ity on the part of his friends. All that | tended by eircumstances of an extraor- 
had happened had followed in the unal- | dinary and unprecedented nature, which 
terable order of things. Could the noble | the dismission now in question notoriously 
earl expect that the principles which he, | was, he thought it became the dignity 
and those with whom he had acted, had | and wisdom of that House to institute an 
given up in this country, should revive | inquiry of the nature proposed. The 
and flourish in Ireland? Could he expect culiar state of Ireland at the time, and 
that the system, which had been so long | the sudden and extraordinary recall of a 
contended for, and at lastabandoned in the | governor who possessed so much of the 
one country, should without opposition be | confidence and esteeem of the whole 
adopted in another. When an Octavius | people and parliament, were topics upon 
had been found to desert a Cicero, might | which the public had a right to call for 
it not be supposed that there would not | some satisfactory explanation. As the 
be wanting an Anthony to countenance | motion went only to papers which related 
and assist in the sacrifice? The evil was | to the cause of the recall, he was sur- 
now perceived too late. The Whig party, | prised that any objections could be made 
which hadso long stoodasa bulwark against | to it. 
the corrupt influence, and unconstitutional ;} The Earl of Carnarvon was decidedly 
attenipts of ministers, and which thenoble | against the motion. He contended for 
{ VOL. XXXI.] (5 D] 
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that branch of the prerogative, by which | cumstances, could this be rcckoned an 


the king appointed and dismissed his 
servants without assigning @ cause, as 
being essentially necessary to the welfare 
of the constitution; and that every at- 
tempt to infringe upon it ought to be re- 
sisted. He denied that any disgrace 
could attach to the noble earl from his 
recall. There was no charge whatever 
made against him, and therefore he was 
not called upon for any defence. The 
noble earl had gone to Ireland with 
a spotless reputation, and he had yet 
heard nothing that tended to sully it by 
his return. 

The Earl of Moira said, that blame 
did exist somewhere, the fact of the re- 
call of the noble ear} fully demonstrated, 
and the public had a right to be satisfied 
on the subject. The noble earl had 
boldly courted an investigation into his 
conduct, and it equally became ministers 
to meet the pera and put the House 
in possession of such information as might 
enable them to form a right judgment 
upon the question at issue between them 
and the noble earl. He deprecated the 
idea, that any investigation of the nature 
proposed was a direct interference with 
the legislature of Ireland. It was a dis- 
cussion which that country looked for, 
and had a right to expect. He agreed 
in the opinions stated respecting the 
prerogative of the crown; but, admitting 
the extent of that argument, he still must 
insist, that in extraordinary cases the 
prerogative of the crown, and the manner 
in which it was exercised, were fit mat- 
ter for the cognizance of that House. 
That such cognizance should be pro- 
ceeded on only when dictated by sound 
discretion, he was ready to allow; but, 
if ever there was a case which called for 
Investigation, it was the one now before 
the House. All the danger that had 
been dreaded by some people, he consi- 
dered as visionary. This was no common 
dismissal. Let their lordships consider 
the critical situation of Ireland at the time 
the noble earl was appointed; the great 
satisfaction that his intended measures 
had given to that country, and then let 
them observe the extraordinary circum- 
stance of the noble earl’s being withdrawn 
from the government, while he was car- 
rying on measures so truly honourable 
to himself, auspicious to the prosperity of 
Ireland, and so conformable to the wishes 
of people of all descriptions, both there 
and in this country. Under such cir- 


ordinary dismissal; or rather were there 
not involved in it such serious conse- 
quences as demanded investigation ? 
Much shyness was pretended in some 
quarters, respecting the delicacy of the 
subject and the noble earl’s feelings; but 
such observations came with a very bad 
grace from ministers. What delicacy 
could they pretend to, after the manner 
in which they had treated the noble earl ? 
The very circumstance of recalling hiu 
in the way they did, carried with it a de- 
gree of disgrace and supposed crimina~ 
ity, which nothing but a fair wy td 
could do away. The noble earl had been 
accused of bringing forward a measure 
improperly called the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics; but whatever pro- 
priety there was in that measure, the 
noble earl had asserted, that it was noe 
the cause of his dismissal All the other 
measures of his government, aay tend- 
ing as they did to the tranquillity and the 
prosperity of the country, he was ready 
to answer for. He had been joined, as 
soon as his intended system of govern« 
ment was known, by that great man, that 
able and tried friend of his country, Mr. 
Grattan, who had supported his adminis- 
tration, not in the onineey way of sup+ 
porting administrations, by accepting of 
places of rank and emolument, but with- 
out asking for any share in office, merely 
because the noble earl’s system of go- 
vernment was directed to the great ob- 
ject, the good of the people. Onthe Ca- 
tholic question, aud indeed on almost 
every other that had been entered upon, 
full three-fourths of the country not only 
were with him, but had strongly solicited 
the measures which he scemed inclined 
to follow, and the other fourth never 
thought of opposing them. One leadin 

feature in his administration was, @ unie 
form disposition to correct those gross 
abuses which were known to have pre- 
vailed in former administrations. In this 
country, as in all governments, there 
might be suspicions of corruption; but 
in Ireland all suspicion was out of the 
question ; corruption was notorious, and 
not even attempted to be concealed : 
here, when it did exist, much pains were 
taken to mask it under some disguise ; 
there, corruption, like a common pro- 
stitute, stalked about unveiled.—One gen- 
tleman’s name had been introduced into 
the debate (Mr. Beresford), for whom he: 
entertained a very high respect, and did 
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not wish to insinuate any thing that could 
look like a censure upon his conduct; 
but though he said this, he might fairly 
add, that he saw no impropriety in his 
removal; no charge of corruption, that 
he knew of, had ever been made aguinst 
that gentleman; yet there was a dcgree 


of suspicion attached to him that made ; 
his removal from office necessar -—His | 


lordship adverted to the alarms that had 
been entertained, from the introduction 
of French principles. From these he 
thought much less danger was to be ap- 
eas than from the critical state of 

eland. He would then ask, whether 
this danger did not proceed from the ex- 
traordinary recall of the late lord lieu- 
tenant? It certainly did. The proceed- 
ings of different meetings, and the ad- 
dresses from all parts of the country, 
all showed the dissatisfaction at this re- 
call. Was this a time to be careless 
about offending the people of that coun- 
try? Was it a time to withhold from 
them what they so much wished, and 
what was so essential to their happiness 
and their security—a time when they 
had afforded to this country a great addi- 
tion of strength, and had granted such 
liberal supplies? He concluded with 
giving his support to the motion. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, what 
had lately happened in Ireland, and the 
publications imputed to the noble earl 
who had so recently been recalled, made 
it impossible for him to sit silent, when 
a topic, in which he was in some measure 
personally implicated, was under discus- 
sion. The letters of the noble earl con- 
tained assertions which he must positively 
deny. ‘The noble ear] had declared, that 
on his arrival in Ireland, he had found the 
government of that kingdom, a govern- 
ment of corruption and oppression. He 
wished the noble earl had stated in what 
that corruption and oppression consisted. 
He knew of no corruption in his majesty’s 
government there, any more than In an 
other government. The noble earl had 
thought proper to dismiss several of the 
most faithful and tried servants of his ma- 
jesty, and to assign his reasons for it in 
the letters before him. Speaking of Mr. 
Beresford, the noble earl had declared, 
that “he filled a situation greater than 
that of the lord lieutenant; and when he 
saw that it he had connected himself with 
him, it would have been connecting him- 
self with a person under universal heavy 
Suspicions, and subjecting his government 
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to all the opprobrium and unpopularity 
attendant upon his mal-administration, 
What was then to be his choice? What 
the decision he had to form? He could 
not hesitate a moment: he decided at 
once, not to cloud the dawn of his admi- 
nistration, by leaving in such power 
and authority, so much imputed malver- 
sation.” These were serious charges to 
be brought against a man of an unble- 
mished reputation. But how did the 
noble lord obtain this information? He 
landed only on the Sunday, and could 
not consequently give an audience till 
the Monday; and yet, upon the Wed- 
nesday following, he had acquired such 
a complete knowledge of Mr. Berestord’s 
unpopularity and malversation, as.to de- 
termine to dismiss him. Did he make 
his inquiry at the Custom House? Or 
did he content himself with partial infor- 
mation, and receive this report from Mr. 
Beresford’s political enemies? Three 
days was a short time for such investiga- 
tion, and yet, short as it was, the time 
the noble lord employed was apparently 
still shorter; for when the marquis of 
Waterford left Dublin on the Wednesday, 
there was no rumour whatever that his 
brother was to be discharged. How the 
noble lord could justify himself, would 
have been problematic, if the noble lord 
had not proceeded to disclaim every idea 
of personal injury, and to state that he 
offered sufficient recomvense by a pecu- 
niary compensation. What! is not an 
attack upon the character of a man an 
injury ?—Lord W. next alluded to what 
had been alleged against lord Fitzgib- 
bon. Yet, who was it, that in 1782 
defeated the propositions? Who stood by 
England at the time ministers were al- 
most totally deserted ? Lord Fitzgibbon. 
—He now came to himself. The noble 
earl had said, that “ it was one of his ob- 
jects, and that a principal one, to bring 
back consequence and dignity to English 
government.” ‘This was a reflection, lord 
W. said, upon his government. He 
hoped the noble earl did not design to 
convey such an insinuation, although it 
was liable to be so construcd. If the 
consequence and dignity of English go- 
vernment had been lost, how happened 
it that when he was there he had ob- 
taincd such universal support. How 
happened it, that he had tuund a strong 
and leagued opposition upon his arrival 
which he turned over to the noble lord, 
weakened to a degree that prevented it 
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from throwing any serious obstacles in 
the way of government? How the noble 
earl had learned the distracted and dis- 
united state of the country, was the next 
object of inquiry. He found the parhia- 
ment unanimous, no seditious meetings, 
no inflammatory harangues; the people 
loyal and industrious, an increase of re- 
venue, a flourishing commerce, and a pre- 
vailing harmony throughout the king- 
dom. If the country had been in that 
distracted state in which it was repre- 
sented, how came these circumstances ? 
And why was it not deemed necessary 
that this spirit of disaffection should be 
checked by an army? Yet the army was 
removed: and, though the country was 
in this distracted state, and the people so 
disunited, we never heard of any of those 
alarming consequences which usually at- 
tend a rebellion.—He now proceeded to 
the question of Catholic emancipation. 
For his own part, he had always consi- 
dered it as inexpedient, nor could it have 
been brought forward in a serious man- 
ner except by government. The Ca- 
tholics had received concessions, for 
which they were very grateful; and un- 
less they had been urged by others, they 
would not have attempted to disturb the 
public tranquillity. He supposed the 
noble earl had not been authorized to 
proceed in the question, because he had 
acknowledged that he had been directed 
to keep it off. How far he had done so 
was easy to be seen, from that encourag- 
ing language which he had always given 
to the Catholics. What were the dis- 
tinctions the noble earl intended to abo- 
lish? Had he ever read the act of set- 
tlement ? If he had, he would find, that 
any prince in this country who acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the See of Rome, 
did ipso facto forfeit his inheritance of the 
crown. Now, by the distinction of the 
act of supremacy and uniformity, such 
an emancipation as was proposed would 
be construed a reconciliation for holding 
communion with the See of Rome. By 
the articles of Union, too, the king was 
bound to maintain the Protestant esta- 
blishment; and this was not a time to 
trifle with the civil or ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of our ancestors. Proscrip- 
tion and persecution had been complained 
of among the Catholics since 1793. Was 
this true? Were they not received with 
equal favour as the Protestants and did 
they not enjoy the same impartial justice 
and mercy? After some compliments to 
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Mr. Pitt, who never delivered any of his 
coadjutors to dismissal, neglect, and dis- 
grace, his lordship affirmed, that a gen- 
tleman had assured him a conciliation 
with the Catholics would take place, 
which he afterwards repeated, when Mr. 
Pitt said, he was mistaken, and informed 
him upon what conditions the noble earl 
was gone; for his seen he ministers 
coneurred with him in the idea that such 
a conciliation would be fatal to the ho- 
nour of the king, and perhaps tend to 
produce a separation of the countries. 
Earl Fitzwilliam said, that if he had 
before conceived that the Catholic ques- 
tion was not the genuine cause of his 
recall, he was now convinced of the fact. 
The noble ear] had returned from Ireland, 
according to his own account, only with 
the intention to govern it more securely. 
He had declared that he had, even be- 
fore his return, Mr. Pitt’s promise that 
his friends should not be removed from 
their situations, and he had no sooner set 
his foot in England, than he had pro- 
cured these promises to be renewed, and 
had taken care to embarrass the new ar- 
rangement of the administration. To 
this, in so many words, did his own ac- 
count of his conference with ministers 
tend. And it certainly was most per- 
fectly true, that the noble earl had taken 
all the measures in his power to embar- 
rass the future administration -in Ireland ; 
for what other purpose could the grant- 
ing a reversion for two lives of a place 
of 2,3001. a year to lord Fitzgibbon serve ? 
He had not been two days in Ireland be- 
fore he discovered what the noble earl 
now owned to be the case, before he 
was convinced of his intention to em- 
barrass the king’s government, and that a 
very perfect system had been formed 
with the ministers at home for accom- 
plishing that end. That which he had 
sensibly felt in Ireland, was now avowed 
in England; and it seemed there was no 
hesitation in acknowledging the course 
which had been rewiously arranged. 
Now, however, that he was returned from 
Ireland, with the favour of the people of 
that country, he should not follow the. 
example that had been set him; he 
should not be a factious jnterferer in 
the system of his successor. He should 
not intrigue either publicly or privately ; 
all that he should do was, to support 


the character of those honourable men 


with whom he had been most immedi- 
ately connected in Ireland. He should 
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pay no regard to all the vague insinuations 
thrown out against himself; but for the 
character of the honourable men with 
whom he was connected, he was bound to 
stand up, and he declared that men of 
more pure honour, disinterested spirit, and 
zealous patriotism, there did not exist in 
either country. They had conciliated the 
affections of the Irish peopleto the crown ; 
they had restored eee | to the king- 
dom ; they had reconciled all the jarring 
discords, and had brought the whole peo- 
ple of Ireland to be an undivided family 
of brothers, and had animated this large 
body with a spirit of loyalty to their king, 
and of affection to the sister kingdom, 
from which had followed exertions for 
the common cause unprecedented in the 
history of the nation. To the efforts of 
those great and poor men he owed all the 
popularity which he enjoyed in the coun- 
try; and not only he, but Ireland itself, 
was equally sensible of their virtues; for, 
in the many addresses with which he had 
been honoured, he was thanked for acting 
by the advice of men, whose virtues were 
go universally known and felt, and for the 
system which he had adopted. A man 
more universally beloved, and more de- 
servedly so than Mr. Grattan, did not 
exist in Ireland; and it was the peculiar 
fortune of that gentleman that his unal- 
terable attachment to English connexion, 
his unremitting pursuit of the happiness of 
Ireland, his disinterested zeal in the ser- 
vice of his native land, which he ever 
combined with hearty loyalty to the sove- 
reign, were exalted and made more con- 
spicuously useful, by the unrivaled talents 
of his mind. This gentleman’s services, 
the noble earl himself must acknowledge, 
when, at a very arduous moment, he came 
forward to the support of government, 
and, at the commencement of the present 
war, by his grand and animating eloquence, 
had brought over the people to the appro- 
bation of it; and certainly, the war was 
not popular in the kingdom until he had 
made it so, whatever the noble earl 
thought on the subject. The people did 
not see it in the light of a common cause, 
until inspired by him, and until he taught 
them to feel that their best interest would 
always be to stand or fall by Great Britain. 
Such was his patriotic argument! such 
was his successful eloquence! and for 
having connected myself, (said lord Fitz- 
william) with this gentleman, was I dis- 
missed ; for it was obviously on that ac- 
eount chiefly that I incurred the hostility 
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of the English minister. — Another ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had cer- 
tainly more weight and influence than any’ 
other gentleman of family, or perhaps 
than all the other families put together, 
and his services to government were truly 
advantageous. He had been in office; he 
had been dismissed from office before now, 
but he had not come factiously over to 
England to complain of such diecaissions 
and to intrigue against the existing go- 
vernment, on account of his having lost a 
place. He did not presume to think that 
there was any injury in a public servant of 
the crown being sent back to the mass of 
the society from which he had been drawn ; 
he did not think that he held that office 
in fee, and that it was an absolute inheri- 
tance from which he could not be driven. 
These were the new notions which were re- 
served forthe present day, and upon which 
he had been made the victim of cabinet 
intrigue. Since the coalition in July last 
many instances of dismission had taken. 
place, though his conduct alone in dis- 
missing persons in whom hehad no con- 
fidence had been arraigned. He had in- 
curred much obloquy on this ground. 
The dismissal from office on account of it, 
with the loss of its authority and patron- 
age, he perfectly knew how to despise, but 
he was sensible to the attack upon his 
character. A noble earl, his friend (lord 
Carlisle) who did not approve of his con- 
duct in this respect, but whose friendship 
he was sure he possessed, had kindly made 
known to him all the calumnies which 
were spread here against his character, 
and made him feel the necessity of refut- 
ing the insinuations which were so indus- 
triously spread against him. And yet 
were there not many instances of altera- 
tion in office taking place without any in- 
quiry ? + Had not admiral Gardner been 
removed from the admiralty board, admi- 
ral Affleck, and lord Hood? And was it not 
evident that ministers must have the power 
of nominating friends in whom they had 
intimate personal confidence to the situa- 
tions under them? Without such arrange- 
ments, business could not be transacted. . 
When aman undertakes an office, for the 
duties of which he is responsible, it is ob- 
vious that his efforts must be seconded by 
men who possess his full esteem. Such, 
said the noble earl was my feeling with 
respect to Mr. Ponsonby. He is the man 
of all Ireland, who has done the most to 
keep up the connexion between that 
country and England. His whole life has: 
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been honourably devoted to that service ; 
and therefore his claims on any admi- 
nistration desirous of preserving the 
unity of the empire were _ irresistible. 
And it was not his own merits alone that 
he had to plead: his father, his grand- 
father, and indeed all his ancestors, had 
performed such eminent services to the 
crown, as gave him, a distinguished claim 
to royal favour. We were not yet so 
erfectly Jacobinical, nor were the French 
octrines yet so established as to refuse to 
any man the claims of ancestry. The fa- 
ther of Mr. Ponsonby had particularly 
distinguished himself by disinterestedness 
as well as by active service ; for when he 
found reason to relinquish the Speaker's 
chair, and to resign his other places, he 
retired with no pension, place, nor rever- 
sion for himself, his wife, his sons, and his 
relations; he retired to his own limited 
patrimony, to enjoy the consciousness of 
reetitude with the blessings of his country. 
Another branch of the same family, he 
was accused of having an intention to 
bring forward, Mr. George Ponsonby. 
A man more eminent in his profession 
was not to be found. He had been sent 
for to England, to consult with ministers 
on the arrangements to be made, and it 
was fully and perfectly understood, that 
his great and useful talents were to be 
employed. With respect to the material 
question in this discussion, it had been 
stated by the noble earl, that as far as he 
could presume to know, I was bound to 
carry on the system which had been acted 
ie with the assistance of the old friends 
the administration, and that they were 
not to be dismissed. To this I answer, 
that the direct reverse was the fact. I 
went out expréssly authorized to com- 
plete the measure of 1793; that measure 
originated in England, and when the 
coalition took place in July last, every 
Catholic body in Ireland naturally looked 
te the completion of a system by the men 
whe had begun it, which would accom- 
plish what they called their emancipa- 
tion. Surely, a noble duke who made 
an essential figure in that coalition, could 
not entertain the idea of carrying on the 
affairs of Ireiand on the system which had 
formerly prevailed; and whatever the 
noble earl may think of the merits of his 
administration, it was not regarded as one 
worthy of approbation, or fit to be perse- 
vered in by that noble duke or his friends. 
The. presumption, therefore, is, that the 
ald system was not to be pursued ; and 
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such also was the fact. But says the 
noble earl, has the king power to grant 
emancipation to the Catholics? Did he 
not give his royal assent to the act of 
1793, which restored them to their rights? 
And could it at this day be a question, 
whether the discipline of the church, 
transubstantiation, the form of kneeling 
or sitting, or standing, to take the Lord’s 
Supper could endanger the safety of the 
state? No! no! these alarms were gone 
by, and now it was felt that there could 
be no danger to the state but from politi- 
cal doctrines. In fact the religious tests 
in former days were only required as 
evidences of political creeds; and now 
that the occasion which gave them birth 
was past, they ought to disappear, toge- 
ther with all the injurious distinctions 
and petty animosities which they had en- 
gendered, in order to make room for the 
fair distribution and tranquil enjoyment 
of equal rights. When I undertook the 
arduous station of lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, let it be remembered that it was ia 
the hour of danger. The common enemy 
with an activity which had surpassed the 
common march of war, had added pro- 
vinces after provinces to their dominion. 
I had scarcely, set my foot on the 
Irish shore, when, not a province only, 
but a whole state, the most important 
state in Europe asan ally of England, had 
been added to the empire of the enemy. 
Nor was this all. I had scarcely set my 
foot on the Eastern coast of Ireland, when 
the news was brought me that the Wes- 
tern coast of the kingdom was threatened 
by 36 line of battle ships of the enemy, 
and that the whole kingdom lay at their 
mercy if they chose to make a descent. 
This state of peril did not last merely for 
a day, or for a week—it continued fpr a 
whole month, presenting to Ireland, and 
to all the would, the French the undisput- 
ed masters of the sea, even so recently 
atter the glorious victory of the Ist of 
June. Such was the state of Ireland on 
my arrival, when I applied to the first 
men in the kingdom, through them to 
arouse the whole energy of the nation, 
to inspire them with one common sentie 
ment of love to their king, and to unite 
them in one firm resolution of defendiag 
their country. If, in such a moment, my 


hands had been tied, and I could not have 


called forth the best abilities of the nation 
in order to arouse and incorporate the 
whole, could I have hoped for success; 


and, with commen discretion for my 
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guide, is it likely that I would have at- 
tempted it? I had the power—lI exerted 
it—and I have the thanks of every part 
of the kingdom. Go to St. James's, and 
you will find that I brought with me the 
regret of the people of Ireland. But I 
am recalled ; and I am told that no blame 
is thrown upon me. They say that there 
may be no blame on the one side, and no 
error on the other; yet you all know 
what insidious pains have heen used to 
stigmatize my character. It is to dis- 
cover the truth that I support the motion 
of the noble duke. It will bring the 
whole matter before your lordships, and 
enable you to decide fairly between us. 
I ask for no more than your impartial de- 
cision.” 

Lord Grenville said, that it was the un- 
doubted prerogative of the crown to dis- 
miss ministers, whatever might be their 
character, and however high their situa- 
tion, without publicly assigning the rea- 
sons. There might be cases in which 
their lordships would think it their duty 
to call for the confidential communica- 
tions between the different branches of 
administration ; but such cases rarely oc- 
curred ; and when they did occur, their 
lordships would discuss the business with 
the whole of the information before them. 
It was not for ministers, before the infor- 
mation was called for by the House, to 
disclose what, by their duty and by their 
oaths, they were bound to keep secret. 
By this rule he should be guided, not- 
withstanding any inducement to the con- 

» notwithstanding the strong induce- 
ment held out by a noble duke, that the 
refusal of ministers to go into the inquiry 
must be followed by the conclusion that 
they were to blame. When the noble 
duke was a member of the cabinet he did 
not so conduct himself. He then felt the 
propriety of suffering charges to pass un- 
answered, when he knew that a single 
word, but that word of a nature not fit to 
be disclosed, would have cleared hiro. 
For his own part, he had often done this ; 
and he did not believe that the inference 
of guilt was always to be made from si- 
lence. The most material part of the 

uestion was, the fitness of going into 

e discussion at all; and before deciding 
upon that, they were called upon to dis- 
Cuss it upon surmises. With respect to 
the insinuation, that the blame might be 
imputable to his noble friend (the duke of 
Portland), in whose department was the 
Correspondence with Ireland, he would 
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say, in the first place, that no blame was 
imputable to any of his majesty’s minis- 
ters; and, in the next, that blame, if an 

there were, was not more imputable to his 
noble friend than to any other confiden- 
tial servant of the crown; for there was, 
constitutionally, no such thing as govern- 
ment by departments, every member of 
the cabinet being equally responsible for 
every measure of the cabinet. Did the 
situation of a lord lieutenant of Ireland 
differ from that of any other minister of 
the crown, who might be removed at plea- 
sure? 1f the noble earl complained of his 
recall from the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
he would answer by reminding him of the 
servants of the crown he had himself re- 
moved from office. Were ministerial 
places held for life, or during good beha- 
viour? He had seen the removal of eight 
lords liewtenant without a single complaint 
to parliament upon the subject. It was 
said to be extraordinary that a lord lieu- 
tenant should be removed during a session 
of parliament; and yet three or four of 
those he had mentioned had been so re~ 
moved. This had been the practice amidst 
all the parties and factions by which thig 
country had been agitated ; and to adopt 
a new course would be not to support, but 
to change the constitution. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than such a 
change ; for it was not pushing the princi- 
ple too far to say, that if either House of 
Parliament were to inquire into the causes 
of dismissing ministers, the next step 
must be inquiring whether or not their 
successors were well chosen, and advising 
as to their appointment. They would 
then establish a committee of publicsafety, 
or something worse. Their lordships were 
not sitting in a constituent assembly to 
new model the form of government. He 
adinitted that ministers were responsible 
for the advice they gave to the crown, but 
before they were called to account, sub- 
stantive ground must be laid for a charge 
against them. The House, it was said, 
must procced with discretion; but to call 
for the correspondence first, and then af- 
terwards consider what use they would 
make 6f it, was not to proceed with discre- 
tion. Heenlarged on the danger of discus- 
sing the Catholic question in that House, 
upon which the independent legislature of 
Ireland might already have come to a de- 
cision. On whatever side that decision 
might be, what would be the consequence, 
if their lordships decision should happen 
to be different? Was it fit to hold out to 
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the people of Ireland, Your own parlia- 
ment are oppressors and task-masters ; to 
the parliament of England you must look 
for redress? If his conduct as a member 
of the cabinet was to be judged, he would 
claim to be judged, not upon letters and 
surmises, but upon the whole of the cor- 
respondence; and it was for their lord- 
ships to say, whether or not they would 
call for that. correspondence under the 
circumstances and at the hazard he had 
stated. 7 

_ The Earl of Lauderdale was surprised 
at the opposition to an inquiry, which the 
character of his noble friend, the character 
of administration, and the public interest, 
equally demanded. The public had an 
dnterest in the characters of such men as 
his noble friend, which they should not 
suffer to be muttered away. But when 
he heard the predecessor of his noble 
friend in Ireland, throwing out accusations 
against him, he thought the inquiry could 
not be refused. That noble lord was not 
quite so secret with respect to Irish affairs 
as the secretary of state. He told their 
lordships, that a bargain had been made 
for lord Fitzgibbon, and that Mr. Pitt told 
him that no bargain had been made for 
Mr. Beresford, or any of the rest. Here, 
then, was high authority ; for that part of 
the accusation against his noble friend, of 
removing persons whom he had agreed 
not to remove was unfounded, unless their 
lordships, from their knowledge of Mr. 
Pitt, should be of opinion that what he 
said ought to go for nothing. The noble 
lord denied the corruption of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and claimed the merit 
of giving away a reversion of 2,300/. in 
pursuance of that very system which he 
said did not exist. The noble lord was 
equally inconsistent, when he argued, that 
the dismissal of certain persons from of- 
fice in Ireland, was a disgrace for which 
there could be no adequate compensation, 
but that the removal of the lord lieutenant 
afforded no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. Those who knew the character of 
earl Fitzwilliam, the integrity and candour 
of his lite, and the proofs he had given of 
the sincerity of his junction with adminis- 
tration, could entertain no doubt of his 
earnest wish to co-operate by every means 
consistent with his honour, in support of 
that system which his opinion of the in- 
terest of his country had induced him to 
adopt. As their lordships were denied 
proofs, they must, from the characters of 


the two mcn, presume that the departure 
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from previous agreement lay with Mr. 
Pitt, not with earl Fitzwilliam. He ad- 
verted to lord Carlisle’s letter to earl Fitz- 
william, written in a spirit of friendship, 
which he did not well understand. The 
style of the letter was that of disclaiming 
the intention of imputing blame, but per- 
spicuously conveying it in almost ever 
sentence, and gently insinuating guilt 
upon every head. Their lordships were 
not called upon to discuss the Catholic 
question, but to inquire who had been the 
author of the imposition respecting it, 
practised upon Ireland. 

The Earl of Carlisle vindicated himself 
from the charge of having insinuated any 
blame against his noble friend: he had 
written to him in the first instance, merel 
to state the reports in circulation, wit 
respect to his conduct. He never con- 
ceived that there existed any charge 
against him which called for such an in- 
quiry as was now demanded. 

The Marquis of Buckingham opposed 
the motion, as novel in itself, and of a 
dangerous tendency. He condemned the 
facility with which gentlemen sported with 
private characters, and bore the strongest 
testimony to the loyalty of Mr. Beresford. 
He thought the noble earl who had been 
recalled from his government, had been 
precipitate in the publication of his letters, 
for which he believed, in his cooler mo- 
ments, he would be sorry. 

Earl Spencer said, that he had on a 
former occasion professed himself able to 
vindicate his own conduct whenever this 
discussion should take place. Disagree- 
able, however, as were the imputations 
to which he must subject himself, he 
would rather, in the present instance, 
submit to forego inquiry, than consent to 
any disclosure inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest. From what had been said 
that night, he thought it necessary to 
state, that ever since his entrance into 
office, he had experienced the most uni- 
form and eordial’ suppor from his col- 
leagues in administration. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that there 
were four ministers present who had once 
acted with him in the cause of freedom. 
From their present conduct he could not 
but deem the air of the cabinet infectious. 
The new ministers had even outstripped 
their leaders in the career in which they 
were now proceeding. ‘There was, in his 
opinion, no danger in the present inquiry, 
but that it might disclose the duplicity 
and treachery of ministers: who should 
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either accuse or justify the conduct of 
the noble earl. 

The Duke of Portland said, he did not 

consider the occasion to be so important 
as to call for an inquiry; nor did he think 
that any charge had been brought against 
his noble friend, which rendered investi- 
gation necessary for his exculpation. No 
charge had, in fact, been brought against 
him ; the whole rested on a difference of 
opinion. 
. The House then divided: Contents, 
21; Proxies, 4—25. Non-Contents, 83; 
Proxies, 17—100. Majority against the 
motion, 75. 


. Protest against the Recall of Earl Fitz- 
william from the Government of [reland.] 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

«+ Dissentient, 

I. *« Because the removal, in the midst 
of a session of parliament, of such an of- 
facer of the crown, asa lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, the immediate and sole represen- 
tative of majesty in that kingdom, under 
the circumstances, is singular, perhaps 
unprecedented. The effects of that bold 
and unusual measure, especially in the 

resent critical state of affairs, cannot be 
indifferent. It is afact notorious, and not 
contradicted, that the House of Lords 
and House of Commons in that kingdom, 
did at the moment of his recall, directly 
and explicitly, ina solemn vote and reso- 
lution of each House, declare their confi- 
dence in the lord lieutenant. It is a fact 
equally notorious, and equally uncontra- 
dicted, that these votes of confidence 
from both Houses of the Irish Parliament 
were in perfect conformity to the opiniuns 
and wishes of all descriptions of the peo- 
pie of that nation. 

2. * Because a strong charge of mal- 
versation in office, supported by clear 
proof orstrong presumption, ought to be 
produced to weigh against those solemn 
testimonies of a parliament, and those de- 
clared opinions of a people, and to justify 
@ proceeding, the inevitable tendency of 
which is, to produce dissatisfaction and 
discord amongst his majesty’s subjects in 
that kingdom. That the proceeding itself 
is within the prerogative, there is no 
doubt; but there is no doubt also that 
this House is competent to an inqui 
into all advice given to the crown with 
regard to the use of that prerogative ; and 
that it is its sa to make such inquiry in 
any event by which his majesty’s honour 
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or interest, or the tranquillity, concord, 
and union of his empire, and its common 
effort against its common enemy, may be 
effected. 

3. “« Because, as the Peers are bound 
for their own honour to examine with a 
more strict scrutiny into the conduct, and 
to animadvert with greater severity on the 
misdemeanors of those of their own body, 
so they owe a peculiar protection to such 
peers, as, on inquiry, they shall find, in 
the exercise of the high prerogatives of 
the crown, to have demeaned themselves 
uncorruptly, to the satistaction of the 
people, with a diligent attention to the 
functions of their charge, and with duty, 
zeal, and fidelity to their sovereign. 

4. “ Because earl Fitzwilliam, the lord 
lieutenant, removed in so unprecedented 
a manner, did voluntarily solicit in this 
House the production of all such docu- 
ments, as might furnish matter for a full 
and impartial inquiry into his conduct ; 
that as the case might appear, he might 
subject himself to the animadversion, or 
entitle himself to the protection of this 
House, No valid reasons for secrecy have 
been alleged. Delinquency is no proper 
object of secresy on the one side or the 
other: nor can any depending measure of 
government be affected by a disclosure of 
that delinquency. ‘The act is executed. 
If these vague general allegations of se- 
cresy may be urged to prevent inquiry, 
peers may be affected with suspicions 
utterly ruinous to their reputation with 
regard to the matters of highest trust, 
without any possibility of clearing them- 
selves. 

6. ** Because it appeared in the course 
of the debate, without any attempt to 
contradict it, that the earl aforesaid did 
meelely and effectually promote the ser- 
vice of the crown, aad! the public interest 
in Ireland, by encouraging through all 
fitting means, and discouraging by none, 
the zeal and affection to his majesty of 
his parliament of Ireland; by obtaining 
without delay, and with great unanimity, 
a vote of more than forty thousand men ; 
by which the internal force of that king- 
dom was more than doubled; and by ob- 
taining also a vote of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds for the better manning the 
navy of Great Britain—the first vote of 
the kind in the present war, and double 
to the sole example of the supply of 
the same kind, voted in the Irish par- 
liament in the year 1782, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the vast and important con- 
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cessions in legislation, commerce, and 
judicature, then made by the parliament 
of Great Britain ; both those supplies to 
the service of Great Britain, were moved 
by Mr. Grattan, confidence in whom, has 
been imputed as blame to earl Fitzwilliam; 
though in the debate nothing was alleged 
to show that this distinguished person, 
called to his confidence and councils, had 
ever, during lord Fitzwilliam’s govern- 
ment, made any other use of the estimation 
in which he is held in his country, than 
to perform this, and other similar services 
to his majesty’s government; and to 
reconcile the minds of his fellow-subjects 
of that kingdom, to bear the burthens 
brought on by these services with chear- 
fulness, and to co-operate with alacrity 
and unanimity in every means of giving 
them their full effect. 

_ 6. “ Because it does not appear that the 
earl in question, during his administration 
in Ireland, did in any degree, or in any 
manner, subvert, impair, or weaken any 
one of the Jegal prerogatives of the 
crown, or abuse them to the prejudice of 
the subject, in any instance whatsoever. 
That in the arrangements proposed with 
regard to office, either in removals or ap- 
pointments, it does not appear that the 
efficacy of his majesty’s government, or 
the popularity of his majesty’s measures, 
were at all impaired ; or the unanimity and 
harmony of the nation disturbed ; or the 
confidence in his majesty’s government, 
as administered by him, in any degree 
whatsoever, lessened. To the great ob- 
jects of government all official arrange- 
ments ought to be subservient; and by 
their effects on those objects it is to be de- 
termined whether the discretionary powers 
with regard to official arrangements neces- 
sarily invested in his majesty’s ministers, 
have been in any instance properly or im- 
properly employed. 

7. “ Because the unanimity and zeal in 
his majesty’s service, which appeared 
throughout that kingdom, was owing to 
the hope held out that such arrangements 
as the late lord lieutenant proposed, would 
take place, namely, such as tended to de- 
monstrate that those in whom the nation 
reposed much confidence, had obtained 
the confidence of his majesty’s chief go- 
vernor, and that those who had the misfor- 
tune not to obtain the public confidence, 
or at least not to obtain it in the same de- 
gree, were not to be predomimant in the 
efficient offices in the kingdom. 

8. “ That it did not appear in the de- 
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bate, that incapable or obnoxious men, 
or men of no lead or importance in their 
country, and therefore unqualified for 
rendering effectual service to his majesty, 
were the objects of choice in those ar- 
rangements. 

9. * Because it did not appear in the 
debate, that any harsh or vindictive spirit 
was manifested in any proposed removals : 
as the most large ad liberal considera- 
tion was observed to the dignity, the feel-. 
ings, and the interests of the parties con- 
cerned. 

10. ‘‘ Because it did not appear in the 
debate that this provision was considered 
in the light of a corrupt and prodigal bar- 
gain; but that the people at large re- 
garded it in a contrary light: it appears, 
that the estimation of that government 
was rather increased than impaired by the 
whole of those intended measures; and it 
is asserted and supported by abundant 
proof, that the defeat of those arrange- 
ments, with all their consequences, has ex< 
cited a considerable discontent amongst 
the people of Ireland. 

11. “ Because the persons who, on ac- 
count of their general estimation in their 
country, were taken into the confidence of 
the late lord lieutenant, had, previously 
to his government, given the most striking 
and unequivocal proofs of their attachment 
to Great Britain, of their power of subdu< 
ing all their own private feelings; and of 
sacrificing to his majesty’s service no smal 
part even of their known animosities upon 
public differences, by supporting, out of 
office and out of confidence with tbe 
then rulers, the cause of British govern 
ment in a very marked and distinguished 
manner. ; 

12. * Because it appeared in the des 
bate, that one of the matters of discussion. 
between his majesty’s confidential servants 
in England and the said lord heutenant, 
had arisen on occasion of a bill mtended 
to be introduced into the parliament of 
Ireland by Mr. Grattan, ‘ For the farther 
‘relief of his majesty’s Catholic subjects 
¢in that kingdom.’ Of subjects to be agi« 
tated in the parliament of that kingdom, 
this House can take no cognizance; but 
they may take cognizance of the conduct 
of a British peer, member of this House, 
and representing his majesty, for his con- 
duct in his majesty’s service, in a pare 
of his dominions. If the late lord heate- 
nant gave countenance tO any measure 
repugnant to that service, and m defiance 
to that authority, and positive instruc- 

t 
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‘ but to the prosperity and strength of all 
‘his majesty’s dominions, that his subjects 
¢ of all denominations should enjoy the be- 
‘ nefits of our free constitution, and should 
‘be bound to each other by mutual inte- 
‘rest and mutual affection. Soon after, 
that is, in the 21st and 22d of his present 
Majesty, chap. 24. it was again declared, 
that the Catholics, on taking the test 
oath aforesaid, ‘ ought to be considered 
“as good and loyal subjects to his majesty, 
‘ his crown, and government; and that the 
‘ continuance of the laws formerly enacted, 
‘and then in force, against persons of the 
‘ popish religion, aretherefore unnecessary 
‘in respect to those who have taken or 
¢ shall take the said oath, and is injurious 
‘to the real welfare and prosperity of the 
‘kingdom of Ireland.’ Nothing can be 
more clearly laid down than the poneee 
upon which the several acts of relief from 
the first year of relaxation, virtually be- 
ginning so early as the year 1773, twenty 
years before the passing the large capaci- 
tating act of the year 1793, was grounded, 
namely, the recognized allegiance, and 
reciprocal right to protection, held out 
upon taking this and other test oaths. It 
was plain that the policy of the legislature 
was, to affirm the principle as largely as 

ossible, and to make the capacities fol- 
ow (as they have practically followed) 
gradually, according as favourable occa- 
sions should offer. These acts have al- 
ways been understood to have emanated 
originally from his majesty’s gracious dis- 
position, and to have proceeded to the 
government of Ireland, through the Bri- 
tish cabinet. I these tests could not be 
deemed a security in the reserved cases, it 
is impossible to assign a reason why they 
were deemed a gecurity in the hundreds 
of others, to which a capacity was opened 
by the act of 1793. ‘The incapacitating 
reserves in the act of 1793, like those of 
the former acts, procecding (though more 
slowly) upon the same declared policy 
evidently were not made upon their own 
declared principle. They were made in 
the regular progress of a system of en- 
largement, in order to compromise with 
the spirit of monopoly. But, it is asserted 
by earl Fitzwilliam, and nothing without 
inquiry can effectually contradict the ase 
sertion, that, whilst in reality the restric- 
tions gave satisfaction to none, they 
caused discontent in many.—The Pro- 
testants regarded these sid tana with 
total indifference.—The Catholics looked 
on them as signs of suspicion and degra- 


tions given by his majesty’s ministers here 
it forms a matter of constitutional discus- 
sion in this House.—Upon that point earl 
Fitzwilliam has alleged, that he is ready 
to put himself upon the judgment of this 
House ; for he contends, that the motion 
for leave to bring in such a bill (which he 
admits to have becn made at his express 
desire) did not afford cause of alarm or 
apprehension in any manner whatever. 

e contends, that the principle of sucha 
bul was highly conformable to other for- 
mer proceedings known to be counte- 
nanced by his majesty’s ministers; nor 
does it appear by any thing alleged in the 
debate, that the countenance understood 
to be given by the late lord lieutenant 
for a further relief, could be a just ground 
for his removal ; when a recommendation 
from the throne itsclf, by his predecessor 
the ear] of Westmorland, in the year 1793, 
for advantages of infinitely greater extent 
that is to say, a general capacity for all 
offices and franchises (about thirty offices, 
and seats in parliament only excepted) 
has been made matter of merit. 

13. “ Because it appears for several 
years past to have been the policy of his 
majesty’s British councils with regard to 
Ireland, and of the parliament of that 
kingdom, to remove the several civil res- 
traints which had been made in conse- 
quence of religious differences; for all 
offices had been opened to Protestant 
dissenters, without any limitation what- 
ever, by the repeal of the test in that 
kingdom, in the year 1779, 19 and 20 of 
his Majesty, chap. 6. From those dissen- 
ters no test whatever was exacted, in lieu 
of that from which they were exonerated. 
But for the Catholics, by an act of the 
13th and 14th of his present Majesty, 
chap. 34. a test oath was proposed, for as- 
certaining the allegiance and fidelity of 
Catholics, as such. About four years 
after, that is, in the year 1777-8, 17th and 
18th of George 3rd, chap. 49. in conse- 
sel of this oath, a strong legislative 

eclaration was made, in which the prin- 
ciple, which had been gradually followed 
up by subsequent acts, Is strongly and de- 
cidedly affirmed; for the preamble of that 
act, after stating certain penalties and in- 
Capacities under which the Catholics did 
then labour, thus proceeds: ‘ Whereas, 
‘fromtheir uniform peaceable behaviour 
‘ for along series of ycars, it appears rea- 
‘ sonable and expedient to relax the same ; 
‘and it must tend, notonly to the cultiva- 
‘tion and improvement of this kingdom, 
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dation: they considered them as marks 
(contrary to the declared policy of the 
acts) contrived to be set upon them by 
their enemies, to distinguish them as bad 
subjects, and bad citizens. The proceed- 
ings of their enemies leave in their minds 
no doubt, that these tokens of reproba- 
tion are kept as pretexts for affronts, con- 
tumelies, and injuries of all kinds; and 
for practically depriving them of most of 
the benefits of those capacities which the 
Jaw seemed to hold out to them. 

14. * Because it is alleged, that a bill 
for further relief was publicly known, as 
likely to be in agitation before the depar- 
ture of the lord lieutenant from England ; 
that he had no instruction whatever gi- 
rectly to oppose it, though an opinion 
was expressed, that it had better be de- 
layed fur atime of greater tranquillity ; 
but the expediency of giving support to 
it was a matter left to his Sachetion: as, 


in the nature of things, it necessarily | 


would be, on any subject, the principle 
of which was admittcd, the fitness of the 
time being the only point of doubt, and 
which could only be decided by existing 
circumstances. 

15 * Because it is offered in proof, that 
the late lord lieutenant was diligent in the 
search, and prompt in the communication 
to ministers of every information on the 
subject. That he soon found, that all 
hope of putting off the question was im- 
practicable —that he had reason to think 
the present time for carrying the princi- 
ples of the act of 1792 and 17983 to their 
full object, to be, of all others, most fa- 
vourable —that he found the relief to be 
ardently desired by the Catholics; to be 
asked for by very many protestants, and 
to be cheerfully acquiesced in by almost 
all—that this circumstance removed the 
difficulties, on which the postponing the 
question could alone be desired—that he 
found the delays had created much sus- 
picion and uneasiness amongst the Ca- 
tholic petitioners, who were numcrous 
almost beyond all example—that he found 
a bil on those petitions would infalhibly 
and speedily be brought into parlizment, 
and that many members were desirous to 
introduce it; and if this were the case, 
the measure might come into hands with 
which neither he nor the king’s ministers 
had any connexion, which would leave 
with government only the disagreeable 
part of altcring or of modifying, if any 
alteration or modification had beenthought 
necessary by the British government de- 
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priving his majesty thereby of the whole 
grace and effect of what was done ; that 
in this unpleasant situation he sent for 
Mr. Grattan, and desired him, as a person 
in his confidence, and who would act on - 
the occasion according to what he and 
the ministers in their prudence, might 
suggest. That Mr. Grattan did consent, 
and did, at his desire, move for leave to 
bring in a bill for the further relief of the 
Roman Catholics. That the motion for 
leave was received with little discussion, 
and without any division. That no bill 
on the subject was in fact brought in— 
and that ministry were informed, that 
none would be brought in without their 
knowledge: nor until of late, and after 
lord Fitzwilliam’s departure, was such a 
thing attempted. hat the then lord 
lieutenant communicated largely all his 
‘ideas on the subject. That whilst the 
| proposed bill was not yet introduced into 
the House of Commons, and whilst he 
was obeying their instructions, with re- 
gard to informations and opinions, he was 
suddenly removed, with the strongest 
marks of displeasure and disgrace. That 
on this state of things, no sufficient rea- 
' son appears to exist, in this measure, any 
more than in the business of arrangements, 
for the unusual and alarming step of dis- 
gracing a lord lieutenant in the middle of 
a session of parliament, in which the bu- 
siness of his majesty, and of the whole 
empire, (as far as that kingdom could 
operate in it) was carried on with unusual 
unanimity and success, and with a ve 
great concurrence without doors of all 
orders and descriptions of men. It 1s 
a step for which, on the debate, nothing 
was said to make it appear justifiable, 
and to render an inquiry concerning it un- 
necessary. PONSONBY, 
FITZWILLIAM.” 
«¢ And the said earl Fitzwilliam, more- 
over protesting for himself, and on his 
own part, declares, that this House re- 
fusing such necessary investigation, he 
doth conceive and feel himself injured and 
oppressed as a british subject, as a peer 
of Great Britain, and as a person who 
has exercised an high and very responsible 
trust under his majesty. That he is not 
content merely to prove his mnocence— 
that he was, and ts, ready to make it ap- 
pear to the House, and to his country, 
that in that trust he has acted faithfully, 
zealously, affectionately, dutifully, and 
diligently towards his sovereign—that he 
has acted with attention and practicability 
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towards his colleagues in office—that he ; dispositions of any religious description 
has acted with an enlightened regard to | as such; and his principles of government 
the true interests of the nation, which, | led him to cultivate the union which he 
under his majesty’s authority, he was | plainly saw of itself commencing between 
appointed to govern. That he stands them. It was his constant endeavour, by 
upon the merit of his measures, and the : every means, to combine the minds of 
prudence of his arrangements: that by | every sort of men, churchmen, Presby- 
them confidence was recovered to govern- terians, and Catholics, of every the least 


ment. That he stands, for the justice | proportion of education, talent, influence, 
and the policy of removing the few, | or property, in affection to their common 
feeble, miserable, inefficacious, but invi- | sovereign; to combine them in one bond 
dious restrictions, that remain on the Ca- | of common interest, and in one common 
tholics of Ireland, as wholly useless for | effort against our common enemies, the 
any good purpose, but powerful in caus- | known enemies of all religion, all law, all 
ing discontent, both with regard to go- order, and all property. He has had the 
vernment and to parliament ; as furnishing | happiness of seeing all this completely 
handles of oppression to the malevolent, | accomplished. An unexampled concord 
and as supplying pretexts for disorders to | amongst the people ; an unexampled zeal 
the turbulent and seditious. That he | for the support of the crown had taken 
should have shown a degree of incapacity, | place: but he is not responsible for the 
wholly to unfit him for his arduous trust, | effects of a system, which proceeds in a 
if he had acted on an idea, that the poli- | contrary direction to that which he pur- 
tics of this time, or that the present or | sued ; he is not responsible for the effects 
probable future interests of states, do at | of a system which supports men in whom 
all depend upon questions, whether of | the public has little confidence, and con- 
doctrine or discipline, cither as agitated , tumeliously rejects the service of those 
between Catholics and Protestants, or as ; who have obtained the good opinion of 
agitated by Protestants amongst their their country—a system which endeavours 
several subdivisions. The church and ! to supply a comparative defect of ability, 
state have enemics very different, and | by an unmeasured increase of influence— 
infinitely more formidable, than any which | a system which rejects the opinion and 
have their origin in any religious parties. | information of persons in high and res- 
He has for some time been persuaded, | ponsible situations, and listens to the in- 
but most clearly so since he went to Ire- | terested representations of subordinate 
land, that by good management the dan- | office—a_ system which, inverting the 
gerous principles and tempers of the | whole order of a at introduces anarchy 
times, which have another and more re- ; into the very seat of government, by pub- 
cent origin, may be kept from taking ; licly and avowedly supporting the instru- 
root either in the church of Ireland, there | ments against the agent—a system, which, 
happily established ; or in the Presbyterian | finding the body of the people disposed 
church in communion with that of Scotland, | to look to the crown as their security 
or in the church of the old natives of Ire- : against oppression from domestic factions, 
Jand, communicating with that of Rome; employs all its influence, power, and au- 
or in any other religious sect whatever; but : thority, to support those very factions 
that through intemperate, vexatious, cor- against the people who fly for refuge to 
rupt, or oppressive conduct, every one the crown. Forthe opposite system he 
of these descriptions may be infected with has suffered the unparalleled mark of dis- 
this evil, in greater or lesser degree of pleasure which has been shown to him. 
extent and malignity, according to the He is willing to suffer more, rather than 
degree of oppression or indiscretion, with abandon it. He will remember, with a 
which they are ceverally treated. Hewas, warm and lasting gratitude, and a cordial 
and 1s, convinced, that the best mode | attachment, the weighty persons in par- 
of resisting this reigning danger, either | liament, and all the respectable bodies 
from within or from without, is not to be | and individuals by whom he was gene- 
found in a plan for reviving, by art and, rously encouraged, and honourably sup- 
influence, prejudices and heartburnings | ported in a different plan of government, 
expired, or ready to expire, or of sowing | from that which derives its support from 
the seeds of eternal discord and division | the corruption of one part of the people, 
between the people. During his govern- | and the depression of the other. 

ment he had nothing to complain of the © FITZWILLIAM.” 
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Debate in the Commons on Earl Fitz- 
william’s Recall the Government of 
Ireland.| May 19. Mr. Jekyll addressed 
- the House as follows:—In bringing for- 
ward this question, it may not be impro- 
per to declare that I stand, both politi- 
cally and personally, wholly unconnected 
with that noble person, whose reputation 
is involved in the discussion: disapproving 
even of a great part of his public conduct, 
and particularly lamenting his secession 
from that phalanx, to which, for a consi- 
derable time past, I have looked as the 
salvation of theempire. Public character 
I regard as public property, ever to be 
held sacred, till it has openly been for- 
feited, and not to be frittered away by in- 
direct attack, or consigned to censure 
without inquiry. If we are to believe the 
assertion of the noble earl, his public 
character has been impeached by his recall 
from the government of a neighbouring 
kingdom. And here I hope I am not to 
be told that the prerogative which em- 
powers the crown to dismiss Its officers at 
discretion, operates as a bar to any in- 
quiry in the present instance. i am 
riendly to the just exercise of the prero- 
gative on all proper occasions ; but where 
the House see a minister stretching the 
 Ghake ua for particular purposes, and 
eyond ordinary bounds, I am aware that 
they are possessed of an inquisitorial 
power to examine into the grounds of 
such extraordinary and unwarranted ex- 
ertion of an authority delegated by the 
constitution, and, if they shall find neces- 
sary, to confine that prerogative within 
its fair and natural limits. It is particu- 
larly the business of the House to watch 
over the extension of court influence to 
the sister kingdom. This jealousy of 
court influence is a principle which ought 
to actuate the legislature of both countries, 
and this vigilance to guard against its 
progress in either, a duty of reciprocal 
protection which they owe to one another. 
That on thisscore there is ground of serious 
alarm, cannot be denicd. Let the House 
only advert to a question formerly brought 
by that great lawyer (Mr. Dunning), 
whose seat I now unworthily fill, and 
adopted in a resolution, ‘ That the in- 
fluence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 
It will not surely be contended that the 
danger is less now than it was at that 
former period.—I think it must be ad- 
mitted, that the recall of a viceroy of Ire- 
hand by the cabinet of this country, at a 
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time that he was acting with the greatest 
applause of those whom he was appointed 
to govern, and that addresses from all 
quarters were heaped on his table, is 
tantamount to a charge of not doing his 
duty. On a former day, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer declared in his 
place, that whenever the period for in- 
vestigation came, he should undertake 
to prove that no blame whatever attached 
to the ministers of this country. Thisdecla- 
ration I must consider in every point of 
view as a charge against the noble earl. In 
this light it was considered by the noble earl 
himself, who, in a pamphlet which is pub- 
lished with every proof of authenticity,® 
puts a direct an ciel ar negative to the 
charge. Inthis pamphlet the noble earl re- 
presents, that, previous to his assuming the 
government of Ireland, the duke of Portland 
and the whole of the cabinet, concurred 
with him in his opinion on the question 
of catholic emancipation, and that had he 
found it otherwise, he never would have 
undertaken the government. Under this 
conviction he sets out and arrives in Ire- 
land: he there finds it impossible, both 
from the situation of the country, and 
the cpinion of the most respectable indi- 
viduals, to resist the immediate discussion 
of the question. And here it is material 
to attend to dates. He writes two letters 
to the noble secretary of state, stating to 
him what was the situation of the country, 
and the mode of procedure which he 
should, in consequence, find himself com- 
pelled to adopt. Of neither of these let- 
ters was any notice taken; and the noble 
earl drew the conclusion which any rae 
tional man would have formed in the 
same circumstances from the silence of 
ministers, namely, that their silence gave. 
consent. Four weeks were suffered to 
elapse before the noble earl received a 
letter from the duke of Portland, putting 
a direct negative on the business. At 
last comes out the fons malorum: the 
noble earl had thought necessary as a 
measure of his government to dismiss 
from office the family of the Beresfords, 
who, whatever might be their claims in 
other respects, were, at least, no favourites 
with the public. And here I cannot help 
noticing a piece of conduct adopted by 
the right hon. gentleman in the manage- 
ment of this business; the duke of Port- 
land is the person selected from the rest 


* Two Letters from earl Fitzwilliam to the 
earl of Carlisle. 
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of the cabinet, on this occasion, to wound 
the fame and the feelings of his friend. 
This is a refinement of cruelty in which 
the right hon. gentleman excels; it was 
not enough simply to murder the reputa- 
tion of the noble earl, the hand of a friend 
must be directed to plunge the dagger m 
his bosom, ‘ Cruelly,” says the noble earl, 
‘Sasthe duke of Portland has treated me, I 
feel no difficulty to say, that his judgment 
was deceived before he abandoned me: on 
whatever ground he has suffered himself 
to be induced to change his former opi- 
nions respecting the politics of this coun- 
try and the characters and views of its 
principal personages, he did change those 
opinions; and, in consequence of that 
change alone, he has been driven to con- 
sent to the measure of my instant recall.” 
At last the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself comes forward, and tears of the 
veil. In a letter addressed to earl Fitz- 
william he tells him openly the grounds 
of his removal. He says, * that on the 
subject of arrangements, he felt bound to 
adhere to these sentiments, not only with 
tespect to Mr. Berestourd, but to the line 
of conduct adopted in so many instances 
towards the former supporters of govern- 
ment; by these sentiments he must, at all 
events, be guided, from a regard to the 
king's service, and to his own honour, 
however sincerely he might lament the 
consequences which must arise from the 
present situation.” Here the interest of 
the Beresford family, and of the former 
supporters of government, is held out as 
the only ground of dissention ; the ques- 
tion of the Catholic emancipation appears 
to be a mere stalking horse assumed by 
ministers for the convenience of the occa- 
sion, while at the same time every hire- 
ling paper on the side of ministers was 
representing the conduct of the noble 
earl on that question, as a source of the 
mort serious alarm to ministers, and as 
pregnant with consequences the most 
mischievous to the country in which it 
was agitated; consequences which could 
only be obviated by the immediate re- 
moval of the noble person from office. 
All the while, says earl Fitzwilliam, it was 
the object of the right hon. gentleman 
“‘not to strengthen administration by an 
accession of character, but to debase, de- 
grade and disgrace that character; he 
did not wish fur our assistance, but know- 
mg the importance we gave to the sys- 
tem then pursuing relative to France, 
he snatched at the opportunity, and made 
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that the means of disgracing our charac- 
ters, and rendering us fit for no other ser. 
vice but to be his vile tools and instru. 
ments.” If this turns out to be the fact 
@ scene of more gross duplicity, of more 
scandalous dupery was never exhibited. 
Here, then, was a virtual charge, and a 
recrimination upon which to found an in- 
quiry. But this is not all. In another 
place, to which the etiquette of parlia- 
ment does not allow me more Leelee 
to allude, a noble person (lord Westmor- 
land) came forward, and dissolving all the 
regard which had been so affectedly at- 
tached to the oath of secrecy of a cabi- 
net minister, said that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had assured him, “ that 
earl Fitawilliam had no authority what- 
ever from ministers in this country for 
taking the steps which he had done on 
the Catholic question ;"—nay, he went 
farther, and said, “ that they were steps 
taken not only without their authority, 
but even with their positive disapproba- 
tion.” Mr. Ponsonby, in the House of 
Commons in Ireland, broadly stakes his 
reputation, “ that all measures adopted 
with respect to the Catholic question, 
under the administration of earl Fitz 
william, were taken with the previous con- 
currence of the cabinet of this country.” 
Here, then, we have the charge, the 
fence, and the recrimination. Under 
these circumstances, will the House de 
chne to go into an inquiry, on a transac- 
tion which involves the public character 
of a distinguished nobleman, perhaps the 
dismemberment of the empire, and, at 
any rate, a great and important constitu- 
tional question ? Perhaps it was the in- 
tention of the right hon. gentleman to de- 
grade the character of public men in the 
eyes of the nation. It might be part of 
his system to degrade all those with whom 
he acted. Where now are his origmal 
friends? The degradation of his new 
allies, he might consider az the best secu- 
rity for their future support. He might 
feel it to be his policy to degrade others, 
as it was only from the degradation of 
others, that he could himself possess pre- 
eminence. This system he had in vans 
instances attempted to practise, thoug 
in all he had not been equally successful. 
The public voice had reversed the impe- 
rious decree, and attached to a removal 
from office, by that right hon. gentleman 
® sentiment very different from that of 
disgrace. Here it may be proper to 
advert to the unhappy situation of Ireland. 
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The age of bigotry is now over; a differ- 
ence of religious cpinions is no longer 
considered of that consequence which 
was attached to it by the mistaken and in- 
tolerant policy of former times. Of four 
millions of inhabitants in Ireland, three 
and a half are estimated to be Catholics : 
let us recollect the advantages we de- 
rive from that country, with respect to 
our fleets and armies, and then say, whe- 
ther we ought to refuse to so large a 
body of men those enjoyments, to which 
they have the most undoubted claims ? 
but not only have these common privi- 
leges been refused under former adminis- 
trations: oppression has been aggravated 
by insult; a fallacious hope has been 
lately held out to them of relief, and they 
are now to be driven to despair. They 
are now distinctly told, that they are not 
to look for any redress. And at what mo- 
ment is this line of conduct adopted to 
this numerous and aggrieved body of 
men? At the moment that France has 
become a great and warlike nation, and 
is likely to remain warlike for ever. The 
language of conciliation, I well know, is 
not pleasing to the right hon. gentleman ; 
*but I will frankly tell him, that, if it is 
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jured. If earl Fitzwilliam is guilty, he 
ought to be accused and censured, but if 
the Catholic question has been made the 
colourable pretext of the removal of the 
noble earl, while the real object of the 
minister has been to degrade his character 
—if that noble person has been vilely ca- 
lumniated with respect to his public con- 
duct, and is now refused the inquiry ne- 
cessary for his exculpation—there is no 
disgrace which present times or posterity 
ought not to heap upon the head of ami- 
nister, who, while base enough to inflict 
the deepest injury, has at the same time 
the insolence to reject every demand for 
that: redress, due to the wounded feelings 
and insulted character of the noble earl. 
Mr. Jekyll then moved, “ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
praying, that he will be graciously pleased 
to direct, that there be laid before this 
House such part of the correspondence 
between his majesty’s ministers and earl 
Fitzwilliam, late lord lieutenant of Ireland 
as relates to the motives and ground of 
his lordship’s recall from the government 
of that kingdom, during a session in 
which the two Houses of Parliament had 
voted their confidence in him, and their 


not adopted in this instance, he may per- | approbation of his conduct, and had 


haps lose Ireland. Corruption, it was to 
be lamented, had in former times existed 
in Ireland to a very great degree. But 
what must we think of the minister, who 
attempted to make corruption the cement 
of the government; who preferred the in- 
terests of a junto, to the welfare of a na- 
tion; who wished to govern through fa- 
milies of monopolists, instead of teaching 
the country to look to their common 
father. Why is the church of England 
established, but because it is the religion 
of the greater part of the inhabitants; and 
what danger could arise to the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, from a participation of 

rivileges with their Catholic brethren ? 

trust I shall not to-day hear, in opposi- 
tion to the motion, the common-place 
topics of the prerogative of the Crown, 
the necessity of state secrecy, the delicacy 
of the transaction, and the danger of any 
exposure of correspondence on_ public 
business. If this veil of state secrecy, 
is always to be obtruded before our eyes, 
there is an end of all responsibility on the 
part of ministers. As to the delicacy of 
the question, he knew of no delicacy 
which could lead to the refusal of an op- 
portunity of clearing the character of an 
estimable man who felt his reputation in- 
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granted supplies for the general exigen- 
cies of the state with a munificence un- 
paralleled in the annals of that country.” 

Sir W. Milner bore ample testimony 
to the honourable character of earl Fitz- 
william. He thought an inquiry was 
highly necessary to satisfy the public 
mind upon this important subject, and 
trusted that it would not be refused. 

Mr. Powys put it to the House, whether 
it would become their wisdom to enter- 
tain a motion which was a vehicle of ge- 
neral invective against his majesty'’s mi- 
nisters. What advantage could de- 
rived to the nation at large, or to the re- 
spectable individual more immediately 
concerned, from the inquiry now pro- 
posed? If he conceived this inquiry ea 
sential to the character of the noble earl, 
he should not be prevented from voting 
for it by any consideration whatever, un- 
less compelled to refuse such an inquiry 
from a sense of public duty. He ob- 
jected to this inquiry, because to grant it, 
would imply that there was criminality 
somewhere. The noble earl was ap- 
pointed to an important station under 
the government of this country. That 
appointment met with general approba- 
tion. Very shortly after this appoint- 
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ment, a fatal difference of opinion arose 
between ministers and the noble earl, 
which rendered it impossible for him to 
continue; consequently, he returned. 
He was far from stating, that the loss of 
such a person, was not a very serious 
thing; but he must add, that there was 
no blame imputed or imputable to the 
noble earl. The noble earl had, in ano- 
ther place, boldly stood forward, and 
called for accusation. W hat was the answer? 
That there was no accusation against him ; 
and there thematter rested. A noble duke 
in another place, had called for inquiry. 
What was the language held in answer 
to that application by ministers? Did 
they not bear testimony to the character 
of the noble earl? What farther could be 
required? What sort of justification 
could he receive from a discussion in 
that House, with such materials as they 
would have before them? Now, suppos- 
ing the inquiry to be gone into, what was 
to be the result of it? Were we to look 
to the reinstatement of the noble earl? 
That, he would dare to say, would not 
appear wise in the opinion of the noble 
earl or of the public. Was it to remove 
the ministers, who had been the authors 
of his recall? Admitting blame to be im- 
pie somewhere, that blame could not 
made the ground of his recall, nor 
should it be a ground, perhaps, of re- 
moving ministers. Wasit for that House 
to pass judgment on the proceedings of 
the sister kingdom? Was it a matter of 
sound policy for that House to dictate an 
opinion on the legislature of Ireland? 
The learned gentleman had stated, that 
every man who was removed from an 
office under government was disgraced, 
if he had not an inquiry into his conduct. 
He begged leave to dissent from that 
principle. If every person thus dismissed 
was to be considered as stigmatised, 
there would be a wide field indeed for 
the inquiry of that House. He thought 
the motion calculated to disunite friends, 
instead of being serviceable to the coun- 
t He trusted the majority would join 
with him, in endeavouring to heal the 
wound, instead of increasing it. In this 
hope and expectation, he had, without 
consultation with any one, formed a de- 
termination to take the best step, which, 
in his opinion, could be taken, to pass by 
this discussion; and therefore he now 
moved the other order of the day. 
Mr. Fox said, he certainly could not 
like his hon. and learned friend, who 
[ VOL. XXXI. J 
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made the present motion allege that he 
had no particular acquaintance or inti- 
macy with the noble earl; he could not 
possibly deny, that, through the whole 
of his political life, he had a friend- 
a for the noble earl, a friendship, 
and an intimacy in private, and until 
lately, a connexion in political affairs ; a 
friendship formed on such a basis that no 
difference of opinion upon any subject 
could entirely do away. He thought he 

a right to say, and he expected to 
be believed when he said, that however 
great such friendship might be, it could 
not warp his political opinion, nor affect 
his political conduct ; for, however, pleas- 
ing the preservation of that friendship 
and connexion might be, he had never so 
regarded them, as not to consider them 
inferior to the consideration of his public 
duty, with which he never had nor should 
place any ae in competition ; therefore 
this good he hoped would result to him, 
that as he had been so unfortunate as to 
differ from that noble earl upon political 
topics, the public would have no doubt 
that he was actuated by pure principles 
in endeavouring to promote the inquiry 
which was now proposed.—This pele 
was called for. upon two grounds which 
were distinct from each other: first, with 
regard to earl Fitzwilliam personally ; se- 
condly with regard to the interest. which 
the public had in the inquiry. The first 
of these was certainly the least important: 
but even supposing that the first was the 
only sould, he was of opinion it would 
have been sufficient to call upon the jus- 
tice of the House to accede to the pre- 
sent motion. He confessed he could not 
go to the length of agreeing entirely with 
his honourable and learned friend, that a 
dismission by administration of any indi- 
vidual must be regarded as a personal 
censure, but he agreed entirely that in 
this case an attempt had been made by 
his majesty’s ministers to convey some 
censure on the character of the noble 
earl. He allowed that the prerogative of 
the crown to dismiss its officers, was such 
as was not upon all occasions to be ques- 
tioned; but when exercised in an extra- 
ordinary manner, it became the duty of 
that House to inquire into that exercise ; 
and although he did not allow that every 
dismissal conveyed a censure upon an in- 
dividual dismissed, yet he could not go 
the length of saying, that no circum- 
stances under which a person may be dis- 
missed could convey a stigma. In this 
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mankind was, that ministers had, in the 
manner in which the noble ear! had been 
recalled, attempted to cast a stigma upon 
his character. There must be one of two 
reasons for the dismissal of the noble earl ; 
either that he exercised his power as lord 
lieutenant very improperly, or that he 
misunderstood his instructions. Some 
strong reason the public must expect to 
have occasioned his recall, since it was a 
circumstance attended by great public 
inconvenience, great public risk, and many 
very strong remonstrances. Earl Fitz- 
william told us that he was dismissed, not 
for misunderstanding his instructions, not 
for making improper use of his power, but 
for acting as he had been taught to think, 
in the manner which was the most agreea- 
ble to his employers. He told us, that 
he had been dismissed for acting in direct 
conformity to the instructions he received 
from the cabinet of Great Britain. But, 
if what had been declared in the parlia- 
ment of Ireland was true, he acted not 
only contrary to the intentions of those 
who employed him, but with great impru- 
dence and Impropriety.. If this be true, 
he was guilty of a great crime, for impru- 
dence in a character of such eminence 
was a great crime. Here therefore, earl 
Fitzwilliam and ministers were at issue. 
The parties differed upon the fact, and it 
was right the public should know the real 
truth between them. LEarl Fitzwilliam 
understood his recall as a stigma on his 
character. It was true, that the act itself 
might or might not be a stigma, because 
that depended on the circumstanccs that 
created it. But surely, in the common 
sense of the thing, the recall must be 
deemed a disapprobation expressed by the 
censure of his majesty’s ministers with 
respect to the conduct of the noble earl, 
and that too of the most extraordinary 
kind. 

Here Mr. Fox proceeded to read some 
parts of the letters of the noble earl upon 
the subject, wherein he states the under- 
standing between him and the cabinet 
upon the question of the emancipation of 
the Catholics; and wherein he justifies 
himself for the part he had taken upon 
that subject. Ministers alleged, there 
was no such understanding between them. 
The question, then, for the House to in- 
quire into was this: Was the statement of 
earl Fitzwilliam true or false? To ascer- 
tain this, was the object of the present 
motion: and it was an important object. 
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The character of the noble earl had been 
said to be unsullied. He hoped, he 
trusted, and he believed it was. But why 
was it so? It was from the impotence 
his enemies, for, if their conduct had been 
right, the character of the noble earl, in- 
stead of being unsullied, must have been 
highly criminal, as they had given to the 
public more than insinuation upon that 
subject. It had been alleged also, that 
this motion tended to excite animosities ; 
particularly by the hon. gentleman who 
moved the other orders of the day. He 
disclaimed all ideas of exciting animosity. 
Some of the parties in this dispute had 
been old friends, and while he was a 
friend of theirs, he saw them always as 
brothers. In their old friendship and 
connexion he witnessed nothing but ho- 
nour, confidence, friendship, and attach- 
ment. It was only after they had got into 
their new company, that they found dis- 
cord, distrust, and animosity. Such was 
the fate of their new connexions. Had 
the noble earl continued united with his 
old friends, he would not have been 
brought into his present disagreeable si- 
tuation. But when he formed his new 
connexions, he found he had got into a 
family compact, with whose principles it 
was impossible for him to agree. The 
consequence was, that the parties quar- 
relled, and bitterly accused each other. 
He remembered the time when it was fa- 
shionable to accuse certain gentlemen of 
having formed a political connexion which 
was supposed to be a species of aristo- 
cracy, hostile both to the prerogative of 
the Crown and the interests of the people 
He always thought that observation a n- 
diculous one ; but if the chancellor of the 
exchequer had ever any real apprehen- 
sions of the danger of such a coalition, 
he had acted wisely in the last step he 
had taken upon that subject: for by en- 
tering into a coalition himself with some 
branches of all parties, he had completely 
destroyed any danger from them all. 
With respect to the other part of the 
subject, which he owned appeared to him 
to be the most important one, namely, 
the interest which the public had in this 
inquiry, he must observe, in answer to 
the question. For what purpose was this 
subject to be discussed? that the public 
had a right to complete information as to 
who the persons were whose conduct had 
created such public inconvenience. 
mischief had been done, if danger had 
been occasioned, it was fitting the public 
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should know to whom it was owing; it 
must be owing to his majesty’s ministers 
or the noble earl. Nothing could clear 
up that point but the inquiry proposed in 
the motion now before the House. Then, 
certain gentlemen came with a covering 
to the whole subject; they objected to 
this inquiry because they did not know 
that the result might not be the removal 
of his majesty’s ministers. Now, he 
owned, it did not appear to him, that if mi- 
nisters should, upon this inquiry, deserve 
the censure of the House, they should 
therefore necessarily be removed. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had gone 
so far as to say, that even if it appeared 
to him that ministers had mis-conducted 
themselves, he should not vote for this 
inquiry, for the cause in which they were 
engaged was more important than even 
the union of the empire. Now, he wished 
the House to mark the end of this; for 
under such a principle no inquiry could 
ever take place: the cause in ‘which we 
were engaged, according to this doctrine, 
must supersede every other subject. Let 
the public know that this was the sort of 
answer that was to be given to all ques- 
tions, when the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers was proposed to be discussed. 
If this was to be really the practice of 
that House, he thought it was but fuir 
for the House at once to say so, instead 
of betraying their constituents, by pre- 
tending to hold a power of inquiring into 
any circumstances relative to the conduct 
of the servants of the crown. It would 
be better and more honest, at once to 
say, that the functions of parliament 
should be suspended until the end of the 
war, than to sit there day after day, to 
act mockery after mockery, and to pre- 
tend to have any icca of inquiring into 
any thing, the possible result of which 
might be the removal of the king’s mi- 
nisters. 

Much had been said of the dangers of 
such inquiries as these. He was of opi- 
nion that the greatest of all dangers that 
could possibly threaten a free state, was 
that of ministers being enabled to go on, 
without censure, with any plan which 
their ambition, folly, or madness might 
suggest; this was the danger which 
threatened this country; it was from this 
we had suffered, were now suffering, and 
he feared were still doomed to suffer 
much calamity. He would say, that the 
imagination of man could not conceive 
any thing more injurious to the true in- 
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terests of this country, than that of re- 
fusing an inquiry into the canduct of the 
ministers of the crown, merely because 
such inquiry might lead to their removal. 
It was this, as he had before stated, that 
had brought on all our disasters. He 
would ask the House to look at the si- 
tuation of this country in the year 1792, 
and to compare it with our situation now, 
and then to tell him whether they 
thought it possible for distress to have 
been more dreadfully accumulated upon 
us by any combination of misfortunes. 
Let us, therefore, reflect upon our situa- 
tion, and let the House adopt the old 
practice of a good House of Commons, 
entertain its constitutional jealousy, and 
institute inquiries independent of all con- 
siderations as to the result leading to a 
removal of any administration. Here Mr. 
Fox compared the dismissal of earl Fitz- 
william with the resignation and dismis- 
sion of lord Carlisle, lord Temple, lord 
Northington, and others, and pointed out 
the difference between this and all of 
them. In the cascs of all those noble. 
persons, the dismissals and resignations 
arose in consequence of the change of 
administration, and thercfore they dif- 
fered entirely from the present. 

Some persons might, perhaps, object 
to this motion, as the very words of it 
conveyed an idea, that it was dangerous 
to suffer any inquiry whatever to take 
place, as it stated circumstances, which 
went to infer that Ireland was in danger. 
The conduct of earl Fitzwilliam was cer- 
tainly very dangerous. But to whom 
was It dangerous? To the people of Ire- 
land? By no means. It was dangerous 
only to the few individuals whose plan it 
was to govern Ireland by corruption: 
it was dangerous to those who held the 
interest and the sentiments ef the people 
of that country in contempt, and there- 
fore the cause of the removal of the noble 
earl upon that principle was easily per- 
ceived. The noble earl was, he believed, 
the only person who had the good for- 
tune to obtain the applauses of all the 
Catholics and dissenters of Ireland; the 
only person who, since the accession of 
the House of Brunswick, had been able 
to unite all parties in that kingdom ; and 
that, perhaps, to his majesty’s present 
advisers, was a sufficient reason for his 
recall. Here Mr. Fox entered into a 
short history of facts with regard to the 
administration of earl Fitzwilliam in 
Ireland; as also of the applications 
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which were made to the throne by de- 
legates from that country on behalf 
of the Catholics, and maintained the 
right which the House of Commons of 
Great Britain had to institute inquiries 
into public matters which related to the 
interests of both. He was of opinion, 
that what had been allowed to the Ca- 
tholics in that country. and in this, so far 
as it went, was highly proper; but that 
while there was any distinction made be- 
tween them and the Protestants with re- 
gard to political rights, they would still 
continue to have claims upon the justice 
of the legislature. His opinion, indeed, 


was well known to those who had done, 
him the honour to attend to him; it was, | 
that at all times, in all countries, and; 
upon all occasions, there should be no 
distinctions in political rights, on ac-_ 

He thought | 
people were, . 
generally speaking, worthy of attention. | 
But when prejudices bent against the | 
general principles of toleration, he did 


count of religious opinions. 
that the prejudices of the 


not thing them entitled to much respect. 
What was the case in Ireland when earl 
Fitzwilliam became lord lieutenant ? 
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what had already happened, he must he- 
sitate a good deal before he would eay, “1 
am ready to go to Ireland during the conti- 
nuance of the present administration.” 
Such an event would certainly be desir- 
able, for the noble earl was popular 
throughout the whole kingdom, as was. 
evident from the addresses of all consi- 
derable towns, from Belfast to Cork, and 
also from what had passed in the city of 
Dublin. To please every man was im 

sible, but earl Fitzwilliam had pleased the 
House of Lords of Ireland, and the 
House of Commons, who had granted, 
during his administration, supplies that 
were unparalleled in extent. He had 
pleased the Catholics of Ireland, and the 
Protestants of Ireland. He hadappointed 
a learned, reverend, and pious prelate (to 
whose character Mr. Fox bore testimony 
of esteem in the most handsome terms) to 
the primacy of the country in the most 
disinterested manner. ‘The noble earl, in 
short, had pleased the mass of the people 
in Ireland, but he had displeased a few in- 
dividuals, Mr. Beresford and two or three 
more. Thus, when the people of Ireland 
were put into one scale, and Mr. Beres- 


When he arrived in Ireland, he found! ford and a few individuals into the other 


that the Protestants, so far from having 
any alarm at the idea of the emancipation 
or the Catholics, all wished for it; when 
his recall was known to be about to take 
place, there was only one place in the 
whole kingdom where alarm was affected 
to be felt, in consequence of the plan 
proposed in favour of the Catholics; and 
even there the vote upon that occasion 
was carried by a small majority, and 
therefore it was demonstrable, that the 
almost unanimous wish of the people of 
Ireland was for the entire emancipation 
of the Catholics. Nor was this wonder- 
ful, for the people of Ireland had sense 
enough to distinguish between the effects 
of slavery and emancipation. 

It was said that no man could wish to 
see, under the present circumstances, earl 
Fitzwilliam restored to the government of 
Ireland. That the noble earl, considering 
his recent experience, would be very wil- 
ling again to hazard his comfort, his cha- 
racter, his reputation, under the control 
of those who had already betrayed him, 
was extremely doubtful; but, from what 
he knew of the disposition of that noble- 
man, he believed he would be as ready to 
sacrifice every thing that related to his 
Own ease for the public good, as any man 
in the kingdom; but yet he thought, after 


—the people, with all their weight, flew 
up, and the interest of Mr. Berestord pre- 
ponderated. 

When this subject had been mentioned 
by him on a former occasion, and when he 
had given it as his opinion that an inquiry 
should be instituted, the chancellor of the 
exchequer asserted that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had done nothing in the affairs of 
Ireland for which blame was imputable to 
them, and that it would so appear when an 
inquiry should take place. This, Mr. 
Fox said, convinced him the moment he 
heard it uttered, that no inquiry would 
ever be consented to on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers ; for it was their con- 
stant practice, whenever charged boldly, 
to assert they were not guilty, that they 
were ready to prove it whenever an inqui 
should take place, and when afterwards that 
inquiry was proposed, to refuse to grant it. 
Ot this they gave a specimen, when the se- 
cretary to the treasury (Mr. Rose) had 
been called upon to account for his con- 
duct, in a case which had been investi- 
gated in a court of justice. He therefore 
would continue to say, that if this plans 
was entered into, to use a phrase whic 
had been applied by a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Windham) upon another occa- 
sion, the minister and his troops would be 
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found to be covered with nothing but filthy 
dowlas. He owned it appeared to him 
impossible, upon any principle of integ- 
rity, to refuse entering into this inquiry. 
Facts were alleged on one side, and, if 
not contradicted, were certainly not ad- 
mitted on the other; and therefore, as 
the subject was important, that was suffi- 
cient ground for an inquiry. Earl Fitz- 
william alleged, that administration had 
deceived him; he said so in plain words. 
There might be some passion mixed with 
his narrative—how could it be otherwise ? 
Where was the man, who, under such 
circumstances, would be totally free from 
passion? But, after making all allowances 
upon that head, it must be admitted, 
that the facts alleged by the noble earl, and 


not admitted by his opponents, were of 


such a nature as to demand inquiry in that 
House. The noble ear! alleged, that in 
reality his dismissal of Mr. Beresford was 
not the cause of his disagreement with his 
majesty’s ministers; that the real cause 
of his recall was, the determination of the 
chancellor of the exchequer to ruin his 
reputation as a politician, and with it, to 
ruin the reputation, and finally to get rid 
of, the whole of his new federates, whose 
character might stand in the way of any 
of his measures. 

Mr. Fox said, he did not pretend to say 
what were the motives of the minister 
which led to the conduct he observed upon 
that occasion. He should not enter into 
a minute detail of the facts; but this he 
would say, that it was essential for the 
public to know the whole truth upon the 
subject. He had heard, as had been al- 
leged that night by his learned friend who 
made the present motion, that, in another 
place, there had been a very fair and frank 
declaration, that, upon application being 
made to the chancellor of the exchequer 


to know his sentiments on the conduct of 


earl Fitzwilliam, he explicitly disavowed 
the whole of it. Earl Litawil lam, on the 
contrary, insisted, that with that very mi- 
nister he had conversed upon that subject, 
that he had communicated his sentiments 
to that minister, had stated his intentions 
to him, all of which he expressly approved. 
Upon such a difference of assertion, he 
would ask that House, was it or was it 
not fitting that they should inquire, and be 
satisfied how the facts stood? He might 
think that the removal of Mr. Beresford 
was not an event in itself of great impor- 
tance ; but when such a man as Mr. Be- 
resford was put in competition with the 
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united wishes and the common interests 
of the whole people of Ireland, Mr Be- 
resford rose into great and striking impor- 
tance, and in that view the circumstances 
became worthy of the inquiry of that 
House. 


Here Mr. Fox took notice of some dis- 


putes which commenced in October last, 
between the two parties of administration ; 


he spoke, he said, from public rumour 
only, having no specific knowledge on the 
fact. From that rumour he understood a | 
plan was in agitation to sever the whole of 
the new administration from the old, and 
he did not think there were any persons 
qualified to form an opinion upon the sub- 


ject, who doubted the truth of that ru- 


mour. He certainly lamented that any of 
his old friends had joined the present ad- 
ministration, or had formed any connexion 
with them: but he was ready still to re- 
gard their characters with tenderness, and 
therefore he wished to support every in- 
quiry that was necessary to vindicate their 
honour. That earl Fitewilliam should 
have pursued the measures he did in Ire- 
land, was perfectly natural. Long before 
that nobleman became lord lieutenant of 
that country, he had ceased to converse 
with him upon political subjects, because 
he knew they differed ; but yet he was per- 
fectly satisfied of the course which the 
noble earl would take during his adminis- 
tration in Ireland. It was as natural to 
expect that he should have pursued the 
lan he did, as if he (Mr. Fox) were to 
minister to-morrow it would be natural 

to expect he would make some attempt 
to negociate with France. It was said 
when earl Fitzwilliam was appointed lord 
heutenant of Ireland, there would be an 
end of the old system of government, of 
the influence of the Beresfords, and there 
would of course be a complete emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics. Therefore, it was 
extraordinary to affect surprise at the part 
which earl Fitzwilliam took upon that oc- 
casion. There was something extremely 
singular in the manner in which some gen- 
tlemen affected to say that the recall of 
earl Fitzwilliam from the office of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland was no insinuation by 
ministers against his character; and yet 
that these gentlemen should insist upon it 
that the dismissal of Mr. Beresford by the 
noble earl was a direct attack upon his 
character. Now,he wished to know which 
of the two events was the more important ? 
Had Mr. Beresford been dismissed for ever, 
did the House believe that there would 
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have been an address and remonstrance 
from the Catholics in consequence of that 
event? The truth was, that facts spoke 
for themselves too plainly in this case. 
Earl Fitzwilliam was popular in Ireland ; 
but popularity with the people was one 
thing — popularity in the king’s cabinet 
another. 

After having exhausted all their shifts 
upon this subject, the king’s ministers 
found out by accident, that to give com- 
plete emancipation to the Catholics was 
a thing dangerqus in some degree to the 
king’s coronation oath. This was a sort 
of objection which it was very difficult to 
state yravely ; and when he saw men of 
sense attempting to make use of it as an 
argument, he was led to conclude that it 
was adopted merely as an evasion; for 
surely, when men capable of forming a 
just opinion upon things assigned a rca- 
son which could not be stated to children 
without exciting their ridicule, the real 
reason must be such as it did not suit 
their characters to disclose. The learned 
and the pious prelate to whom he had al- 
ready alluded (archbishop Newcombe), 
and whose province it was to guard against 
any dangerous innovation in religion, had 
been able to discover none of this alarm- 
ing hostility to the king’s coronation oath, 
nor had any of the people of Ireland or of 
England in the measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation. But the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and the secretary of state, in the 
plenitude oftheir piety, and their zeal for 
the due observance of religious rites and 
ceremonies, forsooth, had lately made this 
discovery ! 

The next point to be considered, was the 
opinion which the mass of the people of a 
country entertained of the government un- 
der which they lived. He knew there were 
— some who affected to despise that idea ; but 
they were weak, shallow, miserable politi- 
cians. He knew that Ireland was in that res- 
pectin a very dangerous condition. It was 
essential to the welfare of acountry that the 
common people should have a veneration 
for its laws. ‘This was by no means thecase 
in Ireland ; and why ? Because the law was 
there regarded as an instrument of oppres- 
sion, and ashaving been made upon a prin- 
ciple of pitiful monopoly, and not for the 
general protection, welfare, and happiness 
of the massof the people. It was too com- 
mon there for the lower class of the peo- 

le to resist the execution of the laws. 

heft itselfwasnot regarded by them with 
the same abhorrence aswithus. Indeed, 
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if we would have the mass of mankind re- 
gard our laws with veneration, we must 
make them feel the benefits of them: 
show them that they are equal, and alike 
administered to all without distinction. It 
was this principle which made the laws of 
England so much the object of our admi- 
ration ; it was this which made the people 

arties, as it were, in the execution of the 
aws ; for when any one infringed them, a 
prosecution against him was yenerally a 
popular measure. What he said with re- 
gard to laws, was also applicable to reli- 
gion. He would have religious toleration 
as equal as the laws of England, and that 


‘all men should be estimated in society, 


by their morals, and not by the mode 
of religious worship. To root out preju- 
dices altogether was not a thing to be 
accomplished at once; but it was a thing 
to be attempted, and every step towards 
it would be an advantage to the country. 
Such was the plan of earl Fitzwilliam, 
which, instead of being aided as it ought, 
was thwarted by the measures of our mi- 
nisters. They had renewed the old plan 
of corruption, which had made the govern- 
ment of that country edious ; this was too 
well authenticated to be doubted ; it had 
been stated publicly in the House of Com- 


| mons there, by a gentleman whose talents 


were highly eminent, and for whom, not- 
withstanding some little differences upon 
political subjects, he had a high esteem, 
(he meant Mr. Grattan) ; that gentleman 
had stated that peerages in Ireland, in- 
stead of being a matter of honour, were 
an article of sale: that they were purchas- 
ed from the corruption of seats in the 
House of Commons. He had heard much 
of the influence of the crown in this coun- 
try. He believed it to be as great as it 
was ever stated to be. But in Ireland 
corruption had been publicly avowed and 
acted upon. Such a government must 
certainly be in a very decrepid state, and 
therefore any eS for the relief of the 
people was highly necessary. What then, 
were we to think of ministers, who held 
out an encouragement at one time for 
such a plan, and afterwards recalled a lord 
lieutenant for attempting to carry it into 
execution ? 
The question, therefore, rested upon the 
cause and the manner of the recall of earl 
Fitzwilliam ; and upon that subject it was 
impossible fairly to pass by the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers, without inquiry. 
He had heard much said of the danger of 
investigating this busines ; danger, he ad- 
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mitted there was, not from an fnquiry, 
but from abstaining from investigation. 
He had heard also a good deal said about 
the honour of his majesty’s ministers. 
Upon that topic he was not concerned ; 
they would defend their honour, and deal 
with it as they might think best. Earl 
Fitzwilliam desired only an investigation 
of facts ; in which, he said, his honour was 
concerned, and also the interest of the na- 
tion; and therefore he thought it import- 
ed the House to institute the inquiry. He 
knew indeed, that if earl Fitzwilliam had 
adopted the plan which others had set for 
him, he might long since have been very 
easy: he might have had an opportunity 
of accepting a good place; ministers 
would have said, “ It is true you have ut- 
‘tered some hard sentences against us, but 
now we are good friends, every thing 18 
understood between us.”? But the truth 
was, that earl Fitzwilliam didnot enter into 
what was called the spirit of the present 
administration, that was to say, he did not 
sacrifice his character for the purpose of 
putting himself upon an equality with 
them. He had, thank God, not entered 
into that spirit: he said, thank God ! for 
no political difference of opinion ever had, 
orever should, destroy his friendship for 
that noble person. Earl Fitzwilliam had 
acted honourably ; he called for inquiry ; 
he stated his claim toit ; he had a right to 
demand it of the justice of that House; 
his honour was in their hands, and there- 
fore they ought to grant him an inquiry. 
Should the House refuse it, Mr. Fox de- 
clared he knew not, among the various 
names that had been given to various par- 
liaments, what name to give to the present 
parliament ; it certainly was not an inqui- 
sitive parliament. They had seen large 
subsidies granted, and they had not in- 
quired into the services performed; they 
had known alliances entered into, and our 
allies afterwards desert us, and they had 
not inquired for what reason; they had 
seen our armies defeated, and they had 
not inquired into the causes of such fai- 
lures ; they had seen this empire nearl 
ruined by the conduct of the king’s mi- 
nisters, and they had continued their con- 
fidence in such ministers. It was for want 
of inquiry we had been brought into our 
present calamitous situation. Knowing 
this, he must leave it to the wisdom of the 
House to reflect on the consequences of 
continuing to refuse inquiries into subjects 
in which tle prosperity and happiness of 
this and the sister kingdom were so deeply 
involved. 
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Mr. Put said, that whatever effect 
might be produced in the minds of some, 
by the efforts of the hon. mover, and of 
the right hon. gentleman who followed 
him, to persuade the House that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers wished to avoid the pro- 
posed ray from a consciousness of 
misconduct, he was almost confident that 
he should have the sense of the majority 
of the House with him in the part he pro- 
pores to take. Feeling what the strict 

ine of his duty, as a member of the 
executive government was, he was con- 
vinced that he should betray that go- 
vernment, if he agreed to give a verbal 
explanation of the subject in hand, when 
it could only, from its nature, be effec- 

tually known by a thorough investigation 
of the whole of the correspondence which 
had taken place during the time of lord 
Fitzwilliam’s residence in Ireland ; a pro- 
posal to do which, he averred, could not 
proceed from substantial pibore of sound 
policy, or from any well-grounded sense 
of public expediency or private justice.— 
Whatever the view of the motion might be, 
it was impossible to enter upon it to any 
effect, without going at large into a com- 
plete investigation of the whole. And 
whether the House would agree to take a 
step at once so indelicate and dangerous, 
as to open the secret transactions of go- 
vernment, was a question that he would 
not insult their patriotism or their wis- 
dom by doubting.—If an inquiry, how. 
ever, was to take place, it could only be 
properly done by application to the 
throne, and not by an inquisition of the 
confidential servants of his majesty, who 
were withheld, by the very nature of 
their office, from promulging the secrets 
of the cabinet. He assured the House, that 
whatever advantage night be made of his 
silence, he was too much accustomed to 
such treatment, not to sacrifice the first 
feelings of his temper to the deliberate 
sense of his duty.—Having said thus 
much, he would proceed to the points of 
the question as they arose from the state- 
ments on the other side. As to the as- 
sertion, that no prerogative could bar 
the inquisitorial functions of that House, 
he would admit it under certain qualifi- 
cations. No part of the king’s preroga- 
tive was more peculiarly necessary to th 

existence of government, the facility of 
its operation, and the security of that 
country for which such government is 
formed, than the power of nominating 
and dismissing his servants, without as- 
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that even this, in a case properly made 


out, might not come before the House 
as matter of inquiry. That this power of 
selection or rejection without assigning 
cause, was vested in the crown, and was 
an indisputable part of the constitution, 
he would not weary the House by de- 
monstrating ; and that the most perfect 
confidence of each other should subsist 
between the various members of the ex- 
ecutive government, as: the means which 
could alone enable them to conduct to 
advantage the public concerns, was 
equally obvious. If, then, motions of 
this kind were to be granted, and inquiries 
of the nature it sought were set on foot, 
this great and salutary provision of the 
constitution was destroyed at once. 
Before an experiment so hazardous could 
be attempted, a special case should be 
made out of positive danger, or public 
misconduct. or delinquency; none of 
which appeared in the present instance. 
What were the grounds offered to them 
to justify the inquiry? First, justice to 
lord Fitzwilliam: secondly, the public 
interest. As to the first the whole of it 
moved on a groundless assumption, that 
the recall of lord Fitzwilliam implied a 
charge against him. But though the hon. 
mover insisted that the removal of the 
servants of the crown implied such a 
charge, the right hon. gentleman who fol- 
lowed him did not contend for the prin- 
ciple to that extent ; and, indeed, if that 
were s0, there was an end to the position 
already laid down, that the safety of the 
realm depended on the constitutional right 
of the crown to nominate and dismiss its 
servants at pleasure, and there would be 
@ Necessity to inquire into the cause of 
every dismissal. The right hon. gentle- 
man could not but see how very prolific 
a source of inquiry would be open from 
the mention which had been even that 
night made of lord Hood, and he would 
be able to form a judgment of the expe- 
diency of such inquiries, when he recol- 
lected. that the gallant lord Rodney, in 
the critical period of a ruinous war, and 
in the very moment of victory, was re- 
called by the minister of that day (Mr. 
Fox), without any cause assigned. An 
inquiry was called for, and the right hon. 
gentleman himself resisted it; and, what 
was more, while he professed that he had 
himself advised the change, moved for 
the thanks of the House to be given to 
the noble admiral. If, then, in such very 
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extraordinary circumstances, an admiral, 
who was a solitary instance of successful 
valour in a most calamitous war, was re- 
called by the very minister who moved 
the thanks of the House to him, was it 
possible to say, that any stigma could 
attach to dismissal without inquiry ; and, 
with the utmost respect for earl Fitzwil- 
liam, he conceived that there was nothing 
in the case of a lord lieutenant more than 
in that of any other servant of the crown. 
Besides, he put it to the House, whether 
there might not be a cause for removal 
without a crime. Might there not exist 
a difference of opinion on some case of 
transcendent importance, though the par- 
ties differing retained the most cordial 
affection for, and good opinion of each 
other? Would the House suppose there 
was any thing more in recalliag a lord 
lieutenant during a session of parliament, 
than in withdrawing a secretary of state 
pending a negociation for peace? Cer- 
tainly not. Yet, did the House forget 
that the right hon. gentleman resigned 
his office, on a mere matter of difference 
in opinion, just at the end of the war, 
in a most important moment of negocia- 
tion. Yet there was no inquiry on that 
occasion. And when a noble duke 
cer): in the midst of a preparation 
or a war with Russia, resigned the situa- 
tion he held, he did not feel himself 
bound to ask an inquiry; nor did any 
other gentleman, though extremely hos- 
tile to the war with Russia, make it the 
foundation of inquiry. Taking these 
facts as they were, he applied them to 
the case before the House, and said, that 
there was not that difference between 
lord Fitzwilliam and the noble duke or 
the right hon. gentleman, that could 
make im more an object of inquiry ; 
nor was it =y disparagement to apply the 
same principles to him, that applied to 
them. But it was stated, for the purpose 
of showing that his lordship’s case was 
out of the ordinary course, that he had 
been encouraged by ministers on this side 
of the water, to hold out to the Catholics 
of Ireland the expectation of emancipa- 
tion, which was afterwards opposed by 
them. This, if true, might arise from a 
difference of opinion, which did.not neces- 
sarily imply a crime on either side; and if 
that difference didexist between them, how 
could they act in concert for the service of 
the empire?—If the House determined, 
with the hon.mover, that there must be guilt, 
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farther, and say with him, that there was 
no just reason against inquiry in any case 
—that there was no case in which the 
disclosure of the councils of government 
could be dangerous, or else that it was 
right to sacrifice public duty to the deli- 
cacy of private reputation. More than 
this he would not say.—As to the point 
of justice to earl Fitzwilliam, why did 
the hon. gentleman confine’ it to him? 
Why, in the matter of justice, did he se- 
parate his lordship from the rest of his 
majesty’s ministers ? The plea of justice 
applied to them as well as him. On the 
grounds of public policy, he deprecated 
the discussion of the points on which the 
motion was grounded: they were points 
on which there was a wide difference of 
Opinion in the country where they oe: 
nated. Astothe catholic question, he 
would not state all the delicate political 
points involved m it; but would suppose 
any one of them, and would put to the 
consideration of the House the propriety 
of the discussion of it; for to ele the in- 
quiry answer any purpose, they must 
enter into all the opinions on those points. 
He would suppose that examination to 
come on while the same question was 
pe in the parliament of Ireland. 
ould it be right to treat that inde- 
pendent parliament so?—to select the 
very moment of their deliberation to 
tread over the same ground, and cxamine 
the same question? If the question was 
the same, it was a wound to their inde- 
pendence; and if the inquiry only led to 
the same result, there was nothing gained 
to the public; but if, on the contrary, 
the House was to decide differently, the 
discussion and decision would be an im- 
peachment of the independence of the 
parliament of Ireland. Fortunately, how- 
ever, no such risk could now be incurred ; 
for that great and delicate question had 
already been decided by the Irish parlia- 
ment. Thus, what good could the agita- 
tion of the question do? He would sup- 
pose, for argument sake, that the British 
arliament decided in opposition to the 
rish parliament. What would be the 
situation of Ministers, if, on every ques- 
tion depending in Ireland, the parliament 
of Great Britain pronounced judgment, 
and if any of them a contrary judgment, 
what would be their state to advise his 
pr to reject, as king of England, 
that which, as king of Ireland, he might 
feel himself engaged to give his assent 


to? Did those who wished the House to 
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adopt this mode, really mean to promote 
the Nersigninae connexion between that 
country and this. Asto the arrangements 
of office in Ireland, how were they to be 
examined here? It might, he knew, be 
considered as a miserable squabble about 
place and power, and a contest of ava- 
rice and ambition ; but it might also be 
considered in a different way. But who 
were to be the judges of so very important 
a question? Not the parliament of Eng- 
land ; but that of Ireland, who had the 
means of examining, and the right to de- 
cide ; who were judges in point of power, 
and witnesses in point of fact; whereas, 
here we had neither power to make a de- 
cision effectual, nor means to make an 
inquiry complete. As he thought the 
House should not entertain the motion at 
all, he would vote for the order of the day. 

Lord Milton said, that the cause of the 
recall of earl Fitzwilliam was a derelictiox 
by ministers here of all that had been 
agreed on before he set out for Ireland. 
It was perfectly understood, that every 
thing expected by the Roman Catholics 
was tobe granted at such time as might 
appear most conducive to the general 
tranquillity and harmony of the two coun- 
tries, of which the noble earl was to be 
the judge. With the complete persuasion 
that this was 50, he entered upon the go- 
vernment of Ireland; and whether the dif- 
ference that soon after appeared arose from 
his mistake, or from their change of opi- 
nion, they never sent him the least inti- 
mation ef either, although they had full 
time to do so, till the application of the 
Catholics had received such countenance 
as could not be retracted with honour, 
That earl Fitzwilliam was highly popular 
in Ireland, he should be wanting in pro- 
pst feeling not to declare; but he was 
Hound also to declare, that his popularity 
was not so much owing to the opinion 
entertained of his personal character, 
greatly as that was respected, as to the 
hopes conceived by the people of Ireland, 
from the appointment of the duke of 
Portland to the high station he now filled 
in his majesty’s service, and the sending 
for Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan soon 
after to this country. The Iris nation 
complained of being deceived, of being 
treated with duplicity. On the part of 
earl Fitzwilliam he claimed an inquiry, 
that he might either be exempted from 
suspicion, or censured if blameable. He 
would affirm, however, that earl Fitz- 
william was not to blame, but that ministers 
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here were culpable. With respect to the 
removals from office in Ireland, either ef- 
fected or intended, they were wished for by 
the people of Ireland, and must have been 
expected by ministers here. They knew of 
earl Fitzwilliam’s intention, and ought to 
have stated their objections before he went 
over. Earl Fitzwilliam had no objection 
to carrying the motion to any extent mi- 
nisters might wish. 

Mr. Orde contended, that the insinua- 
tions which had been thrown out in the 
course of the debate respecting the sup- 
posed corruption which prevailed in the 

overoment of Ireland, were without 
foundation. Upon an inquiry, the reverse 
of that assertion would be found to be the 
case. He should give his decided vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Douglas said, he was ready to give 
his assent tothe position, that it was the 
duty of parliament to watch over the 
conduct of the executive government, and 
to institute inquiries when they thought it 
necessary. Butthere was another posi- 
tion equally conformable to the theory of 
the constitution, and more reconcileable 
to its practice, which he should insist 
upon, namely, that his* majesty had the 
undoubted prerogative of dismissing, and 
of appointing his own ministers, according 
to his pleasure. He did not mean to con- 
tend, that no possible case might arise, in 
which it might not be proper for parlia- 
ment to interfere upon the dicmission of a 
minister ; butin such a case there ought to 
be the strongest grounds stated to show 
the necessity of suchan interference. The 
y Risiea and the only one which called 

or consideration,was, whether there were 
sufficient grounds Jaid before the House 
to induce them to go into this inquiry? 
If there did exist that degree of corrupt 
influence in Ireland which had been re- 
presented, it must have been known to 
the parliament of that country; and yet, 
when a motion was brought forward upon 
this ground in the Irish House, it was ne- 
gatived by a large majority. This was a 
strong proof what were the opinions of 
persons residing upon the spot, and the 
most likely to know of that corruption, if 
it really existed. But it was not upon 
negative facts that he meant to defend 
the government of Ireland, particularly 
under lord Westmoreland; a variety of 
measures were adopted under the ad- 
ministration of that noble lord, which 
were calculated to gratify the feelings, 
and at the same time to support the inter- 
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ests of the people of Ireland. During the 
administration of that noble lord every 
effort had been made to procure the due 
and impartial administration of justice. 
The next grand point in governments 
constituted like that of great Britain and 
Ireland was, to preserve the independence 
ofthe legislativebody. This essential point 
was secured by the introduction of a Place 
bill. The next grand object was, the estab- 
lishment of a responsible Treasury Board. 
The last point was, the establishment of 
the militia, which had been effected with 
a degree of success that exceeded the 
most sanguine expectation. ll these 
important regulations took place in the 
time of lord Westmoreland, and would, he 
hoped, convince the House that it was the 
object of that administration to reform 
abuses, and not to continue error. He 
should certainly give his vote against the 
motion. 

Mr. Grey said, he had been curious to 
hear the answer of ministers to the charge 
made against them ; but pre-determined to 
refuse inquiry, they had wisely declined 
piaissl o gananswer. The question was not 
now about general principles, but simply 
whether sutticient ground was laid for ine 
quiry into circumstances which no man 
could deny to be within the scope of par- 
liamentary inquiry? He admitted that 
concurrence of sentiment and of opinion 
among those who were jointly to conduct 
the affairs of government was necessary ; 
but, after what the House had heard, was 
the want of this all that marked the case 
before them? If lord Fitzwilliam had dif- 
fered in opinion from his colleagues, upon 
measures, however important, he might 
have been removed upon that difference 
before such measures were brought for- 
ward as the measures of administration, 
without affording any ground for inquiry. 
But here measures of the utmost im- 
portance had been brought forward ; 
the dereliction of them had been the 
cause of great discontent and danger ; and 
to ascertain by whose fault this danger 
had been incurred was fit matter of in- 
quiry. If lord Fitzwilliam had resigned 
in consequence of the dispute previous to 
his setting out for Ireland, there would 
have been no ground for inquiry; but 
what was the case? He went to ireland, 
he brought forward measures much de- 
sired, and eagerly expected ; and while 
these were going on with the unanimous 
aprobation of parliament and applause of 
the whole country, he was recalled, and 
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his measures countermanded. . To bring 
forward those measures, he had the au- 
thority of ministers here, or he had not. 
Lord Fitzwilliam said he had; the miunig- 
ter durst not contradict the assertion, but 
when challenged to the proof, he resorted 
to general principles and evasive cases. 
On the Catholic question in Ireland, or 
the removals from office, although indivi- 
duals could not help forming opinions 
(and he had no difficulty in avowing that 
his own agreed with the opinion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland ) the House by this motion was 
not called to say one word, All they had 
to consider was, did or did not the mea- 
sures brought forward in Ireland excite the 
most sanguine hopes, and the dereliction 
of them the greatest discontent and agita- 
tion, which it was to be feared might end 
in disaffection to the British government? 
if that question must be answered in the 
affirmative, it was the duty of the House 
to inquire by whose fault those measures 
had been introduced, and by whose 
fault they were afterwards retracted? 
This was the ground, and the only 
ground of discussion. It was the na- 
tural course for those to court inquiry 
who were conscious of innocence. How- 
ever the House might decide, impartial 
men would form their own judgment. 
Why, ifthe reform of a corrupt system of 
wovernment was not intended, were Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Ponsonby, men to whom 
with their connexions the people of Ire- 
land had been accustomed to look up, sent 
for to England? Was it expected that 
such men could be prevailed upon to go 
back apostates from their former princi- 
‘ples? For these reasons he should vote 
for the motion. 

Mr, Serjeant Adair said, that though he 
should vote forthe order of the day, he 
did not approve of the conduct of minis- 
ters towards lord Fitzwilliam. They could 
not be ignorant of the measures expected 
in Ireland after the accession of the duke 
ef Portland tothe cabinet, If, in pursu- 
ing new measures, lord Fitzwilliam was not 
to employ men in whom he could confide, 

‘he would have been placed in a situation 
very different from that of any other of his 
majesty’s ministers. He admitted that 
there was great blame and strong ground 
for inquiry; but, before he voted for in- 
uiry, he must ask himself cus bono? 
ould inquiry heal the discontents, or 
avert the danpers in Ireland? It would 
have a contrary tendency. Knowing as 
he did lord Fitwilliam’s high sense ot ho- 

rage 
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nour, he did not wonder at the svlicitude 
with which he cousted inquiry; but 
what had passed on the subject was suf- 
ficient to set at rest the most delicate 
feelings. 

The question being put, ‘“ That the 
other order of the day be now read,” the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Powys - - - 
Rees ; Mr. John Smyth - 


Mr. Jekyll- - - 
non Mt Whitbread, jun. - 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
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Copy of the Convention between Great 
Britain and the Emperor of Germany. ] 
May 22. Mr. Secretary Dundas pre- 
sented to the House, by his Majesty’s 
command, “ Copy of a Convention be- 
tween his Majesty and the Emperor ;” of 
which the followin is a translation : 


Convention between his Majesty and the 
Emperor, signed at Vienna, May 4th, 
1795. 


The Emperor and the King of Great Bri- 
tain being equally convinced of the necessity 
of acting with vigour and energy against the 
common enemy, in order to precure to their 
respective dominions a safe and honourable 
peace, and to preserve Europe from the dan- 
ger with which it is threatened, their Impe- 
rial and Britannic Majesties have thought 
proper to concert together upon the measures 
to be adopted for the next campaign, and 
agree, for this purpose, on such stipulations as 
may best condnce to the salutary object of 
their intentions already mentioned. With 
this view, their majesties have appointed 
their respective plenipotentiaries; thatis to 
say his Imperial Majesty, his privy counsellor 
actual, and minister for foreign affairs, baron 
de Thugut, commander of the order of St 
Stephen; and his Britannic Majesty, sir 
Morton Eden, one of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable privy council, knight of the Bath, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of Vienna: who, after 
having communicated to each other their res- 
pective full powers, have agrced upon the 
following Articles: 

Art. 1. In order to assist the efforts which 
his Imperial Majesty is desirous of making, 
and to facilitate to him, the means of bringing 
forward the resources of his dommions, tn the 
defence of the common cause, his Britannic 
Majesty engages to propose to his parliament 
to guaranty the regular payment of the half 
yearly dividends, on the sum of 4,600,000/. 
sterling, which is, or is to be raised, on ac- 
count of his Imperial Majesty, on the terms, 
and in the manner specified in the two en- 
gagements or octrois, the tenor of which is 
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annexed to this convention; his Imperial 
Majesty solemnly engaging to his Britannic 
Majesty that he will make due provision for 
the regular discharge of the payments which 
shall become due in consequence of the said 
loans, su as that those payments shall never fall 
as a burthen onthe finances of Great Britain. 

Art. 2. In return for the stipulation con- 
tained in the preceding article, and by the 
means of the said loan of 4,600,000/. sterling 
assured by the guaranty of Great Britain, his 
Imperial Majesty shall employ in his different 
armies, in thé ensuing campaign, a number of 
troops which shall not only amount at least 
to 200,000 effective men, but which his Im- 
perial Majesty will exert himself, as much as 
possible, to auginent even above that number; 
which troops shall act against the common 
enemy, according to the dispositions agreed 
upon by a secret article, forming a part of this 
Convention. 

Art. 3. The Emperor will see with pleasure 
the appointment of general officers, or other 
persons of confidence, to be present with his 
armies onthe part of his Britannic Majesty, 
to whom all the necessary communication 
aod information will readily be furnished, 
with respect to the state and strength of the 
armies, and the number of troops of which 
they may consist; and if, in order to facilitate 
and promote the correspondence and commiui- 
nication between the armies of the two courts 
his Imperial Majesty shalt think proper to 
send an officer, or other person, on his part 
to the English armies, they shall in like man- 
ner, receive from the generals of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, all such marks of contidence as 
are most analogous to the intimate union so 
happily subsisting between the two courts. 

Art. 4. It is expressly agreed, that the said, 
loan is to rest on the security of all the reve- 
nues of all the different hereditary dominions 
of his Imperial Majesty. All the necessary 
measures shall be taken on the part of his 
Imperial Majesty, in each of the said domi- 
nions respectively, to give full and legal ef- 
fect and validity to the said loan, and to the 
engagements for the regular payment of the 
hall veaily dividends which shall fall due in 
consequence thereof, so that if at any time 
there should happen, from whatever cause, to 
We any delay in any of the payments, after 
the period of their falling due, the holders of 
the securitics granted or to be granted, on the 
part of his Imperial Majesty, for the said loau 
may suc the receivers or treasurers of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s revenues, in any of the said 
dominions respectively, at the option of such 
holders, and may recover from them, or any 
of them, by due course of law, the full amount 
of such payments having so fallen due, in the 
same manner as any private individuals are 
admitted in the said dominions respectively to 
prosecute and recover their just rights against 
Other private persons. 

Art. 5. Ifitshould ever happen that, con- 
trary to all expectation, any part of the divi- 


dends due on the said loans should, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the payments stipu- 
lated to be made by his Imperial Majesty, be 
paid by the British government, it is agreed 
that such payments shall be made at the Bank 
of England, and only on the delivery of the 
tallies or certificates of the dividends so res- 
pectively paid; and every such tally or certi- 
ficate so delivered up shall be valid and legal 
security, so as to enable the holder thereof to 
sue any of the receivers or treasurers of his 
Imperial Majesty’s revenues, in any of his 
dominions aforesaid, at the option of such 
holder, and to recover from them, or any of 
them, the full amount of the sum expressed 
in such tally or certificate, with interest there- 
on at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, to be 
reckoned from the date of the payment made 
by the British government. And whereas it 
is provided in the terms avreed upon for rais- 
ing the said loans, that, as a collateral security 
for the said loans, there shall be deposited in 
the Bank of England mortgage actions of the 
Bank of Vienna, for a sum in the proportion 
of four to three of the loan to be so raised; It 
is further agreed, that the governor and com- 
pany of the said bank shall, in case of any 
such payment as aforesaid being made by the 
British government, be authorised to with- 
draw from the said deposit such a quantity of 
the said actions, as shall be required to make 
up at least the proportion of four pounds for 
every three which shall be so paid by the Bri- 
tish government, to be by the said govern- 
ment either used as a security or claim upon 
the Bank of Vienna, until repayment of the 
said sum, and of the interest due thereon, or 
negociated at the time to such extent as may 
be necessary in order to effect such reimhurse- 
ment, according as to the said government 
may seem most eligible ; and that the quan- 
tity of actions so withdrawn shail be deducted 
from or set off against any quantity, which 
according tothe terms of the said loan might 
thereafter to be withdrawn from the said de- 
posit, in proportion to the gradual redemp- 
tion of the bonds, and the payment of the an- 
nuities as is specified in the conditions of the 
said loan. 

Art. 6. And whereas certain advances have 
been made by the British government to his 
linperial Majesty, on account and by way of 
loan; it is agreed that the same shall be re- 
paid at London in the course of the present 
year, in exchange for the receipts given by 
the generals commanding in chiet the Impe- 
nal army, and conformally to the sums con- 
tained in the said receipts. The said advances 
shall be reimbursed at latest, in two equal 
parts, in the months of November and De- 
cember, so that the total shall be reimbursed 
before the expiration of the present year. 

Art. 7. The present Convention shall be 
ratified on each side without any delay, and 
the exchange of the ratitications, expedited in 
due form shall be made within the space of 
one month at latest. . 
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- In witness whereof we, the undersigned, 
being furnished with the full powers of their 
Imperial and British Majesties, have in their 
names signed the present act and have thereto 
set the seal of our arms.—Done at Vienna, 
the 4th day of May in the year 1795. 

(L. S.) Le Baron de Tuucurt. 

(L. 8.) Morton EDEN 


Tenour of the first Octroi. 


Francis, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
the Romans, &c. 

To all those who shall see these presents, 
greeting : the expenses which we find it ne- 
cessary to incur, for continuing our efforts 
against a destructive enemy, requiring that, 
without too far burthening our subjects, we 
should procure extraordinary resources ; we 
have, by the advice of our most dear, our 
dear and trusty the treasurer-general, coun- 
cillors and commissioners of our domains and 
finances, and upon the deliberation of his 
Royal Highness, our most dear and well-be- 
loved brother, the archduke Charles Lewis of 
Austria, prince royal of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, our lieutenant-governor and captain-ge- 
neral of the Low Countries, our chancellor of 
Jaw. having been heard, resolved to raise a 
Joan in England, conformably to the clauses 
and conditions following : 

1. A joan of three millions of pounds ster- 
ling, payable in ready money, shall be opened 
in the city of London, at the house of Wal- 
ter Boyd, Paul Benfield, and James Drum- 
mond, merchants in London, and in the firm 
of Boyd, Benheld, and Co. bankers to his 
Majesty, app»inted for that purpose. 

2. A part of the said loan shall consist in 
bonds, to be signed by the said Messrs. Boyd, 
Benfield, and Co. or by one of the individuals 
belonging to the said firm; and those bonds 
may be tor such sums as shall be judged 
proper. 

3. A capital of 2,500,000/. sterling shall be 
raised by those bonds bearing interest at 3 
per cent. per annum. The lenders shall not 
demand the repayment thereof, but we re- 
serve to ourself the right of redeeming them 
at par, viz. at the rate of 100/. sterling, in 
money, for 100/. sterling of capital. 

4. The said capital of 2,500,000/. sterling 
shall be valued to the lenders at 604. sterling 
in money for 1001. sterling of capital. 

5. The residue of the said loan shall con- 
sist in bonds, to be likewise signed by the 
. said house of Boyd, Benfield, and Co. or by 

one of the individuals belonging thereto, 
containing an engagement to pay, for the 
term of 25 years, annuities at the rate of 10 
per cent. of the capital lent; and the said an- 
nuities for 25 years shall be in full to the 
lenders, as well tor the capital as for the in- 
terest on this part of the loan. 

6. The said annuities shall amount in the 
whole to 150,000/. sterling, which, at the rate 
of 100/. capital for 10/. annuity, will produce 
‘the sum of 1,500,000/. sterling, forming the 
other part of the said Joan, 
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7. The interest of the bonds, at 3 per cent. 
and the annuities for the term, shall be com. 
a from the 1st of May 1794, and shall 

e paid half-yearly on the 1st of May and the 
1st of November in each year, at the house 
of the said Messieurs Boyd, Benfield, and 
Co. or at the office which shall be appointed 
for that purpose by them. 

8. Although the redemption of the capital 
stock of perpetual annuities at 3 per cent. is 
not demandable at any period, we engage, 
nevertheless, to remit to the said house of 
Boyd, Benfield, and Co. the sum of 5,000/. 
sterling, monthly, during the term of 25 
years, for which the annuities shall continue ; 
which sum of 5,000/. sterling, per month, 
during the term of 25 years, or 60,000/. ster - 
ing per annum, shall be applied by the said 
house of Boyd, Benfield, and Co. under the 
direction and control of five persons (who 
shall be appointed by us for that purpose) to 
the buying up, at the market price, of the 
bonds bearing interest at 3 per cent. and not 
only the said sum of 60,000/. sterling per 
annum, but also the interest accruing trom all 
the bonds which shall have been successively 
bought up, shall be invariably applied to the 
purchase of other bonds, for the purpose of 
thus keeping up an annual sinking fund for 
the redemption of the said bonds, until their 
final extinction, to the amount of 60,0002. 
sterling per annum, augmented by the in- 
terest of all the bonds which shall have been 
successively bought up. 

9. The bonds, at the head of which the 
present octroi shall be printed, shall be 
conceived in these terms, viz. 

For those bearing an annual intcrest of 
three per cent. 

‘+ We, the undersigned, being thereto spe- 
cially authorized by his imperial and royal 
apostolic Majesty, acknowledge to have 
received of the sum of 

pounds sterling, for which, in our 
said quality, we will pay to a yearly 
interest, in two payments of : 
sterling, the first payment whereof will be 
due on the 1st of November 1794, and to 
continue till the redemption of the said ca- 
pital, which shall be made conformably 
to the above octroi. 

‘¢ Done at London, the ee 
And for the bonds for the annuities for a 

term, 

“We, the undersigned, being thereto 
specially authorized by his imperial and 
royal apostolic Majesty, acknowledged to 
have received of the sum 
of pounds sterling, for which 
in our said quality, we will pay 
during twenty-five years, the sum of 

which shall be in full, both for the 
said capital and for the interest. 

“ Done at London, the 
10. In order tu provide for the security both 

of the capital and. the yearly interest of this 
loan, and to give upon this occasion the most 
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satisfactory and proper securities, we engage 
and assign, by these presents, to those who 
shall furnish the said loan, the clear surplus, 
free from all charge, of all our royal revenues, 
to the amount of the said sum, and especially 
the revenues of our provinces of the Low 
Countries. 

11. We further engage to remit, at our op- 
tion, either to the House of the widow Not- 
tine and son, at Brussels, or to that of Boyd, 
Benfield, and Co. at London, punctually every 
six months, before the firstof May and the 
first of November in each year, the amount of 
285,000/. sterling per annum, during the term 
of 25 years, so far as the said sum shall be 
necessary for discharging the payments, and 
redeeming the capitals, as stipulated by thisoc- 
troi; so that the funds necessary for the pay- 
ment of the interest and the annuities, and 
for the buying up the bonds, shall be realised 
in the hands of the said Messrs. Boyd, Ben- 
field, and Co. in time, when each half- yearly 
payment becomes due, and for the purchasers 
1n each month. 

12. As a collateral security for the said 
loan, there shall be deposited in the hands 
of the said Messrs. Boyd, Benfield, and Co. 
to be deposited by them in the bank of Eng- 
land, actions in Mortgage of the bank of Vi- 
enna, to the amount in value of the sum of 
four millions sterling, bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 percent. on the amount of the no- 
minal capitals of this loan; and according to 
the gradual redemption of the bonds bearing 
interest at 3 per cent. and of the payment of 
the annuities for the term a quantity of ac- 
tions of the bank of Vienna shall be with- 
drawn from the said deposit, in proportion to 
the payments and redemption which shall 
have been made. 

13. Each of the lenders shall receive an 
equal portion of bonds and annuities, so that 
such of them who shall have subscribed 100/. 
Sterling in money, will receive a bond for 
83/. 6s. 8d. sterling, bearing interest at 3 per 
cent, and another bond for the payment of 
an annuity of 5/. sterling for 25 years. 

We therefore command all whom it may 
concern to govern and conform themselves 
accordingly; we renounce, moreover, by these 
presents, as well for ourself, as for our heirs 
and suecessors, all exceptions and advantages 
whatsoever which may be claimed for dimi- 
nishing or invalidating the obligations which 
we have contracted by these presents, and of 
which we assure and promise the exact and 
inviolable accomplishment; and we dero- 
gate, in this instance, from the ordinances 
and instructions now existing for the conduct 
and direction of our domains and finances, by 
which it 1s prohibited to alienate, sell, or 
charge them, either in the whole or in part; 
from which we have released, and do release, 
those of our council for our domains and fi- 
nances, those of our chamber of accompts, 
and all others whom it may concern: we dis- 
charge them in consequence, on this occasion, 
from the oath which they have taken for the 
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observance and execution of the said ordi- 
nances and instructions, which nevertheless 
in all other cases, points and articles, shall 
remain in their full force and vigour. And 
these presents shall be exhibited as well-to 
those of our councit of domains and finances, 
as of our chamber of accompts, in the Low 
Countries, to be there respectively verified, 
confirmed, and registered, according to their 
form and tenor, and afterwards transmitted 
to the house of Boyd, Benfield, and Co. at 
London for the security of the concerned. 

For such is our good pleasure. 

In witness whereof we have signed these 
presents, and caused our great seal to be set 
thereto—Given at our head quarters in the 
city of Tournay, the 18th of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1794, and of our reigns of the 
Roman empire the second, and of Hungary 
and Bohemia, the third year. 

Travutt Vt. 
(Signed) Fraxcis. By the Emperor and King, 
P. du Rreux. 


Tenour of the second Octroi. 


Francis, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
the Romans, &c. &c. &c. To all who shall 
see these presents, greeting : 

The wants of our service requiring an aug- 
mentation of extraordinary resources, we have 
resolved to open a new loan of 1,600,000/. 
sterling, at the house of Walter Boyd, Paul 
Benfield, and James Drummond, merchants, 
at London, under the firm of Boyd, Benfield, 
and Co. upon the same engagements, condi- 
tions, anc stipulations as that of three mil- 
lions sterling, already opened by them, om 
our account, by the octroi of the 18th May 
1794: which engagements, conditions, and 
stipulations shall be deemed to be herein in- 
serted, at the same rate of proportionas exists 
between the capital sums of the two loans; 
provided that, for the security of the lendere, 
as well those who are or shall be concerned 
in the firstloan of three millions sterling, as 
those who shall be parties in the present, we 
engage, assign, aid destine thereto, by the 

resent octrol, all our royal revenues, in our 
hereaiary dominions, kingdoms, and prove 
vinces, without exception; engaging, more- 
over, in further augmentation of the security 
for the second loan, as we have done for the 
first, to remit, as a collateral security, to the 
said Messieurs Boyd, Benfield, and Co. ac- 
tions in Mortgage of the bank of Vienna, 
bearing an interest of five per cent. for a sum 
proportioned to this second loan, upon the 
footing oe by the 12th article of the 
octroi, of the 18th May, 1794, above recited. 
For such is our good pleasure. _ 

In witness whereof we have signed these 
presents, and caused our great seal to be set 
thereto—Given at Vienna, the 4th of May, 
1795, and of our reigns of the Roman em- 
pire, and of the hereditary dominions the 


third year. Trautr Vt. 
(Signed) Francis, By the Emperorand king, 
P. du Rirvx, 
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Printed by T. C. Hansard, Peterborough-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London. 
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